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The  notable  occurrences  of  the  year  are  recorded  in  brief  in  the  articles 
"  Events  of  1885  "  and  "  Disasters  of  1885,"  where  the  eye  can  run  rapidly  over 
the  list.  The  body  of  the  work  gives  extended  accounts  of  the  most  important 
of  these,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  information  that  belongs  to  any  proper 
history  of  the  year's  progress,  but  could  not  be  mentioned  in  such  a  table. 

Three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  United  States  passed  away  in  1885, 
and  we  present  extended  sketches  of  their  careers,  with  portraits  engraved  espe- 
cially for  this  work.  Ex-President  Grant,  the  chief  hero  of  the  great  civil  war ; 
General  McClellan,  the  organizer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  its  com- 
mander in  its  first  two  campaigns ;  the  Most  Eminent  John  McCloskey,  the 
first  American  Cardinal — the  lives  of  these  three  men  involve  a  very  large  part 
of  our  recent  history,  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical.  In  the  article  on  Gen- 
eral Grant,  the  military  career  is  written  by  General  Horace  Porter,  oue  of 
Grant's  staff-officers  during  the  war  and  his  private  secretary  after  he  became 
President ;  the  civil  career  by  Hon.  George  8.  Boutwell,  who  was  a  member 
of  his  Cabinet.  The  steel  portrait,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume, 
is  from  the  photograph  preferred  by  the  General  himself.  The  articles  on  Gen- 
eral McClellan  and  Cardinal  McCloskey  are  by  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor,  one  of  our 
ablest  journalists  and  most  careful  students  of  American  history. 

General  John  Newton's  description  of  his  work  in  removing  the  obstructions 
at  Hell-Gate,  with  its  illustrations,  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  works  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken ;  while  other  feats  of 
engineering  sldll  are  recorded  under  the  title  Engineering,  notably  the  Arlberg 
Tunnel  and  the  Blaauw-Erantz  Bridge. 

In  the  department  of  medicine,  the  events  of  the  year  were  the  treatment 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Europe  and  the  new  theory  of  hydrophobia.  The 
article  on  Cholera  is  by  Dr.  M.  S.  French,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  article  on 
Hydrophobia  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Billings,  of  New  York,  in  whose  charge  the  children 
bitten  in  Newark  were  sent  to  Paris  to  be  treated  by  Pasteur. 

In  the  article  on  the  United  States  we  present  a  good  portrait  of  each  mem- 
ber of  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet.  The  President's  portrait  was  given  in  last 
year's  Aniotal  CyolopjEdia.  Several  States  took  a  special  census  in  1885,  and 
the  principal  figures  are  given  in  the  articles  on  those  States.    The  Canadian 
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articles  present  a  full  history  of  the  Northwest  Bebellion  and  the  career  of  Eiel, 
together  with  other  matters  of  interest  in  the  Dominion. 

In  Europe  the  never-ending  Eastern  Question  is  still  prominent,  and  its  latest 
effects  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  of 
which  we  give  a  full  account  in  the  article  on  the  latter  country.  The  article 
on  Egypt  is  contributed  this  year  by  Colonel  Charles  Chaill6  Long,  who  saw  hard 
service  in  that  country,  both  as  an  aide  to  General  Gordon  and  as  acting  consul 
in  Alexandria.  The  rise  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  in  Great  Britain  is 
recorded,  with  portraits  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Salisbury  Ministry. 
The  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to  understand  the  land-league  and  crofter 
troubles  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  if  he  turns  to  Prof.  King's  carefully  written 
article  on  Land  Laws.  The  movements  of  European  powers  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory  in  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  are  related  in  the  articles  on 
Fapoa  and  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  articles  Knights  of  Labor  and  Knights  of 
Pythias  are  compiled  from  information  obtained  at  headquarters. 

The  out-door  sports  described  in  this  volume  are  Base-Ball,  La  Crosse,  and 
Yachting — ^all  treated  by  experts.  The  subject  of  Yachting  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  1885  from  the  race  between  the  '^  Puritan  "  and  the  ''  Genesta." 

Our  article  on  Patents  is  continued,  showing  what  has  been  done  during  the 
year ;  and  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of  modem  inventors  is  pre- 
sented in  the  copiously  illustrated  article  on  Automatic  Musical  Instruments. 

Eev.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  of  the  American  committee  to  revise  the  New 
Testament,  tells  the  story  of  the  revision  of  our  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
completed  in  1885.  Mr.  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
American  cyclopsdists,  furnishes  an  article  on  the  Fine  Arts  in  1884-^85,  and 
this  subject  will  be  continued  by  him  from  year  to  year.  Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  mineral  waters,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  investigations.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  em- 
ployed for  many  years  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  office  at  Washington,  presents  some  of  the  more  notable  results  of  that 
work,  together  with  a  colored  map  showing  the  great  terminal  moraine  of  the 
second  glacial  epoch.  Among  the  other  special  articles  are  those  on  Bimetallic 
Currency,  American  Game,  Terrapin-Culture,  Slaughtering  by  Machinery,  Char- 
ity Organization,  and  Dr.  Swift's  excellent  article  on  the  progress  of  astronomy. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  the  reader  will  find  an  index  covering  the  entire 
ten  volumes  of  the  series. 

New  Tobk,  Ma/rth  4,  1886. 
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imVUnStUlf  a  monarchy  in  central  A^  money  and  aooompanled  by  SimoDioh,  vho 
oocnpying  a  monntainoos  conntrj  between  Che  acted  as  his  military  adriser.  The  defensive 
Ozas  and  Indus  valleys.  It  is  the  only  remain-  vrorks  oooBtTQcted  nnder  the  soperintendenoe 
ing  territory  separating  Che  RnMian  possessions  of  a  young  English  officer,  Pottinger,  prevented 
in  Asia  from  the  Indian  Empire.  '  The  ruler  is  the  city  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
Abdnrrahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  sians.  The Ameerof Oabulhadalready,inl886, 
whose  residence  is  at  Oabul.  He  was  placed  made  overtures  for  being  taken  under  Russian 
on  the  throne  tinder  the  protection  of  the  protection.  In  1S37  Great  Brit^  sent  a  corn- 
British  Clovemmeot,  after  the  conquest  of  the  meroial  mission,  headed  by  Capt.  Aleiauder 
coootry  in  the  war  of  1878-'TS,  and  the  abdi-  Barnes,  to  Dost  Mohammed.  Upon  the  appear- 
cation  of  his  predecessor,  Yakub  Khan.  anoe  of  a  Cossack  officer,  Viokovicb,  at  Oabnl, 

HMery  ef  tbt  Al|^u  QantlM. — In  1836,  two  Bm-nas  was  driven  out  of  Afghanistan  before 

years  after  the  qneation  of  the  Peraiao  royal  he  could  obtain  an  andience  with  the  Ameer. 

snocwsion  had  been  arranged  to  the  satisfac-  The  Persian  Oovernment,   while   engaged  in 

tion  of  England  and  Rnssia,  the  Russian  Minis-  operations  against  Herat,  entered  into  a  treaty 

ter  at  Teheran,  Oonnt  Simonich,  incited  the  with  the  Afghan  miers  of  Oandahar  whereby 

Shah  of  Persia  to  conqner  and  reannex  Herat  that  province  was  to  become  a  dependency  of 


for  the  purpose  of  oonsoiidating  his  power  hy  Persia,  receiving  fn  retom  the  government  of 

a  brilliant  achievement,  and  of  permanently  Herat  and  a  goarantee  of  military  assistance 

aappressing  the  slave-traffic     Althongh  the  against  attack  from  any  qoarter.    The  Shah 

Russian  Government  denied  having  imparted  was  frightened  out  of  his  designs  on  Herat  by 

BQoh  advice,  and  snbseqaently  songnt  ostensi-  die  hostile  attitude  of  the  English  Oovernment, 

bly  to  disanade  the  Persian  rnler  from  snch  a  which  made  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Per- 

course,  when  the  Shah  nndertook  the  ezpe-  sian  Qulf,  and  occupied  the  island  of  Earraok. 

dition  against  Herat,  he  was  fJded  by  Rnssian  The  Busoan  Minister,  Oount  Nesselrode,  pro- 
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tested  that  the  treaty  with  the  Oandahar  chiefs  declared  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  Rnssia'a 

entered  into  upon  Rossian  advice  was  intended  action.    There  was  nevertheless  some  corre- 

to  prevent  the  dangers  of  Persian  annexation,  spondence  between  the  Ameer  and  tiie  Rassian 

ana  the  mission  of  Vickovich  was,  like  that  of  anthoritiee  in  Tnrkistan  from  1870  till  1878. 

Gapt.  Barnes,  for   porely  pacific  and  com-  In  the  latter  year,  when  England  menaced 

mercial  objects.    To  appease  England  and  re-  Russia  in  relation  to  the  San  Stefano  Treaty, 

store  the  good  understanding  of  1884,  Vicko-  the  Czar's  Government  responded  by  sending 

vich  was  recalled  and  the  Candahar  arrange-  Gen.  Stoletoff  to  Cabnl  to  negotiate  an  alli- 

ment  disavowed.  ance  agwnst  England.    The  result  was  the  Af- 

It  was  not  until  Tnrkistan  was  annexed  by  ghan  war  of  1878-^79,  in  which  Russia  gave 
Russia  in  1864  that  England  again  began  to  no  aid  to  the  Afghans,  havins  no  further  quar- 
regard  with  suspicion  and  alarm  the  advance  rel  with  England,  and  the  establishment  in  1880 
of  the  Russian  power  toward  the  Indian  front-  of  Abdurrahman  on  the  throne  as  the  nominee 
ier.  The  Earl  of  Olarendon  proposed  in  1869  and  paid  ally  of  the  British  Government, 
that  Afghanistan  should  be  recognized  as  a  When,  with  the  aid  of  British  gifts  of  money 
neutral  zone  between  British  and  Russian  pos-  and  arms,  Abdurrahman  had  established  bis 
sessions.  Prince  Gortohakoff  approved  the  authority  at  Oandahar  and  Herat,  and  overcome 
idea,  and  declared  that  Afghanistan  was  out-  his  rival^  Aynb  Ehan,  tiie  British  Gk)vernment 
side  of  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence.  In  agreed,  m  the  summer  of  1888,  to  pay  him  a 
1870  the  Russian  Gk)vemment  refused  to  aid  fixedannualsubsidy  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  out 
Abdurrahman  Khan,  the  present  Ameer,  to  of  the  Indian  revenues.  Shere  Ali  and  his  pre- 
wrest  the  throne  of  Gabul  from  Bhere  Ali.  decessors  had  received  only  irregular  and  tem- 
Abont  the  same  time  the  English  Cabinet  was  porary  subsidieB.  The  English  Government, 
alarmed  at  rumors  of  a  Russian  plan  to  capture  furthermore,  changed  its  traditional  policy  by 
Khiva.  Grortchakoff  denied  that  any  such  in-  giving  a  pledge  to  the  Ameer,  though  still  re- 
tention existed,  or  that  hostilities  against  the  fraining  from  a  formal  treaty,  promising  that 
Khan  were  contemplated,  except  in  case  that  "if  any  foreign  power  should  attempt  to  inter- 
prince  should  renew  his  intrigues  among  the  fere  in  Afghanistan,  and  if  such  interference 
kirghiz.  In  1871  fresh  reports  of  an  intended  should  lead  to  un^ovoked  aggression  on  the 
expedition  led  to  additional  inquiriea.  The  dominions  of  your  Highness,  in  that  event  the 
Russian  Government  explained  that  a  military  British  Government  would  be  prepared  to  aid 
reconnaissance  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  you,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
frightening  the  Kb  an,  who  was  only  reqnired  to  appear  to  the  British  Government  necessary, 
restrain  bis  subjects  from  preying  on  Russian  in  repellinff  it,  provided  your  Highness  follows 
commerce  and  imprisoning  snbjecto  of  the  Czar,  unreservedly  the  advice  of  the  British  Govern- 
Count  Shuvaloff  was  sent  in  1872  on  a  special  ment  in  regard  to  your  external  relations.*' 
mission  to  London  to  allay  the  excitement  and  Hie  Bendary  of  At^nistaa.— In  the  paurpav' 
susceptibility  of  the  English.  He  said  that  Un  of  1872  and  1878  the  Russian  Government 
an  expedition  was  planned  for  the  following  accepted  a  line  that  would  be  regarded  as  the 
spring,  to  consist  of  only  four  and  a  half  battal-  boundary  of  Afghanistan  and  the  extreme  limit 
ions,  with  the  object  of  punishing  acts  of  brig-  of  *^  the  sphere  within  which  Russia  may  be 
andaffe  and  recovering  Russian  prisoners.  The  called  upon  to  exercise  her  influence."  Along 
expedition  was  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  the  border  of  Bokhara,  where  Russian  influ- 
than  that  announced,  and  resulted  in  the  ac-  ence  was  already  established,  and  where  an 
knowledg^ent  two  years  after  of  a  Russian  advance  fi*om  Tashkend  in  the  direction  of 
protectorate  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  and  the  .Balkh  and  Cabul  was  apprehended,  a  definite 
cession  to  Russia  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  geographical  frontier  was  recognized  in  the 
with  the  exclusive  control  of  that  river.  river  Oxus,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Kok- 

The  English  were  disquieted  anew  by  ru-  cha,  down  to  Khoja  8aleh,  where  it  leaves  the 

mors  of  an  expedition  against  the  Merv  Turko-  Afghan  border  and  enters  the  steppe.    This 

mans,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  presence  of  riverain  boundary  is  not  accepted  by  the  peo- 

the  Russians  in  Merv  would  be  likely  to  entail  pie  of  the  country  in  the  upper  course  of  the 

border  disputes  and  complications  with  Afghan-  Oxus  where  the  Galchas  and  Uzbecks  are  settied 

istan,  which  must  be  preserved  as  an  independ-  on  the  river-banks  and  the  northern  slopes  of 

ent  zone,  declared  that  the  Indian  Government  theHindoo-Koosh.  The  large  state  of  Karategrin 

wonld  consider  its  tranquillity  imperiled  by  a  lies  entirely  on  the  north  ride  of  the  river,  and 

Russian  advance  to  Merv.    For  ten  years  Eng-  Badakshan  on  the  south  side,  but  the  smaller 

lish  dispatches  repeatedly  warned  the  Russian  states  of  Wakhan,  Roshan,  and  Shugnan,  over 

Government  not  to  meddle  with  the  Tekke  which  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  exercises  a  preca- 

Turkomans,  and  the  Russian  Cabinet  constantly  nous  and  intermittent  dominion,  spread  over 

disclaimed  the  intention  of  going  to  Merv  until  both  banks,  as  does  also  Darwaz,  which  owes 

within  six  months  of  its  occupation.    In  1869  fealtv  to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara.    All  these 

Prince  Gortchakoff  offered  no.  obiection  to  peoples  have  been  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the 

English   officers   visiting   Cabul,  though    he  Bokharan  potentate  as  the  protector  of  their 

agreed  with  Lord  Mayo  that  Russian  agents  race  against  the  greed  and  tyranny  of  the  Af- 

snould  not.    Afghanistan  was  again  and  again  ghans.    Farther  down  the  banks  of  the  river 
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arepeopIedmunlfbTTadJikaandTJzbeckgjWith  West  of  Ehoja-Saleh  the  bonndar;  must  be  an 

a  gensible  Afghan  element  on  the  »ontb  bank,  air-line  nnlees  it  follows  the  monn tain-ranges. 

Bere  the   river  bonndary  correspoDds  more  It  did  not  ooonr  to  the  Bnssians.  who  bad  no 

nearl;  U>  the  etbnio  and  political  conditions,  interests  in  that  section  nearer  tban  the  shore 
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of  the  Oaspian  Sea,  to  propose  the  latter ;  nor  khnt  spnr,  between  the  Murghab  and  the  Heri 

were  the  English  interested  in  defining  the  line  Rud  rivers,  first  opened  to  peaoefnl  occupation 

by  fixed  landmarks,  supposing  as  thej  did  that  by  the  suppression  of  the  Tekke  robbers  who 

the  fierce  brigand  tribes  of  the  desert  formed  formerly  overran  this  district  in  their  incur- 

an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  approach  of  sions  into  Persia. 

Russia  in  that  direction.  The  districts  of  Akt-  When  M.  de  Giers  informed  Sir  Edward 
cha,  Sir-i-Pul,  Maimene,  Shibergan,  and  And-  Thornton  in  1882  that  Russia  had  no  intention 
khoi  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  Afghan-  of  advancing  to  Merv  and  Sarakhs,  he  at  the 
ist«n ;  but  westward  of  the  latter  point  no  same  time  impressed  upon  him  the  importance 
frontier  line  was  indicated  in  the  agreement.  of  inducing  his  Government  to  agree  upon  a 
When  the  not  altogether  "  voluntary "  sub-  definite  boundary-line  from  Ehoja  -  Saleh  to 
mission  of  the  Merv  Turkomans,  effected  in  the  Persian  frontier  in  the  neighborhood  of 
disregard  of  the  assurance  given  years  before,  Sarakhs.  This  appeal,  subsequently  repeated 
disquieted  the  English  people,  the  Russian  Gabi*  both  in  St  Petersburg  and  in  London,  was 
net  revived  the  proposal  of  a  joint  delimitating  totally  neglected  by  the  English  Government 
commission  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The  head  Meanwhile  Abdurrahman  Khan,  having  con- 
men  of  the  Sarik  and  Salor  tribes  about  the  solidated  his  rale  in  Herat  and  north  of  the 
same  time  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  Hindoo-Koosh,  betrayed  a  disposition  to  en- 
brought  the  last  confines  of  Turkomania  under  croaoh  upon  lands  lying  outside  the  line  to 
the  scepter  of  the  White  Ozar,  and  made  his  which  Russia  considered  that  he  was  confined 
dominions  conterminous  with  the  province  of  by  the  agreement  of  1872.  In  the  autumn  of 
Herat.  The  Russian  proposition  to  survey  ^*  the  1883  he  captured  Shugnan.  Russia  thereupon 
Afghan  frontier  from  Khoja-Saleh  to  the  Per-  moved  upon  Merv  ana  Sarakhs  in  the  spring 
sian  frontier  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sarakhs ''  of  the  following  year.  The  English  Govern- 
was  accepted  by  the  London  Cabinet.  Before  ment  then  began  to  press  in  their  turn  for  a 
negotiations  relative  to  the  joint  commission  settlement  of  tiie  boimdary.  During  the  nego- 
were  concluded,  the  Afghan  Ameer  sent  a  raili-  tiations  Abdurrahman  seized  upon  Penjdeh, 
tary  force  to  occupy  the  Sarik  town  of  Penjdeh.  whereupon  the  Russians  made  another  counter- 
All  the  English  maps  of  recentyears,  excepting  move  to  Sariyazi  and  Pul  -  i  -  Ehatum,  trans- 
one  prepared  for  tne  India  oflace  to  represent  gressing  the  line  to  which  they  had  virtually 
especially  the  boundary  of  Persia,  which  draws  agreed  on  the  Heri  Rud  as  a  check  to  the 
the  Afghan  frontier  south  of  Pei\jdeh,  give  the  Ameer's  invasion  of  their  sphere  of  influence  at 
boundary  as  a  vague,  very  slightly  incurved  Peigdeh,  and  in  the  petty  khanates  that  were 
line  running  from  a  point  on  the  Heri  Rud,  dependencies  of  Bokhara, 
just  above  Sarakhs,  to  Ehoja-Saleh.  This  line  The  Dellmltatloii  Commtailon. — The  British  Gov- 
was  followed  in  the  Russian  staff  maps.  Yet  ernment  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  af- 
the  only  official  definition  of  the  boundary  was  forded  by  the  hitherto  neglected  proposal  of 
that  embodied  in  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  the  Russian  ministry  to  fix  the  three  hundred 
of  1872-73,  which  bound  Russia  to  respect  the  or  more  miles  of  boundary  left  unsettled  in  the 
territories  actually  ruled  at  the  time  by  Shere  line  of  Russia's  recent  advances,  which  seemed 
Ali.  The  oasis  of  Penjdeh  was  then  in  the  pos-  to*  threaten  Herat,  long  regarded  as  tlie  *'  key 
session  of  the  independent  Sarik  Turkomans,  of  India.''  The  latest  Russian  acquisition,  Sa- 
while  the  country  to  the  west,  including  the  rakhs,  a  strong  position  on  the  Heri  Rud,  in 
district  of  Badghis,  which  extends  to  the.  Bor-  the  "  no-man's- land  "  on  the  Persian  frontier, 
khnt  spur  and  the  Paropamisus,  was  uninhabit-  appeared  to  Englishmen  to  have  no  other  mo- 
ed.  The  only  district  north  of  the  Paropami-  tive  than  to  creep  within  striking  distance  of 
sus  range  occupied  by  Afghan  subjects  was  the  Herat.  The  extension  of  the  Russian  strategic 
country  of  the  Jemshidis,  on  the  head-waters  of  railroad  from  Kizil  Arvat  to  Askabad,  and  the 
the  Murghab,  about  Kala  Nau.  The  same  con-  rapid  development  of  commercial  and  military 
ditions  existed  at  the  time  of  the  delimitation  activity  in  Turkomania,  frightened  the  Liberal 
negotiations  of  1884,  except  that  the  Salor  Government  in  England  out  of  their  policy  of 
Turkomans  bad  settled  in  the  pasture-lands  of  ^*  masterly  inactivity."  Indian  troops  were 
the  Heri  Rud  valley,  between  the  Borkhut  massed  in  the  newly  acquired  districts  in  Be- 
mountains  and  Sarakhs,  since  the  suppression  loochistan,  British  authority  was  imposingly 
of  the  Tekke  raiders,  and  the  head  men  of  the  displayed  in  Kelat,  punitive  expeditions  were 
Sariks  of  Penjdeh  had  recently  accepted  the  carried  out  against  tne  unruly  tribes  of  sonth- 
rule  of  the  Gzar,  which  was  acknowledged  also  em  Afghanistan,  and  the  Sibi-Quetta  Railroad, 
by  the  Salors.  Before  the  forcible  occupation  torn  up  by  the  Liberals  after  it  was  partially 
of  the  town  of  Penjdeh  by  the  Ameer's  troops  laid  by  their  predecessors,  was  begun  again 
in  June,  1884,  the  extreme  Afghan  frontier  post  and  pushed  forward  with  all  haste.  The  Brit- 
on the  Murghab  was  Bala  Murghab.  In  Bad-  ish  Delimitation  Commission  was  appointed  at 
ghis  and  on  the  Heri  Rud,  north  of  the  Borkhut  once,  and  composed  of  an  imposing  list  of 
mountains,  there  were  no  Al^han  settlements  frontier  and  military  experts  and  native  of- 
or  military  posts.  The  Russian  Government  ficials,  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan,  including 
was  therefore  prepared  to  claim  the  whole  Afghans  in  the  Indian  service.  Gen.  Sir  Peter 
region  north  of  the  Paropamisus  and  the  Bor-  Lumsden,  an  officer  of   thirty-seven   years' 
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standing,  who  bad  acted  as  a  member  of  the  a  strong  infasion  of  Turkoman  blood,  bnt  is 
Military  Commission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857-  Persian  in  language  and  customs,  their  Afghan 
1858,  and  performed  other  important  services  rulers  are  hated  as  much  as  they  are  feared, 
in  the  East,  was  made  chief  commissioner.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  arrived  at  Knshan  Nov.  19. 
The  principal  topographical  experts  were  OoL  The  English  commissioners,  on  arriving  at 
Patrick  Stewart,  who  explored  the  Turkoman  the  Afghan  frontier,  found  no  trace  of  &eir 
country  in  1880  in  the  disguise  of  an  Anne-  Russian  colleagues ;  but  they  found  Oossaoks 
nian  horse-trader,  and  had  since  been  employed  picketed  at  Pul-i-Kbatum  on  the  Heri  Rud,  forty 
as  a  political  agent  in  the  Persian  town  of  miles  south  of  Sarakhs,  and  confronting  the 
IChaf,  near  the  Herat  frontier ;  Oondie  Ste-  Afghan  outposts  at  Peigdeh.  Sir  Peter  Lums- 
phen,  second  secretary  to  the  legation  at  Te-  den  assimieid  that  the  plan  of  a  peaceful  de- 
heran,  a  versatile  linguist ;  and  Major  Napier,  markation  was  defeated,  and  that  a  state  of 
author  of  a  report  on  the  northern  frontier  of  hostilities  existed.  In  visiting  Sarakhs  he  held 
Persia.  Not  content  with  a  formidable  array  no  communication  with  Gen.  Komaroff,  the 
of  technical  experts,  the  British  authorities  Russian  commander,  who  came  to  Sarakhs  ex- 
sent  with  the  commission  a  large  military  pressly  to  meet  him.  He  went  into  winter- 
guard,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  quarters  at  Bala  Murghab,  south  of  Pei^jdeh. 
Russian  troops  in  Turkomania  and  to  prepare  whence  he  incited  the  Afghan  garrison  to  liold 
the  Afghans  for  a  possible  conflict  The  In-  their  ground,  while  his  military  subordinates 
dian  contingent  with  the  military  force,  con-  directed  the  defensive  operations.  He  show- 
sisting  of  200  picked  men  from  the  Bengal  ered  gifts  on  the  Sarik  inhabitants  of  the  di»- 
Lancers,  200  infantry,  and  several  hundred  trict  in  order  to  induce  them  to  renounce 
armed  camp-followers,  under  the  command  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Ozar. 
Lieut.-OoL  Kidgway,  was  to  proceed  through  The  Hmlin  IdTanes. — Sarakhs  was  occupied 
Afghanistan  from  Quetta,  while  Gen.  Lums-  early  in  1884,  prior  to  the  negotiations  in  re- 
den  and  the  principal  officers  of  his  staff  lation  to  the  Delimitation  Commission.  Soon 
journeyed  through  Europe,  the  Caucasus,  and  after,  the  Czar^s  representative  received  the 
Persia.  The  entire  commission  numbered  85  submission  of  the  elders  of  the  Salor  Turko- 
Europeans  and  1,800  natives.  There  arose  a  mans  settled  along  the  Heri  Rud,  between 
perplexing  and  ignominious  contretemps  in  re-  Sarakhs  and  the  Borkhnt  mountains,  and  of 
gard  to  the  march  of  the  Indian  section.  Hie  the  Sariks,  dwelling  in  and  around  Peigdeh. 
Ameer  could  not  guarantee  the  safe  passage  Sarakhs  was  a  Persian  outpost,  separated  by 
of  the  red-coats,  so  lately  arrayed  in  a  deadly  100  miles  of  desert  country  from  the  next 
struggle  with  the  Afghans,  over  the  regular  Persian  garrison,  but  maintained  as  a  pro- 
Candahar  route,  and  refused  to  furnish  them  tection  against  Turkoman  raids.  It  is  also  the 
with  an  escort.  They  were  therefore  obliged  point  where  the  caravan  routes  to  Meshed 
finally  to  take  the  Nushkhi  route  through  the  from  Merv  and  Bokhara,  from  Maimene  and 
desert  along  the  Persian  border,  passing  t&ough  Afghan  Turkistan,  and  from  Herat,  all  con- 
the  remotest  straggling  settlements  of  Afghans,  verge,  and  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  a 

The  Russian  Government  appointed  a  sub-  traaing  center.    The  Russian  Government  ob- 

ordinate  officer  as  its  representative  on  the  tained  possession  of  this  point  by  the  voluntary 

Boundary  Commission ;  but,  influenced  by  ex-  cession  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  needed  no 

pressions  of  dissatisfaction  in  England,  recalled  longer  to  keep  up  a  garrison  since  the  conquest 

the  appointment,  and  made  Gen.  Zelenoy  chief  of  the  Turkoman  marauders  by  Russia.    The 

commissioner   in  September,   1884,   with  M.  Cossacks  first  occupied  the  deserted  site  of  the 

Lessar,  Msyor  Alikhanoff,  and  other  officers  ancient  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 

familiar  with  the  frontier,  as  expert  assist-  which  is  the  better  military  position.    Stress 

ants.  was  then  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 

The  Indian  section  of  the  Afghan  Frontier  Persian  Sarakhs,  but  Old  Sarakhs,  outside  of 

Commission,  with  their  Sikh  guanl  and  follow-  Persian  territory,  that  was  occupied ;  yet,  after 

ers,  and  over  2,000  animals,  reached  Eushan  the  withdrawal  of  the  Persian  garrison,  they 

in  the  Herat  valley  in  the  middle  of  Novem-  moved  into  the  barracks  in  the  new  town, 

her,  1884,  having  been  nearly  two  months  on  through  wliich  the  road  to  Herat  passes.   Major 

the  march  over  the  desert  route  of  800  miles  Alikhanoff,  an  astute  Circassian,  thoroughly 

along  the  western  frontier    of  Afghanistan,  versed  in  OrientaJ  ways,  the  officer  whose  diplo^ 

The  Ameer  had  proclaimed  terrible  penalties  macy  had  brooght  about  the  submission  of  the 

against  any  of  his  subjects  who  should  inter-  Merv  Tekkes,  proceeded  to  Peiydeh  in  June, 

fere  with  their  peaceful  passage,  and  his  of-  1884,  and  found  the  seat  of  the  Sariks  occupied 

ficials  were  solicitous  in  their  attentions  and  by  a  strong  Afghan  garrison.    Simaltaneously 

protection ;  yet  the  Afghans  showed  their  ani-  with  Alikhanoff's  march  to  Penjdeh  the  St.  Pe- 

mosity  in  every  way  short  of  attacking  the  tersburg  Government  announced  officially,  on 

party.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Herat  valley,  on  June  28,  that  the  Sariks  of  Penjdeh  had  become 

the  contrary,  having  a  grateful  remembrance  subjects  of  the  Czar.    The  English  Cabinet  re- 

of  English  money  freely  expended  among  them,  pli^,  June  29,  that  Pei^deh  belonged  to  Af- 

gave  them  everywhere  a  hearty  welcome.    By  ghanistan.    Perceiving  Uiat  their  intention  to 

the  population  of  the  valley,  which  has  received  round  off  the  Russian  dominions  by  the  indu- 
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sion  of  the  whole  Tnrkoman  nation  would  after  the  acqniescenoe  of  the  Rnssian  Govern- 

raeet  with  resistance,  the  St.  Petersbnrg  Got-  ment,  magnified  into  a  **  sacred  covenant.'* 

emment  allowed  Gen.  Zelenoy  to  remain  at  The  Mq^ted  Dtetrlct — ^The  debated  region  is 

Tiflis,  and  left  the  military  authorities  in  Tnr-  a  tract  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  intervening  be- 

Mstan  to  posh  on  the  Oossack  outposts  as  far  tweeo  Afghanistan  and  Persia.    The  portion 

as  possible  toward  the  limits  of  the  Tnrkoman  principally  in  dispute  is  inclosed  between  the 

country.     Gen.  Bosenbach,  who  was  made  Murghab  and  the  Heri  Rud  rivers,  and  extends 

Governor-General  of  Turkistan  in  the  place  of  from  the   Borkhut  mountains  to  where  the 

Gen.  Tchernajeff  after  the  annexation  of  Sa-  desert  proper  begins,  near  Sarakhs  and  Tola- 

rakhs,  in  order  to  please  the  English,  was  now  tan.    The  entire  region  is  without  inhabitants, 

superseded  by  the  aggressive  Komaroff.    Tbe  except  the  Turkoman  nomads,  who  pasture 

Bussian  lines  were  advanced  before  the  arrival  their  flocks  there  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and 

of  the  British  commissioners  from  Old  Sarakhs,  some  colonists  planted  by  the  Ameer  of  Af- 

which  was  occupied  in  Juhr,  1884,  to  Pul-i-  g:hani8tan  on  the  Murghab  and  in  other  places, 

Ehatum  in  October  and  November,  and  on  since  the  frontier  question  arose.    The  south- 

the  Murghab  from  Merv,  where  a  garrison  em  portion,  watered  by  the  upper  Kushk  and 

was  posted,  in  February,  to  Tolatan,  at  the  its  tributary  streams,  is  the  district  of  Badghis, 

edge  of  the  oasis,  in  September,  and  in  No-  formerly  occupied  by  the  Char  Aimaks  of 

vember  across  the  desert  to  Sariyazi.    Subse-  Herat,  but  depopulated  by  tbe  Ehivan  anxil- 

quently  the  Russians  occupied  Pul-i'-£[histi,  on  iaries  of  the  Shah,  during  the  siege  of  Herat, 

the  Kushk,  south  of  Penjdeh,  and  Akrobat,  on  and  since  used  as  a  pasture  and  hunting  ground 

the  border  of  Badghis  proper,  and  advanced  by  the  Turkomans.    The  region  to  the  north, 

up  the  Heri  Rud  to  Zulfikar  Pass.  traversed  by  the  Turkomans  of  the  Tedjend 

Gen.  Lumsden  entered  into  a  lively  corre-  and  Murghab  oases  in  their  predatory  forays 

spondence  with  his  superiors.    The  authorities  into  Persia,  has  been  without  a  settied  popula- 

at  Downing  Street  demanded  explanations  of  tion  and  known  as  a  ^'  no-man's-land  "  for  two 

the  delay  in  sending  the  Russian  commission-  hundred  years.    The  English  sought  to  extend 

ers,  and  of  the  advance  of  the  Russian  lines,  the  name  Badghis,  that  by  which  the  north- 

A  categorical  demand  was  made  that  the  Bus-  emroqst  district  of  Herat  has  been  designated, 

sian  outposts  should  retire  from  tiie  debatable  to  the  whole  disputed  region.    There  is  a  range 

zone  to  their  former  positions  pending  the  de-  of  hills  crosdng  the  country  86°  uorth  of  the 

limitation.    To  this  the  Russian  Gk>vernment  Borkhut  mountains  to  the  Heri  Rud  at  Pul-i- 

retumed  an  absolute  refusal  on  Feb.  24,  1885,  Ehatum.    This  chain  is  called  by  Lessar  the 

but  gave  assurances  that  its  officers  had  re-  Elbirin-Eir.     The  Eushk  and  its  tributaries 

ceived  orders  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  Af-  wind  among  another  congeries  of  low  monnt- 

ghans,  and  declared  that  complications  could  ains,  the  outskirts  of  the  Paropamisus.    The 

arise  only  if  the  Afghans  attacked  the  Russian  whole  country  is  abundantly  watered  by  th« 

posts.    Sir  Peter  Lumsden  then  advised  the  numerous  small  tributaries  of  the  Murghab 

Afghans  to  maintain  their  present  positions,  and  the  Heri  Rud.    It  is  generally  extremely 

but  to  abstain  from  offensive  operations.    The  fertile  and  nearly  everywhere  arable.     Though 

British  Government  assumed  a  threatening  at-  now  deserted,  it  once  supported  a  laiige  popu- 

titude,  and  made  preparations  for  war.    The  lation,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  many  towns. 

Russian  Government  at  this  point  offered  as  a  Poplars,  mulberry-trees,   willows,  and  other 

last  concession  to  accept  the  Zulfikar- Akrobat-  trees  grow  thickly  along  the  water-courses,  and 

Maruchak  line  of  demarkation.    The  hasty  de-  pistachios  stand  scatteringly  on  the  hill-sides, 

mand  for  the  retirement  of  the  Russian  out-  Grain  will  grow  well  as  far  as  to  the  north 

posts,  the  English    premier   declared,   when  of  the  Elbirin-Eir.     In  the  east,  along  the 

afterward  questioned,  was  allowed  "  to  lapse."  banks  of  the  Eushk  and  the  Murghab,  profuse 

On  March  18,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  on  the  irrigation  produces  a  prolific  yield  of  grain, 

strength  of  M.  de  Giers's  conciliatory  assnr-  rice,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit.    In  the  plains  to 

ances,  that  the  two  governments  had  agreed  the  west  are  salt  lakes  which  supply  all  the 

that  there  should  be  no  further  advance  of  neighboring  districts  with  salt.    This  salt  is  of 

either  the  Russian  or  the  Afghan  troops  while  excellent  qnality,  and  constitutes  the  chief  ex- 

the  negotiations  were  in  progress.     As  no  port  of  the  Turkoman  population.    The  graz- 

definite  agreement  of  the  sort  had  been  en-  ing-grounds  of  the  Salor  Turkomans  are  along 

tered  into,  Lord  Granville  telegraphed  to  know  the  Heri  Rud,  those  of  the  Sariks  in  the  valleys 

if  the  agreement  or  arrangement  was  accepted  of  the  Murghab  and  the  Eushk. 

by  the  Rnssian  Government.    On  March  17  The  English  resisted  the  Russian  claims  to 

came  the  reply  ratifying  the  agreement,  sub-  the  lands  of  the  Salors  and  Sariks,  mainly  on 

ject  to  a  reservation—^^  unless  in  the  case  of  strategical  grounds.    As  Herat  was  a  part  of 

some    extraordinary  reason  " — such,  for  in-  Afghanistan,  and  the  part  that  it  was  most 

stance,  as  a  disturbance  at  Pei\jdeh.     This  necessary  to  preserve  from  Russia,  so  whatever 

(^  agreement,"  which  had  its  origm  in  an  in-  positions  were  essential  for  the  most  favorable 

ferential  construction  of  Russian  dispatches  defense  of  Herat  must  be  awarded  to  Afghan- 

by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  hence  was,  on  second  istan.    If  the  Salors  and  Sariks  occupied  ter^ 

thought,  explained  as  an  ^*  arrangement,"  was,  ritory  in  which  the  appronches  to  Herat  were 
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sitnated,  then  the  Czar  must  renounce  their  claim  to  Penjdeh  on  hiBtorical  gronnds.  Al- 
allegianoe  and  treat  their  country  as  a  neutral  though  Abdurrahman  Ehan  first  asserted  his 
and  inviolable  zone,  belonging  geographicallj,  sovereignty  there  in  1884,  the  population  of 
though  not  politicaUj,  to  Afghanistan.  At  the  district  formerly  paid  tribute  to  the  rulers 
Akrobat  or  ZuMkar,  the  military  critics  de-  of  Herat.  About  sixty  years  ago,  the  Jamshidi 
dared,  the  Russians  would  have  gained  the  andHuzarabranchesof  the  Aimak  tribes  dwelt 
glacis  of  Herat,  having  planted  themselves  there.  The  Ersari  Turkomans,  who  succeeded 
within  eonp'de'inain  distance,  at  a  position  them,  paid  tribute  to  the  Afghan  Government, 
whence  an  army  could  descend  upon  the  city  as  did  also  the  Salors  who  came  later.  The 
in  a  week^s  time.  The  two  practicable  routes  Sariks,  when  expelled  from  Merv  by  the  Tekkes, 
to  Herat  follow  the  valleys  of  the  Heri  Rud  moved  into  the  district,  and  drove  out  the 
and  the  Murffhab.  The  Merv-Penjdeh  route  is  other  inhabitants  about  1856.  From  them  the 
not  suitable  for  the  passage  of  a  large  body  of  Afghans  appear  to  have  collected  tribute  oc- 
troops.  An  army  could  not  assemble  in  Merv  casionally  on  the  ground  that  they  pastured 
except  slowly,  in  detachments,  and  amid  many  their  flocks  in  Afghan  territory,  when  herbage 
difficulties  and  privations.  Nor  do  the  oasis  failed  in  their  oasis  or  when  the  Tekkes  dis- 
and  the  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  ground  turbed  their  security.  The  Sariks  were  addict- 
along  the  Murghab  produce  a  sufficient  surplus  ed  to  brigandage  before  the  coming  of  the 
of  food  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  dense  Russians.  They  made  incursions  into  Afghan- 
population.  Furthermore,  the  Peigdeh  road  to  istan  as  we]l  as  into  Khorassan,  and  were 
Herat  is  not  passable  for  wheeled  transport  often  visited  with  Afghan  reprisals.    In  1888 

Assuming  that  the  Russians  have  designs  the  Ameer  appointed  as  his  representative  in 
upon  Herat,  and  eventually  upon  India  by  Sko-  Pei\jdeh  an  official  named  Usman  Khan.  In 
belefiTs  plan  of  *' a  hard  blow  struck  in  the  front  April,  1884,  after  the  Russian  occupation  of 
simultaneously  with  a  mutiny  fomented  at  the  Merv,  he  appointed  Aminulla  Ehan,  a  Jam- 
rear  of  the  Indus,"  many  supposed  that  Russia  shidi  chief,  governor  of  the  Penjdeh  district, 
was  disappointed  in  the  Merv  route,  and  hence  and  in  June  Afghan  troops  took  forcible  pos- 
hastened  to  possess  herself  of  Sarakhs  and  the  session  of  the  town.  The  A^hans  would  have 
other  approach.  All  invaders  of  India  have,  advanced  beyond  Peigdeh,  but  Ool.  Alikhanoft 
however,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  tiie  ad-  met  them  at  Sariyazi  and  drove  tliem  back 
herence  or  neutrality  of  the  Mervians.  By  sub-  after  a  slight  skirmish.  The  small  khanate  of 
duing  the  intrepid  warriors  of  the  steppes,  Rus-  Shugnan  m  Afghan  Turkistan  was  seized  by 
sis  added  greatly  to  her  prestige  and  fame  in  Abdurrahman  in  188S,  although  in  the  agree- 
Asia.  She  secured,  moreover,  an  important  mentof  1872  it  was  excluded  from  the  terri- 
accesdon  of  strength,  for  the  Tekke  Turko-  tory  claimed  by  A^hanistan.  These  acts  were 
mans  can  furnish  40,000  of  the  best  irregular  the  primary  cause  of  the  Russian  advance,  and 
cavalry  in  Asia,  who  are  superior  in  fighting  of  the  overtures  for  delimitation, 
qualities  to  an  equal  number  of  Afghans.  Hent  —  The  strategical  value  of  Herat  in 

The  Heri  Rud  route  presents  no  natural  or  relation  to  the  conquest  of  India  consists  not 

topographical  difficulties.      Sir  Oharles  Mao-  merely  in  its  geographical  position  in  the  only 

Gr^or,  who  explored  it  in  1873,  declared  that  line  of  approach  from  the  Russian  base  to  the 

he  could  drive  a  mail-coach  from  Meshed  to  Indus  valley,  the  only  route  where  a  railroad 

the  Khyber  Pass.    The  engineer  and  diploma-  can  be  laid,  but  in  the  extraordinary  fertility 

tist,  Lessar,  who  visited  the  country  in  1882,  of  the  district,  which  is  capable  of  supporting 

to  explore  a  railroad  route,  found  various  easy  a  large  army  for  an  indefinite  period  without 

passes  over  the  Borkhut  mountains,  and  one,  having  to  draw  any  supplies  of  food  from  Eu- 

tbe  Ehom-bou  or  Robat  Pass.  especiaUy  snita-  rope.    The  same  consideration  would  render 

ble  for  a  railroad.    The  £lbinn-Eir  range  pre-  Herat  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  Afghan  Turkis- 

sents  but  slight  difficulties;  while  the  southern  tan,  where  also  the  Afghans  are  present  only 

branch  of  the  Paropamisus,  marked  on  the  as  harsh  and  alien  conquerors,  valuable  acqui- 

maps  as  a  mountain-chain,  consists  merely  of  sitions  in  themselves,  easily  developed  under 

gently  sloping  hills.    With  steam  connection  a  reign  of  peace  and  justice  into  flourishing 

between  the  Caucasus  and  Sarakhs,  to  which  communities,  capable  of  balancing  the  large 

point  the  extension  of  the  Michaelovsk-Aska-  annual  deficit  in  the  Turkistan  budget,  and  of 

bad  Railway  has  been  authorized,  troops  can  be  unlocking  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 

forwarded  from  Russia  at  the  rate  of  a  division  Russian  commerce. 

a  week.    The  arable  lands,  claimed  by  Russia  The  climate  of  Herat  is  temperate.    The 

as  the  possessions  of  her  Turkoman  subjects,  hottest  days  of  summer  are  followed  by  cool 

are  sufficient  in  extent  and  productivity  to  nights.    The  soil  of  the  Paropamisan  valleys, 

maintain  an  army.    Hence  it  was  desirable  for  of  unrivaled  richness,  is  abundantly  watered 

England,  from  the  military  stand-point,  to  re-  by  the  many  perennial  streams  that  fiow  into 

quire  the  Russians  to  withdraw  to  the  edge  of  the  Murghab  and  the  Heri  Rud.    The  wheat, 

the  desert,  and  not  merely  to  secure  for  A^han-  equal  to  the  Jerusalem  wheat  of  Ehiva,  ripens 

istan  the  mountain- passes,  which  are  numerous  in  June.    The  rice  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 

and  can  easily  be  forced  or  turned  by  by-paths,  of  food  consumed  by  the  Turkomans  of  Merv 

The  English  authorities  based  the  Aighan  and  the  Hezaris  in  the  East.    The  grapes  are 
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the  finest  In  Asia.  Apples,  pears,  and  melons  in  Aktche^he  Eiptchaks  around  Balkh,  the 
are  delicious  and  abundant.  The  mutton  is  EanglisinEhulm,  theAfsharsandKara-Turko- 
celebrated  throughoat  the  East  for  its  delicate  mans  in  Andkhoi,  etc.,  there  are  about  1,0C0,- 
savor.  Good  wool  is  abundant.  There  is  000  people  of  Turkish  race  in  this  part  of  Af- 
plenty  of  wood  for  building,  and  a  great  va-  ghanistan. 

rietj  of  valuable  minerals  awaiting  develop-  The  Peiddftk  iflklr. — On  the  80th  of  March 
ment.  Oarpets,  furs,  and  different  sorts  of  occurred  the  very  circumstance  on  which  the 
leather  are  manufactured  in  Herat  and  exported  temporary  agreement  not  to  advance  was  made 
to  near  and  distant  markets.  Bince  the  Bus-  contingent  by  the  Ozar's  Government — ^a  col- 
sians  have  reduced  the  Turkoman  robbers  to  lision  between  the  A^han  and  Russian  forces 
orderly  ways,  and  restored  the  fields  in  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peigdeh.  Since  No- 
north  for  peaceful  culture,  the  agricultural  pro-  vember  Russian  troops  had  been  gathering  in 
duct  of  the  district  can  be  increased  to  several  the  Sarik  district,  where  the  Afghans  held  the 
times  its  present  amount.  Vamb^ry  estimates  town  of  Pe^jdeh  and  the  line  of  communica- 
that  the  revenue  may  be  increased  tenfold  from  tions  along  the  Murghab.  The  Afghan  sen- 
this  cause.  tries  were  posted  on  the  bluff  of  Aktapa,  di- 
Herat  has  been  a  prize  for  which  Persians,  rectly  north  of  the  town,  at  the  confluence  of 
Afghans,Uzbecks,  Turkomans,  and  Hezaris  have  the  Kushk  and  Murghab,  the  strategical  key 
contended  for  ages.  The  peaceful  and  Indus-  to  the  district,  commanding  the  ro^s  in  ei\ 
trious  inhabitants  have  never  been  free  from  directions ;  but  the  Russians  had  pushed  their 
a  foreign  yoke.  The  province  has  often  had  line  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Eushk  to  the  soutib 
an  independent  government  because  its  re-  of  Pen^jeh.  This  town,  and  with  it  the  Sarik 
markable  resources  have  enabled  the  governors  district,  were  in  the  beginning  the  leading  sub- 
to  throw  off  their  alle^ance  to  the  central  ject  in  the  boundary  dispute.  Col.  AUkhanoff 
powers  at  Teheran,  Ispahan,  or  Gabul.  The  took  up  his  position  over  against  the  town 
original  Iranian  stock  is  represented  by  the  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  British 
Sunnite  and  Shiite  Persians  of  Herat,  the  Par-  Commission  in  the  Herat  valley,  thus  empha- 
dvans,  who  dwell  in  the  city,  and  in  the  coun-  sizing  the  claim  presented  diplomatically  in 
try  south  as  far  as  Ferrah,  and  furnish  the  edu-  the  negotiations  with  the  London  Government, 
oated  element  in  other  Afghan  cities.  They  opened  by  M.  de  Giers.  In  a  parley  with  the 
possess  a  brilliant  intellectual  history  extend-  Afghan  commander  at  Penjdeh,  he  used  threat- 
mg  back  into  the  middle  ages,  and  in  intelli-  ening  and  provocative  limguage.  Sir  Peter 
gence,  wit,  culture,  and  industry,  they  rank  Lumsden  at  once  showed  forth  the  beUigereot 
with  thePersiansofShiraz  and  Ispahan.  Averse  aspect  of  his  mission,  already  indicated  in  the 
to  military  service,  they  have  been  content  to  massing  of  troops  in  Beloochistan  and  other  war- 
accept  a  position  of  political  inferiority  to  the  like  preparations,  in  the  vigorous  diplomatic 
warlike  races  that  have  dominated  them.  The  attitude  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  his 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Herat  district  are  com-  armed  escort  and  military  staff.     He  proceed- 

?rised  in  the  Char  Almak,  or  Four  Tribes,  ed  forthwith  to  Bala  Murghab,  above  renjdeh, 
hese  are  the  Jemshidis,  inhabiting  the  upper  with  his  whole  force.  The  Afghans  were  given 
valleys  of  the  Eushk  and  the  Murghab ;  the  to  understand  that  they  must  show  themselves 
Firuzkuhis,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  the  Jem-  ready  to  fight  and  hold  their  ground  at  any 
shidis,  about  Ealei-Nau,  and  like  them  of  pure  cost.  Tactical  arrangements  were  looked  after 
Iranian  origin;  the  Teimenis,  a  farming  and  by  English  officers.  The  Russians  responded 
trading  clan,  ?/ho  live  in  the  south ;  and  the  by  strengthening  their  force.  The  lines  were 
Timuria,  who  occupy  the  border-lands  between  advanced  on  both  sides  until  they  met.  As  a 
Herat  and  Persia.  The  Huzaras,  being  Sun-  conflict  seemed  likely  to  occur  at  any  time, 
nites,  are  not  technically  included  in  the  Four  Gen.  Lumsden,  after  remaining  in  the  neigh- 
Tribes,  though  always  counted  as  another  Char-  borhood  of  P?njdeh  from  Bee.  IS,  1884.  till 
Aimak  tribe.  The  peaceloviug  Parsivans,  as  February,  1885,  during  which  time  the  oflacers 
weU  as  the  Char  Aimaks,  who  are  trained  to  explored  and  surveyed  the  districts  of  And- 
warfare,  long  for  the  independence  of  Herat,  khoi,  Maimene,  Akcha,  and  Shibergan,  thought 
and  hate  the  Afghans  and  the  Persians  intense-  it  advisable  to  withdraw  with  the  main  body  of 
ly.  The  population  of  the  Herat  district  exceeds  his  party  to  Gulran,  near  the  other  line  of  Rus- 
1,000,000  souls.  sian  advance,  up  the  Heri  Rud  into  the  disputed 
The  possession  of  Herat  by  Russia  would  be  Salor  district.  Col.  Ridgway  was  left  with  a 
likely  to  lead  to  the  acquisition  also  of  Afghan  detachment  on  the  Murghab,  and  Capt.  Yate 
Turkistan.  Andkhoi,  Maimene,  and  the  other  was  placed  in  Penjdeh  in  the  capacity  of  mili- 
small  khanates  east  of  Herat,  were,  until  re-  tary  adviser  to  the  Afghan  commander.  At 
cently,  dependencies  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  the  dangerous  pass  to  which  affairs  had  been 
The  Uzbecks  and  Tadjiks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brought,  the  chief  commissioner  thought  best 
Oxus  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hindoo-Eoosh  to  reduce  his  party.  A  large  number  of  the 
groan  under  the  Afghan  yoke  more  sorely  than  attendants  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  India 
do  the  Heratis.    Counting  the  Ersaris  near  by  way  of  Persia. 

Ehoja  -  Saleh,  the  Achmaylis  in  Serpul,  the        On  March  80  the  collision,  anticipated  if  not 

Ming  and  Daz  tribes  in  Maimene,  the  Kungrats  desired  by  the  military  authorities  on  both 
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sides,  oocorred  at  Pnl-i-Ehisti,  on  the  Enshk  cavalry  behind  the  Bnssian  line.  These  ma- 
river.  A  Russian  ontpost  had  been  stationed  noeavres,  w^hich  the  English  officers  justified 
at  this  point,  called  in  the  Turkoman  language  on  account  of  the  Russian  reconnaissances  of 
Dash  Kepri,  previous  to  the  March  agreement,  the  previous  day.  Gen.  Komaroff  interpreted 
After  the  covenant,  the  Afghans  had  crossed  as  a  menace,  and  an  operation  which  endan- 
the  river  and  occupied  the  same  position.  This  gered  his  position.  He  thereupon  sent  an  en- 
movement,  on  which  the  subsequent  contro-  ergetic  summons  to  the  Afghan  commander, 
versy  chiefly  hinged,  was  described  by  Sir  Pe-  Naib  Salar,  giving  him  till  evening  to  evacuate 
ter  Lumsden  as  a  defensive  manoeuvre  to  meet  the  left  bank  of  the  Eushk  and  the  right  bank 
Russian  demonstrations,  and  not  an  advance  of  the  Murghab  as  far  as  the  mouUi  of  the 
of  the  Afghan  line.  The  Russians  approached  Enshk.  The  Afghan  officer  refused  to  retire, 
Dash  Eepri,  on  the  left  bank.  March  25 ;  but  ^'  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  English.*' 
findingthe  Afghans  intrenchea  at  the  bridge  of  Gen.  Eomaroff,  after  receiving  this  reply, 
Pal-i-Ehisti,  they  withdrew  and  took  up  a  posi-  marched  with  his  detachment  against  the  Af- 
tion  three  miles  back.  Gen.  Eomaroff  opened  ghan  position,  a  movement  which  he  described 
communications  with  Oapt.  Tate  on  the  26th,  as  a  military  demonstration,  intended  to  give 
and  informed  him  that  the  left  bank  of  the  force  to  his  demand.  The  Afghans  opened 
Kashk  was  Russian  territory,  a  claim  identical  fire  on  the  advancing  column,  and  a  desperate 
with  that  presented  in  London  by  the  Russian  battle  ensued.  Although  the  Afghans  fought 
representatives.  G«n.  Eomaroff  concentrated  valiantly,  their  muskets  were  useless  against 
the  Murghab  detachment  at  Iman  Baba  on  breech-loaders,  and  they  were  finally  driven  out 
March  18,  and,  assuming  the  direct  command,  of  their  position,  leaving  900  slain  on  the  field, 
moved  forward.  On  the  26th  they  encamped  and  abandoning  their  cannon, 
within  three  miles  of  the  Afghan  position  at  Gen.  Eotnaroff's  force  numbered  about  2,000 
Ak  Tapa.  Their  vanguard  was  at  Kizil  Tapa,  men.  It  consisted  of  two  battalions  of  in- 
a  mile  from  PuM-Ehisti.  At  Fort  Eizil  Tapa  fantry,  half  a  mountain  •  battery,  and  a  cav- 
a  picket  had  been  stationed  for  months,  and  by  airy  column  commanded  by  Col.  Alikhanoff, 
virtue  of  this  the  Russians  had  reported  the  made  up  of  Cossacks,  Mervians,  Akal  Tekkes, 
military  occupation  of  Pul-i-Ehisti.  Officers  and  Sanks,  under  their  chiefs.  The  Afghans 
reconnoitring  the  Afghan  position  on  the  22d  numbered  4,800  men,  of  whom  1,400  were  cav- 
reported  to  the  Russian  commander  that  the  airy,  with  8  guns.  On  the  Russian  side  of  the 
Afghans  had  a  picket  at  Pul-i-Ehisti,  and  were  Eusbk,  on  a  mound  in  front  of  the  bridge, 
digging  trenches  on  a  hillock.  Gen.  Eomaroff^s  were  1,200  cavalry,  a  company  of  infantry 
instructions  from  Prince  Dondoukoff  -  Eorsa-  with  4  guns  intrenched,  to  the  left  of  the  cav- 
koff  were  to  carry  out  an  effective  occupation  airy,  and  to  the  right  rear  several  companies 
of  Dash  Eepri  or  Pal-i-Ehisti.  The  Russians  with  8  guns  intrenched.  The  main  body  of 
made  no  advance  beyond  Eizil  Tapa.  In  the  the  Afghans  was  posted  in  trenches  on  the  op- 
parleys  between  Oapt  Tate  and  Col.  Zakre-  posite  side  of  the  Kushk  and  consisted  of  about 
jevsky,  when  the  English  officer  produced  a  2,400  men.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Murghab 
copy  of  the  telegram  containing  the  agreement  about  200  cavalry  guarded  the  rear  against 
of  March  17,  Col.  Zakrejevsky  replied,  as  di-  a  Sarik  attack.  On  the  fortified  hill  of  Ak- 
rected  by  his  commander,  that  tne  Russians  tapa,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  position,  one  or 
had  no  intentions  of  attacking  the  Afghans,  more  guns  were  mounted.  Gen.  Eomaroff^s 
but,  in  order  to  prevent  a  collision,  the  latter  plan  was  to  attack  the  Afghans  on  one  flank 
must  withdraw  fi*om  the  posts  and  intrench-  with  the  cavalry,  and  on  the  other  with  an  in- 
raents  advanced  during  the  last  few  days.  The  fantry  colamn,  before  assailing  them  in  front 
Afghans  continued  to  move  their  posts  for-  with  the  second  column  of  infantry.  By  an 
ward,  and  on  the  Russian  flank  on  the  left  error  the  cavsJry  brought  up  500  yards  in  front 
bank  of  the  Enshk  to  send  oat  numbers  of  of  the  Afghan  center,  1,200  yards  in  advance 
cavalry,  and  to  make  fortifications.  Gen.  Eo-  of  the  central  column.  Gen.  Eomaroff  or- 
maroff  was  impelled  by  this  state  of  things  to  dered  the  mountain-guns  to  advance  quickly  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  in  force.  On  the  27th  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  called  up  all 
of  March,  Col.  Alikhanoff  pushed  past  the  Af-  the  infantry.  The  Afghans  opened  fire  on  the 
ghan  position  at  Ak  Tapa  with  a  body  of  cav-  Cossacks,  who  had  dismounted.  The  fire  was 
airy,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  Enshk  to  returned  by  the  Cossacks  and  a  few  of  the 
the  distance  of  four  miles  in  tiie  rear  of  the  Mervians  who  had  rifles.  Three  hundred  Af- 
Afghans.  Intercepted  there  by  Afghan  cav-  ghan  cavalry  then  descended  the  mound  to 
airy,  he  retired.  The  same  day  a  com  pan  v  of  charge  the  Cossacks  in  the  rear.  Alikhanoff 
Russian  infantry  reconnoitred  the  other  flank  met  this  with  a  rifle-fire  of  the  Cossacks  and  a 
of  the  Afghans  on  the  right  bank  of  the  counter-charge  of  the  Merve  Tekkes.  At  the 
Murghab.  Three  Afghan  companies  went  out  same  time  the  other  infantry  column,  who  had 
against  them,  and  threatened  to  fire  if  they  come  up  and  engaged  the  intrenched  infantry, 
advanced  further.  The  next  day  the  Afghans  turned  their  rifles  upon  the  Afghan  horse, 
occupied  a  hill  commanding  the  left  fiank  of  The  latter  gave  way,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  Russian  camp,  where  they  began  to  throw  cavalry  retreated  across  the  river  in  disorder, 
up  intrenchments  and  established  a  post  of  The  infantry  in  the  trenches  answered  feebly 
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to  the  Russian  fire,  as  the  day  was  rainy  and  the  difficulty.  Oapt.  Yate's  report  and  Gen. 
their  powder  wet.  The  sharp  fusillade  thinned  Lnmsden's  dispa tones  asserted  that  the  Af- 
their  ranks  rapidly.  Two  companies  were  ghans  jiad  not  advanced ;  the  taking  up  of 
killed  to  a  man.  Tlie  Russians  onally  drove  defensive  positions  was  hein^  considered  in 
them  out  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet.  After  the  nature  of  an  advance,  while  the  Russians 
a  stubborn  fight,  the  few  Afghan  infantry  who  drew  up  almost  within  range  of  the  A%ban 
survived  fled  over  the  bridge,  leaving  three  guns  and  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  pro- 
guns  behind  them.  The  Russians  quickly  pur-  voke  the  Afghans  to  begin  the  fight ;  that  they 
sued  them  across  the  Kushk,  and  frustrated  had  no  Imowledge  of  the  agreement  of  March 
an  attempt  to  rally  the  fugitives  and  make  an-  17,  and  refused  to  give  assurances  that  the 
other  stand  at  the  fortified  camp.  The  Af -  Afghans  would  not  be  attacked  without  notice, 
ghans  were  thoroughly  demoralized.  After  a  Circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Rus- 
brief  resistance  the  entire  Ai^han  army  was  in  sian  war  ministry  had  willfully  kept  back  the 
full  fiight,  abandoning  guns,  tents,  and  baggage,  agreement  of  the  17th,  and  that  the  untoward 
After  the  engagement  the  Russians  returned  event  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  design  of 
to  Kizil  Tapa.  The  Afghans  retreated  to  Maru-  the  military  authorities  and  Prince  Dondonkoff- 
chak.  The  Russians  reported  1  Turkoman  offi-  Korsakoff  the  Governor-General  of  the  Can- 
cer killed,  4  officers  wounded,  and  of  the  rank  casus.  From  Russian  dispatches  it  appeared 
and  file  10  killed  and  29  wounded.  later  that  the  orders  transmitted  to  Gen. 
The  action  at  PuI-i-Khisti,  first  known  in  Eomaroff  were  ^*  not  to  encroach  upon  Pei^- 
London  on  the  7th  of  April,  was  generally  felt  deh,'^  and  that  this  had  not  been  commu- 
in  Europe  to  constitute  a  eemisheUL  which  the  nicated  to  the  subordinate  officer  who  treated 
English,  in  view  of  their  previous  declarations  with  Capt.  Tate.  The  military  party  in  Rus- 
and  their  engagement  to  the  Ameer,  would  cer-  sia  and  the  Muscovite  press  began  to  assume 
tainly  take  up.  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  in  a  more  defiant  and  bellicose  tone.  The  ac- 
Parliament  that  the  Russian  movement  seemed  quisition  by  England  of  the  coaling-station  of 
an  act  of  "unprovoked  aggresi»ion"  increased  Port  Hamilton,  near  Yladivostock,  and  the 
the  disquietude.  There  was  almost  a  panic  in  durbar  at  Rawul  Pindi,  were  spoken  of  in 
London,  where  consols  fell  2i  per  cent.,  and  the  the  Russian  press  as  constituting  a  cause  of 
Continental  bourses  were  depressed  in  sympa-  war.  The  English  Gh>vernment,  which  had 
thy.  M.  de  Giers  begged  the  English  Govern-  never  relaxed  its  preparations  for  war,  assumed 
ment  not  to  allow  ^^  this  regrettable  incident "  a  peremptory  tone  again,  while  the  attitude  of 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  negotiations,  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  suddenly  stiffened. 
He  published  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Eomaroff  and  imperious  repUes  were  returned  to  English 
justifying  his  actions,  and  explaining  that  the  demands.  To  the  English  assertion  that  Af-  ^ 
conflict  was  brought  about  by  the  menacing  ghan  outposts  existed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  * 
conduct  of  the  Afghans  and  was  a  measure  of  Eushk  before  March  17,  M.  de  Giers  replied 
self-defense.  The  English  ministry  deferred  that  the  English  ambassador  assumed  the  con- 
pronouncing  a  definite  judgment  until  the  ar-  trary  on  the  6th  of  March ;  that  such  a  circum- 
rival  of  dispatches  from  Sir  Peter  Lumsden.  stance  had  not  been  foreseen  when  the  Russian 
The  public  excitement  soon  abated.  The  officers  were  ordered  not  to  advance,  and  that  . 
Ameer,  who  was  at  Rawul  Pindi  when  the  Gen.  Komaroff  could  not  tolerate  it,  having 
news  of  the  Penjdeh  fight  was  brought,  dis-  regard  for  the  safety  of  his  detachment.  The 
concerted  English  diplomacy  by  declaring  that  same  day,  April  20,  the  Russian  minister  tele- 
he  did  not  care  about  the  retention  of  Peigdeh,  graphed :  "  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  grav- 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  a  boundary  run-  ity  of  the  circumstances,  and  we  share  the  wish 
ning  through  Zulfikar,  Akrobat,  and  Maruchak,  of  the  English  Government  to  arrive  at  a  friend- 
which  was  almost  identical  with  the  line  for  ly  understanding ;  but  we  could  not  sacrifice 
which  the  Russian  Government  was  contend-  the  interests  of  our  dignity  for  it."  The  acts 
ing.  He  also  declared  that  the  advance  of  an  of  Gen.  Komarofi^,  which  the  British  Govem- 
English  force  through  Afghanistan  would  pro-  ment  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  agreement  of 
voke  a  rising  of  the  clans,  and  refused  to  allow  March  17,  were  the  advance  of  a  large  force 
an  English  engineer  officer  to  enter  Herat  to  to  Kizil  Tapa  on  the  25th  of  March,  reconnais- 
report  upon  its  defenses,  on  the  ground  that  he  sances  on  both  flanks  of  the  Afghan  position, 
could  not  guarantee  his  safety.  The  attitude  and  the  ultimatum  calling  upon  the  Afghans 
of  the  A^faans  toward  their  English  allies  was  to  retire  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Eushk, 
disclosed  to  the  officers  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  proceedings  which  justified  the  Afghans  in 
staff,  who  were  not  allowed  to  approach  near  strengthening  their  position  at  Aktapa,  and 
enough  to  Herat  to  sketch  the  fortifications  throwing  a  force  across  the  river  where  their 
from  the  outside.  The  abandonment  of  the  outposts  had  been  stationed  previous  to  the 
Ameer's  claim  to  Penjdeh  left  room  for  a  com-  agreement. 

{>romise.     Preliminary  arrangements  for  de-       In  answer  to  the  first  demand  for  explana- 

imitation  on  this  basis  were  discussed.    Then  tions  of  the  Penjdeh  incident,  M.  de  Giers  as- 

came  dispatches  from  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  relat-  cribed  the  collision  to  the  military  aspect  of 

ing  to  the  Penjdeh  affair,  which  again  dashed  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  Boundary  Commission, 

the  expectations  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  which  encouraged  Afghan  pretensions.     He 
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complained  further  that  English  officers  had  There  were  thoiannds  of  men,  on  the  one  ride 

directed  the  Afghan  attack.    In  the  answering  '^f^  for  their  country  and  on  the  other  ride  for 

dispatch  to  Sir  idward  Thornton  at  St.  Peterf  pL^^Jr^2S|?i>rS>n^S^°  iSkVlS^r'o? 

onrg,  Jbarl  liranyule  aeniecL  tne  latter  state-  bloody  oollirion.    Thia  engagement  oame  between  the 

ment,  and  declined  to  admit  that  the  Boundary  danger  and  the  people  exposed  to  it,  and  we  believed 

Commission  had  any  relation  to  the  subject.  *hat  it  would  be  reoognized  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 

On  the  2l8t  of  April  came  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  ^If^t  ITii^Sfl^'IiS  vlLS^l^J^^^'r^ 

J  A^'i^j    A^i. A      Tu^  n^                i.         A-u  *™*  there  would  be  a  rivalry  between  the  two  pow- 

detailed  statement.     Ine  Ciovernment  on  the  en  to  sift  the  incident  that  followed  to  the  end,  and 

Neva  declined  to  submit  the  Pex^jdeh  affair  to  how  it  had  come  about,  and  who  and  where  were  the 

further  inquiry.    Earl  Qranyille  then  proposed  persona  upon  whom  the  reeponaibility  rested.     All 

to  Baron  de  Staal,  the  Russian  minister  at  this,  sir,  remaina  in  TOpense.  What  hapiyne^ 

London,  to  submit  the  question  to  arbi^ation.  S^^^^R^roSJ^if^othi^^ 

The  Russian  representattve  thought  that  his  poaely  oventate  anything.    AllI  say  ia  thb,  that  that 

Government  would  not  admit  the  principle  woftu  engagement  of  the  80th  of  Blarch  distinctly 

of  arbitration,  and  that,  if  it  did,  the  only  showed  that  one  patty  or  both  had  either  through  m- 

accepUble  arbitrator  would  be  ^e  Emperor  ^' ^^^^^.f'tT^^e^  l^^ 

Wilhelm,  who  would  probably  refuse  to  serve.  „d  we  consider  it  still,  toK^e  duty  of  both  oo^ 

The   British  minister    expressed  satisfaction  tiies^and,  above  all,  1  will  say  for  the  honor  of  both 

with  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor,  oountriee— to  examine  how  and  by  whose  fiiult  thia 

and  thought  that  he  would  act,  if  both  gov-  calamity  came  about.    I  will  have  no  foregone  con- 

A«nT»«A«i*o  n«.i»A/i  «••  fr^^  4'\*i^  oaV/x  r^#  o«.A«4^n»  o  cluslon !  I  wUl  not  aotioipate  that  wc  aTO  lu  tho  Hght, 

emments  urged  it.  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  ^^  although  I  have  per&Tconfldence  in  the  honor 

great  calamity.    On  the  26  th  came  a  dispatch  «nd  intelligence  of  our  offloere,  I  wiU  not  now  assume 


dieted  three  dajB  later,  produced  iutenee  alarm  J^t  to  b^\  tal^TthSr'^SS^m.ni 

m  England.  and  to  every  contracting  party.    I  will  not  say  that 

On  April  27  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the  we  are  even  now  in  poaseasion  of  all  the  &cts  of  the 

House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  vote  of  ?ase,  but  we  are  in  ppsaession  of  fiwto  which  create 

j^m^Ai*  #/^-  wo*  Tv»AT%ai.af{A«;a    ii«inr^n«»/»;n<*  *u^  ui  our  Huuds  impresslous  unfavorable  to  the  conduct 

credit  for  war  preparations,  announcing  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^  those  who  form  the  other  party  to  these 

Srobable  •witndrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  negotiations.    But  I  will  not  deviate  from  the  strict- 

oodan  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  declaring  est  principle  of  justice  in  antidpatinff  anjrthing  of  the 

that  there  was  abundant  cause  for  prepara-  ultimate  issue  of  that  fair  inquiry  which  we  desire  to 

fiQYi'  prosecute  and  are  endeavonn^  to  prosecute.     The 

cause  of  that  deplorable  colliaion  may  be  uncertain. 

.    I  am  not  called  upon  to  deflne—and  I  would  find  Whose  was  the  provocation  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 

great  dilBculty  in  cfoing  so,  since  it  does  not  stand  oonaequence.    We  know  that  the  attack  waa  a  Bus- 

upon  anv  choice  of  mine  or  of  my  coUeagnea — the  d&-  man  attack :  we  know  that  the  Afghans  suffered  in 

fffee  of  oanger  that  may  be  before  us.    We  have  la-  life,  in  spint,  and  in  repute ;  we  know  that  a  blow 

bored  and  we  continue  to  labor  for  an  honorable  set-  was  struck  at  the  credit  and  authority  of  a  sovereign, 
tlement  by  pacific  means ;  but  one  thing  I  will  venture  .  our  protected  ally,  who  had  committed  no  offense. 

to  say  wiui  regard  to  that  sad  oontingenqy  of  an  out-  All  I  say,  sir,  is  that  we  can  not,  in  that  state  of 

breaK  of  war,  a  rupture  of  relations  between  two  great  things,  cloae  this  book  and  say,  We  will  look  into  it 

powere  like  Ruasm  and  England— one  thing  I  will  no  more. 

SS{n«"in^  eSSgS'r  to  S.^'ISS'S  ^"Sf  oSSl  .  Jhe  question  of  arbitration  was  submitted  to 
mittee,  that  we  wUl  strive  to  conduct  ourselves  to  the  the  Russian  £mperor,  and  his  reply  was  tele- 
end  of  this  diplomatio  controveny  in  such  a  way  aa  graphed  April  28.  He  refused  to  admit  any- 
that  if,  unhappily,  it  ia  to  end  in  riolence  or  rupture,  S)ing  like  an  inquiry  into  the  acts  of  Gen. 
we  may  at  least  be  able  to  challenge  the  verdiot  of  jTcmumfP  m  hA  AnnsidArm)  himiiAlf  the  hoIa 
clviliMd  mankind  upon  a  reriew  of  the  correspond-  .  T^^V  ^  ^®  considereci  mroseil  me  sole 
ence,  upon  a  reriew  of  the  demands  and  reftinOs,  to  Jndge  of  their  conformity  with  his  orders;  the 
say  whether  we  have  or  whether  we  have  not  done  only  misunderstandmg  that  could  exist  was 
all  that  men  could  do,  by  every  just  and  honorable  between  the  two  governments.  The  Russian 
effort,  to  prevent  the  plunging  of  two  such  opuntriea.  Government  considered  that  it  had  been  quite 
with  all  the  miUions  that  own  their  sway,  into  blood-  xuu'k#«i  t-^  u.  ^m^^i^^^ .  >»«♦.  «#  «*iw  ^n^off/vn  /^# 
shed  and  strife.                                  ^'  ^j}^^^^  ^  ^^  P/T.u^J.      *  *'  S^  qnestion  of 

dignity  prevented  the  direct  settlement  of  the 

He  spoke  of  the  delimitation  plan  as  fhis-  matter  and  the  dose  of  the  incidental  discus- 

trated  to  the  extent  that  it  had  not  been  car-  sion,  so  that  they  could  resume  the  boundary 

ried  into  effect,  and  pointed  out  that  the  delay  negotiations,  then  the  Ozar  reserved  to  him- 

*'  allowed  for  military  advancee  upon  debated  self  to  consider  the  question  of  arbitration.   On 

ground  that  were  obviously  and  on  the  face  of  the  80th  of  April,  M.  de  Giers  then  proposed 

them  in  a  high  degree  dangerous  to  peace  and  to  neutralize  the  Penjdeh  district  pending  dis- 

dangerous  to  the  &ture  settlement  of  the  ques-  cussion,  and  resume  the  frontier  negotiations, 

tion.*'    This  danger  the  ministry  sought  to  neu-  Earl  Granville  stipulated  that  both  Russian 

tralize  by  the  agreement  of  the  16th  of  March,  and  Afghan  troops  should  retire  from  the  dis- 

usually  descrih^  under  the  date  of  the  17th,  triot,  and  on  May  4  agreed  to  resume  nego- 

when  it  was  telegraphed  to  Sir  Peter  Lums-  tiations  and  to  submit  the  Penjdeh  dispute  to 

den,  which  he  characterized  as  a  **  very  aol-  arbitration  if  the  two  governments  could  not 

emn  covenant,  involving  great  issues  " :  harmonixe  their  views.     The  case  for  arbi- 
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tration  was  now  so  narrowed  as  to  deprive  dnrbar  arranged  bj  Lord  Dnfferin.  In  Russia 
the  award  if  made  of  all  significance.  On  the  the  opinion  was  held  that  a  new  arrangement 
4th  of  Maj  was  telegraphed  the  acceptance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ameer  would 
bj  the  English  Government  of  the  arrange-  abrogate  the  frontier  convention  of  1878. 
ment  agreed  to  bj  the  Ozar,  "  that  in  respect  Abdurrahman  Khan  met  Lord  Dufferin  at 
to  any  misunderstanding  that  may  have  arisen  Rawnl  Pindi  in  the  independent  Pumaub,  near 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement  between  the  Afghan  border,  on  the  81&t  of  March.  He 
the  two  Cabinets,  if  there  shall  still  be  found  to  was  received  with  great  ceremony.  The  Duke 
subsist  doubts  and  divergences  of  appreciation,  of  Connaught  was  present  and  called  upon  the 
the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  a  Ameer  with  the  Viceroy  so  as  to  impress  upon 
sovereign  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  two  him  the  fact  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  equal 
governments."  When  the  arbitration  of  the  and  not  as  a  vassal.  A  parade  of  8,000  impe- 
Emperor  Wilhelm  was  found  to  be  impracti-  rial  troops  and  of  8,000  soldiers  of  the  native 
cable,  the  two  Cabinets  agreed  to  submit  the  chiefs  gave  him  a  high  opinion  of  the  strengtli 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  King  of  Den-  and  efficiency  of  the  Indian  army.  A  jeweled 
mark ;  but  finally  the  subject  was  suffered  to  sword  presented  him  by  the  Viceroy  he  de- 
drop  out  of  sight.  dared  would  be  used  against  the  enemies  of 

Tlie  British  boundary  commissioners,  who  the  British  Government.    The  Indian  Govern- 

expected  war  to  be   declared  every  instant,  ment  gave  him  a  mountain-battery,  a  heavy 

found  their  occupation  gone  when  boundary  gun^  5,000  Snyder  rifles,  and  other  presents, 

negotiations  were  renewed  in  London,  May  4.  The  grand  durbar  was  held  April  8.     The 

Sir  Peter  Lumsden  was  recalled  to  London,  and  Ameer  in  a  formal  speech  announced  his  will- 

the  main  body  of  the  commission   was  dis-  ingness  to  render  with  his  army  and  his  peo- 

persed  aud  sent  back  to  India.    Col.  Ridgway  pie  any  services  that  might  be  required  of  nim 

with  a  small  escort,  and  the  surveying  officers  or  of  the  Afghan  nation.    "  As  the  British 

Colonels  Yate  and  Peacock,  remained  so  as  to  Government,"  he  said,  "  has  declared  that  it 

enable  the  commission,  reduced  to  the  dimen-  will  assist  me  in  repelling  any  foreign  enemy, 

sions  desired  by  Russia,  to  begin  operations  as  so  it  is  right  that  Afghanistan  should  firmly 

soon  as  the  main  features  of  the  boundary  unite  and  stand  side  by  side  with  the  British 

should  be  settled  upon  by  the  two  Cabinets.  Mr.  Government." 

Gladstone  took  pains  to  explain  that  the  recall  Among  the  new  arrangements  arrived  at  in 
of  Gen.  Lumsden  involved  no  rebuke  or  dis-  the  conference  was  the  final  agreement  of  Ab- 
pleasure.  The  general  impression  was  that  the  dnrrahman  to  receive  an  English  envoy  in  Ca- 
oommissioner  himself  was  dissatisfied  and  asked  bul.  The  British  representative,  Mirza  Ataul- 
to  be  relieved.  Decorations  and  promotions  lab  Khan,  proceeded  to  Cabul  in  August.  The 
were  bestowed  upon  the  officers  of  the  expe-  Ameer's  request  for  more  arms  and  money  was 
dition,  partly  as  an  answer  to  the  action  of  acceded  to,  and  his  annual  subsidy  was  raised, 
the  Russian  authorities,  who,  instead  of  disa-  Preparattons  for  War.— Russia  re-enforced  her 
vowing  the  proceedings  of  Komaroff  and  Ali-  garrisons  in  Turkomania,  and  advanced  her 
khanoff,  as  was  demanded  by  the  British  Gov-  pickets  to  Pul-i-Khatnm  and  Yolatan  simul- 
emment,  sent  them  decorative  orders  and  mes^  taneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  Bound- 
sages  of  praise.  Lord  Granville's  dispatch  of  ary  Commission.  The  presence  of  Indian  troops 
May  4,  which  accepted  the  Russian  compromise  on  the  frontier  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
and  closed  the  incident,  smoothed  over  the  bit-  strengthening  the  Russian  position  in  the  Tur- 
ter  charges  of  bad  faith  that  were  bandied  back  koman  country.  The  advance  of  Russia  to 
and  forth  with  the  avowal  that  "  it  has  at  no  Sarakhs  and  the  Murghab,  and  the  extension 
time  been  the  desire  of  her  Majesty's  Govern-  of  the  Transcaspian  Railroad  to  Askabad,  gave 
ment  to  see  gallant  officers  on  either  side  put  the  first  impulse  to  a  concentration  of  Indian 
upon  their  trial."  troops  on  the  Afghan  border.    The  English 

The  Dnrbar  at  Rawil  Plndl. — One  of  Lord  Duf-  Government  was  persuaded  to  authorize  the 

f  erin's  strokes  of  policy  was  to  arrange  a  con-  construction  of  the  Sibi-Quetta  Railroad,  part- 

ference  with  the  Ameer  in  order  to  strength-  ly  laid  by  the  Disraeli  Government,  but  torn 

en  and  draw  closer  the  relations  between  the  up  in  pursuance  of  the  '^  backward  "  policy, 

Afghan  monarch  and  the  Indian  Government  and  its  extension  to  the  Pishin  valley.    Quetta 

by  a  modification  of  the  existing  compact.    In  became  a  busy  British  residence,  the  center  of 

the  durbar  with  Lord  Mayo  at  Umballa  in  1869  a  military  district,  and  the  headquarters  of  a 

Shere  Ali  asked  for  a  treaty  of  protection,  a  division  of  the  Indian  army.    Under  cover  of 

fixed  subsidy,  and  a  dynastic  pledge.    Failing  the  railroad  works  troops  were  massed  in  the 

to  obtain  a  definite  arrangement,  he  was  event-  Bolan  Pass  and  the  Quetta  district,  to  build 

ually  drawn  into  the  Russian  alliance.    Since  and  guard  the  line  about  the  time  when  the 

then  Abdurrahman  had  received  a  promise  of  Boundary  Commission  set  out  for  Herat.    The 

protection  which,  on  the  principle  that  '*  the  military  district  of  Quetta  includes  the  Bolan 

yea  and  nay  of  a  viceroy  is  equal  to  the  most  Pass  and  some  places  east  of  it,  as  well  as  the 

formal  treaty,"  was  looked  upon  as  binding.  Pishin  valley.    Before  the  Zhob  valley  expe- 

He  had  also  a  regular  subsidy.    The  Russian  dition  the  forces  stationed  in  the  district  were 

Government  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  8,089  British  infantry,  three  batteries  of  Brit- 
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kh  artillery  with  828  men,  11,016  native  in-  Qaetta  and  Pishin  district  nnmbering  about 

fantry,  624  native  cavalry,  and  one  native  bat-  20,000,  and  in  Sinde  6,000  more.    Arrange- 

tery  with  168  men,  a  total  of  15,176  men  with  ments  were  made  for  sending  15,000  men  from 

22  gans.    After  the  Zhob  valley  expedition  the  England  at  once  to  India.    The  vote  of  credit 

5,673  men  composing  it  were  distributed  in  the  for  £11,000,000  was  asked  for  a  few  days  be- 

Qnetta  command  and  in  Sinde.    A  consider-  fore  the  settlement  of  the  Peigdeh  question, 

able  portion  of  this  army  of  more  than  20,000  on  May  4.     The  Conservatives  accused  the 

troops,  with  82  guns,  was  .stationed  in  the  ministry  afterward  of  threatening  war  against 

Pishin  valley,  80  miles  beyond  Quetta,  while  Russia  merely  to  cover  their  retreat  from  the 

at  Quetta  there  were  garrisoned  7,000  men«  Soodan,  and  to  obtain  the  money  to  pay  the 

In  Sinde  there  were  6,188  men  and  12  guns,  losses  of  the  Nile  expedition  by  combining 

Another  enormous  garrison  was  maintained  in  the  account  with  a  vote  for  military  prepa- 

the  Punjaub,  principally  at  Peshawer,  near  rations. 

the  entrance  of  the  iLhyber  Pass.  The  naval  authorities  had  long  been  busy  in 
There  were  no  open  and  menacing  prepara-  the  dock-yards  preparing  for  the  emergency — 
tions  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  com-  coaling  the  reserve  fleet,  overhauling  the  tor- 
missioners  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  when  the  pedo-boats,  and  pushing  forward  the  work  of 
Oossacks  advanced  to  Zulfikar  and  Akrobat,  construction  and  equipment.  Orders  were  now 
and  Qen,  EomarofTs  detachment  threatened  received  to  prepare  for  service  the  ships  of 
Penjdeh.  and  when  the  English  officers  en-  the  first  reserve  and  ships  under  construction 
oouragea  the  Afghans  to  advance  their  out-  that  could  be  speedUy  got  ready.  The  naval 
posts  to  the  same  line,  and  resist  every  further  and  military  arsenals,  and  the  private  manu- 
encroachment,  sending  home  at  the  same  time  factories  of  arms  and  stores,  were  set  in  opera- 
startling  accounts  of  Russian  acts  of  defiance  tion  to  the  extent  of  their  productive  capacity, 
and  aggression.  The  English  demand  for  with-  The  procrastination  and  delay  of  the  Naval 
draw^  from  the  debatable  zone  had  been  met  Boara  with  reference  to  breech -loading  guns, 
by  a  further  advance,  and  the  English  minis-  and  other  neglected  matters,  came  to  an  end. 
ters  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  a  The  War  Office  likewise  showed  an  unwonted 
question  of  50  versts  of  sand  and  pasture-land,  and  feverish  activity.  Before  the  end  of  March 
with  a  few  thousand  Turkomans,  or  of  the  a  number  of  the  fastest  steamships  of  the  Ou- 
seizure  of  the  '*  gateway  of  India.''  The  hot-  nard.  National,  and  Guion  lines  were  leased  by 
beaded  officers  on  either  side  were  likely  to  the  Government  on  contracts  running  to  Sept. 
provoke  a  collision  at  any  time.  A  warlike  1,  with  the  option  of  purchase, 
spirit  was  roused  in  England  and  India,  and  The  most  effective  war  measure  that  Eng- 
was  shared  by  the  military  and  Anglo-Indian  land  could  take  in  Central  Asia  was  the  exteu- 
anthorities.  The  sentiments  of  the  Ameer,  sion  of  the  strategic  railroad.  It  was  expected 
who  was  shortly  to  meet  the  Viceroy,  were  that  it  could  be  completed  to  Quetta  by  Sep- 
not  known;  and,  to  preserve  his  confidence  tember,  1885,  but  the  natural  gradients  were 
and  loyalty,  the  British  Cabinet  were  ready  to  found  to  be  too  steep  between  Sir-i-Bolan  and 
go  to  war.  To  show  the  Czar,  the  Ameer,  and  Darawaza,  so  that  it  could  not  be  completed 
the  Indian  people  that  they  would  not  shrink  for  two  years.  A  military  road  had  been  made 
from  the  defense  of  British  interests,  they  be-  through  the  Bolan  Pass  before  the  concentra- 
gan  to  mobilize  when  reports  came  that  Ko-  tion  of  troops  at  Quetta,  but,  owing  to  the  lack 
maroff  was  threatening  Penjdeh  after  the  March  of  bridges,  a  field  railroad  could  not  be  laid, 
agreement  Lord  Dufferin,  when  on  the  way  and  mdes  had  to  be  relied  on  for  transport, 
to  Rawul  Pindi,  ordered  50,000  men  to  take  Work  was  begun  on  a  temporary  railroad  along 
the  field  under  the  command  of  Sir  Donald  the  bed  of  the  Bolan  river,  and  by  the  old  road 
Stewart.  The  force,  composed  of  the  Slits  of  to  Sir-i-Bolan,  and  then,  beyond  the  break  in 
the  Anglo-Indian  array,  was  divided  into  two  the  upper  pass,  from  Darawaza  to  Quetta. 
army  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Gen-  This  was  the  route  graded  under  the  Conserva- 
erals  Hardinge  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  tive  Administration.  The  embankments  were 
Lord  Hartington  provided,  in  the  supplement-  now  to  a  great  extent  washed  away.  Work 
ary  army  estimates,  for  the  immediate  increase  was  pushea  forward  also  on  the  Harnai  route, 
of  the  English  army  by  15,000  men,  to  bring  Cholera  soon  broke  out  in  the  camps,  necessi- 
up  the  regular  army,  weakened  by  the  Egyp-  tatin^  the  cessation  of  operations  on  the  Har- 
tian  operations,  to  its  normal  strength.  On  nai  hue  below  the  Chapnar  rift  and  on  the 
the  same  day,  March  26,  the  British  army  and  lower  sections  of  the  Bolan  line,  and  the  re- 
militia  reserves  were  called  out  by  royal  proc-  moval  of  the  men  to  the  mountains  until  Sep- 
lamation.  There  were  about  40,000  available  tember,  to  work  on  the  summit  sections.  Be- 
men  in  the  regular  army  reserve,  and  80,000  yond  Quetta  the  road  was  completed  for  thirty 
in  the  militia  reserve,  to  enable  the  places  of  miles  by  the  end  of  July, 
the  two  army  corps,  and  a  reserve  division  of  During  the  period  of  extreme  tension  in 
10.000  men,  also  mobilized,  to  be  supplied  by  April  and  May,  English  cruisers  followed  Rus- 
fresh  English  troops.  There  were  already  on  sian  men-of-war  in  all  their  movements.  In 
the  Afghan  frontier  nearly  enough  men  to  American  waters  the  Garnet  shadowed  closely 
form  the  first  army  corps,  the  troops  in  the  the  Russian  Strelok..     The  Russian  admiral 
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oommanding  the  squadron  in  the  China  seas,  the  dnrbar,  and  offered  to  famish  troops  for 

when  followed  into  Yokohama  bj  three  Brit-  operations  on  the  Afghan  frontier, 

ish  ships,  prepared  for  action,  and  brought  his  KuBiaM  liilitiMM  with  Ptnbu — Simnltaneoasly 

gans  to  bear,  explaining  to  the  British  flag-  with  her  advance  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan 

captain,  who  questioned  him  as  to  his  strange  Russia  has  betrayed  an  inclination  to  secure  a 

conduct,  that  tiie  persistency  with  which  Brit-  new  **  rectification "  of  the  Persian  frontier 

ish  ships  followed  the  vessels  of  his  fleet  led  which  would  give  her  a  portion  of  the  fertile 

him  to  suspect  some  sinister  design.  lands  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Shah^s 

As  announced  in  the  debate  on  the  vote  of  dominions,  and  greatly  improve  her  military, 
credit,  the  Khartoum  expedition  planned  for  political,  and  commercial  position,  especially 
the  autumn  was  countermanded,  and  the  with-  in  relation  to  Herat.  It  is  possible  to  improve 
drawal  of  the  forces  in  the  Soodan  was  in  the  Russian  communications  and  means  of  sub- 
progress.  The  Indian  troops  at  Suakin  were  sistence  in  this  quarter  by  irrigating  the  desert; 
ordered  home.  The  Australian  contingent  in  but  that  object  can  be  accomplish^  still  better 
the  Soodan  was  offered  for  service  in  Afghan-  by  annexing  a  part  of  Ehorassan.  Since  the 
istan  if  necessary  by  the  (rovemment  of  New  inclosure  of  Persia  on  the  east  as  well  as  on 
South  Wales.  Other  colonies  made  like  offers,  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Russian  do- 
Fortifications  at  Hong-Kong,  Singapore,  and  minions,  the  Shah  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
other  naval  ports  were  enlarged  and  improved,  the  Ozar.  Difficulties  between  the  Persian 
and  coal  stored  at  the  coaling-stations.  A  new  Government  and  Tomut  Turkomans  immi- 
ooaling-station.  Port  Hamilton,  was  occupied  grated  from  Russian  territory  led  recently  to 
in  the  China  seas,  within  a  few  hundred  miles  complaints  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  overtures 
of  Vladivostock.  The  inhabitants  of  British  for  the  cession  of  Astrabad  Bay  and  the  Attrek 
Columbia  began  to  fortify  their  own  ports,  valley,  controlling  the  route  from  the  Caspian 
and  the  people  of  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore  to  Meshed.  Russia  is  said  to  have  made  offers 
bore  the  principal  part  of  the  costs  of  forti-  for  the  purchase  of  the  sacred  city  of  Meshed, 
fication.  the  possession  of  which  would  give  her  a  great 

The  Hindoos  manifested  generally  a  spirit  of  influence  in  the  Mohammedan  world  as  well  as 
devoted  loyalty.  The  native  papers,  which  a  another  commercial  and  military  route  to  Herat 
few  months  before  were  loud  m  complaints  of  and  central  Asia,  and  a  wide  section  of  pro- 
British  oppression,  and  scarcely  veiled  their  ductive  country.  The  Khorassanis  are  pre* 
revolutionary  sentiments,  now  vied  with  the  pared,  if  not  eager,  for  Russian  annexation, 
London  press  in  bellicose  expressions.  Wealthy  detesting  as  they  do  the  Kajur  dynasty.  A 
nobles  offered  their  property  to  the  Govern-  petition  to  the  White  Czar  to  that  effect  was 
ment  for  the  object  of  repelling  invasion.  The  lately  circulated  among  them^  receiving  10,000 
feudatory  sovereigns,  whose  overgrown  arma-  signatures.  When  the  Russians  moved  upon 
ments  were  the  subject  of  a  scare  in  England  Merv,  the  Zill-es-Sultan,  Gk>vemor  of  southern 
the  year  before,  placed  troops  and  money  at  Persia  at  Ispahan,  who  is  the  favorite  son  of 
the  disposal  of  the  imperial  authorities.  The  the  Shah,  the  most  likely  successor  to  the 
Nepaulese  Government  called  out  and  drilled  throne,  and  the  most  efficient  administrator  in 
12,000  Goorkas,  and  proffered  their  service.  Persia,  went  to  Teheran  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
The  Maharajah  of  Mysore  equipped  a  regiment  ing  the  ministry  of  war,  and  of  carrying  out  a 
of  cavalry,  and  offered  to  supply  bullocks  and  plan  for  an  Enslish  alliance  against  Russia.  To 
to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  re-  conciliate  England.  Ayub  Khan,  the  pretender 
sources  of  his  state.  The  Nawab  of  Moorshe-  whom  Russia  may  nelp  to  the  throne  of  Cabul, 
dabad  sold  his  &mily  jewels  in  order  to  place  was  arrested  near  the  Afghan  border  and  im- 
two  lacs  of  rupees  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov-  prisoned,  while  an  Anglophile  official  was  made 
emment.  The  Nawab  Ahsumoolla  Khan,  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  condition  for 
Dacca,  sold  all  his  personal  property,  and  prof-  the  transfer  of  the  Shah^s  sympathies  to  Eng- 
fered  the  eight  lacs  that  it  realized.  The  land  was  the  realization  of  Nassr-ed-Din's  old 
Maharajah  of  Tipperah,  another  of  the  promi-  dream  of  the  annexation  of  Herat.  To  this  the 
nent  Mohammedans  of  Bengal,  offered  to  con-  English  Government  would  not  listen,  so  the 
tribute  the  proceeds  of  his  entire  estate.  The  plan  fell  through,  and  the  war  office  was  given 
heads  of  all  the  most  important  Mohammedan  to  another  son  of  the  Shah,  the  N^b-es-Sul- 
and  Hindoo  native  states  made  formal  tenders  taneh,  a  friend  of  Russia,  who  brought  to  the 
of  service  at  the  Rawul  Pindi  Durbar.  The  avaricious  monarch  a  gift  of  250,000  tomans, 
ruler  of  Cashmere  placed  his  entire  resources  supplied  according  to  Persian  rumors  from  the 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Viceroy.  Similar  offers  Russian  Exchequer.  In  July,  1884,  while  the 
were  made  by  the  R^put  chiefs  of  Oodeypoor,  arrangements  for  the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan 
Jeypoor,  Jodhpoor,  IHwar,  Dholapore,  Kotah,  frontier  were  in  progress,  Yahya  Khan,  a  rela- 
and  Bikaneer;  the  Punjaub  chiefs  of  Pnttiala,  tive  of  the  Shah  and  a  high  officer  of  state, 
Bhawalpore,  Nabha,  ana  Jhind ;  the  great  Mo-  the  Mushir-ed-Dowleh,  was  dispatched  to  St. 
hammedan  chiefs  Scindia  and  Holkar  of  cen-  Petersburg  on  a  secret  mission.  The  Shah  is 
tral  India,  those  of  Bhopcd,  Rewah,  Dhan,  said  to  iiave  conceded  to  Russia  the  privilege, 
Oorcha,  Pnnna,  Rutlam,  and  Jowra,  and  the  in  the  event  of  an  English  war,  of  occupying 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  was  represented  at  and  garrisoning  the  Persian  frontier  south  of 
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Sarakhs  alon^  the  Heri  Bud  as  £eir  as  Eiaflr  her  antagonist  to  deliver  a  telling  blow.    The 

Kideh,  the  point  where  the  Meshed-Herat  road  whole  ease  of  the  English  depended  on  the  de- 

orosses  the  frontier  line.  Insive  figment  of  a  '^  strong,  onited,  and  friend- 

The  Attltade  tf  efher  Pewcnb — The  English  ly  Afghanistan."  To  attempt  to  march  an 
speculated  on  a  wide-spread  disaffection  in  army  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan 
Russia  which  would  cripple  the  empire  in  the  to  battle  for  the  neutralization  of  the  disputed 
event  of  war;  If  they  could  land  in  G^rgia,  strip  of  country,  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
they  expected  that  a  rising  of  the  whole  Oau-  reconquest  and  thorough  subjugation  of  the 
casus  would  take  place,  and  the  Russian  com-  Afghans  would  be  first  necessary.  Such  an 
munications  with  Asia  would  be  broken.  The  attempt  would  enable  Russia  to  absorb  the  sub- 
Turkomans  were  represented  as  embittered  by  ject  races  of  northern  Afghanistan  without  a 
oppression,  or  easily  to  be  bought  off  from  their  stru^le,  and  fix  the  boundary  along  the  Hin- 
aUegiance.  Turkey  they  looked  upon  as  their  doo-Koosh.  including  whatever  strat^cal  posi- 
necessary  aDy.  Austria  was  counted  upon  for  tions  she  cnose  to  possess  herself  of,  if  it  did 
a  diversion  in  the  Balkan  principalities,  while  not  drive  the  Afghans  into  the  arms  of  Russia 
the  Magyars  were  thought  to  be  eager  to  seize  and  enable  her  to  chase  the  English  across  the 
upon  Poland  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  Russia  out  Suleiman  range  and  carry  the  war  into  ^dia 
of  revenge  for  old  wrongs.  The  existing  cool-  '*  under  the  banner  of  plunder  and  carnage, 
nesB  wiw  Germany  and  her  rigidly  pacific  pol-  after  the  manner  of  Tamerlane."  The  false 
icy  gave  them  no  expectation  of  assistance  from  and  helpless  position  into  which  English  diplo- 
her,  but  rather  of  efforts  to  avert  or  circum-  maoy  was  betrayed  gave  the  British  side  of 
scribe  the  c-onflict  The  large  German  inter-  the  controversy  the  anpearance  of  hypocritical 
est  in  Russian  loans  rendered  such  efforts  the  bluster  intended  mainly  to  impress  the  Ameer 
more  probable.  The  financial  embarrassments  and  the  people  of  India, 
of  Russia  were  supposed  to  be  so  great  as  to  It  was  reported  that  the  German  and  Aus- 
deprive  her  perhaps  of  the  means,  and  certain-  trian  ambassadors  informed  the  Porte  in  April 
ly  of  the  will,  to  carry  on  a  great  war.  The  that  if  Turkey  allowed  either  the  British  or 
Russians  held  as  slight  an  opinion  of  the  abil-  the  Russian  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  the 
ity  of  the  English  to  engage  in  the  struggle,  Treaty  of  Berlin  would  00  ^^  be  annulled,  and 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  army  and  the  thatGermany  and  Austria  would  consider  tnem- 
backward  state  of  their  armaments.  Against  selves  free  from  every  engagement.  They  de- 
an immediate  conflict  on  the  A^han  frontier  clared  further  that  the  Porte  would  have  to 
they  felt  secure,  and  thought  tha^  before  that  make  its  neutrtdity  respected  by  its  own  re- 
could  come,  Afgnanistan  would  go  to  pieces  and  sources,  and  that  the  result  would  be  the  same 
the  richest  provinces  of  the  country  fall  under  if  either  belligerent  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Russian  sway.    Though  the  Afghan  ruler  was  Dardanelles. 

oontroUed  by  English  influences,  or  rather  paid  The  Swedish  Government  began  to  arm  its 
to  keep  quiet,  Russia  might  agam  acquire  the  fleet  and  to  construct  batteries  for  the  purpose 
ascendency  she  had  in  the  times  of  Dost  Mo-  of  preventing  England  from  establishing  a  coal- 
hammed  and  Shore  Ali.  Assertions  were  re-  ing- station  in  Gotland.  The  Baltic  powers 
peatedly  made  by  Russian  officials  and  publicists  were  expected  to  unite  in  enforcing  the  neu- 
that  Abdurrahman  was  playing  a  double  game,  trality  of  the  sound.  The  Porte  provided 
The  English  counted  further  that  China  would  against  eventualities  by  fortifying  Ears  and  or- 
ally herself  with  England  in  order  to  save  Oorea  dering  arms  and  ammunition, 
from  invasion  and  the  seizure  of  her  harbors  W^e  England  and  India  were  stirred  with 
for  a  Russian  naval  base,  and  to  recover  Mant-  war  preparations,  preliminary  arrangements 
ohooria.  for  mobilization  were  quietly  made  in  Russia. 

The  Russian  position  in  the  controversy  re-  The  Russian  press  contemptuously  character- 

oeived  actually  the  moral  support  of  the  Aus-  ized  the  feverish  preparations  of  Great  Britain 

tro-Gkrman  alliance.  Confident  of  this  support,  as  childish  threats.    Since  the  beginning  of  the 

the  Russian  Cabinet  could  afford  to  disregard  year  only  a  slight  movement  of  troops  had 

the  warlike  threats  of  England,  and  maintain  taken  place,  principally  from  Turkistan  to  the 

firmly  the  ground  taken  in  the  boundary  dis-  Afghan  firontier.    A  few  battalions  only  had 

pute.    Evidence  transpired  that  the  German  crossed  the  Caspian.    The  force  on  the  Afghan 

Chancellor  was  taking  measures  to  prevent  an  frontier  in  May  was  reported  as  follows :  In 

immediate  conflict.    However  little  Gtormany  Ehaka,  100  infantry.  400  cavalry,  and  8  guns; 

might  object  to  the  northern  Colossus  that  at  Surakhs,  800  infantry,  400  cavalry,  and  8 

hemmed  her  growth  in  eastern  Europe  and  guns;  at  Pnl-i-Ehatum,  200  infantry  and  100 

the  arrogant  naval  power  that  thwarted  her  cavalry ;  at  Eushid  EaJa,  2,020  infantry,  800 

aspirations  over  seas  wasting  their  energies  in  cavalry,  and  4  guns ;  between  Eushid  Eala  and 

a  localized  conflict  in  central  Asia,  she  could  Merv,  2,000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  4  guns; 

not  suffer  the  torch  of  war  to  be  kindled  in  near  Penjdeh,  1,200  infantry,  800  cavalry,  and 

Europe.    If  Germany  and  Austria,  according  4  guns;   at  Zulflkar,  400  infantry;   and  at 

to  their  apparent  intention,  compelled  Turkey  Akrobat,  200  cavalry, 

to  keep  the  Dardanelles  closed  against  the  Eng-  After  the  Pei^jdeh  incident  war  prepara- 

lish  fleet,  Great  Britain  could  nowhere  reach  tions  proceeded  with  greater  haste.    Two  di- 
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visions  were  forwarded  to  Tnrkistan.     The  did  not  send  G^n.  Zelenoy  to  meet  Sir  Peter 

enormonsforce,  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  Lomsden,  but  laid  their  territorial  claims  be- 

men,  already  stationed  in  the  Gaaoasos,  was  fore  the  London  Government,  while  the  Oos- 

increased.    Hedoabts  were  made  at  Batonm.  sacks  quietly  occupied  the  country  claimed. 

At  Oronstadt  orders  were  received  about  the  M.  Lesrar,  an  engineer  of  French  birth,  who 

middle  of  April  to  have  40  war-ships  and  20  had  explored  the  frontier  region  with  reference 

torpedo-boats  made  ready  for  immediate  serv-  to  railroad  routes,  was  sent  to  London  in  the 

ice.     Troops   and   stores  were  sent  out  to  beginning  of  February,  to  assist  in  the  negotia- 

Vladivostook.    Before  the  middle  of  April  the  tions  between  Earl  Granville  and  Baron  de 

Cossack  reserves  were  called  out,  which  is  the  StaaL    The  main  point  of  the  Russian  conten- 

first  step  toward  placing  the  Army  of  the  Cau-  tion  was  that  the  frontier  line  should  be  an 

casus  on  a  war  footing.  ethnographical  one,  and  that  it  should  assign 

The  army  in  Turkistan  numbered   nearly  to  Russia  the  Turkoman  tribes  that  had  recent- 

70,000  men,  including  the  Oossacks  colonized  ly  acknowledged  Russian  sovereignty,  and  all 

in  Zerafshan  and  on  the  Narym.    The  main  the  lands  possessed  by  them.    The  Une  along 

forces  were  collected  in  the  Ferghana  district,  the  crest  of  the  Barkhut   and  Paropamisus 

with  headquarters  at  Marghilan,  and  in  the  mountains,  from  the  Hen  Rud  to  the  head-wa- 

Zerafsban  district  with  Samarcand  for  its  pen-  ters  of  the  Eushk,  was  proposed  as  a  suitable 

ter.    In  the  first  there  were  12,000  men,  and  one  from  the  ethnical  point  of  view,  and  also 

in  the  other  from  12,000  to  15,000.    The  Amu  in  a  geographical  and  in  a  strategical  sense. 

Darya  district  was  garrisoned  by  from  4,000  to  The  country  to  the  north  of  it  had  been  re- 

5,000  men.    These  forces,  which  would  operate  daimed  from  predatory  violence  and  rendered 

in  the  region  of  the  Oxus,  and  possibly  descend  available  for  peaceful  colonization  by  Russian 

into  India  near  Jassin  by  a  new  route  across  arms.    The  argument  that  a  part  of  it  once  be- 

the  Pamir,  could  be  recruited  from  Tashkend  longed  to  Herat  was  balanced  by  historical 

and  the  line  of  the  Syr  Darya,  and  ultimately  claims  based  on  the  ancient  extension  of  the 

from  Orenburg  and    western   Siberia.     The  dominion  of  Merv.    The  alarm  and  hostility 

Turkistan  army  was  xmder  the  oonunand  of  created  in  Fngland  by  the  Russian  advance, 

Gkn.  Rosenbach.    Gen.  EomarofTs  army  num-  and  the  angry  demand  that  the  Russian  out- 

bered  about  6,000  men,  including  the  newly  en-  posts  should  retire  from  the  debated  zone,  led 

li8ted  Turkomans,  and  had  to  depend  upon  the  M.  de  Giers  to  offer  as  a  concession,  in  the  be- 

Oaucasus  for  re-enforcements.  ginning  of  March,  that  the  line  should  not  fol- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  terminus  of  low  the  physical  fi'ontier  of  the  Borkhut  raount- 

the  Transcaspian  Railway  was  still  at  Eizil  Ar-  ains,  but  should  be  drawn  farther  north  in 

vat,  146  miles  from  Michaelovsk,  the  starting-  such  a  way  as  to  include  in  the  Russian  domin- 

Eoint.  The  road  was  graded  nearly  to  Aska-  iou  the  pasture-lands  of  the  Salors,  the  salt 
ad  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  track  was  lakes  of  Ni  Maksar,  which  furnish  the  Turko- 
laid  as  far  as  Baml,  85  mUes  east  of  Eizil  Arvat.  mans  with  their  salt-supply  and  their  only  ex- 
For  the  rest  of  the  line  the  rails  were  still  at  port  article,  and  the  oasis  of  Peigdeh.  This 
St.  Petersburg.  The  rolling-stock  was  very  line,  propounded  by  M.  Lessar,  coincided  with 
deficient,  but  an  additional  supply  was  being  the  line  of  Oossack  posts,  which  had  been  ad- 
made  at  Dantzio.  The  road  was  completed  to  vanoed  to  goard  the  Salor  pasturages  and  the 
Askabad  by  about  the  1st  of  October.  salt  lakes,  except  at  Penjdeh,  then  held  by  Af- 
The  Boudary  BTcgtdatlMS. — The  Russian  Gk>v-  ffhan  troops.  Since  the  arrival  of  Sir  Peter 
ernment  insisted  from  the  beginning  that  the  Lumsden  the  Afghans  also  had  advanced  into 
basis  of  the  delimitation  should  be  settled  by  the  debatable  zone.  They  confronted  the  Rus- 
direct  negotiations  between  the  two  cabinets,  sians  at  Zulfikar,  occupied  the  northern  en- 
The  English  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  trances  of  the  Borkhut  passes,  and  had  crossed 
not  having  at  command  the  necessary  topo-  the  Eushk  at  Penjdeh.  The  expulsion  of  the 
graphical  information,  sought  to  invest  the  Afghans  from  Penjdeh  gave  the  Russians  mili- 
Frontier  Commission  with  the  fullest  possible  tary  possession  of  every  district  claimed.  The 
dignity  and  power.  The  Russian  Cabinet  was  attitude  of  the  Ameer  Abdurrahman  and  the 
determined  to  make  good  its  claims  to  the  lands  feeling  of  the  powers  of  Europe  forced  Eng- 
of  the  Turkomans,  while  the  Anglo-Indian  an-  land  to  give  up  every  thought  of  declaring  war. 
thorities  were  disposed  to  contest  those  claims.  On  the  18tn  of  April  Lord  Granville  pro- 
as was  shown  by  the  Afghan  occupation  of  posed  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
Penjdeh.  If  the  Russians  had  sent  an  osten-  regrettable  occurrences  such  as  that  of  the  80th 
tatious  commission,  attended  by  a  small  army,  of  March,  the  Russian  troops  should  withdraw 
such  as  the  Indian  and  military  authorities  had  from  the  disputed  territory,  the  English  Gov- 
persuaded  the  British  Government  to  send  as  ernment  undertaking  on  their  part  to  prevent 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden^s  escort,  a  wrangle  over  dis-  the  return  of  any  Afghan  force  to  the  debata- 
puted  points  between  the  commissioners  might  ble  land,  and  that  the  Russian  commissioners 
lead  to  a  collision  between  British  and  Russian  should  proceed  to  the  spot  and  the  joint  oom- 
troops  and  precipitate  a  war.  Therefore  the  mission  begin  operations  at  once ;  that  the 
Russian  Government,  protesting  that  an  unos-  commission  should  be  guided  by  the  political 
tentations  technical  commission  was  intended,  relations  of  the  tribes  occupying  the  country, 
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ttoi  BToid  imporing  npim  the  Ameer  obHga-  Negotietioiu  were  resamed  in  May.     The 

tions  that  be  would  be  nnwilluig  or  unable  to  EoglUh  Cabinet  showed  a  wUlio^esa  to  aooept 

fiilfill;  and  that  eny  difFerence  ari«ng  between  the /ait  aecompli,  and  give  Penjdeb  to  Russia. 

the  commiMioaers  shonld  be  referred  to  tlieir  The   canoesaioii  was  leaa  ilifflcolt    after  the 

respective  sovemmeDta.    M.  de  Staal  made  a  Ameer's  volautaryrenuDoiation  of  the  position, 

condition  that  the  line  proposed  on  Janoary  They  demanded  that  by  way  of  compeosatioa 

38  shonld  be  the  basis  of  delimitation.    M.  de  Zolfikar  should  be  secured  to  the  Atneer. 

Gierg,  in  his  answer,  declined  to  withdraw  Ru»-  Mncb  indignatioo  was  felt  ia  England  at  this 

nan  troopa,  but  would  consent  to  the  retire-  oompromise,  which  gave  up  the  whole  debated 

ment  of  the  ontposte  from  any  locality  during  tone,  and  practically  accepted  the  Lessar  bound- 

the  eiamtnation  of  tbe  ground  by  the  commis-  ery  that  was  rejected  in  Marob,  without  any 

noners,  attended  by  escorts  limited  to  one  bun-  requital  for  the  blow  to  BriCieh  prestige  and 

dred  men,  and  proposed  that,  as  delimitation  honor  received  at  repjdeh. 

[irogressed,  each  side  shoold  be  bound  to  eatab-  The  Russian  reply,  received  Ma;  S9,  agreed 

ish  posts  and  maintain  order  along  the  front-  to  the  proposal  to  leave  to  the  Ameer  Zulfikar 

ier.    TheBritishGovernmentdesiredto  obtain  and  Uaraofaak  at  the  soathem  extremity  of 

from  Rossia  a  treaty  recognizing  the  bonnd-  the  Peqjdeh  oasis.     Tbe  pass  of  Znlfikar  is 

ar;  now  to  be  agreed  upon  as  a  perpetaal  and  double,  one  aktraoce  giving  aooees  from  Fei^ 


inviolable  limit  to  Russian  operadons.  The  sia,  by  a  ford  aorosa  the  Heri  Bud,  and  tbe 
Russians  declared  that  they  wished  to  obtdn  other  from  the  Salor  country  to  a  valley  thai 
as  permanent  and  secure  a  frontier  as  possible,  leads  into  the  plains  north  of  the  Borkhut 
as  was  eviDoed  by  their  contention  for  an  eth-  mountains.  The  English  demand  was  not  jas- 
nographic  boundary,  and  for  the  indivisibility  tified  by  strong  strategical  considerations,  but 
of  the  tribes.  Their  object  in  aaking  for  a  de-  had  its  motive  principally  in  a  desire  for  an 
limitation  was  to  estahliah  settled  order  in  their  amende  from  Russia,  snch  as  would  be  implied 
Turkomanian  possessions,  and  guard  against  in  tlie  abandonment  of  a  post  already  occupied 
border  trouUles  with  the  Afghans.  In  view  by  the  Oossacks.  Military  circles  in  Russia 
of  the  evanescent  and  fictitious  nature  of  the  now  became  indignant  in  turn  at  the  slight 
English  protectorate  over  Afghanistan,  the  concession  required  as  a  salve  for  British  honor, 
troubled  and  unstable  condidon  of  the  Afghan  Tbey  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Czar,  who  de- 
state,  and  the  quarrelsome  and  aggressive  tem-  clared  that  positions  occupied  by  his  troopa 
Serament  of  the  Afghan  people,  they  naturally  should  not  be  surrendered.  In  demanding  Zal- 
eclined  to  assign  so  sacred  a  character  to  a  flkar  the  English  ministry  took  the  precantion 
paper  boundary.  To  the  English  demand  M.  to  obtain  tbe  approval  of  the  Ameer,  and  thus 
Lessar  responded  with  the  query,  "  Who  will  provide  against  snother  discomfiture  like  his 
answer  for  tbe  Afghans  I"  disavowal  of  their  claim  of  Peqjdeh,  They 
roL.  sx*.— a    A 
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were  therefore  in  the  pofiition  to  declare  that  Zulfikar  was  finally  brought  to  a  termiDation  in 
England  was  pledged  to  secure  Zalfikar  for  the  the  beginning  of  September  bj  a  compromise. 
Ameer.  The  Bassian  minister,  obedient  to  The  Bussian  Government,  after  mdcing  topo- 
the  dominant  sentiment,  endeavored  now  to  graphical  inqairiei^  considerably  modified  their 
minimize  the  concession  to  which  he  had  con-  position,  abandoning  to  the  Ameer  the  whole 
sented  in  principle,  that  the  line  should  be  of  Znlfikar  Pass  proper, 
drawn  on  the  Heri  Bad^  ^*  at  a  point  north  of  ALABillA*  State  CiOTeniiiieiti — ^The  following 
Znlfikar.'^  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
The  question  as  to  the  extension  of  the  ter-  ernor,  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  Democrat;  Secretary 
ritory  to  be  conceded  was  scarcely  raised  when  of  State,  Ellis  Phelan :  Treasurer,  Frederick  H. 
the  Liberal  Government  in  England  went  out  Smith ;  Auditor,  M.  0.  Burke ;  Attorney-Gen- 
of  office.  The  anti-Bussian  speeches  of  Lord  eral,  Thomas  N.  McOlellan ;  Superintendent  of 
Salisbury  before  taking  office,  in  conjunction  Education,  Solomon  Palmer ;  Bailroad  Com- 
with  the  choice  of  so  pronounced  a  Bussophobe  missioners,  Henry  B.  Shorter,  L.  W.  Lawler, 
as  Lord  Bandolph  Ohurchill  as  the  head  of  the  and  W.  0.  Tunstall ;  Oommissioner  of  Agricult- 
India  Office,  led  the  Bussians  to  anticipate  a  ure,  E.  0.  Betts.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court : 
vigorous  and  militant  policy  that  would  over-  Chief-Justice,  George  W.  Stone ;  Associate  Jus- 
turn  the  basis  for  a  friendly  understanding  tices,  H.  M.  Somerville  and  David  Olopton.' 
already  attained.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  LegldallTe  ScflBltn. — The  Legislature,  which 
quieted  the  general  fear  by  his  statement  in  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  the  year,  ad- 
rarliament  that,  as  he  found  the  business  in  joumed  in  February.  Among  its  notable 
the  process  of  settlement,  it  became  the  duty  achievements  were  the  defeat  of  the  restrictive 
of  the  new  Government  ^^  to  take  up  the  policy  railroad  bills  and  the  reduction  of  the  tax-rate 
where  it  had  been  loft,  and  to  conduct  it  to  from  six  and  a  half  to  six  mills.  The  road  laws, 
such  an  issue  as  seemed  consistent  with  the  founded  on  a  social  and  economic  condition 
public  interest."  He  laid  down  as  a  "  domi-  whose  base  was  African  slavery,  have  been 
nant  condition  "  of  his  policy  that  the  pledges  proved  ineffectual  under  a  system  of  free  labor, 
given  by  the  outgoing  Government  should  be  These  laws  are  left  as  they  were,  except  in  some 
fulfilled.  The  Tory  Government  insisted,  how-  counties  where  the  people  clamored  loudly  for 
ever,  on  the  largest  construction  of  the  terms  a  change. 

of  the  Bassian  engagement  with  reference  to  A  law  was  passed  providing  for  instruction  of 

Zulfikar.     The  line  proposed  started  at  the  aU  pupils  in  all  schools  and  colleges  supported 

Heri  Bud,  north  of  the  pass,  taking  in  the  de-  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  money,  or  under 

file  leading  from  Persia  Afghan,  as  well  as  the  State  control,  in  hygiene  and  physiologj*,  with 

pasture-lands  along  the  river  that  go  by  the  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 

name  of  Zalfikar,  but  leaving  to  Bussia  the  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  hu- 

interior  valley  and  the  other  defile,  besides  man  system. 

other  positions  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Another  law  modifies  the  common-law  lia- 

wells  and  salt  lakes  of  their  new  possesions,  bility  of  employers  to  their  workmen,  in  cases 

that  were  claimed  by  Enjrland  for  the  Ameer,  of  death  or  injury  resulting  from  carelessness 

To  give  up  these,  they  declared,  would  be  sur-  or  defective  materials  or  faulty  construction, 

rendering  "  the  key  to  Bussia's  house."    The  Other  acts  of  the  session  are  the  following: 

nearest  road  from   Akrobat  to  the  wells  of  For  repairing  the  buildings  at  Talladega,  known  as 

MuUa  Hairan  Taka,  and  the  pasturages  of  the  the  Alatoma  fiistitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 

surrounding  valley,  lies  through  the  countar  5,^  ^^^^^^     y^^^^  dmnkenneBs. 

claimed   by  England.    M.  de  Giers  distinctly  For  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  public  stat- 

refused  to  concede  this  portion  of  the  disputed  utes  of  this  State,  both  dvil  and  criminal, 

territory  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  that  For  the  appointment  of  inapectora  of  timber  and 

S receded  the  agreement  to  abandon  Zulfikar.  ^*^^^^^  .  „„  .^  .^  ««««^  .«  om  f..  «»,r?,r«  o«/i «««» 

,      .      «.      J  *T    „        ,i_         xx     A    v^ i^^^A  To  amend  an  act  to  amend  an  act  to  revive  ana  oom- 

.ussia  offered  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  settled  pi^j^e  the  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State, 

by  the  commissioners  on  the  spot,  but  the  approved  Feb.  19, 1888. 

Proposal  was  rejected.     In  the   beginning  of  To  authorize  the  Governor  to  employ  an  expert  ao- 

nly  the  Afghans  began  to  mass  troops  again  oountant  to  act  as  examiner  of  pubhc  accounts  and  to 

on  the  border.    The  Bussians  ttiereupon  ad-  VSrth^rt^dtfine  and  regulate  the  convict  system 

vanced  in  force  to  Zulfikar.    The  Bntish  bound-  of  Alabama. 

ary  commissioners  retired  to  Herat,  and  were  For  the  sale  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be 

now  invited  into  the  city  by  the  Afghans,  selected  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Confess 

Since  the  Ameer's  return  from  India  his  troops  .  ??*i*'^  "  ^^  ^  i5? J?  fi^tSl^?w?«TJ?5! ;?:  *^S 

vji.        ^4.         !_•             •       4.U*    4^a^^4.x^J^  University  of  Alabama  from  the  pubhc  lands  m  said 

had  been  at  work  improving  the  fortitications.  g^^^^^  „  approved  April  28, 1884;  and  for  the  appUcar 

The  assistance  of  English  engmeer  officers  was  tion  of  all  moneys  arising  fVom  such  sales. 

now  accepted.    Lord  Salisbury  demanded  that  To  authorize  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Association  to 

the  Bussian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  institute  and  prosecute  proceedings  to  disbar  prao- 

the  advanced  positions  in  the  Zulfikar  Pass  *^To^i^™t7e  oral  examination  of  witnesses  in  cou^ 

pendmg  negotiations.    Bussia  agreed,  on  toe  of  chancery. 

condition  that  the  Afghans  should  not  occupy  To  prescribe  a  uniform  mode  of  executing  convey- 

the  positions  evacuated.     The  discussion  over  anoes  of  lands  and  of  every  interest  therein. 
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Allowing  pareniB  or  personal  repreBentatiTe  of  ami-  now  eziBtinff  against  any  oonnty,  Inourred  for  the 

nor  child  to  sue  a  person  or  corporation  for  a  wrongl\il  erection  o'f  the  necessary  ouildings  or  other  ordinary 

act  or  omission  causing  any  personal  ii^ury  to  or  death  county  purposes,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  created  tor 

of  such  minor.  the  erection  of  necessary  public  buildingsi,  or  bridges, 

To  increase  the  facilities  for  instruction  and  for  the  or  for  the  congtruction  or  improvement  ofpvhlic  roadtj 

treatment  of  the  pupils  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  any  county  may  levy  and  collect  such  special  taxes  as 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  law,  euch  tax  when  levied/or  the  improvement  or  eon- 

State  oebt  payable  outsiae  of  the  State.  Uruction  ofpvhUc  roods  not  to  exe&ed  one  half  of  one 

To  authorize  the  State  Treasurer  to  dispose  of  oer-  per  eentwn  %n  any  one  year,  which  taxes  so  levied  and 

tain  uncurrent  ftmds  now  in  the  treasury.  collected  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purposes 

To  prevent  the  violation  or  evasion  of  prohibitory  for  which  the  same  shall  have  been  levied  and  col- 
laws,  and  of  the  laws  requiring  lioense  to  sell  spiritn-  lected. 

^'l^oTt^^krt  to^idowT^d  minors  tiie  property  ex-  .  The  entire  number  of  acta,  memorials,  and 

empt  from  administration  and  debts  under  the  laws  of  jomt  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 

Alabama  without  any  administration  thereon.  approved  was  450.     The  number  of  the  session 

To  provide  the  manner  in  which  corporations  and  ^f  lS82-'68  was  868 

f^^:^^^'^'^^^''^'^'^^^^''''^^''^'''''''^^  Citae.--The  number  of  convictions  in  the 

To  make  an  appropriation  for  tiie  enlargement  of  State  during  1888  was  2,812 ;  the  number  of 

the  Capitol,  and  to  furnish  the  same.  acquittals,  1,266 ;  the  number  of  nol  pros,,  etc.. 

To  divide  the  State  into  nine  iudioial  circuits,  and  1,296 ;  tbe  number  of  prosecutions,  6,878.   The 

to  fix  the  times  and  places  of  hoiamg  courts  ther^  predominant  crimes  were  assault  and  battery. 

For  the  substitution  oflost  or  destroyed  mdictments.  .^j  ««„«j  i««^^„.      n««;««  iqq-«   ♦u^  «rv«,r?i 

Forthe  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  for  the  ap^  grand  larceny^     During  1884,  the  convic- 

use  of  this  State  and  the  counties  thereof,  and  to  de-  tions  were  8,210 ;  acquittals,  1,876 ;  noL  pros., 

fine  the  duties  of  officers  engaged  about  the  said  as-  etc.,  1,646 ;  prosecutions,  6,281.     The  predomi- 

sessment  and  collection  of  taxes.  nant  crime  was  concealed  weapons.    Eleven 

cJtSr'e'^^tiJ^Stetf  ^^^^*    ^^^^  counties  are  not  included  in  the  report  for 
To  amend  section  1  of  an  act  to  give  landlords  of  1883,  and  fourteen  for  1884.     The  death-pen- 
store-houses,  dwelling-houses,  and  other  buildings,  alty  was  inflicted  only  once  in  1888,  and  in 
a  lien  on  the  goods  of  their  tenants  for  rent.  1884  ten  times.    The  crimes  that  merited  this 

To  amend  an  act  to  permit  .defendants  to  naake  pnnishment  are  rape  and  murder, 

statements  m  their  own  behalf  m  all  trials  of  mdict-  *^  "d^i«»!„^  * ^  ^-u^  ^..wi't^  ^f  ,.r^T^^^^^^A  «T««rv 

ments,  complaints,  or  otiier  criminal  prtweedings.  Belative  to  the  carrying  of  concealed  weap- 

An  act  to  protect  and  encourage  industry  ^^/^  » J^"™^  ^^  ^«  State  says: 

within  the  State  of  Alabama  declares  that—  ^'  ^^^^  tiius  seem  that  the  law  is  powerless  to 

Iff  Aioitu  lUAv  kjw.w  MX  ^ot/au^a  wv^^  »  i«r—  g^ippress  a  practicc  that  does  so  much  harm  and  no 

Any  person  who  shall,  by  force  or  threats  of  vio-  good.  The  trouble  about  the  crime  is,  that  the  carry- 
lence  to  person  or  property,  prevent  or  seek  to  pro-  Sig  of  concealed  weapons  is  sustained  by  public  sen- 
vent  any  person  from  dom^  work  or  ftimishinff  mate-  timent,  and  to  be  convicted  of  the  offense  carries  with 
rials,  for  or  from  contracting  to  do  work,  or  nimish  it  no  opprobrium  whatever.  There  is  no  lack  of  duty 
matorials  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  performed  on  the  part  of  the  law  officers, 
inany  lawful  business,  or  who  shall  in  like  manner  dia- 

turb;  interfere  with,  or  prevent  or  attempt  to  disturb,  The  same  journal  says  respecting  the  death- 
interfere  with  or  prevent  the  peaceable  exercise  of  any  penalty : 

lawful  industry,  business,  or  calling,  by  any  other  per-  m, ._  -♦-«*i:«-  :«..-«    «  •    v            ^    r 

son  within  tiie  State  of  Alabama,  stall  be  guilty  of  a  iJ^^!^"^"^  "'^^^  ^  ^^  '^^  "°^  Sf  ".^^  *^ 

misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  must  be  flnSi  not  less  '^±^^?^  *^f * .  "^^'^^  ^™«1  »",,<>? ,?«,  ^^^^f?*"* 

than  $10,  nor  more  than  $500,  and  may  also  be  impris-  "i?^JS  ^'*-    ^^  ?™I?K  S^  ^  «how  that  the  lynchings 

onedinthe  countyjailorseitenced  to  hard  labor  for  rwi?,.^^iI!?i^i^^^^/"^"®2*'''^l?K^^^^ 

tiie  county  for  not  more  tiian  twelve  months.  ST^^^Jfl^^'l^K^®'  *^®  ^J^*^.'  a°d  ^V''"^!?  *^® 

^                    J            L    .          u  imperative  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law.    It  was 

An  act  was  passed  to  submit  to  the  people  not  that  crime  grew  worse,  but  that  public  sentiment 

of  the  State  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  grew  better. 

on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1886,  an  amend-  .-  -q^  .     o-,^  TT*fT»M.«  a...  ««<. 

ment  to  Beotion  7,  Article  XI,  of  the  Oonstita-  SSffijoSflSS^  toZrly  oaDed  Mak- 

n„°^nSv*'<^^rL*t?nfi  S^I^LZhZ'S  Sf  BntAliKhan/chieroftheMervOasifl.    He 

one  per  cent,  for  the  city  or  15irmingDam  to  be  ___  \^^^  .x  t^-«».5«  ««  lOAtt     n^  «r«-  ^a^ 

......if^^  4>^  4-i.»..«»»«^nf  ^«;*«4>».Ao4- r»  4-K»K^«;io  ^**  Dom  at  Lesghm  m  1846.     He  was  edu- 

appUed  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  Donos  ^.i.,^  „i.  ak^  «««i^«-5«r«  ;«  tsa:-   ««;i  ^.o«^^ 

^'n'  f ^\"sfH^  ifT  'r  "^ '''  '^  t^Jfugh  tt  ^uTTch^i™  "or^^^^^^ 

said  bonds  at  the  maturity  thereof.  ^e  served  first  in  Russia  in  the  Soumsky  regi- 

At  the  same  time  there  is  to  be  submitted  a  ^^^^  ^^  j^„          ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^J^ 

proposition  amending  section  6  of  ^o le  M  ^^  ^    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^               Daghestan, 

of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  and  afterward  to  the  military  commTnder  of 

(amendment  in  italics):  Daghestan  district    Subsequently  he  was  at. 

iz^'to^r  ^'aS?  "^"Ste  S  toLtlra^n^n  ^nJ**^w  ^^^^  ^^^  ^P^*^   ^^^^^^  ^  **^®  ^^^^  ^°^® 

on  the  vllJe*oftStoabfe  property  th'eiS2[,^one  Michael,  Imperial  Lieutenant  of  the  Caucasus, 

half  of  one  per  centum :  who  placed  him  m  1878  on  the  staff  of  Col.  Lo- 

Brovided,  That  to  pa^  debts  existing  at  the  ratifl-  makin,  with  whom  he  went  through  the  Ehi- 

cation  of  this  Constitution  an  additional  rate  of  one  ^gn  campaign,  in  which  be  received  a  wound  in 

fourth  of  one  per  centiim  may  be  levied  and  ooUeoted,  ^^^e  leg.    For  bravery  he  received  the  orders  of 

which  shall  be  exclusively  appropnated  to  the  pay-  ^  ^  ,        \  «.     .  /       *^itc^i  v«c  viuc^xo  vx 

ment  of  such  debts,  or  the  intoreBt  thereon.  Vladimir  and  Stanislas,  and  was  promoted  to 

Divided  further,  That  to  pay  any  debtor  liability  be  major.    He  accompanied  G^n.  Lomakin  in 
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1875  on  the  expedition  for  punishing  the  Tnr-  was  regarded  as  void  in  France.  A  form  of  oer- 

komans.     His  brilliant  career  was  wen  inter-  tificate  had  been  supplied  to  all  the  French  con- 

rapted  bj  a  punishment  as  characteristic  of  sular  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which 

the  Ruii^an  military  system  as  his  rapid  pro-  all  the  details  of  the  requisitions  of  the  French 

motion.    For  a  duel  with  a  fellow -officer  he  law  were  distinctly  stated,  the  possession  of 

was  sentenced  to  be  degraded  to  the  ranks  and  which,  duly  signed,  would  be  evidence  that 

deprived  of  his  orders.   In  the  Turkish  war  he  they  had  been  complied  with.    On  the  presen- 

served  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  dra-  tation  from  the  lower  house  of  its  report  on 

goons  in  the  Erivan  detachment,  and  strove  the  reform  of  Convocation,  ur^^ff  application 

valiantly  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  with  for  the  royal  license  to  enact  and  promulgate 

such  success  that  he  gained  the  cross  of  St.  canons  to  secure  a  fuller  representation  of  the 

George,  and  by  the  repeated  intercession  of  clergy  of  the  province  in  that  body,  the  Bishop 

Generals  Terhukassoff  and  Lazareff  was  made  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  made  a  statement  of 

a  sub-lieutenant.  HetookpartinthelirstTekke  the  condition  of  this  question.    It  had  been 

expedition  of  1879.    After  SkobelefiTs  capture  before  Convocation  for  thirty-two  years,  and 

of  Geok  Tepe,  he  visited  Merv  in  the  disgmse  of  had  been  debated  on  several  occasions  by  their 

derk  and  interpreter  to  the  Moscow  merchant  lordships  upon  petitions  from  the  lower  house ; 

Eimshin.    His  remarkable  knowledge  of  On-  subsequently,  the  subject  had  been  referred  to 

ental  character  enabled  him  to  enter  into  rela-  ecclesiasticiJ  lawyers,  whose  opinion  was  that 

tions  with  the  Merv  elders,  and  even  with  the  the  constitution  of  Convocation  could  not  be 

heroic  leader  of  the  defenders  of  Geok  Tepe,  changed  except  by  the  full  authority  of  Parlia- 

and  eventually  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  ment.     The  lower  house  had  not  accepted 

most  influential  men  in  the  tribe,  and  prepare  these  decisions,  but  had  applied  to  his  Grace 

the  way  for  the  Russian  occupation  of  Merv  the  President  of  the  upper  house  to  petition 

almost  without  a  shot    For  this  master-stroke  the  Crown  for  the  specific  license  to  enact  can- 

of  diplomacy  the  rank  of  major  was  restored  ons  which,  if  enacted,  would,  it  was  thought, 

to  him,  and  when  this  grade  was  abolished  in  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  number  of  rep- 

the  Russian  army  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-  resentatives  and  of  electors.    The  desire  of  the 

colonel.    He  is  a  graphic  writer,  and  possesses  lower  house,  after  some  years  had  passed,  was 

a  trained  talent  for  artistic  sketching,  and  many  set  out  in  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 

drawings  and  stirring  descriptions  of  his  mill-  Earslake,  Sir  Richard  Baggally,  and  Sir  Trav- 

tary  adventures  have  appeared  in  Russian  news-  ers  Twiss,  but  the  result  was  not  laid  before 

papers  and  illustrated  journals.  the  Convocation,  in  consequence  of  a  diseo- 

ANGUCIM  CHUEGHiS.  The  Anglican  Church  lution.  The  opinions  of  the  several  vicars- 
has  in  England  and  Wales  including  the  two  general  were,  however,  known,  and  these  were 
archbishops  and  several  suffragans)  88  bishops,  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  constitu- 
14,172  benefices.  21,000  clergy,  6,500  curates,  tion  of  Convocation  from  the  time  of  Edward 
and  6,000,000  church-sittings.  Including  the  I ;  that  the  assumption  that  the  words  totus 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  elerut  included  all  persons  in  holy  orders  had 
States,  which  is  affiliated  with  it,  though  inde-  no  authority ;  and  that  his  Grace  the  President 
pendent,  and  the  Colonial  Churches,  the  An-  of  their  lordships^  house  could  not  change  the 
glican  system  is  represented  by  a  total  of  228  law,  or  alter  the  qualification  of  voters  for 
bishops  and  29,500  clergy.  proctors,  and  so  allow  the  clergy  in  priests' 

CMTOcallOB. — The    Convocation    of   Canter-  orders,  other  than  incumbents  in  the  Province 

bury  met,  for  the  dispatch  of  buaness,  Feb.  of  Canterbury,  to  vote  for  proctors  in  the  low- 

10.     In  the  upper  house,  a  resolution  was  er  house  of  Convocation.    Afterward  a  state- 

Jassed  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Bishop  ment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ^as  presented  to 
ackson,  of  London,  who  was  described  as  the  the  house,  that  Convocation  could  not,  by  any 
senior  member  of  the  house,  '^both  in  rank  precedent,  proceed  to  enact  any  canon  with- 
(next  to  the  president)  and  in  tenure  of  office,  out  the  royal  sanction  being  first  obtained,  and 
for  thirty-one  years  its  truest  and  most  loyal  that  such  canon  or  canons  could  not  infringe 
counselor  in  all  questions,  sodal,  ecclesiastical,  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  Parliament  to 
and  spiritual."  Action  was  also  taken  in  view  alter  the  constitution  of  Convocation.  A  com- 
of  the  retirement  from  active  work  of  Bishop  mittee  of  the  whole  house  was  appointed  to 
Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln,  in  which  the  house  consider  the  subject  of  the  reservation  of  the 
expressed  its  desire  **  to  record  its  sense  of  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
important  services  which,  during  a  long  life,  tration  to  the  sick,  who  made  a  report,  sus- 
he  has  rendered  to  literature,  to  theology,  to  tained  by  citations  from  the  rubrics,  declar- 
the  Church,  and  to  the  world ;  and  its  deep  ing  that  practice  '^  contrary  to  the  nice  and 
respect  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  piety."  carefully  revised  order  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
The  archbishop  made  a  statement  explaining  land  as  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  to  avoid  the  Prayer,"  and  that  '*  no  reservation  of  tlie  sac- 
inconveniences  which  frequently  arose  in  case  rament  for  any  purpose  is  consistent  with  the 
of  marriages  between  French  and  English  par-  rule  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  report 
ties,  when,  by  failare  to  comply  with  some  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  report  was  pre- 
specification  of  the  French  law,  the  marriage  sented  by  the  joint  committee  of  both  houses 
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on  the  spiritaal  **  needs  of  the  masses  of  the  ohjeotions  to  some  points.    The  amendments 

people/^  emhodjing  the  substance  of  879  replies  proposed  by  the  lower  house  were  accepted 

to  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  which  had  by  the  upper  house.     A  report  relative  to 

been  addressed  to  646  rural  deaneries.    To  the  sisterhooas  and  deaconesses  was  accepted,  and 

question  *^  whether  there  were  any  oonsidera-  the  committee  making  it  was  requestea  to  frame 

ble  number  of  the  people  who  were  not  reached  some  recommendations.    The  archbishop  re- 

by  the  ordinary  services  and  methods  of  the  ported  upon  the  correspondence  with  the  Gov- 

Church,"  the  answers  varied.    ^'  In  some  coun-  ernment  which  had  been  carried  on  on  behalf 

try  villages  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  of  the  upper  house  respecting  the  ^^  Criminal 

brought  more  or  less  under  the  eye  of  the  pas-  Law  Amendment  Bill " — a  measure  for  the 

tor,  and  derived,  more  or  less  consciously,  some  more  efScient  protection  of  girls  against  seduc- 

bias  from  his  influence.    In  some  of  the  small-  tion.    Convocation  had  urged  immediate  atten- 

er  towns  leeway  had  been  made  by  past  neglect,  tion  in  favor  of  the  bill,  to  which  the  Home 

and  even  in  the  greatest  cities  progress  had  Secretary  replied  that  the  views  of  the  upper 

been  made  with  the  darkest  and  densest  mass  house  should  have  his  best  consideration.    A 

of  the  population."    While  it  was  "  aoknowl-  report  on  divorce  embodied  the  results  of  the 

edged  that  there  were  many  towns  in  which  a  examination  of  many  authorities,  and  of  the 

large  proportion  of  the  population  had  not  been  canons  of  the  CouncUs  which  had  dealt  with 

reached  at  all,  and  that  there  was  a  low  per-  the  matter.    The  committee  found  that  some 

oentage  of  church-goers  among  whole  bodies  of  of  the  early  fathers  had  allowed  remarriage 

parishioners,  yet  the  tone  of  the  returns  gen-  in  the  case  of  innocent  persons,^  and  that  the 

erally  was  rather  hopeful  than  despondent^'  action  of  the  Church  of  £ngland  had  not  al- 

The  report  closed  with  a  number  of  recom-  ways  been  uniform.    The  report  advised  the 

mendations  for  promoting  an  increased  interest  house  (^Pp^i')  to  make  the  following  declara- 

among  working-men  in  religious  matters.  tion :  **'  That  in  the  case  where  the  sm  of  adul- 

In  the  lower  house  the  archbishop  was  asked  tery  shall  have  been  proved  before  a  competent 
to  direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  court,  and  a  decree  of  divorce  shall  have  been 
make  a  report  upon  parochial  guilds  possessing  obtained,  the  innocent  party  so  set  free  ought 
more  or  less  of  religious  character.  The  report  to  be  advised  not  to  remarry  during  the  life- 
of  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  time  of  the  guilty  party ;  that  if,  however,  the 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  recovery  of  fallen  innocent  party  shall  remarry,  the  charity  of 
women  was  considered,  and  a  resolution  was  the  Church  reauires  that  the  ministrations  of 
adopted  inviting  diocesan  conferences  ^*  to  use  the  Church  shall  not  be  withheld  from  the  per- 
their  influence  for  the  maintenance  and  restora-  son  so  remarried,  or  from  the  person  with 
tion  of  female  purity  by  encouraging  the  insti-  whom  the  marriage  shall  have  been  contracted ; 
tntion  of  industrial  homes  for  neglected  girls,  that  in  case  of  the  remarriage  of  the  guilty 
of  penitentiaries  for  fallen  women,  and  of  other  person,  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  ought 
similar  institutions."  A  gravamen  was  adopted  not  to  be  granted,  saving,  however,  that  the 
in  which,  after  mentioning  some  of  the  compli-  bishop  shul  have  the  power,  after  personal 
cations  and  perplexing  questions  that  had  been  investigation,  to  give  such  directions  in  any 
developed  by  recent  legislation  on  the  sabjeot  case  of  penitence  as  he  shall  consider  consonant 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  the  upper  house  was  with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
requested  to  consider  the  subject,  with  a  view  usual  practice  of  the  primitive  church." 
of  giving  to  their  clergy  and  to  the  Church  at  In  the  Convocation  of  York,  at  its  meeting  in 
large  such  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  April,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  upper 
Church  as  will  suffice  in  any  difficulties  which  house  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Episcopate 
**  may  have  arisen  from  the  changes  in  the  law  to  the  Church  Army ;  a  resolution  was  adopted 
of  the  realm,  and  prevent  any  breach  of  the  that  the  consecration  of  burial-grounds  be  con- 
law  of  the  Church  through  ignorance  of  what  tinned,  but  that  no  objection  should  be  made 
that  law  is."  to  a  "  dedicatory  "  service  on  special  occasions ; 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  in  April,  and  a  report  was  adopted  concerning  the  ad- 

a  copy  of  the  new  reyision  of  the  English  ver-  mission  to  the  office  of  sisters  and  deaconesses, 

sion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  presented  to  in  which  the  bishops  shall  have  a  controlling 

the  houses,  with  the  report  of  the  committee  power.    The  lower  house  adopted  a  resolu- 

having  the  subject  in  charge.  tion  that  every  encouragement  shonld  be  given 

The  Convocation  met  again  July  7.    A  min-  to  the  spiritual  ministrations  of  lay  members 

ute  was  made  relative  to  the  death  of  the  oftheCnuroh. 

Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Moberly),  ^*  whose  Hisslwary  SocMMi — ^The  annual  meeting  of 

great  learning,"  it   recited,   **  ability,  loving  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  in 

character,  as  well  as  gentleness  to  aU  men,  have  London,  May  6.    The  Earl  of  Chichester  pre- 

endearedhis  memory  to  his  countrymen,  and  sided.    The  receipts  of  the  society  had  been: 

who  has  left  an  example  for  perpetual  iinita-  from   general  contributions,  etc.,  £198,212 ; 

tion."    The  subject  of  forming  a  house  of  lay-  for  Extension  fund,  £8,186;  and  for  various 

men,  to  meet  as  lay  advisers  of  the  Convocation,  special  funds  and  interest,  £80,108 ;  making  a 

was  considered.    The  upper  house  had  laid  total  of  £281,541.     The  general  expenditure 

out  a  scheme,  and  the  lower  house  had  made  had  been  £207,288.    The  society  had  received 
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105  offers  for  missioDary  services  during  the  office.    All  nnder  thirtj  years  of  age  shall  re- 

year,  and  had  accepted  45.  ceive  annuities  equal  to  half  of  all  their  emola- 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Society  for  ments.  The  ann cities  allowed  to  ministers 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  beyond  that  age  shall  increase  with  their  age, 
was  held  in  London,  June  8.  The  Archbishop  so  that  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  every  minis- 
of  Canterbury  presided.  The  gross  income  of  ter  shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  stipend 
the  society  for  the  year  had  been  £110,089.  and  of  all  his  present  emolumeuts*  The  sur- 
The  number  of  missionaries  returned  was  644,  plus  funds  are,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to 
of  whom  168  were  laboring  in  Asia,  186  in  be  applied  in  relief  of  school  fees  and  rates 
Africa,  17  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific,  197  in  and  other  educational  purposes,  and  to  such 
North  America,  26  in  the  West  Indies,  and  1  purposes  of  public  utility  and  necessity,  not  of 
in  Europe.  About  1,600  catechists  and  lay-  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  character,  as  Par- 
teachers,  mostly  natives,  were  employed  in  the  liament  may  deem  fit.  The  conference  ex- 
missions,  and  about  860  students  were  returned  pressed  the  hope  that,  besides  the  adoption  of 
as  in  the  society^s  colleges.  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  of  the  one  pro- 

libeiatfm  Sodcty. — The  annual  meetings  of  posed  by  Mr.  Dilwyn  for  Wales  during  the 
the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  next  Parliament,  the  ouestion  of  disestablish* 
State  Patronage  and  Control  were  held  in  ment  in  England  will  also  be  advanced  near  to 
London,  May  18.  The  receipts  of  the  society  a  settlement.  The  bill  to  amend  the  law  as  to 
for  the  year  had  been  £9,417,  and  its  disburse-  oaths  by  permitting  the  making  of  a  solemn 
ments  £8,670.  The  Executive  Committee  in  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath  was  approved, 
its  report  took  the  ground  that  the  settlement  Chirdi  DefeMet — The  meeting  of  the  Church 
of  the  reform  question  had  cleared  the  way  for  Defense  Institution  was  held  June  19.  Tlie 
more  resolute  and  decisive  action  on  the  part  Bishop  of  Durham  presided.  The  report  of 
of  the  friends  of  religious  activity.  It  was  the  secretary  recited  what  had  been  done  dur- 
believed  that  the  time  had  arrived  when,  at  ing  the  year  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
the  coming  general  election,  the  question  of  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Liberation  So- 
disestablishment  should  be  resolutely  urged  as  ciety,  and  to  cultivate  a  public  opinion  in  favor 
one  demanding  early  legislative  settlement,  of  maintaining  the  several  church  establish- 
Hence  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  immediate  and  ments  in  those  countries.  Concern  was  ex- 
energetic  measures  for  securing  the  choice  of  pressed  as  to  the  effect  upon  this  question  of 
candidates  favorable  to  the  society ^s  object,  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  voters  which  would  attend  the  operation  of 
chairman  remarked  that  the  action  of  the  so-  the  recent  act  of  Parliament  enlarging  the  suf- 
ciety  was  not  directed  against  the  Church  as  a  frage.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  represent- 
religious  institution  at  all,  but  simply  as  a  state  ed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phin,  ex-Moderator  of  the 
establishment;  and  if  irreligious  men  supported  General  Assembly  of  that  body,  who,  having 
the  movement,  it  must  be  remembered  that  asserted  the  rights  of  the  established  churches 
the  end  in  view  was  a  political  one,  and  must  to  demand  to  be  maintained  as  such,  said  that 
be  attained  by  political  means.  The  report  the  Church  of  Scotland  "  had  been  assailed  by 
was  adopted,  together  with  a  resolution  de-  the  Liberationists  with  the  view  to  further  as- 
manding  that  idl  Liberal  candidates  should  be  sault  upon  the  Church  of  England,"  and  that 
required  at  least  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  he  hoped  that  *'  the  churches  of  the  two  coun- 
the  Church  establishments  in  Wales  and  Scot-  tries  would  work  hand  in  hand  to  resist  the 
land.  The  Government  bill  for  amending  the  common  enemy."  A  resolution  was  adopted 
laws  regulating  the  provision  and  management  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  ef- 
of  parochial  burial-places,  and  Mr.  Hop  wood's  forts  for  the  defense  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  oaths,  were  during  the  past  year,  and  urging  attention 
approved.  everywhere  to  the  diffusion  of  accurate  in- 

A  special  conference,  convened  by  the  Lib-  formation  respecting  the  work  and  claims  of 

eration  Society,  was  held  in  London,  March  24,  the  Church,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of 

to  secure  energetic  action  in  preparing  for  the  disestablishment.  Another  resolution  expressed 

general  election,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  sympatliy  with  the  Scottish  Establishment  in 

return  of  the  largest  number  of  candidates  fa-  the  attack  upon  it,  and  pledged  the  institution 

vorable  to  the  objects  of  the  society.    Satis-  ^*  to  use  all  its  influence  to  defeat  any  measures 

faction  was  expressed  at  the  introduction  by  brought  before  Parliament  which  would  tend  to 

Mr.  Peddie,  M.  P.,  of  a  bill  to  disestablish  and  sever  the  connection  between  the  Church  and 

disendow  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  state  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain."    [For  the 

intention  of  Mr.  Dilwyn,  M.  P.,  to  endeavor  later  discussions  of  the  question  of  disestab- 

to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  lishment,  see  Great  BnrrAiN.] 
for  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales.        The  Chmft  isBtdatlm.— The  annual  meeting 

Mr.  Peddlers  bill  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  of  the  Church  Association  was  held  May  18. 

Scotland  proposes  that  it  cease  to  be  estab-  Mr.  J.  M.  Holt  presided,  and  in  his  address 

lished  by  law  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  when  the  min-  expressed  regret  at  the  spread  of  ritualism,  es- 

isters  shall  be  dealt  with  in  respect  of  compen-  pecially  during  the  last  twelve  months.    The 

sation  as  public  servants  deprived  of  public  report  criticised  what  were  styled  the  short- 
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comings  of  Convocation,  inristed  that  action  Everitt,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Adderly.    The  second 

should  be  taken  agcunst  those  bishops  who  ^*  in-  day 's  discussions  were  opened  with  the  consider- 

terposed  in  favor  of  lawlessness,'*  and  stated  ation  of  *^  The  Work  of  W^omen  in  the  Church," 

that  the  condition  of  disintegration  of  Evan-  under  three  heads:  *^As  Sisters  and  Deacon- 

gelicanism  was  the  most  depressing  feature  of  esses,''  by  Mr.  John  Pares ;  "'  Rescue  Work  in 

the  time.    Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  Towns,"  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Thynne;  and 

one  directed  against  the  bishops  as  a  body  for  *^The  Girls'  Friendly  Society,"  by  Mrs.Towns- 

their  conduct  in  dealing  with  ritualism.  end ;  and  these  sneakers  were  followed  by  the 

Free  aad  Open  Chueh  AsBMlatlmk — A  general  Bishop  of  Oxforu,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing,  the 
meeting  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  Associa-  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Athill. 
tion  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Church  *'  The  Influence  of  Art  on  Religion  and  of  Re* 
Congress,  at  which  resolutions  were  nnani-  ligion  on  Art "  was  considered  in  papers  by  Mr. 
mously  passed,  declaring  that  "  all  parishion-  J.  D.  Sedding ;  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  on  the  ^'  His- 
ers,  without  respect  to  class,  have  an  equal  tory  of  Art";  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  A.,  on 
right  to  the  free  use  of  their  parish  churches,  '*  Art  Schools  and  Art  Practice  in  their  Rela- 
and  that  the  pew  system,  under  which  seats  are  tion  to  a  Moral  and  Religious  Life  " ;  and  Mr. 
permanently  appropriated  to  individuals,  to  W.  J.  Courthope,  on  the  **  Reasons  for  the  An- 
the  exclusion  of  the  many,  is  opposed  alike  to  tagonism  between  Art  and  Religion  in  Eng- 
Bcriptural  precept,  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  land,"  with  volunteered  addresses.  On  **£van- 
and  to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  the  peo-  gelizing  Agencies  supplementary  to  the  Pa- 
ple;  that  every  church  should  be  open  and  rochial  System,"  papers  were  read  by  the 
free  of  access  to  all  at  all  times  as  a  house  of  Dean  of  Manchester  and  the  Rev.  W.  Carlile, 
prayer,  especially  for  the  use  of  those  living  in  and  were  followed  by  verbal  addresses.  The 
crowded  neighborhoods,  who  have  little  op-  other  topics  for  this  day  were  ^*  The  Cathedral 
portunity  for  privacy  in  their  own  homes  '^ ;  in  its  Relation  to  the  Diocese  and  the  Church 
and  that  ^*  the  weekly  offertory,  especially  en-  at  large,"  on  which  the  papers  and  addresses 
joined  by  the  Church  in  accordance  with  script-  were  by  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Archdeacon  Han- 
ural  injunctions,  is  the  most  fitting  means  of  nah,  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Southwell,  and 
providing  for  the  expenses  of  Divine  worship,  Winchester,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  others; 
and  for  other  pious  and  charitable  uses,  inas-  and  '*  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
much  as  it  enables  every  one  to  give  according  Attitude  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  War," 
to  his  means  as  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  in-  considered  by  Prebendary  Row,  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
stead  of  limiting  the  contributions  to  fixed  Edersheim,  the  Rev.  Aubrey  L.  Moore,  and 
payments  by  the  few  for  the  enjoyment  of  others.  At  an  evening  working-men's  meet- 
special  privileges."  ins,  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  pre- 

The  Church  CoBgnaSt — The  Church  Congre&s  sided,  and  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  made 
met  at  Portsmouth,  Oct.  6.  The  Bishop  of  the  address,  a  request  was  received  from  the 
Winchester  presided,  and  in  his  opening  ad-  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Servants'  Congress, 
dress  called  attention  to  the  list  of  topics  on  asking  co-operation  in  discouraging  the  in- 
the  programme  of  discussions,  and  reverted  to  crease  of  Sunday  duties  imposea  on  railway 
the  origin  of  the  Congress  in  1860,  in  the  de-  servants,  to  which  a  favorable  response  was 
sire  among  a  number  of  persons  connected  with  unanimously  made.  The  subject  of  *^  The 
the  Church  of  England  to  see  a  field  provided  Teaching  Work  of  the  Church  "  was  discussed 
in  which  laymen  and  clergymen  could  meet  in  the  three  departments,  '*  Exegesis  of  Script- 
for  the  consideration  of  all  subjects  bearing  ure,"  by  Canon  Westcott ;  *'  Doctrine  and  Eth- 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  nation,  ics,"  by  Prebendary  Stephens;  and  '* Church 
The  first  subject  taken  up  was  *'  The  Revised  History,"  by  Canon  Creighton,  of  the  Univer- 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,"  on  which  pa-  sity  of  Cambridge,  whose  papers  were  followed 
pers  were  presented  or  addresses  made  by  by  a  general  discussion.  The  subject  of  "  The 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Church  in  India "  was  considered,  as  to  ''  Eu- 
Driver,  of  Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  Can-  Vopeans  and  Eurasians  —  their  Spiritual  and 
on  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  University  of  Cam-  Educational  Needs,"  by  Archdeacon  Baly ;  and 
bridge,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  and  Archdeacon  "  The  Native  Races,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whit- 
Palmer.  The  next  topic  was  "  The  Responsi-  ley.  Sir  Charles  Turner,  late  Chief-Justice  of 
bility  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  Spiritual  Madras,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Biackett.  On  the 
and  Moral  Welfare  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sail-  subject  of  '*  Church  Defense,"  "  The  History 
ors,"  on  which  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  of  Church  Property  and  Endowments"  was 
J.  B.  Harb«)rd,  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,  the  Rev.  presented  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  and 
Canon  Beach,  principal  chaplain  at  Aldershot,  '^  The  Social  Defense  of  the  National  Church  " 
Lieut.-Col.  Walker,  and  other  persons  connect-  was  considered  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.  P. 
ed  with  the  forces.  The  subject  of  **  Church  The  Church  Defense  League  was  commended, 
Work  among  Tonng  Men  "  was  considered  by  and  an  expression  was  voted  against  free  ele- 
the  Rev.  George  Everard,  with  especial  refer-  mentary  schools.  On  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
ence  to  the  time  between  school  and  marriage ;  sion,  the  subject  of  ^'  The  Spiritual  Life  "  was 
Mr.  William  Inglis,  President  of  the  Church  of  considered,  with  reference  to  its  *' Intellectual 
England  Working-men's  Society,  Lient.-Col.  Trials,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Footman,  the  Rev.  J.  K 
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G.  Welldon,  and  the  Rev.  Cbarles  Gtore:  ^*The  The  kingdom  of  Annam  oomprises  Cochin- 
Respeotive  Influences  of  Devotion  and  Work  in  China,  excepting  the  six  provinces  ceded  to 
forming  the  Spiritual  Life,"  by  the  Kev.  H.  W.  France  in  1862  and  1867,  the  province  of  Ton- 
Webb  Peploe  and  Prebendary  Baker;  and  qnin,  conquered  in  1802,  in  the  north,  and  Tsi- 
'^  The  Difficulties  of  Private  Devotion  and  the  ampa  in  the  south,  besides  the  tributary  Laos 
Aids  to  it,*'  by  Canon  McCormick  and  Preb-  states  and  the  independent  Moi  tribes.  The 
endary  R.  F.  Wilson.  Other  su^ects  discussed  area  of  Annam  proper  is  about  170,000  square 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
"Legislative  Proposals  with  a  View  to  the  21,000,000,  of  whom  16,000,000  live  in  Ton- 
Suppression  of  Intemperance '' ;  "  The  Bearing  quin.  The  capital  of  Annam  is  Hu6,  with  80,- 
of  Christianity  upon  the  Mutual  Relation  of  the  000  inhabitants.  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tonquin, 
Rich  and  Poor— Employers  and  Employed";  has  120,000,  including  8,000  Uhinese.  There 
''  The  Church  and  the  Printing-Press  " ;  ^'  The  are  in  the  country  about  420,000  Christians  and 
Expediency  of  providing  Pensions  for  the  Cler-  six  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics.  The  total  ex- 
gy  " ;  "  The  Attitude  of  the  Church  with  re-  port  and  import  trade  of  the  port  of  Haiphong 
spect  to  Movements  in  Foreign  Churches";  in  1881  was  about  $2,000,000  in  value  Tlie 
and  "The  Rearrangement  of  the  Services  of  the  articles  of  export  are  silk-stuffs,  raw  silk,  lac- 
Church,  and  the  Provision  of  Supplementary  qner,  tin,  drugs,  cotton,  edible  fungi,  anise- 
Services  in  the  Prayer-Book."  seed  oil,  etc  Tne  import  articles  are  cotton 
ANNAM,  a  kingdom  in  Asia,  under  the  pro-  yam,  shoes,  iron,  Chinese  porcelain,  opium, 
tection  of  France.  In  1882  France  asserted  potatoes,  petroleum,  hardware,  etc.  The  com- 
ber claims  to  a  protectorate  over  the  Annam-  merce  is  mainly  with  China.  Tonquin  is  ex- 
ite  dominion,  and  especially  over  the  province  tremely  fertile.  Extensive  beds  of  valuable 
of  Tonquin,  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  con-  coal  are  said  to  exist,  and  numerous  gold,  sil- 
duded  in  1874.  The  Tonquinese  people  re-  ver,  iron,  and  copper  mines, 
sisted  the  assertion  of  the  protectorate.  The  The  form  of  government  in  Annam  is  an 
Chinese  Government  claimed  suzerainty  over  absolute  monarchy.  The  King,  called  the 
the  same  countries.  France  besan  a  series  of  Hwang-te,  has  a  privy  council  of  seven  minis- 
military  operations  to  enforce  the  treaty.  A  ters.  Over  each  of  the  two  principd  divisions 
determined  resistance  was  made  by  the  Black  of  the  empire,  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  there 
Flags,  a  military  association  of  Chinamen  set-  is  a  viceroy,  and  at  the  head  of  every  province 
tied  in  the  north  of  Touquin,  who  were  abet-  a  governor. 

ted  by  the  Mandarinate  or  official  class  of  An-  Ibe  IDUtary  Campaigi.— In  December,  1884, 
nam,  and  encouraged,  aided,  and  re- enforced  by  the  French  troops  had  retired  from  the  hill- 
volunteers  from  China,  and  who  rendered  the  country  in  the  north  of  the  province  before  the 
effective  occupation  of  the  country  impossible,  strong  army  which  China  threw  into  Tonquin. 
After  long  operations  and  heavy  sacrinces,  the  Gen.  Bridre  de  Plsle,  their  commander  -  in- 
French  troops  drove  back  the  Black  Flag  guer-  chief,  held  several  posts  in  the  delta  with  his 
rillas  to  the  extreme  north  near  the  Chinese  force,  while  Gen.  N^ier^s  detachment  was 
frontier.  The  Chinese  Grovernment  agreed  to  intrenched  on  a  line  close  to  the  delta.  The 
a  provisional  treaty,  recognizing  the  French  delta  was  in  a  disordered  condition.  The 
protectorate  over  Tonquin  and  Annam,  with-  French  were  unable  to  move,  and  had  no  troops 
drawing  its  claims  of  effective  suzerainty,  and  to  send  to  other  posts.  Their  original  force  of 
promising  to  evacuate  certain  points  in  north-  18,000  soldiers  was  reduced  by  the  discharge 
em  Tonquin  where  Chinese  garrisons  were  of  men  whose  time  had  expired,  and  by  sickness, 
posted  in  virtue  of  suzerainty.  While  French  to  11,000,  and  of  these  a  large  number  were 
troops  were  proceeding  to  occupy  the  fortress  non-effective.  Bad  water  and  exoosure  caused 
of  Langson  a  collision  with  the  Chinese  gar-  much  sickness.  They  were  unable  to  procure 
risen  occurred.  The  Republic  demanded  an  coolies  or  animals  for  transport.  The  Chinese 
indemnity  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  buOt  a  military  road  from  near  Langson  to 
The  Chinese  Government  denied  that  its  ofQ-  *  Kwangyen,  and  subjected  the  French  to  con- 
curs were  in  the  wrong,  and  reasserted  its  stant  skirmishing  attacks.  The  descent  of  the 
claims  over  Tonquin.  France  then  began  a  Chinese  into  the  delta  was  checked  in  Novem- 
series  of  reprisals  against  China.  The  Chinese  ber  by  a  desperate  battle  in  which  the  whole 
re-entered  Tonquin  and  drove  back  the  French  available  French  force  was  engaged,  and  as 
troops,  while  the  French  naval  squadron  bom-  the  result  of  which  the  important  stronghold 
barded  the  arsenal  of  Foochow,  captured  Ke-  of  Kep,  or  Lang-Eep,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
lung,  and  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  ports  French.  This  position,  on  the  main  road  to 
of  Formosa.  During  the  course  of  the  earlier  Langson  at  the  entrance  of  the  hill-country, 
operations  in  Tonquin  the  King  of  Annam  died,  was  captured  after  heavy  fighting  that  lasted 
in  1883,  and  with  his  successor  the  French  con-  for  a  day  and  a  half.  As  many  as  640  Chinese 
eluded  a  treaty  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  were  found  dead  in  the  citadel,  and  more  than 
French  protectorate,  and  gave  to  the  French  800  were  shot  in  the  tall  grass  outside.  The 
control  over  the  administration  of  the  province  Chinese  showed  a  great  improvement  in  disci- 
of  Tonquin,  which  was  assumed  on  the  ground  pline  and  order,  and  were  armed  with  good 
of  suppressing  river-pirates  and  freebooters.  rifles  of  German  manufacture.    A  detachment 
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of  Ohinese  was  sent  by  the  other  roate  to  flank  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  forts  at  Dong-Son 
the  French,  but  was  met  at  Ohn,  fifty-three  were  not  as  strong  as  those  in  the  defile,  and 
miles  east  of  Kep,  and  defeated  in  a  hard  fight,  the  Ohinese,  disheartened  by  the  results  of  the 
leaving  that  place  also  in  the  possession  of  the  previous  two  days'  fighting,  defended  them  less 
French.  The  Ohinese  retired  to  a  position  in  vigorously.  The  battle  began  on  the  8d  of 
the  hills  abont  twenty  miles  back  of  Eep.  February.  By  noon  on  the  6th  the  French 
The  policy  of  the  French  Government,  sane-  were  in  possession  of  Dong-Son  after  thirty-six 
tioned  by  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Nov.  27,  forts  in  all  were  carried  by  assault.  Their  loss- 
1884,  was  to  confine  the  operations  chiefiy  to  es  were  very  heavy.  Large  stores  of  provis- 
Tonquin  and  effect  a  complete  occupation  as  ions  and  gunpowder  were  found  in  the  evacn- 
the  surest  way  of  overcoming  the  Ohinese  ated  forts.  They  halted  four  days  at  Dong- 
resistance  and  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  Son  to  enable  the  train  of  coolies  to  come  up 
Treaty  of  Tientsin.  The  direction  of  operations  with  provisions.  On  the  8th  a  body  of  picked 
was  transferred,  after  the  resignation  of  Oen.  Ohinese  troops,  detached  from  the  army  at 
Oampenon,  who  as  Minister  of  War  disapproved  Bac-Le,  attacked  the  vanguard,  composed  of 
of  denuding  Franca  of  soldiers  for  enlarging  soldiers  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  nearly  suo- 
the  operations  in  Tonquin,  from  the  marine  to  oeeded  in  turning  their  position  by  a  well-exe- 
the  war  office,  now  in  charge  of  Gen.  Lewal.  cuted  diversion  in  their  rear.  The  column 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy  large  re-enforce-  moved  forward  on  the  10th.  The  Ohinese  re- 
ments  were  sent  out  from  France  and  Algeria,  treated  before  them,  falling  back  to  a  position 
By  the  end  of  January  a  French  force  of  about  in  the  hills  in  front  of  Langson,  where  they 
6,000  men  was  concentrated  at  Eep  and  Ohu,  concentrated  a  large  force  for  their  main  stand, 
preparatory  to  an  advance  upon  Langson.  To  The  French  were  confronted  with  a  better  class 
make  up  this  small  army  the  garrisons  in  the  of  men  than  those  encountered  in  their  previ- 
delta  and  in  the  northwest  were  dangerously  ous  campaigns.  Not  only  had  the  raw  levies 
weakened.  The  forward  movement  began  Feb.  of  southern  Ohina  learned  to  fight  from  their 
2.  The  French  marched  in  two  columns,  the  antagonists,  but  they  were  now  re-enforced  by 
two  brigades  of  Gen.  Bridre  de  Tlsle  and  G^n.  a  certain  number  of  the  picked  imperial  troops 
de  N6grier.  Gen.  de  NSgrier,  commander  of  the  of  the  Mantchoo  guard.  Their  quick  and  accu- 
advance  column,  by  an  ingenious  ruae  deceived  rate  rifie-fire  gave  the  French  troops  a  great 
the  Ohinese  as  to  the  time  of  the  advance  and  advantage,  and  on  this  they  had  to  depend 
the  line  of  march,  and  so  succeeded  in  fianking  chiefiy  for  success.  They  were  deficient  in 
their  main  body.  On  Jan.  80  he  ascended  from  cavalry,  and  their  artillery  was  useless,  owing 
Eep  in  a  balloon  and  reconnoitred  the  strength  to  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads, 
and  position  of  the  en  emy  in  the  direction  of  Bac-  which  prevented  them  from  bringing  their  guns 
Le.  Leaving  his  balloon  to  fioat  for  a  day  longer,  into  action  until  the  infantry  had  sustained  the 
he  desceuded  early  in  the  morning  of  the  81st  brunt  of  the  battle.  With  500  more  cavalry 
to  Phu-Lang-Thnng,  embarked  with  his  troops,  they  might  have  turned  the  retreat  at  Dong- 
and  was  carried  down  the  Thuong  and  up  the  Son  into  a  rout.  As  it  was,  the  Ohinese  re- 
Loch- Nam  river  to  Ohu,  uniting  with  G«n.  Bri-  treated  in  good  order,  and  the  necessarily  slow 
dre  de  Tlsle^s  force.  On  the  2d  of  February  movements  of  the  French  over  the  poor  and 
both  generals  set  out  with  their  brigades  fi*om  narrow  roads  left  them  time  to  rally  and  con- 
Ohn.  Though  the  bidk  of  the  Ohinese  army  oentrate  for  fresh  action  at  a  eood  position  far- 
guarded  the  Bac-Le  route,  the  French  soldiers  ther  back.  The  regular  road  from  Dong-Son 
had  to  carry  intrenched  po:<itions  that  were  was  so  broken  down  by  the  retreating  Ohinese 
stoutly  defended  by  superior  numbers.  The  as  to  be  impassable  to  artillery.  Gen.  de  N6- 
road  led  through  a  defile  five  miles  long  lined  grier  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  another 
with  fortifications  to  the  fortifiei  Ohinese  camp  road  that  started  from  the  place  of  their  first 
at  the  village  of  Dong-Son.  On  every  hill  at  bivouac.  About  noon  they  came  upon  the 
each  side  of  the  narrow  valley  was  a  fort.  On  rear  of  a  Ohinese  column  in  retreat  from 
a  ridge  intersecting  the  valley  were  several  Dong-Son,  and  quickened  their  movements  by 
forts,  and  nnmarous  others  at  Dong-Son.  The  sending  Erupp  shells  among  them.  The  Ohi- 
forts  were  attacked  in  succession  by  mountain  nese  placed  sharpshooters  on  the  nearer  hills 
guns  conducted  along  the  ridge  of  hills  on  ei-  to  cover  their  retreat,  while  the  main  body 
ther  side,  and  then  carried  at  the  point  of  the  crossed  a  plain  and  took  position  on  the  heights 
bayonet.  One  fort  held  out  the  greater  part  beyond.  The  French  ceased  firing  for  the 
of  a  day ;  one  was  casemated,  and  was  only  en-  night,  after  dislodging  the  rear-guard  and  oc- 
tered  by  laying  a  mine  of  dynamite  at  night,  cupying  the  abandoned  positions  and  a  desert- 
The  Ohinese  fought  stubbornly.  Many  of  them  ed  village  in  the  plain.  In  the  darkness  the 
were  large  and  powerful  men.  The  French  Ohinese  retired  to  a  more  defensible  position 
troops  were  burdened  with  five  days*  rations  among  the  hills.  When  the  French  came  up 
and  showed  a  sustained  energy  and  endurance  at  noon  on  the  12th  they  gave  battle.  The 
not  so  readily  expected  of  them  as  the  military  French  worked  their  way,  under  cover  of  a 
skill  and  high  courage  they  also  displayed,  constant  artillery  -  discharge,  along  a  ridge  in 
The  forts  were  not  provided  with  cannons  as  front  of  the  enemy,  who  raked  their  ranks 
a  general  thing,  and  those  that  were  had  guns  with  a  hot  fire  of  musketry.    After  two  honm 
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of  incessant  firing  the  Chinese  retreated  to  a  nese  exploded  a  group  of  immense  mines  nnder 
ridge  farther  hack  for  a  final  stand.    The  bat-  their  feet.    Other  mines  were  passed  over  on 
tie-field  was  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  8d,  but  the  swiftness  of  the  French  charge 
Turoos,  who  formed  the  French  front  line  in  prevented  the  enemy  from  igniting  them.   After 
this  engagement,  and  with  a  larger  number  of  these  engagements,  the  Yunnan  army  raised  the 
Chinese.    From  the  height  beyond  the  Chinese  siege,  and  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  Thuan- 
answered  the  rifles  of  the  Turcos,  and  the  artil-  Quan.     The  remnants  of  the  Quangfii  army 
lery,  posted  behind  the  latter,  for  an  hour  or  were  gathered  at  Lang-Chau.    Gen.  Bridre  de 
longer,  and  then  retreated.    A  fort  was  capt-  Tlsle,  with  the  gunboats  in  Tonquin,  established 
nred  with  a  bayonet- charge.    The  foUowing  a  blockade  of  Pakhoi.    In  the  middle  of  March 
morning  the  French  marched  on  to  Langson.  2,500  fresh  troops  arrived  from  Europe.    The 
The  Chinese  commander,  Pao-Tchao,  did  not  commanding  general  prepared  an  expedition 
attempt  to  defend  the  fortress  and  subject  his  against  Thuan-Quan.     The  French  army  in 
troops  uselessly  to  the  terrifying  and  destruc-  Tonquin  was  now  25,000  strong.    Gen.  N^grier 
tive  60-centimetre  shells  of  the  French.    Spik-  was  re-enforced  at  Langson  and  along  the  delta 
ing  or  burying  the  guns  in  the  citadel,  the  Chi-  line.     He  had  pushed  a  reconnaissance  into 
nese  crossed  the  8ong-ki-Knng  river.    At  noon  Chinese  territory  a  few  days  before.    At  this 
on  the  13th  the  French  occupied  the  deserted  moment  a  fresh  Chinese  army  advanced  against 
fortress.    The  Chinese  ranged  themselves  in  him  from  Quangsi.    On  the  24th  of  March  a 
order  of  battle  under  the  Ki-Lua  fort,  1,000  severe  engagement  took  place  near  the  Chinese 
yards  away,  but  a  few  shells  caused  their  gaudy  frontier.    The  French  troops  fought  with  spirit 
banners  to  disappear.    The  French  troops  then  and  vigor.    Their  own  loss  was  reported  to  be 
took  possession  of  the  other  fortress^    In  the  7  officers  and  72  soldiers  killed,  and  6  officers 
battle  before  Langson  the  French  losses  were  and  190  men  wounded.    The  news  of  this  check 
as  great  as  in  all  the  previous  engagements  gave  the  opponents  of  the  Opportunist  policy 
together.    ^The  strength  of  Gen.  Pao-Tchao^s  of  adventure  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  Chi- 
force  was  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  nese  policy  of  the  Government.    Their  strong- 
The  entire  Chinese  army  on  both  the  Bac-Le  est  argument  was,  that  the  ministry  was  not 
and  the  Chu  routes  was  variously  estimated  at  frank  and  truthful,  and  that  the  worst  was 
from  50,000  to  100,000.    These  successes  placed  withheld  in  the  reports  from  Tonquin.    The 
the  French  in  possession  of  all  the  important  consideration  that  French  successes  in  Tonquin 
fortresses  of  Tonquin  with  the  exception  of  Cao-  were  always  barren  victories,  that  the  Chinese 
Binh  and  That-Sj.  Government  could  hurl  against  them  horde 
While  the  two  generals  were  engaged  in  the  after  horde  of  levies  from  the  over-populated 
operations  against  the  Quangsi  array  in  the  provinces  of  southern  China,  while  the  losses 
north,  the  Chinese  troops  from  Tunnan  ad-  in  the  hospital  and  on  the  battle-field  already 
vanced  from  the  west,  overrunning  the  garri-  crippled  the  French  army,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
sons  that  were  left  there,  and  descended  the  taining  a  large  force  in  Eastern  Asia  threatened 
Claire  river  to  the  fortress  of  Thuyen-Quan,  to  mount  up  into  the  milliards,  had  due  weight 
which  they  entirely  invested.    Leaving  Gen«  only  with  a  minority.    When  M.  Delafosse  dep- 
N^grier  with  a  considerable  force  in  Lang-  recated  the  loss  of  brave  men  in  so  senseless 
son,  the  commander-in-chief  descended  to  Ha-  and  criminal  an  enterprise,  M.  Ferry  challenged 
noi  by  forced  marches  over  the  Bac-Le  road,  him  to  propose  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin.    On 
which  was  soon  cleared  of  Chinese.     On  the  an  interpellation  of  M.  Granier,  the  Chamber 
night  of  Feb.  24,  Thnyen-Quan  was  furiously  sustained  the  Government  with  a  majority  of 
attacked,  but  the  Chinese  were  repelled  witn  259  to  209.    A  hopeful  dispatch  from  Gen.  K6- 
considerable  loss.     At  this  time  Gen.  Bridre  grier,  which  arrived  opportunely,  made  it  appear 
de  I'Isle  was  advancing  to  succor  the  hard-  as  though  the  Chinese  advance  were  effectu- 
pressed  garrison.    In  the  mean  while  Gen.  N6-  ally  checked.    The  general  telegraphed  that  he 
grier  had  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Chinese  needed  no  re-enforcements,  and  that  his  artU- 
beyond  Langson,  capturing  some  Krupp  guns  lery  was  sufficient.    On  the  25th  he  was  with 
and  mitrailleuses,  and  occupying  the  frontier  the  vanguard  at  the  Chinese  Gate,  waiting  for 
town  of  Cua-Ai.    In  an  engagement  on  Feb.  the  enemy  to  show  themselves.     The  main 
27,  he  took  from  the  enemy  a  large  quan-  body  of  the  brigade  was  concentrated  at  Lang- 
tity  of  war  material  and  ammunition,  besides  son,  whither  the  general  returned  on  the  26th. 
other  stores  of  all  kinds.    The  relief  came  d-  The  day  after  the  Chamber  voted  the  order  of 
most  too  late  to  Thuyen  Quan.     During  the  the  day  pure  and  simple  on  M.  Granier^s  inter- 
siege  the  losses  of  the  garrison  were  85  officers  pellation,  came  news  of  the  fall  of  Langson, 
and  men,  as  officially  reported.    The  relieving  which  swept  the  Ferry  Cabinet  from  office, 
column  fought  their  way  through  the  Chinese        On  the  27th  of  March  the  Chinese  debouched 
troops  with  a  loss  of  468  killed  and  wounded,  in  great  masses  in  front  of  the  French  position 
on  the  2d  and  Sd   of  March.     There   were  at  Ki-Lua,  and,  advancing  in  three  columns,  at- 
said  to  be  20,000  Chinese  troops  en^iged  in  tacked  impetuously  the  French  front    At  an 
the  two  battles  at  Haomoc  and  before  Thuyen-  early  stage  of  the  action  Gen.  N^grier  was  se- 
Quan.    When  the  Algerian  sharpshooters  at-  verely  wounded.     The  command  fell  to  Col. 
tempted  to  storm  a  fort  on  the  2d,  the  Chi-  Herbinger.  That  officer,  dismayed  by  the  great 
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nmnerical  -saperiority  of  the  enemy,  and  fear-  field  at  a  moment  when  his  polioy  had  been 
ing  that  his  ammunition  would  run  short.,  or-  overruled  in  the  imperial  councils.  M.  Brissun 
dered  a  retreat  The  French  fell  back  upon  was  not  even  aware  of  the  secret  negotiations  for 
Dong-Son  and  Than-Moi.  The  French  soldiers  peace  going  on  in  Paris,  as  M.  Gr^vj,  not  wish- 
displayed  their  usual  bravery,  and  succeeded  mg  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  new  Cabinet 
in  driving  back  the  Chinese  once  by  a  counter-  by  asking  them  to  deal  with  a  business  so  oom- 
attack,  in  which  they  sustained  only  slight  plicated  and  dubious  as  the  overtures  for  peace 
losses.  The  brigade  had  twenty  days'  rations  entertained  by  M.  Ferry,  and  unwilling  that 
and  munitions.  Gen.  Bri^re  de  I'l&Je  sent  all  the  chance  for  peace  should  be  lost  through 
his  available  forces  forward  to  Chu  and  Kep,  new  complications  and  interruptions,  had  ap- 
the  openings  at  the  edge  of  the  hills,  and  tele-  pointed  M.  Billot  to  treat  with  the  Chinese 
graphed  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  defend  the  plenipotentiary.  The  new  Cabinet  proposed 
delta.  Proceeding  to  Chu,  he  found  the  state  and  obtained  a  vote  of  150,000,000  francs,  and 
of  affairs  more  favorable  than  he  expected,  announced  that  they  would  send  10,000  men  to 
The  Chinese  seemed  bent  merely  on  occupying  Tonqnin  immediately,  and  that,  if  necessary 
their  old  positions  north  of  Deo-Yan  and  Deo-  to  reconquer  the  country,  60,000  would  be  sent 
Quau,  heights  between  Chn  and  Dong-Son,  out.  Before  the  money  had  been  voted,  the 
which  were  reoccupied  by  the  French  after  Tsung-li-Yamen  had  already  ratified  the  agree- 
the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief.  CoL  ment  and  ordered  the  gradual  evacuation  of 
Herbinger  had  evacuated  Dong-Son  on  March  Tonquin.  General  Bri^re  de  Plsle,  upon  re- 
80,  after  two  slight  encounters,  retreating  to  ceiving  notice,  on  April  10,  of  the  conclusion 
Kep  and  Chu  along  the  Kep  and  Deo-Quan  of  peace,  sent  emissaries  to  notify  the  Chinese, 
routes.  The  gener^  considered  that  his  evao-  Before  his  messengers  arrived,  the  military  man- 
nation  of  Langson  was  precipitate,  and  the  re-  darins,  not  having  received  their  instructions 
treat  from  Dong-Son  to  Chu  inexcusable.  He  from  Peking,  ordered  an  attack  upon  Kep  on 
therefore  superseded  him  in  the  command  of  the  14th  of  April.  The  force  of  2,000  men 
the  brigade,  putting  Col.  Desbordes  in  his  that  earned  it  out  was  repelled  and  driven 
place.  Colonel  Herbinger  was  ordered  home  beyond  Bac-Le.  The  same  day  French  gun- 
for  trial,  and  then  sent  back  to  Tonquin,  boats  were  attacked  while  making  a  reconnois- 
and.  in  September,  acquitted  on  the  ground  sance  on  the  Black  river,  and  the  detachment 
of  tiie  suddenness  and  newness  of  the  respon-  that  attacked  them  was  routed  by  the  garrison 
sibilities  thrust  upon  him.  When  the  news  of  of  Hung  Hoa.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
the  LangsoD  disaster  was  received  in  France,  not  welcomed  by  the  French  troops,  who  were 
the  Government  hastened  the  dispatch  of  re-  anxious  to  retrieve  their  reputation  after  the 
enforcements  then  in  progress.  One  of  M.  retreat  from  Langson.  The  Chinese  generals. 
Ferry's  last  acts  was  to  charter  nine  steamers  flushed  with  their  successes,  were  disappointed 
to  enable  the  8,000  troops  ordered  to  Ton-  and  provoked  at  the  action  of  their  government 
quin  all  to  embark  before  April  12.  M.  Ferry  in  yielding  in  the  moment  of  victory.  On  the 
announced  the  long-threatened  blockade  of  5th  of  May  the  Chinese  evacuated  Langson. 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  and  asked  for  a  credit  of  On  the  12th  Gen.  Bridre  de  Tlsle,  in  answer  to 
100,000,000  francs  for  the  Ministry  of  War,  a  request  of  tlie  Chinese  Government,  received 
and  an  equal  sum  for  the  Ministry  of  the  through  M.  Paten6tre,  for  a  few  days'  delay 
Navy,  in  order  to  retrieve  and  avenge  the  re-  to  entile  the  Oliinese  troops  to  complete  the 
buff  at  Langson.  On  a  motion  for  priority  evacuation  of  the  Bed  river  district,  granted 
for  the  vote  of  credit  over  a  vote  of  censure,  ten  days'  delay  on  condition  that  he  was  placed 
moved  by  M.  Ribot,  the  Government  was  de-  in  possession  of  Thuan-Quanon  the  26th.  Two 
feated  by  808  to  161  votes,  upon  which  M.  Fer-  Chmese  commissioners  were  sent  to  Tonquin 
ry  announced  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  to  conduct  the  evacuation.  The  Viceroy  of 
March  80.  A  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Yunnan  issued  proclamations  commanding  the 
the  ministers  found  as  many  supporters  as  had  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.  There  was 
voted  for  the  Government.  ^  much  difficulty  with  the  Black  Flags,  and  their 
Ever  since  January,  negotiations  for  peace  commander,  Luh  YinhPhuoc;  and  the  gueril- 
had  been  hopefully  proceeding,  but  through  so  las  recommenced  their  disturbances  after  the 
irregular  and  roundahout  a  channel  that  M.  Fer-  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops.  The  evacu- 
ry  deemed  it  best  not  to  divulge  tiiem.  The  otion  by  the  Chinese  forces  was  completed  by 
Franco-  Chinese  conflict  passed  through  singular  the  dates  fixed. 

and  unexpected  phases  because  it  depended  in  The  cost  of  the  Tonquin  campaign,  according 

a  great  measure  on  trivial  and  personal  mo-  to  the  report  of  the  French  budget  committee, 

tives.    The  Marquis  Tseng  had  great  influence  amounted  in  July,  1885,  to  470,000,000  francs, 

in  plunging  his  government  into  this  unofflcid  of  which  only  270,000,000  francs  had  been 

war.    fie  was  actuated  in  great  part  by  the  voted.    The  Grovernment  in  April  appointed 

feeling  of  resentment  against  the  Ferry  Cabinet  Gen«  Courcy  to  the  chief  command  in  Tonquin, 

for  the  aggravating  treatment  he  had  received  and  made  arrangements  to  form  two  divisions 

at  their  hands.    By  a  curious  coincidence  his  for  active  service  in  that  country,  and  a  third 

threat  of  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet  <U  vision,  to  remain  ready  for  sailing  in  the 

was  accomplished  by  the  Chinese  army  in  the  south  of  France^  as  a  reserve.    Gen.  Courcy 
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assumed  command  of  the  army  in  Tonqain  qnin  would  be  oonsidered.    A  few  days  later 

June  1.  Mr.  Campbell  informed  M.  Ferry  that  the  Em- 

Ncsftiati«ii8  Un  Peace* — ^After  the  failure  of  press  had  signed  a  secret  decree  empowering 
the  English  intermediation  in  November,  1884,  the  Prince  President  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen 
M.  Paten6tre,  the  French  envoy,  left  Peking,  to  discuss  prelimiDaries  of  peace.  M.  Ferry 
and  no  further  official  communications  were  thought  of  drawing  back  when  he  found  that 
held  between  the  French  and  Ohinese  Govern-  the  medium  of  negotiations  was  a  minor  offi- 
ments.  The  German  Minister  at  Peking  en-  cial  in  the  custom-house  who  insisted  on  the 
deavored  to  mediate,  but  his  good  offices  were  utmost  secrecy.  He  was  encouraged  to  proceed 
not  acceptable  to  either  party.  The  irregular  after  learning  from  a  person  acquainted  with 
hostilities  on  the  Chinese  coast  entered  into  China  that  important  negotiations  were  some- 
the  phase  of  regular  warfare,  in  the  judgment  times  conducted  in  this  fashion,  and  still  more 
of  the  British  authorities,  at  the  beginmng  of  by  overtures  coming  from  the  Chinese  Ambas- 
the  year.  The  declaration  of  British  neutrd-  sador  at  Berlin,  by  hints  conveyed  to  him  from 
ity,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  foreign  enlist-  the  Marquis  Tseng,  who  wished  to  become  the 
ment  act«  rendered  operations  more  difficult  intermediary  of  peace,  and  by  overtures  made 
for  both  France  and  China.  The  French  squad-  simultaneously  by  Li-Hung-Chang  to  M.Hu- 
ron declared  rice  contraband  of  war,  and  her,  the  French  consul  at  Tientsin,  who  had 
stopped,  as  far  as  possible,  the  food-supply  ot  left  his  post  at  the  time  of  the  complete  rupt- 
the  metropolis.  A  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  ure  in  February.  In  the  transactions  with  the 
Pechili  was  threatened.  Though  the  impe-  secret  negotiator  an  armistice  was  spoken  of, 
rial  granaries  at  Peking  were  said  to  be  full,  the  during  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  to  be  drawn 
treasury  was  depleted.  The  specifd  reserve  up  on  bases  not  yet  discussed,  when  the  tidings 
against  dynastic  emergencies,  which  amounted  of  the  Langson  disaster  arrived.  That  event 
in  September,  1884,  to  20,000,000  taels  or  dol-  strengthened  M.  Ferry's  suspicions  that  he  was 
lars,  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  conflict  had  cost  the  victim  of  a  trick.  Asking  Mr.  Campbell 
the  Chinese  Government  60,000,000  taels,  be-  whether  he  had  received  a  definite  reply,  and 
sides  the  loss  of  the  Min  fleet  and  arsenal  and  whether  the  preliminaries  would  be  ratified  by 
the  ships  destroyed  since.  The  hoards  of  offi-  the  Chinese  Government,  and  receiving  the  an- 
cials  were  drawn  upon  heavily.  The  Marquis  swer  that  definite  instructions  had  not  arrived, 
Tseng,  prompted  by  animosity  against  M.  Ferry  M.  Ferry  went  to  the  Chamber  and  asked  for 
and  jealousy  of  Li*Hung-Chang,  had  used  up  the  credit  of  200,000,000  francs.  M.  Ferry's 
the  accumulations  of  his  family  and  replen-  formal  proposal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
ished  them  by  large  borrowings.  Tso-Tsung-  Chinese  Government  since  February  25.  After 
Tang,  who  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  Uie  resignation  of  M.  Ferry,  and  before  the 
Foochow,  contracted  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  with  appointment  of  his  successor,  the  preliminary 
the  Rothschilds.  Peng-Tu-Ling,  the  energetic  bases  of  a  treaty  were  telegraphed  from  Chma, 
defender  of  Canton,  borrowed  the  same  sum  and  the  speedy  arrival  in  Paris  of  Col.  Tcheng- 
from  the  Hong-Kong  Bank,  after  using  up  the  Ei-Tong,  military  attache  of  the  Chinese  le- 
hoards  of  his  subordinates.  Prince  Chun,  who  gation  at  Berlin,  was  annoonced. 
supplanted  his  brother,  Prince  Kung,  when  the  The  preliminaries,  embodying  the  Chinese 
latter  was  dismissed  for  his  peaceful  tenden-  proposals  and  the  French  counter-proposals, 
cies,  was  now  desirous  of  peace  himself,  though  were  contained  in  a  protocol  of  three  articles 
he  was  timid  in  the  assertion  of  his  new  views,  and  an  explanatory  note.  In  the  first  article 
The  Marquis  Tseng  telegraphed  that  no  more  China  consents  to  ratify  the  convention  of 
loans  were  negotiable  in  Europe,  and  the  Vice-  Tientsin  of  May  11, 1884,  and  France  declares 
roy  of  Canton  reported  that  the  buried  hoards  that  she  has  no  other  object  than  the  complete 
of  the  high  functionaries  were  exhausted.       ^  execution  of  the  treaty.    In  the  second  article. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  Chamber  in  both  powers  consent  to  discontinue  hostilities, 

February,  M.  Ferry  declared,  for  the  first  time,  and  France  agrees  to  raise  the  blockade  of 

that  the  only  object  the  Government  had  in  Formosa.   In  the  third,  France  consent:*  to  send 

Tonquin  and  China  was  to  secure  the  execu-  a  minister  in  order  to  arrange  the  detailed  treaty, 

tion  in  its  entirety  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty.    Mr.  The  explanatory  notes  stipulated :  (1)  that  all 

Campbell,  the  Parisian  agent  of  the  Chinese  military  operations  by  land  and  sea  should  be 

custom-house,  called  upon  the  Premier  and  discontinued  upon  the  promulgation  of  an  im- 

informed  him  that  Sir  Robert  Hart,  director  perial  decree  ordering  the  execution  of  the  con- 

of  the  Chinese  customs,  was  informed,  through  vention  of  Tientsin  and  the  evacuation  of  Ton- 

a  Chinese  subordinate  who  had  personfd  rela-  quin  by  Chinese  troops ;  (2)  that  as  soon  as 

tions  with  important  personages,  that  the  aban-  tnis  order  should  be  issued  the  blockade  of  For- 

donment  of  the  claim  of  indemnity  that  seemed  mosa  and  Pakhoi  would  be  raised  and  negotia- 

to  be  implied  in  M.  Ferry's  remark  would  have  tions  entered  into  for  a  final  treaty  of  peace, 

a  favorable  effect  upon  the  Chinese  court  in  friendship,  and  commerce,  in  which  the  date 

the  direction  of  peace.    M.  Ferry  replied  that  for  the  French  evacuation  of  Formosa  would 

it  was  for  China  to  make  an  offer,  but  that  no  be  fixed ;  (8)  that  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin 

proposal  based  upon  the  idea  of  a  neutral  zone  should  be  completed  by  the  Quangsi  troops  be- 

or  any  form  of  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Ton-  fore  April  80,  and  by  those  from  Yunnan  be- 
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fore  May  80,  earlier  dates  being  fixed  for  the  In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  sites  of  the 
beginning  of  the  evacuation  and  the  cessa-  stones,  or  as  to  alterations  to  be  made  in  the 
tion  of  hostilities,  the  commanders  on  either  existing  boundary  in  the  interest  of  both  coun- 
side  who  first  received  the  order  to  discontinue  tries,  the  question  was  to  be  referred  to  their 
hostilities  to  be  chaJiged  with  the  duty  of  noti-  respective  Governments.  Article  IV  stipulates 
fying  the  nearest  enemy ;  and  (4)  that  both  that  Frenchmen,  or  persons  under  French  pro- 
parties  agree  to  abstain  from  senaing  troops  or  tection,  and  foreign  inhabitants  of  Tonquin, 
munitions  to  Formosa  during  the  armistice,  must  provide  themselves  with  passports,  to  be 
and  upon  the  signing  of  the  final  treaty  France  fumisiied  by  the  Ohinese  frontier  authorities 
will  aesist  from  searches  for  contraband  of  upon  the  application  of  the  French  authorities, 
war  on  the  high  seas,  and  Ohina  will  reopen  before  entering  China  from  Tonquin,  and  Ohi- 
her  treaty  ports  to  French  commerce.  nese  subjects  crossing  the  land  frontier  into 

The  preliminaries  of "  peace  were  sigaed  at  Tonquin  must  procure  passports  in  like  manner 
Paris  on  the  night  of  April  8  by  the  Ohinese  from  the  French  authorities.  For  Chinese  sub- 
plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  by  M.  Ribot  jects  returning  from  Tonquin  a  permit  of  the 
on  behalf  of  the  French  Government.  They  Chinese  authorities  is  sufficient.  Article  V 
were  at  once  ratified  by  tiie  Tsung-li-Yamen,  declares  that  export  and  import  trade  shall  be 
and  the  decree  of  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin  permitted  to  French  merchants  and  French  pr<h 
was  published  in  the  Peking  official  gazette.  tSgii,  and  to  Chinese  merchants  on  the  frontier 

lu  the  negotiations  the  principal  difficulty  between  China  and  Tonquin,  to  be  conducted 

that  arose  was  in  reference  to  the  question  of  through  certain  points  that  should  be  subse- 

Ohina^s  suzerainty  over  Annam.    In  the  final  quentlV  fixed,  and  of  which  the  number  and 

treaty  the  matter  was  treated  with  a  vague  tne  selection  should  depend  upon  the  impor^ 

phrase,  which  left  the  sentimental  and  histori-  tance  and  the  direction  of  the  traffic  keepi^  in 

cal  claim  of  China  precisely  where  it  was,  while  view  the  Chinese  internal  regulations.    Two 

giving  France  a  free  hand  in  the  establishment  such  points  were  to  be  estabUshed  under  all 

of  her  protectorate.  circumstances  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  one  of 

The  l^eaty  of  Psase.  —  The  new  Treaty  of  them  above  Lao-Eai  and  the  other  beyond 
Tientsin  was  executed  June  9,  1885,  between  Langson.  French  merchants  may  settle  there 
M.  PatenfttrC)  the  French  plenipotentiary,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  treaty 
the  Oovemor  of  Pechili  ana  principal  Secretary  ports.  The  Chinese  Government  shall  estab- 
of  State  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Li-Hnng-Chang,  fish  custom-houses  there,  and  the  Republic 
assisted  by  Si-Tchen,  President  of  the  Ministry  may  support  consuls  there  with  the  same 
of  Justice  and  member  of  the  Council  for  For-  privileges  and  attributes  as  are  possessed  by 
eign  Affairs,  and  by  Teng-Tcheng-Sieon,  mem-  agents  of  that  class  in  the  open  ports.  The 
ber  of  the  Council  of  State  Ceremonial.  The  Emperor  of  China  may,  on  his  side,  with  the 
treaty  was  based  on  the  convention  of  Tientsin  agreement  of  the  French  Government,  name 
of  June  11,  1884,  which  was  ratified  by  impe-  consuls  in  the  principal  towns  of  Tonquin. 
rial  decree  April  10,  1885.  The  first  article  Article  VI  provides  for  the  formulation  by  joint 
provides  for  tne  restoration  and  maintenance  commissioners,  within  three  months  after  the 
of  order  on  the  border  between  China  and  Ton-  signature  of  the  treaty,  of  regulations  under 
qnin.  France  undertakes  to  disperse  the  bands  which  trade  may  be  carried  on  between  Ton- 
of  freebooters  and  adventurers,  and  to  prevent  quin  and  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Yunnan, 
them  from  forming  again,  but  promises  not  to  Kuang-Si,  and  Canton.  In  the  overland  trade 
cross  the  Chinese  frontier.  China  promises  to  between  Tonquin  and  the  provinces  of  Yun- 
ezpel  the  bands  that  take  refuge  in  her  prov-  nan  and  £uang-Si  merchandise  was  to  be  sub- 
inces,  and  to  disperse  those  that  seek  to  form  ject  to  lower  duties  than  those  laid  down  in  the 
in  her  territory  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  existing  tariff  of  foreign  commerce,  but  the  re- 
disorder  in  Tonquin,  but  debars  herself  from  duced  tariff  would  not  apply  to  the  trade  with 
sending  troops  into  Tonquin.  Provisions  for  Canton.  Arms  and  other  munitions  and  ma- 
the  extradition  of  malefactors  will  be  the  sub-  terials  of  war  would  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
ject  of  a  special  convention.  Chinese  colonists  tions  enforced  by  each  state  within  its  terri- 
and  old  soldiers  living  peaceably  in  Tonquin  tories.  The  exportation  and  importation  of 
and  devoting  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits  opium  would  be  controlled  by  special  arrange- 
will  eiyoy  the  same  security  as  persons  pro-  ments  which  would  appear  in  the  commercial 
tected  by  France.  In  Article  II  China  prom-  regulations  to  be  settlea  upon.  Commerce  by 
ises  not  to  interfere  with  any  treaties  or  con-  sea  between  China  and  Annam  was  also  to  be 
ventions  concluded  or  to  be  concluded  directly  the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  Provision- 
between  France  and  Annam.  The  relations  ally  there  would  be  no  innovation  on  the  exist- 
between  China  and  Annam  will  be  of  a  nature  ing  practice.  Article  VII  stated  the  intention 
not  infringing  on  the  dignity  of  the  Chinese  oftheGovemmentof  the  Republic  to  construct 
Empire,  and  not  giving  rise  to  any  violations  roads  and  railroads  in  Tonquin  in  order  to  de- 
of  the  treaty.  Article  III  provides  for  demar-  velop  under  advantageous  conditions  the  com- 
kating  and  monumenting  the  boundary  between  meroial  and  neighborly  relations  which  it  is 
Tonquin  and  China  by  a  joint  commission  with-  the  object  of  the  treaty  to  re-establish  between 
in  six  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  France  and  China,  and  expressed  the  purpose 
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of  Ohina,  when  she  shall  have  decided  to  oon-  iDtelligence  service.  Suddenly,  at  one  o^clock 
struct  railroads,  to  apply  to  the  French  Gov-  of  the  night  after  their  arrival,  the  entire  An- 
emraent,  which  will  give  facilities  for  procnr-  namite  garrison,  consisting  of  ahout  80,000 
ing  the  persons  reanired,  and  to  employ  French  men,  made  a  concerted  attack  on  the  French 
indastry,  without,  however,  conferring  any  ex-  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Their  highly 
elusive  privilege  in  favor  of  France.  The  eighth  oombostible  barracks  were  first  set  on  fire, 
article  provides  that  the  commercial  stipula-  some  with  rockets  and  some  by  hand,  and  then 
tions  and  the  regulations  to  be  added  may  be  a  hot  infantry  and  artillery  fire  poured  in  upon 
revised  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  from  the  them,  though  without  much  effect.  They  were 
exchange  of  ratifications,  but  that  they  will  re-  unable  to  save  the  soldiers*  effects  from  being 
main  in  force  for  successive  periods  of  ten  years  burned,  but  the  provisions  and  ammunition 
unless  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  gives  escaped  destruction.  They  held  their  ground 
notice  of  revision  six  months  before  that  date  until  dawn,  and  then  charged  upon  the  An- 
or  its  return.  In  the  same  article  France  bound  namite  troops,  who,  with  their  usual  coward- 
herself  to  retire  from  Kelung,  and  to  abandon  ice,  fled  in  wild  disorder.  From  1,200  to  1,600 
the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas  immediately,  Annamite  corpses  were  left  on  the  ground, 
and  to  evacuate  entirely  the  island  of  Formosa  The  French  loss  was  reported  as  72  killed  and 
and  the  Pescadores  within  a  montii  after  the  wounded.  Oen.  deCourcy  had  taken  the  pre- 
signing  of  the  treaty.  The  ninth  and  last  arti-  caution  to  leave  strong  posts  along  the  line  of 
cle  affirms  the  continuance  in  force  of  all  former  communications  with  the  sea-coast.  He  tele- 
treaties,  agreements,  and  conventions  between  graphed  for  re-enforcements  to  come  up  from 
China  and  France  not  modified  by  the  present  Haiphong ;  and  the  French  took  possession  of 
treaty,  and  declares  that  the  treaty  would  be  the  citadel,  in  which  they  found  1,000  cannon, 
ratified  immediately  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  The  rising  of  the  soldiery  was  deliberately 
and  that  the  exchange  of  ratincations  should  plotted  beforehand  by  the  mandarins.  Gen. 
take  place  at  Peking  with  the  least  possible  de-  de  Courcy  bad  grounds  for  suspecting  the 
lay  after  its  ratification  by  the  President  of  the  machinations  of  those  bitter  and  wily  foes  of 
French  Republic.  French  domination.  On  the  8d  and  4th  of 
Tbe  Eevelt  at  EwL — Gen.  Roussel  de  Courcy,  July  he  held  long  interviews  with  the  An- 
who  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  effi-  namite  ministers,  who  showed  a  hostile  spirit, 
cient  officers  in  the  French  army,  soon  experi-  After  the  rout  of  the  Annamite  troops  the 
enced  one  of  tihose  mishaps  that  have  befallen  small  French  force  were  masters  of  the  town, 
every  French  general  in  Tonquin.  When  he  The  French  commander  hastened  to  get  the 
arrived  with  10,000  additional  troops,  the  Chi-  person  of  Regent  Thuang  into  his  possession, 
nese  evacuation  was  about  completed.  The  He  induced  the  regent  to  sign  with  him  a 
French  army  in  Tonquin  numbered  at  this  manifesto  denouncing  the  ministry  as  guilty 
time  85,000  men.  He  had  first  to  deal  with  of  an  act  of  odious  aggression,  and  respectfully 
the  filibuster  state  of  the  Black  Flag  '^pirates,"  summoning  the  King  and  the  Queen-mother  to 
who  still  disputed  the  mastery  of  the  French  return  to  the  palace,  from  which  they  had  fled, 
over  the  Red  river  country  from  the  delta  up  The  royal  palace,  which  was  full  of  artistio 
to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Leaving  a  good  part  treasures,  was  guarded  by  the  zouaves.  Silver 
of  his  army  engaged  in  the  task  of  subjuga&nff  bars,  of  the  value  of  6,000,000  francs,  were 
that  stubborn  people.  Gen.  de  Courcy  proceeded  found  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  other  treasure 
with  a  large  force  to  Hu6  in  order  to  present  of  equal  amount  was  discovered  subsequently, 
his  credentials  as  French  resident  at  the  An-  The  Annamite  soldiers  continued  to  fire  upon 
namite  capital,  and  to  assert  in  a  more  practical  them  from  a  safe  distance  for  two  or  three 
shape  the  protectorate  for  which  the  way  was  days.  French  flying  columns  patrolled  the 
left  clear  by  the  withdrawal  of  Chinese  oppo-  environs  in  search  or  Thuyet,  the  prime  min- 
sition.  Arriving  on  July  2.  he  established  his  ister,  who  was  the  principal  instigator  of  the 
abode  in  the  French  legation  building  in  the  attack  on  the  French  legation  and  escort  A 
official  town.  The  marines  were  quartered  in  second  manifesto  offered  amnesty  to  all  rebels 
thatched  huts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lega-  who  surrendered  within  twelve  days,  with  the 
tion,  while  the  chasseurs  and  zouaves  were  sta-  exception  of  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
tionedin  Mongoa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar-  plot.  The  Annamite  troops  remaining  in  the 
racks  of  the  Annamite  soldiery,  at  the  farther  city  surrendered  their  arms  and  disbanded, 
end  of  the  long  citadel,  across  the  river  from  The  first  re-enforcements  arrived  July  10. 
the  legation,  and  several  thousand  yards  away.  Thuyet  held  the  person  of  the  King.  He  was 
These  quarters,  at  the  north  end  of  the  citadel,  at  Camlo  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
had  been  imprudently  selected  by  M.  Paten6tre  The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Queen-mother 
for  the  French  garrison  in  the  treaty  of  June  6,  returned  to  Hu6  in  a  few  days.  Thoxman, 
1884.  they  consisted  of  straw  huts  in  a  filthy  uncle  to  the  King  Tu  Due,  was  designated  by 
condition,  and  were  separated  from  the  quar-  the  royal  family  sole  regent  until  the  King^s 
ters  of  the  Annamite  troops  by  a  row  of  weak  return.  The  council  was  reconstituted.  It 
breastworks.  Suspecting  no  danger,  the  French  was  made  up  of  mandarins  who  were  friendly 
officers  took  no  pains  to  strengthen  this  barrier,  to  the  French.  A  number  of  high  function- 
and  were  careless  about  sentry-posts  and  the  aries  chosen  from  among  the  partisans  of  the 
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French  were  appointed  to  assist  the  ministers,  was  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  he  was  per- 

The  ministrj  of  war  was  assumed  by  the  micted  to  see  the  general,  who  promised  to 

French,  and  intrusted  to  H.  Oampeaux,  resi-  send  a  gunboat.    The  gunboat  did  not  reach 

dent  in  Hu6.    The  new  regent  issued  a  procla-  Quinhon  until  after  the  mission  was  burned 

mation,  ordering  all  officials  in  Anoam  and  to  the  ground,  and  then  departed   without 

Tonquin  to  restore  tranquillity,  to  punish  rebels  firing  a  shot,  owing  to  the  absence  of  orders, 

and  marauders,  and  to  assist  the  French  army.  Gen.  de  Oonrcy  telegraphed  Aug.  10  that  the 

Por  Donghien  was  occupied  by  French  troops,  leaders  of  the  Black  Flags  had  disappeared 

and  all  communication  between  Thuyet's  in-  and  their  bands  had  dispersed.    But  later  in 

surgent  troops  and  the  Tonquin  border  cut  off,  the  month    the  bands  again  appeared    and 

80  as  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  junction  committed  fresh  depredations  and  acts  of  de> 

with  the  Black  Flags.    The  citadel  of  Than  fiance.    Phuoc,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Flags, 

Hoa  was  occupied  without  fighting,  about  Au-  offered  his  services  to  the  French  to  suppress 

gust  24,  by  a  detachment  of  French  marines,  piracy  and  anarchy  in  northern  Tonquin  on 

with  the  Tong  Doc  of  Than  Uoa  at  their  head,  condition  that  he  should  be  appointed  goveru- 

A  military  commission  was  sent  out  from  or  of  the  district.    Qen*  Bri&e  de  Tlsle,  the 

France  charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the  French  commander,  refused  to  treat  with  him 

Annamite  army.  on  these  terms. 

nasBacre  of  CliristlaiiSi — The   pacification  of  In  September  Mgr.  van  Oamelbeke  reported 

Tonquin  proved  a  long   and    arduous  task,  that  two  French  missionaries  in  Annam  had 

New  difficulties  arose  continually.    The  Black  been  murdered  and  24,000  native  Christians 

Flag  rebels  received  fresh  accessions  from  the  maseaored.    The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  was 

disbanded  Chinese  soldiers.     About  the  1st  at  Euang-Tri,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 

of  August  an  epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out  same  name,  on  the  border  of  Tonquin,  whither 

among  the  French  garrisons  in  Lam  and  Hai-  the  Regent  Thuyet  bad  fled  with  the  deposed 

phong,  and  with  less  severity  in  Hanoi,  Chu,  King.    The  massacre  was  the  result  of  a  proc- 

and  Quan-Ten.    In  the  early  part  of  August  lamation  of  Thuyet  calling  upon  the  people  to 

the  Black  Flags  raided  five  missionary  stations  exterminate  the  French  and  their  partisans, 

in  the  provinces  of  Bindinh  and  Phy-Ten,  and  The  fugitive  minister  and  King  then  crossed 

massacred  the  priests  and  native  Christians,  over  into  Tonquin  and  joined  the  camp  of  the 

The    French    missionaries    Poirier,    Gnegan,  rebels  and  Black  Flags  on  the  Songkoi. 

Garin,  Mac6,  and  Martin,  were  murdered.    As  In  the  beginning  of  January  Gen.  N6grier. 

many  as  ten  thousand  Tonquinese  Christians  without  waiting  for  re-enforcements,  advanced 

were  reported  slain,  in  a  telegraphic  message  upon  the  Chinese  about  100  miles  eastward  of 

from  Monseigneur  van  Camelbeke,  Bishop  and  Chu.    On  Jan.  8  he  defeated  a  body  of  6,000. 

Vicar  -  Apostolic  of  Eastern  Cochin  -  China,  The  Chinese  troops,  to  the  number  of  12,000, 

dated  Aug.  8.    The  Vicariate  was  destroyed,  returned  to  take  the  offensive,  but  after  a  hot 

and  murders  and  incendiary  fires  continued,  conflict  were  repulsed  and  completely  routed. 

The  superior  of  the  college  at  Nuonha.was  The  French  drove  them  from  their  fortified 

nmrdered  with  aU  his  assistants  and  the  entire  position,  which  was  defended  by  forts,  with 

flock  of  native  converts,  except  those  who  es-  rows  of  batteries  rising  one  above  another, 

caped  and  wandered  for  days  without  food  Two  batteries  of  Erupp  guns,  a  quantity  of  ri- 

or  shelter  to  places  of  refuge.     Some  eight  fies,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  the  Chinese 

thousand  of  the  followers  of  the  missionaries  standards  and  convoys,  were  abandoned.    The 

sought  refuge  with  the  French  garrison  at  Quin-  Chinese  lost  600  killed  and  many  wounded.  The 

hon.     Many  of  the  Nuonha  converts  were  French  loss  was  19  kiUed  and  68  wounded, 

tlirown  into  the  sea  with  their  hands  bound  In  October  Gen.  Jaurapnt  attacked  the  for- 

behind  them.  The  missionaries  defended  them-  tified  town  of  Thamnoi,  one  of  the  principal 

selves  with  muskets  until   they  were  over-  strongholds  of  the  rebels,  held  by  6,000  Black 

powered.    The  military  authorities  were  bit-  Flags,  Annamite  rebels,  and  Chinese  deserters, 

terly  blamed    by  the  missionaries   and    the  The  enemy  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  but 

Catholic  priesthood  for  neglecting  to  take  pre-  were  completely  routed  after  three  days^  oper- 

cautionary  measures  to  protect  the  missions,  ations. 

and  for  visiting  no  chastisement  on  the  fanat-  The  EnflmiMBent  oft  lew  Kiag. — When  Gen. 
ical  population  after  the  catastrophe.  The  de  Courcy  first  went  to  Annam,  he  sought  per- 
protection  of  the  missionaries  and  the  native  mission  to  effect  the  definitive  annexation  of 
Christians  was  the  original  ground  for  inter-  the  Annamite  dominions.  The  Government, 
vention  in  Annam ;  yet  this  protection  was  warned  by  the  fate  of  the  preceding  Cabinet, 
denied  them,  and  missionary  work  was  subject  and  by  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  enter- 
to  the  same  dangers  and  obstacles  from  native  prise  in  Farther  India,  was  unwilling  to  plunge 
fanaticism  as  before  the  appearance  of  the  into  fresh  adventures,  and  therefore  vetoed 
armed  power  of  France,  and  the  brave  priests  the  bold  project  of  tearing  up  the  treaty  con- 
were  exposed  to  slaughter  as  a  direct  conse-  eluded  the  year  before  and  infringing  the  terms 
qnence  of  that  intervention.  Bishop  van  of  peace  just  made  with  China.  The  result  of 
Camelbeke  sent  a  missionary  with  the  tidings  Gen.  de  Courcy ^s  stormy  interviews  with  the 
of  the  massacre  to  Gen.  de  Courcy.    After  he  Regent  and  ministers  was  the  surprise  at  Hu6. 
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This  altered  die  ritnstioii  in  tbe  minds  of  the  which  time  t,  force  of  an  average  of  ISO  la- 
French  nilnl8t«ra,  for  it  was  now  a  qasstion  of  borers  wae  emplojed  till  the  26th  of  Febni- 
risking  the  podtionalresd;  attained  or  of  tisht-  arj,  when  ILMospero  made  biareport  of  prog- 
ening  their  grasp.  TbefacoordiugljgaTetbeir  ress.  He  had  then  completel7  cleared  the 
chosen  general  entire  discretion,  when  be  pro-  great  roofed  sanctcory  of  Ametmotep  III,  and 
posed  to  dethrone  King  Tn  Due,  who  had  ea-  exposed  the  oolomns  of  the  central  oolonnade 
oaped  with  the  recalcitrant  mandarina.  The  for  two  thirds  of  their  height;  discovered  a 
Frinoe  Chaol  Mong,  adopted  son  of  Tu  Dae,  a  small  portioo,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the  dme 
joungmanoftwentj-three;eaT«,  was  selected  of  RaineeesII;  found  several  coloeai,  some 
to  wear  the  otdwd.  Od  the  14th  of  Septem-  prostrate  and  some  still  erect  on  their  pedes- 
ber,  "  in  compliaooe  with  the  repeated!/  ez-  tals ;  and  brooght  to  light  some  remains  of  a 
presaed  wiah  of  tiie  rojsl  famil/  and  the  Qov-  great  quay,  inscribed  with  the  names  and  titles 
eming  Council,"  he  was  formail?  installed  aa  of  Amenbotep  III.  In  the  course  of  another 
Kiugof  Annam,  French  and  Annamite  troops  month,  dnring  which  M.  Haspero  continced 
lined  the  ruateot  the  procession,  and  theFrench  the  excavations,  he  cleared  the  colnmna  of  the 
and  AnuBTnite  flags  waved  over  the  Miradores  court  of  Amenhotep  to  their  bases,  parti;  laid 
Palace.  The  coronation  took  place  with  pomp-  bare  the  ancient  pavement,  and  opened  "a 
OQB  ceremonies  on  the  ISth.  The  reconsti-  magnifioent  vista "  from  the  ponico  at  the 
tnted  Oovemment  b^an  ita  regnlar  fhnctians.  soctbern  end  to  the  great  entrance  pylon  at 
The  new  King  assumed  the  name  of  Doack  the  north.  The  design  of  the  oolnmns  of 
Hanh,  signifying  the  "  nuion  of  two  nations."  Amenhotep  HI  is  described  as  "  one  of  the 
He  was  the  foorthSing,  ''devoted  to  the  inter-  most  beantifnl  among  the  orders  of  Egyptian 
eats  of  France,"  placed  npon  the  throne  by  the  architeotore.  It  conventionally  repreaenta  a 
French  within  tbree  years.  This  act  raised  bundle  of  lotus-plants,  stalks  and  bads;  the 
anew  the  qaestion  of  Chinese  sozerainty,  which  stalks  bound  together  at  the  top  by  a  ligature, 
haa  never  been  abandoned  by  China,  and  which  and  the  cluster  of  bods  forming  the  capital. 
was  left  untonohed  in  the  treaty.  Upco  the  abacus  of  each  capital  is  scnlptnred, 
IRCHKOUHiT.  (EgypOaa.)  Tta  final  TMiple  in  bier^lypbtc  characters,  the  name  of  Amen- 
tf  Laxar. — The  great  Temple  of  Laior,  stand-  hotep  III  (popularly  known  as  Amenophii), 
ing  almost  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  inclosed  in  a  royal  oval."  The  excavation  of 
Nile,  and  surrounded  by  the  pablic  offices  and  the  great  colonnade  of  Horembebi,  the  only 
the  hotel,  is  the  most  aceeasible  and  most  fa-  part  of  the  temple  that  was  visible  from  the 
miliar  of  the  six  temples  on  either  side  of  the  dabaheeyahs  on  the  Nile  antil  the  present 
river  that  constitate  the  more  prominent  ob-  operations  were  eiecnted,  is  still  prevented  by 
Jects  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  The  oldest  part  tbe  refasal  of  tbe  British  consal  to  surrender 
of  tliia  temple  was  built,  so  far  as  has  been  a»-  his  premises.  This  structure  cocsista  of  four- 
oertainod,  in  the  reign  of  Amenhotep  III,  the  teen  sandstone  columns,  standing  two  deep, 
ninth  Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  at  which,  if  excavated  to  their  bases,  would  meas- 
about  (according  to  Manetho's  and  Mariette's  nre  abont  fifty-seven  feet  in  the  shaft.  U. 
chronology)  1680  b.  o.  It  was  added  to 
and  munt^ned  by  snoceeding  sovereigns,   ' 

Farticniarlj  by  Horemhebi  and  Rameaes 
[,  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  . 
812  B.  o.  When  perfect  it  was  about  eight 
hundred  feet  long.  For  several  centuries  it 
baa  been  the  site  of  a  native  village,  under 
whose  accumulated  rubbish  it  has  been 
boned  to  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet,  the  latter  having  been,  in  1884,  the 
height  of  tbe  surface  within  the  building 
above  the  original  pavement.  The  roof 
of  the  portico  is  still  nearly  perfect,  and 
BO  solid  that  it  has  borne  for  a  hundred 
years  the  weight  of  tbe  large  house  called 
tbe  "  Uaison  de  France."   AAer  about  two    \ 

years  of  effort,  M.  Maspero  sooceeded  in  txtuanutm  of  bobemhibi. 
obtaining   permissioQ  from  tbe   Egyptian 

Government  to   bny  ont  the  properties    of  Maapero  has  ascertained  that  tbe  temple,  when 

those  persons  whose  homes  and  estates  were  first  constructed,  was  not  separated,  as  now, 

situated  upon    the  temple,  with  a  view  to  from  the  Nile  by  tbe  extensive  space  of  the 

excavating  the  ruins,  and  securing  their  pres-  sbore-slope,  but  rose  direct  from  the  water's 

«rvation  fhtm  farther  destruction,  and  orders  edge,  like  tbe  covered  gallery  at  Phils.    And 

were  given  in  July,  1884,  to  bef^n  operationa  he  ^rms,  in  his  report  of  Feb,  2fl,  "that 

These  orders  oonld  not,  however,  bo  carried  Luior,  freed  from  the  modem  excrescences  by 

into  effect,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  re-  which  it  has  hitherto  been  disfigured,  is,  for 

moving  tbe  population,  till  Jan.  6,  IBSO,  f^om  grandeur  of  design  and  beauty  of  proportion, 
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almost  the  eqaal  of  Karnak.    The  sonlptoreB  Farther  inyestigatioDB  have  confirmed  his  opin- 

with  whioh  the  chambers  and  columns  are  ion,  and  established  it  almost  to  a  certainty, 

decorated  are  of  most  fine  and  delicate  execa-  Though  the  city  of  Naucratis  held  a  very  im- 

tion,  while  some  of  the  wall-subjects  would  portant  position  during  the   later  Egyptian 

not  suffer  in  the  comparison  if  placed  side  by  dynasties,  it  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of 

side  with  the  choicest  bas-reliefs  of  Abydos."  Commodus,  and  its  site  was  wholly  unknown 

Necropolis  of  lauieeB. — Of  the  cemetery  of  and  hardly  coi^ectured  until  Mr.  Petrie  came 
Ekmeen,  which  M.  Maspero  discovered  in  1882,  upon  it  almost  by  accident  in  1884.  During 
he  says  in  his  report  for  1885 :  "  No  cemetery  the  working  season  of  1885  the  greater  part  of 
ever  better  deserved  the  name  of  necropolis,  the  mound  of  Nebireh  was  trenched,  cleared. 
It  is  really  a  city  whose  inhabitants  may  be  and  thoroughly  explored ;  and  it  has  yielded  a 
counted  by  the  thousand,  and  have  risen  in  multitude  of  treasures  of  early  Grecian  and 
their  turn  at  our  call  for  fifteen  months  with-  Grsdco-Egyptian  art.  Among  the  buildings  dis- 
out  their  number  seeming  to  diminish ;  not  only  covered  were  the  sites  and  ruins,  with  their 
is  it  bored  with  pits  and  chambers,  but  dl  the  sacred  indosures,  of  two  temples  dedicated  to 
natural  fissures  and  faults  of  the  limestone  Apollo ;  one  built  of  limestone,  and  assigned, 
have  been  utilized  for  the  deposition  of  bod-  from  its  architectural  peculiarities,  to  between 
ies.^*  MummiefiL  swathed  but  coffinless,  are  700  b.  o.  and  600  b.  o.  ;  and  the  other,  of  white 
piled  up  in  regular  layers,  like  wood  in  dock-  marble,  exquisitely  decorated,  which  is  assigned 
yards;  andontopof  these,  mummies  in  wooden  to  about  400  b.  o.  Outside  the  temenos-wall 
cases  have  been  piled  up  to  the  ceiling,  the  top-  of  one  of  these  temples  was  a  deposit  of  mag- 
most  ones  being  jammed  in  without  regard  to  nificent  libation-bowls,  which  had  been  broken 
the  damage  they  might  suffer  from  rubbing,  in  the  service  and  thrown  out  as  useless,  most 
The  close  crowding  of  the  bodies  could  not  of  which  were  inscribed  with  votive  dedica- 
have  been  explained  without  information  from  tiqns  by  pious  Milesians,  Teans,  and  others, 
contemporary  documents  respecting  the  man-  A  bowl  dedicated  to  Hera,  one  to  Zeus,  and 
ner  in  which  the  care  of  the  dead  was  pro-  several  to  Aphrodite,  were  found,  but  the  sites 
vided  for.  Persons  of  moderate  fortune  and  of  the  temples  of  those  deities  have  not  yet 
of  the  middle  classes  intrusted  the  mummies  of  been  identified.  Other  objects,  the  discovery 
their  relatives  to  undertakers,  aifiliated  with  of  which  goes  to  confirm  tiie  identification  of 
the  priesthood,  who  lodged  them  in  store-  the  place,  are,  a  fine  inscribed  stone  commemo- 
houses,  and  in  consideration  of  an  annual  rent  rating  the  dedication  of  a  palsBStra;  a  collection 
obligated  themselves  to  take  care  of  them  and  of  weights;  coins  of  ^gina,  Samos,  Chios,  and 
perform  the  prescribed  services  over  them  on  Athens ;  and  a  copper  piece,  the  designs  and  in- 
the  appointea  days.  When  the  rent  ceased  to  scriptions  on  which  indicate  that  it  was  a  coin 
be  paid,  the  mummy -keepers  would  send  them  of  the  confederate  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Nau- 
away.  In  a  quarter  of  the  cemetery  occupied  cratis,  struck  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  during 
by  families  that  were  contemporary  with  the  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  V.  The  lines  of  the 
Antonines,  the  mummies  seemed  to  be  of  an  andent  streets  of  the  town  have  been  traced, 
entirely  new  type.  Host  of  them  represent  and  the  position  of  the  Agora  defined.  Under 
the  corpse  clothed  in  festal  garments  ana  reveal  the  highest  part  of  the  mound  Vas  excavated 
its  exact  form,  as  if  made  in  a  mold  of  it.  In  an  immense  building,  erected  as  a  kind  of  plat- 
the  mummies  of  the  women  particularly,  the  form  and  containing  many  chambers  on  two 
smallest  details  of  the  body  under  the  vest-  levels.  The  lower  series  of  chambers  have  no 
ment  are  exhibited  with  a  curious  distinct-  doorways,  but  were  apparently  entered  from 
ness.  above,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 

ITaicntb  and  Ms  Chmeo-Iigjptlai  RettOt — Mr.  H.  store-houses  or  granaries ;  while  the  chambers 

Flinders  Petrie  began  his  second  season  of  work  on  the  higher  level,  none  of  which  communi- 

under  the  direction  of  the  **  Egypt  Exploration  cate  with  one  anotner,  open  upon  a  series  of 

Fund  ^'  late  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  at  Nebireh,  intersecting  corridors  or  passages.    This  is  sup- 

a  place  that  he  had  previously  observed,  and  posed  to  have  been  some  kind  of  store-house, 

had  mentioned  in  his  address  at  the  meeting  or  a  depot  for  the  reception  of  foreign  goods ; 

of  the  Fund,  as  "  a  promising  Greek  site."    It  or,  perhaps,  the  Hellenium,  a  building  erected 

is  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the  station  of  by  the  subscriptions  of  many  Greek  cities  for 

Tell*el-6arud,  on  the  railway  from  Alexandria  purposes  partly  commercial  and  partly  relig- 

to  Oairo.    He  had  not  been  long  at  work  there  lous.    Votive  deposits  were  found  at  the  four 

before  he  found  an  inscription  recording  cer-  corners  of  the  entrance-gateway  of  the  inclos- 

tain  honors  that  had  been  conferred  upon  one  ure  surrounding  this  building,  consisting  of 

Heliodorus,  a  deserving  citizen,  a  priest  of  miniature  libation-vases  and  cups  in  porcelain ; 

Athena,  by  the  city  of  Nauoratis ;  and  this,  with  alabaster  jugs  and  limestone  mortars ;  trowels, 

other  Greek  inscriptions  and  objects  which  he  chisels,  hoes,  and  knives,  in  bronze  and  iron ; 

afterward  found,  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  bricks  of  mud,  limestone,  and  porcelain ;  ingots 

place  might  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin ;  specimens  of 

emporium  of  Nancratis,  which  reached  its  cul-  leaf -gold  ;   and  tiny  plaques  of  jasper,  lapis 

mination  as  a  center  of  Grecian  civilization  lazuli,  turquoise,  agate,  quartz,  and  obsidian, 

and  a  commercial  mart  in  the  age  of  Amasis.  Wit^  these  were  found  some  small  cartouch- 
voL.  XXV.— 3    A 
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tablets  in  lapis  lazuli,  engpraved  with  the  name  resemblances  as  indicating  that  the  desertion 

and  titles  of  Ptolemy  II,  who  must  therefore  of  the  240,000  mercenaries  and  the  making  of 

have  been  the  foonder  of  the  building.    This  the  Sacred  Way  at  Branchidss  were  probably 

is  the  first  and  only  instance  of  foundation  de-  coincident  with  the  palmy  days  of  Naucratis. 

posits  yet  observed  in  Egyptian  soil.  A  collection  of  the  potteries  and  other  objects 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  dis-  found  at  Kebireh  has  been  placed  on  exhibi- 

covery  of  Naucratis  lies  in  the  light  it  throws  tion  at  the  rooms  of  the  Arch»ological  Insti- 

upon  the  progress  of  the  ceramic  art.    Nan-  tute  in  London.    The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 

cratis  was  a  city  of  potters,  and,  according  to  has  been  aided  in  making  the  explorations  of 

the  testimony  of  Athensus  and  others,  ei\joyed  Naucratis  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 

a  great  reputation.    The  mound  of  Nebireh  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

has  been  found  to  be  "  a  vast  pile  of  notsherds,  Hie  IddttAntliNi  ef  Plthoa* — ^M.  Edouard  Na- 
deposited  in  strata  as  well  defined  ana  as  strict-  ville,  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egypt 
ly  capable  of  chronological  classification  as  Exploration  Fund,  at  the  mound  known  as  the 
the  strata  in  a  geological  diagram.  Mr.  Petrie  TeM'MtuhhiUah  (the  Mound  of  the  Statue)  in 
has  trenched  throu^  and  cleared  away  these  the  Wady-et-Tumuat,  in  1888  (see  **  Annual 
strata,  going  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  Oyclop»dia"  for  1884),  found  evidence  there 
below  the  hard  mud  at  the  lK>ttom.  Each  of  various  kinds  which  led  him  to  identify  that 
layer  has  thus  in  turn  rendered  np  its  story,  place  with  the  site  of  Pithom,  one  of  the  treas- 
and  the  story  in  each  layer  proves  to  be  a  nre-cities  that  the  children  of  Israel  are  re- 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Greek  art.  Now,  corded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus  as  hav- 
for  the  first  time,  every  link  that  connects  the  ing  built  for  Pharaoh,  and  with  the  Herodpolis 
pottery  of  Greece  with  the  pottery  of  Egypt  is  of  the  Grecian  period.  The  correctness  of  this 
brought  to  light.  That  connection  is  not  one  identification  has  been  the  subiect  of  a  discus- 
of  partnership,  but  one  of  descent."  Among  sion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  points  of  evi- 
the  figured  wares  designed  here  are  the  ear-  dence  in  its  favor  have  been  presented  in  a 
liest  examples  yet  discovered  of  the  pattern  strong  light  One  of  the  last  papers  written 
commonly  known  as  the  *'  Greek  honeysuckle."  by  Lepsius  before  his  death  was  a  review  of  M. 
But  this  ornament,  as  shown  in  its  most  archa.-  Naville^s  account  of  his  excavations,  published 
to  stage,  proves  to  be  no  honeysuckle  at  all,  in  the  '^  Zeitschrift  far  aegyptische  Sprache 
but  a  new  and  fanciful  rendering  of  the  old  und  Alterthumskunde,"  maintaining  that  the 
Egyptian  lotus  pattern,  as  freshly  conceived  monuments  discovered  by  M.  Naville  belonged 
and  idealized  by  the  Grecian  artist.  to  Ramses,  the  other  treasure-city  built  by  the 

One  very  curious  object  in  the  collection  is  Israelites,  and  not  to  Rthom.  It  had  been  the 
a  fragment  of  a  shell,  known  as  the  Iridcma  opinion  also  of  other  Egyptologists  who  had 
BquamoM^  which  is  not  found  in  the  Mediter-  inquired  into  the  location  of  the  two  treasure- 
ranean,  but  has  its  habitat  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cities  that  Tel  •  el  -  Maehkutah  was  Ramses : 
and  along  the  Indian  coasts.  This  specimen  is  among  these  was  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
engraved  with  the  Assyrian  sacred  tree  and  who  had  published  a  series  of  articles  sustain- 
other  cognate  ornaments.  Similar  specimens  ing  that  view  almost  simultaneously  with  M. 
similarly  decorated  have  been  found  at  Nim-  Naville's  excavations ;  and  Herr  Brugsch,  who 
riid,  Bethlehem,  Oanino,  and  Vnlci.  The  dis-  had  located  Ramses  there  in  his  Egyptian 
oovery  of  a  fragment  at  Naucratis,  says  Mr.  geography.  Both  of  these  authors,  however, 
B.  S.  Poole,  adds  one  more  link  to  the  chain,  were  convinced  by  M.  Naville^s  discoveries,  and 
and  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  surrendered  their  own  views  to  his  identifica- 
all  these  shells  were  imported  by  the  PhoBni-  tion  of  the  place  with  Pithom.  The  surrender 
oians  by  the  trade  routes  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  case  of  Herr  Brugsch  was  all  the  more 
afterward  formed  articles  of  barter  in  their  significant  as  to  the  force  of  M.  Naville's  evi- 
traffic  with  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans,  at  least  deuces,  because  it  compelled  him  partly  to  give 
as  early  as  600  b.  o.,  or  even  earlier.  Among  up  and  wholly  to  revise  his  theory  of  the  route 
other  noteworthy  objects  is  a  headless  figure  of  the  Exodus  which  he  had  studied  out  with 
of  a  girl,  ornamented  with  flower- wreaths,  much  care  and  had  published  several  years  be- 
which  remind  us  that  the  weaving  of  garlands  fore.  M.  Eugdne  Revillout,  editor  of  the  *'  Re- 
was  a  well-known  craft  at  Naucratis.  Of  vne  Egyptologique,"  in  reviewing  the  question, 
other  figures  in  limestone,  dabaster,  and  terra-  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  where,  in  Gen. 
cotta,  some  recall  Rhodes  or  Oyprus,  others  xlvL  28,  the  meeting  of  Joseph  and  his  family 
are  purely  Greek,  and  others  again  are  Grssco-  in  the  land  of  Goshen  is  described,  the  Septua- 
Egyptian.  The  inscriptions  upon  the  Apollo-  gintTeads'llp^nvirSKipthyrjvFaftfa'crfjyaadthe 
bowls  already  mentioned  are  traced  in  letters  Ooptic,  ^*  at  the  city  of  Pithom  in  tiie  land  of 
of  that  early  Ionic  form  which  is  found  in  the  Ramses."  Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  while  he  admits 
celebrated  inscription  of  Psammeticus,  son  of  that  Egyptologists,  including  himself,  had  re- 
Theodes,  on  the  leg  of  one  of  the  colossi  at  garded  Tel-el-Mashkutah  as  the  site  of  the 
Abtk-Simbel.  The  same  form  is  again  met  with  biblical  Ramses,  adds,  **  After  the  appearance 
upon  the  archaic  sitting  figures  from  the  Sa-  of  M.  Naville's  book,  however,  there  will 
cred  Way  at  Branchidse  which  are  now  in  the  scarcely  be  found  a  single  Egyptologist  who 
British  Museum.    Remark  is  made  upon  these  will  still  adhere  to  this  view,  and  refuse  to 
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look  upon  Tel-el-Masbkntah  as  the  site  of  the  most  Egyptologists  as  the  land  of  Goshen.  M. 
Egyptian  town  which  bore  the  saored  name  of  NayiUe  visited  Saft  during  his  eznlorations  of 
Pithom  and  the  profane  one  of  Tbukn-t.'^  the  Delta,  in  December,  1884,  and,  examining 
And  Dr.  Ebers  and  M.  W.  Pleyte,  of  Leyden,  the  fragments  of  the  shrine  that  were  still 
do  Dot  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  arguments  left  there,  found  on  one  of  them  a  dedicatory 
of  Lepsius  are  more  than  met  by  the  evidence  inscription,  in  which  were  the  recitals,  *^  The 
produced  by  M.  Naville  in  his  book.  It  is  also  king  came  to  Ees  in  order  to  make  offerings  to 
said  that  Lepsius  had  not  seen  the  whole  of  the  venerable  god  Sopt  on  his  throne,"  and 
M.  Naville^s  evidence  when  he  wrote  his  arti-  that  "the  images  of  the  gods  of  Kes,  together 
de.  Among  the  most  positive  points  of  this  with  this  shrine,  were  created  under  the  reign 
evidence  is  the  discovery  of  what  may  very  of  the  king."  The  name  Kes  being  regarded 
likely  have  been  the  store-houses  built  by  the  as  a  variant  of  the  Eesem  of  the  Ptolemaic  lists, 
Hebrews,  in  the  remains  of  a  series  of  chambers  M.  Kaville  considers  that  the  facts  fix  the  site 
having  no  communication  with  one  another,  of  the  land  of  Goshen  as  being  in  the  coun- 
and  to  which  access  could  be  had  only  by  the  try  around  this  place.  The  town  of  Fakoos, 
roof,  and  corresponding  in  their  couRtruction  twelve  miles  north  of  Tel-el  Eebir,  has  gener- 
exactly  with  the  representations  of  com-raaga-  ally  been  regarded  as  the  Goshen  of  the  Bible, 
zines  found  on  the  monuments.  This  would  from  the  similarity  of  the  name  with  Phacusa, 
lend  a  striking  confirmation  to  the  identifica-  which  Ptolemy  gives  as  the  name  of  the  capi- 
tion  of  the  site  with  that  of  one  of  the  treasure-  tal  of  the  Arabian  nome.  But  M.  Naville  refers, 
cities.  Another  evidence  corroborating  the  as  against  this  view,  to  a  statement  of  Strabo, 
exact  identification  with  Pithom  is  afforded  that  Phacusa  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
by  a  stela  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  found  there,  canal  that  ran  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Bea. 
which  bore  the  inscription,  "  When  under  his  No  trace  of  a  canal  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
Majesty  it  was  proclaimed,  now  the  sanctuary  region  between  Fakoos  and  the  Red  Sea; 
of  his  father  Tum  of  the  good  god  of  Thekut  while  if  Phacusa  was  in  this  neighborhood,  ex- 
was  completed,  on  the  third  of  the  month  of  plored  by  M.  Naville,  the  starting-point  indi- 
Athyr,  the  king  himself  came  to  the  district  of  cated  by  Strabo  would  be  only  a  few  miles  east 
HeroOpoIis  (in  the  presence  or  into  the  house)  of  that  given  by  Herodotus,  and  the  canal 
of  his  father  Tum,"  etc.  The  name  Thekut  in  mentioned  by  him  could  only  be  the  same  that 
this  inscription  corresponds  with  the  profane  is  described  by  Diodoms,  Pliny,  and  others, 
name  (Thuku-t)  of  the  place  as  given  by  Dr.  (Grsdai*)  TJieAcnipolls^rAtliaii. — Excavations 
Ebers,  and  is  regarded  by  M.  NaviUe  as  the  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  have  resulted  in 
Sucooth  of  the  Exodus ;  the  Egyptian  th  being  the  discovery  of  various  sculptures  and  archi- 
represented  in  several  instances  by  «  in  other  teotural  fragments  belonging  to  the  older  Greek 
languages.  Further  confirmation  of  the  sup-  art.  Among  them  are  dedications  and  names 
position  that  Thekut  and  Pithom  are  the  same  of  sculptors  of  the  pre-Euclidean  period,  and 
IS  afforded  by  a  passage  in  the  Anastasi  papy-  works  that  were  originally  richly  decorated 
rus,  where  King  Menephthah  tells  in  writing  in  color.  At  different  points  have  also  been 
of  having  permitted  the  Shasu  of  Atuma  to  uncovered  portions  of  the  old  Pelasgic  wall  and 
cross  the  fortress  bearing  his  name,  which  was  joinings  of  the  same  with  the  walls  of  Oimon, 
also  called  Theku,  "  in  the  direction  of  the  and  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Themistocles. 
ponds  of  Pithom  of  the  King  Menephthah,  Among  the  inscriptions  brought  to  light  is  one 
which  is,  or  is  called,  Theku."  containing  the  reception  of  the  different  prop- 
H.  Navllle's  Search  for  €•§><■. — A  monolithic  erties  of  the  precincts  of  the  temples  of  Ath- 
shrine  in  black  granite  was  found  about  twen-  ens.  In  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  new 
ty  years  ago  at  the  village  called  Saft- el-Hen-  house  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  site 
neh,  about  six  miles  east  of  Zagazig,  and  was  of  the  city  of  Athens,  previous  to  the  improve- 
broken  to  pieces  by  order  of  the  pasha,  witli  ments  made  by  Themistocles,  an  inscription, 
the  expectation  of  finding  treasure  within  it.  belonging  to  the  fifth  century  b.  o..  was  found 
Two  of  the  fragments  of  the  shrine  were  ear-  entire.  It  was  an  order  for  an  inclosure  to  be 
ried  to  the  museum  at  Boolak,  and  two  were  made  around  the  Temple  of  Godrus,  and  for 
left  on  the  spot.  From  a  study  of  the  frag-  some  two  hundred  olive-trees  to  be  planted 
ments  at  Boolak,  Herr  Brugsch  learned  that  within  it.  The  inscription  is  of  interest  as 
the  shrine  was  of  the  reign  of  Netanebo  II,  of  conveying  the  first  information  that  there 
the  thirtieth  dynasty,  and  that  it  was  dedicated  was  a  temple  in  Athens  dedicated  to  Godrus. 
to  the  god  Sopt,  the  chief  god  of  the  nome  of  Excavations  have  been  begun  in  behalf  of  the 
Arabia,  whose  name  still  survives  in  Saft,  the  Society  of  the  Dilettanti  on  the  site  of  the  Tern- 
name  of  the  village.  Several  authorities  say  pie  of  Zeus  Olympics.  The  foundations  of  the 
that  the  nome  of  Arabia  was  the  site  of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  have  been  reached  in  sev- 
land  of  Goshen,  and  that  land  is  called  in  the  eral  places  and  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
Septuagint  Fco-c/a  'Apafiiag,  Gesem  of  Arabia,  great  disorder,  having  been  in  some  points 
We  also  find  in  the  hieroglyphic  lists  that  ruthlessly  thrown  down  and  in  other  cases 
describe  the  nomes  the  mention  of  Kesem  ot  completely  obliterated.  Excavations  were  be- 
the  East  as  one  of  the  localities  of  the  nome  ot  gun  in  July  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agora  of 
Arabia.    This  Kesem  has  been  considered  by  Athens. 
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The  Safil  Anml  «r  tto  PlnBOfu— In  the  ex-  which  proves  to  be  part  of  a  law  of  penalties 

ploration  of  the  Pirseas  a  building  has  been  for  debt  and  of  a  law  of  inheritance.     Other 

nncovered  which  is  described  as  a  long  paral-  fragments  ofthe  same  inscription  are  in  theMn- 

Idogram,  open  in  front,  where  it  faces  the  sea.  seum  of  the  Lonvre,  so  that  it  may  be  possible 

and  shnt  in  behind  by  a  wall  of  fine  squared  to  reconstruct  it  nearly  entire, 

masonry.    It  is  divided  into  compartments  by  Tbe  Stote  fhn  Caaa  li  GattlM. — ^Excavations 

rows  of  three  pillars,  and  an  abutment  in  the  carried  on  by  the  French  School  of  Archsaol- 

wall  behind,  placed  about  twenty  -  five  feet  ogy  around  the  Temple  of  Athene  Crantea,  at 

apart,  some  of  which  pillars  are  still  standing,  Matea,  inphocis,  brought  to  light,  in  the  ruins 

but  broken  off  at  about  four  feet  from  the  of  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  Gk>d,  a  block 

Sound    The  space  between  the  rows  of  pil-  of  white-gray  marble  about  four  and  a  half 

rs  ia  filled  by  a  mass  of  masonry,  which  feet  long,  twenty-five  inches  broad,  and  thir- 

slopes  toward  the  sea,  while  piers  of  stone  teen  inches  high,  bearing  the  inscription,  which 

of  the  same  inclination,  running  straight  out  is  assigned  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of 

from  the  shore,  can  be  seen  in  the  water  all  the  Christian  era:                            * 

round  the  harbor,  in  some  cases  exactly  op-  +  OYTOO   ECTIN  O   AI600   Alio   KANA 

posite  the  inclined  planes  visible  on  the  land  ^hc    TAAIAEAC    onOY   TO   YAOP    OINON 

above.    The  object  of  these  structures  was  evi-  —                —  — 

dently  to  enable  the  sailors  of  the  Athenian  BHOIHCEN  O  KC  HMON  IC  XC  + 

fieet  to  draw  up  their  gdleys  on  to  dry  land  M.  Diehl,  of  tbe  French  School,  translates 

for  the  winter ;  and  the  building  was  one  of  this  inscription,  *'  This  is  the  famous  stone 

the  naval  arsenals  called  ptwnucoi.    Another  from  Cana  in  Galilee,  where  our  Lord  Jesus 

straight  wall,  but  of  inferior  masonry  and  ap-  Christ  turned  the  water  into  wine."  M.  Spyr. 

parently  of  great  length,  appears  imbedded  in  P.  Lambros,  of  Athens,  would  translate  tbe 

the  cliff  above,  and  is  to  be  cleared.  first  words  to  mean,  *^  This  stone  comes  from 

CfiittimA  Euafslioas  at  Ttrjriai — Excavations  Cana  in  Galilee,"  etc.    Concerning  the  prob- 

have  been  continued  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  able  origin  of  the  stone,  it  has  been  observed 

fortress  palace  of  Tiryns,  which,  as  its  age  muy  that  various  monuments  connected  with  the 

be  probably  fixed  at  a  thousand  years  or  more  presence  of  Christ  there  were  carefully  pre- 

before  the  Christian  era,  may  be  regarded  as  served  at  Cana,  and  regarded  with  devotion 

the  oldest  building  in  Europe.    On  the  walls,  by  pilgrims.     Some  of  these  relics  were  re- 

which  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick,  have  moved  to  western  countries  as  early  as  the 

been  discovered  an  outer  staircase  of  sixty  steps,  fifth  century,  and  before  the  thirteenth  centu- 

very  low  and  easy  of  ascent,  and  a  row  at  rude-  ry  all  had  gone  from  there.    Among  the  pil- 

ly  vaulted  chambers  built  in  the  thickness  of  grims  who  have  described  these  objects  was 

the  wall,  at  about  twenty  feet  above  the  gn*ound«  Antoninus  of  Piacenza,  who,  in  the  sixth  cent- 

The  half-dozen  rooms  that  have  been  laid  bare  ury,  saw  two  of  the  pitchers  in  which  the  mir- 

on  the  east  side  of  the  building  are  vaulted  ade  of  the  conversion  of  the  water  into  wine 

without  key-stones  by  the  aid  of  unhewn  rocks  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  even  declared 

closely  fitted  together  and  shelving  inward,  that  he  had  himself  drawn  from  one  of  them 

An  irregular  crevice  was  thus  left  along  the  wine  instead  of  the  water  which  had  been  put 

top,  which  admitted  light,  and  perhaps  allowed  into  the  vessel.    He  also  relates,  in  his  **  Itine- 

the  escape  of  smoke ;  but  the  rudely  fitting  rarium,"  that  he  saw  the  couch  on  which  our 

walls  of  this  primitive  roof  had  in  time  given  Lord  reclined  at  the  wedding,  sat  in  it,  and 

way  to  pressure,  and,  falling  in,  fiUed  the  rooms  inscribed  the  name  of  his  family  upon  it.    A 

underneath  with  rubbish.    On  a  hearth  have  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Greek  Gov- 

been  discovered  some  unconsamed  wood-cin-  emment  to  examine  the  stone  and  the  inscrip- 

ders,  looking  like  fresh  charcoal.  tion,  one  of  whom,  W.  DSrpfeldt,  has  expressed 

Teapto  of  Apoflt  al  Hsut  PtoiH.— The  walls  of  the  opinion  that  the  stone  originally  formed 

the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Mount  Ptoum,  in  Bob-  part  of  a  chair,  and  was  accompanied  by  other 

otia,  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Foucard,  of  similar  stones.    M.  Diehl  described  the  stone 

the  French  School,  but  with  the  foundations  as  bearing,  when  he  found  it,  the  remains  of 

greatly  disturbed.    A  fine  life-size  statue  in  another  smaller  inscription,  of  which  he  de- 

archaic  style  of  the  god,  of  which  the  feet  only  ciphered  the  words  ttjs  fufrp6s  iiov  'Aymvipov. 

are  wanting,  a  head  of  Apollo  of  heroic  size,  M.  Larabros  asserts,  however,  that  he  was  not 

and  parts  of  other  sculptures,  have  been  recov-  able  to  find  this  inscription.    The  church  in 

ered.    Among  the  inscriptions  are  one  belong-  which  the  stone  was  discovered  was  found  to 

ing  to  the  Bosotian  confederation,  and  others  have  been  buUt  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  tem- 

giving  a  list  of  magistrates  and  the  names  of  pie,  of  which  a  part  of  the  ruins  were  exposed, 

various  artists  of  the  sixth  century  b.  o.    The  The  excavations  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  Cra- 

votive  offerings  show  that  musical  contests  took  nna  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  hillock, 

place  on  Mount  Ptoum  every  fifth  year.  Cranse,  on  which  it  was  built)  revealed  the 

Tbe  lucrtptlMi  ef  fiertyia.— Dr.  Halbherr  has  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful  building,  of  Doric 
discovered  at  Gortyna  in  Crete  a  fragment  of  architecture,  about  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
an  inscription  built  into  a  wall,  in  archaic  forty  feet  wide,  which  had  suffered  from  earth- 
letters  and  a  Doric  dialect,  of  about  500  b.  o.,  quakes  and  from  a  conflagration.  From  the  ex- 
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cavationB  In  ft  have  been  taken  a  oonriderable  elaborslelj  out  with  a  piokue,  and  in  tome  of 
number  of  oljecta  of  arobiteotDre  and  art,  in-  the  rooms  the  walls  are  divided  into  Bqnare 
cliiding  fragments  of  oolnmns,  parts  of  the  panels,  and  the  roo&  into  bands  or  stripes  two 
atatne  of  Athene,  wbiob  agree  with  the  de-  feet  broad,  every  second  panel  or  bana  stand- 
BcriptioQ  of  the  work  given  by  Paasaniss,  iag  ont  in  relief.  Eaoh  room  has  attached  to 
pieces  of  Bcalptnre,  grave-stonea,  clay  Jars,  it  a  small,  nansllj  aqnarc  chamber,  with  a 
tiles,  some  bite  of  work  of  Christian  art,  nn-  roand  well  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and 
merona  inaoriptions,  inclnding  a  fragment  of  abont  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  to 
an  edict  bj  Diooletian,  fixing  the  mvimnm  of    which,  poseiblj,  water  was  carried  op  from  the 

S rices  is  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  terra  ootto-  river  to  be  stored.  The  entraDoe  leading  from 
gares,  of  which  sLs  hundred  were  foond  in  tbe  central  passage  to  each  room  is  about  fonr 
the  temple  alone.  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  two 

(BaddUat)  Cave-DwcOigi  m  Hu^b  Blver. —    feet  b;gb.    Each  entrance  has  been  shut  bv 
Capt  F,  de  LaessoS  boa  described  several  cavee    folding-doors  on  wooden    hinges,    of  whidi 
of  differeot  dimennions,  which  were  excavated    nothing  remains ;  bnt  the  sooket-boles  of  the 
for  habitation,  in  the  sandstones  of  the  right    hinges  and  a  hole  for  the  admission  of  the  arm 
bank  of  Mnrgbab  river,  near  Pe^jdeh,  in  Af-    bebmd  the  door  to  draw  back  tbe  bolt  are 
ghaoistaii.    One,  whioh  he  explored  in  the    plainlj  to  be  seen.    The  npper  story  is  mnch 
hill  oalled  the  Yakt  Deahlk,was  an  elaborate    lesaextendve  than  the  lower  story,  having  only 
■trnoture.    It  stands  aboot  two  handred  feet    throe  large  rooms,  with  a  few  smaller  onea. 
Commnnioation  was  had  between  it  end  the 
lower  story  by  several  staircases  and  other 
meoiu.    In  the  principal  room,  which  is  cmoi- 
'  form,  the  central  vault  is  round,  while  all  the 

other  vaults  in  the  cave  are  pointed.  The 
shading  in  rooms  II  and  XII  in  the  engraving 
marks  a  shelf  of  rook  or  low  ledges  separating 
the  recessed  apartments  from  the  main  room  to 
whioh  they  are  attached. 

The  central  passage  of  the  caves  is  dimly 
lighted  from  the  entrance,  snd  the  fioor  elopes 
upward,  so  that  the  farther  end  is  about  ten 
feet  higher  than  the  entrance.  Small  cut- 
tings in  the  walls  of  each  room,  particnlariy 
above  the  entrance,  appear  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  give  room  for  small  lamps.  The  walls 
around  some  of  these  oDttings  were  still  slight- 
ly tinged  with  soot.  No  inscriptions  or  carv- 
ings were  found  anywhere.  The  floors  of  some 
of  tbe  rooms  were  entirely  covered  with  the 
excrement  of  leopards.  The  head  of  a  fox 
was  fonnd  in  one  of  the  wells.  Otherwise, 
the  oaves  were  empty,  but  well  preserved. 
Coins,  apparently  Moliammedan,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  were  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  upper  story,  bnt  abont  half-way  down  in 
the  sand,  in  snch  a  position  as  to  show  that 
they  had  been  left  there  after  the  caves  had 
been  abandoned,  and  had  become  parUy  filled 
Y«i  Dnai.  cATBi  (town,  itobv).  wlH".  snnd.     These  caves  are  the  most  exten- 

sive m  Peqjdeh,  but  many  other  caves,  simf- 
above  the  river,  in  a  waterless  hill,  and  has  larlj  constructed,  though  containing  fewer 
rooms  communicating  with  one  another,  on  rooms,  are  fonnd  all  along  the  valley.  At  one 
two  levels.  The  principal  part  of  the  cave  of  the  cavea  the  cliff  was  so  well  preaerved  as 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  plan.    A  central    to  ahow  how  aooese  was  gained.    Two  parallel 


passage  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  nine  rows  of  incisions  led  from  the  entrance  of  the 

feet  broad,  and  nine  feet  high,  has  on  each  cave  down  to  a  shelf  of  rock,  which  oonld  be 

side  a  number  of  staircases  and  doors  lead-  reached  without  mnch  difficulty  from  below. 

ing  to  rooms  of  different  sizes,  but  all  ex-  By  suspending  a  rope  from  the  cliff  above 

cavated  on  the  same  principle.    The  passage  the  entrance,  and  afterward  from  the  entrance 

and  rooms  are  vaulted  and  of  a  uniform  height  itself,  the  inciaiona  could  be  used  as  steps  while 

of  nine  feet  to  the  top  of  the  vault,  whioh  starts  the  rope  was  held  with  both  hands,  and  dimb- 

from  a  slightly  projecting  edge  about  four  feet  ing  was  comparatively  easy.    The  caves  are 

from  the  floor.    The  top  is  marked  in  its  whole  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Buddhist 

length  by  an  incision  one  inch  broad  and  halt  ascetics,  and  are  ascribed  by  Sir  Heniy  Raw- 

an  inch  deep.    Walls  and  roof  are  finely  and  linson— the  majority  of  them— to  the  first 
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oaDtury  of  Chrbt,  when  the  great  immigra- 
tion took  plaoe  of  the  Indo-Scythic  tribes, 
who  were  all  zealous  Baddhists.  Rawlinson 
thinks  it  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of 
the  excavations  may  be  still  older  thao  this; 
for  there  were  Sacsd  in  the  mountains  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Darias,  and  the  Chinese  pil- 
grims refer  to  monuments  at  Baikh,  which 
date  from  Easyapa,  who  was  the  Buddha  pre- 
ceding Sakya  M&iL 

AEfiBITlME  BEPUBUCi  an  independent  re- 
public of  South  America.  For  details  of  area, 
population,  etc.,  see  ^'  Annual  Oydopodia"  for 
1883.  The  present  population  of  the  capital, 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  estimated  at  400,000 ;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1884,  it  numbered  288,758. 

CieTenuniti — The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  Lieut.-Gen.  Don  Julio  A.  Roca  (elected  Oct 
12,  1880,  for  six  years).  The  Vice-President 
is  Don  Francisco  B.  Madero.  The  Cabinet  was 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Interior, 
Dr.  Don  Benjamin  Paz;  Foreign  Affairs,  Don 
Francisco  Ortiz ;  Finance,  Don  Victorina  de  la 
Plaza;  Justice,  Pablic  Worship,  and  Public 
Instruction,  Don  Eduardo  Wilde;  War  and 
Navy,  Gen.  Benjamin  Victorica. 

The  Argentine  Minister  at  Washington  is 
Dr.'L.  L.  Domingo ez,  and  the  Consul-GeAeral 
at  New  York,  for  the  Union,  is  Sefior  C.  Car- 
ranza.  The  United  States  Minister  Resident 
at  the  Argentine  capital  is  the  Hon.  Thomas 
0.  Osbom,  and  the  American  Consul  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  E.  L.  Baker. 

Amy. — According  to  official  returns,  bearing 
date  of  April,  1884,  the  army  of  the  republic, 
exclusive  of  the  National  Guard,  was  7,812 
strong,  comprising  8,704  foot.  2,576  horse,  and 
1,032  artillery.  The  National  Guard  was  822,- 
962  strong. 

Navy.— In  April,  1884,  the  navy  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 


STEAMERS. 

Irondads 

OnnboaU 

Tofpedo-boats 

Transports 

Oraisers 

Other  steunshlps. 
SsUing-Tessels.... 


TotsL. 


No. 

8 

Goat. 

T^m^ 

IMVN^OWW* 

S6 

7,600 

6^000 

6 

16 

8,400 

ijm 

T 

8 

400 

886 

8 

% 

1,160 

880 

3 

S 

840 

150 

6 

■  • 

180 

eo 

19 
89 

8 

780 

•  •  •  • 

M 

18,680 

8,866 

Cnw. 

484 
466 
116 
119 
60 
89 
181 

1,606 


The  officers  and  men  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: navy,  1,866;  torpedo  service,  187;  ma- 
rines, 871. 

HniBffWi  On  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  public  debt 
consisted  of  the  following  items: 

Tonlza  debt |.'W,085,600 

Home  debt 86,a80,188 

Dnabsnks 10,068,406 

TrsMiuy  seosptaooes,  due 4,198,186 

VkMting  debt  of  1880 16,802,806 

TotsL $184,118,688 

The  debt  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
on  March  81,  1884»  was  $82,271,290.  The  net 
income  and  outlays  in  1882  were:  revenue, 
$24,323,127;  expenditures,  $52,881,241.  The 
budget  estimate  for  1884  was:  revenue,  $33,- 


770,883;  expenditures^  $34,058,484.  In  the 
foregoing  estimate  the  income  from  duties  was 
valued  as  follows:  on  imports,  $21,270,833; 
on  exports,  $3,593,000;  from  stamp -tax, 
$1,500,000;  post-office  and  telegraphs,  $760,- 
000;  lighthouses,  $600,000;  direct  taxes,  $1,- 
150,000;  from  railroads  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, $1,957,000;  and  from  railroads  on 
which  the  Government  guarantees  the  inter- 
est, $500,000.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were:  Interior,  $6,950,714;  Army,  $6,150,- 
925 ;  Navy,  $2,549,538 ;  Justice,  $4,291,671 ; 
finances,  $13,738,986.  The  budget  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  1885  estimated 
the  income  at  $11,620,964,  and  the  outlay  at 
$11,491,556. 

Tkt  Flimdal  CMslk—- After  Gen.  J.  A.  Roca 
was  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
confidence  that  his  character  and  energy  in- 
spired gave  a  great  impulse  to  all  sorts  of  un- 
dertakings, both  public  and  private,  and  new 
settlers  poured  into  the  country  in  surprising 
numbers.  Railroad-building  was  carried  on 
with  more  vigor  than  ever.  Flushed  with 
success,  the  Government  launched  out  into 
public  works  at  such  a  rate  that  since  1881  the 
administration  has  contracted  $125,000,000  of 
new  indebtedness,  despite  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing income.  Aside  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, each  of  the  fourteen  provinces  had  its 
own  budget. 

In  1884  several  disappointments  came.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  cholera,  which 
compelled  the  Government  to  decree  a  rigor- 
ous quarantine  against  Mediterranean  steamers 
bringing  immigrants,  which,  to  some  extent, 
interfered  with  the  usual  current  of  new  settlers 
from  southern  Europe.  Then  came  the  dis- 
astrous inundations  that  flooded  the  country 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  hin- 
dered the  arrival  of  products  from  the  interior. 
Merchants  hesitated  to  ship  even  the  goods 
they  had,  because  there  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress a  bill  abolishing  export  auties,  and  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  passing  this  bill. 

On  Dec  1, 1884,  $90,000,000  new  loans  were 
still  to  be  floated.  The  European  market  was 
tried  with  $10,000,000  for  public  works,  but 
only  $8,500,000  could  be  placed.  On  Jan.  12, 
1885,  a  run  on  the  Banco  rrovincial,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  set  in ;  the  next  day  the  bank  suspended 
specie  payments,  and  on  Jan.  16  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  declared  the  national 
currency  a  legal  tender,  gold  rising  thereupon 
17  per  cent.,  and  subsequently  to  20  per  cent. 
With  these  measures  the  panic  subsided.  In 
July,  1885,  Congress  passed  the  new  budget 
estimate  for  1886,  which  placed  the  income  at 
$41,197,500,  and  the  outky  at  $39,433,877,  and 
Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  5  per  cent  sterling  loan  in  London  at  84,  to 
run  thirty-seven  years,  for  £8,400,000,  but  it 
was  not  ratified. 

At  this  time  the  floating  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  $30,000,000,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  raise  a  domestic  5  per  cent,  loan  to 
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the  amonnt  of  $20,000,000  in  order  to  meet 
its  more  pressmg  liabilities. 

In  Febrnarj  the  gold  premium  reached  83 
per  oent. ;  in  March,  61 ;  in  April  it  receded  to 
41  per  cent,  and  recovered  to  60 ;  in  May  it 
flactuated  between  86  and  44;  in  Jane,  be- 
tween 80  and  65  ;  in  July,  between  86^  and  87, 
and  reached  again  45^-  to  46  on  Ang.  81. 

PosMHBm. — In  1884  the  post-office  of  Buenos 
Ayres  handled  18,000,000  items  of  mail  matter, 
and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1885,  10,- 
000,000 ;  whereas  in  1865  the  number  was  but 
1,000,000,  and  in  1875,  7,000,000.  There  is  a 
mail  leaving  for  and  arriving  from  Europe 
nearly  every  day.  All  mails  for  the  United 
States  go  and  come  by  way  of  England,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  direct  steamship  commu- 
nication. 

BailriJii — ^There  were  in  operation  in  1884 
the  following  lines  of  railway : 


Sortance  of  the  La  Plata  region  as  a  wool-pro* 
ucer,  and  the  rapidity  of  increase,  we  give  in 
millions  of  pounds  English,  reduced  to  clean 
wool,  what  the  three  chief  producing  regions 
have  turned  out  during  the  past  four  years : 


OOUKTBZB. 


Anstnlasis , 

Oape  of  Good  Hope. . . . 
La  Plata. 


Total. 


1884. 


102| 


866} 


1898. 


SSH 


1888.    1881. 


197 


$4 

9af 


8291 


119 
40 

m 


8021 


Prlrate: 

Baenoa  Ayres  to  Tandll 1,016 

Nneve  de  Jallo  to  Temperley 691 

ToTlgre 80 

To  Enaeuada M 

To  Compana 81 

Meroedae  to  Chaoabnoo 106 

Boaaria  to  Cordoba 896 

Bosaria  to  Candelarla. 60 

Concordia  to  Monte  OaaeroB 156 

9,098 
GoTenunent: 

ViUa  Maria  to  Mendoza fi09 

C6rdoba  to  Tacaman 546 

Friaa  to  Santiago  del  Ceatero 108 

Puerto  Roiz  to  Gnalc^uay 10 

Total 8|910 

There  were  in  July,  1886,  five  street  railway 
companies,  with  08  miles  of  track,  carrying 
1,850,000  passengers  monthly. 

TetegnplUt— There  were  in  1884  six  Govern- 
ment land  lines  of  telegraph,  with  a  length  of 
wire  of  21,278  kilometres,  286  offices,  and  856 
telegraphers,  besides  85  kilometres  of  cable  and 
8  private  land  lines  ^ith  4,758  kilometres  of 
wire,  105  offices,  and  157  employes,  besides 
68  kilometres  of  cable.  In  June,  United 
States  Minister  Osborn,  acting  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington,  concluded  a  contract 
securing  to  the  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Oompany  a  concession  to  establish 
cables  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  land  lines  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Owners  of  plantations  mostly  reside  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and  have  telephone  wires  between 
tbeir  offices  and  their  plantations.  There  are 
more  telephones  in  use  in  the  city  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  than  in  most  other  cities. 

Stock-FaiMlag. — ^In  the  central  region  of  the 
republic  are  vast  plains,  where  feed  over 
80,000,000  head  of  sheep  and  from  16,000,000 
to  18,000,000  head  of  cattle,  in  addition  to 
droves  of  horses  in  uncounted  numbers.  One 
owner  has  over  60,000  mares  that  he  is  about 
to  slaughter  for  their  hides  and  grease. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  comparative  im- 


In  1884-^85  the  Argentine  dip  furnished  for 
export  288,000  bales,  against  254,000  in  1888- 
'84.  Australians  confess  that  the  chief  reason 
why  their  wool  does  not  bring,  on  the  whole, 
as  good  prices  in  London  as  formerly,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  steady  improvement  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  quality  of  Argentine  wool. 

MittMu — In  September  a  company  was 
formed  in  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ing mutton  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  refrigerator 
steamers,  the  capital  being  fixed  at  1,000,000 
marks.  The  company  expects  to  import  120,- 
000  carcasses  annually. 

CMUMTce^ — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  five  years  has  been : 


1880 

1881 

1889 

1838 

1884 

1885  (aeven  montha). 


Inpoitk 


$44,067,000 
64,080,000 
61,000.000 
80,485,000 
04,066,141 
42,098,126 


$66,497,000 
66,060,000 
60,889,000 
60,207,000 
63,020.686 
41,206,085 


The  American  trade  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


TEARS. 


1886. 
1684. 
1888. 


Impoii*  ftxn  tlw 

AigmtiiM  lUpablk 

iatotlM 

UnUtd  Stetca. 


$4,828,610 
4,110,088 
6,192,111 


DoiBMtic  •AJWtl 

from  tha 

Ualled  StalM  to  th« 

AigantlMiUpBbUe. 


$4,827,026 
4,82^818 
8,867,670 


Report  of  the  Aaerlcaa  €$BataBl«iicn.  —  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the  Central 
and  South  American  states,  waited  on  Presi- 
dent Roca  while  at  Buenos  Ayres  and'reported 
as  f  oUows : 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  enonDouB 
oommeroe  of  the  River  Plate  oountry^  which  indndes 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  is 
lamentaoly  insurnincant,  and  less  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  The  reaaon  is  very  apparent.  Twenty- 
one  lines  of  steamships  connect  these  ports  with 
those  of  Europe,  while  there  is  no  regular  steamship 
communication  whatever  with  our  country.  From 
forty  to  sixty  steamers  arrive  at  Buenos  Ayres  every 
month  from  £urope,  and  not  one  from  the  United 
States.  The  flag  of  our  country  is  never  seen  in  these 
waters  except  upon  men-of-war,  and  semi-occasion- 
iQly  upon  some  sailing-vessel  which  happened  to  be 
chartered  for  some  special  voya«e.  An  English  com- 
pany sends  a  steamer  to  New  York  when  necessary, 
where  it  discharges  a  cargo  of  hidea  and  wool  and  re- 
loads with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  Europe.  The 
few  products  of  our  fields  and  factories  found  there 
are  brought  sometimes  in  these  chartered  vessels,  but 
more  frequently  come  by  way  of  Europe,  the  mer- 
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chaatB  with  one  voice  Bajin^  tbat  because  of  the  ab-  for  that  purpose.    Italy,  Switzerland,  France, 

K^  ""n  «^°>  «>f  ™^<»tion  they  can  aflford  to  buy  Germany,  Rofiaia,  Denmark,  England,  Scotland, 

S^Jd'^l^wh^rf  ^"^^  ""^  "^"^'^  aa  can  not  be  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^United  Siitea,  have 

famished  immigrants  for  these  colonies;  bat 

BiMttltik — Ex-President  Sarmiento,  founder  the  largest  element  in  them  all,  and  of  the  for- 
of  the  public-school  system  in  the  Argentine  eign  population  of  the  whole  republic,  is  Ital- 
Repablio,  is  an  advocate  of  the  higher  edaoa-  ian.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
tion  of  women  in  South  America,  having  gained  entire  population  is  of  that  race, 
his  advanced  ideas  while  Minister  to  the  United  litenatiMul  EdilMtlM.— An  International  Ex- 
States.  Through  his  instrumentality  about  for-  hibition  of  agricultural  products  and  machinery 
ty  American  young  ladies,  graduates  of  Vassar,  is  to  open  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  April  25,  1886. 
Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  other  institutions.  There  are  to  be  five  groups,  divided  into  44 
have  been  employed  under  ten-year  contracts  departments  and  421  sections.  The  manager 
by  the  Argentine  Gk>vemment  for  the  normal  and  president  of  the  exhibition  will  be  Mr.  £. 
schools  and  female  seminaries,  and  have  given  Sunddab,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  J.  Lacroze. 
general  satisfaction.  These  teachers  receive  The  Congress  has  appropriated  $80,000  for 
salaries  varying  from  $100  to  $160  a  month,  it.  The  province  of  Santa  F6  alone  imported 
Interference  on  the  part  of  the  Paptd  Nuncio  from  abroad  last  year  $1,161,824  worth  of  ag- 
was  resented  by  the  Minister  of  Education;  ricultural  machinery,  and  Uie  provinces  of 
the  Papal  Nuncio  received  his  passport,  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  and  Tucuman  import 
a  polite  but  firm  invitation  to  leave  the  coun-  agricultural  and  sugar  machinery  on  a  propor- 
try,  and  now  the  Holy  See  is  not  represented  tionate  scale. 

at  the  capital.    The  amount  expended  by  the  Eipitriiig  EipedltlMS. — In  June  an  expedition^ 

Gk>vernment  for  education  is  $10.20  per  pupil  composed  of  a  complete  8ta£f  of  engineers  and 

annually.     In  the  United  States  it  averages  telegraph  ofllcers,  set  out  for  the  Gran  Oiiaco, 

$8.70 ;  in  Germany,  $6 ;  and  in  England,  $9.10.  on  board  of  three  steamers  and  several  sailing- 

The  leading  university  of  the  country,  at  craft,  ascending  Paraguay  river  to  the  21st  de- 
Buenos  Ayres,  has  48  professors  and  720  stu-  gree  of  south  latitude,  Uiere  to  found  the  city 
dents  in  law,  medicine,  science,  and  the  classics,  of  Pacheco  and  build  a  road  to  the  Bolivian 
The  University  of  Oordoba  has  18  professors  city  of  Sucre.  The  commander  of  the  expedi- 
and  about  200  students.  There  are  also  14  tion  is  the  engineer-in-chie^  Don  Miguel  Arana. 
national  colleges— preparatory  schools  for  the  The  purpose  is  to  establish  a  highway,  and 
universities — with  70  masters  and  1,480  pupils,  eventually  build  a  railroad  tliat  wul  give  Bo- 
A  school  for  mining  and  one  for  agriculture  livia  an  outlet  for  trade  to  the  Atlantic,  since, 
employ  10  professors  and  have  76  pupils.  The  by  lakincr  Cob^ja,  Ohili  shut  out  Bolivia  from 
normal  schools  have  8,763  students.  the  Pacific. 

There  are  altogether  80  colleges  and  normal  Another  expedition  by  order  of  the  Govem- 
schools  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and  ment  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  French  ex- 
women,  with  480  teachers  and  6,710  students,  plorer,  M.  Thouar,  in  November,  1885,  in  the 
in  a  total  population  of  fewer  than  4,000,000.  region  traversed  by  the  head-waters  of  the  111- 

HsMMtead  Law. — In  March  the  law  was  re-  oomayo  river,  hitherto  unexplored.    In  August 

▼ised,  which  had  already  been  passed  under  M.  Thouar  made  a  preliminary  trip  to  the  rap- 

the  Sarmiento  administration,  but  had  never  ids  from  Formosa,  in  Argentine  territory, 

been  taken  advantage  of;  granting  1,500  acres  PitagMia.— Since  1881  the  claim  of  the  Ar- 

of  land  to  all  iona  fde  naturalized  settlers,  gentine  Republic  to  that  part  of  Patagonia  east 

provided  they  build  thereon  a  house  or  other  of  the  Andes  has  been  conceded  by  all  nations, 

buildings  worth  together  $260,  bring  under  Mostof  the  regions  explored  by  the  expeditions 

cultivation  24  acres,  and  plant  200  trees  within  sent  out  within  the  past  two  years  were  utterly 

five  years  after  .settlement,  when  a  title  will  unknown  until  the  present  time.    They  have 

be  jpven  in  perpetuity  to  the  settler.  never  been  approached  from  the  Pacific,  and 

ludgntiMk^-Except  the  United  States,  no  the  inhospitable  Atlantic  seaboard  gave  no  ink- 
country  attracts  immigrants  in  such  numbers  ling  of  the  better  land  within ;  while  the  wide 
as  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  1881  there  ar-  plains  on  the  north,  ft'om  which  the  hostile  In- 
rived  47,489 ;  in  1882,  59,843 ;  in  1888,  73,210 ;  dian  tribes  have  just  been  driven,  made  Pata- 
and  in  1884,  99,119.  In  1883  and  1884,  taken  gonia  almost  inaccessible  from  that  direction, 
together,  there  arrived  117,802  Italians,  19,192  The  Argentine  expeditions  have  penetrated 
Spaniaras,  6,024  Germans,  4,914  Swiss,  4,148  nearly  half-way  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  they 
British  subjects,  4,118  Austrians,  109  Argen-  intend  to  push  on  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
tines,  975  Belgians,  and  624  Portuguese.  and  to  come  into  effective  possession  of  a  re- 

CtlMlzallei. — About  thirty  years  ago  the  re-  gion  from  which  the  republic  expects,  through' 

public  began  a  system  of  forming  settlements  colonization,  to  derive  great  benefits.   Accord- 

or  colonies  of  different  nationalities,  and  ever  ing  to  Dr.  Hyades,  who  has  lately  returned 

since  it  has  encouraged  this  mode  of  filling  up  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  whither  he  was  dis- 

Hs  vacant  territory.    Sometimes  these  colonies  patched  on  a  mission  by  the  French  Govem- 

bave  l)een  founded  by  an  individual  having  a  ment,  the  Fuegans  are  the  lowest  human  beings 

large  concession  of  land  f^om  the  Government  in  the  scale  of  existence.    Their  language  con- 
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tains  no  word  for  any  number  above  tbree ;    upon  the  publio  roads  of  the  Territoiy ;  to  regulate 

they  are  unable  to  distioguish  one  color  from    pnmoorporated  aeequiaton  the  eouth  aide  of  Sidt  rivei 

another :  they  have  no  religion  and  no  funeral    "*  Mancopa  County :  to  puniah  the  unlawflil  ^poaal 
BuvbuvA  »  •'"^z  ii»Tw  **w  tvi^ivu  Buvt  uv  xuu«7tiu     jnd  ggje  qI  moftgaged  peiBOual  property  :  for  the  pro- 

ntea ;  and  they  poflsesB  neither  chiefs  nor  slaves,  tection  of  live-StSsk  mwen ;  authonang  aliens  to 

Their  only  weapons  are  bone-pointed  spears ;  hold  and  transmit  ]an&  for  mining  purposes  and  pur- 

they  grow  neither  fruit  nor  vegetables;  and  poses  incidental  to  mining, and  ^ot  more  than  820 

as  their  country  is  naturally  barren,  they  are  acres  at  anv  one  time)  for  manufacturing,  connnercial, 

obliged  to  live  Vtirely  on  ^imal  foodt  but  SSu»f"<£SSf  STSti)  WlSJol^Ho 

they  are  not  cannibals ;  they  ill-treat  neither  regulate  the  sale  and  transportation  of  dynamite  and 

their  women  nor  their  old  people,  and  they  are  other  explosives ;  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

monogamous.  beverages  on  election-day ;  providing  means  for  the 

Ealfifadfc— There  were  in  operation  in  the  Territorial  exhibit  at  tfie  I^ew Orleans  Exposition; 

.           -    *""*"   'Y'*"  *".    »^ "   \;t,^^,  "  providing  for  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  to  be 

provmce  of  Buenos  Ayres,  m  1884,  799  kilo-  ^pointeS  by  the  Governor,  with  thToSnsent  of  the 

metres  of  railway,  the  gross  earnings  of  which  Council;  for  two  yean,  with  an  annual  salaryiof  $2,000 ; 

were  $3,128,995,  and  the  net  earnings  $1,176,-  to  provide  for  tne  drainage  of  mines,  and  to  regukte 

272.     In  1888  the  net  earnings  had  been,  for  ^^  liabUities  of  miners  and  mine-owners  in  certain 

567kilometres  in  ™ningord^  -"^^ ««»  STISTeitlSiSTli  prS^^  St^SS^JSSLgf  rS2 

inere  were  lorwardea  m  the  same  year  1,620,-  prevention  of  fraud,  and  the  better  protection  of  min- 

891  passengers,  and  48,245,689  tons  of  mer-  era  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  ores  and  the  working 

chanaise.     In  1886  there  were  thrown  open  to  <>'  reduction  thereof;  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Ter- 

traffic  264  kilometree  of  newjine^   Fortjr-two  ^^yi^^.^^o'So°,^TJSZ'S.JSX 

new  locomotiyes  were  received  from  the  Umted  Uquore :  to  encoSiage  the  dertruction  of  wild  animals; 

States  and  England;   so  that,  together  with  an  msolvent  act;  a  mechanics' lien  law;  establishing  a 

one  built  on  the  spot,  there  were  90  running  TerritorialNormal  School  at  Tempe,  Maricopa  County, 

altogether.    The  rolling-stock  consisted  of  101  A?  «$  to  f  toblish  a  pubUc-sdiool  system,  and  to  pro- 

*v.o«^«i<./^.  ^-^A  o  fcAQ  A.I{»k4-  ^«M      np  4.u«  i«*  ^de  for  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  puolic 

passenger  and  2,602  freight  cars.    Ofthelat-  .chools  in  the  Territoiy,  creates  a  iSurd  of  Eduction, 

ter,  60  were  turned  out   by  Argentme  oar-  oonsistingofthe Governor,  Treasurer,  andSuperintend- 

works.  The  Tolosa  Railroad  construotion-shopB  ent  of  Publio  Instruction.   It  makes  the  probate  jud«e 

were  being  built  in  1886.    The  number  of  loco-  ^^  ®*<^  county  superintendent  of  pubho  schools  for 

motives  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  S^"^®'  '^^  *^*~  *  ^^^  ""^  '""^  ^^"^  ^^  "^ 

Argentine  RepnbHo  in  the  fiscal  year  1888-»84  Ai  act  was  also  passed  estabUshing  the  Univendty 

was  66,  worth  $906,168.  of  Arizona,  at  or  near  Tucson,  to  include,  besides  the 

Tdcgnplub — ^The  length  of  lines  in  the  prov-  ordinsjy  collegiate  department,  normal,  agricultural, 

ince  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1886  was  4,896  kilo-  »°^  mmingdepartmente.                         .^     *. 

metres,768havingSeenaddedduringtheyear,  Ji^^o^^SS^'p-^^^^^ 

and  twenty  new  offices  having  been  opened,  what  is  known  as  ^^'celeediQ^orjpJuiBl^marriace,'" 

The  increase  of  new  lines  in  1884  throughout  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  the  Territory, 

the  republic  was  8,200  kilometree,  and  the  ag-  The  statute  against  bigamy  was  amended  to  meet 

gregate  income  from  this  source  was  $288,460,  ™^"  effectually  the  case  of  Mormons, 

being  $16,000  in  excess  of  1888.  FtauuMM.  —  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 

Edacatiea. — Out  of  508,691  children  of  school  Territory  amounted  on  the  1st  of  January  to 
age,  146,826  attended  school  in  1884.  Of  the  $860,000,  of  which  $90,000  was  incurred  prior 
86,741  pupils  in  school  in  Buenos  Ayres,  24,861  to  1888,  and  bears  10  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
attend  the  public  schools.  In  the  colonies  and  able  annually.  Under  the  Funding  Act  of  1883 
national  territories  of  the  republic  there  were,  $260,000  in  bonds  were  issued,  bearing  inter- 
in  1886,  twenty-six  schools,  and  new  ones  are  est  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
being  built  in  Formosa,  Yiedma,  Yictorica,  and  "It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  my 
Acha.  last  report,"  says  the  Auditor  in  his  report  for 

ARIZOITA*  Tenltorial  GevcmiBCHt.— The  fol-  1888  and  1884,  ^'that  the  expenses  very  ma- 
lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  at  the  be-  terlally  increased.  An  explanation  of  the  rea- 
ginning  of  the  year :  Governor,  F.  A.  Tritle ;  eons  for  this  increase  is  very  easily  made  and 
Secretuy,  H.  M.  Van  Arman ;  Attorney-Gen-  understood.  In  the  first  place,  our  Territory 
era],  Clark  Churchill;  Auditor,  E.  P.  Clark;  is  increasing  in  population  and  business  inter- 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Butler.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-  ests,  requiring  more  attention  and  causing  more 
Justice,  Sumner  Howard ;  Associate  Justices,  crimintu  litigation  and  expense.  And  the  care 
Daniel  H.  Pinney  and  W.  G.  Fitzgerald.  of  our  insane  has  swelled  in  expense,    the 

Lsgidadre  SenlMk— The  Legislature  met  in  expense  of  our  Territorial  prison  for  the  past 

January,  and  a^oumed  in  March,  having  passed  two  years  has  nearly  doubled,  amounting  to 

128  acts  and  adopted  4  j6int  resolutions  and  16  the  sum  of  $87,668.68,  as  against  two  previous 

"memorials  to  Congress.    Among  the  acts  are  years,  of  $44,866.88,  actuSy  increasing  in  the 

the  foUowing :  amount  of  $42,792.86.    Care  of  our  insane 

Providing  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  husband's  costs  us  $80,662.46,  as  against  that  of  two  pre- 

separate  property  shall  be  his  separate  property,  and  yious  years,  $20,667.89,  actually  increasing  in 

Hl^ir^^v.  "^^  P"^*"  ^^  ^^  ""'"^  *  ^^^S^^J^    the  amount  of  $9,994.66.    Aside  from  these 
shall  be  her  separate  property ;  an  act  to  prohibit  the    ."    »*"""**••  v*  t»v,<r9Y.vv.     xxniu«>   **v«*  «    ^ 

use  of  obscene  or  abusive  luiguage ;  to  prevent  ob-    sterns  of  expense,  there  was  made  an  appropna- 

Btraotions  or  impediments  to  travel  or  transportation    tion  from  the  general  fund,  for  the  purpose  of 
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improying  the  Territorial  prison,  in  the  sum  of       To  nuke  appropiiAtionB  for  the  support  of  the  Aiv 

120,000,  most  of  which  has  heen  expended.  ^^*°^  Industrial  Univewity  for  the  ensuing  two 

The  total  amount  of  warrwits  issued  during  ^^'reitore  to  market  eertain  internal  hnprovement, 

the  past  two  years  is  1208,784.04.  seminary,  and  saline  lands  heratofore  sold  on  a  ciedit. 
*^  The  assessment-rolls,  as  returned  to  me,  for       Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  ezecu- 

1888,  place  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  depMtmento. 

the  Territory  .t $86,006,860 01    Thi8wm.le8^  ,^o^^XS^t^^^^lSSI,i^ 

ened  hy  a  compromise  with  the  Atlantic  and  ^^d  |i  per  oapita  tax. 

Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  the  counties  of       To  fix  the  tune  for  holding  elections  in  dties  of  the 

Yavapai,  Apache,  and  Mohave,  where  891  miles  flwt  class.  ,      ,      .  ,   « 

of  rwlroad  were  assessed  $5,982,605,215.     A  ^To i^^ejwrwnsc^^^^ mmw^i^oflfenaee 

settlement  was  had  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  a  mile,  ^To^proteS  the"*ciS»ns  of  the  State  ftom  stock- 

$1,564,000,  decreasing  the  amount  of  the  as-  droven  and  speculaton. 

sessraent-roU  $4,418,505.25 ;  this  leaves  $81,-       To  improve  the  State  Capitol  huUding,  and  to  erect 

588,854.76  as  the  actual  assessment.    There-  •"™»?iy-    ^     ^      ,     ^.^i.    ,«.,.     .^        i.    , 

turns  for  the  year  1884  give  $80,227,765.97.  ,j£^^»  ^^'  ^^  "^^  ""^  *^®  ^^^  ""^"^  ■^~^- 
This  would  produce  for  an  annual  Territorial       xo  forfeit  railroad  charters  in  the  State. 
revenue  $76,569.41.     The  revenue  from   all       To  huild  an  additional  wing  to  the  State  Lunatic 

other  sources,  including  licenses,  fines,  and  pen-  Asvlum. 

alties,  wyi  make  up  for  what  goes  delinquent  ^.'^^5^'  T?^  P""?^".*^'  "J^  prescnhmg  cer- 

This\ould  then  &ve  ua,  for  the  two  years,  '^f^^^^'^^'^'^''''''''''^^'^ 
the  sum  of  $151,188.82  with  which  to  pay  an       To  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Arkansas  Deaf- 

ezpense  of  $208,784.04."  Mute  loatitute. 
He  recommends  an  additional  tax  of  twenty       To  provide  for  the  erection  of  new  bnil^ngs  within 

cents  on  the  $100.    The  Legislature  granted  *^?,:^^S«i^o^b^  for  the  Arkans«i 

an  mcrease  of  ten  cents.  gohool  &,  ^he  Blind. 

MmnMBlsa.— The  Qovemor,  in  his  message       To  erect  an  additional  building  for  the  Aikansas 

to  the  Legislature,  says :  Deaf-Mute  Institute. 

PolyKamous  Mormonism  has  awumed  sunk  proper-       |^  ^Jhe^^^^Tc^  SJidLtellance  of  the '  State 

tions,  and  oocupiee  thia  defiant  attitude  m  the  Tern-  lunatic  AsyliST 

toiy.  that  lustiflee  and  demands  the  most  stringent        rp^  ^  ^^e  salaries  of  county  and  probate  judges, 
legal  remedies.     I  recommend  such  amendment  to        ^o  punish  crime  more  effedjually:  ^ 

the  ensfang  s<M»lled  *»  bigamy  law     as  will  facih-        ^o  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Arkansas  School 

tate  tiie  impaneling  ot  imi>artial  jurore  m  the  several  f^^  ^|,  Blind. 

counties  to  serve  on  the  trial  of  oases  of  bigamv  and        ip^  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  and  use  of  bitten 
polywmy.    1  would  adopt  the  features  of  the  J^Ed-        ^o  ^rtaln  anS  re^ster  the  outstanding  bonded 

mun^B  BdL"  excludmg  ftom  jimee  asinoompe tent  indebtedness  of  the  State.  ^ 

any  man  who  '^  believos  it  right  to  marry,  have,  live 

with,  or  cohabit  with  more  than  one  woman  as  a  wife       James  K.  Jones  (Democrat)    was   elected 

at  the  sime  time."  J, f  <>ljd  make^eral  re^^  United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term,  and 
cohabitation,   and  all   other  aroumstancee,  which  /i^„^,«^,  t-«.^  tt  ■a^^.m^  m^,^r^^^^*\  ♦^  fill 

would  be  admissible  evidence  in  dvU  oases,  compe-  ex-Governor  James  H.  Berry  (pemoorat)  to  fiU 

tent  to  be  considered  by  the  lury  in  the  trial  of  cases  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Sen- 

for  bigamy  and  polvgamy.   I  would  so  increase  the  ator  Garland,  appointed  Attorney-General  of 

peMlty  for  these  offensee  as  to  make  the  punishment  ^^  United  States.    Mr.  Berry  was  the  imme- 

S^SirSSS^Ji^^^teSltSi  di^predeces«.r  of  Governor  Hughes.  . 

one  woman,  without  proof  of  any  marriage  ceremony.      ,  Fliaicss.— On  this  subject,  the  Governor,  m 

prima  fad*  evidence  of  a  polygamous  relation,  ana  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning 

declare  the  first  or  any  other  or  subseonent  wife  a  of  the  year,  says : 
competent  witness  for  the  prosecution  of  the  first  or  *  u     a   j-  j  m_^ 

any  other  marriage  ceremony  or  polygamous  relation.        The  reports  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  cover 

In  short,  I  would  remove  every  obstruction  that  the  two  years  fh>m  Oct.  1. 1883,  to  Sept.  80,  1884. 

shortens  the  arm  of  the  judidary  m  reaching  this  de-  From  them  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the 

f^Kfy%  and  infiunous  pracaoe.  IftBt  General  Assembly,  the  State  was  indebtM  in  the 

^  ,,        ,  .*««,«        ^r  sum  of  $100,000,^  money  borrowed  the  previous  Sep- 

Toward  the  dose  of  1884,  five  Mormons  tember;  that  in  Mareh,  1888,  $150,000  additional  was 

were  convicted  and  sentenced  in  the  Territory  borrowed  by  the  Finance  Board.   Both  of  these  sums, 

for  polyiramv  together  with  the  interest  thereon,  have  been  paid. 

ABv/waAa     a*««*  r«ii«»w— »      TYia  f/^ll/^nnn^  li^  addition  to  the  payments  of  the  amounta  above 

^"i"*^    State  Gerwrnertr-The  foUo wing  nained,  the  TreasureVfias,  withm  the  la^t  two  years, 

were  the  State  officers  during  tbe  year :  liov-  adeemed  258  (amounting  to  $258,000)  of  the  8  per 

emor,  Simon  P.  Hughes,  Democrat ;  Secretary  cent  bonds  of  the  State,  commonly  called  the  Lough- 

of  State,  E.  B.  Moore ;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Wood-  borough  bonds.    There  is  now  in  the  tressury  to  the 

ruff,  Jr.:    Auditor,  A.  W.  FUes:    Attorney-  credit  of  the  sinkiM  fund,  about  $275^00  m  United 

^^'  _  1  Vx  ^    »^_^-   Vi i-_s  A„  -*  ax-l^  States  currency.    No  raonoy  has  been  borrowed  smce 


General,D.W.  Jones;  Commissioner  of  State  March,  1888,  md  no  State  scrip  issued.    The  State 

Lands^  Paul   M.  Gobbs;    Supenntendent   of  scrip  is  practically  gone,  the  Loughborough  bonds. 

Public  Instruction,  Wood  E.  Thompson.  except  170  belonging  to  the  permanent  school  ftina 

LegMattTe  8«i«^The  Legislature  met  in  "^i^^  ^l^'^K*^^.*^,^*"**^ 

j.CInL.w  A»i;i  i^mii4n<^  \r^  aa«ri/^«i  aKrkn4>  fItfAA  P«id  off.    It  IS  cstimated  by  the  Auditor  that  the  ooU 

Januwy,  and  remained  in  session  about  three  Qj^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  {^  ^U    ^^  .^  ^^^  q^^ 

months.    Among  the  acts  passed  were  tbe  lol-  treasury,  by  the  20th  of  May,  1885,  to  the  credit  of 

lowing:  the  sinUng  fund  and  of  the  general  revenue  ftmd, 
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$600,000  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  held  by  the  victs  to  be  worked  outside  the  walls  of  the 

Treasurer.    Thie  healthy  conation  of  our  flnancea  penitentiary,  they  have  been  distributed  at  va- 

teaSr.^^i&?£f.^1eS:S'S?;W^  riouB  points  in  the  state,  princip.!!.  in  the 

disputed  debt."    This  debt,  principal  and  interest,  is  counties  of  rope,  Conway,  Johnson,  Jefierson, 

$4,869,948,  more  than  one  half  of  which  is  interest,  and  Phillips. 

No  interest  has  been  piud  thereon  since  1878.  CtBMlldrtkl  OT  iledl«Mr-~*'  I  repeat,"  Says  the 

ov2?whlh&  m  -^rity^^Sia^^S  Sly  do  n^  Governor,  "  the  recommendation  made  by  me 

SiSId  UMW^wSt ^£  kiown  as  the  disputS  debt  of  ^^o  y^  *?«>»  i^*^..^®  **™1  of  holding  the 

the  State,  including  the  ndlroad  aid,  the  levee,  and  general  election  for  the  State  be  changed  from 

the  Holford  bonds.   Their  action  in  that  behalf  meets  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  Tuesday 

my  hearty  approval,  but  I  can  no  lonjrer  see  any  valid  after  tlie  first  Monday  in  November.     Under 

XTfoJrwment'of  S:^^  H'  ?^^^'  "?ode  the  citizens  are  subjected  to 

duction  of  the  pnncipal,  of  our  undisputed  debt.   The  ^^  moonvemenoe  of  bemg  compelled  to  aban- 

Auditor  and  Treasurer  both  AiUy  demonstrate  bv  their  don  their  ordinary  labors  and   busmess,  and 

reports  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  Uie  rate  oi  tazft-  vote  twice  within  a  period  of  two  months.  The 

tion,  meet  all  legitimate  expenses  of  the  State  govern-  expense  to  the  counties  is  simply  doubled,  and 

ment,  and  make  provision  tor  the  settlement  ot  this  -i  f  ;^^^„„;v;i;4„  ^f ;«,!««;««  «ii  ^v#  ♦!»«.  ^^J^4■^^ 

old  ilndisputcd  dSbt,  which  has  so  long  tended  to  ^^^  impossibility  of  mducmg  all  of  ^e  electore 

paralyze  the  enerffies  of  the  people,  repel  immigra-  to  vote  a  second  time  in  JNovember  has  caused 

tion,  and  retard  the  development  of  the  State's  re-  the  State  and  our  people  to  be  greatly  misun- 

Bouroes.  derstood  and  misrepresented  abroad." 

Chancellor  Carroll's  decision,  rendered  at  the  AETt  See  Finx  Abts. 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  case  of  the  State  AflBOCIATIOllS  F(ML  THE  ADYAMCEIENT  OF 
9i,  ex-State  Treasurer  Churchill  and  sureties,  SdENGEi  Aaeitcii.— The  thirty-fourth  annual 
submitted  to  him  on  its  merits  after  argument  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
by  counsel  on  all  controverted  points,  declares  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  Ann  Ar- 
the  aggregate  indebtedness  to  the  State  of  the  bor,  Mich.,  Aug.  26  to  Sept.  1,  1686.  The 
ex-Treasurer  to  be  $80,522.01,  not  counting  meeting  was  small,  but  the  character  of  the  pa- 
interest.  The  Chancellor  had  previously  de-  pers  presented  was  high.  The  attendance  of 
cided.that  the  erasure  of  names  on  the  first  members  reached  864,  and  the  number  of  pa- 
and  third  bonds,  covering  the  entire  defalcation  pers  was  174.  The  following  is  the  list  of  vice- 
except  $8,008.87,  rendered  those  bonds  worth-  presidents  and  secretaries  of  sections  at  this 
less,  and  relieved  all  the  sureties  who  had  made  meeting,  respectively  followed  by  the  number 
the  plea  of  non  est  factum.  Any  of  the  sure-  of  papers  presented  in  each  section : 
ties  who  had  not  applied  for  this  mode  of  re-  a.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy— J.  M.  Van  Vleck, 
lief,  together  with  the  ex-Treasurer,  are  liable.  Middletown,  Conn. ;  £.  W.  Hyde^  Cincinnati,  0 :  12. 
No  sureties  on  the  second  bond  are  relieved.  .  ®w.^v  y",**^*~S*.  ^*  ?^I^?^  Prmceton,  N.  J. ;  A. 
Both  pro8ecnttoD  and  defence  app«aed.  %^^:X-w!  R  i«cho?Bo.ton,  M«». ;  F. 

EdBcattoM.— ^*  The  report  of  the  Superintend-  p.  Dunnington,  Charlottesville,  Va, :  17. 

ent  of  Public  Instruction,^^  says  the  Governor,  D.  Mechanical  Science— 8.  Burkitt  Webb,  Cam- 

"  shows  a  steady  and  most  gratifying  increase  bridge.  Maes. ;  C.  J.  Woodbury,  Boston,  Mass. :  12. 

in  the  number  of  school-houses,  and  in  the  at-  ,  E.  (neology  and  Qeoffraphy-Edward  prton,  Co- 

.      ,             -         ><>    J,,        ^u *  4.u^  C4.-*«  « ^«  lumbus,  0. ;  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  27. 

tendance  of  pupils  throughout  tiie  State  upon  p.  Biolog^-B.  G.  WUder,  Ithaca,  N.  t!VM. C.  Fei- 

our  common  schools.    The  amount  of  money  nald,  Me. :  82. 

distributed  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  va-  O.  HistoWy  and  Mioroeoopy— S.  H.  Oage,  Ithaca, 

rious  districts  last  year  far  exceeds  the  sum  ^•^. ;  W.  H.  Wahnslov,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  4. 

distribute^  in  «.y  previon,  year     I  can  not  mSi  feT^^Q.^JeSS^fe'T^S: ''• ' 

agree  with  the  Superintendent,  that  the  money  j.  Economic  Science  and  8tati8tic»--Edward  Atkm- 

arising  from  liquor-licenses,  insurance  agencies,  son,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  W.  Chiokering:  21. 

2?^  i^^PJSf "^K  "^  ^""^^'^^  ^*°'^''  t'^'i^  ^  The  following  were  the  general  officers : 

diverted  from  the  general  revenue  fund  and  a.  -j   -  tt   *  «  _^      xr     «         r, 

«.....^^.:»«-.v^  ftv-  <i^iwvyvi  »«*T«^o^      flriAk  «  Ala  IVmd«nl.  H.  A.  Newton,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

appropriated  for  school  purposes.     Such  a  dis-  jp^^^^neit  Secretafy,  F.  W.  Putnam   Cambridge, 

position  of  this  money  would  render  it  impos-  m^ss. 

sible  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  (^tffMrs^iSAyvtery.C.  8.  Minot,  Boston.  Mass. 

the  State,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  AmdaM  Oerural  Seerdary,  C.  C.  Abbott,  Tren- 

at  the  same  time  grant  the  people  a  reduction  *^^»  ^'  ^' 

in  their  taxes. "  In  the  organization  of  the  society  two  changes 
FMllMtlary. — The  number  of  convicts  in  the  of  importance  were  effected.  One  was  the 
penitentiary  has  increased  within  the  past  two  abolishment  of  Section  G.  This  was  done  on 
years.  In  addition  to  paying  the  cost  of  trans-  the  theory  that  microscopy  is  now  an  auxil- 
porting  the  convicts  from  the  various  counties  iary  in  so  many  branches  of  science  that  it 
to  the  State  Prison,  the  lessees  paid  into  the  should  not  be  treated  as  a  separate  division. 
State  treasury  ^4,600  for  the  year  beginning  The  second  change  was  in  the  addition  of  the 
May  7,  1883,  and  ending  May  7, 1884.  The  words  *^and  Engineering"  to  the  title  of  Sec- 
death-rate  among  the  convicts  has  been  com-  tion  D,  thus  inviting  all  classes  of  engineers  to 
paraVively  light  during  the  past  two  years,  contribute  the  results  of  their  work  to  the  reo- 
Under  .the  present  contract  allowing  the  con-  ords  of  the  Association.    In  action  affecting 
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pablio  qaestions,  the  most  important  was  the  practice  f  "  and  ^^  To  what  extent  is  the  knowl- 
passage  of  a  series  of  resolutions  at  the  session  edge  of  molecular  physios  necessary  for  one 
of  Aug.  28,  concerning  the  Coast  Survey.  They  who  would  teach  theoretical  chemistry  t  **  were 
were  passed  apropos  of  the  report  of  the  United  participated  in  by  various  members. 
States  Treasury  Department  Commission  on  In  Section  D,  Prof.  8.  Bnrkitt  Webb,  of  Cam- 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  condemned  certain  criti-  bridge,  read  a  very  abstruse  paper  on  thermo- 
eisms  directed  against  the  survey  which  were  dynamics.  Prof.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
said  to  have  been  made  by  it.  The  resola-  sity,  read  a  very  valuable  paper  on  cylinder 
tions  expressed  high  approval  of  the  work  of  condensation  in  steam-engines.  Other  papers 
the  organization  in  question.  The  printed  vol-  in  this  section  related  to  practical  questions  on 
nme  (pp.  786)  containing  the  report  of  the  1884  the  instruments  and  processes  of  engineering, 
meeting  was  issued  just  prior  to  the  1885  meet-  This  section  also  inaulged  in  a  discusnon  on 
ing.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  the  best  methods  of  teaching  its  subject, 
president's  address,  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  P.  In  Section  E,  Prof.  Orton,  State  Geologist  of 
Lesley,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  Section  A,  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  recent  geological  prog- 
Prof.  Newton,  of  Tale  College,  read  a  paper  ress  and  one  on  coal.  Papers  were  oontrib- 
on  the  effect  of  small  bodies  passing  near  a  nted  by  Profs.  Winchell,  James  D.  Dana^d- 
planet  upon  the  planet's  velocity.  It  was  ward  Orton,  and  othera.  Prof.  Henry  S.  Will- 
qmte  tecnnical,  and  was  followed  by  papers  iams's  paper  on  the  relations  between  stratig- 
by  F^f .  William  Harkness,  of  the  United  States  raphy  and  changes  in  fauna  excited  much  at- 
Naval  Observatory;  Frot  Q.  W.  Hough,  of  tention. 

Dearborn  Observatory ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Rock-  In  Section  F,  Prof.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
well,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  T.,  all  upon  the  sub-  sity,  spoke  on  educational  museums  of  verte- 
jects  of  instruments  for  astronomical  observe-  brates.  He  described  the  collections  at  Cornell, 
tions.  Tlie  last-named  gentleman  gave  the  arranged  to  show  the  comparative  relations 
results  of  observations  with  a  newly  invented  of  vertebrate  animalflk,  Several  papers,  dealing 
instmmenty  the  almucantar  of  Mr.  Chandler,  with  botanical  questions,  were  given  by  Prof, 
which  gives  a  radically  new  and  very  accurate  Sturtevant,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
method  of  determining  star  positions  periment  Station,  Prof.  Bessey,  of  the  Univer- 

In  Section  B,  Prof.  Langley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  sity  of  Nebraska,  and  others, 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  measure-  In  the  now  abolished  Section  G,  papers  were 
ment  of  the  wave-lengths  of  radiant  heat  as  presentedbyProfs.Gage,  of  Cornell  University, 
radiated  by  the  earth.  His  observations  tended  W.  H.  Walmsley,  T.  J.  Bnrrill,  and  C.  P.  Hart 
to  prove  the  existence  of  wave-lengths  as  great  In  section  H,  Capt.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  Washing- 
as  nve  ten-thousanths  of  an  inch,  twenty  times  ton,  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  In- 
the  length  of  the  longest  wave  of  the  visible  dians  of  Alaska ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Darcy  spoke  of 
solar  radiations.  Mr.  J.  A.  Brashear  supple-  the  Oregon  Indians  at  the  Siletz  agency,  and 
mented  this  by  a  paper  describing  his  method  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  treated  of  the 
of  polishing  the  rock-salt  prisms  used  in  the  Iroouois  clans  and  sachemships.  Mr.  A.  W. 
investigation.  Other  papers  by  Com.  Jewell  Butler  spoke  of  the  ruins  at  San  Juan  Teoti- 
on  phenomena  of  gun-cotton  explosions,  by  hnaoan,  Mexico.  This  was  followed  by  a  pa- 
Prof.  Dolbear  on  telephonic  and  electric  sub-  per  on  the  significance  of  flora  to  the  Iroquois, 
jects,  and  by  Prof.  £.  L.  Nichols  on  spectro-  by  Mrs.  Ermmnie  A.  Smitii.  The  paper  was 
Boopy,  disagreeing  in  some  conclusions  with  the  a  study  of  the  names  given  to  various  trees 
statement  of  Prof.  Langley,  may  be  mentioned,  and  plants  in  the  different  nations  of  the  Iro- 

In  Section  C,  Prof.  W.  R.  Nichols  read  a  pa-  qnois,  and  a  comparison  of  these  names,  tracing 
per  on  sanitary  chemistry,  treating  of  food  adul-  tiiem  up  to  the  parent  stock.  Another  lady, 
teration,  ventilation,  and  the  need  of  courses  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  read  a  paper  that  ex- 
in  sanitary  engineering  in  our  colleges.  Prof,  cited  much  interest,  on  the  sacred  war-tent 
A.  B.  Prescott  treated  the  limits  of  detection  and  some  war-customs  of  the  Omahas.  She 
of  poisons  when  mixed  with  meat,  bread,  subsequently  read  a  paper  entitled  *^  An  Aver- 
and  organic  substances.  Messrs.  Oowles  and  age  Day  among  the  Sioux."  Dr.  0.  S.  Minot, 
Mayberry  presented  a  most  interesting  paper  in  a  paper  on  the  number-habit,  referred  to  ex- 
on  an  electric  furnace  and  aluminum  alloys  periraents  conducted  by  the  American  Society 
made  in  it  The  voltaic  arc  is  the  source  of  for  Psychical  Research.  These  did  not  tend  to 
heat,  and  has  power  enough  to  reduce  alumi-  prove  the  possibility  of  mind-reading,  the  spe- 
num  from  its  oxide  and  silicate.  It  produces  cial  o^ect  of  the  investigation, 
aluminum  alloys  much  cheaper  than  does  the  In  Section  I,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  spoke 
old  method  (St  Clair  Deville^s).  Alloys  d  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  production 
boron  and  copper  can  also  be  obtained.  Ghreat  and  consumption  of  food,  alluding  in  it  to  Prof, 
tensile  strength  is  the  most  important  property  Atwater's  aamirable  tables  of  food- values.  (See 
of  these  compounds.  Miss  Helen  C.  D.  Aobott  ^^  Annual  Cydopiedia  "  for  1888,  p.  846.)  Mrs. 
read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  chemical  com-  Ellen  B.  Richanls,  of  Boston,  treated  the  sub- 
position  of  Tueca  anguttifoUa.  Discussions  ject  of  elementary  science-teaching  in  gram- 
»n  the  questions  *'  What  is  the  best  initiatory  mar-schools.  Gov.  John  B.  Hoyt,  of  Wyoming, 
work  for  students  entering  upon  laboratory  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  systematic  reorganization 
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of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Gk)vem-       Sixty-eight  memben  were  elected  fellowB,  among 


ton,  followed  bj  a  discussion,  in  which  Prof.  Washington ;  Prof.  William  Morris  Davia,  Jr.,  Cam- 

Harkness,  following  the  lead  of  the  essayist,  bridge  3  Alexander  E.  Douglaaa,  New  York ;  William 

condemned  the  present  silver-coining  propen-  ^-  ?^»,  J?J®  ^^  i.  %?"??  ^Vt^^^^S^T,  N«y 

»5<.;^o  ^^  ♦>»*  n^«rA«n«»<^n4-      A««  ;«if^«^af;««»  T^a  York :  Albert  P.  HaUock,  Ph. D.,  New  York;  Prof, 

sities  of  the  Government    An  interesting  pa-  Lo^'m.  Haupt,  Univeraiw  of  Pennsylvania ;  (Jharlea 

per,  by  Prof.  Ehott,  on  the  economy  of  elec-  m.  StiUweU,  New  York;  G.  B.  Griimell,  New  York, 
trio  lighting  at  the  Philadelphia  Post-Office, 

followed.     Various  committee  reports  were  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  new  members 

made,  notablj  one  firom  the  Committee  on  Stel-  were  elected. 

lar  Magnitudes  (Prof.  0.  E.  Pickering,  chair-  Britislu— The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
man),  with  elaborate  tables.  Throngn  Dr.  C.  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
S.  Minot,  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  inter-  Science  was  held  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  begin- 
national  conventions  reported  progress  in  the  ning  Sept  19, 1885.  The  number  of  papers  made 
direction  of  a  Joint  meeting  of  tiie  British  and  it  necessary  to  begin  their  reading  on  Saturday, 
American  Associations.  Ijiis  will  be  found  re-  an  almost  unprecedented  fact  in  the  history 
f erred  to  in  the  account  of  tlie  Aberdeen  meet-  of  the  society.  The  attendance  was  2,208  per- 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  given  below.  It  sons.  For  committee  work  under  all  the  dif- 
was  announced  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  ferent  sections  the  sum  of  £1,195  was  voted, 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  had  presented  $25,000  as  Seventeen  important  reports  from  committees 
an  endowment,  the  income  to  be  expended  in  were  received.  This  division  includes  some 
the  interest  of  pure  science  by  the  Intemation-  of  the  most  important  work  of  the  society, 
al  Convention  when  organized.  In  the  mean  The  meeting  was  considered  the  best  ever  held, 
while  permission  has  been  secured  for  the  dis-  For  the  1886  meeting,  Birmingham  was  chos- 
posal  of  the  income  as  tiie  trustees  shall  see  fit.  en ;  for  1887,  Manchester ;  and  for  1888  or 
The  board  of  trustees  includes:  Dr.  H.  B.  Bow-  1889,  London  is  hoped  for,  and  the  co-opera- 
ditch,  of  Boston,  Chairman;  Mr.  Williaro  Minot,  tion  of  the  American  Association  is  also  desired. 
Treasurer;  President  F.  A.  Walker,  of  the  Mas-  During  the  session  many  evening  lectures,  by 
sacbusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Prof.  E.  0.  Profs.  Adam,  Dixon,  Murray,  and  others,  were 
Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  Observatory;  and  given.  Excursions  to  Balmoral,  to  Dunecht, 
Dr.  0.  S.  Minot,  Secretary.  and  to  Lord  Crawford's  observatory  and  else- 
The  next  meeting  of  the  society  is  to  be  held  where,  were  indulged  in.  The  inaugural  ad- 
in  Buffalo,  N.T.,  beginning  Aug.  18, 1886.  For  dress  was  delivered  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  F.  R. 
the  ensuing  year  and  for  that  meeting  the  fol-  S.  He  alluded  to  the  last  Aberdeen  meeting, 
lowing  officers  were  elected :  held  in  1859  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 

,, . ,    ^  ,j_^  ^ ,     ^  o  ^        ^a^y V—  .  Albert.    In  speaking  of  the  promotion  of  sd- 

Preeident,Prof.  Edwards.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Hms.;  ^^^   ^^  ^   ^.f** /^*  o*«f«/»..o4»    v.^  ^r^r^^r>^i,¥^J\ 

Section  A,  Wthematics  and  Artroiomy,  vSB-preei-  ^^  "  » ,^^^J  ©f  state-craft,  he  contrasted 

dent,  Prof.  J.  Woloott  Gibbe,  of  Yale  College,  Kew  Ha-  Amenca  With  England,  praising  the  former  for 

ven,  Conn. ;  secretary,  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.,  of  the  its  governmental  use  of  scientific  workers  in 

Harvard  Obeervator^,  Cambridge,  Maw. ;  B,  Physios,  \^  departments.     The  biological  laboratories 

S^eyT^l>^;K-^  at  Wood'sHoH,  Massachusetts,  a^^^^^ 

Carhart,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  ton,  D.   C,  were  praised,   and  Washington  s 

m, ;  C.  Chemistry,  vice-president.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Farewell  Address  was  quoted  m  support  of  the 

of  tne  Department  of  Agnculture,  Washington,  D.C.;  gpeaker^s  views.    Like  other  speakers  at  the 

wcretary.  Prof  WUliam  MoMurtrie.  of  ^e  Illinois  In-  g^^  meeting  he  spoke  of  scientific  education, 

IS'  iSTffie»rpVStoB^^^^  holding  thaTtoo  Such  attention  was  given  uJ 

nute,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  secretary,  Mr.  William  the  classics  and  not  enough  to  science. 

Kent,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. :  E,  Geology  and  Qwmr  Section  A,  devoted  to  mathematical  and  phys- 

phy.  yioe-president,  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  orthe  ieal  science,   was  presided  over  by  Prof.  G. 

tmiedStatM  Geological  Survey  ^etoit.  Wis. ;  secre-  oj^^ygtal,  F.  R.  8.  E.     In  his  address  he  spoke 

tary,  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole.  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,      v^v     j'.«/  j ^m  ^^x^^*iti^  v^^».i»j»^      «-> 

0. ;  F,  Biology,  viciWident,  Dr.  Henry  k  Bow-  of  the  diffiision  of  scientifio  knowledge.     He 

ditch,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  criticised  very  severely  the  civil-service  ezami- 

aecretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  the  New  York  Experi*  nations,  as  based  entirely  on  standards.    An 

^?i!:?^A^^S;,Ii,M°?^S?'°'5:^?f:  intor«itiDg  diBcnsdon  on  the  kinetic  theo.7  of 

gases  was  participated  m  by  vanous  members 
of  this  section.    Several  papers  were  read  on 

v^uiuuiiuKB,  ^,L  ^T«ui>»v/u,  ^. ,  o«v.»v..;f , »..  ^.  ^.  ..>  Sir  Vemou  Harcourt^s  Pentane  standard  of 

vord,  of  lloughton  Farm,  Mountainyille,  N.  Y.    No  illuminating  power.     This  standard  was  also 

nominations  were  made  for  ^^^^i^^^^^  provisionaUy  recommended  by  the  Committee 

Microscopy,  as  It  has  been  decided,  as  stated,  to  merge  *^     -«i    *  •    i   \r  ^^.^^^^^^      t>.^«    f\»\.^m^^ 

it  in  Section  F.   The  permanent  seiretary  is  Mr.  P.  W.  on  Electrical  Measurements.     Prof.  Osborne 

Putnam,  of  the  Peabodv  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Reynolds^s  paper  on  the  dilatancy  of  ngid  par- 

the  general  secretary,  Trof  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cornell  tides  in  contact  was  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Sj^jy'S*^  ^'^.'  ^;7:  ♦  *^^  assistant  secretary ,  Prof.  Section  B,  devoted  to  chemical  science,  was 

W,  H.Pettee,  of  the  Universitv  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar-  ___  'j-j  ^_-,  v..  p_^f  a  a-,--  t?    Armafrnnir 

bor;  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  William  Lilly/of  Mauch  EJf»S-    J^^^T  ^J  ^^^-  ^^^     :<^    !TJ^ 

Chunk,  Pa.  ^^«  ^-i  ^'  C-  S.    He  spoke  on  the  advance- 
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roent  of  ohemioal  science,  taking  the  ground  chemical  nomendatnre  and  on  electric  stand- 
that  the  present  system  of  science-teaching  was  ards  may  he  cited  as  especially  important.  At 
faolty ;  that  more  research  shoald  he  executed  a  conncdl  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  ^ve  a 
hy  the  students  In  the  sncceeding  division  hearty  welcome  to  the  American  Association, 
of  his  address  he  gave  a  very  ahstrase  discos-  which  may  hold  its  meeting  in  1887  or  1888  in 
sion  of  ohemicd  affinity  and  electro-chemical  London. 

relations  of  atoms,  taking  the  ground  that  as  a  For  the  ensuing  year,  Prof.  William  Daw- 
rule  a  binary  compound  can  not  conduct  eleo-  son,  President  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
tricity.  was  elected  president. 

Section  C,  devoted  to  geology,  was  presided  Reports  of  the  papers  are  now  appearing  in 

over  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.  R.  S.    His  address  "  Nature,"  of  London. 

contained  a  general  review  of  the  remains  of  ASISOIOMICiL  PHEBTOMEIIA  AHD  PHOCttiSS. 

geological  periods.    Interesting  reference  was  Sahfip*^ — ^For  many  year9  astronomers  have 

made  to  the  solitary  sample  of  the  carbonif-  regained  the  periodicity  of  sun-spot  maxima 

erons  rocks  ever  discovered  in  Scotland,  tttat  and  minima  as  a  proved  fact,  and  the  aocumu- 

has  recently  been  noted.  lation  of  evidence  derived  from  observation 

Section  D,  devoted  to  biology,  was  presided  extending  over  many  years  by  Schwabe,  Wolf, 

over  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Mcintosh,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  and  others  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion 

He  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  phos-  that  a  maximum  of  solar  spots  recurred  regu- 

phorescence  of  marine  animals,  referring  it  to  larly  about  once  in  eleven  years.    So  strongly 

the  following  orders :  Protozoa,  coslenterates,  had  this  theory  become  intrenched  that  as- 

echinoderms,  worms,  rotifers,  crustaceans,  raol-  tronomers  looked  confidently  for  the  dose  of 

Inacoids,  moUusks,  and  fishes.    The  function  another  maximum  in  the  year  1882.    Bat  they 

of  phosphorescence  in  the  animal  world  he  were  disappoioted,  for  daring  1888-^85  there 

considered  was  still  unexplained.   Prof.  Marsh,  appears  to  have  been  no  abatement  in  their 

of  Tale  College,  read  a  paper  in  this  section  on  number  or  magnitude.    Suspicion,  therefore, 

the  size  of  brain  in  extinct  animals.    Sir  John  necessarily  attaches  to  the  truth  of  the  theory 

Lubbock  read  papers  on  ants  and  bees  and  on  of  periodicity,  and  we  are  obliged  to  suspend 

the  intelligence  of  the  dog,  complaining  that  judgment  until  further  observations  have  been 

we  devoted  our  energies  to  teaching  instead  of  made, 

to  understanding  these  animals.  As  to  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the  last 

Section  E,  devoted  to  geography,  was  pre-  sun-spot  maximum,  observers  differ.    Mr.  H. 

sided  over  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Walker,  F.  R.  S.    His  C.  Maine,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  who  has  made 

address  included  a  long  review  of  the  British  a  study  of  the  suo-spbts  for  many  years,  places 

surveys  of  India.    Their  immense  extent,  in-  it  at  about  the  middle  of  1855,  while  another 

doding  over  10,000  miles  of  actual  spirit-level-  observer  carries  its  period  back  to  the  begin- 

ing,  was  described.    Several  papers  oy  officers  ning  of  the  year.    That  it  did  not  occur  until 

of  these  surveys  were  given  in  this  section.  about  the  close  of  1884  is  generally  conceded. 

In  Section  F,  devoted  to  economic  science  and  Frequently,  during  the  early  months  of  1885, 

statistics,  papers  were  read  on  the  subjects  of  spots  upon  the  sun  werc^  without  difficulty, 

taxation  and  free  trade.  seen  by  the  naked  eye  if  shielded  with  a  smoked 

Section  6,  devoted  to  mechanical  science,  was  glass.    Such  a  one  was  seen  on  May  25,  and, 

presided  over  by  B.  Baker,  Inst.  C.  £.    His  on  another  occasion,  two  were  visible  at  the 

address,  with  its  frequent  references  to  Ameri-  same  time. 

can  practice,  was  highly  interesting.  He  de-  Another  conclusion  that  appears  to  have 
votea  a  part  of  it  to  the  effects  of  intermittent  been  too  hastily  arrived  at,  is  the  connection 
strains  as  a  subject  apt  to  be  neglected  in  bridge-  that  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  au- 
construction.  These  strains  in  time  would  rupt-  rone  and  sun-spots.  While  this  has  sometimes 
ore  almost  any  bar.  The  replacement  of  parts  seemed  to  be  verified,  yet  it  is  quite  trae  that 
in  the  trusses  of  the  New  York  elevated  rail-  many  astronomers  have  been  precipitate  in  de- 
roads,  he  said,  was  rendered  necessary  by  this  daring  that  there  existed  an  intimate  relation 
speoiea  of  deterioration.  He  then  described,  between  the  two,  with  periodicity  strongly 
more  particularly,  the  construction  of  the  Forth  marked — that  is  to  say,  that  sun-spot  maxima 
Bridge,  where  almost  everything  is  done  by  and  minima,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  of 
hydracdio  power.  Of  American  bridge-practice  the  aurora,  occurred  simultaneously.  The  fact 
he  said  that  the  system  of  adhering  in  each  that,during  the  ja«it-past  prolonged  maximum, 
factory  to  a  single  type  of  bridge,  and  correct-  there  was  a  minimum  of  the  aurorsd,  militates 
ing  its  defects,  was  tiie  best.  against  this  hypothesis,  or,  it  may  be,  against 

Section  H,  devoted  to  anthropology,  was  any  ctmnection  whatever  between   the  two 

presided  over  by  Prof.  Francis  Galton,  F.  C.  S.  phenomena. 

His  address  was  on  the  subject  of  types  and  Pketographtaig  tke  Solar  Osrona  In  the  Afeseace  tf 

their  inheritance.    It  was  a  most  curious  in-  an  Edtpset — Had  Dr.  Huggins  made  public  dec* 

vesttgatton,  reducing  the  conditions  of  type  laration  of  having  photographed  a  grain  of 

variations  as  applied  to  hereditary  stature  to  sand  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  or  any  other 

the  form  of  an  equation.  ludicrous  statement,  the  announcement  would 

Among  the   committee   reports,  those  on  not  have  been  received  with  greater  inoredaU- 
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tj  than  that  of  bis  having  snooeeded  in  photo-  Bed  SuaelBi — This  mystorioas  phenomenon, 

graphing  the  solar  corona  in  presence  of  an  which  the  scientific  world  is  baffled  to  explain, 

oneclipsed  sun.    Bat  the  evidence  that  he  has  still  continues.    It  follows  the  setting  ana  pre- 

really  accomplished  this  feat  is  deemed  con-  cedes  the  rising  san,  and  is  often  called  re- 

dosive.    In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  roectively  the  after-glow  and  the  fore-glow. 

Institution,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  ezperi-  From  the  fact  that  it  appeared  immediately 

ments,  and  in  the  course  of  his  recital  said :  after  the  great  volcanic  eruption  of  Erakatoa, 

^*  Much  of  the  light  from  the  corona  comes  the  belief  obtained  that  the  dust,  gases,  etc., 

from  near  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  ejected  with  a  force  sufficient  to  throw  them 

and  therefore  it  might  be  expected  to  lie  seen  to  a  height  far  above  the  influence  of  wind, 

through  colored  media  exercising  the  requisite  clouds,  and  rain,  would  account  for  all  the 

selective  absorption;   but  then  comes  in  the  phenomena  of  this  character — ^the  after-glow, 

drawback  that  the  particular  rays  in  which  the  fore-^ow,  and  the  noon-glow — since  ob- 

the  corona  is  especially  rich  are  near  the  limit  served.    By  its  long  continuance,  however,  it 

of  the  power  of  the  eye,  and  have  but  a  feeble  awakens  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  hypotbe- 

influence  upon  vision.    I  therefore  looked  to  sis,  which  by  many  is  already  abandoned.    On 

photography  for  aid,  especially  as  it  is  possible  all  occasions  when  the  after-glow  is  very  bright 

to  accentuate  photographic  effects,  so  that  the  and  twilight  short,  three  distinct  glows  have 

Shotograph  is  no  longer  true  to  nature."  After  been  visible,  following  each  other  in  regular 
etailiog  several  processes  tried  which  resulted  snoceesioD.  The  third  or  last  glow  is,  even  on 
in  failure,  he  proceeds :  *Mt  has  long  been  the  most  favorable  occasions,  very  faint,  and 
demonstrated  that  chloride  of  silver  is  partion-  might  easily  be  overlooked.  Anodier  feature, 
larly  sensitive  to  the  rays  in  which  the  corona  seen  only  in  the  east  and  exactly  opposite  the 
is  relatively  rich,  so  that  salt  I  concluded  to  be  sun,  is  a  broad,  crimson-colored  arch,  each  end 
the  best  for  my  photographic  operations.  Then  resting  on  an  abutment  of  the  same  color,  some 
came  in  the  difficulty  about  the  imperfect^ichro-  ten  degrees  in  length  in  azimuth,  the  two  ap- . 
matism  of  the  lenses  of  refracting  telescopes  preaching  quite  near  to  each  other,  though 
when  used  for  photographic  purposes;  conse-  never  meeting,  there  being  four  or  five  degrees 
quently  I  employed,  in  the  first  instance,  a  New-  of  untinted  sky  between.  It  is  quite  transi- 
tonian  reflecting  telescope  with  a  large  and  a  tory  in  duration,  never  lasting  over  ten  min- 
small  mirror.  With  these  appliances  twenty  ntes.  It  can  not  be  seen  at  all  during  the 
pictures  were  taken,  on  all  of  which  coronid  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in  conse- 
appearances  were  visible."  In  his  later  experi-  quence  of  prolonged  twDight. 
ments  he  discarded  the  usid  of  the  small  mirror.  During  the  spring  months  of  1886  there  was 
the  sun  reaching  the  larger  one  through  a  long  a  partial  subsidence,  and,  on  some  occasions, 
blackened  and  diaphragmed  tube,  thus  getting  an  entire  absence  of  the  glow,  and  astrono- 
rid  of  reflections  from  two  mirrors.  The  bacl^  mers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  perhaps 
of  the  photographic  plates  were  also  blackened  abating,  and  would  probably  soon  entirely 
to  prevent  reflection  from  the  back  surfaces  cease ;  but  about  the  middle  of  July  it  sudden- 
of  the  light  that  passed  through  the  photo-  ly  reappeared  with  a  brilliance  almost  equal- 
graphic  films.  After  all  these  precautions  had  ing  that  of  the  latter  part  of  1888.  There  ap- 
been  taken,  the  coronal  impressions  were  still  peared  to  be  occasional  abatements,  followed 
seen.  Regarding  the  nature  4ind  cause  of  the  by  outbursts  which  were  apparently  governed 
corona,  he  says :  ^^  There  are  five  hypotheses  by  no  law,  neither  did  they  follow  in  regular 
to  account  for  it :  1.  That  it  is  a  large  gaseous  sequence.  The  after-glow  on  the  evening  of 
atmosphere  around  the  sun.  2.  That  it  is  mat-  September  14  was  not  surpassed  by  any  previ- 
ter  ejected  from  the  sun.    8.  That  it  is  some-  ous  display. 

thing  of  the  nature  of  Satum^s  rings,  and  con-  Simmtaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the 
sists  of  meteoric  matter.  4.  That  we  see  the  sunset  glows  there  was  visible,  surrounding 
impouring  of  the  tails  of  comets.  5.  That  the  sun  at  midday,  a  halo  of  light  of  a  color 
there  are  meteoric  streams  illununated  by  the  exceedingly  difficult  to  liken  to  any  terrestrial 
sun,  which  are  not  revolving  near  the  sun,  or  tint,  which,  though  fluctuating  in  brightness 
falling  into  it,  but  are  parts  of  the  elliptical  and  extent,  continued  visible  for  nearly  two 
orbits  of  comets."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  years,  and  much  interfered  with  delicate  astro- 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  all  these  hypothe-  nomical  observations.  This  simultaneity  of  the 
ses.  That  the  corona  is  a  very  complex  phe-  appearance  of  the  three  glows  argued  strongly 
nomenon  is  abundantly  proved  by  telescopic,  in  favor  of  their  identity  of  origin,  which  was 
spectroscopic,  and  polariscopic  observations  of  very  widely  believed.  The  ease  with  which 
it  during  total  eclipses.  Dr.  Huggins^s  own  hasty  and  erroneous  conclusions  are  arrived  at 
idea  is  that  the  corona  is  not  caused  by  a  solar  in  observing  the  ever-changing  phenomena  of 
atmosphere,  but  by  particles  of  matter,  and  nature  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  instance, 
that  a  single  atom  in  each  cubic  mile  would  be  for  the  fact  that  since  the  recent  outburst  of 
sufficient  to  produce  Uie  corona  as  seen.  Pho-  the  sunset  and  sunrise  glows  the  noon-glow 
tographio  experiments  are  still  in  progress  at  has  entirely  vanished,  shows  decisively  that  the 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr.  0.  Ray  Woods,  connection  between  them  is  not  an  absolute 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Huggins.  one  at  least,  and  probably  does  not  exist 
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jMwtbJ  Phittfiaphy.— The  advance  made  in     |S  SIStad J  Ito  "^S« 8-ot^dk. 

this  department  of  science  has  been  so  great  as  9th  mafnitade  Btan  rSquiw.*  !!!!!*.!*.'.'.*!     !   s-o  Morad«. 

to  mark  an  era  in  astronomical  progress.    It  is    lOth  magnitade  BUn  require. 9iH)  MooDda. 

nnw  mAnv  ▼aara  ainAa  tha  first  flnfifiaaafnl  af.     ^^^  mafpnitude  start  require. M-O  seoondB. 

now  many  years  smoe  me  nrst  saooessiu  ei-    12th  macnitude  stars  wquire 2  minntaa. 

forts  to  obtain   by  the  photographic  process     isth  magnitude  stars  reqnJre 6  mlnntM. 

exact  delineations  of  the  monntains,  craters,    ijtb  magnitude  stars  reqaira JS  "i""!^ 

.,  ,  jx^     Ibxh  magnitude  stars  reaulre 88  mlnntea. 

landscapes,  etc.,  on  the  moon^  aDd  spots  and     i«th  magnitude  sta»  requlw lhonrand28  mlnntai. 

f acul®  on  the  snn,  were  made ;  but  attempts  to 

photograph  the  stars,  especially  those  which  The  table  shows  that  the  difference  of  ex- 
are  telescopic,  invariably  resulted  in  failare.  posnre  varies  between  stars  of  the  first  and 
Now,  however,  persistent  and  loog-coDtinned  the  sixteenth  magnitodes  as  1  to  1,000,000. 
effort  united  with  skill  has  overcome  all  ob-  Between  two  consecutive  magnitudes  the  rela- 
staolc-s  and  success  surpassing  the  most  sao-  tion  is  2*612.  The  plates  used  were  the  gela- 
gnine  anticipation  has  at  last  been  achieved,  tine-bromide.  The  well*known  cluster  in  Per- 
Stars  as  faint  as  the  fifteenth  magnitude  are  sens  was  photographed  by  these  gentlemen 
now  depicted  on  the  sensitive  plate,  giving  an  in  fifty  minutes.  The  negative  plate  shows 
absolutely  perfect  record  and  a  chart  of  the  stars  down  to  the  thirteenth  magnitude — 509 
heavens  which  in  point  of  accuracy  is  unap-  in  aU.  The  telescope  employed  was  a  6'8-inch 
proachable  by  human  hands.  refractor.  After  enlarging  the  photograph  four 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  report  times,  it  was  reproduMd  by  the  photo-engrav- 
of  the  Henry  brothers,  who  are  connected  with  ing  process,  and  embodied  in  the  **  Annual  Re- 
the  Observatory  of  Paris,  descriptive  of  the  in-  port  of  the  Paris  Observatory."  These  copies 
strument  by  means  of  which  these  wonderful  are  on  the  scale  of  five  inches  to  a  degree, 
pictures  are  obtained :  "  The  iustrument  con-  Mr.  Common,  of  England,  who  is  authority 
sists  of  two  object-glasses  phiced  side  by  side  on  this  subject,  says:  ''Any  star  that  can  be 
in  a  hexagonal  tube,  their  optical  axes  being  seen  at  all  with  a  telescope  can  be  photo- 
parallel  and  separated  by  a  thin  partition  graphed  with  the  same,  and,  furthermore,  stars 
through  its  entire  length.  One  of  the  ob-  that  can  not  be  seen  at  all  will,  by  long  expos- 
ject-glasses  (9^  inches  aperture  and  11  feet  fo-  nre,  reveal  themselves  on  a  negative  plate, 
cal  length)  is  corrected  for  visual  rays,  and  These  facts  are  on  the  border-line  of  the  mar- 
serves  as  a  finder.  The  other  (aperture  18*4  velous,  and  must  work  a  revolution  in  obser- 
inohes  and  focal  length  11  feet  8  inches)  is  cor-  vational  astronomy.  Some  one  has  well  said, 
rected  for  actinic  rays  and  is  used  for  photogra-  ^  A  library  may  now  bo  made,  not  of  books  full 
pby,  and  covers  a  field  three  degrees  m  diame-  of  figures  and  descriptions^the  accumulated 
ter."  The  instrument  is  mounted  equatorially  work  of  many  men  working  many  years,  each 
and  driven  by  clock-work,  running  for  three  on  his  own  system — ^but  of  pictures  written  on 
hours  without  being  re-wound,  and  has  very  leaves  of  gUss  by  the  stars  themselves.' " 
fine  independent  back  movements.  The  pho-  As  there  are  about  41,000  superfioiid  square 
tographic  objective  is  the  largest  yet  made,  and  degrees  in  the  firmament,  and  as  each  negative 
was  constructed  by  the  brothers  Henry.  represents  five  such  degrees,  it  follows  that 

On  the  28d  of  April  last  an  exposure  of  one  about  6,000  pictures  would  include  the  entire 

hour  gave  a  fine  negative,  which  on  a  surface  sky,  with  not  one  of  the  20,000,000  stars,  not 

ten  inches  square,  representing  five  square  de-  even  those  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude,  missing, 

grees  of  the  heavens,  showed  distinctly  2,790  Edipses.— The  regions  within  which  the  an- 

stars  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  magni-  nular  phase  of  the  eclipse  of  March  16  was 

tudes.    Those  at  the  edges  of  the  plate  were  visible  were  mostly  upon  the  ocean  and  in  an 

as  sharply  defined  as  those  in  its  center.    The  uninhabited  part  of  the  earth.    And,  though 

stars  of  the  fourteenth  magnitude  had  a  diame-  the  eclipse  was  annular  along  a  line  passing 

ter  of  about  tAt  o^  a°  i^o^-    Traces  of  stars  through  the  northern  part  of  California  and 

of  the  fifteenth  magnitude  can  be  seen  on  the  the  Northwestern  Territories,  yet  no  extensive 

negative,  but  are  too  feeble  to  be  reproduced  arrangements  for  its  observation  were  made, 

on  the  sensitized  paper.    By  longer  exposure  The  scientific  interest  attaching  to  an  annular 

not  only  they  but  sixteenth -magnitude  stars  eclipse  is.  however,  of  little  importance  com- 

oan  certainly  be  obtained.    The  construction  pared  with  that  of  a  total  one,  for,  except  for 

of  such  a  cnart  made  in  one  hour  would,  by  noting  the  times  of  the  several  contacts  for  the 

ordinary  methods,  require  several  months  of  determination  of  the  moon's  diameter  and  of 

assiduous  labor.  the  inequalities  of  her  motions,  annular  eclipses 

The  following  are  the  necessary  minimum  possess  little  scientific  value.    Not  so  with  a 

exposures;  though,  to  obtain  negatives  for  good  total  eclipse.    For,  while  bis  disk  is  covered 

paper  prints,  triple  the  time  is  required :  by  the  moon,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  several 

1st  nu^nitude  ttart  require 0-005 aeoond.  mlnutes,  time  is  had  for  valuable  observations 

id  magnitude  atara  reqirire 0-018  seocmd  — telescopic,  spectroscopic,  and  polarisCOpic — 

Jui'SSSS^dVSSi'Xi^::::  :^^             om  ^t  of  the  sui's  su^undlngs,  especially  of  the  red 

Ml  magnitnde  atara  reqaiM 0*3    second,  prominences  on  the  suu's  limb,  and  of  the  CO- 

*""  *        '^^^ "'          *""                   ""*          ^  rona  which  completely  and,  in  certain  direo- 


6cli  *  magnltode  stars  ziMinire. 0*5     second. 


•  FsintastTisibie  to  naked  e^e.  tions,  extensively  surrouuds  him. 
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The  path  of  totality  of  the  eclipse  of  the  considerable  frequency  small,  round,  white 
sun  on  Sept.  8,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  spots,  with  oatiines  of  limb  as  sharply  defined 
was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  ocean,  the  as  those  of  a  satellite  in  transit.  Tne  cause  of 
ODly  exception  being  the  sonthern  end  of  the  these  apparitions  lies  enshrouded  in  even  deeper 
northern  and  the  northern  end  of  the  southern  mystery  than  that  of  those  peculiar  and  inter- 
of  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand,  where  to-  esting  markings  called  his  belts,  which  are  never 
tality  lasted  nearly  two  minutes.  The  last  cen-  wholly  absent,  or  of  the  great  red  spot  In  an 
tral  eclipse  visible  in  these  islands  occurred  on  article  on  Jupiter's  spots  by  Prof.  Toung,  in 
Dec.  29, 1796,  and  was  annular.  The  next  cen-  the  ^*  Sidereal  Messenger  "  for  ]£ay,  1686,  he 
tral  eclipse  in  New  Zealand  will  occur  on  Jan.  says :  ''  On  March  26  nine  brilliant  white  spots, 
8,  1927,  and  will  be  annular.  During  the  to-  each  as  large  and  several  of  them  as  round  and 
tality  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  Sept.  8  of  this  as  well  denned  as  the  disks  of  satelUtes,  were 
year,  the  planet  Jupiter  was  within  the  sun's  seen.  These  bright  spots  were  seen  again  on 
corona,  being  but  46'  from  the  sun's  limb.  In  April  1,  having  preserved  their  configuration 
the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1870,  Saturn  had  a  sensibly  unchanged  during  the  week.*' 
similar  place,  being  within  the  corona,  yet,  The  dark  transits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  con- 
strangely  enough,  appears  not  to  have  been  tinue  to  engage  the  attention  of  astronomera, 
seen  by  any  observer.  It  seems  quite  logical,  but  as  yet  no  solution  has  been  reached.  No 
therefore,  to  infer  that,  if  Saturn  could  thus  theory  of  causation,  meeting  with  general  ao- 
escape  detection,  the  non-discovery  of  an  intra-  ceptanoe,  has  been  adyanced.  Many  dark 
mercurial  planet  during  the  total  eclipse  at  transits  of  his  satellites,  especially  of  satel- 
Oaroline  Island  need  excite  no  surprise.  lites  ni  and  lY,  have  been  observed  during 

Jiplter«— The  *^  great  red  spot "  that  appeared  the  year. 
80  unexpectedly  and,  it  is  probable,  somewhat  The  physical  conditions  of  Jupiter  appear, 
suddenly  in  1878  upon  this  planet  has  been  in  at  least  one  respect,  to  be  somewhat  analo- 
made  the  subject  of  telescopic  study  by  every  gous  to  those  existing  on  the  sun,  for,  as  the 
astronomer  of  the  world.  Many  hypoUieses —  sun's  rotation  period  as  determined  by  spots 
possibly  all  valueless — ^have  been  advanced  to  near  the  equator,  gives  a  different  value  from 
account  for  its  formation,  its  color,  its  drifting  that  obtained  from  those  nearer  the  solar  poles, 
both  in  longitude  and  latitude,  its  immense  size,  so  also  the  rotation  period  of  Jupiter,  as  ascer- 
and  long-continued  duration.  It  is  still  visible,  tained  by  the  rotation  of  n)ot8  near  and  more 
though  so  much  fainter  than  during  the  first  distant  from  his  equator,  diners,  and  renders  the 
two  years  of  its  existence  as  to  lef^  several  true  determination  of  this  value — ^though  to 
astronomers  erroneously  to  announce  its  disap-  only  a  limited  extent — ^a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
pearance;  At  the  present  writing  it  is  slowly  The  difference  in  either  case  is  accounted  for 
increasing  in  brilliance,  and  its  entire  outline  by  the  fact  that  the  spots  have  a  proper  mo- 
can  now  be  traced,  though  it  is  exceedingly  tion — ^that  is  to  say,  that  they  appear  disjoined 
faint,  and  its  color  very  pale.  The  extraoi^-  to  the  bodies  themselves  and  free  to  move,  and 
nary  fact  is  mentioned  by  several  observers —  seem  to  drift  both  in  latitude  and  longitude, 
notably  Mr.  Denning,  of  England,  and  Prof,  particularly  in  the  latter  co-ordinate. 
Toimg,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.^-of  the  appearance  To  the  assiduous  labors  of  Prof.  Hough,  of 
of  a  white  cloud  upon  the  red  spot  and  con-  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  Chicago,  who  for 
centric  with  it,  which,  being  a  little  smaller,  several  years  has  made  the  planet  Jupiter  a 
leaves  an  elliptical  annulus  of  a  Pjn^sli  hue,  special  study,  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  ao- 
about2"inwidth,  surrounding  it.  This  interior  curate  value  of  his  rotatory  period.  The  re- 
obliteration,  now  perfect,  has  been  a  very  grad-  ceived  value  for  the  past  hundred  years  has 
ual  process,  first  remarked  about  a  year  ago,  been : 
but,  until  March,  April,  and  May  last,  not  suf -  R-  =  JJ;  ^-  ^ 

ficiently  intensified  to  attract  general  notice.  BTgroatmiBpot,i884-'85.* .'!.'.*.'.'.' .*.'*.'  '*  »  9^  6ft-- 404^ 

At  the  latest  observations  of  Jupiter,  previous  »wmi  roution  from  8«pt  «»,'  isW,  to 

to  his  too  near  approach  to  the  sun  to  render  rotoSow.  ^^^         ^^  T.?!^  "  =  9^-  66«.  8T-4-. 

further  examinations  possible,  it  was  thought  Hoagb's  probable  Vaine  of  tiiis'eie^          " 

that  the  central  portion  of  the  spot  was  slowly  «  ^^^  *^  ^  •qnatoriai  white  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

filling  with  matter  of  a  brick-color,  but  so  pale       *^^    

as  almost  to  elude  detection.    This  spot  will  be  Ceaeta.— Prof.  W.  Tempel,  of  Florence,  Italy, 

watched  with  increasing  interest  by  astrono-  while  searching  for  Encke's  comet,  on  the  even- 

mers,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  if  its  changes  ing  of  Dec.  18, 1884,  ran  upon^  a  nebulous  ob- 

are  marked  by  periodicity.    Ilie  average  size  ject  of  exceeding  faintness,  which  proved  to  be 

of  this  spot,  which  Prof.  Hough  calls  a  floating  the  expected  comet.    Its  apparent  position  was 

island,  is  29,600  miles  in  length  by  8,800  in  in  R.  A.  22»'  44"  26-68'',  Dec.  -H  &•  44'  26-8". 

breadth.    Its  disjunction  with  the  planet  is  This  was  its  twenty-ninth  return  to  perihelion 

proved  by  its  drifting  in  longitude,  which  dnr-  since  its  discovery  on  Jan.  17,  1786,  by  Me- 

ing  the  first  year  amounted  to  10,000  miles,  chain.    Its  period  is  the  shortest  of  all  the  pe- 

and  in  the  second  year  to  80,000  miles.  riodic  comets,  being  8*8  years.    As  heretofore, 

For  several  jears,  especially  during  the  past  it  exhibited  only  a  short  tail  (a  characteristic 

two  or  three  years,  there  have  appeared  with  of  all  the  known  periodica,  except  Halley's). 
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Its  period  is  slowly  diminishing,  having,  since  Observatory,  found  a  nebnloas  object  in  R.  A. 

1786,  shortened  8}  days.    No  satisfactory  ez-  11^-  54**  40*-,  Deo.  +  20°  8',  which,  on  the  even- 

planatioD  of  this  diminution  has  been  offered,  ing  of  the  6th,  had  disappeared.    His  descrip- 

It  passed  its  perihelion  on  March  7,  1885.  tion  of  it  was,  '*  Very  faint,  pretty  largc^  round, 

Barnard's  comet  (I,  1885),  the  first  discov-  and  forms  a  rightrangled  triangle  with  two 
ered  of  the  year,  was  picked  up  by  Prof.  Ed-  stars.*'  Though  the  object  was  doubtless  a 
ward  £.  Barnard,  Assistant  Astronomer  at  comet,  it  differed  a  little  too  much  in  declination 
Yanderbilt  University  Observatory,  Nashville,  to  have  been  Tempel's,  unless,  since  its  last  ap- 
Tenn.,  on  July  7.  It  was  observed  at  the  War-  pearance,  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  greater 
ner  Observatory  on  the  8th,  and  at  Harvard  perturbation  in  this  co-ordinate  than  computa- . 
CoUegeObservatoryon  the  9th,  at  17^17*' 81%  tion  had  predicted.  A  diligent  though  vain 
G.  M.  T.,  in  R.  A.  17^  17^  48*4*-,  Dec.  ^  6*  1'  search  to  recover  the  lost  object  was  mi^e  both 
8".  It  was  at  discovery  a  very  faint  object,  at  the  Warner  and  Cambridge  Observatories, 
and  did  not  subsequently  increase  in  bright-  The  published  announcement  that  the  comet 
ness.  A  short  tail,  about  2'  in  length,  was  on  had  iHden  found  in  Europe  was  a  mistake.  The 
several  occasions  observed  at  the  Warner  Ob-  object  seen  was  one  of  tne  many  nebula  in  the 
servatory,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Its  promi-  region  wherein  the  comet  was  looked  for. 
nent  feature  is  its  great  perihelion  distance,  Tuttle's  comet  (II,  1885),  unique  in  one  re- 
equal  to  2'516,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  spect  at  least,  that  it  belongs  neither  to  the 
recorded  comet,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  group  of  short-period  comets  nor  to  those  of 
1729.  Its  elements  present  no  similarity  to  any  long  period^  was  found  in  1790  by  Mechain. 
preceding  comet ;  hence,  if  it  has  before  visited  Its  periodicity  was  not  suspected,  and  it  was 
our  system,  it  departed  unobserved.  If  its  or-  not  again  seen  until  re-discovered  by  Tuttle  at 
bit  be  a  parabola  (a  fact  not  ascertained  at  this  Harvard  Oollege  Observatory  on  Jan.  4,  1858. 
writing),  it  has  never  previously  entered  our  At  its  next  return,  in  1871.  it  was  generally 
system,  nor  will  it  return  again  to  it,  but  will  observed.  It  is  now  visible  in  the  early  morn- 
remain  a  wanderer  through  the  steUar  worlds,  ing  sky,  too  near  twilight  to  be  well  seen.  It 
though  a  denizen  of  none.  The  nucleus  gave  was  first  picked  up  at  the  observatory  at  Nice, 
a  continuous  spectrum  over  which  the  usual  France,  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  9,  1885,  and, 
cometary  bands  could,  with  great  difficulty  be-  two  days  later,  was  found  at  the  Warner  Ob- 
cause  of  excessive  faintness,  be  distinguished,  servatory,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

The  following  elements  of  Bamard^s  comet  The  annexed  table  includes  all  comets  that 

have  been  computed  by  Prof.  H.  Y.  Egbert,  of  are  known  to  be  periodic.    Many  others  are 

the  Dudley  Observatory :  supposed  to  be  of  this  class.     AH  of  those 

Timeofp«rfiMiio]ipa8ng«,i8SS,  Aug.  5-2809.  tabulated  have  made  one  or  more  returns  td 

2Stold?S?^*  *^  **'"^*'° =*w^iT'OT^  perihelion  since  discovery,  except  Barnard's, 

jS^atim  ^. .*!!  ■..*!'.'.!*!!!'.'.*..*!!'..*!!! !  =  soo  89'  05"  Wolfs,  and  Denning's,  but  that  these  are  peri- 

PMiMiioD  duuaoe. =2*616  odics,  With  elements  differing  little  from  those 

TenapePs  comet  (II,  1867),  discovered  by  here  given  them,  is  unquestioned.  01ben*s 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Tempel  in  1867,  was  soon  found  comet  of  1815,  expected  this  year  or  the  next, 
to  have  an  eUiptioal  orbit  with  a  period  of  will  increase  the  number  to  seventeen,  if  we 
about  six  years.  True  to  prediction,  it  re-  include  the  comet  of  Biela,  which  in  1846  was 
turned  in  1878,  and  again  in  1879,  and  in  1886  disrupted  into  two  parts.  But,  as  neither  f rag- 
was  again  due.  M.  Kaoul  Gautier  circulated  ment  has  been  seen  since  1852,  it  may  be  con- 
last  year  a  finding  ephemeris  fixing  the  date  of  sidered  as  irrecoverably  lost, 
perihelion  passage  on  Sept  25,  1884,  and  of  On  the  evening  of  August  81,  Mr.  W.  R. 
perigee  ^nearest  the  earth)  on  March  81,  1885.  Brooks,  an  amateur  astronomer  of  Phelps,  N. 
The  perinelion  distance  in  1867  was  1,564,  the  Y.,  and  an  indefatigable  comet-seeker,  found 
earth's  mean  distance  being  taken  as  unity,  a  faint  nebulous  hodj  in  the  constellation  of 
These  elements  show  that  at  perihelion  passage  the  Hunting  Dogs — ^Brooks's  comet  (HI,  1885). 
in  1885  the  distance  will  have  increased  by  Its  cometfuy  character  being  strongly  sus- 
perturbation  to  2,078.  The  nearest  approach  peoted,  he  at  once  telegraphed  his  discovery  to 
of  the  comet  to  the  earth's  orbit  occurs  at  or  Dr.  Swift,  director  of  the  Warner  Observatory, 
venr  near  perihelion,  and  it  will  appear  that,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  the  the  Warner  prize,  he  was  obliged  to  do.  As 
orbit  of  1885,  the  theoretical  intensity  of  light  there  were  five  nebuhe  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
will  not  exceed  one  sixth  of  the  value  it  might  ity  of  the  supposed  comet,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
have  attained  in  1867.  At  aphelion  in  the  vlsable  to  delay  the  cabling  of  the  intelligence 
present  orbit  the  comet  approaches  that  of  until  confirmation  could  be  had.  On  the  even- 
Jupiter,  ing  of  Sept.  2  it  was  observed  at  both  the 

Armed  with  Gautier's  ephemeris,  in  April  of  Warner  and  Cambridge  Observatories,  where- 

the  present  year  a  most  determined  effort  to  upon  Prof.  Pickering,  director  of  the  latter  in- 

find  it  was  made  by  all  the  great  telescopes  of  stitution,  promptly  cabled  it  to  Kiel,  Grermany, 

the  world,  thouffh  without  success.    On  April  the  European  center  for  astronomical  tele- 

6,  while  engaged  in  a  search  for  it,  Dr.  Swift,  grams.    Thence  all  important  astronomical  dis- 

with  the  mxteen-inoh  refractor  of  the  Warner  coveries  are  communicated  to  all  the  chief  ob- 
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servatories  of  the  Eastern  Oontment.     From     Time  of  periheUon  pMsage,  1886,  Aug.  9  7808,  Berlin  mciii 

observations  made  on  Sept.  2,  6,  and  7,  Prof.    Dutaooe  fttwn  node  to  perihelion =  410  21'  54'' 

F.  Holetschek  has  oalcolated  the  following  ele-    Longitude  of  node =204°60'80" 

mATitA  nf  Bmnkfi'fl  tf«nmAt  •  Indfiiation =   690  89'  0" 

menu  01  i^roOKS  S  COmec .  Longitude  of  perlheUon  distance a  9-87497 

THE  PERIODIC  00MET8. 


NAMK. 

ih,,  III  1 

(7-»). 

FnflMlka 

dIftaDM. 
Ml^'l  =  1. 

Aphdloadlii- 
Hrth't  =  1. 

DirtiDM  ftvm 

nedAlo 

PwOmUoo. 

LmgllBdi  of 
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DlnctioB«r 
motion. 
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880 
6-20 
6-40 
6-60 
6*56 
5-64 
600 
6-89 
6-69 
6-68 
6-78 
7-41 
9± 
18-78 
71-84 
76-87 

0-842 
1-84 

•  ■  •  « 

1-07 
0-68 
0-78 
1-77 
1-17 
0-86 
0-86 

•  •  •  • 

0-69 

•  »  9  ■ 

1-08 
0*77 
0-60 

410 
4-66 

•  •  ■  • 

6-14 
6-66 
6-60 
4-82 
6-72 
6- 17 
6-20 

■  ■  •  • 

6-92 

•  •  ■  • 

10-51 
88-41 
85-80 

o     / 
188  66 
186  07 
801  06 
106  18 

14  66 
166  12 
169  26 
178    0 
109  20 
109  18 
172  42 
200  16 
812  89 
206  47 
199  11 
112  48 

o      ' 

884  84 
121    1 
6    8 
296  61 
101  20 
11181 
78  46 
146  19 
246    6 
246    9 
206  21 
209  42 

66  54 
269  17 
264    5 

67  16 

o     / 

12  6B 

12  46 

.     628 

628 

29  28 

11  17 
946 

16  4B 

12  88 
12  84 
26  16 
11  22 

660 
54  17 
74    2 

17  46 

0-8466 
0-6066 

■  •  •  • 

0-6606 
0-6098 
0-7406 
0-4680 
0-6278 
0-7662 
0-7561 

•  •  •  • 

0-6574 
08240 
0-8210 
0-9649 
0-9675 

D 

Tempers  I 

D 

Bi^mard^ 

D 

Swllt's 

D 

Brorsen^s 

Winneoke^s 

D 
D 

Tempers  II 

D 

D' Arrest's 

Biela's  north 

D 
D 

Biela's  south 

D 

Wolfs 

Faya's 

D 
D 

Denning's 

D 

Tuttle's 

D 

Pons-Brooks'si 

Ualley's 

D 

niBor  FlaiielBi — ^In  yiew  of  the  large  number 
of  these  bodies  already  known,  and  the  vast 
amoant  of  labor  involved  in  the  computation 
of  their  ephemerides,  astronomers  begin  to 
look  upon  me  discovery  of  new  ones  with  dis- 
favor. The  following  table  shows  the  number 
discovered  during  the  current  year : 


N«. 

Nam*. 

DilOOWOT. 

Dito  of  diNOTwy. 

(245) 

(247) 

(249) 
(250) 

Vera, 

Asporina. 

Eucrate. 

Pogson. 

Borelly. 

Luther. 

Palisa. 

Peters. 

Pallsa. 

Febraarr  6,    1886. 
Marah6,        1886. 
March  14,       1886. 
June  6,           1886. 
August  16,     1886. 
Septembers,  1885. 

No.  244  has  been  given  the  name  Sita.  Of 
the  entire  group  ^thra  (No.  182)  has  the  least 
perihelion  distance  =  1*604,  and  Andromache 
(No.  175)  the  greatest  aphelion  distance  = 
4*726,  so  that  their  orbits  extend  over  a  space 
of  4*726  —  1-604  =  3*122  of  the  earth^s  mean 
distance,  or,  in  miles,  =92,600,000  x  8*122  = 
288,785,000  =  the  breadth  of  the  asteroid  zone, 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  nearly  covers 
the  region  between  the  perihelion  point  of  Ju- 
piter^s  orbit  and  the  aphelion  of  the  orbit  of 
Mars.  Hilda  (No.  158)  has  the  longest  period 
s  7*86  years,  and  Medusa  (No.  149)  the  shortest 
==  8-11  years. 

Motioii  tf  Stars  in  Lhie  «f  Sight— The  direction 
of  the  displacement  of  the  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  any  heavenly  body  at  once  indicates 
whether  it  be  moving  toward  or  from  the 
earth,  and  the  amount  of  such  displacement 
marks  its  velocity.  A  displacement  toward 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  tells  with  unvary- 
ing certainty  that  the  earth  and  the  object  are 
receding  from  each  other,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  move  toward  the  violet  end,  it  is 
indicative  of  a  motion  of  approach.  The  rapid 
rotation  of  Jupiter  on  his  axis,  for  instance, 
causes  one  limb  to  approach  the  observer, 
while  the  opposite  limb  recedes.  The  diameter 


of  the  planet  and  his  rotatory  period  being 
known,  it  is  easy  to  compute  in  miles  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  two  limbs  seversJly  ap- 
proach and  recede.  These  displacements  of 
the  lines  in  direction  are  used  as  bases  of  com- 
parison when  observing  the  changes  of  the 
lines  in  the  stars  for  determination  of  motiou 
in  the  line  of  sight,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
moving  toward  or  from  us.  This  factor  is  in- 
dicated by  the  spectroscope ;  the  telescope  in- 
dicates lateral  motion  only. 

For  several  years  Sirius  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  spectroscopic  study  by  several  astrono- 
mers, notably  by  Dr.  Huggins,  who,  in  1868, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  F  line  in 
Sirius  was  displaced  toward  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  that  it  was  receding  from  the 
earth  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-nine  miles 
a  second.  A  few  years  later,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, it  was  ascertained  that  this  rate  was  di- 
minishing, until,  in  1881,  its  recession  equaled 
only  two  miles  a  second,  and  soon  thereaf- 
ter ceased  altogether.  Shortly  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  recessive  motion,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  star  was  approaching  the  earth,  at 
first  very  slowly,  but  increasing  in  rapidity 
until,  at  the  present,  it  has  an  approximate 
motion  of  about  twenty-five  miles  a  second. 
This  singular  truth,  which,  so  far  as  known,  is 
indeed  unique,  has  given  rise  to  a  considerable 
controversy  among  astronomers.  The  most 
reasonable  supposition  as  to  its  cause  is  that  it 
is  revolving  round  the  center  of  the  system, 
the  star  being  both  a  double  and  a  binary, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  the  brightest  star  in 
the  heavens — the  Dog  Star  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  irregularities  of  the  motion  of  Sirius  (not 
in  the  line  of  sight)  led  to  the  prediction  of  a 
companion  star,  which,  in  1862,  was  discov- 
ered by  Alvan  Cr.  Clark.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  note  how  these  movements  in  the  line  of 
sight  will  throw  light  on  the  orbital  motion  of 
its  companion.    The  following  table  shows  the 
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ohaoges  in  the  direction  of  motion  in  the  line  Warner  Observatory,  has  devoted  his  entire 

of  sight  as  determined  by  spectroscopic  ob-  time  to  the  search  for  nebolie  and  comets,  be* 

serrations  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  ginning  his  qaest  for  the  nebnln  on  July  9, 

Greenwich,  from  1875  to  1885,  during  opposi-  1888.    His  first  catalogue,  containing  approx- 

Uon,  which  occurs  in  the  winter  monuis :  imate  positions  of  one  hundred  new  nebul» 

MiiM.  reduced  to  the  epoch  of  1885*0,  may  be  found 

l!2"2S-SS°*°^!?°«f5*"'"*!^  "**•  *^IS'l  iwaeo.  in  the  '^AstronomischeNaohrichten,'^  followed 

1676-'7T.  SlitoA  moving  from  iu  At  the  nte  of  81*1  per  BM.  v.,  xi,^  wv«kk««#^*v«   ;««  ^\*^  .a»,A  ■r^^.m^i   ^#  * 

I8n-T8..8iriiu  movSS  from  us  mt  the  r»te  of  28  0  per  sec  ^J  the  publication  m  the  same  joumal  of  a 

i8i9-*80.  .strioB  moTinir  from  ub  at  the  nte  of  is*i  per  aeo.  second  list  of  a  like  number. 

i8li::'IJ.:iSS:SS;£|fr^S;2{h:  SS  otVi  ^^  S^  thoroughly  has  the  sky  been  explored  by 

I88s-*d8. .sirine movingtoward  ua  at  the  mte  of  4*7  per  sec.  comet-seekers  that  it  may  be  truthfully  averred 

J^^-SH'"™®!?*?'^'"*lft*  "^^t  IVi  ^  "^  that,  north  of  25**  south  declination,  there  is  not 

i884.'86..8iri«.moTtagtow«d»..ttheraf  of  M-5  per  sea  ^  ^^.   undiscovered  nebula  as  bright  as  Her- 

At  the  present  time  Aldebaran,  Gapella,  and  schers  class  I  (bright).    Of  his  class  11  (faint) 

Castor  are  receding,  while  Pollux,  Sirius,  Arc-  there  may  remain  a  very  few.    Of  his  cla^s 

turns,  and  Alpha  Oygni  are,  at  different  velod-  III  (very  faint)  there  are  probably  several 

ties,  approaching  our  system.  thousands  that  have  escaped  detection,  which, 

Dr.  Gould  announces  that  the  eighth-magni-  including  those  already  known,  would  bring 

tude  star,  in  R.  A.  28^  58**  1*85**,  Dec.  —  87^  the  entire  number  up  to  about  ten  thousand. 

58'  18-78"  for  1875-0  =  No.  1584  in  hour  XXIIT  Since  July  8,  1885,  forty-six  have  been  discov- 

of  the  Cordoba  2k>ne  Catalogue,  has  the  very  ered  at  the  Warner  Observatory.    In  his  first 

large  annual  proper  motion,  in  a  direction  66''  published  catalogue.  Dr.  Swift  has  included 

46'  to  the  east  of  south,  of  over  6*2"  of  a  great  twelve  that  are  the  property,  by  right  of  origi- 

circle.    But  two  stars  whose  proper  motion  nal  discovery,  of  his  son  Edward,  a  lad  of  thir- 

exceeds  the  one  just  described  are  known —  teen  years. 

viz.,  Groombridge  1880,  and  Lacaille  9352.  Dr.  Ralph  Copeland^s  stellar  nebulaB,  like  the 

That  of  the  former  amounts  to  6'976",  and  of  stars,  are  mere  points,  and  can  only  be  deter- 

the  latter  to  6*9565".    The  last  mentioned,  mined  by  the  spectra  they  give.    During  the  ' 

since  it  was  catalogued  bv  Lacaille  in  1752,  has  autumn  of  1884  five  such  obiects  were  disco v- 

moved  over  an  arc  of  15' 80".                          ■  ered  by  him  at  Dun  Echt  Observatory,  Scot- 

FsrMIc  ChaigCB  !■  the  Spedrui  ef  Beta  Lynu —  land,  with  the  star  spectroscope  after  the  meth- 

Herr  von  Gothard  has  contributed  to  the  **  As-  od  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  Harvard  Col- 

tronomisohe  Nachrichten  ^'  an  elaborate  paper  lege  Observatory,  who  has  also  discovered  quite 

on  the  changes  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  Beta  a  nnmber  of  the  same  dass  of  objects. 

Lyra  during  the  past  year.    He  secured  thirty  OeeaMattSM. — ^The  only  star  bnghter  than  a 

observations  between  the  middle  of  February  8^  magnitude  occulted  by  the  moon  during 

and  the  middle  of  November,  and  found  the  1885  is  Alpha  Tauri  (Aldebaran),   which  to 

bands  of  Dt  to  vary  periodically  from  an  almost  some  part  of  the  earth  disappeared  behind  the 

dazzling  brightness  to  disappearance.    As  this  moon  thirteen  times,  or  once  in  each  month 

is  a  variable  star,  changing  in  somewhat  less  except  September,  when  it  was  twice  occult- 

than  thirteen  days  from  5*5  to  6*5  magnitude,  ed ;  but  three  of  the  thirteen  occultations  were 

it  suggests  the  Question  whether  the  sodium  visible  at  Washington.    Owing  to  the  peculiar 

lines  in  all  variables  do  not  change  periodically,  position  of  the  moon^s  nodes,  Aldebaran  wiU 

and  also  whether  the  period  of  change  coincides  have  been  successively  occulted  44  times,  viz., 

with  the  period  of  variability.  in  1884  4  times,  in  1885  18  times,  in  1886  12 

Hew  Hekite.— This  department  of  practical  times,  in  1887  12  times,  and  in  1888  8  times, 
astronomy  has,  for  many  years,  been  sadly  To  the  astronomer,  occultations  of  stars  by  the 
neglected.  Lately,  however,  a  fresh  interest  moon  are  of  ^at  value,  as  they  enable  him  to 
has  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  a  few  as-  determine  with  greater  accuracy  the  moon^s 
tronomers  possessing  large  telescopes,  and  it  diameter ;  to  learn  of  her  many  inequalities, 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  study  of  the  including  the  cause  and  amount  of  the  accel- 
nebnlffi  may  be  prosecuted  with  some  of  the  eration  of  her  mean  motion,  and  help  him  to 
old-time  vigor  shown  in  the  labors  of  the  Her-  answer  the  unsolved  problem.  How  much  of 
schels,  D* Arrest,  Lassel,  Rosse,  and  Tempel.  this  acceleration  is  due  to  a  gradual  decrease 
Only  the  latter  two  survive,  and  they,  together  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth^i  orbit,  and  how 
with  M.  Stephan,  of  Marseilles,  France,  and  Dr.  much  to  some  other  cause  or  causes?  Venus 
Lewis  S  wift,  of  the  Warner  Observatory,  Roch-  suffered  one  occultation  in  1885,  Mercury  three, 
ester,  N.  Y.,  are  the  only  astronomers  now  en-  Jupiter  three,  and  Uranus  ten,  none  of  which 
gaged  in  a  systematic  search  for  new  nebulss.  were  visible  at  Washington. 
M.  Stephan  has  recently  contributed  to  the  Mew  Star  tai  the  Great  Nebila  In  Andreaeda. — On 
^*  Comptes  Rendus  "  a  catalogue  of  one  bun-  September  1  the  astronomical  world  was  star- 
dred  new  ones,  discovered  by  himself,  reduced  tied  by  the  telegraphic  announcement  that  on 
to  the  epoch  of  1885*0.  This  and  former  the  previous  evening  Prof.  Hartwig,  of  the  Ob- 
catalogues  published  by  him  at  various  times  servatory  of  Dorpat,  Russia,  had  discovered  a 
contiun  about  five  hundred  new  nebulie.  Dr.  new  star  in  the  center  of  the  great  nebula  in 
Swift,  since  assuming  the  directorship  of  the  Andromeda.     This  is  the  most  conspicuous 
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nebula  visible  in  northern  latitades,  and  is  so  and  the  Messrs.  Clark  are  in  daily  expectation 
distinotlj  seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  to  be  of  its  arrival,  and  so,  though  the  prospect  of 
constantly  announced  as  a  new  comet.  Ac-  the  completion  of  ^Hhe  most  powerful  tele- 
counts  have  come  down  to  us  of  its  having  scope  in  the  world ''  is  'encouraging,  yet  some 
been  observed  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  time  must  elapse  before  the  finished  telescope 
and  during  this  interval  it  has  maintained  an  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  its  final  destina- 
unvarying  degree  of  brightness,  so  that  it  is  tion.  As  the  opticians  can  not  determine  with- 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  until  now  no  change  out  trial  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass, 
in  its  appearance  has  taken  place  since  the  crea-  so  also  until  this  factor  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tion  of  man.  tained  the  mammoth  dome  which  is  to  cover  it 

Although  some  seven  thousand  nebulsd  are  can  not  be  planned.    It  is  hoped  that  in  two 

telescopically  visible,  and  a  majority  of  them  years  both  will  have  been  completed,  and  the 

have  been  frequently  observed  since  the  time  bequest  of  Mr.  lick  for  the  construction  of  the 

of  Sir  William  Herschel,  yet  no  previous  well-  '^  most  powerful  telescope  in  the  world  "  will 

attested  instance  of  a  star  having  thus  sud-  have  produced  the  best  as  well  as  the  largest 

denly  appeared  in  a  nebula  is  on  record.    The  refractor  by  six  inches  ever  yet  attempted, 

exception  to  this  rule,  usually  cited  in  the  case  Astrtnonlcal  Prim. — ^The  Lalande  prize  for 

of  T.  Scorpii,  is  not  well  taken,  as  the  star  1885  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Radau  for  his 

manifested  itself  in  a  cluster  of  stars,  and  not,  various  astronomical  works,  more  particularly 

as  in  the  present  case,  in  a  nebula.  for  his  memoir  on  the  theory  of  astronomical 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  im-  refractions, 
portance  of  this  discovery,  which,  being  a  new  The  V alz  prize  was  given  to  M.  Ginzel  for  his 
experience  to  astronomers,  must  deservedly  at-  discussion  of  forty- three  ancient  solar  eclipses, 
tract  attention.  It  is  evident  that  its  coming  total  and  annular.  He  has  derived  from  this 
is  too  recent  and  observations  on  it  too  few  to  discussion  a  new  determination  of  the  numer- 
warrant  the  framing  at  present  of  any  hypothe-  ical  value  of  the  secular  acceleration  of  the 
sis  to  account  for  its  appearance,  the  source  moon^s  mean  motion,  which  confirms  the  dif- 
whence  it  came,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ference  between  theory  and  observation,  though 
change  if  produced  from  the  nebula  itself,  and  slightly  lessening  the  amount, 
the  duratioD  of  visibility.  These  are  but  a  .  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
few  of  the  many  questions  that  confront  the  nomical  Society  of  England,  in  February,  1885, 
astronomer,  and  the  results  of  telescopic,  spec-  the  council  awarded  the  society^s  gold  medal 
troscopic,  and  photographic  investigations  of  to  Dr.  Huggins  for  his  researches  in  the  mo- 
both  the  star  and  the  nebula  will  be  awaited  tions  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight,  and  in  the  pho- 
with  an  anxiety  which  no  former  astronomical  tographic  spectra  of  stars  and  comets.  This 
phenomenon  has  awakened.  It  is  a  clean-cut  medal  is  presented  to  astronomers  —  regard- 
star  without  the  haziness  belonging  to  a  stellar  less  of  nationality  or  of  theme — ^for  original 
center  of  a  small  bright  condensation  found  in  research  in  any  branch  of  astronomical  litera- 
so  many  of  the  nebuflB.  This  sudden  transfer-  ture.  Four  Americans  —  Profs.  Bond,  New- 
mation  of  the  center  of  a  nebula  into  a  star,  or,  comb.  Hall,  and  Gould — have  received  it. 
in  other  words,  into  a  sun  like  our  own,  is  an  In  1881  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  the  founder  and 
event  as  stupendous  as  it  is  incomprehensible,  endower  of  the  observatory  bearing  his  name. 
Spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  star  gives  a  con-  offered  a  prize  of  $200  in  gold  to  each  discov- 
tinuous  spectrum,  which  indicates  that  the  light  erer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  a  new 
emanates  from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid,  and  unexpected  comet  during  that  year.  This 
The  nebula  also  gives  the  same  spectrum,  and  offer  gave  such  an  impetus  to  comet-seeking  as 
shows  that  its  light  is  not  from  heated  gas,  but  to  induce  its  repetition,  which  has  been  contin- 
that  it  is  a  mighty  cluster  of  stars  which  no  ued  through  each  subsequent  year.  In  conse- 
telescopic  power  has  as  yet  been  able  to  re-  qnence,  these  discoveries  in  the  United  States 
solve.  nave  been  threefold  those  of  all  the  world  be- 

The  adherents  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  will  sides.    The  recipients  have  been  as  follows : 

doubtless  claim  here  a  confirmation  of  their  Schaeberle,  one  prize:  Brooks,  three  prizes; 

views  regarding  the  formation  of  stellar  and  Barnard,  four  prizes ;  Swift,  three  prizes.    Mr. 

planetary  systems  from  condensation  of  nebu-  Warner  has  now  standing,  in  addition,  an  offer 

Ions  masses  into  suns,  planets,  and  satellites.  of  a  prize  of  $200  for  the  best  essay  on  the 

TIm  Uck  Tdesespet — The  flint  disk,  thirty-  cause  of  the  red  sunsets  of  the  past  two  years, 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  86-inch  tele-  The  annexed  letter,  recently  received  by  Al- 
soope  for  the  Lick  Observatory  on  the  summit  van  Clark  &  Sous  from  the  eminent  Russian 
of  Mount  Hamilton,  California,  has  lain  un-  astronomer,  Otto  Struve,  is  itself  the  best  ex- 
touched  for  several  years  in  the  optical  estab-  planation  of  the  prize  under  consideration,  and 
lishment  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  at  Cambridge-  also  of  the  reasons  for  its  award  : 

Sort,  Mass.,  awaiting  its  counterpart,  the  crown  Trnxo/wA^uiy  88,  issfli 

isk.    M.  Feil  &  Son,  of  Paris,  who  contracted  Alvan  Clabk  &  ^ov9r-Mjf  dear  IHends :  I  am 

to  furnish  these  glasses,  have,  after  some  twenty  i?^^l  **^®  Government  to  mfonnvou  that,  in  so- 

vv«uftu«oM  vuvs^ijiowroo,  uoTc,  axii^A  as^us^  y  j,  vuvj  knowleoinnent  of  the  ezoellent  performance  of  the 

failures  to  produce  a  crown  disk  of  the  neces-  ^eat  object-^laas  ftinushed  by  your  arm,  his  Mi^ea- 

sary  optical  perfection,  at  last  achieved  success,  ty  the  Emperor  has  been  gracionBly  pleased  to  oon- 
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fer  upon  ycm  the  Golden  Hcmorary  MecUd  of  the  Em-  logarithm ;  distance  of  perihelion  from  node, 

piro.    The  value  of  the  mft  is  enhimoed  by  the  dr-  instead  of  longitude  of  perihelion,  is  to  be  em- 

onmBtftnoe  that  this  medal  is  given  very  rarely,  and  ^i^„^  „^  j  •;«k*  «««««fl;v>«  ;<>  ♦«.  k1  «;«^«  ;«  ^^ 

only  for  quite  extraordinary  meiit.    You  and  Repsold  Ployed,  and  right  ascension  is  to  be  given  in  arc 

are  the  first  who  will  receive  it  ftom  the  present  £m-  instead  of  time. 

peror,  Alexander  III.    This  ciionmstance  prodnoes  One  of  the  excellences  of  this  code-system 

some  delay  in  the  transmission,  as  the  Emperor  desires  ig  the  introduction  of  a  control- word  by  means 

thrtj  the  medal  shaU  bear  his  portral^  and  not  those  ^^  ^yAqYi  the  receiver  is  enabled  to  detect  the 

of  his  predeoeeson.    Therefore,  the  stamp  must  be  .      "*"««  •««  A«^w«t  »  vuaux^u  «v  ^v*,^^*,  wuv 

newly  engraved.    When  that  be  done  you  will  receive  incorporation  of  an  error  m  the  message  re- 

tbe  medal  through  the  Bussian  minister  at  Washing-  ceived.    It  is  determmed  by  adding  together 

ton.                    Very  truly  yours,  the  nambers  expressing,  1,  the  time  of  perihe- 

Otto  Struve.  lion  passage;   3,  distance  of  perihelion  from 

^^^"^"^fv*^®^*^*'^  ^^y'*^  *"5**~  *"  ^!f°*?*«^  node;  8,  Tomritude  of  node;  4,  inclination; 

WIS  mad*  by  the  Glirki,  the  mountloff  acd  aooeasories  hav-  j   J      •  w**«»vi***w  vx  uvu« ,    ■»,  «uvmu«»««vu  , 

taif  bean  done  by  the  MeHn,  BepwU,  of  Hamburg,  whkh  <Uld  5,  perihelion    distance.     The  amount  re- 

ezpktns  the  dual  prtMs.  Suiting  to  be  divided  by  fonr,  in  order  that  the 

The  CIphtf  Ctie-SyiteBt — A  brief^  accurate,  number  obtained  may  be  always  within  the 

and  inexpensive  code -system  of  telegraphing  limit  of  a  book  of  400  pages;  for  example : 

and  cabling  announcements  of  cometary  ana    Time  of  periheUon  passage s    8U  9i 

other  astronomical  discoveries  has  been  a  long-    P***iS^®'  peiiheBon  from  node =     WM 

felt  desideratum.  To  telegraph  to  Europe  in  its  ^^251^?. "!^;::::::::::::::;;;.:;;;:  i*.;:  =  ^S 

completeness  the  elements  of  a  cometary  orbit,    PBriheUoo  distaaee s    iio_tf 

the  dates  from  which  those  elements  were         Sum. s  4)8S9 jm 

computed,  together  with  an  ephemeris,  though         *^*2L"5<*'*-; ^u  m:  • ;  '^  «v ~    w  as 

giving  bnly  four  positions  of  the  object  in  =  Mth  wo«i  on  pege  m  (-gieby -»). 

right  ascension  in  hours,  minutes,  and  sec-  Oare  must  be  taken  in  adding  the  above  to 

ends  of  time,  in  declination  in  degrees,  min-  supply  a  cipher  as  the  second  digit  from  the 

atea,  and  seconds  of  arc,  and  several  o^er  risht,  when  the  minutes  are  fewer  than  ten^  or 

necessary  data,  became  an  expense  too  great  when  the  decimal  of  a  day  contains  hundreds 

to  be  borne.    And,  in  addition,  the  dispatch,  only.    Thus,  185^  6'  is  represented  by  186  05, 

in  a  miyority  of  cases,  would,  by  errors  on  ^e  and  147*  08  by  147  08. 

part  of  the  telegraph  operator  or  of  the  tran-  Perhaps  the  practical  working  of  the  system 

scriber — perhaps  of  both — ^beentirely  worthless  can  not  be  better  or  more  forcibly  illustrated 

when  received,  with  no  means  of  correction  at  than  by  the  insertion  here  of  a  seventeen-word 

hand.    To  remedy  these  defects.  Prof.  Seth  0.  cablegram  sent  from  Harvard  College  Observa- 

Ohandler,  Jr.,' and  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  botii  tory  to  the  observatory  of  Lord  Crawford,  at 

of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Dun  Echt,  Scotland :  **  Outshine,  stigmatic,  in- 

Mass.,  have  invented  a  cipher  code  -  system,  tercession,  appeasableness,  auctionary."    Con- 

the  utility  and  perfect  working  of  which  has.  trol-word,  estreat  2d.    *' Balance,  Occident,  at- 

alter  many  trials,  been  fully  recognized  and  tain,  ordnance,   assent,    pachyderm,  aroimd^ 

adopted  bj  the  astronomers  of  both  hemi-  paring,  archetype,  fishmonger,  purulent.'*  Thia 

spheres.    A  complete  description  of  Uie  system  message,  giving  the  elements  and  ephemeris  of 

and  of  its  workings  was  published  by  the  in-  PechtUe's  comet,  when  translated  is,  in  detail^ 

ventors  in  *'  Science  Observer,'*  vol.  iii,  Nos.  shown  on  the  next  page. 

9  and  10  (double  No.).    As  briefly  as  is  con-  The  message,  though  consisting  of  but  seven- 

alstent  with  a  proper  tsomprehenmon  of  the  teen  words,  conveyed  all  of  the  information 

subject,  the  general  plan  is  as  follows:  The  included  in  the  tables,  viz.,  the  elements  of  the 

book  from  which  the  ciphers  for  this  code  are  orbit,  the  dates  of  the  observations  from  which 

obtained  is  "  Worcester's  Coraprehendve  Die-  the  elements  were  calculated,  a  control- word  to 

tionary,"  revised  edition  of  1876,  containing  insure  correctness  of  interpretation,  an  ephem- 

raore  than  890  pages,  which  has  generally  one  eris  of  four  positions,  and  the  light-variation 

hundred  or  more  words  on  a  page,  rendering  corresponding  to  the  ephemeris. 

it  possible  to  express  any  whole  number  from  1  The  dictionary  proper  begins  at  page  41 » 

to89,OOObyasiogiewonL    Thus,  for  example,  and,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 

27,843  can  be  expressed  by  the  word  ^*  lop,"  omission  of  the  first  forty  pages,  it  has  been 

it  being  the  48th  word  on  page  278.    In  like  proposed  to  supply  the  pages  from  400  to  441 

manner,  268^  18'  may  be  signified  by  the  18th  inclusive,  though  in  all  cases  the  number  is  to 

word  on  page  268  (}^  level ").    April  14^  10^  be  considered  what  it  really  is ;  i.  e.,  without 

48--  =  April  14'*  45,  being  the  184th  day  of  the  the  4.    Thus,  0''.68  is  to  be  indicated  by  the 

year  (185th  of  leap-year),  may  be  represented  58d  word  on  page  400  (^Umear  "),  and  18^  26' 

by  the  45th  word  on  page  184  (''  crush  "),  etc.  by  the  26th  word  on  page  418  ("  still ").  When 

In  transmitting  a  cometary  ephemeris  and  the  it  is  desired  to  express  a  whole  number  of  days 

elements  of  its  orbit,  Greenwich  mean  time  without  a  fraction,  as  215^.00,  or  a  whole  num- 

is  to  be  understood.    For  declination,  north  ber  of  degrees  without  minutes,  as  265*"  OO',  the 

polar  distance  is  in  all  cases  to  be  used,  to  avoid  cipher  c(^e  fails,  as  there  is  no  0th  word  on 

the  distinction  of  north  and  south ;  inclination  any  page.     When  this  happens,  if  the  first 

is  to  be  reckoned  from  0°  to  ISO*' ;   perihe-  word  on  the  page  be  used,  but  slight  error  will 

lion  distance  to  be  given  directly  and  not  by  its  accrue,  and  will,  in  almost  every  case,  give  re^ 
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suits  snffideDtlj  exact.    Were  it  desired  to  ex-  who  is  an  aathority  in  meteoric  astronomj,  as 

press  48^.00  exactly,  it  might  be  done  by  calling  he  makes  that  branch  his  special  work.    The 

it  47°  60',  when  the  60th  word  on  page  47  radient  of  this  shower  is  near  the  well-known 

('<  admonitive  ")  woald  represent  it.    Should  clnster  in  Perseus,  and  the  display  of  1886  was 

the  indicated  word  prove  to  be  a  compound  nearly  equal  to  that  of  former  years.    The  ra- 

onc^  as  "letter-press,"  "stone- work,"  etc.,  it  dient  of  the  November  shower  (in  onr  age)  is 

will  be  necessary  to  use  the  preceding  or  fol-  in  Leo,  and  embraces  that  well-xnown  group 

lowing  one,  and  thus  introduce  a  slight  error,  of  stars  called  the  Sickle. 

Time  of  perlheKoD  nuaage,  November  9,  *62,O.M.  tioM s  8U  09  =  oatahliie. 

'    ParlheUoo  from  node =:    18o  21'  s  18  21  =  ■tigmetta 

Longitude  of  node =  849o  89'  =  249  89  =  Interoeaeion. 

IndlDAtion =   60O  4r  =  00  41  =  appeaaebleneas. 

Perihelion  distance. =   67"  T5'  =  07  T5  =  anctionaty. 

4)T06  88 

Control-word =     ITO  84  =  estrMt 

Date  of  dlacoTery.  Januery 7 

light  at  dftte  of  dlacoyery s    1-00 

Sum TToO =   71  00  =  balance. 

B.A.     20^  82-'20>' =  8O80    V  -=  808  07  =  ooddent 

Deo.  +  220  60' N.  P.  D.  =  070 10' =   07  10  s  attain. 

B.A.     20k.49"Mfc =812028' =  812  28  =  ordnAUoe. 

Dec.  •|.24o81'N.  P.D.  S00O29' =   00  29  =  aaaent. 

B.A.     21k-  0«-fi8i- =8100  48'  =  810  48  =  pachyderm. 

Dec.  +  200  4' N.  P.  D.  =  08©  60' =   08  JBO  =  around. 

B.A.     2lk-28i^25-- =  820»  61' =  820  61  =  paring. 

Dec.  +  270  2d'N.  P.D.  =  020  82' =   OB  82  =  at«het7pe. 

January  19 =19 

light  on  Jan.  19 =     Q-OO 

Bum 390  00 =  190  00  =  flah-monger. 

First  obserration.     Dec  18  =1.  808d  dsy  of  the  year. 
Second  4«-  interval  =  Dec.  22  =        4 
Third  »»•       "       s  Dee.  20= 8 

Sum 808  48 =  808  48  =  purulent 

Metoon.— In  1886  ordinary  and  extraordinary  BlWognphyg — The  *^  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 

meteors  (bolides)  appeared  with  about  the  same  Irish  Academy  "  for  July,  1884,  contains  a  cata- 

frequency  as  in  other  years.    Probably  the  one  logue  of  known  variable  stars  by  J.  £.  Gore, 

most  interesting — ^the  brightest,  and,  presuma-  F.  R.  A.  S.    It  occupies  sixty-two  pages,  and 

bly,  tbe  largest — seen  in  this  country  since  the  will  be  useful  to  those  interested  in  this  class 

memorable  one  of  1860,  passed  over  the  zenith  of  stars.    A  paper  by  John  Maguire,  on  total 

of  central  New  York  at  about  9^  lO"*,  75th  solar  eclipses  viable  in  the  British  Isles  from 

meridian  time,  on  July  17.    Its  direction  was  a.  d.  878  to  1724,  was  read  before  the  Royal 

from  southwest  to  northeast.    It  was  witnessed  Astronomical  Society  of  England.    From  this 

from  northern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  west-  it  appears  that  London  was  only  twice  visited 

ern  New  England,  all  of  New  York  State^  and  by  total  eclipses  during  the  period  named,  viz.. 

a  large  portion  of  Canada.    Its  real  magnitude  in  878  and  in  1715.    Dublin  also  had  two,  ana 

must  have  been  great,  and  its  brillianoe  sur-  Edinburgh  experienced  five.    It  shows,  also, 

passing  conception,  to  have  lighted,  as  it  did  that  there  is  a  small  place  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 

at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the  entire  area  of  land  where  no  total  eclipse  could  have  been 

these  regions  with  an  illumination  almost  equal  seen  during  the  887  years  comprised  between 

to  daylight.    The  random  statements  made  and  the  given  dates.     Dr.  Theodor  Oppolzer,  of 

published  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  kin-  Vienna,  is  about  to  publish  a  list,  prepared 

dred  phenomenon  render  abortive  the  attempt  under  his  direction,  of  the  dates  of  solar  and 

to  compute  its  height,  size,  and  velocity.  lunar  eclipses  from  b.  o.  1207  to  ▲.  d.  2161. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Aug.  There  are  8,000  of  the  former  and  5,200  of  the 

20,  another  meteor  was  seen  from  Rochester,  latter  class.   He  greatly  favors  the  new  system 

N.  Y.,  and  the  surrounding  region,  pursuing  of  reckoning  time,  and  adopts  it  in  the  cata- 

very  nearly  the  same  path  as  that  of  July  17.  logue  just  mentioned.    The  micrometric  meas- 

Though  a  meteor  of  the  first  class,  it  was  much  urements  of  double  stars  by  Baron  Dembouski 

inferior  to  the  former  in  size  and  splendor.  have  been  published  in  two  volumes,  which 

The  November  meteoric  shower  of  1884  include  also  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  tbe 

was,  as  predicted,  an  inferior  one.    No  dis-  astronomer  himself.   These  books  are  valuable 

play  of  any  importance  need  be  looked  for  additions  to  the  literature  of  observational 

until  the  return  of  the  thirty-three-year  pe-  astronomy,  and  to  double-star  observers  must 

riod,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  15,  1899.  be  of  priceless  value.    The  *^  Sidereal  Messen- 

The  August  shower  (usually  called  the  10th  ger,"  the  only  astronomical  journal  published 
of  August  shower)  really  begins  about  the  22d  on  this  continent,  is  issued  monthly  by  Prof, 
of  July  and  ends  abruptly  on  Aug.  11  or  12.  W.  W.  Payne,  of  Northfield,  Minn. 
This  is  according  to  tne  observation  of  Dr.  ACSTBlLASIl*  The  British  colonies  of  Ans- 
Swift,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the  result  of  tralasia  all  possess  responsible  government  ex- 
several  years  of  study  of  this  shower.  It  is  cept  Western  Australia.  The  Legislature  of 
fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Denning,  of  England,  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  colony,  consists 
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of  two  ohambers,  the  LegidatiYe  Ooancil,  of 
21  members,  nominated  by  the  Grown,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  119  mem- 
bers elected  by  aniversal  manhood  suffrage  by 
secret  ballot  In  Victoria  both  branches  are 
elective :  the  Legislative  Conndl,  nnmbering  42 
members,  elected  for  six  years,  one  third  retir- 
ing every  two  years,  by  citizens  possessing  free- 
hold property  of  £10  annual  ratable  value,  or 
occupying' rented  or  leasehold  property  of  £25 
ratable  value,  and  members  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions ;  the  Assembly,  by  universal  suffrage 
for  three  years.  In  Queensland  there  are  §4 
members  in  the  Legislative  Oonncil,  nominated 
by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  66  in  the  Assembly, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  five  years.  In 
South  Australia  the  24  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Oouncil  are  elected  for  nine  years  by 
Toters  possessing  the  property  qualification  re- 
quired. Eight  are  elected  every  three  years, 
two  from  each  district,  by  the* whole  colony 
voting  as  a  single  district.  The  62  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  are  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage.  The  Legislative  Council  can  not 
be  dissolved  by  the  executive.  In  Tasmania 
there  are  16  members  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, elected  for  six  years  by  citizens  possessing 
a  high  property  qualification,  freeholds  of  £60, 
or  leaseholds  of  £200  annual  vcdue,  and  82  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  elected  by  smaller 
freeholders,  and  householders  paying  £7  rent, 
for  five  years.  In  New  Zealand  the  Legislative 
Council  consists  of  60  members  appointed  for 
life  by  the  Crown,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  96  members,  elected  for  three  years 
by  universal  suffrage.  There  are  four  native 
representatives,  elected  by  Maori  freeholders 
or  rate-payers.  The  counties  and  boroughs 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and  power  to  assess  rates.  Li  Western 
Australia  there  is  a  Legislative  Council,  com- 
posed of  8  nominated  and  16  elective  mem- 
bers. In  all  the  colonies  the  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  Gh)vemor  appointed  from  Eng- 
land. Except  Western  Australia,  legislative 
and  administrative  business  is  directed  by  a 
responsible  ministry,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  area  of  the  several  colonies  and  their 
estimated  population  on  Dec.  81, 1888,  are  as 
follow : 


OOLONm. 


K«w  Soath  Wales. 

Yietorto 

South  Aiutrall*... 

QoMfnaland 

TMaunU 

Wettarn  AastnUa. 
Hew  Zealand. 

Total 


SqiUM  MUm. 


809,175 
87,884 
906,090 
668,224 
86,916 
976,990 
104,097 


8,07M86 


VoptUAm, 


860,810 
981,790 
804,615 
887,476 
196,890 
81,700 
640,887 


8,091,897 


He  Federal  CencU  of  lufaraUMla.— In  pursu- 
ance of  the  conclusions  of  the  Intercolonial 
Federation  Conference  that  met  at  Sidney  in 
the  winter  of  1888>'84  a  permissive  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  the  British  Parliament  in 


1885.  In  preparing  the  bill  the  Colonial  Office 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the  cabi- 
net ministers  of  the  various  colonies.  Owiug 
to  divergencies  between  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, Lord  Derby's  enabling  bill  was  not 
completed  until  late  in  the  session.  The  sub- 
ject of  imperial  federation  was  prominent  in 
the  public  mind  at  the  time,  and  had  many 
warm  advocates  in  both  parties.  The  Engli^ 
feeling  toward  Australia  was  particularly  kind- 
ly because  of  the  sending  of  the  Australian 
contingent  to  the  Soudan,  although  the  offer 
when  made  by  the  New  South  Wales  Premier 
was  but  coldly  accepted  by  Lord  Derby.  The 
Federal  Council  bill  was,  for  these  reasons,  one 
of  the  measures  tiiat  survived  the  change  of 
ministry,  and  was  passed  without  serious  oppo- 
sition. During  its  elaboration  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  desired  to  have  as 
loose  and  elastic  a  form  of  federation  as  possi- 
ble. They  were  very  jealous  of  any  invasion 
of  the  legislative  powers  and  independence  of 
the  individual  colonies.  The  other  colonies, 
following  the  lead  of  Victoria,  wished  to  clothe 
the  Council,  within  the  range  of  subjects  in- 
trusted to  its  consideration,  with  real  powers, 
and  to  make  the  union  as  binding  and  durable 
as  possible.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Covernment,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted allowing  any  colony  to  withdraw  from 
the  federation  at  any  time.  The  other  colonies 
wished  the  clause  to  be  struck  out;  but  for 
fear  that  New  South  Wales  would  refuse  to 
join  the  federation,  it  was  retained. 

Decisions  of  the  Council,  recorded  and  ap- 
proved before  the  withdrawal  of  a  colony, 
were,  however,  made  binding  on  that  colony. 
This  feature  was  disapproved  by  Sir  Alexander 
Stuart,  the  Premier  or  New  South  Wales,  and 
after  his  recovery  from  sickness  in  July  he 
asked  that  it  should  be  altered,  saying  that 
otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  in  the  Colonial  Legislature. 

Tne  New  Zealand  ministry  proposed  in  May 
that  all  measures  passed  by  the  Council  should 
be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  separate 
legislatures,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  adopt- 
ed. The  burning  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Pacific  islands  by  foreign  powers,  called  forth 
by  the  colonization  movement  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  that  of  the  proximity  of  penal  set- 
tlements and  the  influx  of  criminals,  suggested 
by  the  French  recidivist  biU,  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  federation  project.  The  question 
of  a  union  for  the  organization  of  military  and 
naval  defenses  became  prominent  during  the 
Afghan  complications.  There  are  many  com- 
mercial and  social  subjects  on  which  common 
laws  and  common  action  have  been  a  crying 
need,  yet  for  which  the  colonies  would  not  lay 
aside  their  jealous  rivalries  without  the  impul- 
non  given  by  these  exaggerated  anticipations 
of  outside  danger.  The  enabling  bill  gives 
them  the  choice  of  any  degree  of  union,  be- 
tween their  present  inconvenient  separation 
and  a  dose  federation,  with  a  common  army,  a 
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oommoD  tariff,  nnified  laws,  and  the  amalgami^  any  bill  that  he  has  allowed  at  any  time  within 
tion  of  any  of  their  institntions.  a  year  after  its  receipt  in  England.  The  Conn- 
The  Federal  Goancil  enabling  bill  provides  oil  is  authorized  to  make  representations  or 
for  the  constitution  of  a  Federal  Coancil  by  recommendations  to  the  Imperial  GK)yemment 
such  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as  desire  to  in  respect  to  any  matters  of  general  Austral- 
Join  in  the  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  asian  mterest  or  to  the  relations  of  the  colo- 
dealing  with  such  matters  of  common  interest,  nies  with  the  possessions  of  foreign  powers, 
in  respect  to  which  united  action  is  desirable,  The  representation  on  the  Council  of  a  ma- 
as  can  be  dealt  with  without  unduly  interfer-  jority  of  the  colonies  constitutes  a  quorum, 
ing  with  the  management  of  internal  affairs  by  The  Council  elects  one  of  its  members  for 
the  respective  legislatures.  On  the  Federal  President  each  session.  The  President  has  an 
Council  each  Crown  colony  is  to  be  represent-  equal  vote  with  the  other  members.  Ail 
ed  by  one,  and  each  other  colony  by  two  mem-  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  vote  ot 
hers,  to  be  appointed  in  whatever  manner  and  the  members  present  Each  member  is  re- 
for  whatever  term  the  separate  legislatures  quired  to  swear  or  affirm  his  allegiance  to  the 
may  determine.  The  number  of  representa-  Queen.  The  Council  will  make  standing  or- 
tives  may  be  increased  at  the  request  of  the  ders  for  the  conduct  of  business,  and  appoint 
colonies.  The  matters  that  are  subject  to  the  temporary  or  permanent  committees  to  per- 
legislative  authority  of  the  Federal  Council  are  form  duties  committed  to  them,  cither  during 
the  following :  (1)  The  relations  of  Australasia  the  session  or  not.  Expenditures  connected 
with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  (2)  the  preven-  with  the  business  of  the  Council  are  defrayed 
tion  o{  the  influx  of  criminals;  (8)  fisheries  in  the  first  instance  by  the  colony  in  which 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  colonies ;  they  are  incurred,  but  are  ultimately  assessed 
(4)  service  of  civil  process  outside  of  ttte  jnris-  on  the  colonies  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
diction  of  tlie  colony  issuing  it ;  (5)  the  enforce-  tion.  To  avoid  rivalries  the  Council  holds  Its 
ment  of  judgments  beyond  the  limits  of  acolo-  first  session  at  Hobart,  in  Tasmania,  and  wiQ 
ny ;  (6)  the  enforcement  of  criminal  process  determine  for  itself  where  subsequent  sessions 
and  the  extradition  of  offenders,  incluoing  de-  are  to  be  held.  A  session  is  to  be  held  at  least 
serters  of  wives  and  children  and  deserters  once  in  every  two  years.  At  the  request  of 
from  the  imperial  or  colonial  military  forces ;  any  three  governors  a  special  session  may  be 
(7)  the  custody  of  offenders  on  board  ships  summoned  to  deal  with  special  matters.  The 
beyond  territorial  limits;  (8)  any  matter  that  Council  will  be  summoned  and  prorogued  by 
may  be  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  Crown  the  governor  of  the  colony  in  wnich  the  ses- 
at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Legislature ;  (9)  sion  is  held  at  the  time.  The  respective  oolo- 
any  of  certain  enumerated  matters  that  may  nies  may  join  or  remain  outside  of  the  fed- 
be  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  legislatures  eration  as  they  see  fit,  or,  having  joined,  may 
of  any  two  colonies — viz.,  general  defenses,  afterward  withdraw.  The  colonies  affected  are 
quarantine,  patents,  copyright,  bills  of  ex-  those  of  Fui,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales, 
change  and  promissory  notes,  uniformity  of  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Western 
weights  and  measures,  recognition  of  mar-  Australia  and  the  Province  of  South  Australia, 
riages  and  decrees  of  divorce,  naturalization,  as  well  as  any  other  colonies  that  may  be  cre- 
status  of  corporations  and  joint  stock  compa-  ated  in  Australasia. 

nies  in  other  colonies,  and  any  other  matter  of  The  Aueiatlra  af  SMthiim  New  Gitoea. — The 
general  Australasian  interest  as  to  which  it  is  '*  White  Book, '^  issued  by  the  German  Chancel- 
desirable  that  tliere  should  be  a  law  of  general  lor  on  the  diplomatic  dispute  with  England  in 
application.  In  these  latter  matters  &e  de-  reference  to  the  new  German  colonies,  and  the 
cisions  of  the  Council  are  binding  only  on  the  English  **  Blue  Book  "  on  the  same  subject, 
two  colonies  initiating  the  measures,  and  on  tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  the  Austra- 
such  others  as  may  ratify  them  by  their  lian  colonists  that  the  German  annexation  of 
legislatures.  Any  two  or  more  colonies  may  the  northern  shore  of  New  Guinea  west  of 
refer  to  the  determination  of  the  Council  any  Huon  Bay  and  east  of  Astrolabe  Bay  was  con- 
questions  affecting  them  or  their  relations  with  ducted  in  accordance  with  a  secret  understand- 
one  another.  The  Imperial  Government  re-  ing  with  the  English  ministry.  Sir  Thomas 
serves  to  itself  a  veto  power  over  the  decisions  Mollwraith^s  proclamation  of  British  sover- 
of  the  Council.  In  respect  to  the  first  three  eignty  over  New  Guinea  was  overruled  by  the 
matters,  namely,  the  relations  of  Australasia  home  Government  on  the  ground  that  there 
with  the  Pacific  islands,  the  infiux  of  criminals,  was  no  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
and  the  fisheries,  every  bill  must  be  submitted  any  foreign  power  to  make  a  settlement  on  the 
to  the  home  Government.  In  respect  to  other  shores  of  New  Guinea.  In  July,  1888,  Lord 
matters  the  Governor  of  the  colony  in  which  Derby  announced  in  Parliament  that  it  would 
the  Council  is  sitting  may  approve  or  veto  a  be  regarded  as  an  '^  unfriendly  act  ^'  for  a  for- 
measure  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  or  may  re-  eign  government  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
serve  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  home  an-  New  Guinea,  and  a  few  days  later  said  that 
thorities,  or  may  specify  amendments  subject  if  there  were  any  evidence  of  such  an  intention 
to  which  he  will  assent  to  the  bill.  Tet  his  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power  the  Colonial  Gov- 
superiors  can  overrule  his  action  and  annul  emment  could  communicate  with  the  home 
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Gk>vernment  bj  telegraph,  and  action  could  be  eign  policy  of  England.    The  Prime  Minbter 

taken  within  a  few  boars.    As  late  as  Oct.  24,  of  Victoria  pat  forth  a  manifesto  od  Jan.  12, 

1884,  Jost  before  the  German  ocoapation  of  1885,  in  which  he  complained  that  the  colonies 

King  William^s  Land,  the  onder-seoretary  for  were  subject  to  an  '*  unqoalified^'  aod  an  ^^an- 

the  colonies  denied  that  there  was  an  under-  tiqaated  aatooracy  "  in  imperial  matters,  a  ha- 

standing  with  Germany  as  to  the  occupation  of  muiating  position,  and  declared  that,  whatever 

the  northern  portion  of  New  Guinea.    The  scheme  of  federation  should  be  decided  upon, 

understanding,  if  it  existed,  must  have  been  it  must  be  one  tliat,  **  while  it  can  not  take 

reached  suddenly;  though,  according  to  the  away  from  us  any  thing  that  we  at  present  pos- 

statement  of  Oount  Qerbert  Bismarck,  when  sess,  must  give  to  the  colonies  more  tangible 

the  grievances  of  Grermany  against  England  influence  and  more  legal  and  formal  authority ' 

with  regard  to  delays  and  hindrances  to  her  than  they  have  now.^' 

colonial  policy  were  confidentially  recited  to  Commodore  Erskine,  in  November  and  De- 
Earl  Granville  some  months  before,  the  English  cember,  1884,  raised  the  British  flag  on  the 
minister  asked  him  whether  Germany  wanted  south  coast,  and  with  curious  ceremonial  took 
New  Guinea.  The  question  was  involved  with  the  native  tribes  under  imperial  protection 
matters  pertaining  to  Angra  Pequefia,  Egypt,  and  made  the  persons  who  seemed  to  be  the 
and  other  parts  of  the  imperial  policy,  in  such  paramount  chiefs  in  the  different  districts  dele- 
a  way  that  when  Germany  finally  took  posses-  sates  of  the  Queen.  The  new  protectorate  of 
don  of  the  fairest  portion  of  'New  Guinea,  the  British  New  Guinea  extended  at  first  from  the 
indictment  of  anfriendliness  was  shifted  to  the  East  Oape  to  the  Dutch  boundary,  and  was 
charge  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  German  then  enlarged,  at  the  request  of  the  colonists, 
annexation  was  effected,  a  telegram  came  from  so  as  to  take  in  the  north  shore  of  East  Oape 
London  saying  that  Lord  Derby  had  known  of  and  Huon  Gape  as  well  as  the  adjacent  islanas. 
the  intention  of  the  (German  Government  for  The  British  nag  was  raised  In  the  beginning  of 
months.  The  colonial  authorities  on  their  part  January  over  the  various  islands  of  the  Luisi- 
complained  in  direct  and  vigorous  official  Ian-  ade  Archipelago,  east  of  New  Guinea,  over 
guage  of  the  neglect  of  the  Imperial  Govern-  Woodlark  Island  to  the  north  of  these,  and  over 
ment  to  fulfill  its  promises  to  them.  The  pro-  the  smaller  Long  and  Rook  Islands  off  the  coast 
olamation  of  British  suzerainty  over  the  fever-  of  the  German  colony, 
scourged  coast  opposite  Queensland  hardly  The  friction  between  the  English  and  Colo- 
softened  the  angry  irritation  of  the  colonists,  lonial  governments  prevented  the  administra- 
Mr.  Service,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  ended  a  tion  provided  for  British  New  Guinea  from 
memorandum  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  going  into  operation  for  a  long  time  after  the 
colony,  wherein  he  expressed  his  indignation  protectorate  was  established.  The  Colonial 
at  the  want  of  response  of  the  Imperial  Govern-  governments  promised  to  contribute  £15,003 
ment  to  the  aspirations  of  the  colonies,  and  its  toward  the  expenses  of  annexing  New  Guinea, 
extreme  unwisdom  in  slighting  the  perpetual  They  were  disposed  to  withdraw  that  offer 
and  strong  representations  ad<£es8ed  to  it  un-  when  the  home  Government  disappointed  them 
oeasingly  for  eighteen  months  on  the  subject  of  by  establishing  a  mere  protectorate  over  a  part 
New  Guinea,  with  a  request  that  steps  be  au-  of  the  island  and  then  expected  them  to  in- 
thorized  by  telegraph  to  save  to  Australia  such  crease  their  contribution  and  to  bear  the  whole 
of  the  neighboring  islands  as  are  yet  available,  cost  of  administration.  Gen.  Scratchley  was 
In  addition  to  the  protectorate  over  the  south-  appointed  special  commissioner  for  the  pro- 
em shore  of  New  Guinea  the  colonists  obtained  tectorate  of  New  Guinea  and  deputy  commis- 
the  annexation,  proclaimed  by  the  commodore  sioner  for  the  western  Pacific.  For  six  months 
of  the  Australian  squadron,  of  the  Luisiade  or  more  that  popular  and  energetic  officer  went 
group  and  Huon  Bay,  important  strategical  from  capital  to  capital  trying  to  get  this  ques- 
l>ositions  commanding  the  new  German  pos-  tion  of  revenue  settled.  The  Colonial  Govem- 
sessions  and  the  approaches  to  the  Australian  ments  refused  to  increase  their  promised  ap- 
shore.  The  assumed  fact  that  the  home  Gov-  propriations,  and  demanded  that  the  Imperial 
ernment  had  acceeded  to  the  German  occapa-  Government  should  participate  in  the  eirpendi- 
tion  of  Cape  King  William  without  consulting  ture  on  New  Guinea.  The  authorities  in  Down- 
the  colonial  authorities,  and  in  despite  of  their  ing  Street  were  at  length  induced  to  alter  their 
earnest  objections,  exasperated  the  colonists  purposes  in  important  particulars  so  as  to  meet 
more  than  any  difference  that  has  occurred  be-  the  views  of  the  Australians.  In  May,  1885, 
tween  them  and  the  mother-country  since  the  it  was  announced  that  the  British  Gk>vemment 
attempt  to  re  introduce  transportation.  The  — taking  into  consideration  the  German  occu- 
feeling  that  questions  affecting  their  interests,  pation  of  a  part  of  New  Guinea  contrary  to 
and  even  their  security,  should  be  decided  with  the  wishes  of  the  colonies,  which  might  increase 
reference  to  the  continental  policy  of  Great  the  obligations  and  difficulties  of  the  position, 
Britain,  called  forth  serious  thoughts  of  sepa-  and  tiie  duty  of  protecting  native  interests, 
ration  from  the  mother-country.  Under  the  which  might  reduce  the  local  revenue— would 
excitement  of  the  hour,  the  only  alternative  entertain  the  question  of  an  imperial  oontribu- 
seemed  to  them  to  be  an  Imperial  Federation  tion.  The  message  gave  as  another  reason  the 
in  which  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  for-  decision  of  the  Imperial  Goyernraent  to  change 
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the  protectorate  into  a  sovereignty,  involving  the  Empire.    A  third  party  approves  of  an 

the  provision  of  eflTective  jarisdiction  over  na-  inter-colonial  nnion  for  land  defenee,  and  the 

tives  and  foreigners,  the  establishment  of  courts,  creation  of  an  Aastralian  army,  the  beginDings 

and  machinery  for  civil  administration.    The  of  which  have  been  made  in  the  separate  colo- 

Colonial  governments  were  invited  to  consult  nies,  but  wonld  leave  naval  defenses  in  charge 

with  Gen.  Scratchley  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  anthorities,  the  colonies  oon- 

of  territory  inland  to  be  annexed,  and  to  settle  tribnting  a  fair  share  of  the  cost, 

the  probable  annaal  cost  and  the  contributions  In  the  British  House  of  Lords  Viscount  Sid- 

they  proposed  to  pay.    The  proclamation  of  mouth  proposed  that  help  should  be  granted 

sovereignty  was  postponed  until  the  financial  the  colonies  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  naval 

arrangements  were  concluded.    The  high  com-  officers  authorized  to  train  their  sailors  and 

missioner  proposed  to  maintain  his  headquar-  organize  a  navy,  and  especially  a  torpedo  force, 

ters  on  the  water,  and  asked  the  Colonial  Gov-  which  would  at  least  constitute  their  first  line 

emments  to  advance,  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  of  defense.     Lord  Northbrook  replied  that 

£20,000  to  provide  a  steamer  and  £6,000  to  many  officers  would  be  glad  to  go  out  as  in- 

build  two  stations  on  shore,  at  Port  Moresby  structors.   He  publicly  invited  from  the  agents- 

and  South  Cape,  if  these  were  found  to  be  general  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  for  the 

suitable  localities.  The  annual  expenses  he  es-  organization  of  local  naval  defenses  for  the 

timated  at  £20,000,  including  £8,000  for  staff,  colonies.   The  Conservative  Government  issued 

deputy  commissioners,  and  police,  £8,000  for  in  the  beginning  \>f  July  a  circular  dispatch  on 

manning  the  steamer  and  patrol-boats,  £1,000  the  subiect  of  Australian  naval  defenses,  and 

for  coal,  and  £8,000  for  exploration,  surveys,  especii^ly  the  defense  of  Albany,  in  Western 

and  mails.  Australia.    Sir  Napier  Broome,  while  in  Eng- 

listnUaB  imttary  aad  Haval  DefcMM.— Since  land,  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  leaving 
volunteering  began  in  Australia,  upward  of  King  George^s  Sound,  on  which  is  the  town  of 
80,000  men  have  been  trained  in  the  art  of  Albany,  open  to  seizure  by  an  enemy,  who 
war.  The  total  number  of  males  between  the  from  so  convenient  a  base  could  do  damage  to 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years  was,  in  1881,  British  commerce  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  extent 
451,700.  Not  less  than  £8,000,000  sterling  of  millions  sterling.  Important  works  for  the 
has  been  expended  by  the  colonies  on  their  protection  of  Port  Philip  and  Melbourne  were 
defenses.  Volunteering  was  encouraged  by  constructed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Vic- 
liberal  land-grant  orders  given  to  men  who  toria  ministry  during  the  parliamentary  vaca- 
served  tve  years  or  longer.  In  1879  there  tion,  when  war  seemed  imminent.  "When  the 
were  over  16,000  volunteers  in  active  service,  sessions  opened  the  Government  was  not  criti- 
In  the  year  1877  the  British  Government  sent  cised  for  building  the  fortifications,  but  was 
out  Sir  William  Jervois  and  Col.  Scratchley  to  attacked  for  awarding  contracts  to  colonial 
advise  the  colonial  authorities  upon  the  de-  manufacturers  when  the  materials  could  be 
fenses.  In  accordance  with  their  recoramen-  obtained  more  cheaply  from  England, 
dations  forts  have  been  constructed,  cannon  The  military  forces  maintained  under  arms 
imported,  a  trained  artillery  force  established,  in  New  South  Wales  number  a  little  over  2,000 
and  a  nucleus  of  a  standing  army  formed  in  men,  costing  £85,000  a  year.  Victoria  has 
several  colonies,  around  which  the  volunteer  about  8,600,  including  400  in  the  navy.  WLen 
forces  can  rally.  The  number  of  trained  men  her  re-organization  is  complete  she  will  possess 
or  regulars  in  Austr^ia,  including  the  artillery,  thirteen  war  vessels,  including  four  cruisers 
militia,  and  torpedo  corps,  excels  2,600.  and  three  torpedo-boats.    New  Zealand  keeps 

The  question  of  colonial  defense  enters  prom-  up  a  large  military  force,  not  less  than  6,000 
inently  into  the  federation  movement.  Three  men,  on  account  of  the  Maoris.  This  colony  has 
distinct  views  are  held  upon  the  subject  in  lately  purchased  four  torpedo-boats.  Queens- 
Australia.  One  party,  the  advocates  of  colonial  land  has  over  500  volunteers,  two  gunboats, 
federation,  is  in  favor  of  a  local  defense- union  and  one  torpedo-boat.  South  Australia  is  build- 
between  the  colonies,  with  a  common  budget  ing  a  cruiser.  Tasmania  has  a  rifie  corps  and 
and  a  central  administration  for  military  and  an  artillery  corps,  numbering  together  650  men. 
naval  affairs.  Another  party,  representing  the  Western  Australia  has  a  volunteer  force  of 
idea  of  Imperial  federation,  desires  to  merge  about  the  same  number, 
the  colonial  forces  into  the  British  army  and  The  AtstrallM  OmtfaigeBt  la  the  Seadan.— The 
navy,  and  to  assess  upon  the  colonies  a  pro-  Australian  people  took  but  a  slight  interest  in 
portional  share  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  estab-  the  earlier  Egyptian  campaigns,  which  were 
lishrnent.  This  would  be  a  return  in  practice  supposed  to  be  the  sequels  of  an  interference 
to  the  system  that  existed  before  the  with-  in  Egypt  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders.  The 
drawal  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  1866,  with  Khartoum  relief  expedition,  however,  they  fol- 
the  important  difference  that  the  British  tax-  lowed  with  watchful  attention.  When  tidings 
payer,  instead  of  feeling  burdened  with  the  came  that  the  heroic  Gordon  was  slain,  the 
expense  and  responsibility  of  defending  help-  shock  and  grief  gave  rise  to  a  sympathetic  im- 
less  and  dependent  colonies,  would  look  upon  pulse  to  help  the  mother-country  to  wipe  out 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  colonies  as  the  blot  on  British  honor.  This  feeling  was 
an  augmentation  of  the  military  resources  of  strongest  in  New  South  Wales,  where  there 
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was  the  least  resentment  on  aoooantof  New  for  active  service.  Meeting  were  held  for  the 
Guinea.  Mr.  Daily,  the  acting  Premier,  tele-  formation  of  rifle  and  artillery  coips.  More 
graphed  an  offer  to  send  a  body  of  men  at  the  than  five  thousand  men  were,  within  a  few 
expense  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Service,  Premier  weeks,  either  nnder  arms,  or  nndergoing  pro- 
of the  rival  colony  of  Victoria,  tendered  aid  of  liminary  training.  A  larger  number  volnn- 
the  same  kind.  Many  thousand  pounds  were  teered,  but  the  Qovemment  was  unable  to 
subscribed  by  private  individuals  toward  the  supply  them  with  small  arms.  Fort  Lytton, 
expenses.  Men  whose  wages  were  three  times  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Brisbane  river,  was  im- 
the  soldiers'  pay  of  2b,  6i.  per  diem  volunteered  proved  and  enlarged,  and  earthworks  and  re- 
eagerly  for  the  distant  expedition.  doubts  were  thrown  up  along  the  coast  near 

The  home  Government  accepted  the  offer  of  the  capital.  A  boom  was  placed  across  the 
the  colony  that  was  foremost  and  most  enthu-  river,  torpedoes  were  sunk  in  the  channel, 
siastic  in  its  tender  of  assistance,  but  courte-  the  buoys  partially  removed,  and  the  beacon- 
onaly  declined  that  of  the  Victorian  authorities,  lights  extixigaigbed.  Gun-boats  were  extem- 
On  the  dd  of  March,  sixteen  days  after  the  ao-  porized,  and  steamers  were  offered  as  dispatch- 
ceptance  of  the  offer,  the  New  South  Wales  boats  by  private  citizens.  Orders  were  given 
contingent  sailed  from  Sidney  amid  the  cheers  to  sink  the  coal-ships  at  Townsville,  Oooktown^ 
of  the  population.  It  was  composed  of  800  and  Thursday  Island  on  the  appearance  of  a 
men  of  all  arms  of  the  service.  The  artillery  suspicious  craft.  Private  owners  of  vessels 
was  taken  from  the  permanent  force  of  the  were  ready  to  follow  out  Admiral  Tryon's  sug- 
oolony.  All  the  rest  of  the  men  were  volun-  gestion  to  destroy  their  property  in  order  to 
teers.  The  corps  was  fully  armed  and  equipped,  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  nands  of  the  ene- 
provided  with  200  horses,  and  supplied  with  my.  At  the  principal  strategic  points  earth- 
all  the  necessary  stores  that  could  be  ob-  works  were  constructed  and  mounted  with 
tained  in  ^e  colony.  The  men  were  excellent  heavy  cannon.  After  the  fever  subsided  the 
in  physique,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  drilL  corps  maintained  their  drill,  and  the  Govern- 
A  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  old  ment  followed  up  a  plan  for  improving  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  British  army.  coast  defenses  by  connecting  the  points  of  ob- 

The  ministers  exceeded  their  constitutional  servation  on  the  coast  with  Brisbane  by  tele- 
powers  in  making  the  offer,  in  enlisting  the  graph,  and  by  constructing  strong  fortifications 
men,  and  in  spending  the  money.  They  as-  at  Thursday  Island,  the  strategical  key" to  Tor- 
snmed  the  responsibility  in  reliance  on  popular  res  Straits,  and  laying  a  cable  to  the  mainland, 
approval  and  a  parliamentary  votQ  of  indem-  11m  AaericiB  Peiti]  Beitei — In  consequence  of 
nity.  A  minority  censured  the  step  severely,  the  failure  of  Oongress  to  increase  the  subsidy 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  retired  Opposition  leader,  for  the  Australian  mail-service,  and  of  the  refu- 
made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  party  that  sal  of  the  United  States  Executive  to  distribute 
condemned  the  quixotic  policy  of  a  colony  that  among  the  steamship-lines  an  appropriation 
paid  for  immigration  sending  away  its  best  men  made  available  by  act  of  Congress,  the  Pacific 
and  impairing  its  defensive  resources  to  fight  Mail  Steamship  Company  gave  notice  that  the 
in  a  quarrel  in  which  it  had  no  immediate  con-  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Sidney,  tia 
cem,  and  sacrificing  lives  and  money  without  New  Zealand,  would  be  discontinued  after 
materially  benefiting  the  mother-country.  Nov.  1,  1885.    This  line  has  been  supported 

The  Australian  troops  were  only  six  weeks  since  it  was  s^u1;ed,  in  1874,  mainly  by  snbsi- 

in  the  Soudan  when,  in  accordance  with  the  dies  from  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 

decision  of  the  English  Ministry  to  abandon  and  New  Zealand.    The  other  colonies  prefer 

the  campaign  announced  for  the  autumn,  they  to  send  their  mails  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

were  recalled.     They  suffered  severely  from  Hope  or  the  Suez  Canal.    The  two  colonies 

heat  and  fever,  but  only  eight  men  died.    The  have  long  complained  of  the  meagemess  of  the 

Colonial  Ministry  offered  their  services  for  Af-  allowance  contributed  by  the  IJnited  States, 

ghanistan ;  but  the  English  Government  de-  At  last.  New  South  Wales  announced  the  dis- 

clared  that  they  were  not  needed.  continuance  of  her  subsidy  after  Nov.  1,  1885. 

Tlie  RiHlaa  War^caie^ — ^The  Afghan  crisis,  New  Zealand  was  anxious  to  preserve  this 
instead  of  strengthening  the  separatist  senti-  maU  route,  which  is  much  quicker  than  the 
ment  developed  during  the  excitement  over  Cape  route,  and  offered  to  furnish  two  thirds 
New  Guinea,  had  the  effect  of  reawakening  of  the  necessary  subsidy  if  the  United  States 
Australian  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  connection,  would  pay  the  rest.  As  no  such  arrangement 
In  all  the  colonies  the  authorities  and  the  citi-  was  made,  the  Colonial  Government  gave  no- 
sens  co-operated  in  works  of  preparation  and  tice  of  the  termination  of  its  contract  with  the 
defense.  The  war  spirit  ana  the  animosity  Steamship  Company  on  the  same  date.  The 
^^nst  Russia  were  as  strong  as  In  England,  cessation  of  the  Australian  steamship  service 
The  military  activity  was  greatest  in  Queens-  is  likely  to  have  an  unfavorable  efifect  upon 
land,  the  most  exposed  and  weakest  of  the  au-  American  trade  with  the  Australasian  colonies, 
tonomous  colonies.  During  the  exdting  weeks  Since  the  organization  of  the  line  the  export 
in  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  the  defense  trade  has  increased  in  value  from  $8,786,098 
force,  which  was  in  process  of  reorganization  in  1874  to  $9,225,459  in  1884.  There  was  an 
under  a  new  act  of  Parliament,  was  called  out  excess  of  exports  in  the  latter  year,  exclusive 
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of  $8,664,844  of  specie  imported,  amoanting  orammed  into  the  iiold  of  the  ship  were  vlo- 
to  $4,848,994.  This  gain  was  largely  due  to  lently  kidnapped.  Similar  practices  took  place 
the  purchases  of  colonists  who  traveled  hy  the  in  one  of  the  other  voyages.  In  the  other  cases 
American  route  and  visited  the  markets  and  the  natives  were  decoyed  away  on  the  pretense 
manufactories  of  the  United  States  on  their  of  employment  on  shiphoard  or  in  the  bSehe- 
way  to  or  from  Europe.  The  service  under  d&^ner  fisheries  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  or  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Oompany^s  cx>ntract  was  per-  a  pleasure-trip  to  **  white  man^s  island."  In 
formed  hy  three  steamers,  one  belonging  to  no  instance  were  they  regularly  engaged,  as 
the  company,  and  two  to  John  Elder,  of  Olas-  the  law  prescribed,  for  three  years'  hard  and 
gow.  Although  the  American  companies  re-  continuous  work  on  the  sugar  plantations, 
fosed  to  accept  both  sea  and  inland  postage,  a  When  they  reached  the  plantations  and  learned 
combination  was  formed  between  the  house  that  they  were  to  be  retained  in  practical  slave- 
of  Elder  and  that  of  Spreckels,  of  San  Fran-  ry  for  three  years,  many  of  them  sickened  and 
Cisco,  by  which  the  route  will  be  continued  died  from  grief  and  despair.  Their  average 
from  Nov.  21  by  two  English  and  one  Ameri-  rate  of  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  service 
can  steamer,  as  before,  receiving  from  the  was  three  per  cent  a  month. 
American  Government  sea-postage  only,  about  As  the  result  of  the  revelations  brought  out 
$160,000  a  year.  in  the  inquiry,  the  Queensland  Government  de- 
TlM  Lab«MMDc  fm  the  Soiflieiii  Padfic— The  oided  to  return  to  their  native  islands  all  the 
Queensland  Ministry  represents  a  popular  party  Polynesian  laborers  in  the  colony  held  by  in- 
that  is  opposed  to  any  kind  of  black  labor,  dentures,  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  enforce 
coolie,  Ohinese,  Malay,  or  Kanaka.  One  of  against  the  owners  of  labor-ships  the  bonds  of 
their  first  enactments  was  a  measure  amend-  £500  each,  given  as  a  guarantee  that  the  rega- 
ing  the  Pacific  Islands  Laborers  act  of  1880.  lations  would  be  observed.  The  sugar  planters 
They  also  fi'amed  more  stringent  regulations  raised  a  great  outcry  at  the  prospect  of  being 
for  the  labor  trade,  which  the  sugar-planters  suddenly  deprived  of  their  laborers  just  at  the 
named  the  ^'  cast-iron  rules,^'  by  which  they  crushing  season.  They  denied  the  legality  of 
say  that  the  sugar  industry  has  been  ruined,  the  bold  course  taken  by  the  Government,  and 
The  capitalists  interested  in  the  sugar  planta-  threatened  to  bring  suits  for  damages.  Mr. 
tions  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  separation  GrifiSth,  the  premier,  was  not  moved  from  his 
of  Nor£hem  Queensland,  the  sugar-growing  purpose.  All  the  laborers  who  wished  to  re- 
district,  fi*om  the  colony.  The  Hopeful  trials  turn  to  their  homes  were  released  and  returned 
of  1884  proved,  however,  that  the  system  of  to  their  islands  by  the  Government.  A  few 
Government  inspection  and  the  other  checks  elected  to  remain  in  the  colony, 
provided  in  the  new  regulations  were  of  no  The  Queensland  Government  decided  to 
avail  against  the  worst  iniquities  of  the  traffic,  compensate  the  planters  for  their  loss.  Of 
The  revelations  of  these  trials  induced  the  Gov-  the  625  islanders  brought  to  Queensland  by 
ernment  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investi-  the  eight  vessels  whose  doings  had  been  in- 
gate  the  methods  pursued  by  recruiting  agents  vestigated  by  the  Commission,  97  had  died 
and  masters  and  crews  of  labor-ships  in  re-  within  an  average  time  of  seven  and  a  half  . 
cruiting  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  the  months.  The  Polynesian  inspectors  in  the 
Luisiade  and  D'Entrecasteaux  groups  of  islands,  districts  where  the  ''boys"  were  employed 
The  commissioners*  report  is  based  on  the  in-  visited  the  528  remaining  ones  and  offered 
vestigation  of  eight  voyages,  in  connection  with  them  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  homes, 
which  nearly  five  hundred  witnesses  were  ex-  It  was  found  on  inquiry  that  not  a  angle 
amined.  In  all  these  voyages  recruiting  was  one  of  the  natives  understood  the  nature  of 
conducted  from  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  the  contract  into  which  he  was  supposed  to 
which  were  encountered  on  the  fishing-grounds  have  entered  voluntarily.  Most  of  them  had 
in  the  coral  reefs,  or  were  paddled  out  to  re-  been  engaged  by  the  labor  agents  for  three 
conuoiter  the  labor-ships,  or  to  barter  fruits  moons.  Missionaries  reported  that  their  rela- 
for  tobacco.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  L«land-  tives  and  tribesmen  were  incensed  at  their 
ers  often  came  aboard  the  vessels.  For  toma-  non-return  at  the  end  of  that  period.  About 
hawks,  knives,  tobacco,  and  calico,  temptingly  70,  all  on  one  plantation,  elected  to  remain, 
displayed  by  the  recruiting  agents,  parents  or  More  than  400  were  coUected  at  Mackay  and 
relatives  were  persuaded  to  sell  youths  to  the  TownsviUe  and  shipped  on  a  steamer  which 
slave-dealers.  Their  authority  over  the  indi-  cruised  along  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  and 
viduals  thus  recruited  was  not  inquired  into,  the  adjacent  islands,  calling  at  49  places  to 
and  when  the  latter  resisted  they  were  com-  return  the  *'  boys "  to  their  homes.  AH  those 
pelled  to  go  by  force  and  threats.  The  terms  whose  cases  were  investigated,  and  who  were 
of  service  and  the  duration  of  their  exile  were  sent  back,  were  natives  of  the  lands  comprised 
seldom  known  to  any  of  the  natives  concerned  in  the  new  crown  domain.  H.  M.  Chester, 
in  the  bargain.  In  the  voyage  of  the  Hope-  the  police  magistrate  of  Thursday  Island,  whom 
ful,  canoes  were  wrecked,  and  their  occupants  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  intrusted  with  the 
captured  in  the  water,  raids  were  maae  on  duty  of  annexing  New  Guinea  to  Queensland, 
shore,  villages  burned,  and  many  persons  mur-  commanded  the  expedition,  and  Hugh  H. 
dered.     A  large  proportion  of  the  Kanakas  Romilly,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  West^ 
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era  Pacific,  accompanied  it  and  informed  the  4,845,487  bushels,  acreage  289,757 ;  the  yield 

natives  that  the  reason  for  retaming  the  labor-  of  maize,  4,638,604  bashels ;  of  sagar,  85,220,- 

ers  was  that  they  were  illegally  recruited,  and  640  lbs. ;   of   wine,  580,604  gallons.    There 

that  the  Queen  would  protect  them  from  labor-  were   in   October,    1884,    84,000,000   sheep, 

ships  henceforward.    Each  laborer  was  given  1,646,758  cattle,  826,964  horses,  189,050  pigs, 

from  £8  to  £6  worth  of  *'  trade,"  according  to  The  area  of  the  colony  is  about  207,000,000 

the  length  of  time  he  was  employed  in  the  acres.    On  Sept  80,   1888,  86,558,416  acres 

colony.    Bundles  of  trade  were  ^ven  to  the  were  in  private  hands,  leaving  the  public  do- 

relatives  of  those  who  had  died  m  captivity,  main  still  170,446,484  acres.    When  the  land 

Presents  of  tobacco,  hoop-iron,  and    calico  bill  of  1884  was  presented  there  were  occapied 

were  freely  distributed  among  the  rest.    These  for  pastoral   purposes   148,880,005   acres,  of 

gifts  not  only  propitiated  the  natives  toward  whicn  129,688,006  acres  were  held  under  pas- 

the  newlj- declared  British  sovereignty,  but  toral   leases,  16,058,869    under  pre-emptive 

also  forefended  reprisals  for  the  deaths  of  the  leases,    and   2,561,180  under  auction  leases, 

laborers  and  the  violent  deeds  of  the  kidnap-  The  number  of  pastoral  runs  was  4,819,  of 

pers,  as  the  acceptance  of  presents,  according  pre-emptive  leases  17,685,  of  auction  leases 

to  native  customs,  wipes  out  blood  feads  and  8,542.    The  number  of  conditional  purchases 

condones  all  oifenses.    The  bill  for  the  com-  up  to  Sept.  80,  1888,  was  182,864.    In  1884 

pensation  of  the  sugar  planters  deprived  of  there  were  121,975,  covering  15.416,007  acres, 

their  laborers  provides  that  claims  for  loss  of  on  which  the  interest  and  installments  had  not 

service  of  the  returned  Kanakas  must  be  pre-  been  discharged,  the  balance  due  the  Govern- 

sented  before  Jan.  1,  1886,  to  be  adjudicated  ment  being  £11,562,005. 

upon  by  the  Judge  of  the  Southern  District  In  1888  there  were  1,820  miles  of  railway 

Court,  assisted  by  two  assessors,  one  appointed  completed,  and  597  miles  under  construction, 

by  the  Government  and  one  by  the  planters.  The  earnings  were  £1,981,464,  expenses  £1,- 

Mew  Smith  Waks. — ^The  ministry  is  composed  177,788.    Of  telegraphs  there  were  17,272  miles 

of  the  following  members :   Colonial  oecre-  of  wire,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £569,815. 

tary  and  Premier,  Alexander  Stuart ;  Colonial  The  chief  source  of  revenue,  producing  more 

Treasurer,  George  R.  Dibbs ;  Minister  of  Jus-  than  half  the  total  receipts,  has  been  in  recent 

tice,  Henry  E.  Cohen ;  Minister  of  Public  In-  years  the  sale  and  rental  of  public  lands.    The 

struction,  W.  J.  Trickett;    Attorney -General  sales  were  partially  stopped  in  1884  on  account 

and  Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  W.  Bede  Dal-  of  the  new  land  act,  which  went  into  force  Au- 

ley ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  F.  A.  Wright;  gust  6, 1885.    Customs  duties  produce  usually 

Postmaster-Cfeneral,  James  Norton ;  Minister  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  revenue.    The 

of  Mines,  Joseph  P.  Abbott;   Secretary  for  revenue  for  1884,  including  loans,  was  esti- 

Lands,  James  Squire  Farnell.    The  Agent  Gen-  mated  at  £7,466,567,  and  the  expenditure,  in- 

eral  for  the  colony  in  London  is  Sir  Saul  Sam-  eluding  outlay  on  public  works,  at  £7,278,588; 

uel.    The  Governor  is  Lord  Carrington,  who  the  revenue  for  1885  at  £8,695,929,  and  the  ez- 

snoceeded  Lord  Augustus  Loftus.  penditure.at  £8,420,575.    The  public  debt,  in- 

Of  the  751,468  inhabitants  in  1881,  516,612  curred  mainly  for  reproductive  public  works, 

were  Protestants,  207,606  Catholics,  8,266  Jews,  amounted  on  Dec.  81,  1884,  to  £80,182,459. 

9,845  Pagans,  1,042  of  other  beliefs,  and  186,-  The  expenditure  on  railways  and  telegraphs 

971  unspecified.    The  expenditure  on  the  pub-  amounted  at  the  end  of  1882  to  £17,654,079. 

He  schools  in  1888  was  £870,571.    The  total  The  new  land  act  is  intended  to  settle  small 

attendance  in  the  schools  of  all  classes  was  graziers  on  the  land  and  give  them  ample  time 

189,988  pupils,  with  4,548  teachers.  The  popu-  to  pay  for  their  farms,  but  to  discourage  and 

lation  on  April  8,  1881,  cornprised  411,149  prevent  the  acquisition  of  large  pastoral  estates, 

males  and  M0,819  females.    The  increase  in  Out  of  17,000,000  acres  **  free-selected,'^  under 

ten  years  was  49  per  cent.    The  net  immi-  the  old  law,  only  8,0O0jC)00  are  in  the  hands  of 

gration  in  1888  was  41,179  persons.    Thenum-  bona  Jide  oconpien.    The  remaining  14,000,- 

ber  of  marriages  in  1888  was  7,405;  births,  000  have  been  the  means  of  enabling  ^e  **  sheep 

81,281 ;    deaths,  12,249.    The  population  of  kings "  to  filch  from  the  Government  the  rest 

Sidney,  in  1884,  was  estimated  at  250,000.  of  the  public  domain.    By  having  all  the  favor- 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  £20,-  able  spots  that  give  access  to  water  free-select- 
960,157,  of  exports  £19^86,018.  The  quantity  ed  by  his  servants  and  tools,  the  squatter  be- 
of  wool  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888  came  practically  the  owner  of  his  run,  which 
was  100,628,784  lbs.,  valued  at  £5,286,177.  Tin  he  could  extend  to  any  limit  in  the  same  way. 
of  the  value  of  £973,570,  copper  of  the  value  of  By  this  fraudulent  device  great  estates  of  tens 
£437,675,  tallow  of  the  value  of  £362,187,  and  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  were  acquired  in 
preserved  meat  of  the  value  of  £820,487  were  perpetuity  under  a  nominal  rent  The  new 
exported  to  Great  Britain  in  that  year.  The  law  requires  every  transaction  to  pass  under 
product  of  gold  in  1888  was  122,256  ounces,  the  scrutiny  of  a  local  land  court  and  be  sub- 
valued  at  £841,124;  of  copper,  6,442  tons,  Jected  to  fall  publicity.  A  large  portion  of 
value  £368,409 ;  of  tin,  6,897  tons,  value  the  land  now  occupied  by  squatters  is  open  for 
£841,124;  of  coal,  2,521,457  tons,  value  £1,-  selection  under  the  new  act. 
201,941.    The  yield  of  wheat  in  1884  was  TIctoila.— The  ministry,  constituted  in  1682, 
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is  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Trees-  £6,257,881.  The  amount  of  the  pnblio  debt, 
nrer,  James  Service;  Chief  Secretary,  Graham  incurred  in  the  constraction  of  public  works, 
Berry ;  Attorney-General,  George  Briscoe  Eer-  was  £28,825,112  on  June  80,  18^. 
ford ;  Minister  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  Jonas  A  reciprocity  treaty  with  Tasmania  was 
Felix  Levien ;  Solicitor-General  and  Gommis-  ratified  in  June,  wherehy  all  exclusive  prod- 
sioner  of  Public  Works  and  Water  Supply,  Al-  ucts  of  either  colony,  and  all  manufactures 
fred  Deakin;  Minister  of  Lands,  Albert  Lee  that  contain  materials  of  foreign  manufact- 
Tucker ;  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  ure,  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
George  David  Langridge ;  Minister  of  Railways  the  finished  product,  are  entered  into  the  other 
and  of  Public  Instruction,  Duncan  Gillies ;  lOn-  duty-free.  The  matters  dealt  with  by  Parlia- 
ister  of  Defense,  Frederick  Thomas  Saigood ;  ment  in  the  session  that  began  June  17,  1885, 
Postmaster-General,  James  Campbell ;  without  are  the  amendment  of  the  land  titles  act  and 
a  portfolio,  Nathaniel  Thomley.  TheGk>vemor  of  the  lonacylaw;  a  new  licensing  bill,  per- 
is Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  appointed  April  mitting  local  option ;  a  measure  for  the  sani- 
10,  1884.  The  Argent  General  m  London  is  tary  regulation  of  workshops  and  factories; 
Robert  Murray  Smith.  re-apportionment  of  the  electoral  districts ;  im- 

The  total  population  on  April  8, 1881,  was  provements  in  the  navigation  laws  and  in  the 
862,346,  comprising  489,764  males  and  400,-  adnunistration  of  justice ;  and  the  important 
684  females.  The  number  included  12,128  subject  of  the  irrigation  of  arid  districts.  An 
Chinese  and  780  aborigines.  The  total  esti-  agitation  against  secular  education  and  ^'  god- 
mated  population  on  June  80, 1884,  was  945,-  less  schools"  was  raised  among  the  Roman 
708.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  Catholic  and  other  denominations,  but  the 
6,771 ;  births,  27,541 ;  deaths,  18,006.  At  the  Ministry  ignored  the  subject  for  fear  of  com- 
date  of  the  census  of  1881,  499,199  of  the  in-  promising  their  popularity,  either  with  the 
habitants  were  bom  in  Victoria,  89,861  in  minority,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  existing  pub- 
other  Australian  colonies,  147,458  in  England  lie  school  system,  or  with  the  large  and  excited 
and  Wales,  86,788  in  Ireland,  and  48,158  in  minority,  who  desire  to  sweep  it  away. 
Scotland.  About  one  half  the  population  live  Stalii  liitralia« — ^The  ministers  at  the  head 
in  towns,  484,467  in  1881.  Melbourne,  the  of  the  six  departments  are  as  follow :  Chief 
capital,  in  1888  had  804,409  inhabitants.  Secretary,  J.  Colton;  Attorney-General,  C.  0. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  £17,-  Kingston ;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Rounsevell ;  Com- 

748,846,  of  exports  £16,898,868.    The  export  missioner  of  Crown  Lands,  J.  Coles;    Com- 

of  wool  was  109,616,710  lbs.,  valued  at  £6,-  missioner   of  Public   Works,    T.    Playford ; 

054,618.    The  export  of  wheat  was  valued  at  Minister   of  Education,  R.  C.  Baker.    The 

£674,129.    The  gold  product  in  1888  was  810,-  Governor  is  Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  ap- 

047  ounces,  valued  at  £8,240,188.    It  has  re-  pointed  in  liTovember,  1882.    The  Agent  Gen- 

mained  nearly  stationary  for  the  past  four  or  eral  in  Great  Britain  is  Sir  Arthur  Blyth. 
five  years.    The  cultivated  area  m  1884  was       The  population  in  1881  was  279,865 ;  149,580 

2,215,928  acres.    The  wheat  product  was  15,-  males  and  180,885  females.    The  number  of 

570,245  bushels,  avera^g  14  to  the  acre.  The  aborigines  was  6,846,  the  number  of  Chinese 

number  of  sheep  in  1884  was  10,789,021 ;  of  2,784.     The  population  at  the  end  of  1888 

cattle,  1,297,546;  of  horses,  286,779 ;  of  pigs,  was  estimated  at  804,515.    The  number  of 

288,525.    The  capital  value  of  manufactories  marriages  in  1888  was  2,589,  of  births  11,178, 

in  1888  was  £8,519,486 ;  hands  employed,  45,-  of  deaths  4,485,  the  net  immigration  4,268. 

698.    The  number  of  nuners  at  work  in  the  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the  capital,  exclu- 

gold  fields  was  81,621,  of  whom  6,887  were  sive  of  suburbs,  was  88,479  in  1881. 
Chinese.    The  value  of  rateable  property  in       The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was 

1888  was  £95,610,959,  the  annual  value  £7,-  £6,810,055,  of  exports  £4,888, 46L    The  wool 

692,706.  export  to  Great  Britain  of  1888  was  £2,007,- 

There  were  1,562  miles  of  railroad  completed  801  in  value.    The  shipments  of  wheat  to 

at  the  end  of  1688,  and  180  miles  in  progress.  Great  Britain  were  of  the  value  of  £1,025,077 

The  total  cost  was  about  £22,000,000,  or  £14,-  in  1880,   but  fell  off  to  £107,619  in   1888. 

100  per  mile.    The  borrowed  capital  was  £17,-  Copper  was  exported  in  1888  to  the  amount 

621,400,  on  which  the  interest  was  £982,640;  of  £219,815.    The  product  of  wheat  in  1879- 

the  net  earnings  in  1888  were  £816,000,  88*82  '80  was  14,260,964  bushels,  and  in  1888-'84 

per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.    There  were  in  14,649,280  bushels.     Of  the  total  2,754,560 

the  beginning  of  1884  8,660  miles  of  telegraph  acres  cultivated  in  1888-'84  1,846,151  were 

lines  and  7,271  miles  of  wire.  under  wheat.    Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  908,690  square  miles,  or  578,861,600  acres, 

1884,  amounted  to  £5,984,240;  the  expendi-  10,601,000  acres  were  alienated  at  the  end  of 

ture  to  £5,786,918.   Of  the  revenue  £1,769,107  1888.    The  pastoral  leases  numbered  1,742  in 

were  derived  from  customs,  £446,847  from  1882  and  covered  228,092  square  miles.    The 

internal  taxes,  £719,812  from  land,  £2,227,577  wine  product  of  1888  was  480,520  gallons, 

from  public  works,  and  £216,679  from  posts  The  live  stock  in  1884  numbered  6,677,067 

and  telegraphs.    Tlierevenue  for  1884-'85  was  sheep,  819,620   cattle,  and    164,860   horses, 

estimated  at  £5,968,720 ;  the  expenditure  at  Copper-ore  was  produced  in  1888  of  the  value 
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of  £140.646,  and  copper  of  the  value  of  £284,-  principle  of  perpetuating  disgoiBed  forms  of 

780.    Tne  valuation  of  real  property  in  the  slavery.    The  promoters  of  the  scheme  as- 

colony  in  1888  was  £50,000,000,  of  personid  aerted  that  the  tropical  climate  of  Queensland 

£20,000,000.  north  of  the  twenty-second  parallel  of  latitude 

The  mileage  of  railroads  completed,  Dec.  81,  rendered  the  conditions  of  labor  that  were 

1883,  was  990,  begun  225  miles ;  the  length  of  adapted  ft)r  the  older  portion  of  the  colony  im- 

telegraph  lines  6,278,  of  wires  8,824  miles.  possible ;  but  the  labor  question  they  reserved 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  for  the  action  of  their  own  Legislature.   Their 

1884^  was  £2,009,484,  the  expenditure  £2,870,-  ostensible  grievance  was  that  tiie  Queensland 

242.     The  public  debt,  incurred  exclusively  Government  does  not  expend  on  public  works 

for  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  harbor  improve-  in  their  part  of  the  colony  sums  proportionate 

ments,  amounted  to  £15,611,000.  to  the  amount  it  extracts  from  it  in  the  way 

QieoHfanid.— The  following  is  the  list  of  min-  of  taxes,  and  that  the  railroads  already  au- 
isters:  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  Sam-  thorized  for  the  development  of  the  sugar 
oel  Walker  Griffith ;  Colonial  Treasurer,  James  and  mining  districts  of  Northern  Queensland 
Robert  Dickson ;  Postmaster-General,  Oharles  are  scarcely  begun  after  years  of  delay. 
Stewart  Mein ;  Attorney-General,  Arthur  Rut-  Wealth,  profits,  and  wages  are  on  a  larger 
ledge ;  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  William  scale  than  in  the  older  settlements,^  and  ex- 
Miles;  -Secretary  for  Public  Lands,  Ohnrles  pendlture  in  proportion;  conseauently  they 
Boydell  Dutton ;  without  portfolios,  R.  Ring-  pay  a  large  share  of  the  customs  duties.  Rep- 
ham  Sheridan  and  J.  F.  Garrick.  The  Gk>ver-  resentation  is  proportioned  to  the  population, 
nor  is  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  appointed  in  and  as  they  number  only  9,861,  they  have 
April,  1883.  The  Agent  General  for  Queens-  only  8  members  in  the  Parliament  to  47  for 
land  in  Great  Britain  is  James  Francis  Gar-  the  60,664  inhabitants  of  the  southern  section 
rick.  of  the  colony.    If  they  were  a  separate  colony 

The   population  in  1881  was  218,626,   of  tiiey  would  soon  build  their  own  railroads  and 

which  number  126,825  were  males  and  88,200  develop  much    more   rapidly  the   enormous 

females.     Included  were  11,229  Ohinese  and  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of    their 

6,848  Polynesians.    The  number  of  aborgines  section.     The  same  considerations  precisely 

la  estimated  at  20,685.    The  total  population  induced  the  Imperial  Government  to  separate 

on  June  80, 1884,  was  computed  to  be  801,577.  Moreton  Bay,  the  present  Queensland,  from 

Brisbane,  the  capital,  contamed  86,109  inhabit-  New  South  Wales  in  1859. 

nnta  in  1888.    The  net  immigration  in  1883  Wcsten  Avtralbu — The  Governor  of  the  colo- 

was  84,871  persons,  including  1,887  Ohinese  ny  is  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome,  appointed 

and  4,159  Polynesians     The  number  of  mar-  in  December,  1882.     Tne  revenue  in  1888  was 

riages  in  1888  was  2,892,  of  births  9,890,  of  £284,868,  the  expenditure  £240,666.  The  value 

deaths  5,041.  of  imports  in  1888  was  £616,846,  of  exports 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  £6,-  £447,010.  There  were  65  miles  of  railway 
238,861,  of  exports  £6,276,608.  The  export  of  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1883  and  68  under 
wool  was  valued  at  £2,277,878;  of  sugar,  construction,  1,609  miles  of  telegraph  completed 
£589,288 ;  of  hides  and  skins,  £165,998.  The  and  a  line  of  750  miles,  from  Geraldton  to  the 
shipments  of  gold  in  1883  were  198,994  ounces  .  northwest  coast,  to  connect  with  the  ocean  ca- 
of  the  value  of  £698,188.  The  value  of  the  hies,  in  course  of  construction.  Western  Aus- 
tin product  in  that  year  was  £588,012.  tralia,  retarded  in  her  earlier  development  by 

About  one  half  the  area  of  the  colony,  esti-  the  convicts  colonized  there,  and  still  relative- 
mated  at  668,224  square  miles,  is  covered  with  ly  backward  because  the  valuable  natural  re- 
forest. More  than  two  thirds  is  leased  by  the  sources  of  the  country  are  not  so  immediately 
€k>vemment  to  squatters  for  pastoral  purposes,  avulable  as  those  of  other  parts  of  Australia, 
The  9,243  mus  cover  486,768  square  miles,  or  is  making  rapid  progress  under  the  energetic 
811,528,820  acres,  and  yielded  in  1883  a  rent  administration  of  Sir  Napier  Broome.  A  rail- 
of  £238,067.  The  acreage  of  crops  in  1888  was  road  from  Freemantle  to  York,  91  miles,  was 
157,243.  There  were  47,897  acres  under  sugar-  opened  in  June,  1885.  The  governor  signed 
cane.  The  produce  of  26,667  acres  was  86,767  in  London,  in  1885,  a  contract  for  the  con- 
tons  of  sugar  valued  at  £997,029.  struction  of  a  railroad,  220  miles  long,  extend- 

At  the  end  of  1883  1,038  miles  of  railroad  ing  the  line  that  runs  from  Perth  to  Beverly 

were  open  to  traffic  and  464  miles  in  process  to  the  town  of  Albany  on  the  south  coast.    It 

of  construction  or  authorized.    The  amount  is  on  the  land-grant  system  pursued  by  the 

invested  by  the  Govemmeut  in  railroads  to  United  States  Government.    The  company  re- 

that  date  was  £7,481,142.     The  earnings  in  ceive  12.000  acres  of  land  for  every  mile  of 

1838  were  £548,116  and  the  working  expenses  raUroad  built.    The  Government  were  treat- 

£291,847.     The  mileage  of   telegraphs   was  ing  at  the  same  time  for  another  railroad,  200 

6,664,  with  10,617  miles  of  wire.  miles  in  length,  to  run  from  Guildford  to 

The  movement  for  the  separation  of  North-  Geraldton.    Two  syndicates  contemplated  the 

em  Queensland  was  started  in  1882  and  gained  building  of  other  railroads.    Another  impor- 

momentnm  as  the  black  labor  question  Wame  tant  public  work  is  the  harbor  of  Freemantle, 

acute.    It  was  not  based  ostensibly  on  the  near  Perth,  which  Sir  John  Goode  is  con- 
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Btrncting  at  a  cost  of  £100,000.    Sir  Napier  014,211.    The  export  of  grain,  mainly  oats  and 

Broome  floated  in  London  a  loan  of  £525,000.  barley,  wasvalned  at  £1,351,651 ;  skins,  mainly 

There  are  several  singular  features  in  the  sheep  and  rabbit,  £166,182 ;  gnm,  £886,606 ; 

social  and  economical  conditions  of  Western  tallovr,  £238,557;   timber,   £140,256;  frozen 

Australia.     The  German  settlers  are  nnmer-  meat,  £118,828.    Of  the  total  imports  65  per 

ons.    North  from  the  capital,  among  the  fer-  cent,  came  from  Great  Britain,  19  per  cent, 

tile  plains  of  the  interior,  a  monastery  of  from  Australia,  and  5  per  cent,  from  the  United 

Spanish  Benedictines,  called  the  New  Norcia  States.    Duties  on  imports  yielded  £1,414,181. 

lussion,  has  been  established  a  lonff  time.    The  The  gold  product  in  1888  was  222,899  ounces, 

mission  rents  extensive  grazing  ngbts  in  the  value  £892,445  ;  the  coal  product,  421,764  tons. 

Victoria  plains  from  the  Government.    Among  The  area  of  the  colony  is  66,777,280  acres, 

the  extremely  various  natural  resources  of  the  Up  to  the  end  of  1888  17,480,021  acres  had 

colony  are  valuable  pearl-fisheries.    The  total  been  sold  by  the  Government,  and  11,638,569 

Eopulation  of  this,  the  largest  of  the  Austra-  acres  were  rented  by  the  Crown  for  pastoral 

an  colonies,  with  an  extent  of  975,920  square  purposes.    The  number  of  occupied  holdings^ 

miles,  is  only  82,500  souls.     The  finances  of  exclusive  of  Grown  leases,  was  80,882,  cover- 

the  colony  are  flourishing.    The  expenditures  ing  10,809,170  acres  of  freehold  and  4,827,727 

are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  revenue  still  acres  of  leasehold  property.    Three  auaiters 

more  rapidly.    There  was  a  surplus  of  £186,-  of  the  land  was  farmed  in  large  holdings  of 

000  at  the  end  of  March,  1885.  from  1,000  to  100,000  acres  and  over.    The 

TuHUHiia. — ^The  Premier  is  Adze  Douglas;  the  acreage  under  grain  in  1884  was  673,567,  the 
Governor,  Miy.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Oumine  Strahan,  product  of  wheat  9,827,186  bushels,  of  oats 
appointed  in  August,  1880.  The  colony  of  9,281,839  bushels.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
Tasmania  has  an  area  of  26,216  square  miles.  1884  was  12,985,085,  against  18,884,075  in 
The  population  is  estimated  to  have  increased  1883 ;  the  number  of  cattle  698,687,  of  horses 
from  114,762  in  1880  to  130,541  in  1844.  The  161,786,  of  swine  200,088. 
bank  depK)sit8  increased  nearly  fourfold  in  the  There  were  open  to  trafiSo  469  miles  of  rail- 
same  period.  The  total  valuation  of  property  roads  in  the  North  Island  and  926  in  the  South 
increased  in  ten  years  from  £604,847  to  J^87,-  Island,  besides  91  miles  of  private  lines,  1,486 
916.  The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  £1,882,-  miles  in  all.  The  outlay  of  the  Government 
687,  the  exports  to  £1,781,599.  Wool  was  ex-  on  railroads  up  to  March  81,  1884,  was  £12,- 
ported  of  the  value  of  £450,367 ;  tin,  £376,446 ;  067,972.  The  rate  of  profit  in  1888  was  about 
gold,£l78,561;  preserved  fruit,  £96,069;  green  2f  per  cent.,  which  was  less  than  in  former 
fruit,  £80,156.  The  Government  has  sold  4,292,-  years,  owing  to  a  loweriug  of  the  tariff.  The 
767  acres,  and  leased  1,902,414  as  fiJieep-runs.  length  of  telegraph  lines  on  Jan.  1,  1884^  was 
The  mileage  of  railroads  in  1883  was  167,  of  4,074  miles,  with  10,037  miles  of  wire, 
telegraph-lines,  1,278,  with  1,648  miles  of  wire.  The  revenue  for  1884-'85  was  £3,820,000, 

The  revenue  in  1888  was  £562,189,  the  ex-  the  expenditure  £3,790,000.    The  revenue  for 

penditure  £538,036 ;  the  public  debt  in  July,  1886-'86  is  estimated  at  £4,130,000,  the  ex- 

1884,  £2,385,600,  raised  mainly  at  6  per  cent  penditure  at  £4,100,000.  A  new  loan  of  £872,- 

f  or  public  works.  376  is  to  be  raised  to  meet  expenses  up  to  1887. 

New  ZetlMid.— The  ministry  at  the  beginning  ,  The  debt  in  March,  1884,  was  £32,367,711. 
of  1885  was  composed  as  follows :  Premier  and  *  Tke  IbMl  4t"^8tliMi« — ^In  1884  certain  Maori 
Oolonial  Treasurer,  also  Oommissioner  of  Ous-  chiefs  visited  England  and  presented  to  the 
toms.  H.  A.  Atkinson ;  Minister  of  Lands  and  Government  a  memorial  setting  forth  that  the 
Immigration,  William  RoUeston ;  Minister  of  treaty  of  Waitangi  secured  them  in  their  chief- 
Native  Affairs,  John  Bryce ;  Oolonial  Secretary  tainship,  in  their  lands,  their  forests,  villages, 
and  Minister  of  Education,  Thomas  Dick ;  Min-  and  fisheries,  and  promised  that  laws  were  to 
ister  of  Public  Works,  E.Mitchelson;  Attorney-  be  given  to  them  in  like  manner  as  they  are 
General  and  Minister  of  Justice,  E.  T.  Conolly,  given  to  the  people  of  England.  This  covenant 
Postmaster-General  and  Oommissioner  of  Tele-  they  alleged  has  been  trampled  upon  by  the 
graphs,  K.  Oliver.  The  Governor  is  Lieut-  Oolonial  Grovernment  in  numerous  particulars 
Gen.  Sir  William  Francis  Druramond  Jervois,  enumerated  in  their  memorial.  In  a  separate 
appointed  in  Nov.  1882.  The  Agent  General  petition  Ohief  Tawhiao  prayed  that  the  pro- 
of New  Zealand  in  Great  Britain  is  Sir  Francis  ceeding  of  the  colonial  land  courts  with  re- 
Dillon  Ball.  spect  to  the  lands  of  the  Maoris  might  not  be 

The  population  in  1881  was  534,032,  includ-  confinned  until  the  return  of  the  deputation, 

ing  44,099  Maoris  and  5,004  Ohinese.  The  pop-  Lord  Derby  answered  that  Her  Mijesty^s  Gov- 

ulation  on  Jan.  1, 1884,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  emment  was  unable  to  interfere  with  the  courts 

was  540,877,  comprising  294,665  males  and  of  law.    The  first  memorial  he  transmitted  to 

246,212  females.    The  number  of  marriages  in  the  governor.  Sir  William  Jervois.    The  reply, 

1883  was  3,612;  births,  19,202;  deaths,  6,061.  containing  documents  bearing  on  the  subject, 

The  net  immigration  in  1883  was  10,029.  and  the  observations  of  the  Oolonial  Govem- 

Tlie  total  value  of  imports  in  1883  was  £7,-  ment,  was  received  May  8,  1885.    The  colonial 

974,088,  of  exports,  £7,095,999.    The  export  ministers  in  their  memorandum  confined  them- 

of  wool  was  68,149,430  pounds,  valued  at  £3,-  selves  to  the  period  since  1865,  when  British 
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troops  were  removed,  and  when  the  colony 
began  to  manage  native  affairs  without  inter- 
ference. They  declared  that  no  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Waitangi  had  taken  place  with- 
in that  period.  The  request  that  the  natives 
shoold  have  a  separate  legislative  body  of  their 
own  in  the  North  Island  they  pronounced  un- 
reasonable and  absurd,  since  the  Maoris  were 
represented  by  able  oMefs  in  both  branches  of 
the  Oolonial  Legislature,  and  there  were  no 
local  native  affairs  that  could  not  be  dealt 
with  by  their  committees.  A  proposition  made 
by  the  Aborigines*  Protection  Society,  that  the 
powers  of  the  native  lajid  courts  should  be 
transferred  to  an  elective  body  of  natives,  was 
declared  by  the  governor  to  be  impracticable 
and  undesirable. 

AIJ8IUA-BIJ1I€ART,  a  dual  monarchy  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Austna  and  Hungary  have  each 
its  own  Oonstitution  and  laws,  parliament,  min- 
isters, and  government.  They  are  united  in 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  and  in  having  a 
common  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy.  Com- 
mon affairs,  which  are  limited  to  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  foreign  relations  and  war,  are 
legislated  upon  by  a  parliamentary  body  called 
the  Delegations.  The  Delegations  consist  of 
00  members  chosen  from  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath  and  60  from  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
20  from  each  upper  and  40  from  each  lower 
house.  They  deliberate  in  separate  halls,  but 
if  their  decisions  are  different  they  meet  sim- 
ply to  take  a  joint  vote. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hun- 
gary is  Franz  Josef  I,  bom  Ang.  18,  1880, 
successor  to  his  unde,  Ferdinand  ^  and  pro- 
claimed Emperor  upon  the  abdication  of  the 
latter,  Deo.  2, 1848 ;  crowned  King  of  Hungary 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  Oonsti- 
tution, June  8,  1867.  The  heir-apparent  is  the 
Archduke  Rudolf,  born  in  1858,  only  son  of 
the  Emperor. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Imperial  House  for  the  whole  Empire  is  Oount 
G.  Kalnoky  de  EOrOspatak,  appointed  Nov. 
21,  1881;  the  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.  Field- 
Marshal  Oount  Bylandt-Rheydt,  appointed  June 
21,  1876 ;  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  von 
Eallay,  appointed  June  4. 1882. 

Iraa  tmA  PtpalatlM. — ^The  Austrian  Empire 
has  an  area  of  240,942  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  87,883,226,  as  returned  in  the  census 
of  Dec.  81,  1880.  The  area  of  Austria  proper 
18  115,908  square  miles,  that  of  the  Hungarian 
monarchy  125,089.  The  population  of  Austria 
in  1880  was  22,144^244,  against  20,874,974  in 
1869;  that  of  Hungary,  15,642,102,  against 
16,509,415.  In  Austria  there  were  10,819,787 
males  and  11,824,607  females;  in  Hungary 
7,702,810  males  and  7,989,192  females.  The 
independent  principality  of  Liechtenstein,  in 
Tyrol,  has  an  area  of  68  sanare  miles  and  a 
population  of  9,124  soals.  Tne  official  estimate 
of  the  population  of  Austna  on  Dec.  81,  1884, 
makes  the  total  22,864,106,  of  whom  11,170,468 
were  males  and  11,698, 688  females.    The  num- 


ber of  men  serving  in  the  army  and  navy  was 
162,428. 

The  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina and  the  Sai\jak  of  Novi- Bazar,  occupied 
and  administered  by  Austria- Hungary  since 
1878,  have  a  total  extent  of  24,247  square  miles, 
and  contained  in  1879  1,826,458  inhabitants. 
The  popalation  of  the  occupied  provinces  in- 
cluded 448,618  Mohammedans,  496,761  Greek- 
Orthodox,  209,891  Roman  Catholics,  and  8,489 
Jews.  Within  two  years  a  large  portion  of  the 
Mohammedan  population  has  emigrated. 

The  population  of  Aastria  was  divided  in 
respect  to  nationality,  according  to  the  lan- 

Siage  returns,  as  follows :  Oerman,  8,008,864 ; 
ohemian,  Moravian,  and  Slovak,  5,180,908; 
Polish,  8,288,684;  Ruthenian,  2,792,677;  Slo- 
vene, 1,140,304;  Servian  and  Croatian,  568,- 
615;  Latin,  668,653;  Roumanian,  190,799; 
Magyar,  9,887.  The  returns  of  languages 
spoken  in  Hungary  show  the  following  ethni- 
cal division:  Magyar,  6,206,872;  Roumanian, 
2,825,888;  Servian  and  Croatian,  2,825,747; 
German,  1,882,871 ;  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and 
Slovak,  1,799,563;  Ruthenian,  845,187;  Wen- 
die,  88,150;  Gypsies,  79,898;  Armenian,  8,528; 
other  native  tongues,  88,668 ;  foreign  tongues, 
56^892 ;  infants,  499,898. 

The  following  percentages  of  the  population 
followed  the  various  creeds  in  1880 : 


Boouui  OathoUo 

Chwek  and  AnnenUm  CathoUo. . 

Frotaatant,  etc 

Bynoitlne  Oreak 

Jawlah 


Total 


Aatrta. 

HoufBy. 

79*9 

11-6 

1-8 

S'8 

4-6 

60-0 

9T 

S0« 

16*0 

41 

100 

100 

87-6 

10*6 

96 

T-9 

4-8 


100 


In  1880,  82*59  per  cent,  of  the  males  and 
86*08  per  cent,  of  the  females  of  school  age 
and  over  in  Austria  could  not  read  nor  write ; 
in  Hungary,  44  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  58*5 
per  cent,  of  the  women. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  Austria  in  1888 
was  176,016;  of  births,  882,654;  of  deaths, 
701,199 ;  excess  of  births,  181,456 ;  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  Hungary  in  1882  was  163,- 
889;  of  births,  708,011;  of  deaths,  571,814; 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  186,157.  Of  the 
total  number  of  births  in  Austria,  14*5  per 
cent,  were  illegitimate,  and  in  Hungary,  8*3 
per  cent.  The  emigration  from  Austria  in  1880 
was  10,145 ;  from  Hungary,  11,000. 

The  population  of  the  largest  cities  in  1880 
was  as  follows:  Vienna,  including  suburbs, 
1,103,857;  Bnda-Pesth,  360,551 ;  Prague,  162,- 
328;  Trieste,  144,844;  Lemberg,  109,726,- 
Grfttz,  97,791 ;  Brunn,  82,660 ;  Szegedin,  78,- 
675 ;  Cracow,  66,095. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Aastria,  2,275,117 
were  returned  as  engaged  in  agricultare  on 
their  own  lands,  90,030  on  rented  land,  and 
8,789,421  as  farm-laborers;  1,805  as  mine* 
owners  and  116,565  as  mining  operatives; 
575,811    as  manufacturers  and  1,641,287  as 
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operatiyes;  and  185,406  as  merchants,  with 
124,668  employes.  In  Hungary  the  farm-own- 
ing agricultural  class  numbered  1,451,707,  the 
tenant  farmers  28,898,  the  laborers  1,878,768; 
the  mining  proprietors  178,  employing  25,- 
782  miners;  the  manufacturers  880,766,  with 
885,680  workers;  the  traders  97,800,  with  79,- 
995  assistants. 

CMUierce  and  Indistry* — The  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  customs  union,  which  expires  in  1886,  in- 
cludes since  1880  all  the  lands  of  the  empire 
and  the  occupied  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  not 
the  cities  of  Trieste  and  Flume,  which  are  left 
free  ports.  The  total  value  of  merchandise  im- 
ports in  1882  was  654,178,740  florins  (1  florin 
=  45*3  cents),  the  total  value  of  exports  78,- 
169,277  florins,  the  former  having  iucreased 
from  52,100,000  and  the  latter  from  65,470,- 
251  florins  in  1878. 

The  total  exports  in  1888  were  valued  at 
749,920,510  florins,  of  which  457,410,860  flor- 
ins  were  shipped  by  land  across  the  German 
frontier,  56,160,410  florins  across  the  Italian, 
48,757,060  across  the  Roumanian,  28,818,910 
across  the  Russian,  17,229,920  across  the  Ser- 
vian, 5,992,790  across  the  Swi&<«,  262,280  across 
the  Turkish,  and  8,440  across  the  Montenegrin 
frontiers ;  97,424,420  florins  by  sea  through 
Trieste,  and  88,855,880  through  Fiume  and 
other  portSp  The  values  of  the  chief  exports 
in  1888  were  as  follow : 

AitlcjM.  Fkilni. 

Cereals .' 120,778,700 

Textiles  and  textile  materials. 111,068,700 

Animals  and  animal  prodaoe 97,086,000 

rael 77,»»,020 

Sugar 70,178,980 

Hardware 41,770,120 

Glassand  crockery 27,978,020 

wines  and  Uqaor 28,205,640 

Fralts,  plants,  and  roots 28,879,940 

Leather  and  leather  manalkctorea. 21,212,410 

Wood  mann&otnres 17,609,620 

Iron  and  iron  manufkctores. 11,757,990 

The  value  of  the  specie  export  of  1888  was 
4,154,080  florins. 

The  special  trade  of  Hungary  in  1888  was 
divided  as  follows :  Imports  from  Austria,  186,- 
000,000  florins,  in  round  numbers ;  from  other 
countries,  64,000,000  florins ;  exports  to  Aus- 
tria, 220,000,000  florins;  to  other  countries, 
185,440,000  florins.  Of  the  imports  85  per 
cent,  consisted  of  textiles,  7*69  per  cent,  of 
cattle,  etc.,  5*96  of  iron  and  manufactures 
thereof,  and  the  remainder  of  grain  and  rice, 
machinery,  and  leather  goods.  Of  the  exports 
89*66  per  cent,  consisted  of  grain  and  flour, 
12*67  of  animals,  6*68  per  cent,  of  wine  and 
spirits,  and  5*81  per  cent  of  wool  and  woolens. 
The  general  commerce  of  1884  amounted  to 
484,489,887  florins  of  importa,  and  893,694,- 
494  florins  of  exports,  showing  a  decline  in 
the  latter  of  nearly  forty  millions,  chiefly  in 
the  classes  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  wine. 

The  value  of  the  mining  products  of  Austria 
in  1882  was  returned  as  69,885,480  florins— 
the  largest  product  being  coal  and  lignite,  the 
next  in  value  salt,  and  next  silver,  iron,  and 
lead  ores.    The  furnace  products,  not  included 


in  the  above,  were  valued  at  28,908,070  florins. 
The  total  value  of  manufactured  products  in 
Austria  is  estimated  for  1860  at  more  than 
1,000,000,000  florins.  The  product  of  mines 
and  reducing  works  in  Hungary  is  valued  for 
1882  at  19,918,460  florins,  not  including  salt, 
of  the  value  of  12,599,110  florins. 

Heavy  duties  were  l»d  on  petroleum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Galician  oil-wells  and  the  en- 
couragement of  refining.  The  oil-springs  have 
not  heretofore  proved  productive,  but  large 
refineries,  using  Russian  crude  oil,  were  estab- 
lished at  Trieste,  and  the  import  of  American 
oil  rapidly  declined.  In  the  first  half  of  1885 
more  than  half  of  the  imports  of  petroleum 
came  from  the  Caucasus.  The  borings  at  Eo- 
lomea,  in  Galicia,  in  progress  for  several  years, 
finally  opened  up  in  1885  a  number  of  wells 
with  an  abundant  flow  of  petrolenm. 

Agrleittnt. — No  less  than  94  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  Austria-Hungary  is  productive. 
The  area  under  cultivation  in  Austria  is  46,- 
108,070  acres,  woods  28,280,412  acres,  meadow 
and  pasture  11,810,588  acres.  The  acreage 
and  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1888 
were  as  follow: 


CHOPS. 


Orain 

Potatoes . . . 
Beet-sugar. 

Wine 

Hajr 


Aem. 


16,688,201 

2,678,265 

660,628 

516.676 

9,626,877 


flPdUCii 


278,816,278  bush. 
280,660,627  bnsh. 

82,440,600  cwta. 

76,480,810  gals. 
190,629,127  cwta. 


The  valuation  of  landed  property  in  1880 
was  7,721,849,000  florins;  the  value  of  the 
annual  production  was  estimated  at  1,756,442,- 
480  florins.  The  number  of  horses  in  1880 
was  1,468,280,  cattle  8,584,077,  sheep  8,841,- 
840,  swine  2,721,541,  goats  1,006,675. 

The  productive  area  in  Hungary  is  76,500,- 
000  acres,  of  which  21,500,000  were  cultivated, 
22,514,450  under  forest,  and  the  rest  under 
grass  and  pasture.  The  agricultural  returns 
for  1888  are  as  follow  : 


CROPS. 

Grain , 

Potatoes 

Beet-sugar , 

Wine 

Tobacco 

Flia  and  hemp... 


19,188,618 
972,968 
190,064 
899,764 
147,606 
196,786 


ProdocL 


807,n4.079  bush. 

86,024,079  bush. 

84,848,068  cwt. 

101,994,970  gals. 

1,088,866  cwt 

924,118  cwt 


The  animal  census  of  1880  gives  the  number 
of  horses  as  1,819,508,  cattle  4,597,548,  sheep 
9,252,128,  goats  286,852.  The  Hungarian 
wheat-crop  in  1886  was  17  per  cent  better 
than  the  average,  and  with  a  smaller  acreage 
the  product  was  greater  than  that  of  1884. 

BaOroads. — The  state  lines  of  Austria  in  the 
beginning  of  1884  had  a  total  length  of  655 
miles,  private  lines  leased  to  the  state  1,852 
miles,  and  private  lines  worked  by  companies 
5,628  miles,  total  7,685  miles:  state  lines  in 
Hungary  1,983  miles,  private  lines  worked  by 
the  state  189  miles,  by  companies  8,063  miles, 
total  5,185  miles;  total  receipts  in  1888,  248,- 
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866,940  florins.  A  short  line  connecting  Mos- 
tar,  the  capital  of  Herzegovina,  with  the  small 
port  of  Emetkovio,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
was  opened  Jane  18,  1885.  Mostar  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  Austrian  system  by  a  line 
to  Serajevo  as  soon  as  a  parliamentary  credit 
is  granted. 

The  qaestion  of  nationalization  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  was  decided  by  the  Reichs- 
rath,  in  the  spring,  in  the  negative.  The  char- 
ter of  the  company  was  prolonged  upon  con- 
ditions arranged  with  the  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  company  reduced  the 
tariffs  25  or  80  per  cent,  ana  engaged  to  in- 
vest 40,000,000  florins  a  year  in  extending  its 
lines. 

Tel4;iapli8r~In  1838  there  were  82,684  miles 
of  telegraph  lines  in  Austria,  with  59,782  miles 
of  wire;  number  of  messages  6,559,8"! 8,  re- 
ceipts 4,058,860  florins,  expenses  8,646,400 
florins.  The  length  of  tne  Hungarian  lines  in 
1882  was  9,894  miles,  of  wire  85,456  miles; 
the  number  of  messages  8,415,640;  receipts 
1,609,770,  expenses  1,729,860  florins.  In  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  there  were  in  1882  1,560 
miles  of  telegraph-lme,  and  the  number  of 
messages  was  878,852. 

The  Ptsl-Oflleei — ^The  Austrian  post-office  in 
1882  forwarded  812,470,050  letters  and  postal- 
canls,  44,987,650  circulars,  etc.,  80,578,400 
newspapers,  and  82,077,500  packages;  the 
Hungarian  post-office,  98,188,000  letters  and 
cards^  18,700,000  circulars,  etc.,  and  41,810,- 
500  packages.  The  post-office  receipts  in  Aus- 
tria were  19,150,650  florins,  while  the  expenses 
were  15,886,860  florins;  the  receipts  in  Hun- 
gary were  7,860,080  florins,  and  the  expenses 
5,744,140  florins. 

HftTlgadM*  —  The  Austro  -  Hungarian  mer- 
chant marine  in  1884  comprised  66  ocean- 
steamers,  of  67,562  tons,  68  coasting-steamers, 
of  10,717  tons,  and  9,040  sailing-vessels,  in- 
cluding coasters  and  fishing-smacks,  of  248,128 
tons,  employing  collectively  28,971  seamen. 
The  Austrian  trade  with  the  East  is  carried  on 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd  line  of  steam- 
ers, subsidized  by  the  Imperial  Gt)vernment  at 
the  rate  of  1,780,000  florins  per  annum.  This 
company  had  in  1884  a  fleet  of  84  vessels,  of 
69,818  tons.  The  tonnage  entered  at  Austrian 
ports  in  1882  was  6,774,677;  cleared,  6,784,- 
896.  The  tonnage  under  the  Austrian  flag  was 
87  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

ne  Amj. — Military  service  is  universal  and 
obligatory.  The  annual  recruit  is  94,000  men. 
The  active  army  and  its  reserve  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  common  Minister  of  War,  the 
Landwehr  of  the  two  monarchies  under  the 
control  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Ministers 
of  Defense  in  times  of  peace.  The  Austrian 
military  system  has,  with  some  modiflcation, 
been  enforced  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
The  period  of  service  is  three  years  with  the 
colors,  beginning  with  the  twenty-flrst  year, 
seven  in  the  reserve,  and  two  in  the  Landwehr. 
The  effective  in  1888  was  as  follows: 


DESCSimON  OK  TROOPS. 


footbg. 


War 


102  reglmenta  of  Infiuitiy 

1  regimeDt  of  Tyrolean  Jtgen 

88  iMtttalions  of  J  Sgera 

41  ragtments  of  cayaliy 

18  regiments  of  flold*art1IIerj 

18  iMttaUons  fortreas-artUIery 

8  engtaeer  rctfinienU 

1  regiment  ofploneers 

1  raflway-and  telet^ph  regiment 

Tnia 

Stall;  medieaU  and  other  ettabHahmenta. 

Total  standing  armj 

Anstzlan  Landwehr. 

Honffarlan  Landwehr. 

Gendannerle,  ete 

Toitl 


144,78S 

8,843 

18,888 

48,871 

80,088 

7,088 

6,019 

8,029 

844 

8,8M 

14,081 


490,680 
18,118 
88,490 
61,588 
68,474 
18,481 
18,800 
7,099 
4.668 
86,800 
88,641 


800,084 

n4,106 

8,M8 
7,540 
6,854 

188,088 

187,884 

6,164 

872,400  ,1,089^ 


On  the  peace  footing  there  are  18,678  offi- 
cers, and  in  war  82,y68;  in  peace,  52,176 
horses ;  in  war.  205,816. 

Tke  Mavy. — The  naval  forces  in  1884  con- 
sisted of  18  ironclads,  11  cmisers,  15  coast- 
gaards,  5  transports,  22  torpedo-boats,  in- 
cluding 4  of  the  first  class,  and  a  nninber  of 
school-ships,  etc.  The  largest  ironclad  is  the 
Tegethoff,  with  14^inch  armor,  and  carrying 
6  27-ton  gnns.  The  cruiser  Onstozza  has  9-inch 
plates  and  8  22-ton  guns.  In  course  of  con- 
struction is  the  Kronprinz  Erzherzog  Rudolf, 
of  the  Tegethoff  class,  with  16-inch  steel  plates 
and  a  speed  of  16  or  17  knots ;  also,  two  torpe- 
do cruisers  of  novel  construction  and  high  speed. 
The  navy,  in  time  of  peace,  has  6,890  sailors. 

lliiMMi — The  common  expenditures  of  the 
empire  are  borne  by  Austria  and  Hungary  in 
the  proportion  of  68*6  per  cent,  by  the  former 
and  81*4  per  cent,  by  the  latter.  The  surplus 
from  customs  is  applicable  to  common  expend- 
itures, and  the  excess  over  these  and  other 
receipts,  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1885  at 
97,862,860  florins,  is  assessed  on  the  two  mon- 
archies. The  total  budget  for  that  year  is 
119,458,510  florins,  of  which  4,880,700  florins 
are  assigned  to  tlie  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
102,285,185  florins  to  the  Ministry  of  War  for 
the  army,  and  10,788,589  for  the  navy,  1,972,- 
570  florins  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
126,516  florins  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the 
occupied  provinces  in  1885  are  estimated  at 
7,892,630  florins,  of  which  6,360,000  florins 
are  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

Heethigs  ^  tlie  fiocrtn.-— The  Czar  of  Russia 
met  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  at  Kremsier,  in 
Moravia,  on  August  25.  The  conference  was 
attended  with  elaborate  ceremonial,  military 
display,  profuse  luxury,  and  various  pageants. 
Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
the  life  of  the  Czar,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  three  Emperors  at  Skiernie- 
vice,  the  year  before.  The  whole  route  from 
Hullein  was  lined  with  troops,  and  all  the  sta- 
tions through  which  the  Czar  passed  were 
closed  to  the  public.  The  absence  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  from  the  present  conference  was 
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a  subject  of  comment.  Thoagh  tbe  beginning  cy  of  Prince  Bismarck  took  a  direction  so  di- 
of  tbe  conference  was  reported  to  bave  been  rectly  antagonistic  to  Austrian  productive  inter- 
formal  to  a  marked  degree,  a  more  cordial  man-  ests  in  1885  tbat  severe  reprisids  were  contem- 
ner was  noticed  after  an  interview  between  plated.  His  anti- Austrian  policy  was  initiated 
Count  Kalnoky  and  M.  de  Giers.  A  motive  some  time  before  by  closing  Germany  to  Aus- 
for  a  rapprochement  was  surmised  to  exist  in  tro-Hungarian  cattle,  a  measure  tbat  was  fol- 
the  critical  relations  between  England  and  Ras-  lowed  by  a  war  of  railroad  tariffs.  In  1886  tbe 
sia.  If  the  war  tbat  was  witb  difficulty  avoided  "  soand  egotism  "  of  his  commercial  policy  car- 
a  few  months  before  shoald  yet  ensue,  the  local-  ried  him  to  tbe  point  of  imposing  a  sur-taz  of 
ization  of  the  conflict  in  Asia  would  lie  within  three  marks  per  one  hundred  kilos  on  cereals, 
the  objects  of  the  league  of  peace.  Tet,  even  and  raising  tbe  timber  duties.  At  a  conference 
if  Germany  adhered  to  such  a  policy,  Austria  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Ministers  in 
might  be  tempted  to  seek  to  cripple  her  rival  February,  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  grain, 
in  eastern  Europe,  and  to  form  new  combina^  flour,  and  malt  duties  to  the  rates  contem- 
tions  tbat  woula  further  her  plans  at  the  cost  plated  in  Germany,  and  also  to  increase  the 
of  Russia.  If  Austria  and  Germany  have  duties  on  woolen  fabrics  and  a  great  number 
agreed  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  Porte  to  of  other  industrial  products,  fiy  tbe  subse- 
maintain  neutrality  and  keep  the  Dardanelles  quent  decision  of  the  legislature,  retaliatory 
closed  in  the  event  of  an  Anglo- Russian  war,  measures  were  given  up  for  the  present.  The 
then  Russia  has  a  motive  for  promising  to  object  of  the  ttuiff  war  inaugurated  by  Ger- 
give  room  to  Austrian  expansion  in  the  direc-  many  was  to  extort  concessions  from  Austria 
tion  of  the  iEgean,  to  cease  crossing  the  aims  for  the  beneflt  of  German  industry.  The  Hun- 
of  Austrian  poUcy  in  the  Balkans,  and  to  abate  garians  desired  either  an  abatement  of  tiie 
her  pretensions  to  be  tbe  protector  of  all  the  tariff  on  German  manufactures  or  heavy  duties 
Slavic  peoples — a  theory  that  has  ag^avated  on  grain  and  cattle  that  would  shut  out  the 
internal  troubles  as  among  the  Ruthenians,  the  products  of  Roumania  and  other  countries  and 
Ozechs,  and  other  Slav  nationalities,  of  Aus-  render  the  Austrians  as  dependent  on  them 
tria,  and  even  in  Prussia,  lately,  among  the  for  their  food-supply  as  they  were  dependent 
Wends  of  Silesia,  besides  creating  extemd  dif-  on  Austrian  industry.  Hungarian  statesmen 
Acuities  in  tbe  path  of  Austrian  development,  proposed  a  customs  union  witb  Germany,  a 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  at  Eremsier  the  scheme  which  the  German  Chancellor  is  sus- 
Austrian  and  German  Emperors  came  together,  pected  of  harboring.  Since  the  immediate  bar- 
according  to  their  annual  custom,  at  Gastein,  mony  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  inter- 
on  August  0,  amid  courtly  and  popular  festivi-  ests  of  the  two  empires  could  not  be  expected, 
ties.  Their  meeting  was  followed  by  a  con-  tbe  plan  was  suggested  of  maintaining  lesser 
ference  at  Yarzin  between  Count  Ealnoky  and  protective  rates  between  one  another  and  a 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  communicated  with  the  nigh  common  tariff  against  the  world  outside. 
Austrian  and  Russian  Chancellors  at  their  sub-  Anstria. — The  legislative  powers  in  Austria, 
sequent  conference  in  Kremsier.  or  Cisleithania,  are  divided  between  the  Cen- 

Mr.  Kcitoy. — Mr.  Keiley,  whose  appointment  tral  Diet  or  Reichsrath  and  the  17  Provincial 
as  American  Minister  to  Italy  was  canceled  on  Diets  representing  tbe  separate  states  compos- 
account  of  the  objections  of  the  Italian  Gov-  ing  the  monarchy.-  The  upper  house  of  t^e 
ernment,  waa  accredited  as  Minister  to  Vienna.  Reichsrath  is  composed  of  IS  princes  of  the 
The  Austrian  Government  likewise  intimated  blood  royal,  68  territorial  nobles,  10  archbish- 
that  it  would  prefer  not  to  receive  him,  partly  ops  and  7  prince-bishops,  and  105  life-members 
on  account  of  his  ultramontane  views  that  were  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  lower  house 
offensive  to  a  friendly  government.  As  this  is  composed  of  85  deputies  representing  landed 
ground  was  not  satisfactory  to  an  influential  proprietors,  116  representing  towns,  21  repre- 
circle  in  Austria,  and  touched  upon  a  delicate  senting  chambers  of  trade,  and  181  represent- 
question  which  all  desired  to  leave  at  rest,  ing  rural  communes.  The  deputies  are  elected 
another  reason  of  opposite  import  was  found  for  six  years.  If  the  house  is  dissolved,  new 
in  the  laxity  of  his  Catholicism  that  had  per-  elections  must  take  place  within  six  months, 
mitted  him  to  marry  a  lady  of  Jewish  race  who  All  laws  relating  to  recruiting  and  military 
was  not  a  Catholic.  Secretary  Bayard  addressed  service  must  have  the  consent  of  tbe  Reichsrath ; 
a  note  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in  which  all  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  cus- 
he  commented  on  the  unreasonableness  of  race  toms,  banking,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railroads 
or  religious  distinctions,  and,  intimating  that  a  require  its  co-operation ;  and  estimates  of  rev- 
temporary  cessation  of  diplomatic  intercourse  enne  and  expenditure,  bills  relating  to  taxation, 
would  be  no  calamity,  he  Jet  the  appointment  loans,  and  conversion  of  the  public  debt,  ana 
stand.  The  European  press  showed  no  sym-  the  general  control  ofthe  debt,  must  be  subject- 
pathy  with  the  American  view,  and  commend-  ed  to  its  examination.  Either  house  can  ini- 
ed  the  usage  among  the  governments  of  Europe  tiate  legislation.  All  laws  must  pass  both 
of  flrst  ascertaininff  whether  a  proposed  dip-  houses,  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
lomatic  representative  is  a  penona  grata  before  the  state, 
making  the  formal  nomination.  The  Cabinet  of  Ministers  is  composed  as  f ol- 

Tulff  War  with  Gemuuiy* — ^The  protective  poll-  lows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  tbe  Interior, 
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Gonnt  Edaard  Taafe,  appointed  Aug.  19, 1870 ;  tioD  from  the  Reichsrath.    A  oompromise  was 

Minister  of  £dacation  and  Eodesiastioal  Af-  effected  with  the  Bohemian  lana-owners,  by 

fairs,  Baron  S.  Conrad  d*£ybesfeld,  appointed  which  the  Ozech  representation  was  increased. 

Feb.  17,  1880 ;   Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  A  combination  of  Czechs,  Poles,  and  German 

Doni^ewski,  appointed  Jane  26,1880;  Minis-  Clericab  gave  the  ministry  a  minority,' in 

ter  of  Agricultare,  Count  Julias  Falkenhayn,  which  the  moderate  section  of  tJie  German 

^pointed  Ang.  9, 1879 ;  Minister  of  Commerce  party  united.    The  Cabinet  was  composed  of 

and  National  Economy,  Baron  F.  Pino  von  Slavs  and  Germans  in  about  equal  numbers. 

Friedentbal,  appointed  Jan.  14,  1881 ;  Minis-  The  moral  effect  of  the  Slav  success  and  oer- 

ter  of  National  Defense^  Maj.-G^n.  Count  8.  tain  changes  in  the  electoral  laws  gave  ibe 

von  Welsersheimb,  appomted  June  26,  1880 ;  Czechs  a  majority  in  the  Bohemiiin  Diet,  a 

Minister  of  Justice,  A.  Prazak,  appointed  Jan.  result  that  exasperated  the  Germans.    TheGrer- 

14,  1881 ;  without  portfolio,  F.  Ziemialkowski,  man  Liberals  left  the  Cabinet,  and  the  two  fac- 

appointed  Aug.  12,  1879.  tions  of  the  party  joined  to  oppose  the  Grov- 

VImmmi — ^The  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  emment  as  the  United  Left  The  Cabinet  re- 
year  ending  March  81,  1886,  is  474,666,699  mained  a  coalition  ministry  oiUy  in  name,  but 
florins,  of  which  96,262,000  florins  are  derived  the  Slav  tendencies  were  restrained  and  mod- 
firom  direct  taxes  on  land,  houses,  industries,  erated  by  the  skillful  management  of  the  Prime 
and  incomes ;  260,946,800  florins  from  excise  Minister.  The  late  Reichffl*ath  was  composed 
and  customs  duties,  tobacco  and  salt  monopo-  of  146  German  Liberals,  64  Czechs,  67  Poles, 
lies,  stamps,  the  state  lottery,  and  other  indi-  and  67  other  Slavs  and  German  Clericals.  The 
rect  taxes ;  26,006,000  florins  from  posts  and  extravagant  demands  of  the  Poles  for  public 
telegraphs ;  17,386,460  florins  from  railways ;  works  in  Galicia  nearly  broke  up  the  minis- 
and  the  remainder  from  mines,  forests,  and  terial  mtgority  by  driving  the  Clericals  over  to 
other  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  except  16,-  the  Opposition.  The  ministry  passed  a  liberal 
458,681  florins  of  extraordinary  receipts.  The  electoral  law,  extending  the  town  and  county 
ordinary  expenditures  are  estimated  at  440,-  franchise  to  all  persons  paying  6  florins  in 
681,960  florins  and  the  extraordinary  expendi-  direct  taxes,  instead  of  10  florins,  as  formerly, 
tores  at  74,837,418  florins.  The  ordinary  ex-  This  was  counterbalanced  by  a  retrograde  edu- 
penditnres  include  118,044,061  florins  on  ac-  cation  act,  lowering  the  standard  of  public 
count  of  the  public  debt,  100,860,790  florins  education,  that  was  passed  at  the  instance  of 
for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  83,817,886  florins  the  German  Clericals.  Toward  the  end  of  its 
as  the  Cisleithan  ouota  of  common  expendi-  period  the  Reichsrath  passed  for  the  Czechs 
tores,  41,420,110  florins  for  the  Ministry  of  two  acts  that  excited  the  jealousy  and  hostility 
Commerce,  19,806,800  for  the  Ministry  of  Jus-  of  the  Germans  more  than  all  others,  and  in- 
tice,  16,679,250  florms  for  pensiona  and  dota-  flamed  race  passions  on  both  sides.  These 
tions,  16,097,006  florins  for  the  Ministry  of  the  measures  were  a  compromise  that  failed  to 
Interior,  11,103,710  florins  for  the  Ministry  of  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Czechs,  but  they 
Agriculture,  10,934,726  florins  for  education,  are  sufficient  to  encourage  their  aspirations 
9,116,200  florins  for  the  Ministry  of  National  to  form  a  separate  state  with  its  own  Parlia- 
Defense,  4,660,000  florins  for  the  Imperial  ment  and  ministry,  and  to  see  the  Emperor 
Household,  4,253,870  florins  for  Public  Wor-  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  at  Prague.  The 
ship,  and  smaller  sums  for  central  establish-  more  important  of  these  two  acts  decrees  that 
ments,  management  of  the  debt,  etc.  the  Czech  tongue  shall  be,  equally  with  Ger- 

The  general  debt  of  the  empire  amounted  on  man,  the  officud  language  of  Bohemia.    The 

July  1,  1884,  to  2,683,944,488  florins  of  con-  other  creates  a  Czech  University,  besides  the 

solidated  funds,  88,318,027  florins  of  floating  German  University  existing  at  Prague, 

liabilities,  and  13,917,407  florins  of  capitalized  He  tScMial  BectlM.— The  result  of  the  elec- 

annuities.    The  interest  charge  in   1884  was  tions  for  the  new  Reichsrath  that  were  held 

116,008,860  florins,  of  which  Austria  bore  all  in  June  gave  the  Taafe  ministry  a  somewhat 

but  about  80,000,000  florins.     Austria  owes  larger  and  more  solid  majority,  but  failed  to 

besides  a  consolidated  debt  of  630,191,416  flor-  secure  Uie  two  thirds  that  the  Germans  feared, 

ins,  a  floating  debt  of  1,613,264  florins,  and  which  would  enable  a  revision  of  the  Constitu- 

142,116,968  florins  of  land-reidemption  annul-  tion  to  be  carried  through  against  their  votes, 

ties.     The  paper  currency  in  forced  circula-  The  German  Liberals  lost  about  20  seats.    In 

tion  amounted  to  360,961,770  florins  besides.  Bohemia  they  lost  11.    In  Vienna,  which  they 

The  interest  on  the  general  and  special  debts  have  always  carried  without  opposition,  they 

amounted  in  1884  to  about  114,670,000  florins,  were  defeated  in  four  out  of  the  nine  wards, 

Thf  DiMlitiM  9t  tkt  EfklunA.— The  Reichs-  through  the  votes  of  the  new  electors,  the 
rath  closed  the  sixth  and  flnal  year  of  its  ses-  "  five-gulden  men,*'  who  returned  Democrats 
sions  in  April.  Count  Taafe  was  called  to  and  Anti-Semites  in  their  stead.  The  Demo- 
office  in  1879,  during  the  crisis  that  followed  crats  are  extreme  Liberals  who  are  antago- 
the  downfall  of  the  German  Liberal  Cabinet  nistic  to  the  German  Liberals  on  the  question 
of  Prmce  Auersperg.  With  the  aid  of  the  of  favoring  the  aspirations  of  the  Slav  nation- 
personal  interposition  of  the  Emperor,  the  alities.  The  26  National  Germans  returned 
Czechs  were  mduced  to  cease  their  absten-  from  Bohemia  and  Styria,  on  the  other  hand, 
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go  too  far  in  their  demands  for  German  ra-  joined  the  next  day  hy.  the  rest  of  the  opera* 
premacy  in  the  monarchy  for  the  German  Lib-  tives,  and  fought  with  the  military.  The 
erals  to  act  with  them.  The  proper  strength  workmen  subsequently  demanded  a  ten-boar 
of  the  latter  is  thus  reduced  to  105  votes.  The  working-day ;  and,  after  causing  much  agita- 
Ruthenian  agitation  in  Galioia  failed  to  secure  tion  throughout  Austria,  accepted  as  a  corn- 
more  than  a  single  seat.  In  Oarinthia  and  promise  ten  hours  for  half  the  week.  Fifty- 
Oroatia  the  Slovenes  wrested  several  seats  from  three  workmen  were  arrested  for  taking  part 
the  German  party.  The  Polish  representation,  in  the  riots,  on  thirty -four  of  whom  heavy  sen- 
including  two  doubtful  Ruthenians,  numbers  62.  tences  were  inflicted,  and  on  the  remainder 

Ctaedi  AgltatfoB. — The  exasperation  shown  by  light  punishments, 
the  Germans  at  the  triumph  of  Czech  ideas  The  enforcement  of  the  new  law  against 
provoked  the  Ozechs  to  demonstrations  as  Sunday  labor  affected  many  interests  i^juri- 
angry  as  those  that  took  place  during  the  ously.  A  number  of  trades  were  exempted  for 
heat  of  the  struggle  for  the  recognition  of  the  public  convenience,  but  the  newspapers 
their  national  language.  The  American  Gov-  were  obliged  to  discontinue  Monday  editions, 
emment  was  drawn  into  an  inconvenient  po-  and  Jews  were  denied  the  exemption  claimed 
sition  in  connection  with  this  internal  Aus-  on  the  ground  of  having  another  holy  day. 
trian  question.  Mr.  Phelps,  the  former  Amen-  The  Jaucr-Kalller  FnmdSt  —  A  commercial 
can  consul  at  Prague,  was  obnoxious  to  the  scandal  in  Vienna  excited  great  interest  when 
Czechs  on  account  of  his  supposed  German  it  transpired  and  during  the  trial  of  the  par- 
sympathies,  and  when  a  report  was  transmitted  ticipants,  which  took  place  in  September.  The 
to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  by  most  important  of  the  swindlers,  Lucas  Jauner, 
Consul-General  Weaver  in  Vienna,  which  criti-  committed  suicide  when  detected.  He  was  a 
cised  the  extravagant  national  aspirations  of  director  in  tiie  South  Austrian  Escompte  Com- 
the  Czechs,  he  was  credited  with  its  author-  pany  and  manager  of  the  bank.  He  was  per- 
ship.  U'iB  recall  by  President  Cleveland  was  suaded  by  Euffler,  a  Jewish  speculator,  to  ad- 
gratifying  to  the  numerous  citizens  of  the  vance  funds  of  the  company  for  the  latter's 
United  States  of  Bohemian  birth.  The  ap-  speculations,  nearly  2,000,000  florins.  That 
pointment  as  his  successor  of  Mr.  Carl  Jonas  amount  was  sunk  by  Euffler,  who  handled 
pleased  them  still  more.  He  formerly  edited  14,000,000  florins  of  the  company^s  funds  be- 
a  Czech  newspaper  in  Racine,  Wis.,  in  which  tween  1882  and  1885.  Amtschler,  a  clerk  in 
he  advocated  the  extreme  Bohemian  state-  the  employ  of  the  corporation,  was  implicated 
rights  doctrine  and  showed  Panslavistic  lean-  and  charged  with  making  false  entries.  Euf- 
ings  and  hostile  feelings  toward  Austria.  On  fler  bought  up  bad  notes  and  had  them  dis- 
this  account  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  de-  counted  by  Jauner,  and  before  they  fell  due 
dined  to  issue  his  exequatur.  borrowed  money  from  the  bank  to  buy  them 

The  visit  of  an  American  deputation  of  158  back.    When  the  bank  accounts  were  audited 

Czechs  to  attend  a  performance  in  the  new  he  supplied  securities  and  money  to  cover  up 

National  Theatre  at  Prague  was  the  occasion  of  the  losses.    Euffler  speculated  rashly  in  sugar, 

noisy  demonstrations  on  June  15.    An  assault  and  lent  money  to  Bohemian  sugar-refiners, 

was  committed,  August  24,  on  a  party  of  Ger-  notably  the  firms  of  Weinrich  and  Tschinkel, 

mans  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  a  gym-  that  aiterward  failed.    His  operations  were  on 

nasium  at  Edniginhof.     In  the  autumn  ma-  an  enormous  scale.    He  was  convicted,  and 

noeuvres  at  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  quarrels  oc-  sentenced  to   seven  years'   penal    servitude, 

ourred  between  German  and  Czech  soldiers,  while  Amtschler  was  acquitted, 
and  a  riot  broke  out  in  camp.  Hogary. — The  legislative  authority  resides 

Labor  l^aUcSt — In  May  four  men  were  sen-  in  a  Diet  composed  of  two  chambers,  the  House 

tenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  after  a  of  Magnates  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 

trial  without  a  jury,  under  the  new  law,  for  The  former  was  composed  in  1884  of  2  princes 

an  anarchist  conspiracy  in  Wiener  Neustadt.  of  the  blood,  50  archbishops  and  other  digni- 

In  Prague  twenty-four  Socialist  miners  were  taries  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches,  692 

tried  by  jury  and  most  of  tliem  convicted  of  peers  and  dignitaries,  5  regalists  of  Transylva- 

lesser  offenses.    SubsequentJy  a  store  of  dyna-  nia,  and  2  deputies  from  Croatia.    By  the  law 

mite  and  apparatus  was  discovered  in  the  wood  of  1885  the  comooeition  of  the   house  was 

where  they  met.    The  arrest  of  two  Socialists  greatly  altered.    Out  of  the  251  noble  families 

caused  a  serious  riot  at  Trebitsch,  in  Moravia,  in  Hungary,  206  held  seats  in  the  old  House  of 

on  July  13.  Magnates.   In  the  reformed  Chamber  the  8,000- 

A  serious  labor  riot  occurred  at  Brtlnn,  June  florin  qualification  clause  reduces  this  number  to 

16.    Some  of  the  work-people  claimed  l^at  91,  but  among  these  there  are  21  families  repre- 

the  new  law  fixing  the  working-day  at  eleven  sented  by  from  8  to  16  members  each  and  sev- 

hours  includes  the  pauses  for  meals  within  eral  others  by  2  members.    The  total  number 

those  eleven  hours,  or  at  all  events  the  half-  of  hereditary  seats  is  reduced  to  200.    The  new 

hour  for  the  afternoon  meal.    The  burgomas-  class  of  life- peers  numbers  80,  who  were  se- 

ter,  when  appealed  to,  decided  against  them,  lected  partly  from  the  ranks  of  science,  art, 

but  they  went  on  strike,  stoned  the  lights  in  industry,  and  commerce,  and  partly  from  po- 

the  factories  where  work  was  continued,  were  litical  and  official  circles.    Out  of  the  class  of 
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magnates  by  birth  are  retained,  besides  those  ordinary  ezpenditare  are  105,647,947  florins 

qadified  by  paying  land-taxes  of  8,000  florins  for  the  national  debts,  66,810,867  florins  for 

or  above,  60  others  who  are  elected  onoe  for  financial  administration,  28,680,079  florins  as 

alL    The  Oatholio  prelates  and  the  heads  of  the  Hnngarian  qaota  of  common  expenditure, 

Protestant  religions  bodies  have  seats  in  the  28,771,260  florins  for  state  railways,  14,726,- 

reformed  upper  house.    The  old  house  num-  288  florins  on  account  of  the  Ministry  of  Oom- 

bered  900  members,  two  thirds  being  nobles  of  munioations,  and  18,767,869  florins  on  debts 

small  property;  but  in  the  reformed  Chamber  of  guaranteed  railways,  10,168,429  florins  for 

of  Magnates  the  hereditary  principle  is  attached  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  10,918,688  florins 

to  the  great  landed  esutes.  for  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  7,447,161  florins 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  by  for  National  Defense,  6,011,408  florins  for  the 

direct  suffrage,  limited  by  a  small  tax-payinff  administration  of  Croatia,  6,616,281  florins  for 

qualification,    from   which    certain    educated  Public  Worship,  and  the  civil  list  of  4,660,000 

classes  are  relieved.    Members  are  elected  for  florins.    About  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  is 

three  years.   The  house  consists  of  887  Hunga-  derived  from  direct  taxes,  the  house-tax   in 

rian  deputies,  76  Transylvanian,  84  delegates  1886  being  estimated  at  8,900,000  florins,  the 

firom  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  1  from  Fiume.  land-tax  at  88,000,000  florins,  and  the  tax  on 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  composed  as  proflts,  incomes,  etc.,  at  26,640,000   florins, 

follows :  President,  Coloman  Tisza  de  Boros-  About  one  third  of  the  revenue  comes  from 

Yeno,  appointed  Feb.  26,  1876 ;  Minister  of  indirect  taxes  and  monopolies. 

Finance,  Count  G.  Szapary,  appointed  Dec.  6,  The  special  public  debt  of  Hungary,  which 

1878 ;   Minister  of  National  Defense,  Baron  has  grown  up  chiefly  from  the  large  and  in- 

Bela  d^Crczy,  appointed  Dec.  26,  1888 ;  Min-  creasing  annual  deficits,  amounted  in  1884  to 

ister  near   the   King's   person.    Baron   Bela  1,278,860,000  florins.    The  value  of  the  public 

d'Orczy,  appomted  Aug.  12,  1879;  Minister  property  was  estimated  in  1888  at  1,816,100,- 

of  the  Interior,  Coloman  Tisza  de  Boros- Yeno,  000  florins. 

appointed  Dec.  6,  1876 ;  Minister  of  Education  Hngartei  ExUMIlfit — A  National  Hungarian 

and  Public  Worship,  August  de  Trefort,  ap-  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Buda-Pesth  on  May 

pointed  Feb.  26,   1877;  Minister  of  Justice,  2.    The  exhibits  were  not  confined  to  Hun- 

Dr.  Theodor  Paider,  appointed  Dec.  6,  1878 ;  garian  products.    Most  of  the  machinery  was 

Minister    of     Communications     and     Public  American  and  English,  exhibited  by  firms  hav- 

Works,  Baron  de  Eemeny,  appointed  Oct  14,  ing  patents  in  Hungary.    Vienna  furniture, 

1882;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Parisian   jewelry,  and    Bohemian    glassware 

Commerce,  Count  Szechenyi,  appointed  Oct.  were  displayed,  and  a  special  pavilion  was.de- 

14,  1882;  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  voted  to  Roumanian  and   Servian  products. 

Count  de  Bedekovicb,  appointed  Feb.  26, 1877.  The  specially  Hungarian  exhibits  show  the 

WbumtM, — ^The  revenue  in  1884  was  810,868,-  considerable  development  that  the  young  in- 

280  florins,  including   6,800,000   florins   ad-  dustries  of  the  monarchy  have  made  since  the 

vanced  on  a  loan,  and  the  expenditures  818,-  date  of  political  independence,  before  which 

606,680    florins.     The  budget  estimates   for  pipes,  swords,  and  saddlery  about  completed 

1886  give  the  total  receipts  as  826,817,696  the  list  of  Hungarian  manufactures.    There 

florins,  including  12,492,678  florins  of  transi-  was  a  promising  assortment  of  woolen  cloths, 

tory  revenue.    The  total  expenditures  are  esti-  linens,  hosiery,  hardware,  leather  manufact- 

mated  at  837,998,628  florins,  including  transi-  ures,  furs,  furniture,  perfumery,  artificial  fiow- 

tory  expenditures  amounting  to  2,000,677  fior-  ers.  canned  meats  and  preserves,  and  pottery 

ins,  investments  to  the  amount  of  28,020,876  and  majolica  of  strikingly  original  and  artistic 

florins,  and  4,196,806  florins  of  extraordinary  designs,  besides  vehicles,  harness,  and  saddlery 

common  expenditure.    The  principal  heads  of  in  the  ornate  national  taste. 
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BAPTIfing.    L  Begriir  BairtMi  li  Aaeitau—  $4,702,882;  for  missions,  $661,166;  for  edn- 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statis-  cation,  $104,168;  miscellaneous  contributions, 

tics  of  the  regular  Baptbt  churches  in  the  $1,292,166;  making  an  aggregate  of  $6,679,- 

United  States,  as  they  are  given  in  the  *^  Amer-  872.    The  statistics  of  the  educational  institu- 

ican  Baptist  Year-Book"  for  1886:  Number  tions  show  7  theological  institutions,  with  48 

of  associations,  1,178;  of  ordained  ministers,  instructors  and  467  students;  29  universities 

16,678;   of  churches,  28,699;  of  members  of  and  colleges,  with  286  instructors  and  4,868 

churches,  2,607,768 ;  increase  by  baptism  dur-  students ;  60  academies  and  seminaries,  with 

ing  the  year,  186,740;    number  of  Sundav-  468  teachers  and  6,960  pupils ;  and  16  institu- 

schools,  10,994,  with  82,247  ofiScers  and  teach-  tions  for  the  colored  race  and  Indians,  with 

ers,  and  792,780  pupils.  Value  of  church  prop-  111  instructors  and  2,292  pupils;  in  all,  111 

erty,  $26,686,969.    Amount  of  contributions,  institutions,  with  908  instructors  and  14,077 

so  far  as  reported :  for  salaries  and  expenses,  pupils.    The  total  value  of  the  grounds  and 
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buildings  of  these  institntaons  is  $8,170,449;  spices  189  diurohes  had  been  organized,  8,817 

and  the  amount  of  their  endowment  fonas,  so  persons  baptized,  and  740  Sunday-schools,  hav- 

far  as  they  are  reported,  is  $7,896,525.  ing  48,802  attendants,  sustained.     Aid  had 

Including  the  United  States,  British  Amer-  been  gi^en,  with  $29,799  of  gifts  and  $27,265 
ica, Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Baptists  of  loans,  to  118  churches;  and  additional  sit- 
haye  in  North  America  1,202  associations,  tings  had  been  provided  for  81,188  persons. 
29,521  churches,  17,226  ordained  ministers.  Fifteen  institutions  for  the  education  of  teach- 
and  2,607.899  members,  with  135,890  baptisms  ers  and  preachers  had  been  sustained  among 
during  the  year.  In  Brazil,  they  have  8  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  together  with  a 
churches,  8  ordained  ministers,  and  70  mem-  university  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  an 
hers,  with  20  baptisms  reported ;  in  Europe,  '^  International  School "  at  Monterey,  Mexico. 
66  associations,  8,279  churches,  6,087  ordained  Eleven  of  these  institutions  were  incorporated, 
ministers,  866,691  members,  and  8,778  bap-  The  sum  of  $140,000  had  been  added  to  their 
tisms;  in  Asia,  5  associations,  765  churches,  endowment  funds.  They  returned  in  all,  108 
486  ordained  ministers,  66,165  members,  and  teachers  and  8,241  students,  866  of  whom  were 
4,784  baptisms ;  in  Africa,  2  associations,  94  studying  for  the  ministry.  With  the  assistance 
churches,  56  (u^ained  ministers,  7,251  mem-  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund,  industrial  educa- 
bers,  and  50  baptisms;  in  Australia,  5  associa-  tion  had  been  actively  carried  on  in  the  insti- 
taons,  188  churches,  91  ordained  ministers,  and  tutions  for  the  colored  people,  in  some  or  all 
11,589  members;  in  all,  1,280  associations,  of  which  had  been  taught,  besides  the  literary, 
88,800  churches,  28,889  ordained  ministers,  scientific,  and  theological  branches,  carpenter- 
8,059,685  members,  and,  so  far  as  reports  are  ing,  furniture-making,  house-painting,  brick- 
given,  144,467  baptisms  during  the  year.  maldng  and  mason-work,  shoe-making,  print- 

PablieallMi  Sidety.—The  sixty-first  anniver-  ing,  agricultural  and  horticultural  work,  sew- 
sary  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  So-  ing  by  hand  and  with  machines,  dress-making, 
ciety  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  May  millinery,  laundry- work,  and  cooking. 
29,  80,  and  81.  Mr.  Edward  Goodman  pre-  VMmuj  Wm» — The  seventy-first  annual 
sided.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
have  been:  in  the  business  department,  $400,-  Union  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
277;  in  the  missionary  department,  $108,858;  June  1st.  The  Rev.  Edward  Judson,  D.D.. 
and  in  the  Bible  department,  $18,241 ;  in  all,  presided.  The  Board  of  Managers  reported 
$526,876,  or  $56,080  less  than  the  receipts  of  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
the  previous  year.  Sixty-seven  new  titles  had  year  had  been  $895,699,  and  the  total  of  ap- 
boen  added  to  the  cataJogue  of  publications,  propriations,  $446,815,  leaving  a  deficit  in  its 
Eighty-six  missionaries  had  been  employed  in  accounts  of  $50,616.  In  view  of  the  growth 
connection  with  the  missionary  department,  of  the  debt  of  the  Union,  which  was  accounted 
under  the  superintendence  of  which,  also,  127  for  by  the  statement  that  the  enlargement  of 
colored  ministers  and  students  for  the  ministry  its  work  had  exceeded  the  contributions  of  the 
and  98  Sunday-schools  had  been  furnished  churches,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
with  libraries,  besides  other  aid  given  to  min-  that  "  as  the  special  and  primary  obiect  of  this 
isters  and  Sunday-schools ;  50  churches  and  society  is  direct  evangelization  by  the  preach- 
462  Sunday-schools  had  been  organized ;  and  ing  of  the  gospel  and  the  circulation  of  the 
498  Sunday-school  institutes  had  been  held.  Scriptures,  the  Executive  Oommittee  be  ad- 
Reports  were  also  made  in  connection  with  vised  to  consider  the  expediency  of  diminishing 
this  department  from  the  Gkjrman  Baptist  Pub-  the  unduly  large  amount  of  money  expended  in 
lication  Society  in  Germany,  and  the  Swedish  educational  work,  that  thereby  the  preaching 
Baptist  Publication  and  Tract  Society  in  Stock-  force  may  be  increased,  or  at  least  may  not 
holm;  of  the  organization  of  a  Baptist  mis-  be  diminished  at  this  crisis ;  the  retrenchment, 
sion,  with  a  school  of  47  pupUs,  at  Erzeroum,  which  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded,  be- 
in  Armenia ;  and  of  publications  in  the  Ar-  ing  made  to  fall  so  far  as  possible  on  the  work 
menian  and  Turkish  languages.  The  Bible  of  education,  and  the  burden  of  this  work  being 
department  reported  concerning  its  work  in  thrown  more  and  more  on  the  native  converts 
distributing  the  Scriptures,  by  sales  and  grants,  to  Christianity.'*  A  suggestion  was  also  sp- 
in the  various  States  and  Territories,  and  sev-  proved,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Woman's  Foreign 
eral  foreign  countries.  Mission  Societies,  of  '^  the  importance  and  desir- 

HoMS  nisHliB  Sedetyt — ^The  fifty-third  annual  ableness  of  diverting  some  considerable  portion 

meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  of  their  increasing  contributions  from  the  work 

Society  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  of  education—to  which  they  are  almost  entirely 

May  27.    Mr.  John  B.  Trevor  presided.    The  devoted— to  the  support  of  direct  evangelistic 

Executive  Board  reported  that  the  receipts  for  work  for  the  conversion  of  the  men,  women, 

the  year,  including  conditional  or  annuity  funds,  and  children  in  heathen  lands."    The  reports 

had  been  $447,879,  and  the  expenditures  $858,-  from  the  mission-fields  showed  that  there  were 

126.    The  debt  had  increased  from  $54,881  to  in  the  Asiatic  and  African  missions — ^in  Bur- 

$117,988.     Seven  hundred  and  two  mission-  mah,  Assam,  the  Telugu  district  of  India,  among 

ary  laborers  had  been  employed  in  the  United  the  Ohinese  in  China,  and  at  Bangkok,  Slam, 

States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  under  whose  au-  in  Japan,  and  among  the  Bassas  and  on  the 
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Congo,  in  AMoa — 44  stationfl,  857  oat-stations,  sions  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  West  Africa,  Ohina^ 

281  missionaries,  791  native  preachers,  and  672  and  Italy. 

Bible- women  and  other  native  helpers,  in  all  The  receipts  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  had 
1,504  missionary  laborers ;  588  chnrohes,  of  been  $69,480 ;  and  the  accounts  showed  a  bal- 
which  825  were  self-sapporting;  55,941  mem-  ance  against  the  board  of  about  $300.  One 
hers,  with  8,788  baptized  daring  the  year ;  144  hundred  and  eighty-five  missionaries  had  been 
Sunday-schools,  with 5,748  pupils;  785 schools,  employed,  who  had  supplied  4,260  churches 
of  which  268  were  self-supporting,  with  854  and  baptized  2,981  persons.  Fifty-three  new 
native  teachers  and  17,045  pupils.  The  nmn-  churches  had  been  organized,  and  14  meeting- 
ber  of  church  buildings  and  chapels  was  405,  honsee  had  been  built.  Two  ministers  h^ 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  $402,489 ;  been  employed  as  theological  instructors  of 
and  the  total  amount  of  contributions  from  the  the  colored  ministry.  The  woman^s  mission- 
mission  stations,  so  far  as  was  reported,  was  ary  organizations  of  the  churches  represented 
$89,212.  From  the  European  missions — ^in  in  the  convention  were  invited  by  resolution 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece  to  appoint  annually  a  brother  of  their  own 
— were  returned  929  preachers,  572  churches,  State  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  they  may 
and  61,550  members,  with  6,776  baptized  dur-  have  paid  to  either  of  the  boards^  to  represent 
ing  the  year;  making  the  ffrand  totals,  for  all  them  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  At  the 
the  missions,  of  1,720  preachers,  1,160  church-  meeting  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  connected 
es,  and  117,491  membcnrs,  with  10,514  baptized  with  the  convention,  it  was  decided  to  take 
daring  the  year.  measures  to  make  the  Indian  missions  self-sus- 
Aabunal  CwftiPMMSi — The  fourth  Autumnal  taining,  and  to  renew  the  appointment  of  a 
Baptist  Oonference  was  held  in  New  York  competent  man  to  hold  theological  institutes 
oi^,   beginning   Nov.    10.     Papers    in    the  among  the  Indians. 

previously  arranged  programme  of   subjects  II.  SsTeith-Day  SaptMh — The  Seventh-Day 

were  read,  as  follow :  **  The  Indian  Question,"  Baptist  Oeneral    Oonference    met  at  Alfred 

by  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D. ;   ^'  The  Mormon  Centre,  N.  T.,  Sept.  28.    The  Hon.  William  L. 

Question,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  K  Gessler;  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  presided.    Statistical 

'^Socialism,  False  and  True,"  by  President  D.  reports  were   received  from    66  of   the  94 

J.  Hill,  LL  D. ;  "  Church  Finances  "  (a)  **  Ten-  churches  of  the  denomination,  which  returned 

ore  of  Property,"  by  the  Rev.  Alfrea  Taylor;  7,676  members,  and  a  gain  of  159  from  the 

g)  "Current  Expenses  and  Benevolence,"  by  previous  year.    Sixty- eight  Sabbath  -  schools, 

.  H.  Lamport;  "Christian  Art  in  Relation  being  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number,  re- 

to  Baptism,"  by  £.   Dodge,  D.  D,  LL.  D.;  ported  480  teachers,  869  officers,  and  4,907 

"  Liturgy  in  Baptist  Churches,"  by  the  Rev.  pupils.     The  Woman^s  Board  made  its  first 

Edward  Braislin;   "The  Revised  Version  of  annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 

the  Scriptures ;  its  Practical  Use,"  by  H.  F.  $2,500  lu^  been  raised  by  the  women  of  the 

Colby,  I).  D. ;  "  Tests  of  Admission  to  the  denomination  for  denominational  work.    The 

Church,"  by  Prof.  T.  Harward  Pattison,  D.  D. ;  treasurer  of  the  Memorial  Fund  reported  that 

"  The  Spiritual  Life  as  affected' '  (a)  "  by  In-  he  had  $82,000  in  his  hands,  the  greater  part 

tellectual  Problems,"  President  A.  A.  Ken-  of  which  had  been  devoted  to  denominational 

drick,  D.  D. ;  (b)  "  by  Social  Conditions,"  the  objects.  Several  bequests  and  gifts  of  property 

Rev.  Richard  Montague.    The  readings  of  the  had  also  been  made  for  the  fund,  the  value  ot 

Sapers  were  followed  by  general  voluntary  which  was  not  yet  estimated.  The  receipts  of 
iscnssions  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  ap-  the  Missionary  Society  had  been  $9,886,  be- 
pertained.  sides  a  gift  of  real  estate  which  was  worth  not 
SMthen  SivOft  CMmrtta.— The  Southern  less  than  $500.  Of  this  sura,  $7,464  had  been 
Baptist  Convention  met  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  contributed  for  general  and  special  purposes, 
6.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  MeU,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  and  $2,422  for  the  Permanent  Fund.  The  ex- 
president.  A  Question  arose  on  the  organiza-  penditures  had  been  $9,524 :  $8,733  for  China 
tion  of  the  boay  concerning  the  admission  of  and  Holland ;  $4,586  for  domestic  work ;  and 
two  woman  delegates  who  had  been  commis-  $1,254  for  administration,  etc.  The  society 
sioned  by  the  State  Convention  of  Arkansas,  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $1,392.  In 
The  majority  report  of  the  committee  to  which  the  mission  at  Shanghai,  China,  were  report- 
the  subject  was  referred,  favored  the  admission  ed  one  missionary,  one  Sabbath-school,  day- 
of  the  women,  while  the  minority  report  op-  schools,  and  18  church  -  members.  Twenty- 
posed  it  as  not  contemplated  in  the  constitu-  one  agents  of  the  society  laboring  in  the  home 
tion  of  the  convention.  A  motion  was  adopted  field  returned  92  additions,  58  of  which  were 
to  sabstitute  the  minority  report  for  the  ma-  by  baptism.  The  Education  Society  submitted 
Jority  report,  whereupon  the  women  with-  the  statistical  reports  of  Milton  College,  Wis- 
drew  their  application.  The  Board  of  Foreign  consin,  and  Alfred  University,  New  York. 
Missions  reported  that  its  total  available  funds  Eighteen  thousand  copies  of  tracts  had  been 
for  the  year  had  been  $81,289,  and  that  it  had  published  by  the  Tract  Society.  The  first  vol- 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1,144.  Fifteen  ume  of  a  book  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out.  Special  A.  H.  Lewis  had  been  published,  and  the  second 
mention  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  mis-  volume,  in  press,  was  nearly  ready.  Six  regular 
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periodicals  were  pablished  under  the  direction  report  of  228  schools,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 

of  the  society.    A  resolntion  was  adopted  by  bership  of  25,915. 

the  Conference  to  the  effect  that  the  Seventh-  The  receipts  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
Bay  Baptists,  "  believing  in  the  principles  of  (incloding  f  1,548  contributed  through  the 
humanity  and  of  the  Ohristian  religion,  and  Woman's  Mission  Society)  had  been  $12,966, 
being  themselves  engaged  in  efforts  to  establish  and  the  appropriations  made  by  it  had  amount- 
Christianity  in  China,  desire  to  place  on  record  ed  to  $4,800.  The  sum  of  $2,084  had  been 
their  earnest  protest  against  the  unchristian  raised  in  the  Church  Extension  department, 
policy  of  our  Government  with  respect  to  the  The  receipts  of  the  Forei^  Missionary  So- 
immigration  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  abhor-  oiety  had  been  $19,268,  and  its  disbursements 
rence  of  the  recent  most  unlawful  and  inhuman  $17,940.  Its  permanent  fund  was  $8,700.  The 
killing  of  Chinese  by  miners  in  Wyoming  Ter-  mission  is  in  India,  and  its  returns  are  included 
ritory."  Engrossed  copies  of  this  resolution  in  the  general  denominational  statistics  under 
were  ordered  sent  to  the  Chinese  legation  in  the  heading  of  the  Orissa  and  Bengal  Yearly 
Washington,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit-  Meeting.  It  includes  eight  churches,  with  which 
ed  States,  and  the  mission  in  China.  Besolu-  are  connected  a  Bible-school,  seven  common 
tions  were  adopteda  pproving  the  principle  of  schools,  and  sixty-three  iungle-schools  and  a 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  dispensarv.  The  Woman^s  MisRionary  Society 
and  declaring  the  license  system,  high  or  low,  returned  $8,868  of  receipts — ^in  addition  to  those 
as  applied  to  that  traffic,  **  wrong  in  principle,  of  the  former  society — and  co-operates  with  the 
and  a  crime  against  God  and  man."  society  in  the  support  of  schools  for  girls,  Ze- 

IIL  Free-WIQ  Baptist  Chnclu — ^Tbe  following  nana  missions,  and  a  Girls'  Orphanage,  in  con- 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Free- Will  nection  with  the  Indian  mission.  The  mission 
Baptist  churches,  as  they  are  given  in  the  ^^Free-  returned  in  all  566  communicants  with  40  ad- 
Will  Baptist  Register  for  1885":  Number  of  ditions  by  baptism  during  the  year,  8,185  Sun- 
yearly  meetings,  46;  of  quarterly  meetings,  da^^school  scholars,  and  a  native  ChriKtian  com- 
185 ;  of  churches,  1,496 ;  of  ordained  preaon-  munity  of  1,004  souls.  The  contributions  by 
ers,  1,286;  of  lincensed  preachers,  169;  of  native  members  amounted  to  500  rupees, 
members,  80,918.  In  addition  to  the  churches  IV.  B^gilar  Bqitteto  im  CIrait  Britite.— The  fol- 
represented  in  these  are  many  other  small  Free-  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Will  Baptist  bodies  in  the  Southern  and  West-  regular  Baptist  churches  in  Great  Britain  as 
em  States,  substantially  agreeing  in  faith  and  they  are  given  in  the  ^^  Baptist  Year  Book  " : 
practice  with  this  Church.  The  *' Liberal  Bap-  Number  of  churches,  1,961;  of  chapels, 
tist  Year-Book,'^  published  in  1884,  makes  the  2,894,  having  sitting  accommodations  for  882,- 
following  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  mem-  508  persons ;  of  pastors,  1,484 ;  of  teachers  in 
hers  of  such  bodies :  Various  Free- Will  Baptist  Sunday  -  schools,  89,085 ;  of  Sunday  -  school 
associations  in  the  United  States,  18,190 ;  Gen-  pupils,  384,018. 

eral  Baptists,  18,225;  Separate  Baptists,  6,829;  The  regular  annual  (spring)  meetings  of  the 

United  Baptists,  1,400 ;  Church  of  God,  40,-  Baptist  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  of 

000 ;   Free  Christian  Baptists  of  New  Bruns-  the  societies  affiliated  with  it,  were  held  in 

wick,  10,777 ;  Free  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia.  London  in  the  last  days  of  April.    The  report 

8,415.    These,  added  to  the  numbers  recordea  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  showed  that,  on 

above,  would  make  169,249  members  of  church  the  81st  of  December,  1884,  accommodation 

of  similar  faith  with  that  of  the  Free-WDl  Bap-  existed  in  8,900  chapels  for  1,160,000  persons, 

tist  Church.  The  reported  membership  in  2,699  churches 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  was  812,460,  an  increase  of  7,600  from  the 
benevolent  societies  at  hand  are  those  of  1884,  previous  year.  The  sum  of  £71,000  had  been 
which  were  presented  in  October.  The  Edu-  expended  in  new  chapels  for  the  provision  of 
cation  Society  returned  for  that  year,  its  forty-  about  18,600  sittings,  and  the  sum  of  £85,000 
fifth,  a  total  income  of  $8,581 ;  while  the  amount  had  been  paid  toward  the  diminution  of  debt, 
of  expenditures  was  $2,227,  and  $6,225  had  been  The  ninety -ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Bap- 
invested.  The  total  amount  of  invested  funds  tist  Missionary  Society  was  held  April  80tb. 
was  $10,616.  The  society  had  afforded  aid  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare  presided.  The  receipts  of 
twenty-one  students  in  the  Theological  and  the  society  had  been  £67,828,  and  the  expendi- 
other  schools  of  the  Church,  to  the  amount  of  tures  £67,858,  the  largest  in  one  year  during 
$1,119.  The  educational  institutions  include  the  society  ^s  existence.  The  debt  of  die  pre vi- 
Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  which  reported  an  ous  year  had  been  removed,  and  the  society 
attendance  of  867  students ;  Bates  College,  had  a  balance  in  its  treasury  for  the  first  Ume 
Lewiston,  Maine,  with  a  theological  school  in  thirteen  years.  Twenty-two  missionaries 
attached;  Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  had  been  accepted  by  the  committee.  The 
Ya.,  where  special  attention  is  given  to  the  federated  colonial  churches  of  Australia  con- 
instraction  of  freedmen  ;  Rio  Grande  College,  templated  raising  £2^00  a  year  for  strengtlt- 
Gallia  County,  Ohio ;  Ridgeville  College,  Ridge-  ening  the  mission  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
ville,  Ind. ;  and  five  seminaries  and  preparatory  The  mission-fields— in  India,  Ceylon,  China, 
schools.  Japan,  Central  Africa  (the  Congo),  the  west 

The  Sunday-School  Union  made  an  imperfect  coast  of  Africa  (Cameroons  and  Victoria),  the 
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West  IndieSf  Norway,  Brittany,  and  Italy — re-  weight  besides  which  smaller  bats  were  nsed 
turned  83  stations,  482  sab-stations,  180  mis-  in  the  latter  game.  Ten  or  twelve  years  after 
sionaries,  292  native  evangelists,  and  8  female  the  organization  of  the  Olympic  Club  in  Phila- 
teaohers  connected  with  the  West  African  mis-  delphia,  a  still  farther  advance  in  the  devel- 
sion.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  was  present  at  the  opment  of  base-ball  began  to  be  made,  two 
anniversary  of  the  society,  and  spoke  of  the  or  three  base-ball  clubs  springing  into  exist- 
good  results  that  were  following  its  work  in  ence  in  New  York  in  1845,  prominent  among 
the  Oongo  coontry.  which  was  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  the  Nes- 

The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  returned  receipts  tor  of  the  national  game  in  the  metropolis, 

amounting  to  JB6,209,  and  the  expenditure  of  The  organization  of.the  Knickerbocker  Olub  in 

£5,543  in  behalf  of  its  work  in  India.    It  had  itself  presents  a  brief  but  interesting  chapter, 

agents  at  15  important  towns  in  that  country,  As  early  as  1842  a  number  of  the  votaries  of 

consisting  of  88  lady  zenana  visitors,  15  assist-  the  then  existing  game  of  base- ball  used  to 

ants,  and  88  native  Bible- women  and  school-  meet  for  practice  on  the  vacant  lots  atTwenty- 

teacners,  by  whom  960  homes  were  regularly  seventh  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  and  here  it 

visited  and  1,270  pupils  looked  after.     The  was  that  the  old  club  may  be  said  to  have  been 

society  supported  2  boarding-schools  with  80  bom.    A  year  afterward  the  advance  of  the 

girl  pupils,  and  80  day-schools  with  950  chil-  dty's  boundaries  obliged  the  ball-players  to 

dren,  and  returned  7,000  dispensary  patients.  change  their  field  to  the  vacant  grounds  on 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  Murray  Hill.   When  this  latter  locality  became 

was  held  in  Swansea,  Wales,  beginning  Octo-  untenable  from  the  advance  of  residences  up- 

ber  6th.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Green  presided.    A  town,  the  players  emigrated  to  Hoboken,  and 

paper  was  read  on  the  progress  of  religion  in  prospecting  for  a  permanent  place  for  settlement 

Wales,  which  was  claimed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  they  selected  the  southern  end  of  the  Elysian 

the  work  of  Nonconformists.     A  resolution  Fields,  and  in  1845,  after  plaving  on  their  new 

was  passed,  calling  upon  all  members  of  Bap-  grounds  during  the  summer,  the  Knickerbocker 

tist  churches  possessing  the  franchise  to  vote  Base-Ball  Olub  became  a  permanent  organiza- 

in  the  coming  general  election,  "  to  be  loyal  to  tion,  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  its  club-play- 

their  conscience  and  the  Saviour  at  the  polling-  ing  rules  being  September  28  of  that  year, 

booth,  and  so  to  recognize  the  responsibility  of  The  Mglnal  Eate — By  way  of  showing  the 

Ohristian  citizens."  contrast  between  the  old  rules  of  the  game  in 

BiSE-BALL     The  now  national  field-game  vogue  thirty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the  mod- 

of  the  United  States  known  as  base-ball  was  ernized  and  perfected  game,  we  give  below  the 

evolved  from  the  old  English  school-boy  game  first  code  of  rules  adopted  by  the  Knicker- 

of  ^  rounders,"  which  is  almost  obsolete.    Be-  bocker  Club  in  1845 : 

^'??Vl%?°^  *^*^  ^"^  ^''^A  ?'  ?^?,fi«lio^  8EcnoNl.Theb««eBshallbofit)m"homo"tosco- 

whioh  both  games  are  played  is  similar,  there  ©nd  base,  forty-two  paoca ;  ftom  first  to  third  base, 

is  scarcely  any  resemblance  between  them,  forty-two  paoes  equicustant. 

the  original  sport  being  a  mere  boyish  pas-  8ec.  2.  The  game  to  consiflt  of  twenty-one  oounte 

time,  whUe  the  American  game  of  base-ball  is  ^^;J^}^  the^oondusion  au  equal  number  of 

a  sport  requiring  the  trained  skill  of  manly  SEo.T.'rhe  fill^mitbe  pitched  and  not  thrown  to 

athletes  to  excel  m  itw     The  development  of  the  bat. 

base-ball  in  the  United  States  has  quite  an  in-  8bo.  4.  A  ball  knocked  outside  the  range  of  the  first 

teresting  history.    It  first  appeared  in  the  At-  <>'i*^H^?  **  *?^,;  .  .           ^        .    .     .      ^ 

lantio  coast  cities  in  the  form  of  an  improved  *hf  wLI^n^rhf^.^'^n^TniSfSrif^^^ 

,           A          J        1 ., .          V  if  i«      :]  tne  last  one  caairxit,  la  a  nana  out:  if  not  cauffiit,  la 

phase  of  rounders  known  as  "  town-ball,"  and  oonaidered  fair,  and  the  striker  bound  to  run. 

about  the  oldest  town-baD  club  in  the  country  8eo.  6.  A  ball  bdng  atruck  or  tipped,  and  caught 

was  the  Olympic,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  either  flyin(<  or  on  the  first  bound,  is  a  hand  out. 

first  organized  in  1888.     The  game  was  also  ,.  ^*?-„^:  f  PL»y?»  ijnning  ^e  bases,  ahall  be  out  if 

v..o.«r.«  Sr.  IJ^TM,  i2V«<.iAn/i  4-A«r«<i  ttK^n^-  4.i*«*  ««  tho  DaU  18  in  tho  hands  of  an  adversary  or  on  the  base, 

Imown  in  New  England  towns  about  that  pe-  ^r  the  runner  la  touched  by  it  before  he  makes  his 

nod,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  its  being  played  base ;  it  beinff  underetood,  however,  that  in  no  in- 


by  any  special  clubs.    Afterward,  however,  it    stance  is  a  ball  to  be  thrown  at  kirn. 


_. jilready  out,  a  player 

the  difference  between  town-ball  of  the  Phila-  ning  home  at  Uie  time  a  ball  is  struck,  can  not  make 

delphians  and  the  "  Yankee  game  ''  lying  chief-  an  ace  if  the  striker  is  caught  out. 

ly  in  the  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  and  in  g"^-  J?-  Tjiree  hands  out,  all  out.           , 

the  size  and  weight  of  the  ball  used.  The  pitch-  ^m '*          *^'"                                  '''  "^ 

er  in  "  town-ball "  was  only  allowed  to  toss  or  Sto.  12.  No  ace  or  base  can  be  made  on  a  foul  strike. 

pitch  the  ball  to  the  bat,  while  in  the  ^  Mas-  Sec.  18.  A  runner  can  not  be  put  out  in  making 

sachnsetts  game  "  throwing  the  ball  to  the  bat  one  base,  when  a  balk  is  made  by  the  pitcher. 

was  the  custom;  the  ball  in  "  town-ball "  was  ?"°/i*-4?{i'T  baseallowed  when  the  ball  bounds 

«.»  i.u«'u«»wxu,  uA^s,  w^A  ^MA     ^TfAM  i^ou      " «»  out  of  thc  flcW  wfacu  struck. 

ten  mcbes  in  circumference  and  weighed  six 

ounces,  while  in  the  ''Massachusetts  game^*  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  simple  code  of 

the  ball  was  not  more  than  half  that  size  or  rules  a  base-runner  could  only  be  put  out  if  he 
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was  hit  by  the  ball  thrown  at  him  while  ran-  of  six  and  a  quarter  ounces  and  a  circumfer- 
ning  from  base  to  base.  The  New  York  Club  ence  of  ten  and  a  qnarter  inches,  an  onnce 
rules  of  the  Knickerbockers  of  1845  governed  heavier  and  an  inch  larger  than  the  ball  now 
the  game  in  the  metropolis  np  to  the  year  1857,  in  use.  Secondly,  the  bat  was  nnlimited  as 
when  the  then  existing  clnbs — prominent  among  to  its  length,  a  sixty-inch  bat  being  then  in 
which  were  the  Knickerbocker,  Gotham,  Eagle,  use  by  some  playelrs.  The  pitcher^s  position 
and  Empire,  of  New  York ;  the  Excelsior,  Pat-  was  undefined,  except  that  he  was  not  to  step 
nam,  Atlantic,  Eckford,  and  Continental,  of  in  front  of  a  line  forty-five  feet  from  the  home- 
Brooklyn  ;  and  the  Harlem  and  Union  of  Mor-  base,  and  this  line  was  twelve  feet  in  length* 
risania — met  together  in  convention  in  May,  Then,  too,  while  the  batsman  was  subject  to 
and  organized  a  ^^  National  Association  of  Base-  the  penalty  of  called  strikes  for  not  hitting  at 
Ball  Players/^  The  new  code  of  playing-rules  fair  balls,  the  pitcher  was  not  punished  at  all 
adopted  by  this  Association  in  1857  was  another  for  a  wild  delivery  of  the  ball.  The  boyish 
step  in  the  evolntion  of  the  game  toward  a  per-  rule  of  the  bound-catch  of  fair  balls  prevaUed, 
feet  development.  The  '*  New  York  game  " —  and  base-running  was  checked  by  the  prohibi- 
as  the  game  as  played  under  the  Association  tion  of  taking  a  base  on  a  fly  ball* catch  until 
rules  was  then  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  the  ball  had  been  held  by  the  pitcher.  Bnt 
Philadelphia  town-ball,  and  the  Eastern,  Mas-  the  rules  were  amended  year  after  year,  and 
sachusetts,  or  New  England  game — ^made  rapid  the  game  approached  nearer  the  point  of  per- 
strides  in  popular  favor  during  1858  and  1859.  feet  play ;  though  it  required  a  whole  decade 
But  it  was  left  to  the  Excelsior  Club  of  Brook-  of  yearly  revisions  before  base-baU  was  thor- 
lyn  to  g^ve  an  impetus  to  the  increasing  popu-  oughly  nationalized,  and  a  really  new  method 
larity  of  base-ball,  and  this  was  done  by  the  of  playing  it  practically  developed, 
two  grand  tours  this  dub  made  in  I860,  the  Tht  Thetry  of  the  ClaMc. — There  is  no  manly 
first  thruugh  the  western  cities  of  New  York  field-game  in  existence  the  theory  of  which  is 
State,  and  the  second  through  Pennsylvania  so  easy  of  comprehension  as  that  of  base-ball, 
and  Maryland.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  our  and  hence  comes  much  of  its  great  popnlari- 
American  game  started  on  its  voyage  of  life  in  ty;  and  yet  to  excel. in  the  game  as  a  noted 
1860,  for  its  previous  existence  had  only  amount-  expert  requires  not  only  the  possession  of  the 
ed  to  a  series  of  trial- trips,  as  it  were,  prepara-  physical  attributes  of  Bb*ength,  endurance,  and 
tory  to  its  popular  invasion  of  the  American-  a^ty,  combined  with  good  throwing  and  run- 
ized  portion  of  the  Western  world.  What  the  nmg  powers,  but  also  the  moral  and  mental 
Knickerbocker  Olub  did  in  the  earlier  period  forces  of  courage,  pluck,  and  nerve,  and  of 
of  the  history  of  the  game,  in  establishing  base-  sound  judgment,  quick  perception,  thorough 
ball  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  Excelsior  Club  control  of  temper,  and  the  presence  of  mind 
followed  up  by  their  successful  effort  to  extend  to  act  promptly  in  critical  emergencies.  The 
its  popularity.  The  advent  of  the  then  noted  simple  theory  of  base-ball  is  briefly  as  fol- 
Excelsior  Olub  nine  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  lows :  A  tolerably  level  fleld  being  selected,  a 
Troy,  and  Rochester,  and  afterward  in  Phila-  space  of  ground  is  marked  out  in  the  form  of 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  not  only  spreading  the  a  diamond  with  four  equal  sides,  on  each  cor- 
fame  of  that  club  far  and  wide,  but  in  popu-  ner  of  which  diamond  field  are  placed  the  four 
larizing  the  sport,  accomplished  in  one  year  bases,  three  of  which  are  base-bags,  and  the 
what  a  whole  decade  of  ordinary  work  would  fourth — home-base— of  stone.  Tne  contest- 
not  otherwise  have  done.  One  result  of  this  ants  in  the  game  include  nine  players  on  each 
tour  was  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  side,  who  occupy  the  nine  positions  in  the  field, 
base-ball  clubs  outside  of  the  metropolitan  which  comprise  the  pitcher  and  catcher,  the 
home  of  the  same,  as  was  shown  by  the  in-  three  basemen^he  short-stop,  and  the  three 
crease  of  the  list  of  members  of  the  National  out-fielders.  When  the  game  begins,  one  nine 
Association  from  twenty-five  dubs  in  1858.  to  take  up  their  positions  in  the  field,  and  the 
eighty-odd  clubs  in  1861,  the  year  following  other  side  send  their  men  to  the  bat.  The  ob- 
the  tours  of  the  Excelsior  Olub.  The  officers  of  iect  of  the  fleld  side  is  to  put  out  three  of  their 
the  first  National  Association,  elected  in  1858,  batting  opponents,  in  which  case  the  latter  in 
were  as  follow :  President,  William  H.  Van  turn  go  to  the  field.  The  batting  side,  on  their 
Oott ;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  B.  Jones ;  part,  strive  to  hit  the  ball  nitched  to  them  in 
Second  Yice-Ftesident,  Thomas  S.  Dakin ;  Re-  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  run  to 
cording  Secretary,  J.  Ross  Postley ;  Oorre-  bases  safely  without  being  put  out,  and  also  to 
spending  Secretaiy,  Theodore  F.  Jackson;  score  runs,  a  run  being  scored  every  time  a 
Treasurer,  E.  H.  Brown.  base-runner  touches  the  home-base  after  being 
The  playing-rules  of  the  game  adopted  by  at  the  bat,  before  being  put  out,  this  being 
the  National  Association  in  1858  were  crude  done  either  by  a  series  of  nits,  or  by  one  long 
and  incomplete  as  a  whole,  though  they  suf-  hit  that  sends  the  ball  beyond  the  reach  of 
ficed  for  the  purposes  of  the  hidf-organized  the  out-fielders.  The  batting  side  send  their 
style  of  play  in  vogue  at  that  period.  In  the  men  to  the  bat  in  rotation  until  three  of  them 
first  place,  the  regulation  baJl  was  too  heavy  are  put  out,  and  then  the  innings-play  ends, 
and  too  cumbersome  for  really  skillful  field-  This  goes  on  until  nine  innings  on  each  side 
ing,  its  legal  dimensions  admitting  of  a  weight  have  been  played,  and  then  the  side  that  has 
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scored  the  most  nms  wins  the  game.  In  case 
the  scores  are  equal  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  even 
innings,  then  play  is  continued  until  one  side  or 
the  other  scores  a  majority  of  runs,  or  until 
play  is  stopped  hy  darkness.  Unless  five  in- 
nings are  completed  on  hoth  sides,  however, 
there  can  be  no  game.  This  is  base-ball  in  its 
theoretical  form.  As  played  under  the  present 
code  of  rales  governing  it,  of  course  more  com- 
plex details  are  introduced ;  and  thoroughly  to 
interpret  the  professional  code  of  the  game,  as 
the  official  association  umpires  of  the  period 
are  required  to  do,  demands  mental  powers  of 
no  mean  ability.  A  match-game  of  base-ball 
averages  not  over  two  hours  of  time  in  play- 
ing, even  at  the  hands  of  amateur  exemplars 
of  the  game,  and  stiU  less  when  trained  pro- 
fessionals are  the  contestants. 

Prtftwrtsasl  Plaiiig.— In  the  early  period  of 
the  history  of  base-ball  the  game  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  class  of  the  4^ater- 
nity,  professionals  being  debarred,  under  the 
old  Association  rules,  from  participating  in 
match-games.  With  the  growth  of  base-ball 
in  popcdarity,  however,  came  the  opportunity 
to  make  money  out  of  it,  and  the  old  National 
Association  had  not  been  in  existence  ten  years 
before  professionalism,  in  a  disguised  form,  be- 
^an  to  find  a  foothold  in  the  institution ;  and 
m  1869  and  1870  this  element  became  a  ruling 
power  in  the  Association,  and  its  aggressions, 
culminating  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1870, 
led  to  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  fraternity 
at  large,  one  result  of  which  was  the  organi- 
zation of  two  National  Associations  out  of  the 
clubs  that  had  composed  the  first  Association 
— ^the  amateur  class  orj^izing  the  **  National 
Amateur  Association  "  m  1871,  and  the  profes- 
sional clubs  establishing  the  first  ^^  National 
Association  of  Professional  Base-Ball  Players" 
the  same  year.  From  this  time  forward  pro- 
fessional clubs  increased  in  number  each  season, 
and  fifteen  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
first  professional  association,  over  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent leagues  of  professional  clubs  were  in 
existence,  and  a  capital  reaching  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  was  invested  in 
the  business.  This  growth  of  professionalism 
did  not  lessen  the  amateur  class  of  the  frater- 
nity at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  spread  the  growth 
of  the  game  in  general  popularity,  though 
there  was  an  interregnum  when  sundry  evus, 
which  followed  in  the  train  of  professional 
playing,  temporarily  had  a  damaging  effect  on 
the  good  name  of  the  national  game,  and  for  a 
time  retarded  its  advance  in  public  estimation. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  National  League 
in  1876,  which  was  the  successor  of  the  first 
professional  National  Association,  introduced 
reform  measures  that  had  the  effect  of  purg- 
ing the  professional  clubs  of  the  '^  cracked  *' 
element,  which  had  worked  its  way  into  the 
arena,  and  the  war  the  League  made  upon 
pool-selling  in  connection  with  professional 
twU- playing  —  the  greatest  curse  American 
sports  have  ever  suffered  from— did  much  to 


purify  the  ranks  of  the  fraternity.  Since  then 
the  National  League,  and  the  later  organized 
American  Association,  have  combined  their 
forces  in  support  of  stringent  laws  in  favor  of 
playing  the  j^ame  in  its  integrity,  and  now 
honest  play  is  the  rule — enforced  by  strong 
laws — throughout  the  entire  professional  arena. 


The  Gnuid  Trarb— From  the  period  of  the 
grand  tour  made  by  the  Excelsior  Club  in 
I860  up  to  1880,  three  events  occurred  that 
formed  noteworthy  chapters  in  the  records  of 
the  game,  and  these  were  the  tour  of  the  Na- 
tional Olub  of  Washington  to  Cincinnati,  8t. 
Louis,  and  Chicago  in  1867;  the  tour  of  the 
Cincinnati  Club  to  Maine  in  the  East,  New  Or- 
leans in  the  South,  and  California  in  the  West 
in  1869,  during  which  that  club  accomplished 
what  no  other  club  has  since  done,  and  that 
was  to  go  through  the  entire  season  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  game;  and  the  visit  to 
Great  Britain  in  1874  by  the  Boston  and 
Athletic  Professional  Clubs.  These  tours  had 
a  great  effect  in  extending  the  popularity  of 
the  game,  the  trip  to  England  especially  giv- 
ing the  American  national  game  a  world-wide 
fame;  besides  which  the  remarkable  skill  in 
fielding  shown  by  the  American  base-ball  play- 
ers, while  playing  cricket  as  well  as  base-ball, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  English  cricketers  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  American  game  as  an 
excellent  training-school  for  learning  to  excel 
in  fielding  for  use  in  playing  cricket.  The 
ball-players  did  not  lose  a  single  game  in  which 
they  played  as  cricketers  whue  in  England. 

Hew  tt  toan  the  fiaasi — There  are  two  ways 
of  learning  to  play  base-ball :  the  one  is  to  learn 
it  for  the  simple  object  in  view  of  recreative 
exercise ;  and  tne  other  is  to  acquire  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  game  in  order  to 
become  a  professional  expert.  The  former  in- 
volves but  little  time  or  trouble,  inasmuch  as 
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the  theoretical  knowledge  requisite  for  the  catoh  the  ball  "on  the  fly'* — y\z,,  before  it 
purpose  can  be  readily  acquired  in  an  hour^s  touches  the  ground — ^in  which  case  the  batsman 
study  of  aoy  standard  work  on  the  subject ;  must  be  put  out  at  first  base  in  the  regular  way, 
while  au  altemoon*s  practice  on  the  field,  in  or  touched  wbile  oft  the  base.  The  moment 
an  amateur  contest,  will  afiTord  all  the  practical  the  batsman  hits  a  '*fair  ball  '* — that  is,  a  ball 
information  necessary.  To  become  an  expert  that  strikes  the  ground  in  front  of  tbe  foul- 
professional  player,  however,  not  only  neces-  ball  lines — ^he  drops  his  bat  and  runs  for  the 
sitates  an  attentive  study  of  the  rules  of  the  first  base,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  privileged  to 
fame,  and  of  those  special  applications  of  them  overrun  that  base  after  touching  it,  and  then  to 
known  as  "  points,"  but  also  a  regular  course  return  to  the  base  without  being  put  out,  pro- 
of training  in  order  to  insure  the  highest  de-  vided  he  touches  the  base  in  the  first  place  be- 
gree  of  skill  in  each  of  tbe  several  departments  fore  the  ball  is  held  by  the  base-player  while 
of  the  game.  To  learn  the  game,  therefore,  for  touching  the  base,  but  not  otherwise.  In  the 
an  hour  or  two  of  recreation  is  a  simple  task,  case  of  the  batsman^s  hitting  a  fair  ball,  not 
but  to  go  into  a  reg^ar  course  of  systematic  held  on  first  base  as  above  referred  to,  which 
training  in  order  to  become  a  skillful  profes-  is  caught  on  the  fly,  he  is  out ;  or  if  a  foul  ball 
siond  player  is  like  everything  else  in  which  is  similarly  caught ;  or  if,  in  running  to  first 
any  special  standard  of  pbysicd  skill  is  aimed  base,  he  runs  outside  tbe  path  of  the  base-lines, 
at,  viz.,  a  task  that  involves  steady  and  per-  or  if  he  hinders  a  fielder  from  catching  the  hit 
severing  application,  fatiguing  exertion,  plenty  ball,  he  is  out.  As  a  base-rimner  he  is  also  out 
of  pluck,  thorough  control  of  temper,  and  con-  if  he  runs  three  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  bases 
siderable  powers  of  endurance ;  and,  withal,  to  avoid  the  ball  while  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder ; 
the  physical  aptitude  to  excel  in  one  or  the  or  if  he  be  forced  to  leave  a  base  by  the  act  of 
other  of  those  special  departments  of  the  game  the  batsman  hitting  a  fair  ball,  and  the  ball  is 
known  as  "  pitching,"  "  catching,"  *'base-play,"  held  on  the  base  he  is  forc^  to  run  to,  before 
out-fielding,  batting,  and  base-running.  he  can  touch  it.  he  is  out.    When  the  batsman 

The  PlaylBg^Eiite& — It  would  be  beyond  the  hits  a  foul  ball— a  ball  touching  the  ground 

scope  of  this  article  to  occupy  the  space  with  back  of  the  foul-ball  lines — though  he  is  liable 

details  of  the  regular  code  of  playing- rules  to  be  put  out  on  such  ball  by  its  being  caught, 

of  the  game  that  now  govern  it,  and  there-  base-runners  are  not  forced  to  leave  t£eir  bases 

fore,  in  place  of  the  elaborate  rules  of  the  on  such  balls,  as  in  the  case  of  fair  hit  balls, 

game,  we  embody  the  pith  of  the  rules  in  de-  and  in  case  they  run  bases  on  such  foul  balls 

scribing  the  playing  of  a  regular  match-game^  they  are  privileged  to  return  to  the  bases  they 

in  which  are  introduced  the  prominent  points  left  when  the  baU  was  struck,  provided  they 

of  play  as  developed  under  the  rules  of  the  Na-  do  so  on  the  run.    On  a  foul  ball  caught  on  the 

tional  League,  the  professional  code  governing  fiy,  however,  the  base-runners  are  privileged 

tbe  game  throughout  the  country.  to  run  a  base  the  moment  the  catch  has  been 

Supposing  the  diamond  field  laid  out,  con-  made.    There  are  two  claeees  of  foul  balls, 

testing  nines  chosen,  an  umpire  selected,  and  one  class  comprising  balls  hit  high  in  the  air, 

the  choice  of  innings  tossed  lor,  the  nine  cap-  and  the  other  balls  hit  directly  to  the  ground, 

tained  by  A  going  to  the  bat  and  that  by  B  go-  If  a  ball,  hit  up  in  the  air,  falls  on  fair  ground, 

ing  to  the  field,  the  umpire  calls  play,  and  it  becomes  fair ;  if  it  falls  on  foul  ground,  it 

the  contest  begins.    When  the  batsman  takes  becomes  foul.    But  if  the  ball  be  hit  direct 

his  position  at  the  bat,  the  umpire  asks  him  to  the  ground,  no  matter  if  it  first  strikes  the 

whether  he  wants  the  ball  delivered  to  him  ground  fair  or  foul,  it  only  becomes  a  fair  or 

** high  "  or  "low,"  and  on  his  naming  the  char-  foul  ball  as  it  rests  on  the  ground  in  rolling 

aoter  of  the  ball  he  wants,  the  pitcher  is  re-  from  foul  ground  to  fair,  or  vice  versa,  provided 

quired  to  deliver  the  ball  as  directed ;  and  on  that  it  so  rolls  before  passing  first  or  third 


pitcher' 
over  the  home-base.    When  six  such  unfair    the  bat  after  making  any  one  of  the  motions 


one  base  on  the  six  called  balls.  If  the  bats-  ball  to  the  bat.  The  batsman,  too,  is  required 
man  succeeding  him  is  similarly  sent  to  his  to  stand  within  the  lines  of  his  position  while 
base,  then  the  occupant  of  the  first  base  is  in  tbe  act  of  striking  at  the  ball,  or  he  will  be 
given  his  second ;  and,  in  case  of  four  men  be-  given  out  on  a  "  foul  strike."  Then,  too,  base- 
ing  similarly  given  their  bases  in  succession,  runners  are  liable  to  be  put  out  for  allowing  a 
then  one  run  is  scored  on  balls  called.  If  three  fair  hit  ball  to  strike  their  persons  while  run- 
fair  balls— viz.,  balls  over  the  home-base  and  ning  a  base;  and  also  for  hindering  a  fielder 
at  the  height  called  for— are  delivered  to  the  from  fielding  a  ball.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
bat,  and  the  batsman  either  fails  to  hit  them,  the  batsman,  first  as  a  batsman  and  then  as  a 
or  refuses  to  strike  at  them,  the  umpire  decides  base-runner,  is  liable  to  be  put  out  in  eleven  dif- 
him  out  on  "  strikes,"  unless  the  catcher  fiuls  to  ferent  ways— first,  on  the  catch  of  a  fair  hit  ball ; 
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secondly,  on  the  catoh  of  a  fool  ball ;  thirdly, 
on  three  strikes ;  fourthly,  on  a  fool  strike — all 
of  these  chances  occurring  while  he  is  the  bats- 
man ;  and  then,  as  a  base-runner,  from  being 
put  out  at  first  base ;  or  when  touched  while 
off  a  base ;  from  bein^  **  forced ''  off;  for  allow- 
ing a  batted  ball  to  hit  him ;  for  not  avoiding 
a  fielder  while  catching  or  fielding  a  batted 
ball ;  for  going  beyond  the  base-line  to  avoid 
being  touched  by  the  ball ;  and,  lastly,  for  bat- 
ting out  of  his  regular  turn  at  the  bat. 

TlM  Matoriabi  —  The  size  of  a  ball-ground 
ranges  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in 
width  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  ground  con- 
tains the  diamond  field.  The  home-base  comer 
of  the  diamond  must  be  at  least  ninety  feet 
from  the  boundary  of  the  ground.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  game  are  a  biul  and  bats  of  the 
regulation  size,  and  to  these  are  added 
three  base-bags  and  a  stone  base,  two 
foul-ball  posts  and  Sags,  and  iron  plates 
for  the  pitcher's  position.  The  rules  de- 
fining the  measurements  of  bats,  balls, 
and  bases  are  as  follow : 

Tho  in-fleld  mast  be  a  space  of  ground 
thirty  yaide  aqoAie. 

The  bases  must  be  ibur  in  number,  and 
designated  as  flnt  faaae,  second  base,  third 
base,  and  home-base. 

The  home-base  most  be  of  white  rubber, 
twelve  inches  square,  so  fixed  in  the  ground 
as  to  be  even  with  the  sui&oe,  and  so  placed 
in  a  comer  of  the  in-fleld  that  two  of  its  sides 
will  form  part  of  the  boundaries  of  said  in- 
field. 

The  fint,  second,  and  third  bases  must  be 
canvas  bags,  fifteen  inches  square,  painted 
white,  and  filled  with  some  soft  matenah  and 
so  placed  that  the  center  of  each  shall  be 
upon  a  separate  comer  of  the  in-field,  the 
first  base  at  the  riffht  hand,  the  second  base 
opposite,  and  the  uird  base  at  the  left  of  the 
home-base. 

All  the  bases  must  be  securely  fiutened  in 
their  position,  and  80  placed  as  to  be  distinct- 
ly seen  by  the  umpire. 

The  foul  lines  must  be  drawn  in  straight 
lines  from  the  outer  comer  of  the  home>Mse 
through  the  center  of  the  positions  of  the 
first  and  third  bases,  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
ground,  and  a  line  shall  be  Udd  down  from 
flritt  base  forty-five  feet  in  length  toward  the 
home-base  and  three  feet  outside  the  foul 
lines. 

The  pitcher's  lines  must  be  straight  lines 
forming  the  boundaries  of  a  space  or  ground 
in  the  m-field  six  feet  long  by  Tour  feet  wide, 
distant  fifty  feet  from  the  center  of  the  home- 
base,  and  so  placed  that  the  six-foot  lines 
would  each  be  two  feet  distant  from  and 
parallel  with  a  straiffht  line  passing  through 
the  oenter  of  the  nome  and  second  bases. 
Each  comer  of  this  space  must  be  marked 
by  a  flat  iron  plate  or  stone  elx  inches  square, 
fixed  in  the  ground  even  with  the  snrfluM. 

The  batsman's  lines  must  be  straight  lines 
forming  the  boundaries  of  a  space  on  the 
right,  and  of  a  similar  space  on  the  left  of  the 
home-base,  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide, 
extending  three  feet  in  front  of  and  three  feet  behind 
the  center  of  the  home-base,  and  with  its  nearest  line 
distant  one  foot  from  the  home-base. 

The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  five  and  a  quarter  ounces,  avoirdupois.    It  must 
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measure  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  tlian  nine  and 
a  ouarter  inches  in  circumference. 

The  bat  must  be  made  wholly  of  wood.  It  must 
be  round ;  must  not  exceed  two  and  one  half  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  and  must  not  exceed 
for^-two  inches  in  length. 

For  the  rules  of  the  game  in  detail,  see 
Spalding's  '^  League  Guide  "  for  1886 ;  and  for 
special  instructions  in  the  four  departments 
of  the  game,  see  hand-books  on  **  Pitching," 
"Batting,"  "  Fielding," and  "Base-Running," 
by  Henry  Ohadwick. 

The  appended  diagram  gives  the  figures 
showing  the  measurement  of  all  the  different 
Imes  and  positions  of  the  diamond  field,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  National  League 
of  Professional  Base-Ball  Glube  for  1886. 

TheScleiM  tftte  Com.— ^kill  in  the  art  of 
fielding  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  base- 


ball. It  is  something  all  can  appreciate  and 
understand.  While  scientific  batting  is  only 
attractive  to  those  who  f uUy  understand  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  it,  fine  play  in  the 
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field  can  be  ei^joyed  by  every  spectator,  its 
beanties  being  as  plainly  apparent  as  is  the 
characteristic  blundering  in  the  field  of  a  mere 
novice  in  the  art.  In  batting,  however,  while 
the  great  minority  folly  e^joy  the  dashing  hit 
of  the  ball  that  yields  a  ^'home-mn,"  it  lb 
only  the  minority  who  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  batting  *^  points  "  in  the  game  to 
appreciate  the  scientific  work  of  **  facing  for 
position,"  "  timing  the  swing  of  the  bat,''  ob- 
serving '^  good  form  "  in  hitting,  and  other 
like  points  in  team-work  at  the  bat.  Bat  in 
fielding  every  one  in  the  crowd  of  spectators 
knows  when  a  fine  *^pick-up ''  of  a  *^  hot  gronnd- 
er''  is  made;  or  when  anard-hit  '^ liner''  is 
handsomely  caught  *'  on  the  fiy  " ;  or  a  short 
high  ball  is  held  after  a  long  run  in  for  it  from 
the  out-field ;  or  when  an  apparently  safe  hit 
to  right  field  is  changed  into  an  out  at  first 
base  by  the  active  fielding  and  swift,  accurate 
throwing-in  of  the  ball  to  the  first-base  man. 
Then,  too,  the  brilliant  catching  of  t^e  swift 
curved-line  balls  from  the  pitcher  by  the  catch- 
er, and  the  straight,  swift  throwing  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  bases,  are  all  features  of  sharp  field- 
ing which  everybody  can  appreciate.  Hence 
it  is  that  fielding  is  the  most  brilliant  and  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  game.  Next  to  that  comes 
base-running,  which  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant essentials  of  success  in  winning  games,  a 
greater 'degree  of  intelligence  being  required  in 
the  player  who  would  excel  in  base-running 
than  is  needed  either  in  fielding  or  in  batting. 
Of  the  four  departments  of  the  game  of  base- 
ball— pitching,  batting,  base-running,  and  field- 
ing— the  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  ranks 
as  the  most  important.  Indeed,  the  "  battery  " 
of  a  club  team — viz.,  the  pitcher  and  catcher — 
is  the  main  feature  of  the  attacking  force  in  a 
contest,  aud  it  is  chiefly  on  the  excellence  of 
the  **  battery  "  work  tliat  success  in  a  match 
depends.  In  the  early  period  of  the  game's 
history  the  ^*  square  pitch  "  of  the  ball  to  the 
bat  wns  the  invariable  rule;  bat  since  the 
professional  rules  came  into  vogue,  overhand 
throwing  has  been  the  rule.  At  first  it  was 
disffuised,  but  afterward  it  was  openly  allowed 
unaer  all  the  codes  of  playing-rules.  and  now 
it  is  the  regular  rule  of  the  game  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  one  peculiar  feature  of 
the  method  of  the  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the 
bat  which  merits  special  notice,  and  that  is 
the  power  to  give  a  bias  to  the  ball  in  throwing 
it  to  the  bat  by  means  of  which  the  ball  is  made 
to  go  through  the  air  in  a  curved  horizontal 
line,  and  the  ball  is  made  to  curve  outward  or 
inward  toward  the  batsman,  at  the  option  of 
the  pitcher.  The  theory  of  this  curved  deliv- 
ery is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  retarding  ef- 
fect is  produced  on  one  side  of  the  ball  in  its 
passage  through  the  air,  caused  by  its  rotating 
on  its  own  axis,  by  which  means  it  deflects 
from  a  direct  line  on  the  side  of  the  ball  that 
passes  through  the  air  the  quickest.  The  ap- 
pended diagram  illustrates  the  lines  of  the 
curved  delivery. 


This  theory  is  practically  illustrated  in  every 
match-game  played  in  which  a  pitcher  who  is 
well  up  in  the  curve-line  delivery  occupies  the 


pitcher's  position.  It  was  thoroughly  tested 
in  public  several  years  ago  in  Oincinnati  before 
several  college  principals.  The  first  practical 
exemplar  of  the  art  of  curving  the  ball  m  pitch- 
ing was  Arthur  Cummings,  the  pitcher  of  the 
Excelsiors  of  Brooklyn  in  1867.  But  it  had 
been  exhibited  in  actual  play  by  Richard  B. 
Willis,  of  the  Lone  Star  Club  of  Rochester, 
seven  or  eight  years  before  that  time. 

TiM  Seastii  of  1885.— The  base-ball  season  of 
1886  saw  the  national  game  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  greater  degree  of  popularity  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  than  ever  before. 
While  amateur  clubs  could  be  counted  by  the 
thousand  in  the  most  populous  States  of  the 
Union,  the  professional  organizations  were  more 
numerous  than  ever.  The  game  never  flourished 
in  Canada  to  such  an  extent  as  in  1886,  while 
North,  East,  South,  and  West  in  the  United 
States  it  has  become  the  field-sport  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  South,  during  the  past  year,  base- 
oall  has  been  received  with  more  public  favor 
than  ever  before,  the  Southern  Professional 
Association  having  become  a  permanent  organ- 
ization. The  contests  for  the  championship 
pennants  of  the  National  League  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  during  the  season  of  1886  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  to 
witness  the  championship  games.  Especially 
was  the  struggle  for  the  League  pennant  a  note- 
worthy one,  &e  closeness  of  the  contest  being 
exceptional  in  the  history  of  the  League.  The 
four  games  played  between  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  Club  teams  in  Chicago  the  last  of 
September,  1886,  attracted  an  aggregate  of 
over  forty  thousand  people  to  the  Chicago  Club 
grounds,  and  the  receipts  were  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  At  horse-races,  pedestri- 
an contests,  rowing-matches,  and  every  other 
public  sport  in  vogue,  if  the  pool-seUing  and 
book-making  of  the  gambling  fraternity  are 
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prevented,  near]?  all  the  attraction  that  draws 

Sioblic  patronage  la  removed ;  bnt  at  the  pro- 
emonal  baU~matohes  for  championship  hon- 
ors, CBpeciallf  on  Leagne  Olnbgroands — where 
pool-selling  and  all  fonns  of  open  public  bet- 
ting are  prohibited  bj  the  National  Leagne 
law* — Ibonsaniis  of  spectators  are  attracted  to 
the  groands  solely  b;  the  excitement  incident 
to  t^  game  itself. 

Tke  rUMjIiMfclf  iMNto  —  In  the  amatenr 
branch  of  the  baae-bsll  fratemitT  the  leading 
exemplars  of  the  game  are  tiie  plajera  of  the 
rarions  college  oinbs,  whioh  are  governed  by  B;  theee  records  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
thelntercoll^ate  Association,  and  the  contests  Chicago  Clab  won  the  League  championship, 
for  college  championship  honors,  especially  be-  the  St.  Lonis  Club  the  American  champioD- 
tween  the  clubs  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince-  ship,  and  the  Harvard  Club  that  of  the  Inter- 
ton,  are  among  the  most  attraotive  games,  collegtate  Anooiation.  Dnrisg  October  of  1S86 
As  a  matter  of  reference  we  give  below  the  a  series  of  best  four  out  of  seven  matches  be- 
reoorda  of  the  ohampiooship  contests  of  1880,  tweenthe  Champion  Leagne  Club  of  Chicago 
in  which  the  clnbe  of  the  National  League,  the  and  the  Champion  American  Clab  of  St.  Louis 
American  League,  and  the  Interoollegiate  Aaso-  for  the  profeeaional  championship  of  the  United 
nations  took  part,  these  being  the  leading  na-  States  resulted  in  each  club  winning  three 
tional  associations  of  the  two  classes  of  the  games,  one  game  being  drawn ;  oonsequentl; 
fntemitj,  the  profeuiooals  and  the  amateurs,  the  qnestion  of  snpremacy  was  still  left  nn- 
THi  LSAODi  Btootn.                          decided. 

NstewKtfer  ETMb — Among  the  noteworthy 
events  within  the  past  twenty  years  may  be 
named  the  game  played  in  Buffalo  by  the  Ni- 
agara Clnb  of  that  city  with  a  local  nine,  in 
which  the  Niagara  nine  scored  over  two  hun- 
dred mnsin  nine  innings  iilay.  Thiswasinthe 
days  of  the  lively  elastic  ball.  The  other  ex- 
treme was  reached  on  the  ocoawon  of  a  match 
between  the  Harvard  College  nine  and  the 
Manchester  Club  a  dozen  years  later,  in  which 
twenty-four  innings  on  each  side  were  played 
without  a  single  run  having  been  scored,  a 
dead  ball  being  used.  At  the  conventions  of 
the  Leagne  and  the  American  Association, 
that  were  held  in  December,  18SG,  no  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  playing  rules  of  the 
Bme,  that  important  business  being  left  for  the 
arch  meetings  of  the  two  Associations,  which 
are  to  be  heliT  in  1888 ;  that  of  the  League  in 
New  York  city,  and  that  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation in  Louisville,  Ky. 

USnOUVD,  a  British  protectorate  in  Bouth 
Africa,  formerly  an  appanage  of  Cnpe  Colony, 
bnt  tAnoe  1888  under  the  immediate  juH»]ictioD 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  country  is 
the  home  of  the  semi-civilised  Raeoto  tribe  of 
CaS^'es,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Olman  fam- 
ily, who  follow  agrioaltnre  and  grazing.  The 
district  has  been  called  the  Switzeriand  of  Af- 
rica, from  ita  monnt^ous  character.  The  bot- 
tom-lands are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  np- 
lands  contain  large  areas  of  pasturage  on  which 
cattle  and  eepecially  horses  thrive  well.  Bosn- 
toland  is  10,290  square  mfles  in  extent,  and 
contains  128,000  mhabitants.  The  Basutos 
were  conquered  by  the  Free  State  Boera,  after 
many  years  of  warfare,  in  1868.  The  British 
Government  interTene<l  and  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  portion  of  the  territory  was 
absorbed  by  the  Orange  Free  Stnte,  bnt  the 
main  part  preserved  for  the  natives,  who  wer« 
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taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British  expenditnre.  The  natives  agreed,  upon  being 
Crown.  Subsequently,  without  the  consent  of  taken  over  bj  the  Imperial  Government,  to 
the  natives,  the  district  was  incorporated  in  pay  a  hut- tax  of  10».  This  they  have  gen- 
Capo  Colony.  Tbe  Basutos  prospered  exceed-  erally  refused  to  pay.  Only  £5,000  was  col- 
ingly  until  the  Cape  Government  determined  lected  in  1885,  one  quarter  what  the  tax 
to  disarm  them,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  formerly  yielded  when  the  population  was 
the  measure  by  force.    A  war  ensued,  which  smaller. 

cost  Cape  Colony  £6,000,000,  while  the  Basu-  One  chief  canse  of  the  demoralization  and 
tos  were  still  unsubdued.  Finally,  at  the  re-  anarchy  of  Basutoland  was  the  spread  of 
quest  of  Cape  Colony,  the  British  Government  drunkenness.  With  the  exception  of  three,  idl 
took  over  the  administration  of  .the  district,  the  chiefs  became  the  slaves  of  the  newly- 
The  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  was,  acquired  habit  The  ordinary  administration 
as  described  by  Lord  Derby,  not  to  make  Ba-  of  justice  was  consequently  entirely  neglected, 
sutoland  a  Crown  colony,  or  to  introduce  the  Tiie  chiefs  began  to  seize  the  cattle  of  their 
costly  machinery  of  European  officers,  but  to  people  on  false  pretexts.  Quarrels  and  mur- 
have  the  Basutos  employ  their  own  machinery  ders,  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  drunken  de- 
of  government  and  be  governed  according  to  bauches  among  Caffres,  grew  frequent.  Crimes 
their  own  customs.  Col.  Clarke  was  appointed  of  violence  were  gratifying  to  the  chiefs,  be- 
Resident  Commissioner,  and  given  a  force  of  cause  they  afforded  an  excuse  for  imposing 
150  police  to  maintain  order  in  Basutoland  and  fines.  Col.  Clarke  did  his  utmost  to  stop  the 
on  the  Free  State  frontier.  traffic  in  brandy,  but  with  his  small  police 
Until  their  unhappy  conflict  with  the  Cape  force  could  not  restrain  the  lawless  traders. 
Government  and  the  attendant  disorders,  the  Prior  to  the  Basuto  war,  brandy-drinking  was 
Basutos,  who  have  always  been  considered  the  unknown.  The  English  authorities,  upon  as- 
finest  type  of  the  Cafl&e  race,  were  a  peaceful.  Burning  the  administration,  strictly  prohibited 
prosperous,  industrious  people,  presenting  a  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
shining  example  of  a  civilized  native  oommu-  The  practice  of  ^^  eating  up,"  or  levying  fines, 
nity.  The  war  waged  upon  them  by  the  Cape  by  the  chiefs,  has  become  so  common  thiit  the 
Government,  which  transcended  the  resources  people  have  no  desire  to  acquire  cattle  or  other 
of  the  colony,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  property.  Traders  complain  of  extortions  that 
pitting  jealous  and  ambitious  chiefs  against  one  rencier  business  difficult.  Chiefs  do  not  hesi- 
another,  caused  wealth  and  civilized  order  to  tate  to  shut  up  the  store  of  any  merchant  who 
vanish,  and  produced  a  startlingly  sudden  re-  offends  them.  Most  of  them  impose  an  un- 
lapse  into  indolence  and  savagery.  The  trans-  authorized  tax  of  £12  a  year  upon  the  traders, 
fer  from  colonial  to  imperial  administration  who  pay  the  English  administration  a  license- 
did  not  arrest  the  process  of  disorganization  fee  of  £10. 

and  impoverishment.  Col.  darkens  efforts  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  control 
were  directed  mainly  to  the  preservation  of  the  Basutos  divided  into  two  parties.  Two 
order  on  the  Free  State  border.  The  Free  thirds  followed  Letsea,  who  claimed  to  be  para- 
State  Boers  were  subjected  to  annoyances  mount  chief,  in  accepting  the  proposed  regula- 
from  the  anarchic  condition  in  Basutoland,  tions.  Masupha,  the  other  great  chief,  declared 
which  were  magnified  in  their  minds  by  the  that  he  would  be  a  *^  Queen ^s  man,"  but  only 
desire  to  get  at  their  old  enemies,  whose  rich  to  rule  himself  in  the  Queen^s  name.  Yet  the 
lands  were  saved  from  their  greed  by  the  inter-  loyal  chief  was  not  more  willing  than  the  rebel 
vention  of  ^e  British  Government  in  1868.  to  conform  to  the  r^ulations  and  sacrifice  his 
President  Brand  complained  of  a  band  of  naked  authority  as  chief.  Upon  the  rumor  that  Gen. 
and  starving  women  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Warren^s  force  was  to  be  sent  to  Basuto- 
Free  State  territory,  and,  later,  expressed  fears  land,  as  was  the  original  intention  that  it 
of  raids  into  the  Free  State.  In  December,  1884,  should  be  after  the  pacification  of  Bechuana- 
Lord  Derby  replied  to  President  Brandos  com-  land,  loyal  chiefs,  like  Lerothodi,  as  weU  as 
plaints  with  the  assertion  that  the  obligation  the  rebel  chiefs,  called  out  their  fighting-men  to 
to  police  the  border  was  mutual,  and  that,  if  resist  the  invasion.  The  territory  of  Masopha 
the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North  contemplated  the  lies  next  to  the  Free  State  frontier.  It  was  there 
maintenance  of  a  force  of  over  150  men,  the  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  was  obliged  to 
Orange  Free  State  was  equally  bound  with  the  concentrate  his  small  force,  which  was  insuffi- 
British  Government.  He  intimated  to  Sir  cient  to  secure  respect  for  his  authority,  and 
Hercules  Robinson  that,  if  Basutoland  could  that  outrages  to  traders  occurred  that  were 
bear  the  ex|>en9e  of  a  larger  force  than  Col.  likely  to  lead  to  international  complications, 
darkens  150  men',  he  had  no  objection,  but  There,  also,  drunkenness  was  most  prevalent, 
would  promise  no  imperial  funds  for  the  pur-  for  the  Boers  pay  for  work  and  goods  in  bran- 
pose.  The  estimated  revenue  of  Basutoland  dy,  and  could  not  be  restrained  by  their  own 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  was  £20,-  laws  or  the  British  regulations  from  importing 
950.    The  badget  of  expenditures  disposes  ot  it  into  Basutoland. 

nearly  the  entire  sum  without  making  any  pro-  The  presence  of  Samuel  Moroko  on  the  Free 

vision  for  public  works,  education,  or  hospi-  State  border  was  an  additional  source  of  don- 

tals,  £9,816  appearing  under  the  head  of  police  ger.     Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  chief  of 
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the  Baralonga,  whose  territory  is  inclosed  in  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  east  of  the 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  was  protected  by  20th  meridian  of  east  longitade,  and  sonth  of 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  he  quarreled  with  the  22d  parallel  of  soath  latitude."  It  is  a  sa- 
his  brother  Sepinaar  for  the  succession.  They  lubrions  region,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
referred  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Pi'esi-  a  plateau,  with  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to 
dent  Brand,  of  the  Free  State,  who  decided  in  6,000  feet  above  tiie  sea.  Except  in  the  south- 
favor  of  Sepinaar.  In  consequence  of  the  mur-  em  portion,  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  to 
der  of  the  latter  in  1884,  the  Free  State  an-  furnish  fuel  for  the  steam-engines  in  the  dia- 
nezed  the  territory.  Samuel,  upon  his  ezpul-  mond-mines,  the  country  is  well  wooded.  The 
sion,  issued  a  proclamation  as  chief,  warning  bottom-lands  contain  rich  soil,  producing  good 
off  all  intruders  from  his  terjritory,  and  then  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  millet.  The 
eetabhshed  himself  on  lands  granted  him  by  plains  are  generally  covered  with  grass,  and  are 
the  Basutos.  said  to  be  the  best  pasture-land  in  South  Af- 

In  June,  1885,  a  commission  of  the  Free  rica.    The  water-supply  is  deficient  at  certain 

State  Volksraad  reported  that  in  inter-tribal  seasons,  but  by  sinking  wells  water  can  always 

conflicts  Basutos  had  been  driven  across  the  be  obtained. 

border,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jonathan  and  Joel ;  EacrMchaiits  of  WUte  Settleifc — ^The  Bechu- 
that  cattle  belonging  to  burghers  had  frequent-  anas  were  formerly  rich  in  oxen  and  sheep, 
ly  been  stolen  by  Basutos,  and,  on  one  ocoa-  while  the  plains  fiumished  them  an  .unceasing 
sion,  openly  seized  by  Lerothodi;  that  Free  supply  of  food  in  the  enormous  droves  of 
State  traders  have  to  pay  double  Uoenses,  and  hartebeests,  giraffes,  wildebeests,  elands,  and 
that  the  danger  of  disturbances  on  the  border  various  kinds  of  deer.  The  invasion  of  white 
can  only  be  prevented  by  the  establishment  of  men,  and  inter-tribal  conflicts,  fomented  by 
British  authority  on  a  steadfast  basis,  or  the  whites,  have  reduced  their  pastoral  wealth 
withdrawal  of  tiie  British  protection,  leaving  and  diminished  their  own  numbers  by  famine, 
the  Orange  Free  State  to  regulate  its  relations  Freebooting  whites  have  robbed  them  of  their 
with  the  Basuto  chiefs  directly,  as  it  was  ac-  cattle.  For  many  years  fugitives  from  justice 
customed  to  do  before  the  Basutos  were  de-  and  lawless  adventurers  from  the  Datch  re- 
dared  British  subjects  by  the  treaty  of  Aliwal  publics  and  Cape  Colony  have  found  a  refuge 
CO  Feb.  12,  1869.  in  Bechuanaland.    Wars  between  the  chiefs 

BBCHPillALAIlD,  a  British  protectorate  in  were  instigated  by  these  adventurers,  who  en- 
South  Africa,  the  country  of  the  western  gaged  on  the  different  sides  as  ''/volunteers," 
Chuan  Caffres,  extending  along  the  western  receiving  for  their  services  each  man  a  ^^  farm  " 
frontier  of  the  Transvaal  from  Griqualand  West  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  acres.  Land  specula- 
to  Lake  Ngami,  and  separated  from  the  Hot-  tors  furnished  stores  and  ammunition,  and 
tentot  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Eala-  took  the  farms  thus  acquired  by  the  freeboot- 
hari  Desert  The  protectorate  extends  to  22^  ers.  An  exceptionally  protracted  and  relent- 
south  latitude,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  less  conflict,  in  which  Massouw  and  Moshette 
170,000  square  miles.  The  southernmost  dis-  were  leagued  against  Montsioa  and  Mankaro- 
trict  is  the  land  of  the  Batlapin  tribe,  whose  ane,  was  coincident  with  a  new  wave  of  ex- 
chief  is  Mankaroane,  with  his  capital  at  Taungs.  tension  among  the  trek- Boers.  Large  numbers 
North  of  them  are  the  Baralong,  with  Mont-  of  volunteers,  some  of  British  but  most  of 
sioa  for  their  chief,  having  his  seat  at  Mafe-  Dutch-African  origin,  took  part  on  both  sides, 
king.  Beyond  them  are  the  Bangwaketse,  From  the  lands  of  the  defeated  Baralong  and 
under  the  aged  chief  Gasseitsiwi,  living  at  Batlapin  chieftains  were  carved  out  the  re- 
*  Kanya.  North  of  them  is  the  country  of  Se-  publics  of  Stellaland  and  Goshen.  Various 
ohele,  chief  of  the  Baquena  tribe,  with  Molo-  reasons  for  British  intervention  were  given. 

g>lolo  for  his  capital ;  •  and  farther  north  the  The  Transvaal  Government  was  taken  to  task 

amangwato,  whose  chief,  Ehame,  resides  at  for  allowing  its  citizens  to  drive  the  natives 

Shoshong.    The  country  of  this  chief,  80,000  from  their  lands  and  set  up  states  across  the 

aquare  miles  in  extent,  was  not  included  in  the  border  under  its  auspices  in  violation  of  the 

protectorate  as  finally  established.    The  Ba-  spirit  of  the  treaties  with  England.    Rude  an- 

katla  tribe,  ousted  from  the  Transvaal,  live  on  swers  were  returned  to  the  English  represen- 

the  lands  of  the  Bangwaketse  and  Baquena.  tations.    The  bitter  feelings  of  the  Transvaal 

The  Cape  Government,  with  the  approval  of  war  were  revived  in  England,  and  between 
the  home  authorities,  proclaimed  a  protector-  the  two  white  races  in  South  Africa.  A  de- 
ate  over  Beohuanalana  in  1884.  Ajs  difl[icul-  mand  was  raised  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
ties  arose  which  prevented  it  from  becoming  Boers,  to  wipe  out  the  defeats  of  the  Transvaal 
effective,  the  Imperial  Government  assumed  di-  war.  The  Boers  boasted  that  the  English 
rect  authority  over  the  territory.  troops,  who  could  not  stand  up  against  their 

The  proclamation  of  imperial  protection  and  splendid  marksmanship  at  Mainba,  were  afraid 
British  jurisdiction  over  Bechuanaland  was  to  face  them  again.  The  expelled  Bechuanas 
published  on  Jan.  27,  1886.  The  limits  of  the  were  dying  from  starvation,  and  their  suffer- 
new  colony  were  officially  defined  as  ^Hhat  ings  appealed,  not  only  to  English  philan- 
part  of  Africa  situate  west  of  the  boundary  thropy,  but  to  the  English  national  pride,  be- 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  north  of  the  cause  the  chiefs  Montsioa  and  Mankaroane  had 
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given  aid  and  sncoor  to  the  English  troops  in  object^  to  Cape  Colony.  The  English  Govern- 
the  Transvaal  war.  Their  quarrel  with  the  ment  was  unwilling  that  the  colony  should 
old  allies  of  the  Boers  dated  from  that  period,  carry  them  out  unless  a  restoration  of  their 
It  was  therefore  their  adherence  to  the  English  lands  was  made  to  tlie  Bechuanas,  but  was 
that  led  to  their  destruction.  The  British  party  willing  to  accomplish  the  task  at  its  own  ex- 
in  South  Africa  and  the  moneyed  class  wished  pense,  so  as  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  native 
to  have  Bechuanaland  opened  to  white  settle-  question.  The  Warren  exp^ition  was  fitted 
ment  in  a  more  regular  way,  and  not  seized  by  out  in  November  and  December,  1884,  and 
trekkers,  or  partitioned  out  among  filibuster-  entered  Bechuanaland  in  January,  1886.  This 
iug  ^*  volunteers.*'  The  question  of  the  trade  expedition  was  understood  in  Cape  Colony  and 
route  came  up  and  furnished  a  powerful  addi-  the  Transvaal  to  be  a  direct  menace  to  the 
tional  motive  for  interference,  llie  best  route  South  African  Republic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
to  the  Zambesi  and  the  interior  of  Africa  from  kenzie,  who  was  first  sent  out  as  agent  for  the 
the  Cape  goes  through  Bechuanaland.  Exac-  Cape  Government  upon  its  proclamation  of  a 
tions  of  £40  per  wagon  are  levied  along  the  protectorate  over  Bechuanaland,  had  aggra- 
Transvaal  route.  If  Bechuanaland  fell  into  the  vated  the  situation  by  taking  a  course  hostile 
hands  of  the  Boer.%  the  commerce  of  Cape  to  the  Boers  and  offensive  to  the  Dutch.  The 
Colony  with  the  interior  would  be  hampered  bankrupt  state  of  the  Cape  treasury  prevented 
by  these  tolls.  The  settlement  of  the  Germans  the  Colonial  Government,  which  was  con- 
on  the  coast  directly  opposite  created  appre-  trolled  by  the  Afrikander-Bond  or  Dutch 
hensions  of  a  greater  danger.  If  Germany  party,  from  taking  effective  steps  to  establish 
should  extend  her  annexations  inland,  and  per-  an  aaministration  in  the  annexed  territory, 
haps  form  a  political  combination  with  the  The  English  party,  which  went  by  the  name 
Transvaal  State,  and  purchase  Delagoa  Bay,  or  of  the  Empire  League,  urged  the  transfer  of 
annex  St.  Lucia  Bay,  a  barrier  might  be  thrown  the  task  to  the  imperial  authorities.  Prepara- 
acro&s  the  continent  that  would  effectually  tions  were  made  for  sending  an  English  force 
shut  out  Endand  and  Cape  Colony  from  tibe  to  establish  order.  To  avert  this,  or  secure 
trade  of  southern  Central  Africa.  The  railroad  possession  of  the  coveted  lands  beforehand, 
already  completed  brought  goods  a  distance  of  the  Boer  interlopers  in  Bechuanaland  attacked 
500  miles  from  the  coast  to  within  100  miles  the  natives  anew.  Mr.  Bethell,  the  English 
of  the  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.  The  Be-  Resident  in  Stell aland,  was  killea  in  defending 
chuanaland  route  is  remarkably  favorable  for  them,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  fied  to  escape  a  sirai- 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  in  the  direction  lar  fate.  The  Cape  Ministry  sent  out  Mr.  Cecil 
of  the  Zambesi.  Notwithstanding  the  risks  Rhodes  in  his  place.  The  latter  was  a  person 
and  losses  and  great  expense  of  wagon-car-  in  sympathy  with  the  Afrikander  party  and 
riage,  British  commerce  has  already  penetrated  agreeable  to  the  Boers.  Tlie  history  of  the 
as  far  as  Lake  Ngami.  The  trade  of  Cape  disturbances  in  Bechuanaland,  of  the  establish- 
Colony  with  the  interior,  before  the  incursions  ment  of  the  republics  of  Stellaland  and  Land 
of  whit«  robbers  and  freebooters,  was  valued  of  Goshen,  and  of  the  droumatances  leading 
at  about  a  million  and  a  hdf  pounds  sterling  to  annexation,  is  related  in  the  ^^  Annual  Cy* 
per  annum;  but  since  the  systematic  outrages  clop»dia*'  for  1884. 

of  the  filibusters  began,  wide  tracts  of  fertile       The  Rbedes  SettteneBt — ^While  Sir  Charles 

land  have  become  a  desert,  and  the  business  of  Warren  with  his  volunteer  force  was  on  his 

the  trade-route  has  greatly  dwindled.     The  way  from  England,  the  Cape  Government  ob- 

prospect  is  the  more  inviting,  because  certain  tained  permission  to  settle  amicably,  if  pos- 

districts  at  the  farther  confines  of  Bechuana-  sible,  the  differences  with  the  Stellalanders  * 

land,  and  in  Matabeleland  beyond,  are  known  and  Goshenites.    Mr.  Upington  made  the  tour 

to  be  rich  in  gold.    It  was  the  uncomfortable  of  Stellaland,  Goshen,  and  Bechuanaland.    By 

proximity  of  the  Germans  that  gave  rise  to  the  promising  that  those  who  occupied  farms  of 

efiective  demand  of  the  Cape  Colonists  that  which  they  held  titles  from  the  native  chiefs 

Bechuanaland    should    be   annexed    and   the  would   not  be  disturbed,  and  by  menacing 

trade-route  secured.    In  meeting  their  wishes  them  with  the  troops  under  way,  he  reassured 

the  British  Government  was  able  to  fulfill  its  the  Boers,  who  ceased  their  disorders  and 

duty  to  its  old  allies,  and  see  that  the  tribes  offered  their  submission  to  the   Cape  Gov- 

that  had  been  its  friends  should  not  be  wiped  emment.     Order  was   restored  when   Gen. 

out  for  their  fidelity.    But  in  its  native  policy  Warren  landed  in  Cape  Colony.    In  Deoem- 

it  found,  as  usual,  little  sympathy  at  tlie  Cape,  ber,  1884,  Mr.  Rhodes  negotiated  a  settlement 

The  Dutoh  party  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  in  detail  with  Mr.  Van  Niekerk,  acting  on  be- 

Govemment,  and  they  were  not  willing  that  half  of  the  Stellalanders.    Sir  Charles  Warren 

their  Transvaal  kinsmen  should  be  punished,  approved  the  main  features,  according  to  which 

and  that  the  principle  of  imperial  mtermed-  the  farmers  were  to  remain  in  possession  of 

dling  should  prevail.  The  annexation  of  Bechu-  their  land.    Not  satisfied,  however,  with  hav- 

analand,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  ulti-  ing  come  out  on  a  useless  errand,  and  spurred 

mately  be  transferred  to  Cape  Colony,  the  im-  on  by  the  Empire  League,  an  element  in  Eng- 

provement  of  the  trade-route,  and  the  opening  land  that  was  hostile  to  the  Boers,  he  insisted, 

of  the  country  to  settlement,  were  desirable  on  the  ground  that  the  Cape  Government  was 
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withont  the  means  to  administer  the  terri-  occnrred  between  the  Deputy  High  Oommis- 
tory  and  preserve  order,  that  the  protectorate  sioner  and  the  administrator  who  sacoeeded 
should  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  nominee  of  the 
the  Grown,  and  completed  his  arrangements  Cape  Ministry.  Mr.  Rhodes  resided  on  ac- 
to  march  a  force  of  10,000  men  into  Bechnana-  connt  of  the  arrest  of  Niekerk.  To  the  pro- 
land  to  hold  the  coon^  and  chastise  disorder-  tests  of  Mr.  Kmger,  the  Transvaal  representa- 
ly  Boers.  tive,  on  behalf  of  the  Stellaland  and  Goshen 
The  Warmi  EipedltlMk— M%).-Gen.  Sir  Charles  repnblics,  Sir  Oharles  Warren  replied :  '^  I  do 
Warren  was  appointed  to  lead  the  expedition  not  know  what  yon  mean  by  the  government ; 
into  Bechnanaland,  which  was  brought  under  I  only  know  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  call 
the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown,  **  to  themselves  administrators  of  a  country  belong- 
remove  the  filibusters  from  Bechnanaland,  to  ing  to  the  Queen."  In  the  same  tone  Sir  Her- 
restore  order  in  the  territory,  to  reinstate  the  omes  Robinson  replied  some  'time  before  to 
natives  on  their  lands,  to  take  such  measures  representatives  of  the  Transvaal  authorities, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  further  depre-  who  sought  to  have  the  new  republics  included 
dation,  and,  finally,  to  hold  the  country  until  in  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  1884 :  ^^  If 
its  further  destination  is  known."  A  part  of  the  British  Government  were  to  amend  the 
his  force,  which  consisted  entirely  of  volun-  convention  in  consequence  of  the  unprincipled 
teers,  was  raised  in  England,  and  ft  P^rt  in  Cape  action  of  freebooters,  which  the  Trans  vaaJ  Gov- 
Oolony  after  his  arrival  there.  The  English  emment  have  taken  no  pains  to  prevent,  we 
Parliament  voted  £750,000  for  the  expedition,  should  be  making  ourselves  consenting  parties 
As  soon  as  he  entered  Bechnanaland  Gen.  War-  to  the  grievous  wrong  which  has  been  inflicted 
ren  proclaimed  martial  law  and  assumed  the  on  our  allies  Montsioa  and  Mankaroane,  and 
direction  of  the  entire  administration  of  the  offer  an  encouragement  to  the  recurrence  of 
country.  The  persons  in  possession  of  the  such  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the  future, 
farms  of  Stellaland  were  friendly  to  the  Eng-  Once  let  it  be  seen  that  Transvaal  subjects 
lish,  and  desirous  of  annexation  to  Cape  Colo-  can,  unchecked  by  their  own  Government, 
ny.  Those  hostile  to  Great  Britain  had  joined  plunder  the  natives  across  the  Transvaal  bor- 
the  Goshenites  in  the  north.  The  latter  were  der  of  their  lands,  and,  having  done  so,  then 
not  in  possession  of  the  farms  they  claimed  in  secure  by  annexation  salable  titles  for  their 
Montsioa^s  territory.  Those  who  had  entered  stolen  farms  as  well  as  the  other  advantages 
upon  the  occupancy  of  the  land  were  most  of  of  a  settled  form  of  government,  then  free- 
them  afterward  driven  out  by  the  Baralong.  booting  will  become  a  trade  and  a  precedent^ 
They  kept  up  a  form  of  state  organization  the  effect  of  which  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
and  issued  their  edicts  from  Rooi  Grond,  on  fonr  Bechnanaland  chiefs  whose  cases  are  now 
the  confines  of  the  Transvaal,  whence  raids  under  consideration."  The  Cape  Premier,  Mr. 
were  conducted  agiunst  the  Bechuanas.  The  Upington,  pleaded  the  case  of  the  volunteers 
British  were  prepared  to  recognize  the  titles  of  Massouw  and  Moshette  in  public  speeches, 
of  the  Stellaland  farms,  which  were  in  effect-  describing  them  as  '^  mercenary  soldiers  "  such 
ive  possession,  many  of  them  acquired  by  pur-  as  the  English  had  often  employed  in  their 
chase,  and  a  considerable  proportion  owned  own  wars. 

by  English  or  Anglo-Dutch  people ;  hence  the  The  Trial  tf  Nlekeilk — The  arrest  as  a  common 
willingness  of  these  burghers  to  accept  British  murderer  of  the  head  of  the  Stellaland  Re- 
rule.  The  Gk>3hen  Republic  it  was  intended  public,  who  had  been  recognized  as  such  by 
^  suppress,  and  to  cancel  all  land-titles  in  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  well  as  Mr.  Rhodes,  created 
district.  The  Stellalanders  agreed  through  a  ffreat  excitement  throughout  South  Africa, 
their  constituted  authorities  to  offer  no  imped-  TaJcen  in  conjunction  with  other  acts  of  the 
iment  to  the  passage  of  troops  through  Stella-  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  it  was  supposed 
land  to  Gk>shen.  In  the  autumn  of  1884,  Mr.  to  mdicate  a  policy  strongly  antagonistic  to  the 
Van  Niekerk  and  the  other  Stellaland  leaders  Dutch  and  hostile  to  their  interests.  Mr.  Nie- 
urged  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  assume  the  ad-  kerk  and  Commandant  Celliers  were  brought 
ministration '  of  their  district  at  once,  as  they  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Jamos  Honey,  an 
were  unable  to  carry  on  the  government,  for  Englishman.  Honey  had  been  charged,  in  a 
lack  of  funds.  The  Government  of  the  repub-  proclamation,  with  treason,  cattle-stealing,  and 
lie  managed  to  contract  a  debt  of  £11,000.  other  crimes,  and  warned  not  to  re-enter  Stel- 
Sir  Charles  Warren  was  well  received  at  Vry  laland  on  pain  of  death.  He  braved  this  proc- 
burg.  He  entered  into  communication  with  lamation  of  the  head  of  the  Gi^vernment,  and 
the  Transvaal  Government,  which  professed  was  arrested  and  taken  into  the  Transvaal  for 
to  act  in  co-operation  with  him.  Within  two  trial.  The  Transvaal  court  refused  to  try  the 
months  an  organized  force  of  1,000  men  was  case,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  Jurisdiction.  On 
collected  at  Vryburg.  The  Boer  farmers  were  the  way  back  he  was  shot  by  his  conductors, 
driven  out,  and  the  head  of  their  government,  in  February,  1888.  During  the  trial  of  Niekerk 
Van  Niekerk,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  mur-  the  two  guards  were  found,  and  one  of  them 
der.  The  former  British  agent  in  Bechuana-  turned  staters  evidence.  Arrests  were  made 
land,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  was  taken  along  by  Sir  of  persons  to  be  tried  by  the  same  tribund, 
Charles  Warren  as  his  adviser.    A  rupture  soon  composed  of  military  officers,  on  the  charge  of 
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the  murder  of  Bethel!  and  Walker,  EDfflifihmen  South  African  policy  that  was  a  heritage  of  the 
killed  in  the  war  agidnst  Montsioa  and  Manka-  Transvaal  war.  The  financial  exigencies  of  the 
roane;  Mr.  Walker,  an  efficient  frontier  soldier,  Gape  Goyemment  necessitated  the  transfer  of 
under  circomstanoes  indicating  that  he  was  the  responsibility  for  BasntolancL  Pondoland, 
shot  after  being  wounded.  At  this  point  Mr.  and  other  native  districts  to  the  Imperial  6ov- 
Upington  persuaded  the  High  Commissioner  to  ernment.  At  the  same  time  the  establishment 
put  a  stop  to  these  summary  trials.  Sir  Her-  of  a  German  colony  on  the  coast  impelled  the 
oules  Robinson  accordingly  ordered  the  pro-  British  Government  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
ceedings  to  be  stayed.  over  Bechuanaland  and  other  native  districts. 
The  English  commander  was  suspicious  of  The  friends  of  a  vigorous  policy  proposed  to 
the  Transvaal  Boers,  and  governed  his  move-  maiutain  permanently  all  these  native  districts, 
ments  with  reference  to  a  flanking  attack,  enlacing  the  Boer  republics  and  Cape  Colony, 
To  guard  against  this  eventuality,  he  took  a  as  Crown  colonies,  to  be  governed  according 
much  larger  force  than  was  necessary  to  cope  to  English  ideas,  and  settled,  if  possible,  by 
with  the  Bechuanaland  settlers  alone,  and  es-  British  colonists.  Cape  Colony  had  originally 
tablished  fortified  posts  and  telegraph  commu-  resigned  the  task  of  establishing  the  proteotor- 
nicatious  along  the  line  of  march.  The  Trans-  ate  of  Bechuanaland,  because  Sie  home  Gov- 
vaal  authorities  were  not  less  suspicious  of  the  ernment  required  the  expulsion  of  the  Boer 
English,  and  believed  that  the  object  of  so  settlers  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  views  of  na- 
large  an  expedition  must  be  to  invade  the  tive  policy.  After  the  pacification  of  the  conn- 
republic  and  hoist  the  British  flag  at  Pretoria  try  through  the  mere  presence  of  Sir  Charles 
and  Bloemfontein.  They  sent  a  large  force  to  Warren^s  irregular  troops.  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
the  frontier,  on  the  pretext  of  depredations  son  again  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  Gov- 
committed  by  the  natives.  The  provoking  ernment  to  assume  the  administration  and  fur- 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  Special  Commis-  nish  the  small  body  of  police  that  was  ne- 
sioner — ^in  employing  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  face  cessary  to  preserve  order.  Shortly  before  re- 
of  the  protest  of  the  Cape  Government,  in  tiring  from  office,  the  Liberal  Government  in 
sending  for  Mr.  Fry,  an  official  publicly  dis-  England  intimated  their  willingness  to  trans- 
missed  by  the  Cape  Government,  to  act  as  his  fer  the  administration  to  the  Cape  authorities, 
legal  and  financial  adviser,  in  arresting  Van  and  informed  Gen.  Warren  that  the  volunteer 
Niekerk,  in  dismissing  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  enroll-  force  must  be  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
ing  and  equipping  a  black  regiment,  etc. —  months  term  of  enlistment  and  the  heavy  ex- 
strengthened  these  apprehensions,  notwith-  penditures  stopped.  In  answer  to  his  proposal 
standing  the  friendly  assurances  of  sir  Hercn-  to  investigate  Stellaland  titles,  Lord  Derby  in- 
les  Robinson.  Sir  Charles  Warren's  course  ere-  structed  him  that  the  titles  must  be  generally 
ated  great  excitement  and  alarm  throughout  recognized  and  upheld,  and  the  Rhodes  agree- 
South  Africa.     Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  in  his  ment  maintained. 

capacity  of  High  Commissioner,   exerted  his  When  Sir  Charles  Warren  started  onward 

authority  to  arrest  the  irritating  and  danger-  from  Vryburg,  the  defiant  burghers  of  Goshen 

ous  course  of  the  Special  Cotnmissioner,  but  became  suddenly  quiet,  and  the   bands  that 

the  latter  refused  to  be  guided  by  the  Gov-  threatened  resistance  disappeared  in  the  Trans- 

ernor  of  Cape  Colony.    The  home  authorities  vaal.    When  the  troops  entered  Rooi  Grond 

were  then  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  con-  the  representatives  of  the  republic  of  Goshen 

ffict  of  authority.  Lord  Derby  expressed  general  had  vanished,  and  no  protest  was  raised  to  the 

concurrence  with  Sir  Hercides  Robinson,  and  declaration  of  British  sovereignty, 

directed  Sir  C.  Warren  to  refer  questions  of  civil  The  expedition  proceeded  northward  to  visit 

policy  to  the  High  Commissioner,  whenever  the  three  Bechuana  chiefs  who  had  not  yet 

practicable,  and  to  observe  special  precaution  appealed  to  British  protection.     They  were 

m  matters  affecting  the  susceptibilities  of  the  eager  for  a  protectorate,  and  were  willing  to 

Dutch  population.    Sir  Charles  Warren  pro-  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  their  land  to  secure 

tested  against  this  decision,  and  practically  dis-  English  rule,  but  begged  to  be  preserved  from 

obeyed  it.    All  his  arrangements  with  the  na-  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Government.    The 

tive  chiefs  were  made  on  the  basis  of  a  perpet-  conditions  they  made  were  that  they  should  be 

ual  imperial  administration,  and  the  exclusion  protected  from  white  land-grabbers,  robbers, 

of  the  Dutch  from  Bechuanaland.    This  was  and  murderers,  that  gold-diggers  should  not  be 

in  accordance  with  a  new  development  of  the  free  to  overrun  the  country,  that  rum  should 

imperifidistic  policy  that  found  favor  with  oer-  not  be  imported,  and  that  their  native  laws 

tain  sections  of  Liberal  opinion  in  England,  should  remain  in  force.    The  troops  opened 

represented  by  Mr.  Forster,  the  Aborigines  up  a  good  road  all  the  way  to  Shosbong,  with  a 

Protection  Society,  and  the  anti-Dutch  of  both  telegraph  line  and  convenient  watering-places, 

parties,  and  with  the  English  party  in  South  When  they  reached  Sechele's  town,  that  chief 

Africa,  moved  both  by  sentiment  and  interest  expressed  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  English 

The  establishment  of  German  settlements  in  protection,  and  told  the  Special  Commissioner 

South  Africa,  and  manifestations  of  German  to  go  and  restore  to  Mankaroane  and  Montsioa 

sympathy  for  the  Dutch  race  in  South  Africa,  their  lands,  and  then  talk  to  him. 

quickened  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  The  general  reached  Shosbong  May  12th. 
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The  great  ohief  Ehame,  who  claimed  that  his  prise  arged  by  Sir  Oharles  Warren,  who  was 

territory  extended  to  the  Zambesi,  offered  to  himself  spoken  of  by  imperialistic  enthusiasts 

cede  all  his  land,  except  a  portion  reserved  for  for  the  position  of  High  Commissioner  for  all 

his  people,  to  the  British  Government  on  con-  Sonth  Africa  outside  of  Gape  Colony  and  Na- 

dition  that  it  should  be  colonized  by  English  Ud.     The  scheme  of  Crown  administration 

settlers.     The  London  authorities  concluded  would  consume  at  least  £100,000  a  month  for 

not  to  accept  this  offer,  which  came  up  for  Bechuanaland  alone  if  a  large  military  force 

consideration  after  the  change  of  government,  had  to  be  maintained.     The  divergence  be- 

The  agreement  made  with  the  chiefs  was  tween  the  Hi^  and  the  Special  Commissioners 
that  in  return  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  continued.  The  troops  were  disbanded  and 
in  their  remaining  lands,  they  should  grant  to  replaced  by  a  frontier  police.  Nothing  oc- 
the  British  Government  70,000  square  miles  curred  to  disturb  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
of  land  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  about  one  country.  The  hmd  question  remained  to  be 
half  of  the  entire  area  of  Bechuanaland.  They  settled  for  Stellaland,  and  subsequently  the 
stipulated  that  this  land  should  be  held  forever  claims  for  farms  in  the  Land  of  Goshen  to 
as  a  Crown  domain  and  settled  by  Englishmen  be  considered.  Sir  Charles  Warren  asserted 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Dutch,  and  only  such  that  the  Rhodes  agreement  could  not  be  car- 
persons  as  are  approved  by  themselves  as  well  ried  out  without  breaking  the  pledges  given  to 
as  by  the  British  authorities.  Sir  Charles  Montsioa,  Moshette,  and  Mankaroane,  because, 
Warren  accepted  the  gift  as  affording  the  according  to  his  maps,  there  were  more  titles 
means  of  effecting  a  permanent  settlement  and  on  the  register  than  there  were  farms  in  the 
preserving  order,  without  further  cost  to  the  district.  To  avoid  the  precipitation  of  fresh 
Imperial  Government  The  lands  were  suffi-  troubles  with  the  finally  tranquillized  ^*  filibus- 
oient  to  provide  7,000  farms  of  6,000  acres  ters,"  the  land  question  was  taken  out  of  the 
each.  Settling  upon  these  men  of  Enfflish  hands  of  the  energetic  Special  Commissioner 
race  or  in  sympathy  with  English  methooiei  of  and  intrusted  to  a  land  commission  presided 
colonization,  would  render  the  blacks  safe  from  over  by  Judge  Shippard,  of  Cape  Town.  Be- 
seizure  of  all  their  lands  by  the  Afrikanders,  fore  the  1st  of  September,  Sir  Charles  Warren 
and  the  promise  of  prptection  would  be  kept  was  recalled,  wiui  expressions  of  praise  and 
It  was  proposed  to  rent  the  farms  at  £9  each  per  satisfaction. 

annum.  The  dominant  party  in  the  Cape  Par-  BEUiirHy  a  kingdom  in  western  Europe, 
liament,  however,  objected  loudly  to  a  settle-  The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  Chamber 
ment  that  raised  invidious  dbtinctions  of  race  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  both  elect- 
and  politics  and  shut  out  the  Afrikanders  from  ive.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  four, 
the  new  dependency.  In  accordance  with  the  the  senators  for  eight  years,  one  half  retiring 
request  of  nearly  all  the  chiefs.  Sir  Charles  every  two  and  four  years  respectively.  The 
Warren  recommended  the  prohibition  of  the  tax-paying  qualification  admits  to  the  franchise 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  presented  a  only  about  one  thirteenth  of  the  adult  male 
complete  plsn  for  the  organization  of  the  new  population.  The  neutrality  and  inviolability 
territory.  In  order  to  deprive  the  Cape  Gov-  of  Belgium  are  guaranteed  by  the  great  pow- 
emment  and  the  Dutch  of  all  control  or  infla-  ers.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  Leopold  11, 
enoe  in  this  and  the  other  large  sections  of  South  bom  April  9, 1885,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Africa  recently  brought  under  the  immediate  Leopola  I,  Dec.  10, 1866. 
direction  of  the  Crown,  he  followed  the  sngges-  The  present  Council  of  Ministers,  constituted 
taon  of  the  extreme  anti-Dutch  faction  in  ^uth  Oct  26,  1884,  is  composed  as  follows:  Presi- 
Africa,  and  their  English  supporters,  in  propos-  dent  and  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bemaert ; 
ing  that  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  for  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruc- 
South  Africa  should  be  separated  fh>m  that  of  tion,  M.  Thonissen  ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony.  The  government  Pontns ;  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Tele- 
proposed  for  Bechuanaland  was  to  consist  of  a  graphs,  M.  J.  Van  den  Beereboom;  Minister  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  under  the  High  Commis-  Foreign  Affairs,  Prince  de  Caraman-Chimay ; 
sioner,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  partlv  offi-  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public 
cial  and  partly  elective.  South  of  the  Molopo  Works,  M.  Chevalier  de  Moreau. 
the  colonial  laws  were  to  be  applicable.  Tne  iiM  mi  Pipilatl«u— The  area  of  Belgium  ia 
budget  of  receipts  was  estimated  at  £68,000,  11,878  square  miles.  The  estimated  population 
derivable  from  Cape  customs,  an  imperial  con-  in  the  beginning  of  1888  was  5,655,197,  com- 
tribution,  a  police  allowance^the  land  receipts,  priring  2,825,722  males  and  2,829,475  females, 
the  hut-tax,  and  stamps.  The  estimated  ex-  The  average  density  of  population  is  497  per 
penditures,  taken  at  £62,000,  provided  for  the  square  mile.  About  one  ntdf  of  the  population 
official  establishments,  with  five  magistracies,  speak  Flemish  and  Uie  other  half  French,  with 
judicial,  legislative,  and  hospital  expenses,  po-  a  small  proportion  of  German-speaking  inhab- 
lice,  telegraphs,  and  interest  on  a  loan  for  pub-  itants.  in  the  census  reports  244,808  persons 
lie  works.  are  returned  as  employed  in  mining  and  metal 

Sir  Chaites  WaiVM«B  BeodL— The  Conservative  industries^  286,744  in  agriculture,  64,996  in 

ministers  were  less  inclmed  than  the  Liberals  stock-raising,  406,899  in  mixed  industries,  244,- 

had  been  to  embark  in  the  ambitious  enter-  247  in  commerce,  649,156  in  the  professions 
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and  ofiioial  occnpations,  018,841  in  varions  oc-  tenaivelj  bnltivated.    The  sogar  export  exceed- 

capations  and  independent,  and  2,884,985  with-  ed  the  import  in  1882  by  60,885  tons.    The 

oat  profession  or  condition.   The  land  is  divided  prodnot  of  the  coal-mines  in  1882  was  17,500,- 

np  into  verj  small  parcels ;  in  1882  there  were  080  tons,  of  which  one  third  was  exported, 

1,160,140  individual  owners.    About  800,000  cbieflj  to  France.     The  quantitj  of  pig  and 

persons  are  engaged  in  the  various  agricultural  wrought  iron  produced,  mostly  from  imported 

pursuits.  ore,  was  1,568,977  tons. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  1882  was  80,214w  During  nine  months  of  1888  thero  were  ex- 

of  births  176,845,  of  deaths  114,208,  natural  ported  to  the  United  States  window-glass  of 

increment  62,047.    Of  the  births  8*1  per  cent,  the  value  of  7,057,186  francs,  manufactures  of 

were  illegitimate.     There  is  a  yearly  excess  of  steel  pf  the  value  of  8,280,640  francs,  raw  hides 

immigration,  which  in  1882  was  1,862.  of  the  value  of  1,673,110  francs,  iron  manufact- 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  in  1888  ures  of  the  value  of  1,181,080  francs,  and  plate- 
was  as  follows :  Brussels,  880,782 ;  Antwerp,  ghiss,  arms,  machines,  silk  goods,  zinc,  and 
180,447;  Ghent,  186,284;  li^ge,  120,206.  clothes  of  over  500,000  francs  in  value  each. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  belongs  The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  dur- 

to  the  Roman  Oatholic  Church.    At  the  last  ing  the  same  period  were  wheat  of  the  value 

census  there  were  1,550  convents,  218  with  of  51,746,045  francs,  rye  of  the  value  of  5,745,- 

4,027  male  inmates,  and  1,846  with  20,646  fe-  045  francs,  com  and  oats  of  the  value  of  1,070.- 

male  inmates.    Every  commune  is  obliged  to  608  francs,  cotton  of  the  value  of  17,808,686 

maintain  a  school  for  elementary  public  edu-  francs,  cruae  petroleum  of  the  value  of  16,468,- 

cation,  one  third  of  the  expense  bemg  divided  000  and  refined  of  the  value  oM,020,681  francs, 

between  the  Government  and  the  province,  and  tobacco  of  the  value  of  12,881,480  francs,  meat 

the  remainder  defrayed  by  the  commune.    In  of  the  valne  of  0,264,807  francs,  lard  and  grease 

1880  the  proportion  of  totally  illiterate  persons  of  the  value  of  8,887,676  francs,  and  flour  of 

over  fifteen  years  of  age  was  82  per  cent.,  but  the  value  of  4,048,088  francs, 

between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age  only  NavlgiittM. — ^The  merchant  navy  in  the  begin- 

20*4  per  cent.  ning  of  1888  consisted  of  46  steamers,  of  75,- 

Coimcree  and  Indntry. — The  special  commerce  870  tons,  and  16  sailing-vessels,  of  6,750  tons, 
in  1882  was  valued  at  1,607,600,000  francs  of  In  1888  the  tonnage  entered  at  Belgian  ports 
imports  and  1,825,000,000  francs  of  exports,  was  4,278,728,  not  quite  one  fifth  of  which  was 
The  principal  imports  were  cereals  of  the  value  Belgian  and  about  three  fifths  British, 
of  886,080,000 francs;  wool,  126,170,000 francs;  The  P^rt-Olltoe.— The  number  of  private  let- 
flax  and  hemp,  88,712,000  francs;  metals  and  ters forwarded  in  1888  was 86,420,804 ;  ofiScial 
minerals,  70,286,000  francs;  hides,  64,554,000  letters,  18,180,700;  postal-cards,  28,270,582; 
francs;  timber,  62,882,000  francs;  oil-seeds,  packets,  46,670,000;  newspapers,  01,810,000. 
44,577,000  francs;  live  animals,  48,800,000  .  The  receipts  were  18,846,818  francs;  expendi- 
francs;  cotton,  42,106,000  francs;  petroleum,  tures,  8,288,686  francs. 
88,682,000  francs;  coffee,  88,815,000  francs;  Tdegnplis.— The  number  of  messages  in  1888 
all  others,  618,708,000  francs.  The  largest  ex-  was  7,080,868.  The  length  of  lines  8,718.  of 
ports  were  cereals,  of  the  value  of  184,016,000  wires  16.880  miles.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
francs;  coal,  84,664,000  francs;  woolen  and  2,654,400  francs;  expenses,  8,461,670  francs, 
cotton  goods,  83,786,000  francs;  machinery,  Rallivadfl. — ^The length  of  lines  worked  by  the 
77,886,000  francs ;  linen  yam,  69,677,000  state  was  1,016,  by  companies  785  miles  at  the 
francs;  wrought-iron,  68,000,000 f)*ancs;  stone,  end  of  1888.  The  gross  receipts  in  1888  were 
62,092,000  francs ;  glass,  62,016,000  francs ;  162,060,160  francs,  the  expenses  06,201,828 
flax  and   hemp,  52,688,000  francs ;   woolen  francs. 

yarns,  41,061,000  francs ;    hides,  40,480,000  Tke  Anay. — ^The  army  is  recruited  partly  by 

francs;  raw  sugar,  88,008,000  francs ;  raw  zinc,  conscription,  to  which  every  able-bodied  man 

81,089,000  francs;  aU  other  exports,  490,451,-  is  liable  at  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth 

000  francs.  year,  and  partly  by  enlistment.    The  period  of 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  service  is  eight  years,  but  furloughs  are  usually 

France  was  817,692,000  francs ;  from  Germany,  granted  for  two  thirds  of  the. period.    The  ef- 

242,898,000  francs;  from  the  Netherlands,  288,-  fective  strength  provided  for  in  the  budget  of 

118,000  francs;  from  Great  Britain,  198,219,-  1886  is  8,062  officers  and  44,720  men,  with 

000  francs;  from  the  United  States,  186,848,-  9,000  horses  and  204  guns.    The  total  strength 

000  francs ;  from  Russia,  188,677,000  francs,  on  the  war  footing  is  108,860  men,  besides  the 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  France  was  44l,-  civic  guard  of  82,108  men,  and  the  gendarmerie, 

868,000  francs;  to  Great  Britain,  261,908,000  numbering  2,004  men. 

francs  ;  to  Germany,  226,868,000  francs ;  to  FlnaiiMi — ^In  the  budget  for  1886  the  revenue 

the  Netherlands,  162,692,000  francs;  to  the  is  estimated  at  827,025,274  francs,  including 

United  States,  44,677,000  francs.  6,169,884  francs  of  extraordinary  receipts,  and 

About  one  third  of  the  area  of  Bel^nm  is  the  expenditure  at  874,880,424  francs,  indud- 

devoted  to  grain  cultivation.    The  imports  of  ing  extraordinary  disbursements  amounting  to 

cereals  in  1882  were  in  quantity  1,816,064  tons,  44,974,760  francs.     Of  the  821,865,800  francs 

the  exports  622,668  tons.    The  beet-root  is  ex-  of  ordinary  revenue,  28,420,400  francs  are  set 
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down  as  derired  fW>in  land-taxes,  18,628,000  King  Leopold.  To  the  school  already  estab- 
francs  from  personal  taxes,  7,058,000  francs  Hshed  for  the  instraotion  of  missionaries  to  the 
from  trade-licenses,  26,597,000  francs  from  Congo  was  added  a  new  African  seminary  con- 
customs,  40,162,800  francs  from  excise  daties,  nectod  with  the  University  of  Lonvain.  Smile 
19,040,000  francs  from  snccession  duties,  22,-  de  Laveleye  elaborated  a  project  for  a  Congo 
800,000  francs  from  registration  duties,  6,000,-  raiboad.  An  enabling  act  permitting  the  King 
000  francs  from  stamps,  122,600,000  francs  to  become  the  head  of  the  Congo  State  was 
from  railways,  8,000,000  francs  from  tele-  passed  by  the  Chamber  April  29,  and  by  the 
graphs,  8,707,150  francs  from  the  post-office,  Senate  the  following  day.  The  authorization 
and  the  rest  from  domains  and  forests,  naviga-  was  limited  to  King  Leopold,  and  does  not  de- 
tion  dues,  mines,  and  other  sources.  Of  the  yolve  on  his  successors  in  tne  dynasty.  The 
829,905,674  francs  at  which  the  ordinary  ex-  bill  contained  the  reservation  that  the  connec- 
penditures  are  estimated,  104,001,559  francs  tion  between  Belgium  and  the  new  Congo 
are  assigned  to  interest  on  the  public  debt.  State  is  of  an  exclusively  personal  nature,  in- 
4,748,675  francs  to  the  civil  list  and  dotations,  volvin^  no  national  responsibilities  of  a  politi- 
15,488,211  francs  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  cal  or  hnancial  character.  The  acceptance  of 
2,868,210  francs  to  foreign  affairs,  22,585,155  the  sovereignty  of  the  Free  State  of  tne  Congo 
francs  to  the  Interior  Department,  21,710,961  was  announced  by  King  Leopold  in  August 
francs  to  public  instruction,  91,961,588  francs  Indutrlal  ExpadtloB  at  Antwerp. — An  interna- 
to  the  administration  of  public  works,  46,068,-  tional  exhibition  was  opened  at  Antwerp  May 
800  francs  to  the  War  Department,  15,856,015  1.  llie  exhibition-grounds  were  280  acres  in  ex- 
francs  to  the  administration  of  the  finances,  tent ;  the  number  of  exhibitors  was  1,200.  The 
8,490,000  francs  to  the  gendarmerie,  and  United  States  was  scantily  represented.  Can- 
1,686,500  francs  to  miscellaneous  expenses,  ada  displayed  the  resources  of  her  vast  unpeo- 
There  have  been  almost  constant  deficits  in  pled  territories.  The  French  exhibit  was  the 
the  ordinary  budgets  in  recent  years.  In  each  nnest  and  best  ordered  and  much  the  largest. 
of  the  two  preceding  budgets  the  estimated  German  industries  were  well  represented.  Kus- 
excess  of  expenditures  was  in  the  neighbor-  sia  exhibited  all  the  products  of  her  anxiously 
hood  of  25,000,000  francs.  fostered  industries,  and  the  many  beautiful 

The  public  debt  in  1884  amounted  to  2,180,-  natural  products  and  the  gorgeous  artistic  hand- 

411,116  francs,  of  which  219,959,682  francs  of  iwork  of  Muscovy.    Italy  had  a  brilliant  dis- 

the  old  2i  per  cent,  debt  and  746,712,582  francs  play  of  her  art- work  and  of  her  manifold  com- 

of  4  per  cent,  loans  issued  between  1871  and  mercial  commodities.    The  Austrian  exhibit 

1879  represent  the  share  of  Belgium  in  the  was  large  and  fine,  and  those  of  Switzerland, 

debt  contracted  before  separation  from  the  Sweden  and  Norway,  Spain,  and  Brazil  com- 

Netherlands  in  1882 ;  519,859,000  francs  are  paratively  so.    The  great  hall  for  metals  and 

8  per  cent,  bonds  of  1878  to  1882,  184,719,-  machinery  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  exhibi- 

000  francs  a  4  per  cent,  loan  issued  in  1880,  lion.    The  German  exhibition  of  machines  was 

164,796,000  one  issued  in   1888,  884,064,266  the  most  varied.  The  Belgian  exhibit  of  motors 

francs  4^  per  cent  railroad  annuities,  and  the  and  the  steam-driven  tools  for  a  multitudinous 

remainder  various  annuities.    Treasury  bonds  variety  of  purposes  from  France  were  the  most 

issued  in  1882  at  4  per  cent,  constitute  a  float-  interesting  features.  In  electric  lighting  Ameri- 

ing  debt  of  60,800,000  francs.    The  debt  con-  can  inventors  took  the  lead ;  in  sugar-manu- 

stitutes  a  burden  of  875  francs  per  head  of  the  facture  and  chemical  industries  the  Germans, 
population,  but  the  railroad  revenue  alone  cov-        Utenattonal  CengrcMM. — A  succession  of  sci- 

ers  the  interest  and  amortization.  entific  and  technical  conventions  took  place  in 

LeglMlMt — An  act  raising  the  import  duty  Brussels  during  the  year.  A  congress  of  rail- 
on  foreign  sugar  5  per  cent,  and  imposing  a  road  officials  from  all  countries  met  at  Brussels 
duty  of  forty -five  francs  on  cocoa  was  passed  in  in  August,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  sur-tax  on  sugar  opening  of  the  first  railroad  on  the  Continent, 
was  increased  in  July  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  the  one  funning  from  Brussels  to  Mechlin.  An 
A  change  in  the  electoral  law  was  enacted  in  international  congress  to  discuss  internal  navi- 
August,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  extend  the  gation  assembled  at  Brussels  in  May.  In  Sep- 
franchise  in  the  rural  districts  and  thereby  tember  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  held 
augment  the  clerical  vote.  Leaseholders  and  its  sessions.  One  of  the  prominent  subjects 
occupiers  of  rented  premises  were  admitted  to  discussed  was  that  of  international  marriages, 
suffrage  on  the  land-tax  census.  Another  pro-  The  Institut  adopted  resolutions  recommending 
vision,  curtailing  the  liberal  vote,  counts  sala-  that  a  marriage  celebrated  in  due  form* should 
ries  only,  and  not  percentages,  as  the  incomes  not  be  assailable  in  other  countries  because 
of  salesmen.  t^eir  legal  forms  are  different ;  that  diplomatic 

The  Cngti — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  consular  authorities  should  be  empowered 

there  was  rejoicing  in  Belgium  over  the  results  to  perform  the  formalities  of  civil  marriage; 

of  the  Congo  Conference  and  the  founding  of  ana  that  foreigners  may  be  married  in  coun- 

the  new  state  (see  Coiroo  State),  mingled  with  tries  where  religious  marriage  is  required,  if 

some  misgivings  at  the  assumption  of  the  title  they  belong  to  a  different  religion,  according 

of  sovereign  of  the  state  he  had  created,  by  to  the  legal  forms  of  their  own  country.  With 
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regard  to  conflicts  of  maridme  law  It  vaa  reo-    and  conducted  Italian  opera  in  LoDdon.    Hi 
1.L1  .. ..  .  I.  ..    .  .1     n      .     .,      .  rt  noted  operas  are  "  The  Gypgy 'a  Warning, 


ommended  thnt  the  law  of  tbe  flag  aboold  nile, 

rather  than  the  territorial  law  or  the  law  of 

the  cuuntr;  where  tbe  contract  was  made.    A    and  "  The  Lilf  of  Riliamej. 


report  was  adopted  snggeeting  that  everj  goi 


;ent  should  puhlish  promptly  treaties  mode    canlt  and  John  Oienford ;  it  was  brought  o 


with  other  powers.  A  conference  upon 
mercial  law  was  held  later  in  Antwerp. 
BEHEDICr,  Sr  JUJDS,  a  musician  ani 
poser,  born  in  Stuttf^art,  Not.  27,  1801;  died 
m  London,  June  5,  1886.  He  exhibited  m^" 
cal  talent  at  a  verj  earl;  age,  and  studied 


"TheGypsj'sH 

ice."  "The  On 


"  The  Brides  of  Venice, 

and  "The  Lily  of  Riliam  ,  ...  __ 

the  last  named  was  written  b;  IHon  Booei- 


1803,  and  became  popnlar  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britiun.  His  other  works  in- 
olade  the  cantataa,  "Bichard  Ooenr  de  Lion," 
"Diidine,""St. Cecilia,"  aDd"Graziella,"  and 
the  operettas  "  Un  Anno  ed  nn  Giomo  "  and 
''The  Bride  of  Song,"  and  the  oratorio  of  "St. 


der  Hummel  at  Weimar.  At  tbe  age  of  sixteen  Pet«r."  In  ISflO  he  wrote  the  recitatives  for 
he  made  the  acqnaintance  ot  Wet«r,  who  was  Weber's  "  Oberon."  He  also  wrote  a  lai^ 
BO  pleased  with  bis  mnucal  promise  that  he  set    amooDt  of   miacellaneons  made,  and  mono- 

grapha  on  Weber  and  Mendelssohn. 
He  was  active  almost  to  tbe  time  of 
his  death,  and  was  to  have  conducted 
bis  fifty-first  annual  concert  on  tbe 
17th  1^  June.  He  was  knighted  in 
1871,  and  received  nnmeroua  decora- 
tjona  from  Continental  sovereigns. 

BULK,  BETI810K  OF  TBE  EII6> 
USH  TEBHOV  OF.  Among  the  sig- 
nal events  of  our  time  is  the  re- 
vision, just  finished,  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  EngliBfa  Scriptures. 
It  was  a  work  which,  however  de- 
urable  it  might  be  deemed  by  indi- 
viduals, seemed,  nntil  very  recently, 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  accom- 

f  dished.  So  widely  spread  end  deep- 
y  rooted  was  tbe  reverence  for  onr 
recognized  version,  so  transcendent 
were  ite  acknowledged  merits,  that 
even  tbe  partial  distorbance  of  time- 
ballowed  associations,  which  would 
be  involved  in  the  most  conservatiTe 
revinon,  seemed  likely  to  be  resisted 
by  an  overwhelming  pablic  senti- 
ment We  shall  trace  briefly  the 
steps  by  which  a  movement  so  un- 
looked-for and  so  important  has  been 
brought  abont,  and  the  earnest  dedre 
of  many  become  an  acoompliehed 

The  first  translation  of  tlie  Soript- 
m  imjiM  bkhdiot.  nres  into  English  was  made  by  John 
Wycliffe,  the  English  martyr,  and 
aside  bis  mle  not  to  take  popils,  and  for  foor  was  finished  about  the  year  1880.  It  woa  made, 
years  taught  him  and  treated  him  as  a  son.  In  not  from  the  original  tongnes,  but  from  tbe 
162S  Benedict  became  tbe  leader  of  the  Vienna  Latin  Vulgate,  whose  errors,  therefore,  it  must 
Opera;  afterward  he  conducted  tbe  orobes-  necessarily  perpetuate.  Wycliflle  waa  assisted 
trn  in  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples;  in  18SG  lie  in  his  work  by  Nicolas  of  Hereford,  a  pious  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  won  tbe  fiiendship  of  teamed  monk,  and  to  these  two  men  ia  due  the 
Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Anber,  Donizetti,  Berlioz,  inestimable  service  of  putting  an  English  Bible 
and  Udibran;  and  a  year  later  he  settled  in  into  the  bands  of  an  English-speaking  people. 
LondoA.  He  was  at  first  connected  with  tbe  Aboat  a  century  later,  in  1480,  William  Tyn- 
Lyceum  Theatre,  and  afterward  was  masical  dale  began  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
director  at  Drury  Lane.  The  muMcal  festivals  ment  into  English  from  the  ori^nal  Greek. 
at  Norwich  and  the  London  Monday  concerts  His  open  hostility  to  Rome  drew  on  him  per- 
and  Liverpool  Harmonic  were  for  many  years  seontion,  which  compelled  him  to  carry  on  his 
led  by  him.  He  became  known  to  Americans  work  out  of  Englana.  The  first  edition  of  his 
when  heacconipanied  Jenny  Lind  to  this  coun-  New  Testament  waa  printed  in  lG2fi,  probably 
try  in  1860  as  conductor  and  pianist  On  re-  at  Cologne.  He  bad  translated  also,  ih>m  the 
tomlDg  to  England,  he  formed  a  choral  society  Old  Testament,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book 
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of  Job,  when  the  perseoution  that  had  driven  year  1856  was  signalized  by  distinct  movements 
him  from  Oxford  and  from  England  oahni-  looking  to  this  end.  There  were  introduced 
nated  in  demanding  his  death.  Tyndale  is  vir-  both  into  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and 
taally  the  pioneer  of  English  Biblical  transla-  into  Parliament  proposals  to  petition  the  sov- 
tion.  His  scholarship,  fidelity,  and  courage  ereign  for  the  appomtment  of  a  royal  com- 
oombined  to  brinff  upon  his  name  lasting  hon-  mission  for  ^^  receiving  and  suggesting  amend- 
or.  The  great  value  of  his  work  is  proved  by  ments  in  the  autliorized  version  of  the  Bible.** 
the  fact  that  all  succeeding  versions,  including  The  result,  indeed,  proved  that  neither  the 
that  of  King  James,  were  based  upon  and  large-  clerical  nor  the  lay  mind  was  yet  prepared 
ly  drawn  from  it.  These  successive  versions  for  a  step  of  such  grave  importance.  Tet 
— named  often  from  some  special  incident  of  private  enterprise  had  more  successful  results. 
translation  or  publication^may  in  fact  be  re-  An  appeal  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Uaw- 
garded  as  but  a  series  of  revisions.  Cover-  kins,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
oale's,  indeed,  publidied  in  1585,  has  the  dis-  gation  of  the  Gospel,  to  some  excellent  schol- 
tinction  of  attaining  that  completeness  which  ars;  and  five  clergymen — Henry  Alford,  C.  J. 
Tyndale's  work  failed  of  through  his  martyr-  Ellicott,  John  Barrow,  W.  H.  G.  Humphrey, 
dom.  Matthew's  Bible  (a  nam  de  plume  for  and  G.  Moberly — met  at  his  request  for  a  ten- 
John  Rogers)  followed  in  1537;  Cranmer's  (or  tative  effort  in  revision.  They  published  sue- 
the  '*  Great  Bible")  in  1639 ;  the  Genevan  in  cessively  revisions  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  of 
1557-60 ;  and  the  Bishop's  Bible  in  1568.  All  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  those  to  the  Co- 
of  these  were  revisions,  sometimes  but  dight-  rinthians^  and  of  those  to  the  Galatians,  Ephe- 
ly  modified,  of  Tyndale,  who  thus  stands  the  sians,  PhiUppians,  and  Colossians,  with  schol- 
ooryphflous  in  English  Biblical  translation,  his  arly  prefaces  explaining  the  principles  and 
work,  in  its  time,  ranking  among  the  great  difficulties  of  the  work.  These  small  volumes 
works  of  the  greatest  reformers,  and,  in  its  introduced  the  subject  to  the  public  under  very 
quality,  judged  by  the  highest  modern  stand-  favorable  auspices.  They  gave  practical  proof 
ards,  a  model  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  All  how  scholarly  accuracy  and  thoroughness  might 
these  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  that  be  united  with  the  most  reverent  conservatism, 
was  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  and  thus  at  once  stimulated  hope  and  allayed 
the  English  Bible,  which  appeared  in  1611  prejudice.  The  work  was  warmly  commend- 
ander  the  auspices  of  King  James  I.  Uniting  ed,  passed  through  several  editions,  and,  as  a 
the  labors  of  forty  men,  it  was  made  with  a  fiEuiiiliar  book  in  the  hands  of  Biblical  stn- 
care  befitting  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  dents,  aided  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a 
and,  as  the  "  Authorized  Version,"  has  for  general  and  decisive  movement, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  held  In  America,  meanwhile,  the  publications  of 
its  place  as  the  accepted  Bible  of  the  Eng-  the  American  Bible  XJuion,  organized  in  1853, 
lish -speaking  race.  Its  high  excellences,  how-  were  giving  expression  to  the  popular  feeling 
ever,  were  not  unattended  by  many  imperfeo-  of  the  need  of  Biblical  revision.  Some  of  its 
tions,  due  alike  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  tentative  publications  were  indeed  unfortunate, 
original  text  and  the  infancy  of  critical  and  scarcely  evincing  an  adequate  sense  of  the  deli- 
exegetical  scholarship,  to  the  lack  of  a  clear  con-  oacy  and  responsibility  of  the  work ;  but  oth- 
ception  of  the  exact  functions  of  translation,  era,  from  distinguished  scholars  like  Drs.  Go- 
to the  unsettled  and  fluctuating  condition  of  nant  and  Hackett,  were  of  unquestionable  and 
our  language,  and  finally  to  a  fcdlure  properly  acknowledged  excellence, 
to  adjust  and  harmonize  the  work  of  the  dif-  In  185&  Archbishop  Trench  published  a  small 
ferent  translators— imperfections  which  only  but  important  work  ^*  On  the  authorized  ver- 
time,  a  raaturer  scholarship,  and  riper  taste  sion  of  the  New  Testament  in  Connection  with 
could  remove.  Tet,  in  spite  of  defects,  the  some  Recent  Proposals  for  its  Revision/^  This 
work  appealed  alike  to  tne  intellect  of  the  aided  to  prepare  the  way,  and  formed  an  intro- 
scholar  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  duction  to  the  like  later  works  of  Bishop  El- 
rapidly  supplanted  all  earlier  versions,  and  has  lioott  in  1870  and  Prof.  Lightfoot  in  1871 ; 
continued,  with  no  rival  claimant,  in  public  these  latter,  indeed,  accompanying  the  formal 
and  private  use  among  English  Protestants  nn-  opening  of  the  revision  movement,  but  natu- 
til  the  appearance  of  the  revision  Just  complet-  rally  adding  force  to  the  current  that  alike  in 
ed  in  1881  and  1885.  the  Establishment  and  the  dissenting  churches, 
For  this  result  the  times,  especially  during  was  setting  powerfully  in  its  favor.  These  three 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been  rap-  works  of  Trench,  Ellicott,  and  Lightfoot  were 
idly  ripening.  Critical  scholarship  has  been  published  together  in  New  York  in  1873,  un- 
settling the  sacred  text  with  unhoped>for  ra-  der  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  and 
pidity ;  grammatical  and  exegetical  labors  have  may  now  be  consulted  with  much  profit  by 
been  clearing  up  its  meaning ;  and  natur^y  students  of  the  original  New  Testament  Scrtpt- 
a  growing  desire  has  been  felt  that  our  excel-  ures.  From  1867  to  1869  no  formal  steps  were 
lent  version  should  receive  the  benefit  of  this  taken  in  the  direction  of  revision,  but  the 
progress,  in  the  removal  of  errors  and  obscuri-  exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  pursued 
ties,  and  the  bringing  of  the  whole  up  to  the  witn  great  diligence,  and  the  critical  labors  of 
level  of  our  best  modem  scholarship.    The  scholars  like  Tregelles  and  Scrivener,  and  espe- 
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oially  of  the  German  Tischendorf,  werebrinc^ng  and  a  oommittee  was  appointed  from  the  Up- 
near  the  time,  a  little  while  before  apparently  per  and  Lower  Houses  to  consider  and  report 
so  remote,  for  educing  order  out  of  the  chaos  a  plan  of  revision  on  the  principles  above  laid 
of  New-Testament  various  readings,  and  were  down,  and  was  authorized  to  mvite  the  co- 
making  the  speedy  formation  of  a  substantially  operation  of  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  out- 
reliable  Greek  text  an  object  of  reasonable  hope,  side  of  the  Establishment.    This  committee  at 

About  the  year  1869  matters  seemed  ripe  once  divided  itself  into  two  companies  for  the 
for  action.  Dean  Alford  and  Bishop  Ellicott,  Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively,  complet- 
unweuried  in  t^eir  devotion  to  Biblical  (and  ed  the  list  of  working  members  by  careful  selec- 
especially  New  Testament)  studies,  procuring  tions  from  the  dissenting  religious  bodies,  and 
the  efficient  support  of  Bishop  Wilberforoe,  drew  up  the  general  and  special  rules  that  were 
took  measures  to  inaugurate  the  work.  There  to  guide  their  labors.  The  two  companies  met  in 
was  doubt  at  first  about  the  best  mode  of  pro-  June,  1870,  in  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
oeeding.  They  contemplated  procuring  a  royal  held  their  sessions  four  days  every  month.  The 
commission,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  New  Testament  Company  held  its  meetings  in 
substantially  furnished  by  the  revision  of  1611,  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  (where  the  Westminster 
a  measure  which  it  was  especially  hoped  would  Assembly  had  met),  and  was  presided  over  by 
obviate  the  difficulty  naturally  attending  the  Bishop  Ellicott,  who  held  the  chairmanship 
selection  of  the  members  of  the  revising  body,  during  the  ten  and  a  half  years  of  its  exist- 
For  various  reasons  this  plan  was  abandoned,  ence.  The  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck,  one  of  the 
and  it  was  decided  to  be  most  fitting  to  bring  minor  canons  of  Westminster,  was  the  secre- 
the  subject  before  the  church  in  whose  bosom  tary.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  offi- 
the  existing  version  had  been  born  and  nurt-  dais  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
nred.  Accordingly,  on  Feb.  10, 1870,  the  Bish-  presses,  by  which  they  received  the  exclusive 
op  of  Winchester  (Wilberforce)  moved,  and  tibe  right  of  publishing  the  completed  revision,  and 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Ellicott)  sec-  met  all  its  necessary  expenses.  Everything 
onded,  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  the  now  proceeded  smoothly  and  with  due  rapid- 
following  resolution :  ity.    The  list  of  members  embraced  a  large 

Thftt  a  oommittee  of  both  houses  be  appointed,  number  of  those  who,  both  in  and  out  of  the 

with  power  to  oonfer  with  any  oommittee  that  may  be  Establishment,  were  reputed  among  the  most 
appointed  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern  Prov-  *  eminent  in  the  kingdom  for  Biblical  scholar- 

ince,  to  report  up^  the  deairableneBs  of  a  revision  of  ^^^     j^^^  j^^^^  ^f  proceeding— which  was 

the  Authorized   VeiBion   of  the   New   Testament,  .^  5:„^„„«  a.^i«  ^^a  4^1w^./^»<*ki»  «ri«;i^  <.i^<>4^<^ 

whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  in  all  thoee  ^o  discuss  freely  Mid  thoroughly,  while  seated 

passages  where  plain  and  dear  errors,  whether  in  the  around  a  table,  the  questions  of  cnncism  and 

Greek  text  originally  adopted  by  the  translators,  or  in  translation  that  had  been  separately  considered 

the  translation  made  from  the  same,  shall  on  dne  in-  during  the  intervals  of  the  meetings,  and  de- 

vestigation  be  found  to  exist.  ^I^^  ^^  ^  majority  vote-insured  in  the  main 

The  resolution  was  afterward  extended  to  ^  satisfactory  result.    There  would  of  course 

the  Old  Testament,  and  passed  with  substan-  ^^^  Qi^g^g  i^  which  the  Uiw  of  ponderare  ncn 

tial  unanimity.    It  was  reported  to,  and  con-  nufnerare  would  have  been  preferable.    The 

cnrred  in  by,  the  Lower  House,  and  a  joint  fimj  ^ote  was  made  still  more  conservative  by 

committee  of  the  two  bodies  met  March  24,  ^^  requisition  of  a  majority  of  two  thirds  for 

1870,  and  drew  up,  as  their  report,  the  follow-  gny  change  from  the  old  version.    No  existing 

ing  resolutions :  Qreek  text  was  adopted  as  a  standard.     With 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  reviaion  of  the  Author-  critical  scholars  like  Tregelles,  Westcott,  Hort, 

*'!?I?'^^??^^*^.®.^°ly®^P*n^l^°?®''*^®^'  and  Scrivener,  either  present  or  accessible, 

2.  That  the  revision  be  so  oonduoted  as  to  oompnse  .%  ^„  ^^„i^  «-#Ji«.  A^4-^^i^A  *u^  ♦^^.-i.  #/%»  «-i>a»«/ 
both  marrimd  renderings  and  such  emendations  as  it  <^W  could  safely  determme  the  text  for  them- 
may  be  ibund  neGeseaiy  to  insert  in  the  text  of  the  selves.  Tregelles,  indeed,  was  never  able,  from 
Authoriaed  Veitoion.  illness,  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  Dean  Alford 

8.  That  in  the  above  resolutions  we  do  not  contem-  ^gg  early  withdrawn  by  death  from  the  work 

plate  anv  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  any  altera-  ^    ^iwh  his  heart  and  life  had  been  given.    But 

toon  ofthelanffuaffe,  except  where,  m  the  judgment  ,         ,.  *r  «  j:-!:^!^:-*.^^  «-.«^-  :«  *\.^  ♦-.^ 

of  the  most  compSeit  scholare,  such  change  isneoes-  a  long  list  of  distinguished  names  in  the  two 

Baiy.  companies — taken  in  connection  with  their  re- 

4.  That,  in  such  necessary  changes,  the  style  of  the  markable  punctuality  in  attendance — guaran- 

language  employed  in  the  existing  version  be  closely  i^^^  ^iie  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  their 

Wit  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  work  was  prosecuted.    The  following  names 

nominate  a  body  of  its  own  members  to  undertake  comprise  the  entire  15ntisn  oommittee  of  revis- 

the  work  of  revision,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invite  ion,  as  finally  constituted,  excluding  those  who 

the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  soholarBhip,  to  declined  or  died,  and  including  the  eaxfffieio 

whatever  nation  or  relij^ous  body  they  may  belong.  members : 

The  subject,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  dis-  oid-tbstambnt  company. 

onssed  in  the  Convocation  of  York,  but  had  __,_      ,«.  ,       ^«          ,*«r        «, 

failed  to  meet  the  concurrence  of  that  body,  '^^^^*u?*8i^^i^''P  °^  ®^™  ""^  ^■"*'  ^^' 

of  which,  however,  individual  members  gave  Thfftight  I^v.The  Biihop  of  Ely,  Pakoe,  Ely. 

it  their  cordial  co-operation.  The  Bight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Llaxdaft,  Biahop^s 

In  May  following  the  report  was  presented,  Court,  Llandaff. 
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The  Bi^t  Ber.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Dayxd's  (Chair-  altentioiia  to  the  langiuige  of  the  Authorised  and 

man)*  Abergwili  Palaoe,  Carmaithen.  earlier  English  versions. 

The  Verir  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Castksbubt,  Deanery,  Each  oompanj  to  go  twice  over  the  jwrtion  to  be 

Canterbury.  revised,  once  j>roviflionall^,  the  second  time  finally, 

The  Yen.  Arohdeaoon  Habbisov,  Canterbury.  and  on  principles  of  voting  as  hereinafter  is  pro- 

The  Ven.  Arohdeaoon  Boss,  Houghton  Conquest,  vided. 

Ampthill.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the 

The  Kev.  Canon  Sklwtk,  Cambridge.  evidence  is  decidedlv  preponderating ;  and  that,  when 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Kat,  Great  Iieiffhs,  Chelmsford.  the  text  so  adoptea  oiiferB  from  thst  fiom  which  the 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Albxasdbb,  E<unburgh.  Authorind  Vendon  was  made,  the  alteration  be  indi- 

B.  L.  BmrsLT,  Esq.,  Univenity  library,  Cambridge,  oated  in  the  maigin. 

Professor  CnKinmT,  Beform  Club,  London.  To  make  or  retadn  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  sec- 

Tlie  Bev.  Professor  Davidsov,  Edinburgh.  ond  final  revimon  by  each  company,  except  two  thirdt 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Davdes,  Baptist  College,  iMgent's  Park,  of  those  present  approve  of  the  same,  but  on  the  first 

London.  revision  to  decide  oy  simple  majorities. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Douglas,  Glasgow.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have 

The  Bev.  Prindpal  FAiBBAmr,  Glasgow.  anven  rise  to  discussion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereupon 

The  Bev.  F.  Fbld,  Heigham,  Norwich.  nil  the  next  meeting  whensoever  the  same  shall  be 

The  Bev.  J.  D.  Gidev,  Wealeyan  College,  Manches-  required  by  one  third  of  those  present  at  the  meeting, 

tor.  such  intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for 

The  Bev.  Dr.  GnrasuBo,  Holm  Lea,  Blnfield,  Brack-  the  next  meeting. 

nell,  Berks.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters,  pages,  para> 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Qotch,  Baptist  College,  Bristol.  graphs,  italics,  and  punctuation. 
The  Bev.  Professor  Lxatobs,  Kiz^f's  College,  Lon-  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when  con- 
don,  udered  desirable,  to  divines,  scholars,  and  literaiy 
The  Bev.  Canon  Pbbowhx,  Trinity  College,  Cam-  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  opinions. 

bridge.  That  the  work  of  each  company  be  communicated 

The  Bev.  Professor  Plumftbb,  Pluckley.  Ashford.  to  the  other  as  it  is  completed,  in  order  that  there 

The  Bev.  Professor  WBOLUmversity,  Glasgow.  may  be  as  littie  deviation  nom  uniformity  in  language 

W.  Alois  Wbioht,  Esq.  Secretary),  Trinity  College,  as  possible. 

Cambridge.  That  the  special  or  by-rales  for  eaoh  company  be 

as  follows :  1.  To  make  all  oorreotions  in  writing  pre- 

NBir-TBSTAMENT  OOMPAHT.  yious  to  the  meeting.    8.  To  pUoe  all  the  ooneodons 

The  ^ht  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  WnroHism,  Winohefr-  due  to  textual  considerations  on  the  left-hand  mar- 

ter^&use.  London.  gin,  and  all  other  corrections  on  the  right-hand  mar- 

The  Bight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Glouobstxb  and  Bbis-  gin.    8.  To  transmit  to  the  chairman,  in  case  of  being 

TOLTchairman),  Palace,  Gloucester.  unable  to  attend,  the  oorreotions  proposed  in  the  por- 

The  ffight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Sausbubt,  Palace,  'tion  agreed  upon  for  consideration. 

Salisbury. 

The  Very^  Bev.  the  Dean  of  WEsmnrarsB,  Deanery,  The  revision  enterprise  had  been  thus  fiir, 

WestmlMter.                          *«   .    .     «   i.  alike  in  its  inception  and  prosecution,  confined 

The  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Soorr,  Dean  of  Bochester,  Boch-  ^  Q^eat  Britaid ;  bnt  it  was  for  many  reasons 

The  Ven.  the  Prolocutor,  The  Prebendal,  Aylesbury,  desirable  that  the  American  chnrches  should 

The  Bev.  Canon  Blakbslbt,  Vioarage,  Ware.  become  connected   with  the  movement.     In 

The  Uoet  Bev.  the  Archbishop  of  Dublot,  Pslaoe,  July,  1870,  the  committee  were  authorized  by 

t5"w^*  p-^   fii-i  iw.Kn«  nf  ft.  a«.o,w».  T^.n  ^®  ^oxuM  of  Convocation  "  to  invite  the  co- 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Ahous,  Baptist  CoUege,  Begent's  Park,  Bishop  Wilberforoe  and  Dean  Stanley  under- 

London.  took  to  act  for  them  in  openiDg  communication. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  David  Bbowk,  Free  Churoh  College,  In  August  following.  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  Presi- 

Tht  B^^fessor  Badi^  Gh«i«>w.  ^f  .^  ""^^^^'^l^^  ^V^.  ^^OB^  one 

The  Bev.  F.  J.  A.  HoBTrOamSlige.  of  Oie  British  revisers,  arrived  in  New  York, 

The  Bev.  W.  G.  HuicrHBT,  Vicarage,  St  Martin's-in-  with  a  circular  letter  from  Bishop  Ellicott,  em- 

the-Fields,  London.  powering  him  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for 

The  Bev.  Canon  KBnirroT,  Cambridge.  forming  an  American  committee  of  revision. 

ThS^^v.  O^nTSi^^fe  College,  Cam-  J°  ^^^^^^^j?^  "^'^J^'X^  Schaff   who 

lyridge.  from  the  first  entered  with  the  wannest  zeal 

The  Bev.  Professor  Milugav,  UniverBity,  Aberdeen,  into  the  movement,  and  continued  to  its  close 

The  Bev.  Professor  Moultoh,  Wesleyan  College,  a  leading  and  most  eflacient  supporter,  a  list  of 

T£BeTft;>fe^^NBWTH,  London.  ^F^^%^^  ^^^^^  ^^<^^^  «^d  a  draft  of 

The  Bev.  Professor  Bobbbts,  St.  Andrew»s.  "V®*  ?'  co-operation  were  prepared  and  sub- 

The  Bev.  Dr.  G.  Vahob  Smtth,  York.  mitted  to  the  British  committee  and  substan- 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Sobivbnbb.  Gerrans,  Grampound.  tially  approved.    It  was  naturally  the  wish  of 

Dr.  Tbboellbs.  Plymouth.         ^  ,^    „      ,    ^  the  English  body  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in 

The^Bev.  Dr.  Vauohan,  Master  of  tiie  Temple,  Un-  AmeriSi  should  take  a  leiding  part  in  the 

The  Bev.  Canon  Westoott,  Peterborough.  ^ork  of  revision.    To  their  disappointment, 

The  Bev.  J.  Tbodtbbok  (Secretary),  Westminster.  the  American  House  of  Bishops  declined  to 

th«bgBid«icemtheworkofrevirioia:  yidmd  members.    About  two  months  «fter,  an 

J'  ^*^°1«*S.SS.?^"S  "JSS^^rX  invitation  was  «,nt  to  certain  yhol^r.  to  meet 

fitithlhlnees.  "^  ^^^  York,  preparatory  to  forming  the  re- 

To  limit,  as  fiff  as  posrible,  the  ej^netsion  of  such  quisite  organizati(m.    They  met  in  December, 
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1871,  Rev.  Dre.  Schafif,  Smith.  Green,  Hare,  Prof.  James  Hadlit,  LL.D.,  Yale  CoUeg«,  New 

Krauth,  Gonant,  Day,  and  Wasnbarn,  and  Dr.  ^^^®°»  Conn.                  ^  ^    ^^  ^^    «,^    ,    . 

A  vv  il'v  •                  *'      ?  »  w"w"  ",  ******  *^*.  p^j.  Hou^^o  B  Haodtt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Theoloin- 

Abbott  being  present  and  letters  of  regret  be-  "^  Seminary,  Kocheeter'N.  Y. '           '          ^ 

ing  received  from  others  unable  to  attend.  Prof.  Charl»8  Hodoe,  d.D.,  LL.D.,  Theological 

Dean  Howson,  of  Ohester,  was  present  by  in-  SeminaTT,  Prinoetoii,.N.  J. 

vitation,  and  much  interest  was  expressed  in  Prof.  A.  d  i^irosicE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Univemty  of 

the  movement    In  the  evening  a  hrwe  meet-  The  Ri^hTfefv.  Alvr«>  Lee,  D.  D.,  BiBhop  of  the 

mg  of  clergymen  and  laymen  was  held  in  Gal-  Dio<Se  of  Delaware. 

vary  Episcopal  church,  in  furtherance  of  the  Prof.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  Theological  Semi- 
work,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Dean  nary.  Hartford,  Coon. 
Howson  and  Dr.  Schaff.    Owing  to  the  need  ^^  J™V"  80^,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Union  Theologi- 

ofpro^dinff  means  for  meeting  the  expenses,  p*f  ^^S^^sbZt,  IX;d.  (Secretary),  Columbia 

and  other  hindrances,  the  final  organization  Coll^,  New  York. 

was  delayed  until  Oct  4, 1872,  when  a  meeting  Prof.  Hevby  Botkton  Smru,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Union 

was  held,  and  the  two  companies  fairly  entered  ^J^^^^  Seminary,  New  York.  _^   _  _  _    _ 

on  their  labors,  nearly  two  years  after  the  work  ^Hj^?fJlSf'J^i^^&'J^^^              ^'^  ^^  ^'^  ^^ 

was  begun  in  England.    Omitting  unnecessary  *«' of  Calvary  Church,  New  York. 

details  we  give  lie  perBcnnel  of  the  committee  ^A^uTSS.  jSS'haS!^^^^ 

as  finally  constituted.     The  choice  of  members  ton  Skrh  (who  attended  one  aeflsion.  and  rei^tened  from 

had  to  be  determmed  by  the  triple  considera-  g^^^ggj^  nSiJ?  d  ^SreJ™  *'  ^^°™''  d.  Tsro ;  and 
tion  of  scholarship,  the  different  religious  bod- 

ies  to  be  represented,  and  the  facility  of  their  The  English  committee,  having  had  nearly 

reaching  New  York,  the  natural  place  of  meet-  two  years  the  start  of  the  American,  were  able 

ing.             '  to  furnish  to  the  latter  printed  portions  of  their 

OENBBAL  0FFI0EB8  OF  THE  ooMKiTTSB.  provisional  rcvlsion,  which  with  the  common 

Phiup  Sohaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pieeident  version  and  the  original  text  formed  the  basis 

Qbobob  £.  Day,  D.  D.,  8eoretary.  and  starting-point  of  its  work.    The  two  oom- 

0LD-TB8TAMENT  OOMPAITT.  Pa°»«8  ™®*  0^  ^^^  ^^  Friday  and  Saturday  of 

Prof.  William  Hehby  Gbeek,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Chair-  ?*^*^  month  from  SeDtember  to  May,  in  adjoin- 

manj,  Theolomcal  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  ing  rooms  of  the  Bible  House  in  New  York.  A 

Prof.  Geoboe  £.  Dat,  D.  v.  (Secretary),  Divinity  summer  meeting  of  about  a  week  was  held  in 

School  of  Yale  Colleure,  New  Haven,  Conn.  July    usually  at    New   Haven,  Andover,   or 

^"^FA^tJ^'  nT''  ^*  ^''  '^*'*^^^«^°^  ®®"*-  Princeton.    The  members  sat  around  a  table, 

Th??iv.  t!L^  W.  Chambebs,  D.  D.,  Collegiate  «?<^  "°^®^  *^®  guidwice  of  their  chairman, 

Beformed  Dutch  Churoh,  New  York.  discussed  freely  and  fully,  verse  by  verse,  the 

Prof.  Thoxas  J.  Covaut,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  portion  assigned  for  the  meeting,  which  they 

Prof.  JoHH  DEWnr.  D.  D.,  Theological  Seminary,  had  had  opportunity  to  examine   during  the 

P^foS'l&S  HlBB,D.D.,LL.D.,Dirinity  P^^^J^  preceding      Each  portion  when  fin- 

School,  Philadelphia.       »         ♦           »           ^  jshed  was  transmitted  in  pnnt  to  the  English 

Prof.  Cbables  p.  Kbauth,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Pro-  companies,  who  made  their  next  examination 

voBt  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel-  with  the  American  revision  before  them,  giving 

i>il5^          T          TTT^TT-     nil        ov  tothc  Amcricau  suggestions  whatever  weight 

^^tSV™Y"^'           '                 "^^  they  deemed  requisite.    Their  own  revision. 

Prof.  Chablm  M.  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Theological  Semi-  thus  revised,  was  sent  back  to  the  American 

nary,  Andover,  Mass.  companies,  to  be  by  them  re-exandned  in  the 

Prof.  HowABD  Osgood,  D.  D.,  Theological  Seminary,  light  of  these  results,  of  which  fresh  examina- 

P^T^Ii  p\^A.^  T^  n    TK^i««;«.i  fl^.«;«««r  tion— the  differences  being  reduced  to  a  mini- 
Aj;^driLvi       '         '        ^^^^^'  mum-the  results  were  retransmitted  to  the 
Prof.  Calvw  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn.  English  body.    The  entire  Old  and  New  Tes- 
Prof.  James  Stboho,  8.T.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  taments  were  thus  twice  carefully  gone  over, 
Madison,  N.J.            tit^iiititj-^q-  questions  of  text,  interpretation  (so  far  as  this 
^L^i.o%lrrn^7^^u^^^^^^              '^™  was  .n^volved),  and  translation  being  severally 
Ncyni.-The  American  OM-Testament  Company  lost  by  considered ;  and,  finally,  to  differenc^  Still  re- 
death  Prof.  Tatlbb  Lbwis,  d.  18T7 ;  Dr.  Keauth,  Phlia-  maining  unadjusted  was  given  a  third  exami- 
delphia,  d.  Jan. «,  la68 :  and  Dr.  »iowb,  by  rasignatton.  nation.     The  work  was  thus  conducted  with  a 

NBW-TBSTAMBNT  ooMPAiTv.  patieucc  and  thoroughness  befitting  its  tran- 
Ex-President TnaoDOBE  D.  WooLeET,D.D.,LL.D.  scendently  grave  character;   and,  among  the 
(Chairman),  New  Haven,  Conn.  numerous  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
Prof.,  J.  Hehet  Thater,  D.  D.  (Secretary),  Theo-  jested  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  few  ob- 

l^tt1^\^t:ilD!;  J^^^^  School,  Jections  have  probably  been  raised  that  had 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  not  received  m  the  revising  bodies  as  full  a 

The  Bev.  Johathak  K.  Bubb,  d.  D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  share  of  candid  and  scholarly  attention  as  the 

Pres.  Thomas  Chase,  LL.  D.,  lUveiford  College,  Pa.  critics  have  bestowed  upon  them.    It  may  be 

Ch^oellor  Howard  Cbosbt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Kew  ^^          jj^^e  to  say  that  the  discussions  (re- 

Piof.  TmoTHT  DwioHT,  D.D.,  Divinity  School  of  garding  the  American  companies,  we  speak 

Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  from  personal  knowledge)  were  conducted  with 
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nn failing  harmony  and  good  feeling.    Secta-  donbtfal^  and  the  American  committee  were 

rian  dinerencea  were  merged  in  the  common  unwilling  to  take  any  steps  that  woald  either 

sympathies  of  Ohristian  scholarship,  and  in  a  prevent  the  widest  diffusion  of  the  work,  or 

profound  conviction  of  the  high  ends  and  wide  connect  their  labors  with  either  the  fact  or  the 

and  enduriog  interests  that  the  revision  was  to  suspicion  of  seeking  any  pecuniary  emolument, 

subserve.    If  any  thought  of  special  denomina-  It  was  decided  not  to  trammel  the  publication 

tional  interests  arose  in  any  mind,  it  rarely  or  of  the  work  in  this  country  by  any  attempted 

never  found  utterance.                           i  copyright ;  but  it  seemed  only  just  to  the  £ng- 

To  settle  the  proper  relations  of  the  English  Hsh  University  presses,  whose  outlay  in  the  en- 

and  American  bodies  was  a  matter  of  oonsidera-  terprise  had  been  very  large,  that  the  American 

ble  delicacy.    The  English  companies,  as  having  committee  should  for  the  time  being  set  their 

originated  the  enterprise,  and  having  through-  seal  upon  the  editions  issued  by  these  presses, 

out  led  the  way  in  the  revision,  as  well,  per-  as  those  for  whose  accuracy  they  held  them- 

haps,  as  on  general  grounds  of  historical  prior-  selves  responsible. 

ity,  would  naturally  claim  the  right  of  ultimate  The  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  fin- 
decision  in  disputed  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  ished  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  the  eagerness 
80  large  and  respectable  a  company  of  Ameri-  with  which  it  was  sought  made  its  sale  a  phe- 
can  scholars  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  de-  nomenon  in  English  literary  history.  The  Old 
vote  so  much  and  long-continued  labor  to  the  Testament  appeared  in  1884.  The  Old-Testa* 
work  in  the  character  of  mere  unauthoritative  ment  revisers  had  thus  the  advanCage,  in  their 
advisers.  Tet  their  admission  to  an  entire  later  labors,  of  the  criticisms  upon  the  New 
equality  in  voting  was  also  hindered  by  the  Testament,  which,  both  in  England  and  in 
arrangements  the  British  companies  had  made  this  country,  were  made  very  freely,  and  were 
with  the  heads  of  the  University  presses,  who,  of  the  most  various  character,  generally  can- 
in  return  for  the  right  of  exclusive  printing,  did,  sometimes  severe,  and,  on  the  whole,  fair- 
undertook  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  mem-  ly  favorable. 

bers ;  and  the  difficulty  was  heightened  by  There  have  been  two  or  three  marked  ex- 
the  wide  local  separation  of  the  two  revising  ceptions,  as  in  the  violent  onslaught  of  Dean 
bodies.  The  matter  was,  on  the  whole,  sat-  Burgon  and  the  somewhat  magisterial  Judg- 
isfactorily  adjusted.  The  English  companies  ment  of  Prof.  Blackie,  who  designated  the  re- 
were  to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  vised  New  Testament  as  '^  a  translation  largely 
to  the  American  suggestions;  points  of  differ-  disfigured  by  want  of  sense  and  want  of  taste,^^ 
ence  were  to  be  subjects  of  mutual  discussion ;  which,  while  it  '^has  done  good  service  by 
and  any  differences,  finallyremaining,  which  the  bringing  prominently  before  the  public  some 
American  companies  deemed  of  sufficient  im-  half  dozen — a  dozen  it  may  be— of  passages 
portance,  were  to  be  noted  in  appendixes,  af-  either  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  or  whose 
fixed  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respect-  force  was  weakened  or  obscured  in  the  au- 
ively.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  such  thorized  version,"  yet  falls  in  great  part  '^  into 
appendixes  have  been  subjoined,  embracing  the  category  of  unreasonable  curiousness  and 
some  of  the  chief  (though,  of  course,  by  no  unprofitable  minuteness."  Perhaps  the  gen- 
means  all)  points  of  American  dissent.  In  eral  sentiment  has  been  that  the  work,  while, 
probably  a  large  minority  of  the  changes  made,  as  a  whole,  unquestionably  scholarly  and  con- 
the  British  and  American  bodies  were  substan-  servative,  adhering  in  the  main  as  closely  as 
tially  unanimous.  A  large  part  of  them  would  could  be  expected  to  the  principles  prescribed, 
have  been  made  by  either  body  without  hesi-  has  sometimes  departed  unnecessarily  from 
tation.  In  very  many  cases  the  American  sug-  the  language  of  the  common  version,  and  sac- 
gestions  were  in  whole,  or  with  modifications,  rificed  occasionally  its  freer  movement  and 
Uioorporated  into  the  work,  and  among  these  rhythmical  flow  to  an  unneeded  and  hdf-pe- 
not  a  few  of  decided  importance.  The  pub-  dantic  adherence  to  the  idioms  of  the  original, 
lished  work,  therefore,  gives  no  certain  clew  to  It  was  easy  to  lay  down  in  advance  the  gen- 
the  relative  amount  of  English  and  American  eral  principles  that  should  guide  the  revision ; 
labor  that  contributed  to  its  production.  The  the  difficulty  of  uniformly  following  them  out 
products  of  English  Episcopal  and  dissenting  in  practice  could  be  learned  only  from  the 
scholarship,  and  of  the  more  equal  and  less  actual  trial.  The  arguments  for  or  against  a 
sharply  distinguished  learning  of  the  Ameri-  ^ven  change  will  range  through  every  con- 
can  church,  repose  in  indistinguishable  har-  ceivable  degree  of  strength  or  weakness.  A 
mony  in  the  new  revision,  and  make  their  change  strongly  commended  in  a  particular 
united  appeal  to  English  Ohristendom.  passage,  if  carried  out  consistently,  may  lead 

The  revision  appears  in  England  under  the  to  others  that  occasion  its  ultimate  rejection, 

auspices  of  the  Universitv  presses,  and  is  pro-  A  change  rejected  in  a  given  place  will  be 

tected  by  copyright.     I^orts  were  made  to  finally  admitted  under  the  stress  of  passages 

eff^ect  a  like  arrangement  with  some  pubUsh-  where  its  admission  is  imperative.    The  pro- 

ing  house  in  this  country,  for  which  course  cess  of  revision  thus  becomes  at  almost  every 

a  cogent  argument  was  found  in  the  purity  of  step  a  balancing  of  confiicting  considerations ; 

text  guaranteed  by  this  restricted  publication,  ana  this  all  the  more  as  the  workds  a  revision 

Yet  the  legality  of  such  restriction  here  seemed  and  not  a  new  translation ;  as  it  is  a  revision 
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made  in  one  stage  of  the  langaage,  of  a  version  the  heet  scholarship  of  the  age  in  conneotioD 

helonging  to  a  stage  widely  different ;  as  it  is  a  with  the  Book  of  God,  can  not  prove  in  vain, 

revision  of  a  work  whose  sacred  character  de-  Its  beneficent  iconoclasm  has  forever  broken 

mands  peculiar  delicacy  of  handling,  and  which  the  spell  of  unreasoning  idolatry  that  rested 

in  its  progress  through  the  ages  has  at  once  on  a  single  version  of  the  Bible,  without  abat- 

greatly  modified  the  popular  speech,  and  im-  ing  in  one  lot  or  tittle  the  reverence  for  the 

bedded,  and,  as  it  were,  colonized  in  its  bosom  Sacred  Book  itself ;  and  if  it  CeuI  to  prove 

a  large  body  of  specialized  and  consecrated  the  ultimately  accepted  form  of  Scripture  for 

terms.    What  shall  be  done  with  multitudes  of  English  -  speiidng   Christendom,    it   will,   at 

these  terms,  lying  on  the  border-land  between  least  have  made  a  contribution  of  inestimar 

the  archaic  and  the  modem,  fluctuating  in  ble  unportance   toward  that  future  version 

meaning  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  which  shall  be  so. 

can  best  be  determined  bv  those  who  have  had       BOKHAKA,  a  khanate  of  Central  Asia,  nomi- 

to  wrestle  with  the  problems  presented  bj  the  naUy  independent,  but  virtually  controlled  in 

unique  Biblical  diction,  and  to  reconcile  the  its  foreign  relations  by  Russia.    The  popula- 

daims  of  fidelity  to  the   original  with   the  tion,  including  nomads,  is  about  2,000,000.  The 

numberless  hallowed  associations  that  cluster  area  is  something  over  100,000  square  miles, 

around  the  version,  and  utter  i^eirprooulpro-  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Tadjiks  and  Uz- 

(ani  to  any  rude  hands  that  may  be  laid  upon  becks,  mixed  with  Turkomans,  Arabs,  and  Jewa 

them.    The  Old-Testament  rev&ers  have,  per-  The  population  of  Bokhara,  the  capital  dty,  is 

haps,  avoided  some  of  the  rocks  on  which  their  about  80,000.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  with 

Eredecessors  may  have  stumbled,  and  possibly  Russia  by  means  of  caravans.  The  exports  are 
ave  erred  on  the  side  of  over-conservatism.  To  cotton,  which  is  the  leading  article,  dned  finit, 
sum  up  in  brief  the  purposes  and  work  of  the  re-  raw  and  dyed  silk,  indigo,  silk  sashes,  tur- 
vision:  It  has  sought,  especially  in  the  New  Tes-  auoises,  shawls,  and  furs.  Trade  is  also  oon- 
tament,  to  settle  the  original  text  which  lies  at  aucted  in  English  manufactures  with  Afghan- 
the  basis  of  all  translation.  It  has  corrected  istan,  and  in  Persian  produce  with  Meshed, 
innumerable  acknowledged  errors,  which  more  The  manufactures  are  cotton  fabrics,  silks,  car- 
or  less  disfigure  the  authorized  version,  and  pets,  leather,  swords  and  knives,  and  j'ewelry. 
darken  its  meaning.  It  has  removed  words  In  toe  matter  of  education  and  leammg,  Bo- 
either  obsolete  in  meaning  or  used  in  obsolete  khara  ranks  first  among  the  Mohammedan 
senses.  It  has  arranged  the  text  into  para-  states  of  Oentral  Asia, 
graphs  demanded  by  the  sense,  abolishing  that  The  Afghan  imbroglio  and  Russian  war  prep- 
chopping  up  into  verses  which  so  impedes  the  arations  led  to  treeh  political  and  military  ac- 
continuous  flow  of  thought,  and  gives  to  the  tivity  in  the  three  khanates,  as  well  as  in  the 
narrative,  argument,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  of  the  Turkoman  country,  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
Bible  the  appearance  of  a  series  oi  apothegms.  Mozaffer-ed-Din,  the  old  and  sickly  Ameer  of 
It  has  given  to  the  Hebrew  verse  its  poetical  Bokhara,  avoided  giving  any  occasion  for  Mus- 
structure,  alike  in  the  Old-Testament  and  in  oovite  interference.  Presents  of  arms  from  St. 
the  New-Testament  citations.  It  has  removed  Petersburg  were  not  used,  and  the  service  of 
from  the  chapters  their  unauthorized  and  often  military  instructors  sent  from  Tashkend  was 
misleading  headings.  It  has  given  to  the  Script-  politely  declined.  When  the  Afghan  dispute 
ure  proper  names  uniformity  of  spewing.  It  has  reached  the  stage  of  belligerent  preparations, 
placed  on  the  margin  not  only  alternative  read-  he  was  warned  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse 
ings  in  text  and  translation,  but  a  large  body  of  with  his  son-in-law,  the  Ameer  of  Oabul,  on 
newly-selected  references  to  parallel  and  iUus-  pain  of  losing  his  throne.  The  decision  of  the 
trative  passages.  And,  what  perhaps  is  not  Russian  Government  to  carry  a  branch  of  the 
the  least  of  its  services,  it  has  set  its  seal  on  Transcaspian  Railroad  from  Sarakhs  to  Merv, 
the  substantial  fidelity  and  reliableness  of  the  and  thence  into  Bokhara,  elicited  protests  from 
old  English  Bible,  and  dissipated  alike  the  the  aged  fatalist,  who  desired  simply  to  retain 
fears  of  friends  and  the  hopes  of  enemies  of  the  shadow  of  independence  he  still  enjoyed, 
the  Bible,  that  criticism  and  scholarship  would  The  Russian  Government  demanded  further- 
prove  fatal  to  its  authority,  and  undermine  the  more  the  cession  of  one  of  his  provinces.  Fi- 
zoundations  of  our  evangdical  theology.  The  nally,  about  the  1st  of  September,  the  Ameer 
system  of  evangelical  truth  emerges  with  fresh  resigned  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  second  son, 
luster  from  the  trial  ^^  Meraei  prq/kmdo,  puU  the  heir-apparent  and  Governor  of  Ohar^jui. 
chrior  eceniV  The  eldest  son  of  Mozaffer-ed-Din,  the  Eette 
What,  finally,  shall  be  the  predse  outcome  Tore,  was  a  fugitive  in  India.  A  third  son 
of  this  grand  mtemational  recasting  of  our  was  brought  up  in  the  corps  of  pages  at  St. 
English  Scriptures,  it  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  Petersburg.  The  new  Ameer,  TuranS  KhaiL 
predict.  It  has  its  defects;  but  defects  cleave  is  described  as  a  voluptuary,  prematurely  aged 
to  all  things  human ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  by  indulgences.  The  Gk>vemor  -  General  of 
time  and  use  will  make  increasingly  apparent  Turkistan  gave  the  Ameer  to  understand,  in 
its  great  and  transcendent  excellences.  At  all  his  negotiations  on  the  railway  question,  that 
events,  a  work  that  for  more  than  ten  years  any  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  the  new  Ameer 
has  tasked  the  conscientious  labors  of  some  of  would  have  fatal  results. 
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BOUVIA9  an  independent  repablio  of  South  tion  being  given  particakrly  to  old  and  aban- 

America.     (For  particulars  relating  to  area,  doned  mines.    Many  of  these  have  been  un- 

territorial  division,  and  population,  see  ^^  An-  worked  for  over  sixty  years  for  the  lack  of 

nual  Oyolopffidia"  for  1888.)  capital,  during  and  after  the  war  of  iDdepend- 

G^venant — The  President  of  the  Republic  ence,  and  the  period  of  continual  turmoil  that 

iaDon  Gregorio  Pacheco.    His  Cabinet  is  com-  has  f oUowed  up  to  quite  recently,  when  the 

posed  of  the  foUowing  ministers :  Foreign  Re-  country  was  plunged  into  a  war  that  has  now 

latioDS,  Dr.  Jorge  Oblitas ;  Justice,  Public  Wor-  virtually  excluded  it  from  the  Pacific  by  the 

ship  and  Instruction,  Don  Martin  Lanza ;  Fi-  loss  of  its  only  port  there.  Goby  a.    Besides  the 

nance,  Seflor  H.  Gutierrez;  Interior,  Dr.  M.  three  mining  districts  named,  there  are  now 

M.  D.  Medina ;  War,  Ool.  8evero  Zaphata.  the  Oolquechaca,  Gallofa,  Guadalupe,  and  oth- 

The  Bolivian  Oonsul-General  at  New  York  ers  vigorously  being  taken  in  hand.    The  re* 

is  Senor  Melchor  Obarrio ;  the  Consul  at  New  rival  taking  place  is  clearly  noticeable  in  the 

Orleans,  Sefior  T.  P.  Macheca,  and  the  Consul  growing  prosperity  and  activity  of  the  cities 

at  San  Francisco,  Sefior  F.  Herrera.  of  Sucre,  Potosi,  Oruro,  and  La  Paz.    In  the 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  at  La  south  the  capitalist  and  mine-owner,  Sefior 

Paz  is  Hon.  William  Seay.  Aillon,  has, formed  a  company  for  the  working 

Arsj. — ^Tbe  standing  army  comprises  8  gen-  of  the  Garci-Mendoza  minins  district,  which 

erals,  859  superior  and  654  subaltern  officers,  had  been  long  abandoned.    The  discovery  of 

and  2,000  men,  involving  an  annual  expendi-  good  coal  in  the  province  of  lipez  promises  to 

tore  of  about  $1,400,000.  be  of  great  assistance. 

HuMtti — ^The  national  indebtedness  amounts  Copper. — While  silver-mining  is  in  the  ascen- 

to  about  $10,000,000,  and  consists  of  a  war  dant  in  Bolivia,  copper-mining  has  of  late  years 

loan  of  $4,000,000,  and  of  damages  amounting  been  on  the  decline,  through  lack  of  miners  and 

to  $6,000,000  allowed  by  the  Gk>vemment  in  difficulties  of  exportation,  thoughHn  most  other 

the  treaty  with  Chili,  to  the  Chilian  holders  of  copper-producing  countries,  despite  the  low 

Bolivian  mining-stocks.     There  is  no  other  price,  larger  amounts  have  been  turned  out 

outstanding  debt.  CtaMkou-Birfc* — Bolivian  cinchona  was  f or- 

Wigfaphfc— There  is  a  line  in  operation  be-  merly  gathered  by  the  Indians,  and  in  such  a 

tween  ChiHlaya,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  to  La  Paz  manner  that  large  forests  were  destroyed,  trees 

and  Oruro,  measuring  183  miles,  thence  to  be  out  down,  and  the  bark  taken  in  any  way, 

carried  to  Cochabamba  and  Sucre,  and  also  a  merely  to  make  up  large  quantities.    Now  the 

line  of  200  miles  from  Sucre  through  Potosi,  quinine-bark  plantations,  or,  as  they  are  called 

Tupiya,  and  other  cities  to  the  frontier  of  the  in  Bolivia.  quinale$j  are  cultivated  and  nour- 

Argentine  Republic,  where  it  connects  with  ished   witu  care  and  science;  the  principal 

lines  through  that  country.  planters  being  Mr.  Otto  Richter,  a  German, 

Bxptrtb^The  export   of  silver -ore   alone  possessing  2,000,000  plants,  and  the  estate  of 

amounts  to  $21,700,000.    Other  exports  con-  John  Kraft,  lately  deceased,  2,000,000.    The 

sist  of  gold,  copper,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  cincho-  cultivation  of  *^  quina "  in  plantations,  system- 

na-bark,  coca-leaves,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  which  atically,  has  been  carried  on  for  about  eight 

are  recognized  as  among  the  best  in  the  world,  years.    At  Mapire  there  are  under  cultivation 

medicinai  plants,  hides,  goat  and  chinchilla  about  4,500,000  plants;  Ynngas has  1,000,000; 

skins,  and  alpaca,  llama,  and  sheep  wools,  Longa,  500,000 ;  Guanay,  500,000.    Where  the 

which  amount  to  more  than  $10,000,000.  The  principal  quinales  are,  it  is  a  very  rough  and 

total  exports  are  over  $88,000,000;  the  total  im-  broken  country,  the  Andes  being  seamed  and 

ports,  over  $12,200,000.    Nearly  seven  eighths  cnt  into  deep  valleys  in  every  direction.    The 

of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Bolivia  pass  trees  are  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  or 

through  the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica,  owing  to  ridges,  at  altitudes  of  8,000  to  4,000  feet  above 

its  proximity  to  the  principd  cities  of  Bolivia ;  the  sea.    They  want  a  great  deal  of  sun,  heavy 

hence  the  credit  of  this  trade  is  given  to  Peru  rains,  and  fresh  winds, 

in  the  usual  statistical  reports.  Chumtm* — American  customs  returns  make 

flivert — ^The  product  of  the  silver-mines  of  nonoteof  any  trade  with  Bolivia,  for  the  reason 

Bolivia  is  estimated  at  $16,000,000  per  annum,  that  whatever  trade  we  have  with  that  repubUo 

The  introduction  of  new  machinery  is  adding  is  conducted  through  adjacent  countries,  Bolivia 

much  to  this  production.     The   Huanchaca  having  no  seaport.    In  1884  England  exported 

mines,  in  the  southern  part  of  Bolivia,  about  to  Bolivia  cotton  goods,  iron  manufactures,  ap- 

latitude  20^  south,  and  longitude  67^  west,  in  parel,  woolens,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 

a  southwestern  direction  from  Potosi,  are  con-  $2,000,000.    There  are  more  than  fifty  flrst- 

sidered  the  richest,  and  produce  about  6,500,-  class  importing  houses  in  the  republic.  Twen- 

000  ounces.    Late  discoveries  there  promise  an  ty  of  these  are  Bolivian  firms,  fifteen  Ger- 

inoreased  yield.    Potosi  is  stUl  productive,  aft-  man,  six  French,  five  Spanish,  and  one  Dutch. 

er  being  worked  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  There  are  neither  English  nor  American  firms, 

years,  and  produces  about  2,800,000  ounces.  The  Bolivian  consul-general  at  New  York 

Oruro  yields  as  much.    A  great  and  apparent-  has  urged  his  Gtovemment  to  establish  a  sys- 

ly  well-directed  revival  in  mining  enterprise  tem  of  minute  statistics  relating  to  commerce 

has  been  going  on  in  Bolivia  in  1885,  atten-  with  foreign  countries,  and  thus  demonstrate 
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that  Bolivia's  indastries  and  trade  are  mach 
more  important  than  most  people  not  familiar 
with  the  subject  snspect. 

Tlie  Bottvlan  Cotton-TrMi — A  new  alimentary 
substance,  the  seeds  of  the  Bolivian  cotton-tree, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Paris  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  It  is  rich  in  nitrogenized  sub- 
stances, and  contains  28  per  cent,  of  fibrin  and 
6  of  casein.  It  is  thought  that  flour  from  the 
seed  will  be  suitable  for  pastry  and  confection- 
ery. It  is  likely  to  be  used  in  sugar-making 
as  a  substitute  for  carbonic  acid. 

The  Gran  Chaeo  EipedttloB. — Early  in  June, 
1685,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  steam- 
ers and  several  sailing-vessels,  ascended  Para- 
guay river.  The  expedition  was  fitted  out  in 
grand  style,  having  on  board  a  complete  staff 
of  engineers  and  telegraphers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Miguel  Suarez  Arana,  for  ^e 
purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  between  the  20th  and  21st 
parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  there  founding 
a  city,  to  be  called  Pacheco,  and  constructing 
a  highway  westward  through  the  Indian  terri- 
tory to  the  Bolivian  city  of  Sucre.  Don  Mi- 
guel Suarez  Arana  has  been  silently  prepar- 
ing this  enterprise  for  ten  years.  Since  1875 
the  Bolivian  Government  has  been  in  hopes 
that  a  similar  expedition  would  be  attempted  in 
response  to  the  liberal  concessions  which  Con- 
gress then  and  in  1878  voted  to  those  who  should 
undertake  and  carry  it  out.  Being  anxious  to 
turn  the  valuable  trade  of  Bolivia  toward  the 
Atlantic,  the  Argentine  Government  has  ena- 
bled Don  Miguel  Suarez  Arana  to  bring  his 
long-nourished  scheme  to  a  solution.  The  ex- 
pedition was  expected  to  occupy  at  least  one 
year. 

BEIZILt  (For  details  relating  to  area,  terri- 
torial divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  the  ^*  An- 
nual OyclopflBdia"  for  1884.) 

GoTeiuMBt — The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II, 
bom  Dec.  2,  1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7,  1881 ; 
regency  until  July  28,  1840 ;  crowned  July  18, 
1841;  married,  Sept.  4,  1848,  Theresa  Chris- 
tina Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis 
I  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on  Aug.  20, 
after  the  resignation  of  the  Saraiva  Oabinet, 
which  had  held  office  since  May  7,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  one  of  Senator  M.  P.  de  Souza 
Dantas.  It  was  composed  of  the  following 
ministers :  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senator  Baron  de 
Cotegipe ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Public  Works,  Representative  Antonio 
da  Silva  Prado;  Minister  of  Finance,  Repre- 
sentative Francisco  Belizario  Soares  de  Souza; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senator  Baron  de 
Mamor6 ;  Minister  of  Justice.  Senator  Joaquin 
Delphino  Ribeiro  da  Luz;  Minister  of  War, 
Senator  Joao  Jos^  de  Oliveira  Junqueira ;  and 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  Representative  Alfredo 
Bodrigues  Fernandes  Chaves. 

The  Council  of  State  comprised,  besides  the 
Princess  Imperial,  Donna  izabel,  and  Prince 


Gaston  of  Orleans,  Count  d'Eu,  the  following 
members  extraordinary  (limited  to  twelve): 
Senators  Viscount  de  Muritiba,  Viscount  de 
Bom  Retiro,  Admiral  Lamare,  J.  J.  Teixeira, 
M.  P.  de  Souza  Dantas,  Viscount  de  Parna- 

SiAj  J.  L.  V.  Cansansao  de  Sinimbri ;  Deputies 
artin  Francisco,  Ribeiro  de  Andrade,  P.  J. 
Soarez  de  Souza,  J.  C.  de  Andrade  Pinto ;  and 
Senators  Affonso  Celso  de  A.  Figueiredo,  J.  B. 
da  Cunha  e  Figueiredo,  Lafayette  Rodrigues 
Pereira,  and  L.  A.  Vieira  da  Silva. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  at  Washington  is 
Baron  de  Itajuba,  late  Minister  Resident  in 
Madrid.  The  Consul -General  of  Brazil  at  New 
York  is  Dr.  Salvador  Mendon^a.  The  United 
States  Minister  to  Brazil  is  Hon.  T.  A.  Osbom. 
The  United  States  Consul -General  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  Mr.  C.  C.  Andrews. 

FliuuiMS. — On  March  8,  1885,  the  national 
indebtedness  stood  as  follows : 

LiMD0fl8«8 88,48a,600 

LoanoflSTO 48,777,600 

l^xvfgn  debt ie8,788,444 

Funded  home  debt 888,119,900 

Debt  Anterior  to  1887. 142,046 

Borrowed  out  of  the  orphaa  fluid 16^881,808 

Dne  priTste  loanen 700,000 

Due  to  deed  or  absent  pertlee. 8,228,898 

EmanolpeUon  flind. 8,786^866 

Bevlngs-bank  deposits. 1 8,478,818 

Deposited  in  the  Kio  pswnbroken*  ettsbUshments        790,967 

Bnndiy  deposits. 11,161,108 

Pablicfluds 1,422,904 

Treasorr  notes 60,076,600 

Treasnrv  notes  (law  Ka  8,889  of  1884) 10,762,000 

Paper  money 187,848,726 

Total 869,n9,488 

The  balance-sheet  was  as  follows : 


ITEMS. 


▲ctaal  revenue  and  ezpenditore 

of  the  QoTemment  In  1881-'88 . . 

Bad«et  for  1888^84,  estimate. . . . 

Budget  for  188^'86 


mnli. 

181,986,964 
182,116,400 
188,668,400 


Oatiay. 


IfOnb. 

188,470,648 
180,1 8^060 

188,660,288 


• — Tbe  following  is  a  table  of 
duties  coUeoted  at  Rio  de  Janeiro : 


souRcn. 

On  imports 

On  clearances  of  Tessels 

On  exports 

Extra  duties  levied 

Revenue  drawn  from  bonded  storBS, 

Total 


Mnnb,  18SS. 


88,216,997 

186,991 

6,909,418 

29,284 

878^ 


89,612,979 


llllr*,18M. 


88,266,196 

181,786 

6,967,086 

29,884 

866,968 


40,688,402 


80UR0K& 


On  imports. 

On  elearanoes  of  vessels 

On  exports 

Extra  duties  levied 

Revenue  drawn  from  bonded  ware- 
houses  


Total 


lint  SmoBtlM 
oriB8S-'84. 


MOnh. 

18,974,856 

108,081 

8,180,767 

18,460 

181,826 


19,402,488 


nnt  C  mootba 
of  I884-W. 


Mllnk. 
16,128,867 

87,286 
4^8,281 

16,246 

488,644 


19,627,688 


The  dnties  that  were  collected  at  the  other 
ports  of  entry  are  shown  in  the  table  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page. 
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FOBTB. 


AtBddA 

At  Penumbiioo. 

A^ParA 

At  Bantos 


Total 


lint  <  nootfas  SteondCi 
of  IMi-'SS.        9t  1888-^84 


IClnb. 
6,600,673 
4,S8A41i 
8,188,488 
8,868,958 


16,978,676 


HOnU. 
6,019,160 
6,287,670 
4,Sb5,587 
4,288,628 


20,475,990 


Cmumtm. — The  prodacts  of  Brazil  are  more 
various  than  those  of  any  Sonth  American 
state,  due  to  her  great  diversity  of  soil.  The 
hillj  lands  near  the  coast  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the 
center  of  the  coffee  industry;  the  sugar  es- 
tates are  mostly  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
province  of  Pernambuco ;  farther  north  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  where  the  soil  is 
annually  overflowed  to  a  depth  of  three  feet, 
India-rubber  is  the  principal  product;  and  to 
the  south,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  where 
lie  the  more  elevated  lands,  and  where  the  soil 
is  lighter  than  that  devoted  to  oane,  the  farms 
yield  cotton  as  their  almost  exclusive  product. 
All  along  the  coast,  from  Bahia  and  the  lake 
district  of  the  province  of  Alagoas  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  tobacco  is  the  leading  industry ;  while 
on  the  vast  pl^s  of  the  interior  cattle-raising 
is  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  val- 


leys of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parang  yield  the 
vsduable  mat6  tea.  The  cities  of  Par^  Pernam- 
buco, Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the  nrin- 
cipal  ones  f^om  which  these  various  products 
are  exported.  Due  to  the  immensity  of  the 
Brazilian  territory,  and  to  the  difficulties  of 
overland  communication,  almost  every  one  of 
these  staple  products  has  its  own  port,  lying 
in  its  own  district,  through  which  it  reaches 
foreign  markets. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  foreign  trade, 
expressed  in  milreis : 


YKABS. 

bopofftiL 

Exporta. 

1881-'82 

182,251,700 
ia%861,900 
194,222,500 

209.861,400 

1882-'88 

19^498,600 

1888-^84 

202,484,800 

ATerage 

187,445,400 

202,594,900 

The  recent  coastwise  trade  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

DfPOBTS  AND  IXP0RT8. 

TEARS.  Mllnli. 

1891-'82 168,204,400 

18S2-'88 189,497,100 

1888-'84 181,860,900 


Avenge 148,088,800 

The  ''  Diario  Official,"  of  July  1, 1885,  pub- 
lished the  figures  relating  to  coffee  exportation 
during  five  crop  years,  ended  June  80 : 


FBOM  BIO. 

• 

DBTINATION. 

1884-'8a. 

188d-'84. 

1888-'83. 

1881-'88. 

188a-»81. 

To  XTnlted  States tons 

To  Eorope 

152,292 

7^081 

8,600 

118,729 
66,125 
12,100 

168,011 
974118 
14,200 

184,857 

78,449 
15,480 

128,667 
112,792 

To  othflT  oonntriM 

16,600 

Totala 

286,828 

186»864 

i64,6M 

228,286 

262379 

FBOM 

SAirroB. 

DISnNATIOK. 

1884-'85. 

1883-'84. 

188».»83. 

1881-'8». 

1880-*81. 

To  United  States toDa 

27,914 
100,568 

24,694 
87,618 

19,120 
88,677 

i8,7n 

75,670 

18,917 

To  Europe. 

55,068 

Totala 

1284n 

112,810 

107,797 

89,447 

68,970 

The  shipments  of  sugar  from  Pemambnoo       The  American  trade  with  Brazil  exhibits 
were  .as  follow :  these  figures : 


DBBTINATION. 

l«t  OetolMr  to  »lh  Bqitnte. 

1884-»85. 

188S.'84. 

To  Europe. 

T«»i. 

24,761 

47,708 

1V»t. 

82,788 

62,808 

To  the  United  States 

Total 

72,454 

86,041 

TXAB& 

Impomfram  BMril 

totb* 

UnlUdStatM. 

Ijoodifrom  Um 

Unltad  SUtat  to 

Bnia. 

1885 , 

$45,2(»,660 
60,265,889 
44,488,459 

•7,258,085 
8,645,261 
9,159,880 

1884 

1888 

The  crop  of  1884-'85  was  short.  The  total 
shipments  of  cotton  from  Pernambuco  in  1886 
were  134,877  bales. 

The  hide  shipments  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
were  as  follow : 


• 

DBBTINATION. 

omr  BDM. 

SALTlA  HIDak 

1884. 

1883. 

1884. 

1883. 

To  Sinope 

108,869 
267,978 

127,762 

174,642 

882,066 
84,626 

844/40 
6,194 

To  the  Onited  States... 

Total 

871342    Mi^dtu  1 

866,682 

849,784 

-,,-,-w- 

The  decrease  both  in  imports  and  exports  is 
dne  chiefly  to  the  decline  in  prices ;  in  bulk 
the  trade  both  ways  has  been  rather  on  the  in- 
crease. 

CoaL — A  mining  engineer  and  staff  have  gone 
to  Desterro,  Santa  Catharina,  with  the  view  of 
developing  the  important  coal- basin  in  the  lo- 
cality. It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  coal 
is  suitable  for  gas  and  for  burning  in  locomo- 
tive and  marine  engines,  while  the  mines  are 
in  proximity  to  districts  from  which  an  exten- 
sive domestic  supply  should  be  drawn.    The 
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whole  of  the  ooal  from  the  varioas  seams  can  he  omitted  in  Brazil's  floating  war  array  in 

he  worked  hj  means  of  adits  driven  in  from  1885  is  the  gronp  of  five  fast  Yarrow  torpedo- 

the  face  of  the  hills.    There  is  on  the  spot  an  boats,  the  first  iostallment  of  a  fleet  of  twenty, 

abundant  supply  of  good  water  and  magnifi-  Pwtal  SerflcSi — There  were  in  operation  in 

cent  timber,  and  there  is  a  well-boilt  railway  at  1888  thronghoat  the  empire,  1,678  post-ofiSoes, 

their  very  entrances.  dispatching  86,767,825  letters,  against  85,816,- 

Anayr— Pnrsaant  to  the  law  of  Feb.  27, 1875,  869  in  1882 ;  the  receipts  being  1,647,969  mil- 
military  service  is  obligatory  on  Brazilian  reis,  and  the  outlay  2,154,440. 
subjects,  though  there  are  numerous  ezemp-  TdegraplUt — ^According  to  the  report  of  the 
tions  and  substitutions.  The  period  of  service  Minister  of  Agricultm*e,  Commerce,  and  Pub- 
In  the  regular  army  is  six  years,  and  in  the  lie  Works,  submitted  on  July  25,  1886,  there 
reserve  three  years.  The  actual  strength  of  were  in  operation  in  Brazil  at  the  time,  9,299 
the  army  in  1884,  including  1,900  officers  of  all  kilometres  of  telegraph  lines,  with  15,268  kilo- 
ranks,  was  18,704 ;  in  time  of  war  it  is  raised  metres  of  wire  and  159  stations.  The  number 
to  80,000  men.  of  messages  sent  during  the  year  was  881,884, 

The  gendarme  corps  comprises  10,792  men,  for  which  there  were  collected  altogether 
1,063  of  whom  are  at  Kio.  The  National  1,089,082  milreis,  815,078  being  for  Govern- 
Guard  has  been  disbanded,  to  be  reorganized  ment  dispatches  and  724,854  for  private  tele- 
after  the  new  census  shall  have  been  taken.  grams.    The  expenditure  was  1,779,878  mil- 

NaTy* — ^In  1885  Brazil  had  eleven  armored  reis.  United  States  Minister  Osborn,  acting  in 
vessels.  The  most  powerful  are  the  Ria-  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  State 
chuelo  and  the  Aquidaban.  The  latter  was  Department  at  Washington,  concluded  a  con- 
built  near  London,  and  launched  in  the  sum-  tract  securing  to  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
mer  of  1885.  She  is  the  sister  ship  of  the  can  Telegraph  Company  a  concession  to  estab- 
former,  and  measures  280  feet  in  length,  lish  cables  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio  de 
having  a  width  of  52  feet,  and  a  draught  of  18  Janeiro,  and  land  lines  between  Buenos  Ayres 
feet,  with  a  displacement  of  5,000  tons.  The  and  the  Pacific  side,  thus  securing  to  an  Ameri- 
engines  have  an  mdicated  horse-power  of  4,500 ;  can  company  continuous  and  independent  tele- 
the  bunkers  are  large  enough  for  800  tons  of  graphic  communication  between  the  United 
coal,  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel  is  15)  knots.  States  and  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  Submarine 
The  armament  of  the  Aquidaban  consists  of  Company  had  protested  against  this  privilege 
four  9-inch  20-ton  guns,  four  5|-inch  Arm-  being  conceded,  but  the  Imperial  Government, 
strong  guns,  and  fifteen  Nordenfeldt  guns,  by  a  decision  dated  Jan.  24,  1885,  rejected  the 
When  the  Riachuelo  was  ready  to  sail  on  her  protest  as  not  having  any  legal  foundation, 
first  trip,  she  was  pronounced  the  most  per-  The  minister  also  alluded  in  his  report  to  the 
fectly  constructed  ship-of-war  afloat,  possessing  popalarity  that  telephones  were  gaining  in 
in  respect  to  speed,  coal,  endurance,  and  ar-  Brazil,  and  the  success  which  the  combining  of 
rangement,  as  well  as  fire  of  guns,  special  ad-  the  telegraphic  and  telephonic  services  in  the 
vantages,  such  in  fact  as  are  not  contained  in  country  has  been  attended  with, 
any  other  ship  except  the  Aquidaban.  The  EaOnadSi — In  1885  the  decree  was  issued  for 
Riachuelo  is  a  twin-screw  turret-vessel  of  6,000  the  construction  of  two  lines  of  narrow-gauge 
tons  and  6,000  horse-power,  built  of  steel,  806  railroad  in  the  province  of  Pemambuco,  hav- 
feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  deep.  She  ing  a  total  length  of  158  miles.  Thirty- two 
can  make  15  knots  an  hour,  and  run  at  that  locomotives,  valued  at  $296,118,  were  shipped 
speed  4,500  miles  without  re-coaling.  Her  to  Brazil  from  the  United  States  in  1888-^84. 
armor-plates  are  10  and  11  inches  thick,  and  the  In  accordance  with  the  statement  published 
armament  consists  of  five  9-inch  20-ton  breech-  at  Rio  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Lands  and 
loading  rified  guns  in  two  revolving  turrets.  Colonization,  the  Brazilian  railroad  system 
and  six  6-inch  breech-loaders,  besides  fifteen  stood,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884,  as  given 
Nordenfeldt  machine-guns.  The  vessel  is  also  in  the  table  on  page  108 ;  the  capital  of  the 
provided  with  Whitehead  torpedoes.  The  Ria-  various  lines  being  given  in  thousands  of  mil- 
chuelo  reached  Brazil  in  1884.  There  were  in  reis,  and  the  length  of  each  in  kilometres, 
the  Brazilian  Navy,  in  1885,  five  sea-going  iron-  EaaadpatiOB. — In  May,  1885,  the  condition 
dads,  of  which  the  two  most  noticeable  are  of  affairs  in  the  Parliament  of  Brazil  was  very 
the  Javany  and  the  Sotimoes.  These  are  much  like  that  of  the  British  Parliament  early 
double-turreted  monitors,  built  in  France,  in  August.  Premier  Saraiva,  chief  of  the  lib- 
having  a  speed  of  twelve  knots,  with  thirteen  eral  party,  with  a  small  majority  in  the  lower 
inches  of  armor  on  the  turret,  and  each  carry-  house,  was  depending  on  the  Conservative 
ing  a  battery  of  four  10-inch  Whitworth  rifles,  vote  to  carry  out  the  desired  reform  of  the 
besides  Nordenfeldts,  and  there  are  three  other  emancipation  uf  slavery.  The  more  advanced 
ironclads  of  speed  and  several  crnisers  build-  wing  of  this  party,  led  by  Senhor  J.  Nabuco, 
ing  in  BraziPs  own  yard  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  desired  immediate  abolition,  and  the 
The  largest  of  these  will  have  a  speed  of  15^  most  backward  wing  of  the  Conservative 
knots,  and  will  carry  four  very  heavy  Arm-  party,  which  was  opposed  to  any  step  toward 
strong  breech-loaders,  besides  ten  smaller  ones  emancipation,  refused  their  votes  to  the  GK)V- 
and  a  dozen  Nordenfeldts.    A  feature  not  to  emment,  and  compelled  it  to  seek  the  Conserv- 
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FBOTING& 

fA 

BloOnndado 

Hoit*. 

CeuL 


RallnMid. 


Ffenhybft 

Panuunbnoa. . 


Serglpe 


MbiMeBahJA. 
BiodeJanetxo. 


BioPanlo...., 
MlnMO«nM, 
Bio  Praia.... 


Pinoi 


RqiMtoStnta 

SrateOathA- 
rinft 


Bio  Graode  do 
Sol 


Bowni ......... 

Natal 

Batarlt6 

Comaaaim 

Gondod'Ea.... 
S&oFraDdaoo.. 

Gaehangi 

LUnoelro. 

£«elft 

Garoaro. ....... 

OUnda 

Paolo  AUbiiao. . 
Gantral ........ 

Aracajo. 

BabiaSraFfia- 

daoo 

Eztenalon 

Central 

Santo  Amado.. 

Naomth 

OMhoeixa. 

Tlmbd 

Carayellaa 

Gaatagallo 

Campoa 

BioParda 

Carangola 

Araraama 

Beas&de 

Bio  das  Fiona . 

Sio  Fidelia 

Bio  do  Ouro 

yoltajQraiide .. 
Ptrahyenae .... 
TheresopoUa.... 
Bio  Bonito..... 

GorooTado 

Padoa 

Maflah6 

Bio  Pnto 

Unlio. 

OrioParl 

Conha 

Baaaoaleose. . . . 

Snmldoaro 

Pedro  II 

Itaana 

Santos 

Prallsta. 

TIetA 

Bio 

Mogjana. 

BioGlaro 

Banalense 

Bragandoa 

Mogyana. 

Goiyteba. 

LeopokUna 

PMte 

Bio  Pomba..... 

Mlnaa. 

Mlnelra 

PUu 

Oiivelra 

Jaentinga 

BloPardo 

Bio  NoTo 

PitanguT 

Ponta  Nova 

NaUyidade 


Theresa  Ghria- 

Porto  Alegre... 

Gacegay 

Pelotas  

BanUlCarla... 
SioLeopoIdo... 
Bag6..r. 

XTmguayana. . . . 
B^-Caoeqnj.. 
SioJeronymo.. 
MootenegTo.... 

Total 


ISl 

110 

IW 

100 

li4 

19 

96 

89 

•  •  •  • 

18 
110 


188 

148 

885 

86 

84 


148 

809 

18 

»  •  •  • 

176 
41 
89 
84 

>  •  ■  ■ 

64 

•  •  •  • 

84 


79 
97 

■  •  •  • 

48 
68 
85 

•  •  •  • 

8 

■  ■  a  • 

785 
160 
189 
248 
186 
881 
868 
77 
8 


41 
277 
99 
61 
170 
117 
140 


7 
218 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


118 

180 

■  ■  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 
•  •  •  ■ 


5,657 


61 


28 


46 
106 


8S 


174 
77 


80 


18 


8 

14 


22 


4 
14 

•  •  • 

49 
88 


20 
21 
29 

61 


20 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

48 
21 
58 

2n 

210 

•  •  •  ■ 

4 

•  •  •  • 

40 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  a 
»  »  ■  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

56 


116 
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ative  sapport  for  its  reform  bill.  As  soon  as 
^e  sitoAtion  was  well  defined,  the  Government 
was  defeated  on  a  motion,  the  ConservatlTes 
preferring  to  have  the  honor  of  the  reform  in- 
stead of  ffiying  it  to  the  Liberals.  The  new 
Premier,  Baron  de  Cotegipe,  is  the  author  of 
the  well-known  saying  that  "the  Conserva- 
tives most,  oan,  and  will  solve  the  emancipation 
question.*'  They  have,  in  fact,  the  distinction 
of  having  carried  into  effect  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  against  slavery  in  Brazil,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  provision  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  new-bom  secured  by  a  Oonserva- 
tive  leader,  the  late  Viscount  de  Rio  Branco. 
On  September  24  the  Brazilian  Senate  con- 
cluded the  discussion  of  the  bill  providing  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  as  it  came 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  law 
was  promulgated  on  the  28tn,  the  fourteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  Free  Birth  law.  The  speech 
from  the  throne,  delivered  by  the  Emperor, 
alluded  to  the  emancipation  question  in  the 
following  sentences :  **  The  gradual  extinction 
of  davery,  the  special  object  of  the  extraordi- 
nary session,  should  continue  to  deserve  your 
greatest  solicitude.  This  question  embraces 
the  highest  interests  of  Brazil,  and  requires  a 
solution  that  will  tranquillize  our  agriculture.'' 
The  character  of  the  bill  is  such  that,  from 
the  sole  operation  of  the  reduction  in  value  of 
the  slaves,  slavery  can  not  last  more  than 
seventeen  years,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
emancipation  fund  it  will  be  extinguished  in 
seven  years,  without  disturbance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  state.  The  registration  of  slaves 
in  Brazil,  in  1878,  showed  their  number  to  be 
1,540,796.  Thanks  to  the  emancipation  fund, 
created  by  the  law  of  Sept.  28,  1871,  aided 
by  the  contributions  of  private  associations, 
and  more  than  all  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  sUve-owners  themselves,  at  the  beginoinff 
of  1884  the  number  of  slaves  had  been  reduced 
to  1,150,000,  and  in  the  summer  of  1885,  now 
that  the  two  provinces  Cear&  and  Amazonas 
have  abolished  slavery  entirely,  and  that  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  has  decreed  Uie  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  a  large  number  every  year,  the 
"black  number,"  as  the  national  conscieuce 
calls  it,  was  reckoned  at  not  more  than 
1,000,000. 

Inigntl«.— In  1884  there  landed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  17,999  immigrants,  against  26,798  in 
1883,  and  25,845  in  1882.  Among  the  new- 
comers in  1884  there  were  8,688  rortugnese, 
against  11,286  in  1888  and  9,269  in  1882; 
5,988  Italians,  against  10,689  in  1888,  and  10,- 
562  in  1882.  There  arrived  in  1884  only  1,240 
German  immigrants.  From  the  United  States 
there  landed  in  1884  only  29  immigrants, 
against  28  in  1888  and  20  in  1882.  The  de- 
crease was  due  to  the  cholera  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  the  severe  quarantine  measures  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  while  it  lasted.  In 
1885  large  numbers  of  emigrants  again  left 
Europe  for  Brazil  early  in  the  year,  so  that  in 
the  spring  no  lees  than  twelve  steamers  landed 
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18,000  of  them  in  three  months  at  Rio,  6,000  received  a  report  from  Minister  Osbom  in 

in  the  Province  of  Parang,  and  4,500  at  Rio  regard  to  a  matter  that  led  to  the  arrest  and 

Grande  do  Snl.  imprisonment   of  Beckford    Mackey,  United 

DnriDg  previous  years  the  nnmbers  of  im-  Btates  Consal  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    It  ap- 

migrants  arrived  in  Brazil  were  as  follow:  pears  that  Mr.  Mackey  had  for  many  weeks 

1870,  9,128 ;  1871, 12,881 ;  1872, 18,441 ;  1878,  been  violently  assailed,  for  no  ascertained  cause, 

14,981;    1877,  29,029;    1878,   22,428;    1880,  in  a  newspaper  there.      The  editor,  named 

22,859;   1882,  25,845;  and  in  1883,  26,789.  Thadeo  Amorin,  sent  Mr.  Mackey  a  note  on 

Among  those  landed  in  1888  there  were  11,-  April  18,  proposing  that  if  he  subscribed  for 

286  Portuguese ;  10,698  Italians;  2,848  Span-  the  paper  it  would  cease  to  attack  him;  he 

iards; -1,690  Germans;   249  Austrians;    158  declined  the  offer,  and  kicked  the  messenger 

British  subjects ;  152  Frenchmen ;  94  Swiss ;  out  of  his  office.    On  the  next  day  the  editor 

and  119  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  made  a  scurrilous  attack  on  Mackey,  and  as- 

ColwiattM* — German  colonization  at  Join-  sailed  his  mother.    On  the  same  evening,  as 

ville  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  flagged  in  1885,  Mackey  entered  a  theatre,  he  was  confronted 

at  the  former  place  in  consequence  of  some  by  Amorin  with  an  uplifted  stick.    Mackey 

difficulties  between  the  Hamburg  Ooloniza-  at  once  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  in  the  face 

tion  Company  and  the  Brazilian  Government,  wi^  his  walking-cane.    His  assailant  drew  his 

interfering,  it  was  thought  only  temporarily,  pistol,  but  before  he  could  fire  the  consnl  shot 

with  the  prompt  payment  of  part  of  the  sea-  aim  twice,  and   he  fell  to  the  floor.     Mr. 

passage  of  colonists  from  Germany.  Mackey  ^en  surrendered  himself  to  a  police 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  G.  Stutyer  purchased  in  magistrate.    On  June  5  Mr.  Mackey  was  ab- 

April,  1886,  about  7,000  acres  for  settlement  solved  by  the  jury. 

by  German  colonists  at  Blumenau,  on  the  Ita-  BRITISH  COLVWIA*    The  completion  of  the 

jahy  river.    Blumenan  is  an  extensive  colony,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1885  marked  the 

with  a  population  of  20,000,  15,000  of  whom  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  British  Columbia, 

are  Germans.    And  in  October  a  new  coloni-  Hitherto  the  province  has  been  completely 

zation  society  was  formed  in  Berlin,  to  direct  isolated.    It  has  had  more  interests  in  common 

emigration  especially  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  with  the  neighboring  States  of  the  Union  than 

ExptomtlM  «f  the  Xligi. — ^In  the  summer  of  with  the  Dominion,  of  which  nominally  it  has 
1885  Dr.  Charles  von  Heinen  returned  to  Par&  formed  a  part  since  1871,  but  from  the  rest  ot 
from  an  exploring  expedition  in  the  Matto  which  it  has  been  more  completely  separated 
Grosso.  This  immense  region,  more  than  four  than  the  Dominion  is  from  the  British  Isles, 
times  the  size  of  France,  occupies  a  large  part  Its  interests  are  now  decidedly  Canadian.  Be- 
of  central  and  western  Brazil,  and  was  till  then  sides  the  advantages  the  province  will  obtain 
hardly  known  to  geographers  except  in  the  from  being  a  great  trade-route  between  Eng- 
most  imperfect  manner.  It  is  divided  by  great  land  and  China  and  Japan,  it  is  expected  that 
rivers,  of  which  the  Madeira,  the  Tapajos,  the  there  will  now  be  a  rapid  development  of  its 
Xingu,  the  Araguaya,  and  the  Tocantins  flow  natural  resources.  The  Imperial  and  Dominion 
northward,  and  the  Paraguay  flows  southward.  Governments  have  recognized  the  strategic  im- 
It  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  which  portance  that  British  Columbia  acquires  by  the 
unite  with  these  rivers,  along  whose  banks  live  completion  of  the  railway,  and  measures  have 
thousands  of  the  most  primitive  people.  There  been  taken  to  fortify  the  Pacific  terminus, 
is  steam  navigation  on  the  Tapigos  and  Tocan-  Goverurait — The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the 
tins,  and  a  railway  is  constructing  along  the  Hon.  Clement  Francis  Cornwall,  B.  A.  The 
banks  of  the  Madeira.  But  the  Xingu  is  al-  Executive  Council  is  composed  as  follows  : 
most  unknown.  Previous  explorers  have  not  Premier,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands  and 
passed  the  fourth  degree  of  south  latitude,  be-  Works,  and  President  of  the  Council,  Hon. 
yond  which  were  supposed  to  be  fierce  tribes  William  Smithe ;  Attorney-General,  Hon.  A. 
of  cannibals.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  E.  B.  Davis ;  Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of 
Brazil,  retiring  before  the  whites,  were  sup-  Mines,  and  Minister  of  Finance  and  Agricult- 
posed  to  have  concentrated  themselves  here  as  ure,  Hon.  John  Robson. 
m  a  last  stronghold.  Between  the  Piranha-  The  CUmm  QmsUw.  —  Popular  excitement 
guara  and  Paranatinga  the  river  is  absolutely  over  the  Chinese  question  reached  a  very  high 
unknown,  and  the  existence  of  a  water-way  pitch  in  1885,  and  in  British  Columbia,  as  in 
for  trade  to  ParA  is  of  the  utmost  importance  several  other  provinces^  threats  of  secession 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Matto  Grosso,  now  were  made.  Tne  anti-Chinese  aigitation,  as  a 
confined  for  commerce  to  the  Paraguay.  The  political  question,  began  in  this  province  about 
military  force,  commanded  by  Paulo  Castro,  1872.  Lately  there  has  been  a  rapid  immigra- 
worked  with  the  civilians  in  perfect  accord,  tion  of  Chinese,  on  account  of  the  construction 
They  left  Cayaba,  May  26,  1884,  crossed  the  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  at  pres- 
Paranatinga  on  July  5,  reached  Piranhaguara  ent  the  Chinese  population  of  the  province  is 
on  Oct.  18,  and  returned,  without  the  loss  of  a  roughly  estimated  at  about  25,000,  out  of  a  to- 
man, to  Cayaba  early  in  the  summer.  tal  of  about  60,000.    Ko  accurate  census  has 

iMprlatMieit  tf  an  AMerlcn  CmsiL — On  May  ever  been  taken  of  the  Chinese  in  British  Co- 

26,  the  Department  of  fijjbate  at  Washington  lumbia.    Many  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
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proyiooe  were  irritated  at  the  action  of  the  efficient  aid  in  the  development  of  a  conntry, 

Dominion  Parliament  in  treating  the  Ohinese  and  a  great  means  to  wealth ;  that,  as  the  Chi- 

Question  aa  a  Federal  one,  pure  and  simple,  nese  are  a  non-assimilable  race,  their  presence 
"racticall J,  the  alleged  grievance  la  one  tnat  has  its  disadvantages ;  that  thej  lower  wages, 
affects  British  Oolnmbia  only.  In  Ontario  and  and  largely  engross  domestic  service ;  but  that 
Quebec,  for  instance,  there  are  but  twenty-nine  a  sufficient  supply  of  white  girls  for  domestic 
Ohinese  out  of  a  population  of  over  three  mill-  service  is  not  obtainable ;  that  the  morality  of 
ions  and  a  quarter.  But,  if  tJie  presence  of  the  the  Ohinese  is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  cor- 
Ohinese  is  a  source  of  discontent  in  British  Oo-  responding  classes  of  other  nationalities ;  that 
lumbia  only,  the  exclusion  of  the  Ohinese  from  their  custom  of  living  in  quarters  of  their  own, 
that  province  might  affect  the  whole  Dominion,  *'  Ohina-towns,*^  is  attended  with  evils,  which, 
and  even  the  empire,  in  their  foreign  relations,  however,  might  be  dealt  with  by  police  super- 
Huang  Sic  Ohen,  of  the  Chinese  consulate  at  vision ;  that  they  do  not  burden  charities,  nor 
San  Francisco,  in  a  letter  to  the  Canadian  Com-  unduly  swell  the  calendar  of  crime ;  that  they 
missioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  Ohinese  show  no  desire  to  meddle  with  politics ;  that 
question,  urged  that  it  was  unjust  in  principle  the  Chinaman  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  in  Port- 
for  Europeans  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  unre-  land,  where  the  hostility  to  him  is  not  so  great 
Btricted  commercial  relations  with  China,  and  as  in  San  Francisco,  is  of  a  superior  type  to  the 
at  the  same  time  enforce  unequal  restrictions  Chinaman  of  the  latter  place,  and  the  inference 
upon  Ohinese  merchants  and  laborers.  He  is  that  he  improves  according  as  he  is  treated 
then  went  on  to  argue  that  the  opium-traffic  w.ell.  Judge  Gray  reports  that  he  found  three 
fostered  by  the  British  Government  consti-  phases  of  public  opinion  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tnted  a  grievance  to  China  that  sunk  the  im<-  tion  in  British  Columbia:  first,  of  a  well-mean- 
aginary  complaints  of  British  Columbians  into  ing  but  strongly  prejudiced  minority,  whom 
insignificance.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  main  nothing  but  absolute  exclusion  will  satisfy ; 
sonrces  of  revenue  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  second,  of  an  intelligent  minority,  who  con- 
Railway  is  expected  to  be  the  trade  with  China  ceive  that  no  legislation  whatever  is  necessary 
and  Japan,  and  this  might  be  seriously  affected  — that,  as  in  all  business  transactions,  the  rule 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  Ohinese  from  British  of  supply  and  demand  will  apply,  and  the 
Columbia.  The  legal  grounds  for  treating  the  matter  will  regulate  itself  in  tne  ordinary 
Ohinese  question  as  a  Federd  one,  there  could  course  of  events :  third,  of  a  large  minority 
be  no  mistake  about,  as  the  Canadian  Consti-  who  think  that  tnere  should  be  a  moderate 
tntion  reserves  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  restriction  based  upon  police,  financial,  and 
the  right  to  legislate  on  all  matters  affecting  sanitary  principles,  sustained  and  enforced  by 
immigration,  foreign  nations,  trade,  and  com-  stringent  local  regulations  for  cleanliness  and 
merce,  or  Dominion  or  imperial  interests,  the  preservation  of  health. 
Under  any  one  of  tiiese  heads  the  Chinese  A  summary  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Federal 
question  might  be  classed.  The  Legislatore  Parliament,  based  upon  this  report,  will  be 
of  British  Columbia  passed  a  series  of  resolu-  found  in  the  article  Canada. 
tions  denouncing  the  Chinese,  and,  when  it  be-  BVUiABIA,  a  principality  in  eastern  Europe, 
came  apparent  uiat  the  Provincial  Legislature  tributary  to  Turkey.  The  Oonstitution  of  1879 
had  no  power  to  do  more  than  express  its  vests  the  legblative  authority  in  a  single  cham- 
opinion,  it  was  expected  by  the  anti-Chinese  ber,  called  the  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
party  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  would  universal  suffrage  for  three  years.  In  1888  the 
legislate  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions.  The  Assembly  assented  to  the  creation  of  a  second 
Dominion  Government,  however,  would  not  chamber.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
admit  that  the  question  was  a  provincial  one,  the  Prince,  subject  to  the  advice  of  a  resjponsi- 
and  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  ble  ministry.  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
the  whole  subject  of  Ohinese  immigration,  in-  of  Berlin,  by  which  the  principality  was  cre- 
duding  its  trade  relations,  and  the  social  and  ated.  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  cousin  of  the 
moral  objections  taken  to  it  The  coramis-  present  Czar  of  Russia,  born  April  5, 1857,  was 
sioners  were  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Ohaplean,  Secre-  elected  hereditary  Prince  by  the  Constituent 
tary  of  State  of  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  Judge  Assembly,  April  29, 1879,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Gray,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Colum-  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the  powers.  In  case 
bia.  The  commission  met  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  of  a  vacancy,  the  Oonstitution  prescribes  tliat 
on  Aug.  9,  1884.  Evidence  was  collected  not  a  Prince  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  mcmner. 
only  from  British  Columbia  but  from  San  Fran-  Prince  Alexander,  at  the  instigation,  it  was 
Cisco,  Washington,  Australia,  and  China.  The  supposed,  of  his  Russian  advisers,  suspended 
commissioners  themselves  visited  Nanaino,  the  Oonstitution  in  May,  1881,  after  a  breach 
New  Westminster,  and  Yale,  in  British  Oo-  with  the  National  or  Radical  party,  which  at 
lumbia,  and  also  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  that  time  demanded  the  union  of  the  two  Bul- 
The  commission  presented  a  voluminous  re-  garias,  and  objected  to  Russian  dictation.  In 
port  to  Parliament  this  year,  recommending  1888  the  anti-Russian  feeling  gained  ground 
legisUtion  regulating  and  restricting  Ohinese  after  the  formation  of  a  nominally  Radical  min- 
immigration,  but  not  excluding  it.  Mr.  Chap-  istry  under  the  Russian  General  Soboleff.  The 
lean  concludes  that  Ohinese  labor  is  a  most  Conservatives  united  with  the  Liberals  to  re- 
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store  theOonstitatioo,  in  order  to  obeok  Bnssian  oated  in  the  Robert  College  of  Constantinople, 
enoroaohments.  Prince  Alexander  broke  away  founded  by  a  New  York  merchant,  and  pro- 
from  Bofisian  inflaenoes  and  re-established  con-  vided  with  a  corps  of  American  instructors, 
stitntional  government.  Gren.  Soboleff  and  his  Under  the  influence  of  this  training  a  demand 
colleagues  attempted  to  incite  the  army  to  re-  for  a  liberal  Constitution  was  developed  when 
bel ;  but,  failing  of  the  support  of  the  troops,  the  principality  was  founded  in  1878.  The 
they  were  dismissed,  and  the  constitutional  con-  existence  of  a  class  of  men  qualified  to  fill  the 
trol  of  the  army  was  resumed  by  Prince  Alex-  public  posts,  educated  in  American  conceptions 
ander.  The  coalition  between  the  two  politi-  of  constitutional  liberty,  prevented  the  govem- 
cal  parties  broke  down  after  its  specific  pur-  ment  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russians, 
pose  was  accomplished.  In  1884  the  rivalries  as  did  the  army,  and  from  being  molded  into 
between  the  Conservatives  and  Badicals  result-  a  form  that  would  prepare  the  people  for  Bus- 
ed in  violent  acts  in  the  Assembly  and  the  for-  sian  annexation.  The  Government  supported 
cible  expulsion  of  the  Conservative  members,      students  at  Bobert  College  until  recently,  when 

The  ministry,  constituted  July  18,  1884,  was  schools  were  established  in  Bulgaria.  The  peo- 
composed  as  follows :  President  and  Minister  pie  display  an  eager  spirit  for  education  and 
of  Finance,  and  Minister  <u2  interim  of  Public    progress. 

Works  and  of  Commerce,  P.  Earaveloff ;  Min-  Hie  Amy  aid  Havy. — Military  service  is  ob- 
ister  of  the  Interior,  P.  B.  Slavickoff ;  Minister  ligatory.  The  peace  effective  in  1884  was  17,- 
of  Foreign  Afifairs  and  of  Worship  and  of  Posts  670  men ;  the  war  effective,  52,000,  of  whom 
and  Tel^aphs,  J.  Tzanoff ;  Minister  of  Jus-  86,000  constitute  the  field-army.  Immediately 
tice,  V.  Badoslavofif ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  after  the  Turkish  War,  while  the  Bussians  still 
tion,  B.  M.  Earolen;  Minister  of  War,  Mig.-  occupied  the  country,  the  army  was  organized 
Gen.  Prince  M.  Cantacuzdne.  on  the  Bnssian  system  by  Bussian  oflcers.    The 

The  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  to  Turkey  high  pay — three  times  as  high  as  they  received 
and  of  the  Bulgarian  share  in  the  Turkish  debt  in  Bussia,  and  twice  that  of  the  Bulgarian  offi- 
is  to  be  fixed  according  to  a  stipulation  of  the  cers — attracted  a  dass  of  broken-down  spend- 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  the  signatory  powers,  thrifts,  eig eying  court  patronage.  Many  of 
which  have  not  yet  settled  upon  the  amount.       the  Bussian  officers  were  capable  soldiers ;  but 

The  budget  of  expenditure  for  1885  amounts  looseness  and  dissipation  among  them  were  ob- 
to  87,000,000  francs,  showing  a  deficit  of  1,500,-  jectionable  to  the  steady  Bulgarian  farmers, 
000  francs,  to  be  covered  by  taxation.  and  their  characteristic  arrogance  of  demeanor 

Area  ud  PepidatleBi — The  area  of  the  princi-  and  the  influence  they  pretended  to  exercise  in 
pality  is  estimated  to  be  24,860  square  miles,  political  afiTairs,  in  addition  to  the  costliness  of 
The  population  was  ascertained  by  a  census  the  arrangement,  afforded  strong  motives  to 
taken  Jan.  18,  1881,  to  be  2,007,919,  of  which  the  democratic  and  independence-loving  Bul- 
number  1,027,808  were  males  and  980,116  fe-  garians  to  free  themselves  from  the  dangerous 
males.  The  capital,  Sofia,  has  20,501  inhabit-  tutelage  of  their  liberators, 
ants.  The  great  mtgority  of  the  people  are  Bulgaria  was  divided,  by  a  decree  for  the 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  grazing.  In  re-  reorganization  of  the  army,  issued  in  October, 
spect  to  religion  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  1884,  into  4  districts,  each  with  its  brigade  oi 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  confes-  6  battalions  of  infantry,  armed  with  the  Ber- 
sion,  28*79  per  cent  Mohammedans,  and  0*72  dan  rifie  of  the  Bussian  army.  The  artillery 
per  cent.  Jews.  According  to  the  language  re-  consists  of  6  batteries  of  4  guns,  a  mountain- 
turns,  67  per  cent,  are  of  Bulgarian  race,  26*26  battery,  and  a  battalion  of  fortress  artiUery  at 
per  cent.  Turks,  2*44  per  cent.  Wallachians,  Bustchuk.  A  corps  of  engineers  was  organ- 
1*87  per  cent.  Gypsies,  and  the  rest  Greeks,  ized,  consisting  of  railroad  troops,  sappers,  and 
Jews,  and  Tartars.  pontoniers.     The  cavalry  consists  of  2  regi- 

CiMiHerfe. — The  principal  export  is  wheat,  of  ments  armed  with  Berdan  rifies.  The  stren^^ 
which  1,500,000  tons  are  shipped  abroad  an-  of  each  duehina^  or  battalion  of  infantry,  is  700 
nually.  Other  export  articles  are  ^ool,  tallow,  men  in  peace  and  1,000  on  the  war  footing, 
cheese,  butter,  hides,  fiax,  and  timber.  The  Each  cavalry  regiment  contains  4  iotnias  of  600 
leading  imports  are  textiles,  iron,  and  cod.  The  horses;  there  is  besides  the  Princess  body- 
iron  and  coal  mines  of  the  country  are  unde-  guard  of  200  sabers.  The  period  of  service  is 
veloped.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1882  two  years  for  the  infantry,  and  three  years  for 
amounted  to  84,221,984  francs,  and  the  imports  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  When  the  reserves 
to  41,568,505  francs.  are  called  out,  the  number  of  battalions  is 

Rallrsads  aid  TtiegrapbSt — ^There  is  one  line  ot  doubled.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  Bussian 
railroad,  extending  from  Bustchuk  to  Varna,  officers  the  troops  acquired  the  Bussian  tactics 
on  the  Black  Sea,  140  miles  in  length.  In  1888  and  discipline  to  perfection.  At  first  the  only 
there  were  1,825  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The  native  officers  were  such  as  had  been  educated 
number  of  messages  was  811,185 ;  the  number  in  Bussia  and  had  served  in  the  Bussian  army, 
of  letters,  journals,  etc.,  that  went  through  the  A  military  academy  was  established  in  Sofia, 
post-office  was  2,588,172.  and  the  young  Bulgarians  trained  to  replace 

EdncitloBi — The  majority  of  the  public  men  the  Bussian  officers  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
and  leaders  of  opinion  in  Bulgaria  were  edn-    them  in  attainments  and  efficiency.    In  July, 
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1885,  aU  the  fientenanoies  and  one  half  of  the  renewed  their  activity,  which  has  ahated  since 

captaincies  were  filled  by  Bulgarians,  420  in  the  current  set  against  Rossian  tutelage.    The 

nnmber,  the  remaining  captaincies  and  the  Rassians  are  credited  with  a  scheme  for  the 

higher  commands  in  the  line  and  all  the  staff  formation  of  a  Great  Bulgaria,  the  replace- 

appointments  being  still  held  by  Rossian  offi-  ment  of  the  Battenberg  prince  by  Prince  Wal- 

oers,  180  in  number.  demar  of  Denmark,  a  aynastic  revolntion  in 

In  the  beginning  of  September  the  Bulgarian  Servia  and  the  establishment  of  Peter  Kara- 

Gk>vernment  intended  to  dismiss  another  batch  geoi^ieyich  on  the  throne,  and  the  federation  of 

of  Russian  officers  and  replace  theui  with  sons  the  Balkan  states  under  the  headship  of  Bervia. 

of  the  country.    On  this  point  a  conflict  broke  The  people  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia 

out  between  the  Russian  representatives,  the  were  assiduously  prepared  for  the  long-awaited 

agent  Eajander  and  Prince  Oantacuzdne,  the  union.    In  both  uie  feeling  toward  Russia  was 

War  Minister,  and  the  Bulgarian  Government,  that  of  gratitude,  but  of  anxiety  and  suspicion 

The  Minister  of  War  objected,  ostensibly  in  the  at  the  same  time.    Since  the  beginning  of  the 

interests  of  the  service,  and  threatened  to  re-  reactionary  era  in  Russia  the  Bulgarians  dread 

sign.    The  Bulgarians  demanded  the  comple-  the  idea  of  Russian  annexation.    This  feeling 

tion  of  the  change,  not  only  on  grounds  of  has  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  Austrian 

economy  and  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  coun-  influence  in  the  Balkan  countries.  When  Aleko 

trymen  in  the  higher  posts,  but  in  order  to  pre-  Pasha  was  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Ron- 

vent  another  Russian  pronuneiami&nto  like  that  melia  two  parties  formed  themselves,  one  called 

of  two  years  before.    Karavelow  declared  that  the  Conservative  and  attached  to  Russia,  and 

he  would  take  the  portfolio  of  Military  Affairs  the  ot^er  called  Liberal    Aleko  Pasha  identi- 

himself,  and  intimated  that  if  a  military  coup  fled  himself  with  the  latter  and  curried  favor 

tTStat  were  attempted  he  would  not  hesitate  to  with  Austria,  going  so  far  as  to  insult  the  Rus- 

hang  half  a  dozen  of  the  leaders.    This  conflict  sian  consul,  Eredel,  and  thus  bringing  about 

and  a  similar  one  in  Eastern  Roumelia  were  his  own  extinction.     He  refused  to  comply 

the  immediate  cause  of  the  Eastern  Roumelian  with  the  demands  of  the  Ozar^s  Government 

revolution.    A  truce  was  struck  after  four  new  for  the  armament  of  the  militia  with  the  Rus- 

Bnlgarian  captains  were  commissioned ;  but  sian  rifle,  the  arm  that  had  been  introduced 

subsequently  the  programme  of  the  ministry  in  Bulgaria  not  without  question,  and  the  or- 

was  carried  oat,  and  40  Bulgarians  were  pro-  ganization  of  the  force  by  a  Russian  general, 

moted  to  captaincies.    Prince  Oantacuzdne  and  Sharp  reproaches  on  both  sides  and  a  diplo- 

most  of  the  Russian  officers  in  the  higher  posts  matic  rupture  were  the  result.    Gavril  Pasha, 

were  ordered  home  to  Russia  after  the  dec-  who  was  selected  by  the  Russian  Government 

laration  of  union,  leaving  the  Bulgarian  army  to  follow  him,  dismissed  Liberal  officials  by 

without  staff-officers  or  commanders.  wholesale  to  make  room  for  Conservatives,  al- 

The  Eastern  Roumelian  military  establish-  though  under  Aleko  Pasha  both  parties  were 

ment  was  limited  by  the  organic  statute  to  a  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  distribution  of  offices, 

standing  force  of  6  companies.    On  the  war  These  changes  were  borne  with  as  long  as  they 

footing,  however,  the  Roumelian  army  com-  were  confined  to  the  civil  service ;  but  when 

E rises  12  battalions  of  infantry,  2  sotnioB  of  army  officers  began  to  be  dismissed  for  their 

orse,  and  2  companies  of  artillery  and  engi-  politics,  a  Maior  Nikolaieff  and  other  Liberal 

neers  with  4  guns,  numbering  altogether  10,-  officers  banded  together  and  worked  upon  the 

800  men.    In  the  militia  the  province  can  count  feelings  of  the  troops.    They  met  by  night,  and 

on  a  large  and  well-trained  force  that  brings  evolved  a  scheme  for  a  military  insurrection, 

up  its  strength  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Bulgaria,  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  the  two  Bul- 

The  militia,  which  numbers  40,000  men,  was  garias.    The  hope  of  a  union  under  Russian 

organized  originally  under  the  name  of  gym-  auspices  was  no  longer  encouraged  by  the 

nastic  societies.     These  volunteers  were  dis-  agents  of  the  Czar ;  but  the  desire  was  awak- 

banded  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  they  ened  and  the  people  were  ripe  for  the  change, 

were  secretly  revived  and  trained  and  armed  which  app€^ed  not  merely  to  sentimental  and 

so  as  to  form  an  effective  reserve.  patriotic  impulses,  but  to  the  material  interests 

The  Bulgarian  fleet  consisted  in  1884  of  8  of  the  stolid  and  practical  Bulgarian  peasantry, 

ships  of  war,  4  steamers  armed  with  guns  of  The  customs  frontier  was  a  hindrance  to  trade, 

small  caliber,  1  steam  cutter,  and  8  transports,  and  the  expense  of  two  governments  was  felt 

and  had  12  officers  and  205  seamen.  to  be  a  needless  burden.     Earaveloff,  when 

Ifee  Mgarlai  SeT6liflM.~Since  the  beginning  he  knew  of  the  disaffection  in  the  Roumelian 

of  1886  the  Balkan  lands  have  been  agitated  army,  conceived  the  project  of  a  Bulgarian 

with  the  expectation  of  important  events.  This  union  without  the  help  and  countenance  of 

restlessness  was,  as  usual,  connected  with  the  Russia.    Russia  herself  could  not  well  repudi- 

exigencies  of  Russian  state-craft.    The  danger  ate  a  consummation  that  was  the  object  of  the 

of  a  Macedonian  insurrection  or  of  a  union  of  avowed  policy  of  her  Government  and  of  the 

the  two  Bulgarias  became  imminent  whenever  earnest  wishes  of  the  Russian  people,  while 

an  Ans^lo-Turkish  alliance  seemed  likely,  and  the  other  powers  must  view  more  favorably 

even  Albanian  disturbances  were  not  unrelated  independent  Bulgarian  action.     They  vetoed 

to  that  question.    In  Bulgaria  Slav  committees  the  Russian  plan  of  a  Great  Bulgaria  at  the 
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Berlin  Congress,  in  order  to  prevent  a  pro-  mented  by  Macedonians  in  Eastern  Bonmelia 
longed  Hussian  occapation  and  the  consequent  and  Bulgaria,  was  disoonraged  by  the  Bolga- 
absorption  of  the  country  by  the  Muscovite  nans,  and  now  their  whole  influence  was  put 
Empire;  yet  they  constituted  a  separate  prov-  forth  to  prevent  a  Macedonian  rising,  with 
ince  of  Eastern  Eoumella  as  a  step  toward  its  which,  however,  they  threatened  the  Turks 
ultimate  amalgamation  with  an  independent  if  they  should  attempt  to  reverse  the  revolu- 
Bulgaria.  If  the  union  was  accompanied  by  a  tion  by  force  of  arms.  There  was  not  a  case 
completer  emancipation  from  Russia,  the  pow-  of  molestation  of  Mohammedans  in  Eastern 
ers  could  not  complain  at  the  infraction  of  the  Roumelia.  The  revolt  was  so  timed  that  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  religious  festival  of  Bairam  interfered  with 
The  Prime  Minister  convinced  Prince  Alezan-  Turkish  action.  A  division  of  troops  sent  into 
der  of  the  opportuneness  of  the  moment,  and  Eastern  Roumelia  the  first  day  might  have 
of  the  wisdom  of  strengthening  his  position  in  frustrated  the  coup  (Tetat^  but  afterward  the 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  heading  the  na-  Porte,  though  it  might  easily  have  broken 
tional  movement,  and  of  seeking  a  European  down  the  resistance  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
sanction  in  place  of  the  good- will  of  Russia,  and  the  Roumelian  militia,  and  have  occupied 
which  he  had  already  lost  by  adopting  an  in-  the  Balkans  with  Turkish  garrisons,  could  not 
dependent  policy.  undertake  an  armed  intervention  without  risk- 
Though  hastily  planned,  the  revolution  in  ing  insurrections  in  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Epirus, 
Eastern  Roumelia  was  accomplished  with  a  Albania,  and  Orete,  invasions  from  Servia, 
completeness  that  proved  the  unanimity  of  the  Greece,  and  Montenegro,  the  interference  of 
popular  desire  for  union  as  well  as  the  effi-  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  loss  of  all  its  Eu- 
ciency  of  its  organizers.  On  the  18th  of  Sep-  ropean  provinces.  In  its  aspect  of  a  movement 
tember  the  whole  populace  of  Philippopolis  for  emancipation  from  Russian  control  the  Bul- 
rose  against  the  Government;  Gavril  Pasha  garian  union  created  a  barrier  between  Russia 
was  seized,  and  during  subsequent  events  con-  and  Constantinople,  and  was  to  that  extent  an 
fined  as  a  prisoner  at  Sofia.  It  was  therefore  advantage  to  Turkey.  The  neglect  of  the  Turk- 
impossible  for  him  to  make  the  formal  appH-  ish  Government  to  erect  fortifications  and  main- 
cation  to  the  Porte  for  mUitary  assistance  that  tain  troops  in  the  Balkans  and  on  the  Eastern 
the  treaty  prescribed.  A  provisional  govern-  Roumelian  sea-coast,  a  right  reserved  by  the 
ment  was  constituted,  nnder  the  head  of  M.  Treaty  of  Berlin,  indicates  how  little  impor- 
Stransky.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  Prince  tance  Turkey  attached  to  her  nominal  sover- 
Alexander  was  taken  by  the  militia.  Strategic  eignty  over  the  autonomous  province,  which 
points  on  the  frontier  were  occupied,  bridges  passed  as  completely  out  of  her  control  and 
olown  up,  and  the  telegraph  lines  leading  into  jurisdiction  as  Bulgaria. 
Turkey  were  cut.  Prince  Alexander  issued  a  Prince  Alexander  issued  a  circular,  announc- 
proclamation  declaring  the  jmion  of  Bulgaria  ing  the  union.  He  declared  that  he  accepted 
and  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  proceeded  to  Phi-  the  election  of  the  people  in  no  spirit  of  nos- 
lippopolis,  where  he  recognized  the  provisional  tility  to  Turkey,  but  that  he  acknowledged  the 
government  and  appointed  Dr.  Stransky  com-  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  and  held  himself  re- 
missioner.  The  Bulgarian  army  was  mobilized  sponsible  for  the  public  security.  He  called 
and  a  corps  sent  to  the  Roumelian  frontier,  upon  the  powers  to  intervene  in  order  to  recog- 
The  Porte  issued  an  identical  note  to  the  pow-  nize  the  union  as  an  accomplished  fact,  declar- 
ers protesting  against  the  violation  of  the  Ber-  ing  that  otherwise  the  people  were  determined 
lin  Treaty.  A  levy  in  mass  of  all  able-bodied  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  uphold  the 
Bulgarians  between  eighteen  and  forty  years  union.  He  telegraphed  to  the  Czar,  begging 
of  age  was  ordered.  The  powers  admitted  the  him  to  ffrant  his  approval  to  the  union  and  to 
right  of  the  Sultan  to  intervene  with  his  army,  extend  his  protection  to  united  Bulgaria.  A 
Prince  Bismarck,  however,  warned  him  to  *^  be-  deputation  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  con- 
ware  of  casting  petroleum  on  the  fiames."  Gen.  ciliate  the  Sultan,  and  another  to  lay  the  case 
Dragalski,  commander  of  the  Roumelian  militia,  before  the  Czar,  who  was  visiting  in  Copen- 
was  arrested.  The  Governor  -  General,  Cres-  hagen.  The  emblems  of  Turkish  sovereignty, 
tovich,  ofiicially  called  Gavril  Pasha,  was  the  torn  down  by  the  people  of  Philippopolis  on 
only  other  officer  deprived  of  his  liberty,  but  the  day  of  the  eaup  dretat^  were  restored  by 
all  the  Russians  in  the  Roumelian  service  were  order  of  Prince  Alexander.  Bulgarian  troops 
dismissed.  One  of  the  principal  grievances  of  entered  Philippopolis  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
the  Eastern  Roumelians  was  the  costly  official  ber.  The  Bulgarian  Assembly  voted  125,000,- 
establishment  imposed  upon  them  by  the  or-  000  francs  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
ganic  statutes,  numerous  heads  of  departments  programme  of  unification.  Prince  Alexander 
drawing  high  salaries,  and  a  mtdtituae  of  sine-  addressed  a  telegram  to  the  Czar  in  which  he 
cures.  The  heavy  sum  paid  to  Turkey  yearly  ofifered  to  abdicate  the  throne  if  his  person 
was  another  burden  they  wished  to  escape,  was  held  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Bulgarian 
and  the  debt,  which  had  grown  to  400,000  unity,  and  if  Russia  would  allow  the  Russian 
Turkish  pounds.  Their  attitude  toward  Turkey  officers  to  remain  in  the  Bulgarian  army  and 
was  stuaiously  conciliatory.  The  restlessness  undertake  to  effect  the  union  without  him. 
in  Macedonia  earlier  in  the  year,  though  fo-  After  meeting  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  at  Philip- 
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popolis,  on  the*24th,  he  proceeded  to  the  Turk-  of  the  Servians  was  lest  Bulgaria,  strengthened 

ish  frontier,  where  the  Roameliotes  had  estab-  by  the  addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  her  territory 

lished  a  line  of  fortified  camps.    Armed  bands  and  population,  and  tbas  overshadowing  Ser- 

of  Bulgarians  and  Servians  who  prepared  to  via  in  power  and  importance,  would  at  some 

invade  Macedonia  were  ordered  to  return  to  fatnre  time  annex  Macedonia  and  the  Vardar 

their  homes.    Stringent  measures  were  taken  valley,  and,  by  shutting  Servia  off  from  the 

to  suppress  a  Servian  agitation,  and  the  Jails  ^Egean  Sea,  doom  her  to  a  state  of  dependence 

and  fortresses  were  filled  with  imprisoned  Ser-  and  decline.    The  population  of  Macedonia  is 

vians.    On  Oct.  2d  Bulgarian  troops  occupied  in  race  more  Bulgarian  than  Servian.    In  the 

the  port  of  Boorghas,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  south  the  sympathies  of  the  Slavic  and  Greek 

sank  torpedoes  in  the  harbor.  population  were  with  the  Porte  rather  than 

Prince  Alexander  addressed  an  autograph  with  any  of  the  three  aspiring  Christian  states, 

letter  to  the  Ozar  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus-  Servians  aim  was  not  so  much  the  acquisition 

tria,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  he  was  sur-  of  the  *•*'  holy  places  *'  of  her  past  glories,  as  ot 

grised  by  the  events  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  the  strategic  command  of  Salonica,  conferred 

ad  felt  impelled  to  sanction  with  his  name  by  the  possession  of  the  mountains  south  of 

what  others  had  accomplished.    The  Ozar  an-  Prisrend.    Compensation  in  the  form  of  the 

Bwered,  through  M.  Eojander,  that,  without  cession  by  Bulgaria  of  the  district  of  Widdin  or 

doubting  the  word  of  the  Prince,  he  regretted  of  part  of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia,  districts  which 

the  adventurous  policy  upon  which  the  latter  Servia  claimed  in  1878  and  on  account  of  which 

had  embarked,  and  that  the  Russian  Govern-  animosity  toward  Bulgaria  has  been  evinced 

ment  would  take  measures  to  prevent  the  re-  recently,  was  deemed  inadequate  and  unsatis- 

cnrrence  of  such  surprises.  factory  at  this  stage  of  the  Servian  ferment. 

SerrltB  AdiM. — King  Milan  hastened  to  Vi-  By  the  8d  of  October  the  last  ten  annual 
enna  and  declared  that  he  dared  not  remain  classes  of  the  army  were  under  arms,  repre- 
inaotive,  that  his  people  would  rise  against  him  sented  on  the  rolls  by  68,000  troops.  The 
if  he  folded  his  arms  and  allowed  others  to  €k)vemment  possessed  100,000  stands  of  the 
seize  Macedonia.  He  insisted  upon  a  new  new  infantry  arm — ^a  modification  of  the  Mau- 
equUibrium  being  established  in  the  Balkans  if  ser  rifie.  The  last  three  classes  only  were 
the  Bulgarian  union  were  suffered  to  remain,  trained  in  its  use.  The  military  preparations 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  mobilization  of  the  were  completed  by  the  middle  of  October,  and 
Servian  army.  The  Austrian  ministers  warned  the  army  was  at  Nish  ready  for  action, 
him  against  precipitate  action,  and  declared  If  the  veto  of  Austria  restrained  the  Ser- 
that  the  powers  would  restore  any  territory  he  vians  from  breaking  into  Old  Servia  in  the  first 
might  seize ;  but  they  promised  that,  if  the  flush  of  patriotic  excitement,  the  presence  of 
aggrandizement  of  Bulgaria  should  be  sane-  an  army  of  Turkish  veterans  in  Uskub  was 
tioned,  Servia  would  not  be  permitted  to  suffer,  an  equally  potent  jcstraining  cause  later.  The 
but  would  be  given  compensation.  By  the  warlike  ardor  of  the  Serbs  was  the  more  in- 
order  of  Sept.  22  the  first  ban  of  60,000  fiamed  against  the  Bulgarians,  who,  without 
troops  was  mobilized.  The  Skuptschina  was  the  lon^  struggle  and  the  heavy  sacrifices  of 
convoked  to  a  special  session.  The  liberty  of  the  Servian  nation,  but  by  a  series  of  lucky 
the  press  was  curtailed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  accidents,  capped  by  the  hardy  impertinence  of 
leaders  of  all  parties  in  Belgrade  it  was  re-  trampling  unaer  foot  the  treaty  that  was  the 
solved  to  defend  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces-  charter  of  their  national  independence,  to  re- 
sary,  Servians  claim  to  northern  Macedonia,  the  spect  which  Servia  had  stified  her  aspirations, 
still  Turkish  portion  of  the  old  empire  of  Ser-  now  threatened,  not  only  to  wrest  from  Servia 
via  that  had  its  capital  at  Novi-Bazar.  An  her  hard-won  prestige,  but  to  doom  her  na- 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  sovereigns  tional  life  to  slow  suffocation  and  final  extinc- 
01  Servia,  Greece,  and  Roumania  not  to  per-  tion.  While  the  ambassadors  were  consulting 
mit  Macedonia  to  pass  intp  the  possession  of  in  Constantinople  and  seemed  likely  to  ignore 
Balgaria  in  any  case.  the  Servian  demand  for  compensation,  which 

The  Skuptschina  was  opened  by  King  Mi-  was  advocated  by  the  Austrian  representative, 

Ian  on  Oct.  1  in  a  speech  declaring  that  the  King  Milan  issued  a  circular  note  in  which  he 

security  of  the  Balkan  states  had  received  a  declared  that  he  could  not  restrain  the  martial 

shock,  and  that  measures  to  preserve  the  in-  impulses  of  his  people,  and  that  he  must  either 

terests  of  Servia  would  be  presented  for  a  go  to  war  or  lay  down  his  crown.    This  an- 

speedy  decision.  The  sittings  were  secret.    The  nouncement  was  followed  by  the  breaking  up 

Skuptschina  separated  on  iSxe  4tb,  after  adopt-  of  the  camp  at  Nish  and  a  simultaneous  ad- 

ing  all  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Govern-  vance  in  the  direction  of  Bulgaria  and  Old 

ment.    One  was  for  a  war  loan  obtained  by  Servia.    One  army  marched  toward  Pirot  un- 

pledging  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  subse-  der  the  personal  command  of  the  King;  the 

quently  increased  to  25,000,000  francs.    An-  other  concentrated  at  Leskovatz. 

other  was  the  immediate  extension  of  the  rail-  Greek   Prepantlmis.  —  In    Greece  *  the    same 

road  to  the  Turkish  frontier.  ground  was  taken  as  in  Servia  with  regard  to 

Servian  aspirations  were  directed  at  first  ex-  the  accession  of  territory  for  the  purpose  of  bal- 

closively  toward  Old  Servia.    The  chief  fear  ancing  the  addition  to  Bulgaria  and  of  restor* 
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ing  the  eqailibriam  between  the  Balkan  states,  the  Snltan  on  the  24th  of  September.  Eiamil 
The  people  were  eager  for  action,  as  nsoal,  and  Pasha,  previously  Minister  of  the  Vakoufs, 
held  demonstrations  in  favor  of  an  advance  became  Grand  Vizier  in  place  of  Said  Paaha; 
into  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  The  warring  Munir  Pasha  was  transferred  from  the  Minis- 
parties  united  to  hold  up  the  arms  of  the  Gov-  trj  of  Finance  to  the  Interior.  Snreja  Bey 
ernment  in  the  advancement  of  Hellenic  in-  was  made  First  Secretary  of  the  Palace ;  and 
terests.  A  recent  order  for  the  reduction  of  Ghazi  Osman  Pasha  was  dismissed  from  the 
the  military  establishment  was  recalled,  and,  War  Office,  which  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
as  soon  as  the  King,  who  was  returning  from  tion  of  Ali  Sub  Pasha,  of  the  artillery.  The 
abroad,  could  sign  the  decree,  the  reserves  Ministry  for  Foreign  AJffairs  was  given  to  Said 
were  called  out.  On  the  25th  of  September  a  Pasha,  previously  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
force  of  17,000  regular  troops  began  to  con-  About  the  6th  of  October  troops  began  to  be 
centrate  on  the  Thessalian  frontier,  and  a  corps  massed  on  the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Roumelia 
of  5,000  reserve  troops  was  formed.  Reserve  and  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Explanations 
forces,  besides,  were  collected  at  Larissa  and  were  demanded  of  the  warlike  preparations  of 
Arta.  A  circular  was  dispatched  urging  the  the  Servian  Government  and  from  the  Greek 
powers  to  enforce  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  dedar-  Government  respecting  the  collection  of  troops 
mg  that  otherwise  Greece  would  take  meas-  on  the  frontier,  the  Porte  declaring  that  it 
ures  to  protect  her  interests.  By  restoring  tibe  would  also  send  troops  to  the  frontier  if  the 
forced  circulation  of  paper,  the  Government  movement  of  Greek  troops  did  not  cease, 
raised  from  the  Greek  National  Bank  a  loan  The  Turkish  military  establishment  was 
of  24,000,000  drachmas  (francs)  and  6,000,000  found  to  be  in  a  sorrv  state  of  anpreparedness 
drachmas  from  the  Ionian  and  Thessalian  banks,  and  confusion.  Under  the  administration  of 
Large  orders  for  war  material  were  given  in  the  late  Minister  of  War,  Ghazi  Osman  Pasha, 
foreign  countries.  On  Oct.  4  the  Austrian,  the  distingaished  defender  of  Plevna,  large 
English,  and  Russian  ministers  had  an  inter-  sums  of  money  appropriated  for  the  army  were 
view  with  the  King,  and  impressed  upon  him  diverted  to  other  purposes.  The  Adrianople 
the  necessity  of  moderation.  On  Oct.  10,  in  army,  which  should  nave  numbered  15,000 
spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  representatives  men,  was  discovered  to  have  only  one  half 
of  all  the  powers.  King  George  si^ed  a  decree  that  strength,  and  was  unprovided  with  uni- 
for  the  partial  mobilization  of  the  reserves,  forms  and  poorly  shod.  The  cavalry  was  un- 
A  few  days  later  orders  were  given  for  mobil-  able  to  march  for  lack  of  horses  and  equip- 
izing  all  classes  of  the  army  and  reserves.  ments.    The  available  ironclads  were  ordered 

Acdra  ef  tiw  SbMIiw  Pttrte.— The  Turkish  Gov-  to  make  ready  for  sea,  but  the  coal-supply  was 
ernment,  pending  the  answer  by  the  powers  to  short.  Four  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  were 
its  protest  against  the  ruptnre  of  the  treaty  engaged  as  transports,  and  four  war- vessels 
and  request  for  advice,  looked  after  its  neglect-  were  fitted  up  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
ed  armaments  and  called  out  the  redifs.  In  from  Smyrna  and  the  neighboring  ports  to 
the  circular  to  the  powers,  dated  Sept.  28,  Salonica  and  Dedeagatch,  the  terminus  of  the 
the  Porte  expressed  the  iDtention  of  exercis-  Adrianople  -  Philippopolis  Railroad,  whence 
ing  its  rights  under  the  article  of  the  treaty  they  could  be  forwu:xied  by  rail  to  the  Rou- 
that  empowers  Turkey  to  occupy  Eastern  Ron-  melian  and  Servian  frontiers.  Troops  were 
melia  with  Ottoman  troops  in  the  event,  of  drawn  from  Orete,  but  the  excited  state  of  the 
external  or  internal  dangers,  after  first  notify-  island  moved  the  governor  to  ask  for  their 
ing  the  signatory  powers.  Troops  were  moved  return.  By  the  lOdi  of  September  180  bat- 
on to  Salonica  and  to  other  posts  in  Macedonia  talions  of  700  men,  in  all  120,000  troops,  were 
and  on  the  Roumelian  frontier.  The  Roume-  mobilized.  The  second  ban  of  redifs  was  then 
lians  attempted  to  blow  up  a  bridge  over  the  called  out  and  two  other  steamers  of  the  Auf- 
Maritza  river,  but  were  prevented  by  the  ar-  trian  Lloyd  were  chartered.  Two  large  armies 
rival  of  a  body  of  Turkish  troops,  with  which  were  formed :  one  at  Adrianople,  ready  to  ad- 
they  had  a  skirmish.  yance  into  Roumelia  if  the  powers  failed  to 

On  the  29th  of  September  a  skirmish  took  secure  a  peaceful  arrangement ;  and  one  at 

place  at  Mustapha  Pasha,  a  town  on  the  Ron-  Uskub,  where  it  could  check  an j^  movements 

melian  frontier,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  of   the   Servians  or  Montenegrins  or  could 

Adrianople.    The  Turks  fired  upon  the  Ron-  march  upon  the  Bulgarian  capital,  about  ninety 

melian  outposts,  which  were  inmiediately  re-  miles  distant.    The  Seraskierate  was  supplied 

enforced,  and  the  attacking  party  retreated.  with  means  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tithes. 

When  the  two  Bulgarian  delegates,  who  were  The  troops  sent  into  tne  field  were  supplied 

sent  to  assure  the  Sultan  that  order  reigned  in  with  new  uniforms,  and  their  maintenance  and 

Eastern  Roumelia  and  that  his  sovereignty  was  comfort  were  carefully  attended  to.     When 

secure,  applied  for  an  audience  at  the  Yildiz  the  mobilization  of  the  first  ban  and  a  part  of 

Kiosk,  they  were  placed  under  arrest  and  sub-  the  second  ban  of  reserves  was  completed, 

jected  to  an  official  examination.    They  were  about  Oct.  18,  200,000  men  were  under  anns 

subsequently  released,  and  their  messsge  was  and  500,000  livres  had  been  expended,  not 

received  by  the  Turkish  Gk>vemment.  counting  the  contract  sum  for  the  transport 

The  Turkish  ministry  was  reconstituted  by  steamships,  amounting  to  1,500,000  livres  more. 
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The  MiiUBter  of  War  reported  that  6,000,000  that  8he  would  be  held  responsible  in  case 
livres  Turkish  would  be  required  to  keep  the  peace  should  be  disturbed  through  her  men- 
army  in  the  field  six  months.  A  loan  of  acing  attitude.  The  final  outcome  of  their  de- 
£2,000,000  was  negotiated  with  an  English  liberations  was  a  memorandum  presented  to 
syndicate  that  had  before  applied  in  vain  for  the  Porte  on  Oct.  18,  in  which  they  said  that 
railroad  concessions.  On  Oct  81  the  Seras-  more  time  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
kier  issaed  an  order  to  stop  all  further  mobili-  complete  Eoropean  understanding.  They  ad- 
zation.  The  official  report  made  to  the  Sultan  visea  the  Porte  to  continue  its  peaceful  policy, 
stated  that  Turkey  possesses  under  arms  480,-  though  they  recognized  the  prerogative  of 
000  men,  all  well  equipped,  armed,  and  clothed,  the  Sultan  to  send  troops  into  Eastern  Rou- 

Attttide  ef  the  Grett  Pewers.— Both  Russia  and  melia. 
Austria  seemed  to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  the  This  reply  of  the  powers  to  tbe  original 
Bulgarian  revolution.  The  Russian  people  Turkish  note  was  answered  two  days  after  it 
manifested  great  exultation,  but  the  feeling  was  communicated  to  the  Porte.  The  Turkish 
was  damped  by  the  disapproval  shown  by  the  Government  expressed  itself  as  equally  desir- 
St.  Petersburg  authorities.  All  the  cabinets  oas  with  the  powers  to  avert  bloodshed,  and 
were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  engaged  not  to  undertake  military  coercion  un- 
the  matter  before  the  European  Areopagus,  til  the  powers  should  try  to  re-establish  the 
and  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disturbance  atatua  quo  ante^  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
over  a  larger  area  by  the  speedy  interposition  delay  active  proceedings  long,  owing  to  the 
of  the  powers.  Russia  was  in  favor  of  an  im-  heavy  military  expenditure, 
mediate  conference,  but  wished  the  proposal  In  the  conference  Russia  urged  the  deposi- 
to  emanate  from  the  Porte,  as  in  propriety  it  tion  of  Prince  Alexander  and  the  recognition 
should.  It  soon  became  apparent  tnat  the  of  the  union  as  a  fait  aeeompli.  When  she 
views  taken  of  the  Bulgarian  evento  by  the  found  no  support  for  the  first  proposition,  she 
different  cabinets  were  too  divergent  to  admit  joined  Turkey  in  demanding  the  restoration  of 
of  a  rapid  decision.  Russia  desired  to  recog-  the  status  quo  ante.  Germany  and  the  other 
nize  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  union  and  to  powers  accepted  the  Russian  idea  in  princi- 
oondone  the  revolutionary  exercise  of  the  Bui-  pie,  for  the  purpose  of  debarring  Servia  and 
garian  popular  will,  but  to  depose  Prince  Alex-  Greece  from  rsdsing  claims  for  compensation, 
ander  as  a  contumacious  violator  of  the  treaty.  England  was  in  favor  of  a  formal  restoration 
The  Austrian  Government  was  inclined  at  first  of  the  status  quo  ante,  but  of  conceding  the 
to  favor  this  solution,  deeming  that  Prince  union  under  conditions  that  would  deprive 
Alexander  had  treacherously  broken  a  promise  the  act  of  the  character  of  a  condonation, 
recently  given  to  M.  de  Giers,  at  Franzensbad,  France  sided  with  this  view,  while  Italy  stood 
that  he  would  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  by  the  triple  alliance.  Austria  insisted  on  giv- 
Bnlgaria.  Count  Kalnoky  and  the  Emperor  ing  compensation  to  Servia  out  of  Bulgarian 
judged  him  more  leniently  when  they  learned  territory.  The  Western  powers  were  willing 
that  he  had  taken  his  decision  hastily,  and  that  to  agree  to  a  rectification  or  the  Bulgaro-Servian 
Minister  Earaveloff  had  presented  to  him  the  frontier,  but  Russia  set  her  face  against  the 
alternative  of  heading  the  popular  movement  smallest  cession  of  Bulgarian  soil,  and  Germany 
or  of  abdicating.  The  Berlin  Government  ex-  supported  Russia  in  order  to  preserve  the  triple 
pressed  stem  disapproval  of  the  course  of  the  alliance.  The  other  powers  oblected  to  com- 
rrince  of  Bulgaria.  The  Western  powers  were  pensating  Servia  with  a  slice  of  Turkish  terri- 
leas  disposed  than  the  two  central  European  tory,  a  solution  that  was  also  repugnant  to 
empires  to  acquiesce  in  a  scheme  to  further  Austrian  desires.  As  Russia  stood  firm  in  her 
Russia's  designs  on  Bulgaria  and  facilitate  her  '  contention  for  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
advance  to  die  Dardanelles ;  a  circumstance  ante,  Austria,  following  the  lead  of  Germany, 
that  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  tbe  conclaves  consented  to  this  proposal  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
of the  triple  alliance  a  delimitation  of  the  serving  the  Kremsier  compact,  though  the  in- 
Russian  and  Austro -Hungarian  spheres  of  in-  terests  of  the  German  powers  in  the  recognition 
teresto  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  had  been  of  the  fait  aeeompli  were  direct,  and  those  of 
reached.  The  plan  for  a  conference  was  the  Western  powers,  who  subserved  their  in- 
abandoned,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Bis-  terest  in  effectively  opposing  the  abrogation  of 
marck,  in  favor  of  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  union,  were  principally  sentimental.  A 
the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  for  an  ex-  compromise  in  favor  with  the  other  powers 
change  of  views.  The  informal  conference  of  was  the  personal  union  of  Bulgaria  and  East- 
the  powers  held  its  first  meeting  on  Oct.  4.  em  Roumelia,  Prince  Alexander  succeeding 

The  first  act  of  the  conference  was  to  send  a  Gavril  Pasha  as  Governor-General.  The  Ser- 
message  to  the  Sultan,  saying  that  the  powers  vians  denounced  this  project  as  a  deception,  and 
condemned  the  violation  of  the  treaty  by  tbe  the  Roumeliotes  raised  their  voice  against  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  that  they  commended  restoration  ofthe  organic  statute.  Thesatisfac- 
the  pacific  attitude  observed  by  the  Porte.  On  tion  proposed  to  be  rendered  to  Turkey  by 
Oct.  15  the  ambassadors  sent  a  collective  note  Bulguia  was  the  settlement  and  regular  pay- 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government,  waming  Bulga-  ment  of  the  tribut^  hitherto  evaded,  and  the 
ria   to  refrain  from  hostility,  and  declaring  assumption  of  the  debt  and  contributions  due 
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to  Tarkej  from  Eastern  Bonmelia  withoat  re-  useless  for  him  to  expect  sapport  from  Anstria. 

dnction.  At  the  same  time  the  transportation  companies 

When  Servia  threatened  to  begin  a  war  of  of  Austria  and  Hungary  were  directed  to  pre- 

annexation  in  the  north,  the  Porte  formed  a  pare  for  the  conveyance  of  troops.    A  large 

secret  understanding  with  Greece,  and  was  body  of  Turkish  troops  was  moved  to  the  8er- 

thereby  relieved  of  apprehensions  of  an  inva-  vian  frontier. 

sion  of  Macedonia  from  the  opposite  quarter.  On  the  18th,  Servian  troops  occupied  the 
This  agreement  was  based  on  the  restoration  of  Kosiak  Pass  on  the  Jerma  River,  situated  on 
the  $tatu9  quo  ante.  The  new  ministers,  like  the  Macedonian  frontier,  partly  in  Bulgaria 
those  they  had  displaced,  were  not  entirely  and  partly  in  Turkish  territory.  On  the  24th 
agreed  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  In  itself  they  crossed  over  into  Bulgarian  territory  near 
the  recognition  of  the/ait  a6<Mmip^»  in  Roumelia  Widdin,  but  afterward  withdrew.  Skirmish- 
presented  advantages  to  counterbalance  the  ing  between  pickets  took  place.  The  defen- 
impairment  of  Turkish  prestige  and  the  loss  of  sive  positions  were  strongly  held  by  Bulgarian 
the  strategic  frontier  of  the  Balkans,  to  pre-  troops  when  the  Servians  advanced  to  the 
serve  which  was  the  ostensible  ground  for  frontier.  Servians  supposed  plan  was  to  seize 
originally  dividing  Bulgaria;  yet  the  menaces  the  Widdin  district  and  the  territory  inhabited 
of  the  other  Balkan  states,  and  the  fear  that  mainly  by  Serbs,  extending  to  the  Isker  river, 
some  of  the  great  powers  aimed  at  ulterior  which  debouches  into  the  Danube  twelve  miles 
combinations,  convinced  the  Turkish  statesmen  west  of  Nokopolis.  The  second  ban  of  re- 
that  the  safest  course  would  be  to  insist  on  the  serves  was  called  out  on  Nov.  8.  While  King 
restoration  of  the  status  quo.  Montenegro  put  Milan  held  his  headquarters  at  Pirot,  threat- 
her  army  in  a  state  of  preparation  also.  At  a  ening  a  blow  at  Sofia,  another  column  was 
late  moment  Roumania  advanced  her  claim  for  formed  under  the  command  of  the  Prime  Min- 
compensation,  demanding  that  her  frontier  ister,  M.  Garachanin,  ready  to  cross  the  Timok 
should  be  shifted  south  of  the  Danube,  so  as  to  and  occupy  the  Widdin  district  The  Bulga- 
inclose  Silistria,  Batdajek,  and  Baltschuk.  rian  Government  concentrated  a  large  body  of 

In  the  note  of  the  powers  to  the  Bulgarian  troops  and  its  Danubian  fleet  near  Widdin. 

Government  they  invited  the  leaders  of  the  Notwithstanding  her   menacing   declarations 

Bulgarian  forces  to  avoid  all  concentration  of  and  warlike  movements,  Servia  did  not  suffer 

troops  on  the  Roumelian  frontier,  and  to  sus-  any  serious  results  to  grow  out  of  her  military 

pend  their  armaments.  demonstration   pending  the  decision  of  the 

The    collective  note   of   the   ambassadors  powers,  while  the  Bulgarian  authorities  were 

reached  Prince  Alexander  at  the  time  when  equallystudious  to  avoid  a  collision.    (SeeSsB- 

Servia  threatened  the  defenseless  frontier  of  via  and  Roumelia,  Eastebk.) 
Bulgaria,  and  when  signs  of  insubordination        BURMAH,  a  kingdom  in  Farther  India.    Pre- 

and  discontent  appeared  among  his  troops  on  vious  to  1825  it  was  a  large  and  powerful  em- 

the  Roumelian  frontier,  who,  deprived  of  their  pire,  but  the  annexation  of  the  seaboard  prov- 

Russian  commanders,  were  subiect  to  disorgan-  inces  and  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  by 

izing  influences.  He  dispatched  a  supplemental  Great  Britain,  and  the  encroachments  of  the 

note  to  the  powers,  saying  that  he  would  defer  semi- independent  Shan  states,  have  left  the 

to  their  advice,  and  then  ordered  the  with-  kings  of  Burmah  but  a  small  fragment  of  their 

drawal  of  the  Bulgarian  forces  in  Eastern  Rou-  former  dominions.  Most  of  the  tributary  states 

melia.    The  menacing  attitude  of  Servia  was  that  remained  in  the  last  reign  have  declared 

assigned  as  another  reason  for  their  recslL  themselves  independent  since  the  accession  of 

When  the  inconclusive  memorandum  was  ,the  present  King.  Burmah  has  an  area  of 
drawn  up  as  the  only  result  of  the  informal  about  67,000  square  miles,  including  the  de- 
conference,  Russia  proposed  a  conference  on  pendent  Shan  states.  The  population  of  Bur- 
the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  was  sup-  mah  proper  is  estimated  at  1,075,000,  that  of 
ported  in  the  proposal  by  Austria  and  Ger-  the  northern  Shan  states  at  600,000.  The 
many.  Great  Britain  objected  to  the  form  of  eastern  Shan  states  are  more  populous.  The 
invitation  proposed.  When  an  agreement  was  population  is  composed  mainly  of  Burmese  and 
obtained  in  this  regard,  the  Porte  issued  a  call  Bhans,  but  with  them  are  mingled  a  great 
for  the  conference  on  Oct.  20.  The  first  meet-  variety  of  other  races,  such  as  Khyens,  Ka- 
ing  of  the  plenipotentiaries  took  place  Nov.  5.  khyens,  Kathays,  Yinnees,  Yinnets,  Yinbans^ 
(See  Roumelia,  Eastkbn,  and  Tubket.)  Karennees,  Paloungs,  and  Chinese  and  Bindus 

Servian  Untwy  HoTeMentB.— On  the  15th  of  settled  in  the  towns.  The  soil  is  very  pro- 
October  the  Servian  troops  advanced  to  the  ductive,  and  the  people  are  happy  and  comfort- 
Bulgarian  frontier  near  Sharkhoi.  It  was  able,  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  being 
feared  that  the  Bulgarian  capital  would  be  unknown ;  but  they  are  burdened  with  a  sys- 
taken  by  a  coup  de  main,  as  there  were  few  tem  of  government  that  makes  every  man 
troops  and  no  heavy  artillery  near.  Four  bat-  the  slave  of  the  monarch,  liable  to  be  called 
talions  were  sent  to  hold  the  Dragoman  Pass,  upon  for  any  service,  and  also  with  the  sup- 
Prince  Alexander  issued  a  decree  calling  out  port  of  a  host  of  mendicant  Buddhist  monks, 
all  the  reserves.  The  Austrian  Government  There  is  a  large  class  of  slaves,  outcasts,  and 
Admonished  the  Servian  King  that  it  would  be  debtor  bondsmen.    The  Gk>vernment  is  an  ab- 
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Mints  monarohj,    Th«  King  U  advised  by  a  establish  a  rival  route  for  British  trade.    The 

publio  oooDcil  and  b;  a  privj  connoil,  the  more  deeply  Fraoce  became  involved  by  ber 

members  of  both  of  which  are  appointed  bj  exertions  and  sacrificeB  in   Indo-China,  the 

Mm.    The  capital,  Mandalaf,  is  a  place  of  more  the  idea  gained  gronnd  that  it  was  necee- 

abont    60,000    inhabitants.     Bhamo,    at  the  »arj  to  have  a  "  onsbion "  between  French  and 

head  of    navigation  on  the    Irrawaddj,  has  British  poaseBsions  in  Asia.    This  idea  was  not 

abont  2,500  inhabitants.    Amarapuora  has  a  based  on  the  eappoution  of  danger  to  British 

popnlatioD  of  nearlj  90,000.    ThouRh  lees  fer-  role  in  India,  as  in  the  Afghan  qnestion,  bnt 

tile  than  British  Bnrmah,  the  conntrj  produces  on  the  ground  that  the  French  and  English 

rice,  maize,  wheat,  pol^e,  indigo,  cotton,  and  commeroia]  systems  differ  so  greatlj  that  too 

tobacco,  and  man;  fmits,   while  tbe  foresta  close  a  neighborhood  wonld  lead  to  friction 

yield  a  great  variety  of  valnable  timber.    Iron  and  dispntes.  Such  a  cashion  wonld  be  formed- 

is  foand  in  large  quantities,  besides  tin,  copper,  b;  a  nnion  of  Biam  and  the  Bhan  statea,  lying 

plumbago,  gold,  rilver,  nitre,  bismatb,  jade,  between  the  French  colonies  and  proteclorat«s 

and  other  minerala.    The  only  mineral  tliat  is  and  British  Bnnnab  nnited  with  Upper  Bnr- 

worked  to  a  large  extent  is  petroleum.    The  mah. 

wells  are  a  strict  monopoly.    The  chief  ex-  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Bnrmah 

porta  are  petroleum,  nitre,  lacqner-ware,  hides,  expired  in  1877.    The  principal  grievance  of 

ontoh,  seeame  seed  and  oil,  cotton,  sugar,  grain,  the  English  against  tbe  King  was  that  monopo- 


fade,  and  tamarinds.  The  river-trade  is  mostly  lies  of  internal  trade  were  granted  to  Chlneaei 
Q  British  hands.  Oppresuon  and  heavy  taxa-  Parsees,  and  other  foreigners,  not  Englishmen. 
tion  cause  a  steady  emigration  into  British  The  steamboat  traffic,  the  forest  indnstry,  and 
Bnnnah,  which  has  received  an  accession  of  other  important  monopolies  of  foreign  oom- 
840,000  inhabitants  from  Upper  Bnrmah  in ,  merce  were  in  the  poRseedoc  of  English  com- 
spiteof  the  efforts  of  the  Burmese  Oovemment  panlea.  The  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
to  stop  the  tide  of  emigration.  oonclnding  a  new  treaty  with  Thebaw  after  his 
The  British  Resident  at  Mandalay  was  with-  accession  was  the  refusal  of  the  Indian  Oov- 
drawn  in  1883  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  emraent  to  allow  the  importation  of  arms  into 
with  the  Burmese  Government.  The  King  is  Bnrraah.  The  new  Mandalay  Government  re- 
Thebaw,  bom  in  18G8,  who,  in  order  to  render  sisted  the  imperious  demands  of  the  Euglish 
his  tenure  secure,  attempted  to  assesainate  his  Resident,  and  objected  to  his  interference  in 
male  relatives  upon  his  accession  in  167B.  The  various  internal  concerns  of  the  kingdom.  He 
British  in  India  desired  to  make  of  tbe  in.  finally  took  his  departure  on  the  ground  that 
temal  disorders  of  Upper  Burmah  and  the  the  King  refused  to  receive  him  in  his  boots, 
vices  and  crnelties  of  toe  young  Ring  a  pre-  as  an  equal,  but  expected  him  to  pnt  on  slip- 
text  for  annexing  the  territory  in  order  to  de-  pers  in  the  antechamber.  The  rupture  did  not 
velop  a  trade-route  to  sontbwestem  China  ex-  lead  to  armed  intervention  and  annexation,  as 
plored  by  Hr.  Oolqnhonn.  There  were  fonr  was  desired  by  the  local  British  authorities, 
claimants  for  the  throne  living  in  In^a,  The-  The  English  Qovemment  became  involved  in 
baw's  two  brothers,  the  Nyonngyan  and  diffl'-ulties  elsewhere,  and  so  was  the  less  likely 
Kyoungoke  princes,  and  the  Mingoon  and  to  yield  to  pressure  from  Rangoon  and  Bom- 
Uingoon  Uintba  princes.  The  efforts  of  the  bay  and  begin  another  "  litue  war."  The 
French  to  open  the  Songkoi  rnnte  to  Yunnan  scheme  of  a  railroad  into  Obina  was  discussed 
prompted  tbe  Indian  authorities  to  seek  to  before  the  public,  and  every  fresh  sign  of  weak- 
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ii«88  and  disorder  in  Bnrmah,  everj  new  oat-  statesmen  favored  the  guarantee  hj  the  Ktng 
break  of  rage  or  foil;  on  the  part  of  the  dis-  of  the  Siamese  section,  provided  the  connecting 
ripated  monvch,  evoked  repetitions  of  the  line  was  gaaranteed  by  the  iDdl&n  Qoveni' 
demand  tor  the  annexation  of  the  territory,    ment. 

Meanwhile  EngUsh  commercial  intereabi  were       The  Mandala;  anthorities  ceased  conferring 
content  willi  mvntaining  a  Bbrnding  qn&rrel    trading  and  iDdnstrisJ  privilegea  upon  English- 
with  the  Itandalay  Qovemment,  and  wailed    men,  and  offered  every  indnoement  to  capital 
for  the  exploitation  of  Upper  Bormah  and  the    and  enterprise  from  Continental  Europe,  and 
advantages  of  the  trade-route  until  matters    particDiarl;  from  France.    In  the  latter  part 
abould  come  to  a  head.    The  rcetrictioQa  placed 
npon  English  traders  bj  the  establishment  of 
monopolies,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Britiah  con* 
snls  at  Mandalay  and  Bhamo,  the  abolition  of 
mixed  oonrtA,  and  the  general  stagnation  re- 
enltiug  from  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  Thc- 
baw,  caaeed  a  large  decline  in  the  trade  with 
British  Bonnah,  tnoogh  an  improvement  has 
taken  place  since  1893.    In  1884  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  export*  of  cattle,  hides,  jag- 
gery, timber,  and  stiver,  bat  a  decline  in  cntch, 
oils,  and  silk.    There  was  also  a  large  increase 
in  the  imports  of  rice  to  make  np  for  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  crop. 

Connected  with  the  schemes  for  taking  in- 
dependent Bnrmah  under  British  adminiatra* 
tion  and  bnildmg  a  railroad  was  a  newly 
started  movement  for  the  separation  of  British 
Bnrmah  from  India.  The  cnief  object  was  to 
set  free  for  these  prqjects  the  snrpluB  revenue 
of  British  Bnrmab,  amonnting  to  fully  a  million 
sterling. 

CmIM  wltk  taat  BrilBli. — The  over-acnte- 
neea  of  Thebaw's  advisers,  and  the  coloniz- 
ing Keal  of  M.  Thomson,  Governor  of  French 
Cochin  China,  hastened  the  blow  that  they 
soDght  to  avert.  Thebaw's  strong-minded 
Qaeen  and  other  advisers  tboaght  they  ooald 
save  the  kingdom  by  creating  French  interests 
to  balance  the  English.  The  French  officials 
at  the  same  time  deemed  that  England's  per- 
plexities in  Egypt,  and  snbseqnently  in  Afghan- 
Utan,  left  open  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
French  inflnence  over  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, and  the  advancement  of  the  prqieot  of 
a  new  French  East  India.  The  beginning  was 
made  by  the  high-handed  redaction  of  Cam- 
bodia to  French  control.  Overtnres  were  made 
to  the  King  of  8i«m,  who  has  eqnally  to  fear 
French  and  English  aggression.  Burmah  ia 
aeparated  from  the  French  posseesione  by  GOO 
miies  of  territory  inhabited  by  independent 
Shan  tribes ;  bnt  Bnrmah  preeented  the  nnn- 
saal  spectacle  of  a  native  stale  desiring  French 
protection,  and  offering  valnable  privileges  to 
French  enterprise  voJDDtarily.  The  English 
renewed  the  agitation  for  the  deposition  of 
Thebaw  and  the  annexation  of  Upper  Bnrmah. 

Yet,  as  they  feared  to  be  anticipated  by  France,  a  nnoon  cnLomi.. 

not  so  mnch  in  Bnrmah  M  in  Sism,  the  prciject  of 

a  railway  was  altered  so  as  to  carry  the  ronte  of  1884  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  was 
Into  China,  aronnd  Barmab,  throng  Bangkok,  negotiated  between  the  King  of  Bnrmah  and 
This  route,  sorveyed  by  Messrs.  Hallett  and  the  colonial  authorities  of  Oochtn  China.  It 
Colqahoon,  is  less  difflcnlt  than  those  passing  provided  for  the  establiahment  of  a  French 
through  the  monntainona  parts  of  Bnrmah  and  Consul  at  Mandalay.  M.  Haas  was  appoint- 
Tnnnan,  and  traversee  a  mnch  more  popalons  ed  to  that  office,  and  he,  in  conjnnclion  with 
and  proiperoaa  ooontry.    Influential  Siamese    M.  Thomson,  entered  eagerly  into  Thebaw's 
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scheme  for  escaping  from  his  dependence  on  erable  expenses  or  nnforeseen  complications, 
the  English  bj  granting  concessions  and  mo-  An  nltimatom  was  sent  to  the  Vandalay  Gov- 
nopolies  to  French  sTndicates,  and  thns  estab-  emment  in  the  middle  of  October,  a  gonboat 
lishing  large  French  commercial  interests  in  was  fitted  np  for  service  on  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
Barmah.  On  April  18,  1885,  a  concession  was  6,000  troops  were  collected  on  the  frontier  of 
granted  for  a  land  bank  that  shoold  have  the  Bormah.  Thebaw  conoentrtvted  his  forces  on 
exolosive  right  of  advancing  money  on  crops  the  frontier,  prepared  to  resist  the  British  in- 
or  lendii^  on  mortgage,  and  of  receiving  de-  vasion,  and  prepared  to  sink  ^ps  to  block  the 
posits  at  interest.  The  King  desired  to  revoke  Irrawaddy.  No  satisfactory  answer  being  re- 
the  privileges  of  one  of  the  largest  English  tnmed  to  the  ultimatnm.  Gen.  Prendergast 
monopolies,  the  Bombay  and  Bnrmah  Trading  invaded  Barmah  with  a  British  force.  After 
Company,  in  order  to  transfer  them  to  French  the  capture  of  Mandalay,  King  Thebaw  sorren- 
eoneeanonairea.  This  company  holds  leases  of  dered  himself.  At  the  end  of  December  the 
the  teak-forests  of  Upper  Barmah,  and  has  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah  was  announced 
been  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  to  the  by  the  British  Government. 
King:  It  declined  to  make  an  advance  that  Thit  CMbms  OtmpMm  if  Blit— ■— In  the  early 
the  King  wanted  for  a  court  festival.  A  suit  part  of  the  year  1886  the  Burmese  Government 
was  brought  against  the  company  by  a  number  was  involved  in  a  conflict  with  China,  or  rath- 
of  Burmese  foresters  tor  wages.  In  the  course  er  with  Chinese  filibusters.  The  Chinese  had 
of  the  trial  it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  taken  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Burmah 
the  company  had  removed  over  60,000  teak-  to  take  possession  of  the  city  and  district  of 
logs  withoat  paying  the  royalty.  The  cor-  Bhamo,  on  the  border  of  Yunnan.  The  Man- 
poration  was  ordered  to  pay  the  duties,  with  dalay  Government  was  not  disposed  to  submit 
a  penalty  added,  making  the  sum  of  nearly  quietly  to  the  loss,  but  sent  its  best  general 
$1,250,000.  The  Ju^Kment  of  the  Court  was  with  a  large  force  to  recapture  Bhamo,  about 
foUowed  by  an  order  directing  the  confiscation  8,000  men  in  all,  but  baaly  provisioned  and 
of  the  company ^s  property  to  the  extent  of  the  equipped.  The  Chinese  fortified  Bhamo,  and 
claim  upon  default.  The  company  denied  the  repelled  all  the  Burmese  attacks.  It  required 
accusation,  and  charged  that  the  entire  proceed-  the  whole  resources  of  the  kingdom  to  drive 
ings  were  factitious^  and  the  evidence  forged.  It  the  marauders  over  the  border, 
appealed  to  the  Indian  Government,  which  sent  BDRBTABT,  FEEDEUCK  GUfirrilUS,  an  English 
a  remonstrance  and  requested  the  suspension  soldier,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Abu  Elea,  in  the 
of  the  decree.  To  this  a  slighting  and  evasive  Soudan,  Jan.  17, 1885.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
reply  was  returned.  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Somerby-Hall, 
A  treaty  was  drawn  up  between  the  French  Leicestershire,  in  1842.  He  received  his  edu- 
representative  in  Mandalay  and  the  Burmese  cation  at  Harrow  and  in  Germany,  and  en- 
Government,  by  which,  in  return  for  the  capi-  tered  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  as  a  comet  in 
tal  advanced  by  France  to  establish  the  bank  1859,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  same 
at  Mandalay,  Burmah  was  to  grant  her  the  regiment  in  1861,  captain  in  1866,  migor  in 
control  of  the  customs  revenue  from  the  tea-  1880,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1881.  He  first 
trade  and  the  working  of  the  famous  mby-  became  famous  through  a  ride  to  Khiva,  ac- 
mineSb  France,  moreover,  obtained  an  exolu-  complished  amid  great  difficulties  and  perils,  in 
sive  concession  for  the  construction  of  rail-  1875,  of  which  he  published  a  graphic  account, 
roads,  and,  as  security  for  the  capital,  received  Though  he  was  prompted  simply  by  a  love  of 
control  of  the  customs  on  the  Irrawaddy.  The  adventure,  the  Russian  authorities  regarded 
interest  on  the  line  from  Mandalay  to  Tonghoo,  him  with  suspicion  and  complained  to  his  su- 
on  the  border  of  British  Burmah,  was  guaran-  periors,  who  called  him  home  before  he  could 
teed  by  the  King.  While  a  Burmese  envoy,  carry  out  his  intention  of  extending  the  jour- 
Thangyet  Woon,  was  on  the  way  to  Paris  with  ney  to  Bokhara  and  Bamarcand.  In  1876  he 
this  treaty,  the  British  made  preparations  to  made  another  trip  on  horseback  through  Asi- 
proceed  to  the  long-deferred  armed  interven-  atic  Turkey,  into  Persia,  and  back  again  along 
tion.  The  dispate  with  the  timber  company  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  of  which  an  account 
afforded  as  good  a  pretext  as  any  other  for  a  was  published,  entitled  "  On  Horseback  tiiough 
demonstration  intended  to  warn  France.  In  Asia  Minor.''  He  was  with  Don  Carlos  in  the 
September  a  British  corvette  was  sent  to  Ran-  last  Carlist  war  as  military  correspondent  for 
goon.  The  reasons  for  interposition  were  com-  the  London  ^*  Times."  In  1880  he  was  a  Con- 
mercial  rather  than  political.  French  suprem-  servative  candidate  for  Parliament  for  Binning- 
acy  in  Burmah  was  not  much  feared,  but  it  ham,  which  borough  he  had  prepared  to  con- 
was  considered  important  io  prevent  private  test  again  as  joint  candidate  with  Lord  Ran- 
vested  interests  being  established  by  French-  dolph  Churchill  in  the  next  general  election, 
men,  which  would  deprive  the  political  rever-  In  March,  1882,  though  he  had  no  experience 
slon  of  its  lucrative  value  to  English  capitaL  in  aeronautics,  he  ascended  alone  in  the  Eclipse 
In  such  a  cause  the  British  Cabinet,  being  in  balloon  from  Dover  and  aocompliebed,  not  with- 
the  position  of  an  interim  Ministry,  were  not  out  great  danger,  the  voyage  across  the  Chan- 
easily  persuaded  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  initiate  nel,  descending  at  Envermeau  in  Normandy, 
an  aggressive  policy  that  might  lead  to  consid-  His  love  of  adventure  led  him,  though  a  non- 
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combBtant,  attached  to  Sir  Gerald  Graham's  while  his  Mends  wannlj  praised  his  gallantry. 
intelligence  department  to  enter  the  battle  of  He  volunteered  for  the  Nile  expedition,  and 
El  Teb  with  a  shot-goo,  and  he  was  severely  overtook  Gen.  Wolseley  at  Korti.  He  was 
wonnded.    His  performances  were  mentioned    pven  charge  uf  a  convoj  of  grain,  and  sent  on 

in  haste  to  join  Oen.  Stewart 
at  Qakdul,  with  secret  instmo- 
ijons  to  snooeed  that  officer  if 
a  mishap  left  the  oonmand 
vacant,  and  reached  the  oamp 
on  Jan.  18,  jnst  before  the 
colnmn  started  for  Uetam- 
meh.  fie  commanded  the  cav- 
alry in  Ihe  Abn  Elea,  and  or- 
dered a  msnisavre  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fight  while  labor- 
ing nnder  a  misapprehension. 
Through  his  efforts  to  correct 
the  mistake  he  was  killed  be- 
fore the  commander  was  dis- 
abled. The  loss  of  these  two 
experienced  and  enei^tio  of- 
ficers left  the  command  in  the 
hands  of  men  anaccnstomed 
to  direct  military  affairs,  a  cir- 
cnmstance  that  accounts  for 
the  blanders  at  Metammeh 
and  the  delay  in  brin^nff  eno- 
cor  to  Gen.  Gordon.  Ool. 
Fred.  Bumaby,  in  his  vari- 
oos  qnalities  of  a  daabing  ofii- 
nmiBioi  ansTAvui  BtrKtuBT.  ^^^  an  entertaining  author, 

in  the  dispatcher  and  gwned  him  the  Khe-  a  political  aspirant,  a  lover  of  daring  ad ven- 
dive's  medal.  They  also  led  to  a  lively  dis-  tore  and  athletic  feats,  a  sportsman  wid  conn- 
cUBsion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in  which  try  gentleman,  and  a  genial  man  of  society, 
critics  inquired  what  right  he  had  in  the  battle,    was  well  known  and  popular  m  England. 


ClUTORNU.     Stite  G«v«»»t— The  follow-  port«nt  Wlli  smothered  to  Aa^  by  teepmg  them 

ing  were  the  State  officers  at  the  beginning  of  under  a  mountain  of  chaff  imdtnfle.. 
the  year;  Governor,  George  Stoneman,  Demo-        One  of  the  most  unportant  subjects  before 

orat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Daggett;  Sec-  the  Lepslatnre  was  that  of  irngBtion,  bat  no 

retary  of  State,  T.  L.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  act  was  pasaed.  Ex-Gov.  Leland  Stanford  (Ko- 

W.  A.  January ;  OomptroUer,  John  D.  Dnnn ;  publican)  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction,  W.  T.        flM««l  C»dWlM^The  Governor,  in  his  mes- 

Weloker;  Attorney-General,  E.  0.  Marshall;  sage  to  the  Lepslatnre  at  the  begmnmg  of  the 

Surveyor-General.   H.  J.  Willey;   State  En-  year,  says: 

gineer,  William   B.  Hall.     Judiciary,  Supreme        The  products  of  the  soil  hsve  been  tbondinl,  but 

Court:    Ohief-Justioe.   Robert    F.    Morrison;  *e»«l^"8  E"™  4'°"*'"',^^  S'^"  rfi^^,^"" 

Associate  Jnsdoc^  W.  H.  Myrick,  E,  W.  Me-  ^'J^"^  ,^,5°,  ^"oS  '^^ni'^^'l  p"^"u^ 

Kmstry,   E.   M.  Ross,   J,  D.  Thornton,  J.  B.  ,wwtiDg  ■□  increase  in  rotes.    While  some  of  our  m- 

Sharpsteia,  and  8.  B.  UoEee.  dustiiM  are  in  »  luiguiBbing  condition,  the  purchss- 

L^taUdve   Swriw^The   Legialatore  met  in  ing  power  of  money  for  noarly  ril  neceMsrr  arOelM 

January,  and  adjonrned  in  March.    Reviewing  f^^'-^Xr^^^^^^J^Z'pi^'Z'^ 

the  session,  a  San  Francisco  journal  says:  ^j,  g^  ^^d  we  a™  »e»md  of  bounliSil  hsrvtett, 

Tt  has  been  •  Xegislsture  of  jobs  aud  comblnationB,  «nd  a  revival  of  the  mining  Industry. 
ofenrsvafiaDtappropriBtlona,  of  utter  confciinceleaB-        FlnaaMB, — The  receipts  of  the  State  during 

new  in  lU  numerous  jmall  raids  apon  the  treae^,  ^^     thirty-fourth   and  thirty-fifth  fiscal  years 

and  of  Hmd  disrenrd  of  the  dutira  imposed  upon  it  "_       .  i  ,„  „  .„„  i„.„  k«  *q«ri  «nn  90  than 

by  the  weightiestlntorBaW  of  the  SlalerTboit  the  amounted  to  a  sum  less  by  «380,SB0.3B  th^ 

only  IssUng  memorial  of  its  eicistenceiriU  be  the  taiM  the  receipts  of  the  two  years  preceding.     Ibe 

It  has  imposed  oo  the  people.    It  has  been  run  by  expenditures   during   the  same   periods   show 

cliques  and  cabals.    A  ftw  nwn  In  each  house  have  gygj,  ^  ureater  difference  in  favor  of  the  pres- 

KrVl,i:bf™''rt>''^uSi~r:'Sird  entadministijtion     ,They  sUnd  thus:  For  the 

by  tying  tiem  up  with- oertidn  others,  and  more  Im-  thirty -second  and  thirty -third  fiscal  years. 
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$9,808,258.60 ;  for  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty- 
fifth  fiscal  years,  $8,591,009.62.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government 
daring  the  two  years  past,  $168,000  was  appro- 
priated hy  the  last  Legislature  for  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building  for  the  insane  at 
Stockton ;  $40,000  was  appropriated  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  construction  fund  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural  and  Industrial  Exhibition  Building,  at 
Sacramento;  the  Horticultural,  Sericnltural, 
and  Forestry  Oommissions  and  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  were  created,  and  money  was 
appropriated  therefor;  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  Veterans'  Home  and  the  Old 
People's  Homes,  and  the  number  of  orphans, 
insane  patients  in  the  asylums,  and  connoti  in 
the  State  Prisons  is  constantly  increasing. 

Keeping  step  with  a  decrease  in  the  expenses 
of  the  government,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  State  taxation.  This  rate  in  1881 
was  65-5  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
valuation  of  taxable  property ;  in  1882  the  rate 
was  59*5  cents;  in  1888,  49*7  cents,  and  in 
1884,  45*2  cents,  showing  a  steadily  decreasing 
rate  for  the  past  four  years.  The  present  rate 
of  taxation,  45*2  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars,  is  the  lowest  reached  in  the  history  of 
the  State  government.  The  legal  proceedings 
against  certain  railroads,  instituted  for  the 
collection  of  taxes,  are  in  an  unsettled  and  un- 
satisfactory condition.  An  appeal  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Oourt  was  taken  in  one 
case,  a  few  months  since,  it  being  stated  that 
the  one  case  presented  all  the  issues  necessary 
to  be  determined  in  order  to  decide  all  similar 
cases  pending.  But  the  United  States  Supreme 
Oourt  has  declined  to  advance  the  case  men- 
tioned upon  its  calendar,  and  the  time  at  which 
it  will  be  heard  and  determined  can  not  be 
definitely  stated.  The  Governor  says :  '^  These 
corporations  should  be  made  to  obey  the  law 
in  its  entirety,  or  they  should  not  be  taxed  at 
alL  There  is  no  middle  ground  that  the  State 
can  take  on  this  important  question." 

The  State  debt  is  less  than  $2,500,000. 

In  September,  in  several  suits,  the  railroads 
made  an  offer  to  pay  to  the  Attorney-General, 
in  behalf  of  the  State,  the  sum  of  $829,520.68, 
a  stipulation  being  filed  that  such  payment 
should  not  prejudice  or  affect  any  right  of 
either  party  to  maintain  suits  to  recover  the 
balance  claimed  by  complainant.  The  money 
offered  is  what  the  railroads  consider  just,  but 
what  the  Attorney-General  considers  a  part 
payment.  The  suits  and  the  amounts  offered 
to  be  paid  are  as  follow:  Oentral  Pacific, 
$169,685;  Southern  Pacific,  $124,720.81; 
Northern  Railway  Oompany,  $15,646.98 ;  San 
Pablo  and  Tukre,  $5,295.80;  Oalifornia  Pa- 
cific, $14,172.09.  The  Attorney-General  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  the  court  issued  an  order 
that  the  sum  ^cified  above  should  be  paid 
over  in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State  of  Oalifornia  within 
five  days.  Subsequently,  during  the  day,  the 
railroad  companies  paid  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 


eral their  tender  on  the  taxes  of  1884.  The 
following  statement  illustrates  how  tax  mat- 
ters stood  in  September. 

Amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Oentral  and 
Southern  Padific  Rauroad  system  on  account 
of  taxes  assessed  for  the  years  1888  and  1884: 

To  the  Bute  of  (Mforaia |S11,1T8  10 

To  the  oooDttee 448,120  95 

Total $664,899  06 

The  foUowing-named  companies  belonging 
to  the  same  systems  had  paid  in  fuU  for  the 
years  1888  and  1884  the  following  sums : 

StoektOD  uid  OopperopoUA  Reilroed  Oompenj.. .  $8^8  00 

AoMidor  Bnnoh  Kallroed  Oompen jr. 6,164  74 

Baenunento  end  Ptaoenille  Ktilroed  Ck>mpAa]r. .  9AM  86 

Yaca  Valley  and  Clear  Lake  Bailroad  Oompanj.  6^016  98 

Santa  Cim  Bailroad  Compaoy 4,449  98 

$2T,(tt6  06 
664,299  06 

$681,994  10 


Aalde  from  the  asseasment  made  br  the  Btate 
Board  of  Eqnattation,  the  Central  Paeillo  and 
Bonthem  Padflc  Companlea  had  paid  in  aaioaa 
meota  made  bjr  ooon^  aaseaaora  Ibr  the  yean 

1888  and  1684  the  aom  of. $968.994  06 

681,924  10 

Grand  total $940,918  16 

Attorney-General  Marshall  then  had  in  his 
hands  $654,299.05  belonging  to  the  State  and 
counties  as  above  set  out,  and  about  $140,000 
belonging  to  the  State  and  the  counties  of 
Placer,  San  Joaquin,  and  Contra  Oosta,  col- 
lected on  taxes  for  the  year  1882,  and  had 
paid  to  other  counties  on  the  taxes  of  1880, 
1881,  and  1882,  about  $800,000,  making  his 
total  collection  over  a  million  of  dollars.  Of 
the  taxes  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Eaual- 
ization,  the  railroad  companies  had  paid  in 
addition  to  what  passed  through  Gen.  Mar- 
shalPs  hands,  about  $800,000,  making  in  all 
over  $1,800,000,  exclusive  of  local  taxes,  which 
amounted  to  about  $700,000  more. 

Statbtfo. — The  following  table  gives  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  in  the  State : 


1871 92,187,188 

1S79 94,266,468 

1878 8U6^le9 

1S74 89.866,981 

1676 48,682,228 

1876 66,650,970 

1877 86,110,746 


1878 40,862,091 

1879 46,900,860 

1880 46.074,164 

1881 46,076.889 

1889 40,627,119 

1888 48.848,690 

1884 87,4I^880 


The  wine-product  of  1884  has  been  stated  at 
15,000,000  gallons. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  of  county 
assessors,  the  area  planted  to  vines  in  Cali- 
fornia is  120,982  acres.  The  State  Board  of 
Viticulture  estimates  the  actual  area  of  vine- 
yards at  about  150,000  acres,  classified  as  fol- 
lows: One  year  old,  20,000;  two  years,  85,- 
000;  three  years,  85,000;  four  years,  10,000; 
five  years  and  over,  50,000.  The  average  yield 
per  acre,  according  to  the  assessors^  reports,  is 
about  three  tons  and  a  half.  The  product  of 
raisins  in  1884  reached  145,000  boxes.  There 
are  150  gallons  of  wine  to  a  ton  of  grapes. 

The  production  of  quiokailver  for  five  years 
has  been  as  follows : 
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TKAB& 


1880 
1881 
1888 

1888 
1884 


Ntw  Abamitmi, 

OUmt  mliMi 

Illllj 

IlMkt. 
88,461 

17,790 
11^18 

TotaL 


00,998 
80,801 
09,789 
48,780 
81,918 


Daring  this  period  the  prioea  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ranged  from  $26  to  $86  a  flask. 

IirigallMb — On  the  sabjeot  of  irrigation  the 
Governor  sajs : 

Every  oommunity  has  interests  more  or  less  di- 
rectly staked  upon  suooeas  in  applying  wstere  to 
thirsting  lands.  It  is  olearly  evident  that  this  uni(m 
of  lands  and  waten  can  not  be  aooomplished  under  a 
law  which  ^ves  every  dweller  upon  the  bank  of  each 
stream  the  ri^ht  to  have  the  waters  flow,  as  by  nature 
designated,  within  their  banks.  Our  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  recent  decision  j  has  declared  such  law  to  exist ; 
and  while  this  decision  is  no  doubt  in  accordance  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  on  our  statute-books,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  new  enactment  is  necessanr  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  people.  If  the  owners  or  the  stream- 
channels  own  the  waters,  then  there  ^ould  be  a  law 
under  which,  after  due  compensation,  these  waters 
may  be  taken  and  used  in  irrigation.  Buoh  legisla- 
tion is  necessary,  whether  the  irrigation  is  to  be  prac- 
ticed alone  on  bank-lands  or  on  those  not  bordering 
the  streams.    For,  as  the  right  to  hold  the  water  in 


the  streams  is  an  individual  one,  appurtenant  to  each 
land-owner  on  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  one  prop- 
erty-owner on  the  bank  has  it  in  his  power  to  defeat 
a  proposed  plan  of  irrigation  desired  by  the  entire 
community  in  which  he  resides.  The  issue  is  not  one 
between  nparian  claimants  and  appropiiators  of  water, 
ooiporate  or  individual,  in  either  case,  but  between 
the  outstretched  plsins,  Irom  river  to  river,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  lands  bordering  the  river-cnannels  on 
the  other.  Shall  the  waters  fVuctiJ^  our  plains,  or 
shall  they  be  lost  in  the  sandy  beoiB  of  the  stream- 
channels,  or,  flowing  onward,  be  lost  in  the  seat 

ChailtaMe  butttatteu*— The  condition  of  the 
Orphan  Asylams  is,  generaUy  speaking,  satis, 
factory.  The  amount  expended  during  the 
thirty-fourth  fiscal  year,  for  the  support  of 
orphans,  half-orphans,  and  abandoned  chil- 
dren, was  $201,887.71.  During  the  thirty-fifth 
fiscal  year  there  was  expended  on  the  same 
class  $205,5 1 1 .49.  The  other  expenditures  for 
charitable  purposes  comprise  the  sum  of  $7,- 
475.02,  paid  for  the  support  of  Old  People^s 
Homes,  and  $2,112.60  expended  upon  the  Vet- 
erans* Home,  making  a  total  of  $416,487.72. 

San  FrandiMi — The  principal  receipts  of  Cali- 
fornia produce  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
from  bay  and  coast  sources  during  1888  and 
1884  were  as  follow : 


1884. 
3888. 


n«v. 

WhML 

BHMy. 

OMk 

Com. 

By*. 

Win*. 

Bnady. 

Oiatali. 
14,0T«,»Tr 
18^1,868 

C«tals. 
l,88^180 
l,888v«40 

Ccnlali. 

S80JQ8 

Ctnlftlt. 
168,478 

87,884 

CMtals. 
88,760 
87,900 

GalloBii 
4,481,841 
4,909,888 

OaDoBi. 
108,788 
181,888 

88,808 
4«,686 


The  monthly  exports  of  wheat  cargoes  from 
San  Francisco  firom  July  1,  1884,  to  Jan.  1, 
1885,  were: 


MONTHS. 

Otatek. 

▼alna. 

July 

160.996 
1,487,097 
1,887,171 
1,788,189 
1,488,118 
1,888,168 

8946.716 

August 

8,077,087 

September 

1,786,468 

October 

8,167,660 

November 

1,884.906 

December 

8,887,718 

Total 

7,970,896 

$10,478,496 

Same  ttme,  1888 

7,^1^498 

8.948,811 

18,604,978 

6,918,884 

$18,888,887 
16^118^7 

Bame  time,  1888 

Same  time,  1831 

90,840,8A9 

Same  time,  1880 

8,699,966 

Among  the  notable  and  increasing  industries 
of  the  city  is  cod-fishing,  which  has  grown 
from  slight  beginnings  in  1864-'65  into  a  well- 
establ^hed  business,  with  large  capital  perma- 
nently invested  and  employing  several  hundred 
men.  The  Pacific  fishing-grounds  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Ohoumagin  Islands,  Alas- 
ka (about  2,000  miles  from  the  port),  in  the 
Behring  Sea  (600  miles  farther  north),  and  in 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  (a  4,000-mile  trip).  So  long 
a  voyage  necessitates  the  employment  of  larger 
vessels  than  are  used  in  the  East  or  in  Europe, 
and  as  it  is  necessary  to  carry  large  stocks  from 
one  season  to  the  next,  the  drying  and  curing 
establishments,  technically  known  as  fish-yards, 
are  the  most  extensive  and  costly  in  the  world. 

In  1884,  15  vessels  were  employed,  having 


an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,840,  and  carrying 
429  men.  The  catch  was  1,622,000 ;  in  1888 
the  catch  was  1,720,000. 

CAMBODIA,  a  kingdom  in  farther  India.  A 
French  protectorate  was  declared  in  1862. 
Norodom,  the  King  of  the  still  independent 
fragment  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Oambodia, 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  Governor  of  French 
Cochin  Ohina,  accepting  French  sovereijoity, 
in  1884.  M.  Thomson,  the  energetic  official 
who  forced  him  to  accept  these  terms  by  a 
military  demonstration,  took  steps  to  consoli- 
jdate  French  rule  in  the  country  without  wait- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  He  acted 
as  sovereign  in  Cambodia,  compelliBg  the 
ministers  to  sign  decrees  without  even  under- 
standing them.  Notwithstanding  the  protest 
of  Norodom,  tiie  French  Gkivemment  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  treaty,  and  the  King  submitted 
with  ill  grace  and  unaer  protest  The  area  of 
the  kin^om  is  88,861  square  kilometres,  the 
population  about  1,020,000  souls. 

The  GaaMUan  Iisinectau  —  Discontent  at 
the  establishment  of  French  rule  in  Cambodia 
took  the  form  of  open  insurrection  and  harry- 
ing guerilla  warfare  when  the  French  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  the  treaties  extracted 
from  King  Norodom.  In  January  a  band,  led 
by  Sivotha,  the  King's  brother,  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  French  post  of  Sam- 
baur,  garrisoned  by  marines  and  Annamite 
sharp-shooters.  The  commander  who  went 
out  to  reconnoitre  never  returned.    The  post 
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was  flhortly  afterward  attacked^  and  the  gar-  not  committed  orimea    Several  of  the  govern- 

riaon  set  fire  to  the  baQdinga  and  retreated.  ors  and  insurgent  leaders  snbmitted,  and  bands 

The  insnrreotion  was  an  organized  and  gen-  that  had  formed  dispersed.  Straw  for  rebaild- 
eral  rising  of  the  people  aga&ist  the  Frenoh.  ing  houses  and  seed-corn  were  distributed  among 
and  against  King  Nordlom  for  beins  forced  them,  as  well  as  provisions, 
into  a  treaty  sacrificing  the  indepenaence  of  The  Qovemor  of  Cochin  China  telegraphed 
the  kingdom.  The  King  had  remained  sallen-  in  the  beginning  of  September  that,  t£uiks  to 
I7  in  his  palace,  refusing  to  stir  out  until  the  the  active  intervention  of  Norodom,  and  the 
pressure  placed  upon  him  was  removed.  The  second  Bong,  the  southeastern  provinces  were 
msurgents  made  his  voluntary  imprisonment  tranquillized,  but  that  the  province  of  Pursat 
an  involuntary  one,  and  kept  him  a  captive  in  was  still  kept  in  agitation  by  Sivotha. 
his  palace.  The  Qovemor  of  Cochin  China  CiMEBOOJIB*  The  German  Government  de- 
sent  troops  immediately  into  Cambodia,  and  dared  a  protectorate  in  1684  over  the  various 
started  himself  for  the  scene  of  the  troubles,  chiefo  on  the  Cameroons  river,  over  the  a^ja- 
Lieut.-Col.  Miramond  led  a  column  by  forced  cent  district  of  Bimbia,  the  island  of  Nikol, 
marches  against  Sivotha^  and  surprised  his  and  subsequently  over  the  district  of  Malimba, 
camp  on  Jan.  91.  The  msurgents  were  dis-  Plantation,  and  Criby.  In  1885  the  protector- 
persed  and  their  baggage  captured*  ate  was  extended  over  the  Cameroons  Mount- 

A  small  French  detachment  captured  Fort  ain  district  and  over  some  of  the  Dualla  com- 
Angko  on  June  16  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  mnnities  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cameroons 
after  four  unsuccessful  attacks,  and  pursued  and  Mungo  rivers.  The  protectorate  of  the 
the  rebels  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Cameroons  anda4jacentdi8tricts  stretches  along 
The  Cambodian  insurrection  spread  into  north-  the  coast  of  Biafra  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Af - 
em  Cochin  China.  French  flying  columns  rica,  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British 
scoured  the  district  and  suppresscMi  some  of  Oil  river  territory  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
the  bands.  A  fort  near  the  frontier  in  Cam-  French  colony  of  Gaboon, 
bodia  was  destroyed  by  a  column  advancing  Cs«pBf atlw  with  Biglii<t — On  April  19, 1884, 
from  Chandoc,  on  July  18.  Commander  Col-  the  English  Government  was  officially  apprised 
bert  marched  against  a  body  of  insurgents  in  of  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Kachtigal,  Oonsul- 
Pursat,  headed  by  the  former  Governor  of  the  General  and  Imperial  Commissioner  to  the 
province,  but  met  with  so  severe  a  resistance  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  inquire  into  the  oondi- 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  re-enforcements,  tions  of  (toman  commerce  and  to  "  conduct  ne- 
On  July  11  a  Chinese  band  was  driven  from  gotiations  connected  with  certain  questions.'* 
intrenched  positions  in  the  province  of  Kam-  Consul  Hewett,  aided  by  the  English  traders 
pot,  and  routed  with  heavy  loss.  For  more  and  missionaries  on  the  coast,  engaged  in  busy 
than  a  month  they  had  troubled  the  frontier  efforts  to  forestall  the  colonixing  designs  of 
region  between  the  Mekong  and  the  Gulf  of  Germany.  The  trade  of  the  Cameroons  dis- 
Siam.  In  the  Treang  district,  north  of  Chan-  trict  was  shared  by  German  and  English  mer- 
doo,  the  rebels  disperaed  after  several  reverses  chants,  the  former  having  more  recently  the 
near  Takeo.  The  district  immediately  sur-  lai^r  portion  of  the  trade.  For  five  years 
rounding  the  capital  was  the  only  one  in  the  leading  chiefs  had  repeatedly  asked  for 
which  tranquillity  was  preserved.  The  mill-  English  annexation,  but  iiad  received  no  an- 
tary  expeditions  against  the  rebels  in  different  swer  to  their  communications.  Mr.  Hewett 
parts  of  the  kingdom  had  no  sensible  effect  in  now  obtained  a  petition  from  a  number  of  the 
reducing  the  rebellion.  The  policy  of  concili-  chiefs,  and,  on  August  28, 1884,  Lord  Granville 
ation  was  tried  with  apparently  better  results,  notified  the  Genu  an  Government  that  the  dis- 
An  instrument  was  found  ia  the  second  King,  trict  was  under  British  protection.  More  than 
or  Obbareach,  who  was  '^  devoted  to  France."  a  month  before,  Dr.  Nachtigal  had  secured  the 
This  important  personage  made  a  tour  through  cession  of  the  district  by  treaty  with  all  the 
the  province  of  Banam  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  and  had  hoisted  the  German  flag.  When 
French  Resident.  Meeting  a  band  of  600  near  interrogated  as  to  their  change  of  attitude,  the 
Toule  Toi,  he  addressed  their  chiefs,  and  the  chie&  replied  that  they  had  waited  for  some 
next  day  they  surrendered,  saying  that  they  time  for  the  English  answer  before  accepting 
had  only  taken  arms  through  fear  of  the  for-  the  German  offers.  The  accomplished  fact  was 
mer  Governor,  Preay  Vang.  Shortly  after-  accepted  by  die  English  Government,  and  cor- 
ward  this  prominent  rebel  leader  himself  came  dial  assurances  were  sent  from  the  English 
into  camp  and  made  his  submission  with  20  Foreign  Office.  At  the  same  time  the  British 
chiefs.  Innndations  hindered  French  opera-  Gk>vemment  hastened  to  declare  a  protectorate 
tions  in  the  early  summer,  and  this  encouraged  over  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  new  Gar- 
ths rebels  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Pnrsat  man  colony  and  over  the  Niger  district  up  to 
and  Kompong  Thom,  and  m  the  districts  be-  the  confluence  of  the  Benue,  without  the  for- 
tween  Hatien  and  the  Mekong,  and  necessitated  mality  observed  by  Germany  of  obtainilig  the 
the  expeditions  in  July.  The  Governor  of  Co-  consent  of  all  the  native  rulers  and  people.  A 
chin  China  traveled  with  the  second  King  and  "  race  "  was  begun  by  English  agents  for  the 
hia  Chief  of  Cabinet  through  the  central  prov-  possession  of  the  Cameroons  Mountain  district, 
inoes.    Amnesty  was  promised  to  all  who  had  as  is  described  below.    The  annexation  of  the 
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miBsionary  settlemeDt  of  Victoria,  at  the  bead  English  gan-boat  arrived  for  the  purpose.  He 
of  Ambas  Bay,  had  been  decided  upon  the  year  and  his  associate  Janikowski  acquired  proprie- 
before.  This  portion  of  the  Oameroons  Mount-  tar j  rights  over  a  portion  of  the  Cameroons 
ain  district  was  formally  annexed  and  declared  Mountains,  and  worked  unon  the  tribes  to  con- 
a  British  colony  on  July  19,  1884,  before  the  dude  a  treaty  with  England.  At  this  stage 
German  protectorate  over  the  neighboring  coast  the  British  gun-boat  Forward  entered  Cam- 
was  known.  On  Dec.  1  Prince  Bismarck  said  eroons  Bay,  and  her  commander  intimated  the 
to  Sir  E.  Malet  that  if  the  British  were  gradu-  readiness  of  Consul  Hewett  to  agree  to  the 
ally  surrounding  the  Cameroons  with  further  proposals  of  Rogozinski.  The  latter  placed  his 
annexations,  he  would  regard  it  aff  a  very  un-  property  under  English  protection.  The  gun- 
friendly  act.  On  Jan.  20,  after  an  additional  boat  steamed  to  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
footing  had  been  obtained  on  the  coast  in  the  coast  with  Rogozinski  on  board.  There  a  treaty 
way  mentioned  further  on.  Lord  Granville  an-  was  signed  with  the  chiefs  by  which  the  whole 
nounced  tiiat  the  British  Government  had  found  coast  region  between  Victoria  and  Calabar  was 
it  expedient  to  place  under  its  sovereignty  or  exempt^  from  German  sovereignty.  This 
protection  the  territories  extending  from  Am-  was  scarcely  concluded  when  the  German 
has  Bay  to  Lagos.  Bismarck  construed  this  as  cruisers  Leipzig  and  MOve  steamed  up  to  the 
"  intended,  in  spite  of  assurances  to  the  con-  coast  with  Dr.  Nachtigal  on  board,  JQst  as  the 
trary,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  our  posses-  English  war-vessel  was  leaving, 
sions."  Prince  Bismarck  related  these  facts  to  the 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1884,  the  Ham-  Reichstag  in  asking,  June  10,  for  a  vote  for 
bur^  Syndicate  of  merchants  trading  in  West  a  steamer  to  be  used  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Afnca  complained  to  the  Grerman  Government  Cameroons,  the  vote  carrying  with  it  the  sano- 
of  the  ^^  peace-imperiling  ^*  conduct  of  the  Eng-  tion  for  the  creation  of  such  an  office.  The 
lish  Vice-Consul  in  the  Cameroons,  Mr.  Buchan,  Chancellor  declared  that  he  was  in  tttramqtu 
and  of  an  English  trading-firm.  Count  Mftn-  jMira£u«,  whether  to  apply  his  hand  firmly  in  that 
ster  requested  Lord  Granville  to  put  a  stop  part  of  Africa  or  to  withdraw  it  altogether, 
to  Buchan^s  anti-German  machinations.  Eari  In  reply  to  Dr.  Windthorst,  who  expressed  mis- 
Granville  promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  givings  as  to  the  safety  of  colonial  expansion 
and  asked  that  in  the  future  such  differences  while  Germany  was  surrounded  by  enemies, 
should  be  adjusted  between  the  German  squad-  Prince  Bismarck  declared  that  Germany  had 
ron  commander  and  the  English  authorities,  around  her  only  friendly  governments  with 
liater  Lord  Granville  said  that  the  merchants  whom  she  stood  in  the  closest  trustful  relations^ 
complained  of  were  highly  respectable,  and  that  The  league  of  the  three  empires  was  in  itself  a 
Mr.  Buchan  would  soon  be  replaced  by  a  regu-  vaulted  arch,  which  could  bear  much  stress 
lar  official,  who  would  investigate  the  matter  from  other  quarters ;  with  Italy  and  Spain  in- 
further.  The  Hamburg  Syndicate  declared  timate  friendship  subsisted ;  and  with  France 
on  Dec.  80  that  the  natives  were  disorderly  be-  Germany  was  on  a  better  footing  than  at  any 
cause  power  was  divided  between  the  Germans  time  since  before  1866.  With  England,  Ger- 
and  the  English,  and  that  the  English  Consul,  many  was  on  good  terms,  though  certain  sec- 
Mr.  Hewett,  and  the  consular  agent,  Mr.  Bu-  tions  of  the  English  people,  accustomed  to  the 
ohan,  endeavored  to  thwart  and  hamper  Ger-  belief  that  Britannia  rules  the  waves,  feel  an 
man  authority  and  aimed  at  bringing  all  the  unwelcome  surprise  at  seeing  England's  ^Mand- 
region  surrounding  Cameroons  under  British  lubberly  cousin ''  go  to  sea.  If  the  English 
sovereignty.  The  attention  of  the  English  Government  should  adopt  the  opinions  of  oer- 
Government  was  thereupon  called  to  the  cir-  tain  classes  of  English  subjects  regarding  the 
cumstance  that  complaints  of  efforts  of  British  German  colonial  policy,  then,  he  said,  '*  we 
officials  to  prevent  toe  extension  inland  of  Ger-  should  scarcely  be  able  to  support  the  English 
man  possessions  and  to  injure  German  prestige  policy  in  other  questions  which  deeply  interest 
were  based  upon  facts.  The  natives  had  taken  England  without  incurring  the  disapproval  of 
prisoner  the  captain  of  an  English  vessel  and  the  German  people.  We  should,  perhaps,  be 
killed  two  of  his  crew.  To  avenge  this  out-  forced  to  support,  without  wishing  it,  those 
rage  the  German  squadron  was  ordered  to  Cam-  who  are  adversaries  to  England,  and  to  estab- 
eroons.  lish  some  do,  ut  det^  Deprecating  the  thought 

A  Pole,  named  Rogozinski,  with  two  of  of  the  good  relations  with  England  being  ais- 
his  compatriots,  had  established  some  stations  turbed,  he  vaunted  the  military  power  of  Ger- 
before  tne  coming  of  the  Germans  in  the  Cam-  many  in  the  following  words :  ^'  We  are  sur- 
eroons  Mountains.  Hearing  that  Dr.  Nachtigal  rounded  by  governments  which  have  the  same 
intended  to  extend  the  Cferman  protectorate  interest  as  we  in  maintaining  peace.  There  is 
over  this  region,  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  no  Government  which  could  bear  a  war  bet- 
turn  the  chiefs  against  the  Germans.  Fearing  ter  than  the  German  Government  can,  and  if 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  Dr. -Nachtigal,  another  believed  itself  able  to  break  the  peace 
he  entered  into  communications  with  English-  of  Europe  without  injury  to  other  of  its  inter- 
men  with  the  view  of  getting  the  English  Gov-  ests,  Germany  would  still  say,  '  We  can  do 
emment  to  forestall  the  Germans,  and  prom-  that  still  more  easily ;  only  we  are  more  con- 
ised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  chiefs  if  an  scientious  and  more  considerate.'  "    Denying 
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the  necessity  of  bailding  a  navy  that  could  be  erfnl  vassal.    Jim  Eqnalla,  the  first  chief  of 

matched  with  that  of  any  other  power  in  order  Dido  Town,  stood  io  the  same  relation  to  King 

to  maintain  colonial  establishments,  the  Ohan-  Aqua,  and  aimed  at  independence.    He  was 

cellor  asked :  "  Is  it  really  impossible  for  as  to  partially  recognized  as  independent  in  the  Ger- 

attain  the  naval  strength  of  rortogal,  of  Hoi-  man  treaties,  and  took  sides  with  the  (Germans 

land,  of  Spain,  of  the  United  States,  of  Russia  daring  the  disturbances;   bnt  Aqna  took  an 

even?     Woold  Germany  really  be  nnable  to  eanivocal  position.    The  uprising  started  with 

keep  a  navy  which  can  hold  the  sea  against  all  a  leagne  between  the  Joss  and  Hickory  people, 

other  powers  except  England  and  France —  which  was  directed  originally  against  King 

nay,  against  them  too— each  is  the  spirit  that  I  Bell  only,  and  not  against  the  Germans, 

know  IS  in  oar  seamen  ?  "    Brought  to  his  feet  On  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  December,  1884. 

again  by  a  reference  of  the  clerical  leader  to  the  marines  of  the  Bismarck  and  Olga  suppressed 

the  jealousy  with  which  England  in  particular  by  force  of  arms  the  bands  of  rebellious  ne- 

viewed  the  colonial  expansion  of  Germany,  groes.    Several  chiefs  and  many  natives  were 

Prince  Bismarck  declared  it  impossible  that  a  killed  and  others  captured.    The  Germans  lost 

breach  of  the  peace  should  occur  between  Ger-  one  killed  and  eight  wounded.    Before  the  ar- 

many  and  England :  **  Oar  differences  of  opin-  rival  of  the  war-vessels  the  inhabitants  of 

ion  with  England  will  never,  within  the  limits  Hickory  Town  and   Joss  Town  had  driven 

of  human  foredght,  go  so  far  as  not  to  be  ca-  away  King  Bell,  threatened  the  merchants, 

pable  of  settlement  by  honest  good-wiU  and  and  burned  Bell  Town.    On  the  20th,  880  men 

akillfal,  provident  diplomacy,  such  as  is  not  landed  with  four  gun&    Hickory  Town  was 

wanting  on  our  part.'^  taken  with  slight  resistance  and  without  loss. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  on  the  coast  gave  It  was  learned  that  Pantanias,  Woermann^s 

rise  to  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Ger-  agent,  had  been  carried  off  by  Joss  Town  peo- 

man  Chancellor.    Consul  Hewett  treated  the  pie.    An  officer  of  the  Olga  hastened  with  a 

Germans  as  interlopers,  who  were  to  be  ousted  party  to  the  rescue.    The  men,  sixty  in  num- 

from  the  Caraeroons,  and  summoned  a  Court  ber,  landed  under  fire  from  Bell  Town,  stormed 

of  Equity  on  German  territory.   Captain  Camp-  a  height,  and  held  the  top  against  four  hundred 

bell,  of  the  British  war-ship  Rapid,  treated  the  negroes  firing  from  the  bush  until  support  ar- 

Qerman  flag  with  such  discourtesy  that  Admi-  rived  from  the  Bismarck,  when  Joss  Town  was 

ral  Knorr,  commanding  the  German  squadron,  stormed  and  burned,  but  Pant&nius  had  been 

reported  that,  but  for  remarkable  forbearance  murdered.     On  the  22d  Hickory  Town  was 

on  his  part,  a  collision  would  have  occurred  bombarded, 

between  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers.  The  British  Consul  and  Yice-Consul  appeared 

The  DtatvkUMM  la  the  CaatrMBS* — ^The  trouble  at  King  Aqua's  town  and  made  reclamations 

on  the  Cameroons  river  which  the  German  Gov-  for  the  property  of  English  merchants  and  mis- 

emment  found  it  necessary  to  arrest  with  fire  sionaries  destroyed  by  the  bombardment.    A 

and  sword  was  a  revolt  against  the  German  Court  of  Equity  was  called  and  damages  award- 

frotectorate  and  against  the  paramount  chief,  ed.    The  German  Government  afterward  con- 

[ing  Bell,  who  had  made  the  treaty  by  certain  tested  these  claims,  saying  that  the  English 

of  his  nnder-chiefs  who  stood  under  English  houses  were  fired  upon  because  they  harbored 

influence  and  were  instigated  by  intriguing  the  assailants  of  the  Germans,  who  fired  from 

English  traders.    The  Englishmen  spread  aU  the  shelter  of  the  buildings.    All  the  kinglets 

kinds  of  damaging  reports  against  the  "  Qtw-  and  chiefs  of  the  Cameroons  river  attended  a 

man  rogues.^'    They  incited  the  people  against  peace  pcdaver  on  board  the  Olga  on  Dec.  29. 

King  Bell  by  declaring  that  he  had  deceived  The  Joss  people,  who  burned  BelFs  Town  and 

them  in  various  particulars,  and  that  he  had,  menaced  the  German  factories,  fled  tc>  the 

instead  of  distributing  among  them  half  of  the  Quaqua  river,  and  the  Hickory  people  to  the 

sum  received  from  the  Germans  according  to  upper  course  of  the  Cameroons.    An  amnesty 

agreement,  kept  the  greater  part  for  himself,  was  granted  to  the  Hickory  people,  and  Lock 

If  the  German  naval  squadron  had  not  been  on  Prisso  reconciled  himself  with  King  Bell  and 

the  coast,  the  Germans  would  have  been  exter-  the  Germans. 

minated  in  their  pioneer  colony,  established  The  people  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Cam- 

with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets.    King  Bell  eroons  and  Mungo  rivers  belong  to  the  Dualla 

was  helpless  against  his  rebellious  tribesmen,  tribe.    The  most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  group 

The  German  factories  were  threatened,  and  on  the  coast,  numbering  about  24,000  souls, 

the  merchants  paid  a  heavy  ransom  to  induce  who  monopolize  the  tri^e  with  the  interior, 

the  negroes  to  put  off  the  pillage  for  another  are  King  Bell  and  King  Aqua.    They  purchase 

day.    Although  the  EngUsh  circulated  every-  palm-oil  and  ivory  from  a  second  tribe  of  na- 

where  with  entire  freedom,  every  German  canoe  tive  traders,  settled  on  the  Abo  and  Wuri  afflu- 

was  stopped.    The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  ents  of  the  Cameroons  river,  and  on  the  Up- 

the  chiefs  of  Joss  Town  and  Hickory  Town,  per  Mungo,  who  do  not  permit  them  to  deal 

who,  with  their  people,  were  entirely  won  over  directly  with  the  tribes  beyond,  while  they 

by  the  English.    The  English  Consul,  Hewett,  themselves  are  debarred  from  trading  with  the 

was  cognizant  of  the  movement.    Lock  Prisso,  factories  on  tiie  coast.     King  Bell  overcame 

the  Hickory  Town  chief,  was  BelPs  most  pow-  the   second  line  of  traders  on  the  Mungo 
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riyer,  and  pnrohftsed  directly  from  the  third  districts  took  place  hetween  Hugo  Zdlkr,  » 

£onp  beyond.  The  prices  of  prodace  are  en*  German  jonmalist,  agent  for  the  w  oermaims, 
need  sevenfold  by  the  two  classes  of  inter-  assisted  by  two  Swedish  elephant- honters  ea- 
mediary  traders.  Admiral  Enorr  ascended  the  tablished  in  the  monntains,  and  Bogozinski, 
Oameroons  and  the  Abo  in  a  steam  pinnace  in  aided  by  the  black  Christians  of  Victoria.  The 
the  latter  part  of  January,  The  people  of  Abo  English  party  did  not  ventare  to  carry  ont  the 
rightly  suspected  that  the  object  sought  in  ex-  throats  of  the  Victoria  Oonrt  of  Equity,  to  stop 
tending  the  German  protectorate  over  them  the  goods  sent  to  the  German  agent  for  the  pur- 
was  to  break  down  gradually  the  barriers  to  pose  of  securing  treaties  with  the  local  chiefs, 
direct  trade  and  destroy  thdr  commercial  privi-  In  the  first  two  villages  beyond  those  controlled 
leges.  Bell's  son,  who  accompanied  the  Ad-  by  the  Victoria  Baptists  the  Swedes  were  en- 
miral,  committed  the  indiscretion  of  buying  preme.  The  first  was  secured  for  Germany 
some  oiL  For  this  the  natives  barred  the  riv-  by  a  treaty  with  the  chief;  but  before  they 
er,  but,  upon  the  imperative  demand  of  the  reached  the  second  village  Bogozinski  had  ar- 
Admiral,  let  the  steamboat  pass.  According  rived,  and,  without  leave  or  authority  from  any 
to  a  noD-official  account,  they  seized  the  per-  one,  hoisted  the  Union  Jack.  The  people  would 
son  of  the  Admiral,  and  did  not  release  him  have  torn  down  the  flag  and  assaulted  thePole^ 
until  his  men  resorted  to  severe  reprisals.  To  yet  they  refused  to  sign  a  protest,  having  been 
punish  them  for  their  audacity,  tne  Admiral  told  by  the  Victorians  that  they  would  die  if 
declared  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with  Abo.  they  touched  a  German  pen.  The  next  village 
The  Abo  people  in  return  prevented  the  Ger-  was  taken  under  German  protection  in  due 
mans  from  entering  the  interior  by  the  Mungo,  form.  The  preliminary  proceedings  for  the 
where  they  had  a  settlement  at  Mbunjo.  'Hie  establishment  of  a  German  protectorate  were 
refugees  from  Joss  and  Hickory  towns  were  the  signing  by  the  chiefs,  with  the  consent  of 
settled  here  in  large  numbers,  and  they  kept  the  people,  of  a  petition  for  the  protection  of 
up  the  blockade  zealously.  Others  on  the  the  German  flag,  and  usually  the  cession  to  the 
Quaqua  creek  cut  off  the  ordinary  means  of  German  agent  of  the  **  unoccupied  ground." 
communication  with  Malimba,  Batanga,  and  The  villages  were  politically  separate  and  in- 
the  rest  of  the  southern  Oameroons  district,  dependent  of  each  otlier.  A  bargain  was  struck 
There  were  about  800  rebels  who  kept  up  a  with  the  chiefs  of  a  large  district  far  up  in  the 
chronic  disturbance  throughout  the  district  mountains,  but  at  the  last  moment  messengers 
while  their  families  remained  on  tiie  Came-  from  Victoria  brought  a  tale  of  German  witch- 
roons  river.  Admiral  Enorr  proclaimed  mar-  craft  which  caused  the  negroes  to  break  up  the 
tial  law  and  arrested  Lock  Prisso,  who  was  meeting  and  flee  in  terror.  The  German  and  his 
held  as  a  hostage.  The  embarga  on  the  Abo  Swedish  companions  were  at  this  point  desert- 
trade  was  non-effective.  A  small  steamer  with  ed  by  their  native  porters  and  forced  to  return 
twenty  men  was  anchored  in  the  Abo,  or  Ya-  to  Bimbia.  Mabinga,  farther  eastward,  at  the 
biang,  where  it  enters  the  Oameroons.  The  foot  ofthe  mountain,  had  meanwhile  been  taken 
traffic  was  not  stopped,  the  crew  was  incapaci-  under  German  protection.  Hakimg  another  ex- 
tated  by  fever,  and  on  the  21st  of  March  the  cursion  from  this  point,  while  the  Consul-Gen- 
blockade  was  discontinued.  Dr.  Nachtigal  and  eral.  Dr.  Nachtigal,  with  the  gunboat  Mdve, 
Admiral  Enorr  succeeded  in  making  treaties  was  in  the  harbor,  the  same  agent  raised  the 
with  some  of  the  kinglets  and  villages  on  the  German  flag  in  Bongan^o,  the  most  important 
Mungo  and  Wuri  rivers.  place  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain, 

CaHieretas  ]lfnitalB» — ^The  coast  of  the  Oame-  and  made  treaties  with  a  number  of  chiefs 
roons  Mountain  district  was  not  included  in  beyond ;  but  whep  he  came  to  Sopo  he  found 
the  German  protectorate  established  in  1864,  that  Bogozinski  had  raised  the  English  flag, 
which  extended  only  to  the  Bimbia  district,  and  the  authorities  of  Victoria  had  announced 
the  eastern  spur  of  the  mountain,  abutting  on  by  proclamation  the  occupation  of  this  district 
the  Bimbia  river.  West  of  Bimbia  on  the  coast  Dr.  Nachtigal  made  the  tour  of  the  places  in 
English  Baptist  missionaries  were  settled  at  which  territorial  rights  had  been  acquired, 
Victoria,  extending  to  the  fine  harbor  called  and  concluded  the  arrangements  by  omcially 
Man-of-WarBay.  West  of  them  the  Pole,  Ro-  proclaiming  a  German  protectorate.  The 
gozinski,  had  acquired  proprietary  rights  in  Bismarck  sailed  to  the  Oameroons  Mountain 
the  negro  village  of  Bota,  and  placed  it  under  coast  to  raise  the  German  flag  over  several 
English  protection.  He  was  instrumental  aJso  other  places.  Before  Feb.  1  Bokonange,  Bo- 
in  enabling  the  commander  of  the  Forward,  natanga,  Boando,  Attome,  and  Basse  were  also 
Arthur  Furlonger,  to  extend  the  protection  of  included  in  the  German  protectorate.  Boffo- 
the  British  flag  over  the  Rumby  river  and  the  zinski,  who  had  hoisted  the  English  flag  at  Ma- 
whole  coast  northwestward  as  far  as  Calabar,  panja,  the  first  village  in  the  mbuntains  that 
Bogozinski  purchased  two  villages  back  of  Bota,  nad  accepted  Grerman  protection,  now  pulled  up 
and  the  Baptists  began  to  extend  their  author-  one  of  the  boundary-marks  set  by  the  Grerman 
ity  over  a  row  of  villages  extending  far  into  the  ofiicers  and  sent  it  with  an  insolent  note  to  the 
interior  and  cutting  off  the  connection  between  Consulate.  The  English  Vice-Consul,  who  had 
Bimbia  and  the  attractive  mountain  region.  arrived  at  Victoria,  agreed  to  the  restoration 

In  January,  1885,  a  struggle  for  the  mountain  of  the  boundary-pole  and  the  lowering  of  the 
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En^h  flag  at  Mapanja,  bnt  refnaed  to  deliver  both  oonntriea,  neither  having  vital  intereata 

np  Kogozinski,  who  had  been  appointed  a  Oivil  that  conflict  with  thoee  of  the  other.'' 

Oommiasioner.  With  the  agreement  of  the  £ng-  In  hia  note  of  Febmary  21  Earl  Granville, 

liah  official  the  Engliah  fli^  gave  place  to  the  whoae  proposal  of  a  local  commiBsion  to  mark 

German  at  Bwaasa  and  variona  other  plaoea  oat  bonndariea  had  been  agreed  to  by  Prince 

where  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Polish  Tento-  Bismarck,  said  that  it  was  only  intended  to 

phobe  ^ter  the  Germans  had  aoanired  territo-  apply  to  the  boundaries  between  Bimbia  and 

rial  rights.    A  large  portion  of  the  Gameroona  Ambas  Bay  Settlement,  and  coold  not  be  ez- 

Monntain,  a  chain  of  localities  encircling  the  tended  to  the  west,  where  there  can  be  no 

English  protectorate  of  Victoria,  with  the  con-  question  as  to  the  frontiers.    As  at  the  time 

tiguous  possessions  of  Rogozinski,  from  Boko-  when  the  German  relations  with  England  were 

nange  to  ^e  ocean,  was  acquired  for  Germany,  strained  on  account  of  Angra  Paquefla,  Oount 

TiMMiiklilHitiM. — ^The  Germana  were  tempt-  Herbert  Bismarck  was  dispatched  to  London 
ed,  by  the  chicanery  of  Englishmen  on  tne  to  convey  his  father'a  views  to  the  English 
coast  and  the  '^  race  for  the  Oameroons  Mount-  ministers  and  seek  a  settlement  of  the  disputed 
aina,''  to  obtain  by  similar  tactics  a  footing  pointa.  As  before.  Prince  Bismarck  gained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  long  stretch  of  coast  what  he  desired.  The  special  envoy  took  back 
that  had  been  declared  En^h  territory  by  to  Berlin  a  settlement  that  abandoned  to  Gkr- 
proclamation.  Between  the  Benin  mouth  of  many  the  coast  of  Ambas  Ba^  and  the  entire 
the  Niger  and  Lagos  were  the  petty  kings  of  Oameroons  Mountain  district,  mdudingthe  do- 
Mahin  and  Itebu,  who  objected  to  the  customa  main  acquired  by  Rogozinski  at  Bota  and  pro- 
duties  and  other  burdens  of  English  adminis-  visionally  taken  under  Engliah  protection,  but 
tration,  but  were  persuaded  by  a  German  affent  not  including  the  English  colony  of  Victoria, 
to  accept  a  German  protectorate.  The  M5ve  In  return,  Germany  agreed  to  relinquiah  the 
ateamea  up  to  the  coast  on  the  22d  of  January,  protectorate  over  the  Mahin  district  and  not 
and  Dr.  Nachtigal  concluded  treaties  with  the  to  take  advantage  of  any  failure  of  the  English 
King  of  Mahin  and  his  brother  and  vassal,  the  authorities  to  secure  treaties  with  the  natives, 
Ohief  of  Itebu.  but  to  leave  to  England  the  entire  coast  from 

Cawprwiw  wllk  Bigiaid* — A  controversy  over  the  new  German  boundary  northward  to  La- 
colonial  subjects,  chiefly  the  Oameroons  ques-  gos.  (Germany  was  to  be  free  to  assert  sover- 
tion,  was  kept  up  for  several  months  between  eign  rights  without  interference  over  the  coast 
the  two  Oabinets  in  the  manner  inaugurated  region,  extending  from  the  French  boundary 
in  the  Angra  Paquefla  dispute.  The  diplomatic  of  Gaboon  to  the  Rio  del  Rey,  with  the  ezcep- 
difficulties  were  ag^vated  by  recriminations  tion  of  Victoria,  while  Qreat  Britain  was  to 
uttered  by  the  mimsters  in  explanations  to  the  establish  without  dispute  her  dominion  over 
respective  Parliaments  and  conveyed  in  Blue  the  coast-line  reaching  from  Rio  del  Rey  to 
and  White  Book  reports.  In  a  soeech  of  Prince  Oape  Three  Points,  beyond  Oi^  Ooast  Gastle. 
Bismarck  in  the  Reichstag  on  March  2  he  com-  CAIADl,  DOMINIOH  OF*  CaMaet  ChangBi.— 
plained  that  confidential  conversations  were  At  the  beginning  of  1885  the  Oabiuet  was 
made  public,  and  dispatches  published  before  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Privy 
they  were  received,  fie  objected  to  the  Eng-  Oouncil,  Superintendent -General  of  Indian 
lish  method  of  diplomatic  intercourse  by  writ-  Affairs,  and  Prime  Minister,  Rt  Hon.  Sir 
ing,  saying  that  he  had  received  from  the  John  Maodonald,  G.  0.  B.;  Minister  of  Fi- 
English  Government  since  the  summer  of  1884  nance,  Hon.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  E.  0.  M.  G. ; 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  notes,  Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Oamp- 
coTcring  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  pa^es,  bell,  K.  0.  M.  G. ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hon. 
which  was  more  than  he  had  received  during  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  E.  0.  M.  G. ;  Minister  of 
the  twenty-three  years  of  his  ministry  from  all  Railways  and  Oanals,  vacant ;  Minister  of  Ag- 
the  other  governments  together.  Lord  Gran-  ricultnre,  Hon.  John  Henry  Pope ;  Minister  of 
ville  said  that,  in  respect  to  Egypt,  Prince  Oustoms,  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell ;  Minister  of 
Bismarck  had  advised  England  ^^  to  take  it."  the  Interior,  Hon.  Sir  D.  L.  Macpherson,  E.  0. 
The  Ohancellor  declared  that,  when  repeatedly  M.  G. ;  Minister  of  IhGUtia,  Hon.  A.  P.  Oaron 
asked  to  advise  or  hint  a  course  in  Eg^t  that  (now  Sir  Adolph  Oaron,  E.  0.  M.  G.) ;  Minister 
would  not  be  opposed  by  Germany,  be  had  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Hon.  A.  W.  McLelan ; 
refrained  on  account  of  the  responsibility  he  Postmaster-General,  Hon.  John  Oarling ;  Min- 
felt  toward  other  cabinets,  but  had  said  to  ister  of  Inland  Revenue,  Hon.  John  Gostigan ; 
Lord  Ampthill  that  if  he  were  an  English  min-  without  portfolio,  Hon.  Frank  Smith;  Secre- 
ister  he  would  secure  the  English  position  in  tary  of  State,  Hon.  J.  A.  Ohapleau.  In  Sep- 
Egypt  by  agreement  with  the  Sultan  and  act.-  tember  aeveral  changes  were  made  in  the 
ing  as  bis  ^Measeholder,"  thus  avoiding  the  set-  Oabinet.  The  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice 
ting  aside  of  treaties  and  all  cause  of  offense  was  transferred  from  Sir  Alexander  Oampbell 
to  other  powers.  He  closed  his  explanation  to  Judge  Thompson,  who  resigned  his  seat  on 
by  saying  that  he  would  endeavor  **  to  restore  the  bench  to  accept  the  appointment.  A  con- 
cur relations  to  that  footing  of  calm  and  friend-  stituency  was  opened  for  Judge  Thompson  by 
ly  intercourse  which  has  always  subsisted  be-  appointing  Mr.  Mclsaac,  member  for  Antigo- 
tween  us  and  England,  and  which  is  natural  to  nish,  N.  S.,  an  opponent  of  the  Government, 
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to  the  bench.  The  portfolio  of  Minuter  of  past  the  half-breeds  had  been  pressinft  thdr 
Bail  ways  and  Canals,  vacant  for  over  a  year,  grieyances  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
was  intrusted  to  the  Hon.  John  Henry  Pope.  ment.  The  half-breeds  had  certainly  made  de- 
Mr.  Pope  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of  A^-  mands  in  1878  (daring  the  Mackenzie  regime) 
onltore  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Carling,  who  in  tarn  and  subsequently,  which  the  Government  only 
was  succeeded  as  Postmaster-General  by  Sir  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  in  the 
A.  Campbell.  8ir  David  Macpherson,  who  spring  of  1885.  In  1878  the  half-breeds  of  the 
resigned  his  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the  Inte-  Northwest  Territories  asked  for  a  distribution 
rior,  presumably  on  account  of  the  outcry  of  scrip  and  lands  among  themselves  similar 
raised  against  his  administration  of  the  de-  to  that  already  made  among  the  half-breeds  of 
partment  in  connection  with  the  Northwest  Manitoba.  The  Council  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
rebellion,  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  ritory,  on  Aug.  2, 1878,  passed  resolutions  com- 
White,  M.  P.  for  Card  well,  one  of  the  oldest  njending  these  claims  to  the  Dominion  Grovem- 
newspaper  men  in  Canada.  The  Minister  of  ment.  The  Council  advised  the  Government 
Militia  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  con-  ^'  that  it  would  be  ii^judicious  to  set  apart  re- 
nection  with  the  rebeUion.  In  October  Sir  serves  of  land  for  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- 
Leonard  Tilley  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Min-  west  Territory  or  to  give  them  negotiable  scrip; 
later  of  Finance,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  that  in  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  grants 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  of  land  or  issues  of  scrip  were  made  to  the  half- 
Brunswick,  breeds  of  Manitoba,  toward  the  extinguishment 

UnanMb— On  June  80, 1884,  the  public  debt  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  of  that  province, 
of  Canada  was  $242,482,416.21,  against  $93,-  there  will  undoubtedly  be  general  dissatisfac- 
046,067.78  in  1867.  By  May  81,  1885,  the  tion  among  the  half-breeds  of  the  said  Terri- 
debt  had  mounted  to  $268,711,088.  The  rapid  tones  unless  they  receive  some  like  consider^ 
increase  in  the  public  debt  was  the  occasion  of  tion ;  that  this  consideration  would  tend  most 
many  ominous  prophecies  in  the  Dominion,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  half-breeds  were  it 
the  credit  of  the  country  was  never  better,  given  in  the  form  of  a  non-transferable  location 
The  Minister  of  Finance^  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  ticket  for  say  160  acres  for  each  half-breed 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in  June,  to  raise  llie  head  of  a  family  and  each  half-breed  child  of 
money  to  pay  off  a  loan  made  in  1860,  which  parents  resident  in  the  said  Territories  at  the 
the  Government  had  the  option  of  maturing  in  time  of  the  transfer  thereof  to  Canada,"  etc. 
1885.  Sir  Leonard  placea  a  4  per  cent,  loan.  While  there  is  abundant  evidence  tltat  some 
at  an  average  price  of  £100  17«.  Sd, — ^the  most  of  the  grievances  of  the  half-breeds  had  heea 
successful  loan  ever  floated  by  Canada.  The  frequently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  Canadian  public  debt  Government,  it  can  not  be  pretended  that  they 
has  steadily  decreased  from  5*21  per  cent,  in  had  exhausted  all  constitutional  means  of  oIh 
1867,  to  8'98  per  cent,  in  1885.  The  Cana^  taining  redress  before  appealing  to  arms.  The 
dian  Pacific  loans  and  the  Northwest  rebellion  people  of  the  older  provinces  of  Canada  hardly 
assisted  greatly  to  swell  the  debt  this  year.  A  knew  that  the  half-breeds  had  any  grievances 
grant  of  $5,000,000  was  made  to  meet  the  ex-  until  the  eve  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  summer 
penses  of  the  latter.  The  customs  changes  in  of  1884  tiie  half-breeds  sent  a  deputation  to 
1885  were  unimportant,  but  the  customs  and  Louis  Riel,  the  leader  of  the  Red  Biver  rebel- 
excise  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco  were  in-  lion  of  1869,  who  was  living  in  Montana,  to 
creased  for  revenue  purposes  in  consequence  invite  him  to  lead  them  in  a  constitutional  a^- 
of  the  rebellion.  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  tation  for  their  rights.  On  July  8,  1884,  Bid 
80, 1885,  closed  with  a  deficit  of  two  and  a  arrived  at  Duck  Lake  with  his  family,  and  im- 
half  million  dollars,  and  with  a  prospect  that  mediately  began  a  systematic  agitation  among 
about  a  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion  the  half-breeds  and  Indians.  At  a  meeting  held 
would  now  be  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  at  St.  Laurent  on  Sept  5.  Biel  stated  the 
the  public  debt.  claims  of  his  followers  to  oe :  "  The  subdi- 

ReMllm. — The  rebellion  of  the  French  half-  vision  of  the  Northwest  Territories  into  prov- 
breeds,  or  Metis,  of  the  Northwest  Terri-  inces;  for  the  settlers  of  the  Northwest  the 
tories  will  make  the  year  1885  memorable  in  same  advantages  as  those  granted  in  1870  to 
the  history  of  Canada.  The  insurrection  broke  the  settlers  of  Manitoba ;  a  grant  of  240  acres 
out  with  startling  suddenness.  There  had  been  of  land  to  the  half-breeds  who  have  not  yet 
vague  rumors  of  discontent  and  grievances  received  that  grant  from  the  Government ;  an 
among  the  half-breeds  of  the  Saskatchewan,  immediate  gratuitous  grant  by  letters  patent, 
but  that  they  would  attempt  to  obtain  redress  to  the  proprietors  who  occupy  them,  of  the 
by  an  appeal  to  arms  was  hardly  believed  until  lands  of  which  they  are  in  possession ;  the 
the  first  shots  were  fired.  The  Hon.  Edward  offer  for  sale  by  the  Government,  of  half  a 
Blake,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  charged  the  million  acres  of  land,  the  products  of  this 
Government  with  ^'  grave  instances  of  neglect,  sale  to  be  placed  at  interest  and  applied  to  the 
delay,  and  mismanagement,  prior  to  the  out-  aid  of  half-breeds,  in  the  establishment  of  hos- 
break,  in  matters  deeply  affecting  the  peace,  pitals,  orphanages,  schools,  etc.,  or  in  supply- 
welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  country,^*  ing  the  poorer  persons  with  plows  or  other 
and  endeavored  to  show  that  for  some  years  agricultural  implements,  and  in  distributing 
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seeds  in  the  spring ;  the  reservation  of  aboat  and  the  settlers  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 

100  townships,  chosen  in  the  swampj  lands,  barracks.     Oo  March  29  a  band  of  Indians 

which  are  not  likely  to  be  settled  before  a  long  mnrdered  their  farm  instructor  (Payne),  and  on 

time ;  these  lands  to  be  distributed  to  the  halt-  April  8,  Good  Friday,  some  of  Big  Bear's  In- 

breed  children  of  the  coming  generation  and  dians  committed  a  horrible  massacre  at  Frog 

during  120  years ;  each  child  to  receive  his  Lake,  killing  two  Roman  Oatholic  missionaries, 

share  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  Father  Marchand  and  Father  Fafard,  Indian 

years ;  a  subvention  of  at  least  $1,000  to  sus-  agent  Finn,  and  half  a  dozen  others.    They 

tain  an  establishment  of  nuns  in  each  place  also  made  several  prisoners,  including  Mrs. 

where  a  great  number  of  half-breed  families  are  Gowanlock  and  Mrs.  Delaney,  whose  husbands 

established ;  an  amelioration  in  the  conditions  were  among  the  slain,  and  about  whose  fate 

of  labor  asked  from  the  Indians  and  a  greater  there  was  the  greatest  anxiety  during  their  long 

care  of  their  persons,  so  as  to  prevent  them  captivity. 

dying  with  hunger.*'  The  half-breeds  com-  On  March  24,  the  day  after  Sir  John  Mac- 
plained  greatly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  donald  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  clergy  holding  aloof  from  title  movement  that  the  Government  had  been  infonned  of  the 
These,  while  sympathizing  with  some  of  the  outbreak,  M^j.-Gen.  Middleton,  the  officer  com- 
aims  of  the  half-breeds,  would  not  counte-  manding  the  Canadian  militia,  started  for  Win- 
nance  their  methods.  RiePs  movements  were  nipeg,  ostensibly  on  the  ordinary  business  of 
closely  watched  by  the  Northwest  Mounted  his  department  On  the  26th  a  hundred  men 
Police.  On  Dec.  22,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  of  the  Ninetieth  Battalion  (Winnipeg)  left  for 
Macdowell,  member  of  the  Northwest  Council,  Qu'Appelle  to  keep  in  order  the  Indians  of 
Biel  declared  himself  tired  of  Canada,  and  that  district ;  and  two  days  later  Gen.  Middle- 
offered  to  return  to  Montana  and  remain  there  ton,  with  a  demi-battery  of  the  Winnipeg 
and  to  guarantee  to  give  up  all  connection  with  Field  Battery,  followed.  On  the  28th  ^*  A''  and 
the  Canadian  half-breeds  after  inducing  them  *'  B  "  Batteries  of  the  Regiment  of  Canadian 
to  drop  all  their  claims  against  the  Govern-  Artillery  were  ordered  to  muster  a  hundred 
ment,  if  the  Gk>vernment  would  give  him  some  men  each  to  proceed  to  the  front,  and  the 
pecuniary  assistance  and  settle  something  on  troops  left  the  same  morning.  The  Canadian 
his  wife  and  family.  Mr.  Macdowell  ttiought  Pacific  Railway  not  being  completed,  the  troops 
$5,000  would  be  accepted.  However,  it  was  had  to  march  across  the  gaps  m  the  line,  north 
not  offered.  At  the  beginning  of  March  the  of  LiJce  Superior,  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
mounted  police  reported  a  rising  imminent,  and  miles,  and  suffered  greatly  through  the  heavy 
during  that  month  Riel  for  the  second  time  snow  and  severe  cold.  On  the  28th  also,  the 
established  a ''Provisional  Government"  in  the  Queen^s  Own,  the  Tenth  Royal  Grenadiers, 
Northwest  On  the  18th  the  rebels  made  pris-  "C"  Company  of  the  Infantry  School  Corps, 
oners  of  the  Indian  agent  at  Duck  Lake  and  a  all  of  Toronto,  and  the  Sixty-fifth  Mount 
number  of  teamsters,  and  on  the  25th  they  Royal  Rifles  of  Montreal  (a  French-Canadian 
seized  the  Government  stores  at  Duck  Lake,  battalion),  were  ordered  out  Subsequently 
The  following  day  a  collision  occurred  between  Lieut-Col.  Williams,  M.  P.,  of  the  Forty-sixth 
the  rebels  ana  a  party  of  sixty  mounted  police  Battalion,  was  authorized  to  raise  a  battalion 
and  forty  volunteers  under  the  command  of  consisting  of  a  company  each  firom  the  Fortieth, 
Major  L.  N.  F.  Crozier,  Superintendent  of  the  Fifteenth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  Forty-sev- 
Northwest  Mounted  Police.  The  rebels  were  enth.  Forty-ninth,  and  Fifty-ninth  Battalions, 
seen  in  a  eauUe  about  two  miles  from  Duck  to  be  known  as  the  Midland  Battalion.  Lieut- 
Lake.  M%jor  Crozier  called  upon  the  half-  Col.  O'Brien,  M.  P.,  was  authorized  to  raise  a 
breeds  to  surrender.  Gabriel  Dumont,  the  provisional  battalion  by  taking  four  companies 
leader  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebels  each  from  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Twelfth  Battal- 
throughout  the  subsequent  campaign,  asked,  ^*  Is  ions.  Lieut-Col.  Scott  and  Lieut-Col.  Osborne 
it  to  be  a  fight  ? "  For  answer  Major  Crozier  Smith  were  each  authorized  to  raise  battalions 
gave  the  order  to  fire.  After  an  engagement  in  Manitoba  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg, 
of  half  an  hour,  it  became  evident  that  the  and  known  respectively  as  the  Ninety-first  and 
rebels,  who  were  well  sheltered  in  the  eouUe,  Ninety-second  Battalions.  A  detachment  of 
were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  Crozier's  fifty  sharp-shooters  from  the  Govemor-Gen- 
foroe  retreated,  having  lost  fourteen  kUled  and  eral's  Foot-Guards,  Ottawa,  was  placed  under 
nine  wounded.  The  rebel  loss  was  six  killed  the  command  of  Capt  Todd.  The  Seventh 
and  three  wounded.  Crozier  retired  to  Fort  Fusiliers  of  London,  the  Ninth  Rifles  of  Que- 
Carleton,  where  he  met  Colonel  Irvine  with  a  bee,  and  a  provisional  battalion  from  Halifax, 
hundred  mounted  police.  Fort  Carleton  was  consisting  of  detachments  from  the  Sixty-sixth 
immediately  evacuated,  and  either  by  accident  and  Sixty-third  Battalions  and  HaU&x  Ghirrison 
or  design,  to  prevent  the  stores  falling  into  the  Artillery,  under  command  of  Lieut-Col.  Brem- 
hands  of  the  rebels,  was  burned.  The  police  ner,  were  also  ordered  out  There  was  consid- 
retired  to  Prince  Albert.  erable  delay  in  getting  all  the  troops  to  the 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  half-breeds,  front,  owing  to  the  time  lost  in  crossing  the 
the  Indians  now  became  actively  aggressive,  gaps  in  the  railway. 
Battleford  was  bedeged  by  Poundmaker's  tribe,  About  April  1  Qen.  Middleton  went  firom 
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Winnipeg  to  Qn^Appelle,  where,  on  his  arriyal,  were  pushing  throagh  a  series  of  wooded  hlnSb 
hehadonlytheNinetiethBattalion,  three  ban-  towara  a  deep  ecnUee  (a  wide  ravine  with  a 
dred  and  thirty  strong,  and  the  Winnipeg  Field  small  stream  running  through  it)  intersecting 
Battery  (two  guns  and  sixty  men).   It  was  now  the  trail,  when  a  body  of  horsemen  dashed  over 
apparent  that  the  fighting,  if  any,  was  to  be  fiur  the  ed^e  of  the  couUe^  and,  alter  firing  at  the 
np  the  country,  and  the  general  set  to  work  to  advancmg  irregulars,  retired  to  the  eattlee  and 
organize  a  transport  service,  as  hitherto  there  kept  up  a  heavy  fnsillade.    The  extended  line  of 
had  been  no  transport  service  in  connection  Boulton's  men  dismounted,  and,  taking  cover- 
with  the  Canadian  militia.    Capt.  John  French  returned  the  rebel  fire.    The  enemy  were  mak. 
raised  a  troop  of  scouts.  ing  a  second  dash  from  the  cauUe  on  horse- 
On  April  9  Gen.  Middleton  with  his  small  back,  when  the  reserve  troop  of  the  mounted 
force  moved  on  the  trail  to  the  half-breed  set-  infantry  rode  up  at  the  gallop  to  re-enforce  their 
tlement  at  St.  Laurent.    On  reaching  Touch-  comrades  of  the  advanced  line,  and  the  half- 
wood  Hills,  where  the  first  opposition  had  been  breeds  again  took  cover  in  tlie  eouUe.    Gen. 
expected,  Middleton  held  a  satisfactory  ^'pow-  Middleton,  who  was  riding  with  his  aides^e- 
wow  "  with  the  Oree  chiefs.     Here  he  was  camp  a  little  in  rear  of  the  advanced  line,  and 
joined  by  '^  A  ^'  Battery  and  half  of  ^*  C  ^'  Com-  well  in  range  of  the  first  voUeys,  gave  orders 
pany.     With  these  troops  Middleton  crossed  for  the  infantry  advanced  guard,  consisting  of 
the  Great  Salt  Plain.    In  the  early  part  of  the  a  company  of  the  Ninetieui,  to  hasten  to  the 
march  the  troops  suffered  greatly  through  the  front.    Be  also  ordered  *'  C  '^  Company,  ^*  A  " 
severe  cold,  and  the  trail  was  almost  impass-  Battery,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Ninetieth, 
able  througn  the  melting  snow.    The  first  halt  with  the  exception  of  one  company  held  as  a 
of  any  length  was  made  at  darkens  Crossing,  rear-guard,  to  get  into  action  immediately, 
on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  about  one  hundred  There  was  considerable  confusion  among  the 
miles  from  Qu'Appelle.     By  this  time  the  in-  volunteers  at  first,  and  it  was  not  until  ^*  A  " 
sufficiency  of  the  transport  service  began  to  be  Battery  and  '*  C  "  Company,  which  had  been 
realized  ;   a  halt  of  nearly  a  fortnight  being  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  column,  had  passed 
necessitated  to  allow  of  provisions  overtaking  the  Ninetieth,  extended,  and  got  into  action, 
the  troops.     While  at  Clarke's  Crossing  the  that  the  Ninetieth  were  fairly  got  under  fire, 
force  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  One  of  the  guns  of  ^^A"  Battery  opened  fire 
Boyal  Grenadiers  and  an  irregular  mounted  with  shrapnel  shell,  with  fuses  timed  to  the 
infantry  corps  of  eighty  men  raised  by  Mijor  edge  of  the  eouUe,  and  after  three  rounds  the 
Boulton  in  the  Birtie  district,  who  were  known  rebels  withdrew  from  the  edge,  and  Boulton's 
as  **  Boulton's  Horse,^'  and  proved  themselves  horse  advanced.    The  fight,  which  was  known 
invaluable  throughout  the  campaign.  as  the  battle  of  Fish  Creek,  lasted  all  day.    The 
The  forces  in  the  Northwest  were  divided  into  half-breeds,  shielded  by  ingenious  rifle-pits, 
three  columns^K)ne,  under  the  immediate  com-  honey-combed  in  the  edge  of  the  eouUej  seldom 
mand  of  Gen.  Middleton,  mi^ng  Qu' Appelle  its  showed  themselves.  A  number  of  houses  in  the 
railway  base ;  one,  under  Col.  Otter,  leaving  the  vicinity  which  sheltered  rebels  were  shelled, 
railway  at  Swift  Current ;  and  the  third,  un-  The  main  body  of  the  rebels  found  the  heavy 
der  Gen.  Strange,  at  Calgary — all  being  under  fire  of  the  artillery  too  hot  for  them,  and  re- 
the  direction,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  treated  from  the  eouUe  early  in  the  day.    A 
permit,  of  Gen.  Middleton.  few  of  the  half-breeds,  who  could  not  get  out 
On  leaving  Clarke's  Crossing,  Middleton  di-  of  the  pits  without  running  the  gantlet  of  all 
vided  his  forces  into  two  columns,  one  on  either  the  troops,  held  the  position.    A  gallant  little 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  charge  made  by  a  detachment  of  ^^  A  "  Battery 
escape  of  any  of  the  rebels  toward  the  frontier,  showed  that  a  determined  attack  would  have 
He  in  person  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  driven  them  out.    Gen.  Middleton,  however, 
Lieut-Col.  Montizambert,  of  "B^'  Battery,  R.  being  unwilling  to  waste  the  lives  of  the  vol- 
C.  A.,  with  Lord  Melgund  as  chief  of  staff,  unteers.  withdrew  his  forces  out  of  range  of 
commanded  the  left  division.    Every  precau-  the  rifie-pits  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  the 
tion  was  taken ;  but,  up  to  the  day  before  river,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  scene 
Clarke's  Crossing  was  left,  tiiere  seemed  to  be  of  the  battle.    The  losses  of  the  troops  on  this 
little  probability  of  meeting  any  opposition,  day  were  eleven  killed  and  forty-eight  wound- 
On  ^is  day  Lord  Melgund  and  a  party  of  scouts  ed.    Great  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  losses 
were  fired  upon  by  some  half-breeds  and  Indi-  of  the  half-breeds  on  this  occasion, 
ans.     The  two  divisions  marched  down  the       The  forces  remained  camped  at  Fish  Creek 
river  toward  Batoche,  the  principal  settlement  until  May  7,  waiting  for  supplies  and  chiefly 
of  the  disaffected  half-breeds,  in  sight  of  each  for  ammunition ;  on  this  date  camp  was  struck, 
other,  and  camped  on  the  night  of  April  28  and  the  troops  proceeded  as  far  as  Gabriel 
eighteen  miles  below  Clarke's  Crossing.    By  Dumont's  Crossing.    Col.  Montizambert's  di- 
six  o'clock  next  morning  the  forces  were  again  vision  had  been  ferried  across  the  river,  so 
on  the  march,  one  troop  of  Boulton's  horse  that  liie  whole  force  was  now  united  on  the 
being  extended  across  tiie  front  of  the  column,  right  bank.    Middleton  had  also  been  re-en- 
half  a  mile  in  advance.     About  five  or  six  forced  by  two  companies  of  the  Midland  Bat- 
miles  had  been  covered,  and  Boulton's  men  talion,  nnder  command  of  Lieut^CoL  Williams^ 
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which  had  oome  from  Swift  Onrrent  down  the  were  on  the  left,  had  to  wheel  round  an  ob- 
North  Baakatohewan  bj  the  steamer  North-  straetion  in  the  shape  of  a  high  bank  and  msh 
cote.  This  steamer  also  brought  the  mnch-  down  the  steep  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
desired  ammnnition,  a  Gatling  maohine-gnn,  before  the  Grenadiers  eoold  advance  to  the 
and  Lient.-Ool.  Van  Stranbenzie,  D.  A.  O.  front  without  running  the  risk  of  being  out- 
of  the  Fifth  Ifilitary  District,  who  came  to  fl&uked.  The  Midlanders  successfully  accom- 
the  front,  at  the  special  request  of  the  gen-  plished  this  movement,  cheering  the  while,  and 
oral,  to  assume  the  rank  of  brigadier  com-  maintaining  a  heavy  fire  as  they  advanced, 
manding  the  Infantry  Brigade.  When  at  Fish  The  ^dlauaders  having  wheeled  round  the 
Creek,  Middleton  received  information  that  the  point  and  got  into  line  with  the  Grenadiers, 
rebels  were  intrenching  themselves  at  Ba-  the  latter  were  also  advanced,  and  reached  a 
toche.  With  a  view  to  turning  the  flank  of  point  much  in  advance  of  any  that  had  pre- 
their  position,  he  made  a  dStour  from  GabriePs  viously  been  gained  by  the  troops.  The  Nine* 
Crossmg  by  the  prairie,  striking  Batoche  at  tieth  Battalion  was  deployed  and  prolonged 
right  angles  to  the  river-trail,  by  which  the  the  line  to  the  right,  while  Boulton^s  horse 
haJf- breeds  would  naturally  expect  the  forces  extended  the  line  still  farther  in  that  direo- 
to  proceed.  At  the  same  time  that  the  troops  tion,  outflanking  a  formidable  line  of  rifle-pits 
advanced  by  land,  the  Northoote,  which  had  commanding  the  river-traO.  The  troops  ad- 
been  barricaded  and  manned  by  ^'  C  "  Company  vanced  by  a  series  of  rushes,  driving  the  half- 
of  the  Infantry  School,  dropped  down  the  breeds  from  the  pits  before  them.  Some  of 
river.  the  rebels  made  a  determined  stand,  and  sev- 
The  troops,  in  fighting  trim,  were  advancing  eral  were  clubbed  to  death  in  their  pits  with 
on  Batoche  on  May  9,  when  the  Northcote  was  the  butt-ends  of  rifies.  That  night  the  attack* 
heard  whistling  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  ing  force  bivouacked  in  intrenohments  hastily 
and  load  volleys  of  musketry  announced  that  constructed  in  the  village,  and  the  only  remain- 
the  half-breeds  were  making  a  stand.  After  ing  object  of  the  half-breeds  seems  to  have 
driving  back  a  few  straggling  rebel  marksmen,  bcMan  to  save  themselves  by  fiight  All  of  the 
the  forces  advanced  to  the  high  land  on  the  white  prisoners  taken  by  the  rebels  during  the 
edge  of  the  river,  overlooking  the  settlement,  insurrection  were  found  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Large  camps  were  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  houses  at  Batoche  and  released.  Afteraday^s 
river.  The  guns  of  *^  A  ^'  Battery  opened  fire,  delay  at  Batoche  tlie  march  to  Prince  Albert 
and  while  the  cannonade  was  in  progress  the  was  continued.  The  third  day  after  the  con- 
rebels  suddenly  showed  themselves  at  dose  elusive  engagement  Kiel  surrendered  himself 
Suarters,  and  began  a  fight  very  similar  on  to  some  sconts,  and  was  brou^t  a  prisoner 
ieir  part  to  that  at  Fish  Creek.  They  were  mto  camp  at  Guardapay^s  Crossmg,  where  the 
established  in  deep  rifle-pits,  from  which  they  forces  were  being  ferried  across  to  the  north 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  troops^  while  they  shore. 

ran  but  little  risk  themselves.  All  the  troops  Meanwhile,  the  Northcote  had  run  the 
were  engaged,  and  remained  extended  and  ex-  gauntlet  of  a  heavy  rebel  fire  from  both  sides 
changing  shots  with  the  enemy  xmtil  late  in  of  the  river,  and,  returning,  arrived  at  Ba- 
the evening,  when  the  force  withdrew  a  short  toche  a  few  minutes  after  the  cessation  of  the 
distance  from  the  rebel  lines  and  formed  a  firing.  Two  or  three  of  her  crew  were  slight- 
rough  redoubt.  The  rebels  followed  the  re-  ly  wonnded,  and  the  steamer  sustained  some 
tiring  skirmishers  right  up  to  the  fortified  damage  by  coming  into  collision  with  the  ferry 
encampment,  and  made  a  short  but  fierce  cable,  which  had  been  lowered  with  that  ob- 
onslaught  This  was  on  Saturday,  and  until  ject  by  the  rebels.  On  May  19  the  column 
Tuesday  the  forces  remained  in  the  same  pori-  reached  Prince  Albert,  which  had  been  cut 
tion.  the  general  contenting  himself  with  ex-  off  from  communication  with  the  outside 
tenaing  skirmishers  around  the  camp  each  world  for  two  months.  Prince  Albert  was 
morning,  and  keeping  them  there  all  day,  ex-  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  seventy-five  mounted 
changing  shots  with  the  rebels,  and  with  mak-  police,  under  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Irvine, 
ing  occasional  reconnaissances  on  the  flanks  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
the  enemy's  position.  On  Tuesday  the  usual  Police,  and  a  hundred  settlers,  formed  into  a 
line  of  skirmishers  was  not  extended  until  volunteer  corps.  The  loyal  settlers  from  the 
after  dinner,  when  the  Grenadiers  and  Midland-  a^oining  country,  for  fifty  miles  round,  were 
era  were  led  forward  by  Col.  Van  Straubenzie,  gathered  at  Prince  Albert, 
who  had  permission  from  Gen.  Middleton  to  On  May  25  the  advanced  gaard  of  the  forces 
advance  his  men  as  far  as  he  could,  instead  of  set  out  by  steamer  for  Battleford,  and  the  re- 
occupying  the  lines  to  which  the  skirmishers  mainder  followed  in  the  course  of  the  next 
bsd  been  extended  on  the  previous  day.  The  week.  Battleford,  about  which  there  had 
rifle-pits  immediately  in  front  of  the  encamp-  been  considerable  anxiety  at  the  beginning  of 
ment  appeared  to  be  deserted  at  the  time,  and  the  outbreak,  had  been  relieved  by  the  column 
the  troops  advanced  much  farther  than  usual  that  had  marched  across  the  prairie  from 
before  drawing  the  rebel  fire.  To  utilize  the  Swift  Current  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
river  as  a  cover  for  the  left  flank  of  the  attack.  Col.  Otter,  commandant  of  *'C"  Company,  To- 
two  companies  of  the  Midland  Battalion,  who  ronto  Infantry  School.    The  column  consisted 
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of  forty-five  men  of  the  Northyrest  Mounted  appeared  to  have  reached  Ponndmaker,  as  an 

Police,  under  command  of  Lieat.-Gol.  Herch-  envoy  of  his  had  reached  Battleford  to  inquire 

mer ;  *^  B  "  Battery,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery,  whether  Oen.  Middleton  had  yet  arrived,  and 

with  two  nine-ponnders  and  a  Gatling ;   the  had  said  that  Ponndmaker  was  anxious  to  see 

Guards  sharp-shooters,  and  the  Queen's  Own  Middleton. 

Bifles.  Owing  to  the  repeated  urgent  appeals  The  day  alter  Middleton  arrived  at  Battle- 
for  assistance  from  Lieut.-Col.  Morris,  tiie  offi-  ford  the  information  of  his  arrival  was  com- 
cer  commanding  the  mounted  police  detach-  municated  to  Poundmaker,  and  on  May  26  the 
ment  at  Battleford,  Gen.  Middleton  ordered  chief  and  his  whole  trihe  came  into  camp,  and 
CoL  Otter  to  conduct  the  advance  with  as  he,  with  his  leading  men,  was  placed  under 
much  rapidity  as  possible.  To  carry  these  arrest.  The  whole  of  the  Indians,  as  the  half- 
instructions  out,  wagons  were  procured  for  breeds  at  Batoche  had  been,  were  disarmed  as 
the  transport  of  the  whole  column,  and  the  far  as  practicable. 

march  of  166  miles  was  accomplished  in  five  The  only  direction  from  which  trouble  was 
days.  On  arriving  at  Battleford,  Col.  Otter  now  apprehended  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
found  that  the  Indians  of  Poundmaker's  and  Fort  Pitt,  where  Big  Bear's  nomadic  band  of 
Sweetgrass's  reserves  were  ravaging  the  neigh-  Crees  was  supposed  to  be.  Mig.-Gen.  T.  B. 
boring  country,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  carry-  Strange  was  understood  to  have  reached  this 
ing  their  raids  to  within  musket-shot  of  the  point  about  this  time  with  his  colnmn,  which 
barricade  in  the  center  of  the  village,  which  is  left  Calgary  late  in  April.  This  column  con- 
sitaated  on  a  high  promontory  at  the  junction  sisted  of  a  troop  of  mounted  police  under 
of  the  Battle  and  ^orth  Saskatchewan  rivers.  Maj.  Steele ;  a  nine-pounder  gun,  manned  by 
A  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Battle  mounted  police;  the  Alberta  Mounted  Rifles^ 
river  from  the  village  was  roughly  fortified  to  a  corps  raised  in  the  Calgary  district  by  M^. 
keep  the  marauders  in  check.  On  May  1  Col.  Hatton  and  Capt.  Oswald,  and  composed  lai^ge- 
Otter,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  Poundmaker  ly  of  cowboys;  the  Ninety-second  Winnipeg 
and  his  subordinate  chiefs  into  subjection.  Light  Infantry,  and  the  Sixty-fifth  Mount 
left  Battleford  for  the  great  chief's  reserve  Royal  Rifles  (the  French  Canadians).  It  be- 
at Cut-Enife  DiU,  with  a  flying  column,  con-  ing  understood  that  Gen.  Strange  was  short 
sisting  of  drafts  from  all  the  corps  of  his  col-  of  supplies,  a  steamer  was  dispatched  to  Fort 
umn.  Early  on  the  following  day,  while  the  Pitt  with  a  quantity  of  proviraons.  When 
flying  column  was  toiling  up  the  steep  slope  near  Fort  Pitt  a  canoe  was  met  with  two 
on  the  west  side  of  Cut-Knife  Creek,  it  was  scouts  from  Gen.  Strange,  conveying  the  in- 
suddenly  attacked  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  formation  that  an  engagement  had  been  fought 
simultaneously,  by  the  Indians,  who  had  per-  with  Big  Bear's  band,  and  that  Strange  had 
feet  cover  in  a  series  of  little  ravines  running  been  short  of  ammunition.  Gen.  Strange  had 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  around  the  posi-  had  great  difficulties  in  organizing  his  trans- 
tion  occupied  by  the  forces.  Hurried  disposi-  port,  the  distance  to  be  covered  being  much 
tions  for  defense  were  immediately  made.  The  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  other 
wagons  were  formed  into  a  zwrehcL^  and  the  columns.  The  first  objective  point  of  the  col- 
troops  extended  in  an  irregular  square.  The  unm  was  Edmonton,  a  post  194  miles  to  the 
Indians  fought  with  great  spirit,  and  made  north  of  Calgary,  whid)  was  threatened  by 
several  attempts  to  take  the  guns  of  "  B "  the  Wood  Crees  resident  in  the  neighborhood. 
Battery,  but  were  repelled,  paitly  by  the  ef-  Edmonton  was  relieved  on  May  2.  At  this 
fective  fire  of  a  Gatling,  ahd  partly  by  counter-  place  scows  were  constructed  for  the  advance 
charges  led  by  Mig.  Short,  of  **  B  "  Battery,  of  the  column  to  Fort  Pitt  by  river.  A  garri- 
Short,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  men,  indud-  son  was  left  at  Edmonton,  and  on  May  18  the 
ing  some  from  every  corps  engaged,  drove  the  main  body  of  the  column  left  for  Fort  Pitt. 
Indians  out  of  the  ravines,  one  after  the  other.  On  the  way  down,  a  supply  post  was  estab- 
and  had  advanced  close  to  the  Indian  tepitBy  lished  at  Victoria,  seventy-four  milea  from 
which  were  a  considerable  distance  in  rear  Edmonton,  and  an  advance  psrty  was  pushed 
of  the  position  first  occupied  by  the  Indians,  forward  to  Frog  Lake,  about  ninety  miles  far-  ' 
when  he  was  ordered  by  Col.  Otter  to  retire,  ther  on,  where  the  massacre  already  related 
The  whole  column  withdrew,  and  while  re-  had  taken  place.  Arriving  at  Frog  Lake,  the 
tiring  down  the  hill  was  desperately  assailed  mutilated  remains  of  the  murdered  whites 
by  the  Indians,  whose  fire  at  the  time  the  were  found  in  the  charred  ruins  of  the  church 
order  was  given  to  withdraw  had  been  almost  and  other  buildings.  On  May  24  the  Sixty- 
silenced.  The  force  withdrew  to  Battieford,  fifth  Battalion  had  reached  Fort  Pitt  in  the 
and  was  followed  for  some  distance  by  the  In-  scows,  and  the  day  following  the  Ninety- 
dians.  The  troops  lost  on  this  occasion  eight  second  Battalion  and  the  mounted  men  joined 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  After  this  en-  them,  and  the  whole  force,  known  as  the  Al- 
gaffement  Col.  Otter  remained  in  Battleford,  berta  Field  Force,  was  once  more  united, 
and  the  Indians  carried  on  their  old  depreda-  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  lo- 
tions, but  to  a  less  extent.  They  were  in  this  spector  Dickens,  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
condition  when  Gen.  Middleton  arrived,  al-  Police,  under  somewhat  remarkable  circum- 
though  news  of  the  rebel  defeat  at  Batoche  stances,  was  found  to  have  been  completely 
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rtosaoked,  and  only  one  or  two  buildings  were  Lake  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  whicb  Mid- 
found  standing.  Fort  Pitt  was  a  Hudson  Bay  dleton's  force  *was  subsequently  stopped  by  the 
Oompany^s  post,  in  charge  of  an  agent  named  mtukeg  referred  to.  Three  of  Miyor  Steele's 
William  McLean.  As  it  was  a  tra<ung-post  of  men  were  wounded,  but  the  loss  on  the  side 
considerable  importance,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Indians  was  estimated  to  have  been  very 
of  mounted  police  was  always  kept  there  as  a  heavy.  Steele  on  retiring  met  Middleton's  force, 
garrison.  McLean  allowed  himself  to  get  into  and  the  two  commands  joined.  Two  days  aft- 
the  power  of  Big  Beards  band,  and,  to  save  his  er  arriving  at  Fort  Pitt,  Gton.  Middleton  started 
life,  consented  to  write  a  letter  to  Inspector  out  with  his  mounted  men  for  Onion  Lake  and 
Dickens,  urging  him  to  evacuate  the  fort  and  the  Beaver  river,  where  Gen.  Strange's  force 
to  send  aU  of  McLean's  family  and  the  other  was  encamped.  When  at  the  Beaver  river, 
whites  in  the  fort,  vrith  the  eiception  of  the  Gren.  Middleton  leameti  from  some  Ghippeway- 
police,  to  join  him  with  Big  Bear's  band.  Al-  an  Indians,  who  had  been  unwillingly  forced 
though  the  fort  was  strongly  fortified  and  to  join  the  Orees  in  the  insurrection,  that  the 
well  provisioned.  Inspector  Dickens  yielded,  white  prisoners  had  been  released  by  Big  Bear 
and  with  his  police  effected  his  escape  by  Uie  and  were  on  the  way  to  his  camp.  The  gen- 
river  to  Battleford.  When  the  Alberta  Field  eral  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  a  few  days  later 
Force  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  they  found  that  Big  the  white  prisoners  arrived,  having  been  re- 
Bear  was  taking  to  the  wooded  country  to  the  leased  at  the  instance  of  a  party  of  the  Wood 
north,  and  was  carrying  the  whites  as  prison-  Creee,  who  had  sympathized  with  them through- 
ers  along  with  him.  Gen.  Strange  followed  him  out.  When  Middleton  saw  that  Big  Bear  had 
with  all  expedition,  and  on  May  27  came  up  decided  on  atteroptiog  to  elude  him,  he  ordered 
with  the  encampment.  A  little  skirmishing  took  Col.  Otter  to  march  his  column  from  Battle- 
place,  but  the  Jateness  of  the  hour  prevented  ford  to  Stony  Lake,  about  sixty  miles  north  of 
the  engagement  being  pressed.  The  following  Battleford^  to  attempt  to  intercept  Big  Bear's 
day  the  Indians  were  found  to  have  retired  a  band  on  tiie  march.  Col.  Irvine  at  tlie  same 
short  distance  to  a  very  strong  position  on  the  time,  with  his  mounted  police,  was  dispatched 
summit  of  a  high  bank  on  the  farther  side  of  a  to  Green  Lake,  to  the  north  of  Prince  Albert, 
musheg  or  mossy  bog.  The  troops  were  unable  with  similar  orders.  These  precautions  com- 
to  advance  through  this,  and,  after  a  fight  last-  pletely  demoralized  the  Indians,  and  the  band 
ing  all  day,  during  which  four  men  were  wound-  dispersed.  About  the  end  of  June  Big  Bear, 
ed,  the  force  was  compeUed  to  withdraw.  This  accompanied  only  by  one  of  his  tribesmen,  was 
was  the  engagement,  news  of  which  the  scouts,  captured  near  Fort  Carleton  by  two  mounted 
met  by  the  steamer,  were  conveying  to  Battle-  policemen,  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape 
ford.  The  steamer  immediately  returned  to  toward  the  American  frontier.  This  ended 
Battleford,  and  the  next  night  and  the  foUow-  the  campaign,  and  Gen.  Middleton  massed  the 
ing  day  the  whole  of  Qen.  Middleton's  old  col-  whole  of  the  forces  at  Battleford,  where  they 
nmn,  with  the  exception  of  two  nine-pound-  assembled  on  June  80,  and  left  by  steamer  for 
ers  and  '^  A  "  Battery,  which  were  deemed  use-  Selkirk,  whence  the  volunteer  regiments  pro- 
less  for  such  work  as  now  seemed  to  be  re-  oeeded  to  their  homes, 
quired,  had  arrived  at  a  point  on  the  Sas-  The  losses  of  the  forces  during  the  campaign 
katchewan  about  twenty  miles  in  Strange's  were  68  killed  and  129  wounded.  This  does 
rear.  The  Indians  after  the  engagement  ap-  not  include  the  murdered  and  wounded  settlers. 
peared  to  have  taken  to  the  woods  and  to  have  The  losses  on  the  rebel  side  are  not  known,  but 
beaten  a  hasty  retreat.  Strange  remained  en-  were  undoubtedly  much  heavier, 
camped  at  the  scene  of  his  engagement  at  Lit-  Gabriel  Dumont,  whose  courage  had  won  for 
tie  Red  Deer  Creek  until  Middleton's  arrivfd,  him  the  respect  of  the  loyalists,  escaped  to  the 
after  which  he  proceeded  with  his  column  to  United  States.  Kiel  and  the  other  prisoners 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Onion  Lake,  were  conveyed  to  Regina,  the  capital  of  the 
where,  it  was  understood.  Big  Bear  intended  Northwest  Territories.  The  prisoners  were 
going.  Gen.  Middleton  with  all  his  mounted  tried  before  Col.  Richardson,  a  stipendiary 
men  followed  up  the  Indians'  trail,  and  after  magistrate,  and  a  jury  of  six.  Riel  and  ten  of 
overcoming  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  the  Indians  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
(owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  there  be-  sentence  was  carried  out  upon  Riel  and  upon 
ing  no  trails),  reached  an  encampment  at  Loon  eight  of  the  Indians  implicated  in  the  Frog 
Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  eighty  miles  north  lake  massacre.  The  other  two  capital  sen- 
of  Fort  Pitt.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  In-  tences  were  commuted.  Twenty-seven  prison- 
dians  had  crossed  a  mtukeg^  deemed  impassa-  ers  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  terms 
ble  to  the  heavy  transport-wagons,  and  the  varying  from  two  years  to  seventeen  vears. 
force  in  consequence  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  For  their  services  in  suppressing  the  rebel- 
where  the  infantry  brigade  was  encamped,  lion,  Mai-Gen.  Middleton  and  the  Hon.  A.  P. 
While  waiting  for  Gen.  Middleton  at  Little  Caron,  Minister  of  Militia,  were  knighted. 
Red  De«r  Creek,  €^n.  Strange  dispatched  Mig.  The  volunteers  were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of 
Steele  and  a  party  of  sixty  mounted  men  to  land-scrip  of  820  acres  apiece,  or,  if  preferred, 
follow  the  Inoians'  traU.  and  he  had  come  up  $80  cash. 

with  the  Indians  while  tney  were  fording  Loon  EtectonI  lmidilse.^The  parliamentary  sea- 
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eion  of  1885  was  the  longest  ever  held  by  the  most  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a  Britisli 
Dominion  Parliament^  and  lasted  within  ten  sabiect.  He  must  also  be  either  the  owner  of 
days  of  six  months.  The  debate  on  the  Fran-  real  property  worth  (150 ;  the  tenant  of  real 
ohise  Bill  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  two  property  worth  a  rental  of  $2  a  month,  $6  a 
months,  determined  bat  nnsncoessfnl  efforts  quarter,  $12  a  half-year,  $20  a  year  (the  rent 
being  made  by  the  Opposition  to  talk  the  meas-  may  be  payable  in  money  or  in  kind,  except 
are  oat  The  Liberals  made  no  effort  to  con-  when  the  property  is  situated  in  an  incorpo- 
ceal  their  obstructive  tactics,  pleading  that  rated  village),  change  of  tenancy  during  the 
obstruction  was  Justified  by  the  partisan  char-  year  not  disqualifying;  the  bona  fide  occupant 
acter  of  the  bill.  The  British  North  AmericA  of  real  property  worth  $150,  and  enjoying  the 
Act  (the  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  profits  thereof  for  himself  or  his  wife ;  a  reei- 
which  some  of  the  British  North  American  dent  in  a  county,  enjoyiuff  an  income  of  $400  a 
Provinces  were  united  as  the  Dominion  of  year ;  a  &rmer*s  son,  resident  on  the  fiuin  of 
Canada  in  186T)  provided  the  electoral  fran-  his  father  (or  mother,  after  the  death  of  his 
chises  iu  the  several  provinces  should  be  the  father),  or  son  of  any  owner  of  real  property 
franchises  for  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  those  other  than  a  farm,  if  the  farm  or  property  is 
provinces  respectively,  untU  the  Parliament  of  of  sufficient  value,  if  divided  equally  between 
Canada  should  otherwise  provide.  An  ezcep-  the  father  and  all  his  sons,  to  qualify  them ;  if 
tion  was  made  for  the  District  of  Algoma,  m  the  farm  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  qualify  all 
which  every  male  subject,  being  twenty-one  the  sons,  then  as  many  of  the  elder  sons  are 
years  of  age  and  a  householder,  was  to  have  a  enfranchised  in  order  of  seniority  as  the  value 
vote.  The  Dominion  Parliament  had  neglected  of  the  farm,  if  equally  divided,  would  be  suffi- 
for  so  many  years  to  assert  its  right  to  deter-  dent  to  qualify ;  a  fisherman,  and  the  owner 
mine  the  qualification  of  its  own  electorate,  of  real  property,  and  boats  and  tackle,  together 
that  the  advocates  of  provincial  rights  had  of  the  actual  value  of  $150.  Joint  tenants  or 
come  to  look  upon  the  privilege  as  one  that  joint  owners  in  property,  whose  share  would 
ought  never  to  have  been  granted,  and  ought  be  sufficient  to  qualify  l^em  if  held  in  their 
not  to  be  exercised.  The  Premier,  Sir  John  own  names,  are  qualified.  Judges  and  certain 
Maodonald,  who  introduced  the  bill,  had,  how-  election  ofiBcers  and  election  agents  are  not 
ever,  repeatedly,  in  *^  speeches  from  the  throne,"  allowed  to  vote.  The  bill  was  idso  framed  to 
promised  such  a  measure.  The  voters*  qualifi-  enfranchise  unmarried  women  and  widows,  but 
cation  in  the  several  provinces  differing  so  the  Premier  declined  to  imperil  the  whole  biU 
widely,  the  effect  of  the  bill  was  not  the  same  for  the  sake  of  this  feature  of  it,  and  Parlia- 
all  over  the  Dominion.  Thus,  in  Prince  Ed-  ment  declined  to  grant  female  suffrage.  The 
ward  Island  and  British  Columbia,  where  man-  Gk>vernment  was  attacked  by  the  Liberals  for 
hood  suffrage  had  prevailed,  the  bill  was  only  introducing  such  an  important  measure  late  in 
saved  from  being  a  disfranchising  bill  by  the  the  session,  but  the  most  serious  opposition  was 
expedient  of  giving  the  right  to  vote  to  any  made  to  the  great  powers  conferred  by  the  bill 
person  who  had  ever  voted.  Under  Sir  John^s  npon  the  revising  officers,  who  were  to  be  Gov- 
bill,  to  be  qualified  to  vote  in  a  dty  or  town,  ernment  nominees ;  and  to  the  interpretation 
a  man  must  be  twenty-one  years  old,  and  a  clause  making  an  Indian  a  *^  person  *' within  the 
British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization.  He  meaning  of  the  act.  The  bill  contemplated  the 
must  also  be  either  the  owner  of  real  property  appointment  of  a  revising  officer  for  each  elec- 
worth  $800 ;  the  tenant  of  real  property  worth  torid  district,  whose  duties  would  be  to  prepare, 
$2  a  month,  $6  a  quarter,  $12  a  half-year,  or  revise,  and  complete  the  electoral  lists.  No 
$20  a  year,  and  have  been  in  possession  of  such  appeal  was  to  be  permitted  from  the  revising 
a  property  for  twelve  months  (not  necessarily  officer^s  decisions  on  points  offset;  but  an  ap- 
the  same  property  for  the  whole  year) ;  the  peal  might  be  made  on  a  point  of  law,  with  the 
h&nafide  occupant  of  real  property  worth  $800,  consent  of  the  revising  ofBoer.  A  revising  offi- 
in  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  thereof  for  him-  cer  in  any  province,  except  Quebec,  was  to  be 
self  or  his  wife;  a  resident  within  a  city  or  either  a  judge  or  a  junior  judse  of  any  county 
town,  deriving  an  annual  income  of  not  less  court  in  the  province  in  which  he  was  to  act, 
than  $400  from  some  trade,  calling,  office,  or  or  a  barrister  of  five  years'  standing  at  the  bar 
profession,  or  from  some  investment,  or  charge  of  that  province.  In  Quebec  he  must  be  either 
on  real  property  in  Canada;  the  son  of  any  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Lower  Can- 
such  owner  of  real  property,  and  resident  con-  ada,  or  an  advocate  of  that  province  of  at  least 
tinuously  with  his  father  (or  mother,  after  the  five  years'  standing.  To  the  Liberals,  the  re- 
death  of  his  father)  on  such  property,  provid-  vising  officer  was  a  most  objectionable  institu- 
ing  the  value  of  the  property  would  be  suffi-  tion.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  revising 
cient,  if  divided  between  the  father  and  his  officers,  being  Government  nominees,  would  all 
sons,  to  qualify  them  all ;  if  not,  as  many  of  the  be  Government  partisans.  Only  a  degree  less 
sons  are  enfranchised  in  order  of  seniority  as  objectionable  to  the  Opposition  was  the  pro- 
the  value  of  the  property,  if  equaUy  divided  posal  to  enfranchise  the  Indians.  It  was  argued 
among  the  elder  of  them,  would  qualify;  an  ab-  that  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Government, 
sence  from  home  of  four  months  in  the  year  and  likely  to  be  inflaenced  by  the  Indian  De- 
does  not  disqualify  a  son.    In  counties  a  man  partment    In  discussing  this  bill  the  House  of 
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Oommons  sat  on  one  oocasion  for  fifty-seven  considerable  hostility  among  the  representa- 
oonsecntive  hours.  The  most  important  amend-  tives  of  the  agricnltaral  districts.  Under  the 
menta  obtained  by  the  Opposition  gave  the  right  bill,  a  debtor  whose  estate  woald  pay  66^  per 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  revising  offi-  cent,  could  get  a  discharge  upon  obtaining  the 
oer,  when  that  officer  is  not  a  county  court  consent  of  a  simple  majority  of  his  creditors 
jad^e,  to  the  county  court  judge ;  limited  the  in  number  and  amount  of  claims.  A  debtor 
Indian  franchise  to  the  Indians  living  on  the  whose  assets  would  only  pay  between  88^  per 
reserves  of  the  old  settled  provinces,  and  with  cent,  and  66f  per  cent,  would  require  the  con- 
the  same  property  qualification  as  white  men ;  sent  of  a  majority  of  his  creditors,  two  tiiirds 
prohibitea  revising  barristers  from  becoming  in  number  and  uiree  fourths  in  amount.  A 
candidates  for  Parliament ;  and  excluded  the  debtor  whose  estate  would  pay  less  than  88^ 
Chinese  from  the  electorate.  per  cent,  would  require  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
Le^riattoi*  —  In  addition  to  the  Franchise  jority,  three  fourths  in  number  and  four  fifths 
Bill,  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  many  m  amount.  To  qualify  a  creditor  to  vote  for 
other  important  measures  occupied  the  atten-  the  discharge  of  an  insolvent,  his  claim  must 
tion  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  this  year,  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  doUars.  At  the 
The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1884  to  end  of  the  session  the  bill  was  dropped, 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigra-  A  similar  fate  overtook  a  factory  bill,  and 
tion,  including  its  trade  relations  and  the  so-  Mr.  Charlton's  celebrated  bill  to  mkke  seduc- 
oial  and  moral  objections  taken  to  it,  made  a  tion  a  criminal  offense,  passed  in  previous 
report  to  Parliament  (particulars  concerning  years  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  nega- 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  British  tived  by  the  Senate,  was  also  *'  slaughtered." 
Columbia).  A  biU  based  upon  this  report  was  A  bill  to  prevent  Sunday  excursions  was  re- 
introduced by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  one  jected  on  the  ground  that  such  legislation  ap- 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  pertained  to  tne  provincial  legislatures,  and  a 
became  law.  The  act  imposes  a  duty  of  fifty  similar  bill  was  subsequently  passed  in  Onta- 
dollars  apon  every  person  of  Chinese  origin  rio. 

entering  Canada,  except,  first,  the  members  of  A  deadlock  was  brought  about  between  the 
the  diplomatic  corps  or  other  Gk)veriiment  rep-  two  houses  of  Parliament  in  consequence  of  an 
resentatives,  tlieir  suite  and  servants,  consuls,  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  temperance  advo- 
and  consular  agents ;  and,  secondly,  tourists,  cates  to  amend  tne  Scott  Act  (the  Canadian  lo- 
raerchants,  men  of  science,  and  students  who  cal-option  law)  so  as  to  provide  better  ma- 
bear  certificates  of  identity  issued  by  the  Gov-  chinery  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  against 
emment  whose  subjects  they  are,  and  indorsed  that  statute.  The  Senate  took  the  opportunity 
by  a  British  consul,  ehargi  d^ affaires^  or  other  to  amend  the  act  further  by  introducing  a 
accredited  representative  of  her  M^esty.  No  clause  permitting  the  sale  of  beer  and  light 
vessel  carrying  Chinese  immigrants  to  carry  wines  m  Scott  Act  counties,  and  permitting 
more  than  one  for  every  fifty  tons  of  its  ton-  physicians  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  me- 
nage; the  owner  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dicinal  purposes.  The  Senate's  amendments 
dollars  for  every  one  carried  in  excess  of  this  provok^  much  indignation  in  Uie  temperance 
number.  Return  certificates  are  to  be  issued  ranks,  and  the  upper  house  was  accused  of  not 
to  Chinamen  residing  in  Canada  and  wishing  keeping  faith  with  the  counties  that  had  al- 
to leave  the  country  temporarily.  The  Chi-  reaay  adopted  the  Scott  Act.  The  House  of 
nese  are  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  organi-  Commons  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
zation  of  courts  or  tribunals,  and  the  penalty  amendments,  and  as  the  Senate  persisted  in 
incurred  by  any  Chinese  person  for  evading  upholding  them,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Scott 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  twelve  Act  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  act  consequently 
months'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  five  hun-  remains  in  precisely  its  original  form.  The 
dred  doUars,  or  both.  Senate's  course  was  denounced  at  indignation 
The  want  of  an  insolvent  law  having  been  meetings. 

reased  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  One  of  the  results  of  the  Northwest  rebellion 
y  deputations  of  English  merchants  that  wait-  was  the  passing  of  a  measure  prohibiting  per- 
ed  upon  the  Premier  while  he  was  in  £ng-  sons  in  the  Northwest  from  having  in  their 
land,  by  representations  made  by  the  Domin-  possession  any  improved  fire-arms  requiring 
ion  Boards  of  Trade,  and  by  petitions  to  the  fixed  ammunition.  It  was  explained  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  question  was  brought  law  would  only  be  enforced  in  certain  districts 
before  the  House  by  the  mtroduction  of  three  on  being  proclaimed.  When  a  district  is  pro- 
bills  for  the  distribution  of  insolvent  estates,  claimed,  any  loyal  citizen  wishing  to  retain  his 
one  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Curran,  embody-  rifle  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Lieutenant- 
ing  the  views  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade.  Governor.  The  rebellion  also  led  to  the  pass- 
The  measures  were  referred  to  a  select  com-  ing  of  an  act  to  increase  the  mounted  police 
mittee,  with  instructions  to  draw  up  a  bill  tak-  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  men. 
ing  Mr.  Curran's  measure  for  its  foundation.  The  Liquor  Licenses  Act  of  1883,  taking  away 
The  committee  amended  the  bill  by  allowing  from  the  provincial  legislatures  the  right  of 
the  debtor  a  discharge.  The  bill  was  very  lib-  Ucensing  the  sale  of  liquors,  having  been  pro- 
eral  in  its  treatment  of  debtors,  and  provoked  nounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  Canada,  a  bill  suspending  its  operation,  The  Dominion  Gk>veninient  proposed  to  extend 

pending  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Oouncil  in  nntil  Jnne  1,  1886,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by 

England,  was  iotrodnoed  by  a  member  of  the  American  fishermen  of  fishing  in  Canadian 

Opposition,  supported  by  the  Government,  and  waters,  and  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  Canadian 

passed.  fishermen  of  importing  their  fish   into   the 

The  assessment  system  of  life  insurance  was  United  States  free  of  daty.  This  was  proposed 

hotly  discQBsed  in  consequence  of  a  bill  Intro-  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  two  conntries 

dnced  by  8ir  Leonard  Tilley,  i)ermitting  the  to   discuss  their  commercial  relations.     Afr. 

assessment  companies  to  carry  on  business  on  Bayard  pointed  out  that  the  Executive  of  the 

becoming  registered,  without  making  the  de-  United  States  was  not  constitutionally  compe- 

posit  of  $50,000  with  the  Dominion  Govern-  tent  to  extend  the  reciprocal  privileges  of  the 

ment  required  by  the  Consolidated  Insurance  Washington  Treaty,  that  only  Congress  was 

Act  of  1877.    The  assessment  companies  were  competent  to  do  this.    Finally,  the  Dominion 

victorious.  Government  agreed  to  allow  American  fishing- 

An  act  introducing  the  ^'  Torrens  land  sys-  vessels  to  continue  to  use  the  territorial  waters 
tem  '^  was  brought  into  the  Senate,  but  dropped  of  the  Dominion  from  July  1  to  the  end  of 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  In  consequence  of  the  fishing  season  of  1886,  upon  the  under- 
the  Quebec  explosion,  and  of  threats  made  standinff  that  the  President  ofthe  United  States 
against  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  other  should  bring  the  whole  question  before  Con- 
public  buildings,  a  rigorous  measure  relating  to  gress  in  December,  and  should  recommend  the 
explosive  substances  was  passed  without  dis-  appointment  of  an  International  Commission 
cussion.  For  the  same  reasons  the  Parliament  to  settle  the  entire  fishing  rights  of  the  two 
Buildings  were  closely  guarded  throughout  the  Governments.  In  announcing  to  the  House  of 
session,  all  the  entrances  but  the  main  one  be-  Commons  the  arrangement  that  had  been  come 
ing  closed.  The  first  Deputy  Speaker  in  the  to.  Sir  John  Macdonald  intimated  that  nego- 
history  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  ap-  tiations  were  in  progress  between  the  two 
pointeid,  Mr.  M.  B.  Daly,  M.  P.  for  Halifax,  be-  Governments,  aiming  not  only  at  a  settlement 
ing  elected  to  the  ofSce.  In  consequence  of  of  the  fishery  question,  but  at  an  arrangement 
the  great  length  of  the  session,  the  sessional  in-  for  the  interchange  of  natural  products  between 
demnity  of  the  members  was  increased  from  the  two  countries.  The  Government  was  se- 
$1,000  to  $1,500.  verely  criticised  for  making  a  oUe-sided  ar- 

The  Ftoherles. — The  fishery  clauses  of  the  rangement,  in  which  all  the  concessions  were 
Washington  Treaty  expired  on  June  80,  1885,  in  &vor  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Cana- 
the  United  States  Government  having  availed  dian  fishermen  were  greatly  dissatisfied  at  find- 
itself  of  the  right  to  determine  those  clauses  on  ing  their  fish  excluded  from  the  American  mar- 
giving  two  years*  notice.  This  was  done  in  ket  while  American  vessels  were  fishing  in 
the  belief  that  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  Amen-  Canadian  waters. 

can  vessels  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  was  By  the  conditions  of  the  Convention  of  Lon- 
not  worth  the  amount  awarded  by  the  Halifax  don,  revived  on  July  1, 1885,  American  fisher- 
Commission  as  compensation.  The  expiration  men  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  certain 
of  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Washington  Treaty  specified  limits  in  British  North  American  wa- 
revives  the  conditions  of  the  Convention  of  ters— on  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
London  of  1818,  with  regard  to  the  interpreta-  foundland,  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  M- 
tion  of  which  there  are  serious  dififerences  of  ands ;  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
opinion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  the  island ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
Britain.  For  instance,  an  important  question  ands ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  They 
arises  as  to  whether  the  three-mile  limit  of  the  also  have  the  privilege  of  drying  and  curing 
Canadian  fisheries  is  to  follow  Uie  deviations  fi^  in  any  of  tne  unsettled  bays,  narbors,  and 
of  the  Bhore,  or  to  be  measured  from  headland  creeks  on  these  coasts ;  but  on  any  of  these 
to  headland.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Canadian  places  becoming  settled,  American  fishermen 
fisheries  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  can  only  continue  to  make  use  of  them  on  mak- 
American  fisheries,  and  that  the  privilege  of  ing  terms  with  the  inhabitants.  By  the  con- 
fishing  in  American  waters  is  nothmg  like  an  vention,  the  United  States  renounced  forever 
equivalent  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  Cana-  any  liberty  previously  enjoyed  or  claimed  by 
dian  waters.  Both  Gk)vemments  were  anxious  American  fishermen  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish 
to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  understanding  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  coast  of  her 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fishery  clauses.  It  Majesty^s  dominions  not  included  in  the  limits 
was  feared  that  the  revival  of  the  conditions  of  above  mentioned.  They  are  permitted,  under 
the  Convention  of  London  would  lead  to  se-  certain  restrictions,  to  enter  bays,  harbors,  or 
rious  complications.  American  vessels  would  creeks,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  damages  or 
be  seized  for  fishing  in  Canadian  waters,  and  obtaining  stores.  The  three-mile  limit  covers 
ill-feeling  would  be  created  between  the  two  eleven  hundred  miles  of  coast,  and  includes  an 
countries.  A  long  correspondence  between  the  area  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  square 
Governments  of  tne  United  States,  Great  Brit-  miles.  Shortly  after  the  Washington  Treaty 
ain,  and  Canada,  followed  the  giving  of  the  was  made,  the  Canadian  Government  issued 
notice  in  1888  to  determine  the  fishery  clauses,  licenses  authorizing  American  fishermen  to  fish 
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within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  in  'the  first  ratified  by  Parliament    The  oonstruction  of 

year  aboat  eight  hundred  American  vessels  the  main  line  has  gone  on  at  a  marvelous  rate, 

were  Urns  licensed ;  but  tbe  American  fishermen  but  the  company's  financial  career  has  been  so 

soon  got  out  of  the  habit  of  taking  out  licenses,  unfortunate  that   Parliament  has  repeatedly 

TeapeiUMr^The  Dominion  Alliance  for  the  had  to  come  to  its  assistance.    In  1888  the 

Total  Suppression  of  the  Liquor-Traffic  fought  Government  guaranteed  8  per  cent,  interest 

a  very  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  in  for  ten  years  un  the  company's  stock  of  $66,- 

1885.    Between  January  15  and  September  24  000,000,  taking  a  deposit  of  $14,000,000  as 

the  Oanada  Temperance  Act,  better  known  as  security.    In  1884  Parliament   authorized  a 

the  Scott  Act,  was  submitted  to  twenty-five  loan  of  $22,500,000  to  the  company  until  1891, 

constituencies  in  Canada,  with  the  result  that  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  whole  property 

the  act  was  adopted  in  twenty  of  tbem,  in  of  the  company.    Five  years'  credit  was  also 

most  cases  by  larse  majorities.    The  malori-  given  tbe  company  for  $7,800,000,  due  the 

ties  against  the  adoption  of  the  act  in  three  Government  on  the  guarantee  fund.    This  year 

of  the  five  constituencies  that  rejected  it  were  tbe  company  once  more  appealed  to  Parlia- 

only  seven,  ten,  and  twenty-five  respective-  ment,  declaring  itself  unable  to  raise  the  cap- 

ly.    The  counties  and  cities  that  adopted  the  ital  to  equip  the  line,  because  of  the  Gk>vem- 

act  were  as  follow:  In  Ontario:  Kent,  Lan-  ment's  mortgage  upon  its  whole  property,  and 

ark,  Lennox  and  Addington,  Guelph,  Carleton,  asking  for  a  rearrangement  of  the  lien,  for 

Durham  and  Northumberland,  Klgin,  Lamb-  power  to  issue  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  for  a 

ton,  St.  Thomas,  Wellington,  Froutenao,  Lin-  temporary  advance,  to  be  paid  from  the  sale 

coin,  Biiddlesex,  Ontario,  Victoria,  Peterbor-  of  part  of  the  bonds.    Parliament  authorized 

ough;  in  Quebec:  Brome,  Drummond,  Chi-  the  company  to  issue  $85,000,000  of  5  per 

coutimi;   in  Nova  Scotia:    Guysboro'.     The  cent  first-mortgage  bonds;  cancelled  the  Gov- 

act  was  rejected  in  Kingston,  Perth,  Hastings,  emment  lien  upon  the  line;  took  $20,000,000 

aud  Haldimand,  Out,  and  in  Missisquoi,  Que.  of  the  first  -  mortgage  bonds  as  security  for 

The  provisions  of  the  act  have  not  yet  been  ex-  $20,000,000  of  the  loan ;  took  a  mortgage  on 

tended  to  British  Columbia.    In  Manitoba,  out  the  company's  unsold  lands  as  security  for 

of  five  counties  and  one  city,  two  counties  the  balance,  and  authorized  a  temporary  loan 

have  adopted  the  act     In  New  Brunswick,  of  $6,000,000  until  July  1,  1886.    The  bonds 

out  of  fourteen  counties  and  two  cities,  nine  reaUzing    a    mach   higher   price    than    was 

counties  and  one  city  have  adopted  the  act  expected  (95),  the   company   raised  enough 

In  Nova  Scotia,  out  of  eighteen  counties  and  money  to  repay  the  temporary  loan  and  to 

one  city,  thirteen  counties  have  adopted  the  complete  the  line.    The  Canadian  Pacific  has 

act    In  Ontario,  out  of  thirty-eight  counties  spent  about  $15,000,000  in  acquiring,  by  lease 

and  unions  of  counties  and  ten  cities,  twenty-  or  purchase,  the  control  of  branch  lioes.    The 

three  counties  and  two  cities  have  adopted  the  main  line  is  8,025  miles  long,  running  from 

act     In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  act  is  in  Quebec  to  Port  Moody,  and  it  has  482  miles  of 

force  throughout  the  province.     In  Quebec,  branch  lines.    It  has  cost  the  country,  includ- 

out  of  fifty-six  counties  and  four  cities,  five  ing  loans,  over  $140,000,000.    Early  in  Octo- 

oounties  have  adopted  the  act    The  Scott  Act  ber  the  Canadian  Pacific  purchased  the  North 

has  not  yet  been  abandoned  by  a  single  con-  Shore   Railway,  running   from  Montreal   to 

stituenoy  that  has  tried  it,  although  six  repeal  Quebec, 

votes  have  been  taken.  Bwiam  Hay  Eiplenitleiii — The  second  explor- 

Riliwiys. — In  the  autumn  of  1885  the  Cana-  ing  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay,  organized  by  the 

dian  Pacific  Railway  was  completed.    The  con-  Canadian  GU)vemment,  was  suocessfuUy  carried 

stmction  of  a  transcontinental  railway  by  the  out  in  the  summer  of  1885.     H.  M.  S.  Alert, 

Dominion  was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  formerly  one  of  Sir  George  Nares's  vessels,  and 

British  Columbia  entered  the  confederation  in  subsequently  lent  to  the  United  States  for  the 

1871,  and  this  onerous  undertaking  has  ever  Greely  Relief  Expedition,  was  lent  to  the  Cana- 

rince  been  one  of  tbe  greatest  responsibilities  dian  Government  by  the  Admiralty  for  this 

of  successive  Governments.    The  work,  after  it  expedition.    The  primary  object  of  the  Alert 

waa  begun  by  GK>verDment,  was  handed  over  in  was  to  relieve  the  stations  established  in  Hud- 

1881  to  the  present  company,  which  undertook  son   Strait  in  1884,  by  the  Neptune,  for  the 

its  completion  by  May  1,  1891,  on  the  follow-  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  ice 

ing  conditions:  The  company  to  receive  as  and  of  taking  other  observations  to  test  the 

subsidies  25,000,000  acres  of  land ;  all  land  practicability  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route.    The 

required  for  stations  and  workshops ;  the  sec-  possibility  of  navigating  the  strait  was  not  in 

tions  of  the  railway  built  and  being  built  by  question,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  vessels 

the  Government,  valued  at  $30,000,000 ;  ex-  having  demonstrated  this  for  many  years.  The 

emption  from  taxation  for  twenty  years ;  tbe  problem  to  be  solved  was,  whether  the  season 

Srivilege  of  importing  materials  for  the  road,  of  navigation  is  sufiiciently  long  to  enable  the 

uty  free ;  no  rival  ifiies  to  be  authorized  for  produce  of  the  Northwest  to  find  an  outlet  by 

twenty  years.    The  scheme  was  fiercely  op-  way  of  Hudson  Bay.    The  opening  of  this 

posed  by  the  Liberals,  on  the  ground  of  the  route   would  bring   the  wheat-fields  of  the 

prioe  being  too  high,  but  the  contract  was  Northwest  much  nearer  to  the  English  mar- 
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ket,  and  the  development  of  this  great  wheat-  mier  is  Mr.  Upington.  The  Agent-General  in 
j^owing  coontry  would  he  greatlj  accelerated  London  is  Capt.  Mills, 
if  it  coald  be  shown  that  the  constniction  of  a  Area  and  PapilatltB* — The  area  of  Gape  Golo- 
railway  from  Manitoba  to  Fort  York,  and  the  ny  proper  is  199,950  square  miles.  The  popn- 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  from  Fort  lation  in  1876  was  720,984,  comprising  869,628 
York  to  Liverpool,  were  practicable.  Last  males  and  851,856  females.  The  population 
year  the  Neptane  left  observing  parties  at  six  was  divided  in  respect  to  race  as  follows : 
stations :  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  whites,  286,788 ;  Malays,  10,817 ;  Hottentots, 
to  the  strait,  one  on  either  eide  half-way  98,561 ;  Fingo, 78,506 ;  Gaffres, 214^188 ;  mixed 
through,  one  on  either  side  of  the  western  end  and  other,  87,184.  The  dependency  of  Griqua- 
of  the  strait,  and  one  on  the  northern  part  of  land  West  has  an  area  of  12,065  square  miles, 
the  Labrador  coast.  The  Alert  found  that  one  and  had  a  population,  in  1877,  of  45,277.  The 
of  the  stations  had  been  deserted  the  day  be-  Frankeian  districts,  or  OafiVeland  proper,  have 
fore  her  arrival.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  an  area  of  12,065  square  miles ;  population  in 
station  had  left  a  note  saying  that  his  fuel  and  1882,  260,907.  Directly  under  imperial  juris- 
provisions  were  ronning  short,  that  game  had  diction  are  Basutoland  (see  Basutoland),  with 
been  scarce,  the  Esquimaux  in  the  district  were  an  area  of  10,290  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
dying  of  starvation,  and  he  and  his  two  men,  tion  of  128,0(K)  souls ;  Bechuanaland,  indud- 
to  save  their  own  lives,  had  left  in  an  open  ing  Stellaland  (see  Bbghuanalakd)  ;  the  pro- 
boat  for  Fort  Ghimo,  in  Niagara  Bay.  The  tectorate  of  Pondoland ;  and  the  port  of  Wal- 
party  were  under  the  impression  that  the  re-  fish  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Namaqualand,  with 
lief  expedition  had  met  with  some  accident,  rayon  of  ten  to  sixteen  miles. 
It  was  Bubseauently  learned  that  the  three  men  The  minority  of  the  white  population  of 
had  been  picked  up  at  Fort  Ghimo  by  the  Hud-  South  Africa  are  descendants  of  tne  original 
son  Bay  Company's  steamer  Labrador.  The  Dutch,  fVenoh,  and  German  settlers — ^for  the 
other  stations  were  relieved,  and  from  these  most  part  pastoral  farmers.  Agricultnre  is 
it  was  learned  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  pursued  only  incidentally.  Most  of  the  gra- 
straits  the  ice  moves  continuously  westward,  ziers  own  their  farms,  which  are  often  from 
while  on  the  south  side  a  warmer  current  with  8,000  to  15.000  acres  in  extent, 
considerable  open  water  moves  eastward.  The  Wine  is  largely  produced;  the  yield  in. the 
straits  apparently  are  never  entirely  frozen  census  year  was  4,464,665  gallons.  The  pro- 
over.  The  average  len^h  of  the  season  of  portion  of  English  to  AMkanders  or  Cape 
possible  navigation  is  still  a  matter  of  great  Dutch  in  Gape  Golony  is  nine  to  eleven,  in 
uncertainty  and  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Natal  one  to  one,  in  the  two  Dutch  republics 
Dr.  Bell,  the  geologist,  naturalist,  and  medical  one  to  eight,  in  all  South  Africa  three  to  ^ve. 
officer  of  the  expedition,  estimates  the  average  The  Dutch  limd-owners  have  not  been  prosper- 
at  between  four  and  five  months.  Captain  ous,  and  most  of  their  farms  are  heavily  mort- 
Gordon,  of  the  Alert,  thinks  the  average  much  gaged.  The  mercantile  and  capitalist  class  ia 
shorter.  The  length  of  the  season  of  open  composed  of  Englishmen  and  other  Europeans, 
water  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  so  The  lucrative  industries  of  diamond-digging, 
too  does  the  time  of  opening.  Without  signal-  copper-mining,  and  ostrich-farming  are  in  the 
stations  and  a  telegraph  system,  the  season  of  hands  of  the  English. 

navigation,  always  short,  would  be  still  further  Qmment* — The  values  of  the  principal  ex- 
shortened  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of  ports  in  1888  were  as  follow :  Wool,  £1,608.- 
its  opening  and  closing.  'Diere  was  more  ice  140 ;  ostrich-feathers,  £981,880 ;  grease-wooi, 
in  the  strait  than  usual  this  year.  If  there  is  £889,605 ;  hides  and  skins,  £486,050 ;  oopper- 
an  average  of  anything  like  four  or  five  months*  ore,  £454,118;  Angora  goat-hair,  £271,804. 
navigation,  the  railway  at  Fort  York,  for  which  The  total  exports  amounted  to  £4,408,898 ; 
surveys  are  now  being  made,  will  doubtless  be  total  imports,  £6,470,891.  The  export  of 
built.  diamonds,  which  is  retnme<l  separately,  was 
CAPE  OF  OODD  HOPE,  a  British  colony  in  in  1888  £2,742,470.  The  total  value  since 
South  Africa.  The  executive  power  is  vested  1867  was  £28,965,247. 
in  a  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council ;  the  EaOriads  $aA  TBtographs.  —  There  are  three 
legislative  authority  in  a  Legislative  Council  of  systems  of  railroads :  the  western,  starting  from 
22  members,  elected  for  seven  years,  and  a  Cape  Town ;  the  midland,  starting  from  Port 
House  of  Assembly  of  74  members,  elected  for  Elizabeth ;  and  the  eastern,  starting  from  East 
five  vears.  Suffrage  is  limited  by  a  property  London.  The  total  length  completed  in  the 
qualification.  By  a  law  of  1882  both  Englidii  beginning  of  1884  was  1,218  miles;  the  capital 
and  Dutch  can  be  read  in  the  Parliament,  in-  outlay,  £10,487,417;  the  gross  earnings  in 
stead  of  English  alone  as  heretofore.  The  1888,  £915,274;  the  net  earnings,  £265,725. 
Governor  is  Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  Robinson,  pre-  The  eastern  system  was  completed  to  its  ter- 
viously  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  and  aft-  minus  at  Aliwal  North  in  August,  1885.  The 
erward  of  New  Zealand,  whence  he  was  trans-  only  remaining  portion  of  the  lines  authorized 
ferred  to  the  Cape  in  1880.  The  office  is  com-  by  Parliament  was  the  extension  of  the  west- 
bined  with  that  of  High  Commissioner  for  em  line  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  While  the 
South  Africa.    Tl)e  Attorney-General  and  I^e-  Bechuanaland  expedition  was  in  the  field,  the 
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colony  obtained  a  loan  of  imperial  funds  for  nurseries.  Another  valuable  species,  the  ever- 
the  construction  of  this  last  link  in  its  pro-  green  Oape  boxwood,  was  used  for  fuel  until 
jected  rail waj  system.  When  this  is  completed  it  was  discoyered,  in  1884,  to  be  worth  two 
the  total  length  of  railroads,  including  branches  cents  a  cubic  inch  for  engraving.  The  preserva- 
and  one  private  line,  will  be  1,642  miles,  rep-  tion  of  the  Transkei  forests,  and  the  reclama- 
resenting  a  capital  expenditure  of  £14,788,600.  tiou  of  the  arid  Karoo  region,  are  among  the 
During  six  months  in  1885  the  government  tasks  set  before  the  superintendent  and  the 
railroads  earned  a  net  profit  of  Si  per  cent,  staff  of  conservators  and  oUier  ofiScials  with 
The  British  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1885  which  he  is  to  be  provided, 
authorized  the  loan  of  £400,000  to  Oape  Oolo-  flunns*— The  revenue  is  mainly  derived 
ny  for  the  extension  of  the  Oape  Town  line,  from  customs.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the 
already  completed  as  far  as  Hope  Town,  to  year  ending  June  80,  1888,  was  £8,572,110, 
Eiroberley,  a  distance  of  74  miles.  The  Oape  the  actual  revenue  £8,806,588 ;  the  estimated 
Government  undertake  to  complete  the  line  in  revenue  for  1888-^84  was  £8,496,790,  the 
eight  months,  and  on  that  understanding  get  actual  receipts  £2,896,278.  The  expenditures 
the  money  at  8  per  cent. ;  but,  if  they  fail  to  have  exceeaed  the  receipts  every  year  since 
buOd  the  road  within  that  time,  the  rate  will  1879.  The  revenue  for  1882-'8d,  including 
be  raised  to  5  per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  a  loans,  was  £5,448,486,  and  the  expenditures 
tramway,  to  be  replaced  in  time  by  a  railway,  £6,841,717.  The  estimated  ordinary  revenue 
will  be  built  along  the  tra^e-route  through  the  for  1884-^85  was  £8,552,160,  estimated  ex- 
new  protectorate  of  Bechuanoland  (see  Baonn-  penditure  £8,590,262.  The  public  debt 
▲KALA2n>).  The  completion  of  railroad  con-  amounted  on  Jan.  1.  1884,  to  £19,671,859. 
nections  with  Oape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  colony 
will  render  secure  the  position  of  the  distinctiy  in  1882  was  £84,106,918. 
English  city  of  Kimberley.  This  thriving  town,  latenal  Psillla. — ^The  agricultural  population 
which  had  18,590  inhabitants,  has  labored  un-  of  the  central  districts,  mostly  belonging  to 
der  the  dread  of  the  extinction  of  the  diamond  the  African-Dutch  race,  formed  the  political 
industry.  Diamonds  are  found  in  four  or  five  association  called  the  Afrikander-Bond,  for 
of  the  50  or  more  dead  mud  volcanoes  scattered  the  purpose  of  defending  and  promoting  the 
about  the  district  The  discovery  of  similar  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony  that  were 
deposits  elsewhere  would  render  the  Eimber-  neglected  by  the  English-speaking  Parliament, 
ley  mines,  now  buried  under  the  fallen  earth,  and  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
unprofitable.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  dia-  and  the  cities  to  such  an  extent  that  the  food 
monds,  concurrentiy  with  increased  difilculty  of  the  people  was  imported  from  AustraliiL 
in  working,  has  already  impaired  the  prosper-  America,  and  Europe.  Imported  flour,  canned 
ity  of  the  place.  Healthfully  situated  on  the  flruit  and  vegetables,  salt  and  tinned  meat,  and 
central  table-land,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  condensed  milk,  were  cheaper  than  domestic 
is  insured,  as  the  distributing  point  for  the  in-  produce.  Three  years  after  the  organization 
land  trade  with  the  two  Boer  republics  and  the  of  the  Afrikander  party,  in  March,  1884,  the 
interior  to  the  north,  a  vigorous  development  Scanlen  ministry  gave  way  to  one  of  their  own 
independent  of  the  diamond  industry.  choice.  The  first  duty  of  the  Upington  minis- 
FMtstSi — The  colonial  forests  were  formerly  try  was  to  ward  off  the  impending  state  bank- 
much  neglected.  A  license  system  for  cutting  ruptcy.  The  expenses  of  tne  Basuto  war,  and 
was  introduced  in  1875,  but  the  regulations  a  decline  in  the  .receipts,  caused  by  a  general 
did  not  provide  for  cultivating  a  succeeding  agricultural  and  commercial  depression,  left  a 
growth,  or  protecting  young  trees.  An  earlier  deficit  of  £260,000,  in  addition  to  those  re- 
law  provides  against  incendiary  fires.  For  maining  over  from  preceding  years.  Retrench- 
several  years  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  ment  was  applied  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
the  Orown  Forests  has  been  held  by  the  Oount  Officers  of  the  army  were  reduced  to  sub- 
de  Yasselot.  In  1888  new  regulations  were  al terns,  salaries  were  cut  down  15  or  20  per 
framed,  which  provide  for  cutting  the  forests  cent.,  and  work  on  railroads  and  harbors  was 
in  successive  sections  as  the  trees  mature,  and  stopped.  In  order  to  raise  a  larger  revenue, 
for  replacing  them  by  planting  and  by  clearing  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  colonial  pro- 
away  fallen  trees,  and  guarding  the  young  ducers,  the  low  customs  duties  on  all  classes  of 
growth  from  the  depredations  of  the  natives,  goods  were  raised  to  high  figures. 
Trees  are  to  be  felled  only  in  the  season  when  The  troubles  in  Oape  Oolony  were  augment- 
the  sap  has  ceased  to  rise,  in  which  condition  ed  by  famine  in  some  parts  of  ^e  country, 
they  make  durable  timber.  The  most  valuable  particularly  the  central  and  eastern  districts, 
species  are  the  stink  wood,  found  in  the  west-  There  was  a  deficient  harvest  in' 1884,  and  in 
ern,  and  sneezewood,  growing  in  the  eastern  1885  came  a  great  drought,  worms  ate  the 
districts.  The  latter  is  an  imperishable  timber,  seed  in  the  ground,  and  hail  destroyed  the 
having  a  bitter,  pungent  taste,  like  ^reenheart,  standing  crops.  The  native  population  suffered 
and  resembling  it  in  being  proof  against  marine  starvation  in  some  districts.  In  Basutoland 
borers.  These  species  have  to  a  great  extent  cases  of  cannibalism  were  reported, 
disappeared  under  the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter,  MiddiBd. — The  country  of  the  Amapondo, 
and  to  restore  them  it  is  proposed  to  establish  lying  between  Natal  and  Oaffraria,  with  an 
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area  of  16,000  sqaare  miles  and  a  popnlation  state.    Hnmanitarian  motiTes  for  the  war  on 

of  abont  400,000,  is  bj  nature  the  nohest  land  behalf  of  the  Zulus  themselves  were  found  Id 

in  South  Africa.    Owing  to  internal  di:iorder8  the  barbarous  code  of  laws  practiced  by  the 

and  the  fear  of  Grerman  interfereuoe,  the  nomi-  capable  tyrant.    The  English  carried  off  the 

nal  protectorate  claimed  by  Cape  Colony  was  King  a  captive,  and,  after  setting  up  thirteen 

transferred  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  kinglets,  retired  from  the  country.    The  inter- 

1884.  The  native  Caffres  confine  themselves  tribal  quarrels,  tumults,  crime,  murder,  and  an- 
to  cattle-raising,  and  have  not  suffered  the  fine  archy  that  followed  constituted  an  annoyance 
soil  of  the  country  to  be  utilized  for  agricult-  and  danger  to  NataL  Consequently  the  Im- 
ural  purposes.  Cotton  grows  wild  in  uie  ex-  perial  Government  determined  to  restore  the 
tensive  wooded  ^stricts.  The  products  of  both  system  of  Cetewayo,  which  it  was  thought 
the  tropical  and  the  temperate  zones  can  be  could  be  accomplished  by  simply  setting  the 
cultivated.  There  are  two  excellent  harbors,  imprisoned  monarch  free  in  Zululand.  Cete- 
St.  John's  Mouth  and  Port  Grosvenor,  through  wayo  was  welcomed  by  a  part  of  his  former 
which  a  considerable  trade  has  been  carried  subjects,  but  others  clung  to  their  new  chiefs, 
on  by  Natal  merchants,  but  it  has  suffered  of  the  most  powerful  of  whom,  Usibepu  or  Zibe- 
late  from  the  lawlessness  of  the  people  and  the  bu,  had  a  following  as  strong  as  Cetewayo^iL 
exactions  of  the  paramount  chie^  Umquikela,  and  was  aided  by  Transvaal  Boers,  who  found 
who  levies  a  toll  of  6s.  on  every  wagon  and  in  anarchic  Zululand  an  opportunity  for  acquire 
£60  on  every  cargo.  This  chief  has  become  ing  land  and  loot  by  taking  sides  in  native 
brutalized  by  alcohol  and  insolent  to  an  in-  quarrels  according  to  their  old  practice.  The 
Bufferable  degree  toward  the  white  people.  English,  in  restoring  Cetawayo,  assigned  to 
His  under-chief s  have  taken  advantage  of  his  Usibepu  the  lands  he  occupied  in  the  north, 
slack  and  vicious  rule  to  assert  their  independ-  and,  in  order  to  prevent  an  influx  into  Natal 
ence  and  to  vie  with  him  in  rapacity  and  bar-  of  natives  ousted  from  their  lands  in  the  course 
barity.  A  mining  company  that  worked  with  of  inter- tribal  wars,  and  provide  for  the  Zulus 
profit  the  copper-ore  that  is  abundant  in  the  who  preferred  English  administration,  annexed 
mountains  was  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  a  broad  tract  called  the  Zulu  reserve  along  the 
natives  to  abandon  its  plant.  The  Amaxebes,  Natal  frontier.  The  reserve  is  the  most  fertile 
who  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  district  in  Cetewayo's  old  kingdom.  The  re- 
Cape  Government  in  1876,  have  been  hard  stored  King,  in  attempting  to  subdue  Usibepu 
pressed  by  the  Pondos.  The  magistrate,  Capt  and  re-establish  his  rule  over  the  rest  of  his  old 
O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Stamford  were  sent  by  dominions,  was  himself  "  eaten  up "  by  Usibe- 
the  Cape  Government  to  treat  with  the  Pondo  pu  and  died  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  a  fugitive 
King  concerning  the  abatement  of  disorders,  in  the  reserve.  The  rightful  heir  to  the  king- 
such  as  the  plundering  of  merchants.  Mes-  dom,  according  to  Zulu  law,  was  Cetewaycrs 
senffers  of  Umquikela  greeted  these  envoys  youthful  son  Dinizuln.  On  May  21,  1884,  Ln* 
with  a  war-dance,  and  cast  grass  and  dirt  at  cas  Meyer,  who  had  collected  a  party  of  fiftj 
them,  to  show  that  their  master  despised  the  other  Boers,  convened  a  number  of  Zulu  chiefs 
white  people  and  challenged  them  to  fight  and  crowned  Dinizulu  King  of  Zululand.  The 
After  tnat,  robberies  and  outrages  grew  more  Zulus  with  the  Boer  contingent,  numbering 
frequent.  Drink,  crime,  and  disease  have  about  one  hundred  men^  attacked  and  defeated 
greatly  increased  apiong  the  Pondo  and  Fingo  Usibepu,  who  fied  for  his  life  to  the  reserve, 
tribes  of  this  region.  In  1885  their  condition  In  accordance  with  a  previous  agreement,  Dini- 
was  made  worse  by  famine.  There  is  some  zulu  signed  a  deed  of  gift  granting  the  white 
German  trade  with  the  independent  tribes,  volunteers  for  their  services  a  tract  of  land  in 
and  agents  have  approached  Umquikela  with  the  west,  bordering  on  the  Transvaal,  embrao- 
reference  to  obtaining  the  port  of  St.  John's  ing  nearly  one  third  of  what  was  left  of  Zulu- 
river  for  a  German  settlement     On  June  6,  hmd,  or  8,000,000  out  of  the  total  10,000,000 

1885,  that  "paramount  and  independent  chief  acres.  Dinizulu  afterward  denied  that  he  ceded 
of  Pondoland  "  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  to  them  so  large  a  tract,  sajring  that  while  he 
he  denied  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  assume  spoke  one  thing  with  his  mouth,  the  Boers 
the  protectorate  that  had  been  proclaimed  over  wrote  another  thing  on  the  paper.  As  in 
the  coast  by  the  High  Commissioner,  and  de-  Bediuanaland,  since  treaties  wiui  Great  Brit- 
dared  his  willingness  to  negotiate  with  any  ain  forbade  the  direct  annexation  of  the  newly 
nation  with  reference  to  opening  up  the  ports  settled  districts  to  the  South  African  Republic, 
and  developing  the  commerce  of  his  country,  the  white  farmers  set  up  an  independent  state 

ZiliUuid. — ^Under  the  despotic  rule  of  Cete*  called  the  Republic  of  Western  Zululand.  The 
wayo,  Zululand  was  a  well-organized  and  well-  British  Gt>vernment  complained  that  ^e  Trans- 
administered  state.  The  existence  in  South  vaal  authorities  in  allowing  these  proceedings 
Africa  of  a  native  government  so  powerful  was  infringed  the  stipulation  in  the  convention  of 
considered  a  dan|;er  to  white  civilization  in  that  February,  1884,  which  provides  that  they  shall 
part  of  the  world,  and  when  the  Zulus  threat*  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  encroachments  by 
ened  to  conquer  the  Transvaal  Boers,  the  Brit-  the  bui^hers  on  land  outside  of  the  boundaries 
ish  Government  intervened  and  with  a  great  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The  republic 
sacrifice  of  lives  and  money  ornahed  this  Caffre  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  on  its  east- 
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em  and  western  frontiers,  and  the  British  thority  of  the  republic.  In  the  snmmer  of 
Government  to  appoint  commissioners  in  the  1885  a  representative  of  the  repnblic  of  West- 
native  territories  outside,  to  prevent  trespass-  em  Znlnland  visited  England  to  confer  with 
ing.  Neither  party  gave  practical  effect  to  tills  the  authorities  with  reference  to  the  recog- 
artlde  of  the  convention,  nor  did  the  British  nition  of  the  new  state,  and,  more  particular* 
antiiorities  prevent  English  subjects  from  join-  ly,  of  the  land-titles.  A  considerable  number 
iug  tiie  Boer  volunteers  in  their  enterprises,  of  the  settlers  were  British  subjects,  who  were 
The  community  of  Western  Zululand  included  predisposed  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  the 
a  considerable  proportion  of  Natalians.  The  aistrict  to  NataL  In  July  the  Natal  Legis- 
new  republio  claimed,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  lative  Council  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
that  Dinizulu  repudiated,  a  protectorate  over  the  extension  of  the  imperial  jurisdiction  over 
Zululand,  and  betrayed  the  intention  of  absorb-  the  whole  of  Zululand  and  Amatongaland  up 
ing  other  districts  of  the  remnant  of  Zululand  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  with  the  view  of 
that  the  Zulus  declared  was  too  small  to  pro-  uniting  the  territory  to  Natal  '^  as  soon  as  ex- 
vide  food  for  the  people.  A  line  of  farms  along  isting  difficulties  shall  have  been  adjusted.'' 
the  edge  of  the  reserve  was  marked  off  with  The  discovery  of  gold  in  northeastern  Trans- 
beacons,  and  sites  were  chosen  for  towns  and  vaal  may  be  the  cause  of  British  expansion  in 
seaports,  by  the  Boers  these  quarters.  The  population  in  the  new 
St.  LMla  Biy.^-8ince  the  visit  of  Transvaal  gold-fields  is  increasing,  and  gold  is  sent  down 
delegates  to  Europe  in  1884,  Grermans  have  the  country  in  larger  amounts  each  month.  If 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  commercial  and  po-  tlie  promise  of  the  mines  holds  out,  the  influx  ot 
litical  connection  with  the  South  African  Ke-  American  and  English  miners  will  probably  re- 
publia  German  capital  was  subscribed  for  a  suit  in  the  separation  of  the  district  from  the 
railroad  to  Delagoa  Bay,  but  the  concession  South  African  Republic,  and  its  eventual  an- 
from  the  Transvaal  frontier  to  the  port,  the  nexation  by  Great  Britain. 
Portuguese  section,  was  in  English  hands.  The  Zulus  were  reduced  to  severe  extremi- 
The  neglect  of  the  English  Government  to  ties  by  their  internal  strife  and  demoridization, 
put  an  end  to  the  disorders  in  Zululand  and  the  loss  of  their  best  lands,  and  a  short  crop  in 
Pondoland  suggested  the  scheme  of  establish-  1884,  which  compelled  them  to  buy  imported 
ing  a  German  port  on  the  coast  The  German  food,  when  in  1885  they  suffered  a  harder  £am- 
Gk>vernment,  provoked  by  English  action  at  ine,  and  entered  Natal  in  considerable  numbers 
the  Cameroons  and  in  the  Pacific,  was  not  in  quest  of  work  and  food, 
averse  to  applying  here  its  colonial  doctrine  The  Siittiwest  Ctast  if  AlHci. — After  prevent- 
that  not  proximity  nor  historical  claims,  but  ing  Germany  from  obtaining  a  footmg  in  dan- 
effective  jurisdiction,  confers  territorial  rights,  gerous  proidmity  to  the  two  Dutch  republics 
Dinizulu  had  as  adviser  a  German  named  Ein-  on  the  southeastern  coast,  and  thrusting  the 
wald,  who  held  out  to  him  the  hope  that  Ger-  protectorate  of  Bechuanaland  between  the 
many  would  extend  the  protection  denied  by  Transvaal  and  the  German  possessions  on  the 
Great  Britain,  and  save  his  people  and  their  re-  Atlantic  coast,  the  English  Government  was 
maining  lands  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Boers,  less  anxious  about  the  development  of  German 
With  tinis  expectation,  Dinizulu  conveyed  to  colonial  interests  on  the  southwest  coast,  and 
Einwald,  acting  as  agent  for  the  Bremen  mer-  even  contemnlated  the  cession  to  Germany  ot 
chant  Ltlderitz,  whose  acquisitions  in  Nama-  the  new  English  colony  of  Walfish  Bay.  The 
qualand  and  Damaraland  afforded  the  ground  Cape  Colonists  were  not  of  the  same  mind,  for 
for  declaring  German  sovereignty  on  the  south-  in  August  the  Gape  House  of  Assembly  passed 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  port  of  St.  Lucia  Bay,  a  bill  to  admit  free  of  duty  all  goods  landed  at 
with  100,000  acres  of  land.  The  G^erman  sauad-  Walfish  Bay,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
ron  on  the  east  coast  was  under  way  to  hoist  trade  of  the  region  from  passing  entirely  into 
the  German  flag,  when  Sir  Henry  Bcdwer  sent  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  whose  colonies  sur- 
the  English  ship  Goshawk  to  forestall  the  Ger-  round  that  port. 

mans,  and  in  December,  1884,  Commander  Notwithstanding  the  diplomatic  triumph  of 

Moore  raised  the  British  colors  over  the  port.  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  Angra-Paquefia  con- 

The  German  Government  protested.   The  Eng-  troversy,  the  claims  of  Herr  LUderitz  to  the 

lish  Gk>verament  justified  its  action  by  a  prior  more  valuable  part  of  his  purchase — the  min- 

rigfat,  based  upon  the  cession  of  the  port  to  ing-lands  in  the  Herero  country— rested  on  so 

Great  Britain  by  King  Panda,  forty  years  be-  insecure  a  title  that  the  English  might  have 

fore.    After  the  interchange  of  several  notes,  restricted  German  colonization  to  the  barren 

the  Gkrman  Government  concluded  to  rec-  and  waterless  sands  of  the  beach.    Such  a  re- 

ognize  the  validity  of  the  English  occupation,  suit  was  actually  accomplished  by  the  Cape 

but  not  without  receivini?  important  oonoes-  Government,  with  whose  commissioner,  Mr. 

sions  in  other  quarters.    The  citizens  of  West-  Palgrave,  Maharero,  the  rightful  lord  of  the 

em  Zululand  also  raised  a  protest  against  the  territory  behind  Sandwich  Harbor  and  Wal- 

assumplion  of  British  sovereignty  of  any  part  fish  Bay,  concluded  a  treaty,  acknowledging  a 

of  the  kingdom  of  Dinizulu.  all  of  which,  ac-  British  protectorate,  in  November,  1884,  after 

cording  to  a  proclamation  of  the  acting  state  refusing  two  months  before  to  treat  with  a 

Prendent,  Lucas  Meyer,  is  subject  to  the  au-  German  agent  who  came  on  the  same  errand. 
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He  was  formerly  fHendlj  to  the  GerroanB,  bat  ever,  are  formed  of  ooral  reefd,  inclosing  la- 
was  angry  with  them  for  sappljing  his  rebel-  goons,  which  asaaUy  have  channels  connecting 
Uous  vassals  with  arms.  The  iiuperial  Govern-  with  the  sea.  These  have  a  thin  soil  and  a 
ment  in  London  disavowed  the  act  of  the  colo-  limited  rainfall.  Their  vegetation  is  scanty, 
nial  authorities,  and  left  the  whole  region,  ex-  and  the  only  useful  plants  are  the  cocoannt- 
cept  the  port  and  district  of  Walfish  Bay,  open  palm,  which  thrives  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
to  German  colonial  operations.  Forty  yea^  archipelago,  and  the  pandanos  or  screw-pioe, 
back  the  Herero  Oaffres  were  subjugated  by  which  yidds  a  juicy  fruit.  There  is  no  indige- 
the  Nama  chief,  Jonker  Afrikander.  Twenty  nous  fauna,  but  pigs  and  chickens  are  raised 
years  later  they  rose  against  their  masters.    In  by  the  natives. 

1870  peace  was  concluded  through  the  efforts  The  Caroline  Islands  proper  are  usually  con- 
of  the  missionary,  Dr.  Jahn,  on  terms  that  sidered  to  oompi-ise  the  Central  Carolines  and 
made  all  the  Hottentot  tribes  vassfals  of  the  the  Pelew  group.  They  extend  from  181°  4' 
Herero  chief.  The  English,  in  treating  for  to  168''  6' east  longitude,  and  from  20''  6'  tol"" 
Walfish  Bay,  negotiated  with  Maharero  as  well  8'  north  latitude.  They  have  a  total  area  of 
as  with  the  local  Topnaar  tribe.  In  1876  the  about  1,200  square  miles.  They  have  the  La- 
British  Government,  by  agreement  with  the  drones  on  the  north  and  New  Britain  on  the 
Herero,  declared  a  protectorate  over  Damara-  south,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  Philippines  on 
land,  but,  when  the  Hottentots  began  a  new  the  west  and  the  Marshall  Idands  on  the  easL 
conflict  with  the  Herero,  in  the  autumn  of  Their  population  is  estimated  variously,  as  low 
1680,  withdrew  the  protectorate.  The  mount-  as  20,000  and  as  high  as  70,000.  The  inhab* 
ain  tribes  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  sub-  itants  are  of  the  brown  Polynesian  race,  witii 
mission,  but  continue  the  war  by  means  of  straight  hair,  which  is  supposed  by  some  eth- 
depredations  on  the  Herero  cattle-herds.  In  nologists  to  be  related  to  the  Caucasian  fam- 
April,  1884,  Maharero  reconquered  southwest-  ily.  They  are  intellectually  superior  to  the 
em  Hereroland,  where  the  mines  are  situ-  woolly-haired  race  south  of  the  equator,  but 
ated,  to  work  which  a  large  German  company  they  are  savages  in  habits  and  nature,  except 
has  been  formed^  and  the  sandy  coast  district  where  they  have  been  elevated  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Topnaars,  driving  the  inhabitants  to  of  American  missionaries.  There  are  evidences 
take  refuge  with  the  Europeahs  in  Sandwich  on  some  of  the  islands  of  an  extinct  civiliza- 
Harbor  and  Walfish  Bay.  The  same  territory,  tion.  Their  own  religion  is  a  worship  of  spii:- 
including  the  mining-lands  in  Maharero's  he-  its.  In  several  of  the  islands  rites  are  per- 
reditary  domain,  were  purchased  of  the  Top-  formed  by  priests,  llie  islanders  go  nearly 
naar  chiefs  by  Herr  Lftaeritz  for  £20.  naked,  and  tattoo  their  bodies.   They  are  given 

CAKOUNE  ISLANDS,  an   archipelaso  in  the  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and  have 

Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  Marsh^  and  GO-  been  greatly  demoralized  through  intercourse 

bert  groups,  there  are  from  500  to  800  islands  with  European  traders.    Feuds  are  frequent 

and  &]ets.    Geographers  sometimes  apply  the  and  bloody.    like  the  Maoris  and  Hawaiiana, 

name  tiius  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  with  whom  they  are  identical  in  race,  they 

equator  between  the  Philippines  and  the  Kings-  have  not  only  deteriorated  morally  and  phys- 

roill  group,  dividing  them  into  the  Western  ically,  but  have  declined  in  numbers  through 

Carolines,  or  Pelew  Islands,  the  Central  Caro«  contact  with  whites.    They  are  still  ruled  by 

lines,  and  the  Eastern  Carolines  or  Mulgrave  hereditary  chiefs. 

Archipelago,  comprising  the  Marshall  and  Gil-  The  islands  were  discovered  by  Saavedra, 
bert  groups.  Sometimes  the  latter  islands  are  who  sailed  through  the  C'eutral  Caroliues  in 
treated  as  geographically  distinct  from  the  1628,  and  by  Drake,  who  sighted  the  Pelews 
Carolines,  and  the  Pelews  are  considered  as  a  in  1679.  In  1686  the  Spanish  Admiral  Fran- 
component  part  of  the  archipelago  or  as  an  iso-  cesoo  Lazeauo  rediscovered  the  islands  and 
latea  group.  gave  them  their  name  after  Charles  II  of  Spain. 

The  Pelew  or  Pelau  Islands,  sometimes  called  Missionary  teaching  was  begun  by  the  Span- 

the  Western  Carolines,  have  an  area  of  about  iards  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  soon 

846  square  miles.    They  are  almost  entirely  abandoned.    The  islands  were  visited  by  whal- 

enciroled  by  a  coral  reef.    Their  population  is  ers  and  occasional  traders,  but  the  trade  until 

from  8,000  to  10,000.    The  Central  Carolines  recently  was  insignificant.    Strong's  Island,  the 

consist  of  about  48  groups,  containing  several  midmost  island  of  the  Central  Carolines,  was 

hundred  islands.    The  Eastern  Carolines,  or  discovered  by  the  American  Captain  Crozier. 

Mulgrave  Archipelago,  comprise  the  MarsnaU  American  missionaries  established  themselves 

or  Radiok  and  the  Gilbert  groups.   Their  popu-  on  the  larger  islands  in  1851.    Through  their 

lation  is  supposed  to  exceed  100,000.  efforts  civilization  and  education  have  spread 

A  few  of  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  from  group  to  group  until  the  whole  archipel- 

Their  basaltic  masses,  rising  boldly  out  of  the  ago  has  been  brought  under  their  influence, 

water,  are  clothed  with  woods  and  covered  They  have  reduced  to  writing  tve  of  the  dia- 

with  rich  soil,  yielding  bread-fruit,  cocoanuts,  lects,  and  printed  in  them  vanous  school-books 

sugar-cane,  oranges,  and  bananas.     Of  this  and  parts  of  the  Bible.    There  are  over  fifty 

character  are  Kusaie,  Ponape,  Ruk,  Pelew,  and  Christian  churches,  with  4,000  communicants. 

Tap.    The  great  majority  of  the  islands,  how-  A  remarkable  change  in  the  character  and  man- 
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nera  of  the  people  has  heen  prodaced  through 
(he  disinterest^  labors  of  the  missionaries. 
The  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone 
Islands  have  had  some  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  Pelews,  Yap.  and  the  other  islands  in 
the  western  part  of  the  archipelago.  In  Yap 
a  Spanish  mission  was  established  in  1856. 

Until  the  development  of  the  trade  in  caprOy 
or  dried  cocoannt,  there  was  little  to  attract 
traders  in  the  Oaroline  Islands.  The  oil  of  the 
cocoannt  is  extensively  used  in  soap-making.  It 
produces  the  only  soap  that  can  be  used  with 
salt  water.  The  oil  is  extracted  in  Europe  and 
the  residuum  is  used  to  feed  cattle.  There  is 
also  some  trade  in  hich^-de-mer.  or  trepang.  Eu- 
ropeans settled  on  Ponape,  Yap,  and  some  of 
the  other  islands,  do  considerable  business  with 
whalers.    The  principal  European  goods  bar- 


bark-strips.  What  IS  called  money  is  aragon- 
ite-stone  in  disks,  weighing  often  two  or  three 
tons.  The  stones  are  brought  from  a  quaiTy  in 
the  Pelew  Islands.  These  stones  are  placed  as 
a  sign  of  wealth  around  the  mounds  on  which 
the  large  houses,  with  mats  for  walls  and  roofs, 
are  built.  The  trepang-fisheries  of  Yap  are  ex- 
hausted. The  copra-trade,  amounting  to  560 
tons,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  firm  of 
O^Eeefe  &  Co.,  which  has  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  trade;  Oapt  Holcombe,  an  Ameri- 
can, associated  with  the  Grermans;  and  the  Ger- 
man houses  of  Hemsheim  &  Oo.,  and  the  South 
Sea  Trading  and  Plantation  Company.  The 
natives  will  drink  no  spirits,  but  are  eager  pur- 
chasers of  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as 
of  pipes  and  tobacco,  axes,'  saws,  and  other 
tools,  fish-hooks,  etc.    They  are  very  industri- 
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tered  with  the  islanders  are  hardware,  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  glass  bottles.  Pearl-shells  are  also 
exported,  and  from  the  Pelew  Ishmds  consid- 
erable quantities  of  tortoise-shell  are  obtaiued. 
Yap,  the  westernmost  of  the  Central  Caroline 
Islands,  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  vol- 
canic i^ands  encircled  by  coral  reefs.  They  lie 
close  together,  and  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
though  forming  a  single  island.  Unlike  other 
islands  of  the  western  Pacific,  Yap  is  densely 
populated,  containing  several  tribes  number- 
ing together  12,000  individuals.  The  inhab- 
itants retain  traces  of  an  earlier  civilization. 
They  construct  stone  piers,  and  their  canoes  are 
well  designed  and  graceful,  with  carved  orna- 
ments at  either  end.  There  is  an  excellent  har- 
b9r,  called  Tomil  Bay,  in  the  southeast.  The 
people  are  comparatively  light  in  color,  the 
men  tall  and  well  formed,  elaborately  tattooed, 
with  their  long  hfdr  tied  in  a  knot ;  the  women 
lighter  of  hue,  with  braided  hair  and  a  skirt  of 


ous,  and  simple  in  their  wants,  but  the  numer- 
ous chiefs  are  continually  at  war  with  one  an- 
other, and  exert  themselves  to  obtain  the  best 
weapons.  Their  residences  bristle  with  can- 
nons, among  them  large  Armstrong  guns. 

The  white  residents  on  the  islands  of  north- 
ern Micronesia  are  of  two  classes,  missionaries 
and  traders.  The  missionaries  are  sent  out  by 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 
principal  islands  of  the  Caroline  group,  t>esides 
I  ap,  are  Eusaie  or  Strong's  Island,  Ponape  or 
Ascension  Island,  with  their  dependent  islets, 
and  Rnk  or  Hogolen,  a  collection  of  low  and 
high  islands  within  an  encircling  ree£  Traders 
do  not  reside  permanently  on  the  latter  group, 
nor  upon  Ulea,  Faralep,  Nuguor,  and  other 
small  islets  of  the  archipelago.  The  collective 
export  of  all  of  them  is  perhaps  200  tons  of  co- 
pra and  a  few  tons  of  the  inferior  black-edged 
pearl-shell.  Knsaie  and  Ponape  are  high  isl- 
ands, consisting  of  masses  of  lofty  hUls.    They 
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are  exceedingly  prodactiye,  and  abonod  in  Bbould  call  at  one  of  the  ports  declared  open 

froits,  snch  as  bananas,  pineapples,  mangoes^  for  trade.    On  March  4  of  that  year  Mr.  Layard 

and  limes.    Yams  are  grown  in  great  qnandtiee.  and  Coant  Hatzfeldt  presented  simnltaneona 

The  land  is  covered  with  rich  vegetation.    On  notes  denying  that  Spain  had  any  jarisdiction 

Kusaie,  the  smeJIer  island,  the  population  does  over  the  islands.    Mr.  Layard^s  note  said  that 

not  exceed  400,  all  Christians.   Several  Ameri-  her  Majesty's  Government  refused  to  admit 

can  missionaries  reside  among  thera.    The  ex-  the  right  claimed  by  Spain  over  the  Caro- 

portation,  amounting  to  48  tons  of  copra,  is  in  line  or  Pelew  Islands,  ^*  over  which  she  has 

the  hands  of  a  German  firm.    Ponape  is  the  never  exercised,  and  does  not  now  exercise, 

headquarters  of  the  American  missionaries,  any  actual  dominion."    The  German  note  was 

There  are  11  of  them  on  the  island,  and  about  of  the  same  purport.    To  these  protests  no 

as  many  traders,  agents  of  an  English,  a  Ger*  answer  was  ever  returned  by  the  Spanish  Gk>v- 

man,  and  an  American  house.    The  exports  emment.     In  the  Grerman  note  Count  Hatz- 

are  about  40  tons  of  copra,  8  tons  of  black-  feldt  said  that  "  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 

edged  pearl,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  nuts  pies  of  modern  international  law  the  Imperial 

of  the  ivory-palm.    On  Ponape  are  the  ruins  Government  would  not  be  able  to  recognize 

of  a  city  built  up  out  of  the  water  on  stone  t^ose  alleged  rights"  (ofsovereignty  and  power 

foundations.    In  Eusaie  are  ruins  of  artificial  to  levy  customs)  *^  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  sano- 

harbors,  small  canals,  a  paved  street,  and  a  tioned  by  treaty,  or  appear  to  have  been  <2«yacto 

large  rectangular  stone  edifice.  exercised."    In  1876  Sefior  Canovas  del  Cas- 

In  the  atolls  of  the  Marshall  group  American  tillo,  when  Prime  Minister,  sud  to  Mr.  Lay- 
missionaries  and  German  and  English  trade-  ard  that  Spain  had  never  claimed  sovereignty 
agents  are  the  white  residents.  Ebon  Atoll,  over  the  Caroline  group.  The  following  year 
the  chief  station  of  the  missionaries,  and  Na-  the  Foreign  Minister,  Sefior  Calderon  Collantes, 
morik,  export  but  little.  Mill!  Atoll  produces  officially  declared  that  the  pretensions  of  Spain 
for  export  90  tons  of  copra.  The  exportation  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  were  limited  to  Snln 
of  Amho,  with  3,000  inhabitants,  is  220  tons,  and  the  acljacent  islands.  The  British  Govern- 
divided  between  the  Hemsh'eims  and  the  South  ment  sent  a  squadron  in  1882  to  punish  the 
Sea  Trading  and  Plantation  Company,  and  the  natives  of  the  northern  island  of  the  Pelew 
English  house  of  Henderson  &  Macfarlane.  nroup  for  an  outrage  committed  on  a  wrecked 
The  export  of  majuro^  850  tons,  passes  mainly  British  crew  two  years  before,  and  on  the  re- 
through  English  hands.  The  produce  of  both  port  of  outrages  on  the  natives  committed  by 
islands  is  often  greatiy  diminished  by  native  O'Eeefe^s  agents  in  Yap,  sent  a  man-of-war  to 
wars.    In  Jaluit,  which  produces  70  tons,  and  investigate  the  matter. 

exports  large  quantities  collected  by  the  traders  In  the  spring  of  1886,  after  Germany  had 

from  the  other  islands  of  the  group  and  the  planted  her  flag  in  Papua  and  New  Britain, 

Caroline  Islands,  the  German  firms  alone  are  and  had  hud  down  the  doctrine  at  the  Congo 

represented.  conference  that  the  effective  exercise  of  sover- 

Spanidi  ClalBs  vf  SoTcrdgaty. — In  the  absence  eignty  alone  confers  sovereign  rights,  the  Span* 

of  any  contending  claims,  the  Caroline  Islands,  ish  governor  of  the  Philippines  published  a  de- 

or  at  least  the  Central  Carolines  and  the  Pe-  cree  ordering  the  naval  authorities  to  make 

lews,  have  usually  been  considered  as  forming  arrangements,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  effects 

a  part  of  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain.    They  ive  possession  of  the  island,  to  send  war- vessels 

were  discovered  by  Spaniards ;  they  lie  near  to  Yap  to  hoist  the  Spanish  flag. 

Spanish  colonies ;  until  recent  times  the  Span-  The  spring  and  summer  passed  away  without 

iards  alone  held  communication  with  the  isl-  this  intention  being  carried  out,  untO  the  dis- 

anders ;  and  they  have  been  marked  on  the  patch  of  a  German  gunboat  for  the  purpose  of 

maps  as  Spanish  territory  since  their  discovery  occupying  them  in  the  name  of  Germany  ira- 

in  the  days  when  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  pressed  the  Spanish  authorities  with  the  neces- 

only  colonizing  powers,  and  when  the  whole  sity  of  prompt  action. 

New  World  was  divided  between  them  in  a  In  August  naval  Lieutenant  Capriles  was 

bull  issued  in  1594  by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  commissioned  as  governor  of  the  Caroline  and 

who  drew  a  line  across  the  map  as  the  bound-  Pelew  Islands,  and  sent  in  the  steamer  Car- 

ary  of  their  respective  dominions.    The  Span-  riedo  to  take  possession,  with  an  infantry  lien- 

ish  Government  has  exercised  authority  over  tenant  as  his  secretary,  28  soldiers,  and  2J5  con- 

the  islands  by  such  acts  as  carrying  off  the  en-  victs  to  build  stations.    He  was  accompanied 

tire  population  of  some  of  the  smaller  ones  to  by  four  Spanish  monks,  who  went  to  convert 

the  Ladrones.    Its  sovereignty  was  never  con-  the  natives. 

tested  until  the  question  was  raised  by  the  The  natives  of  Yap,  who  suffered  from  the 

English  and  German  Governments  in  1875  in  arbitrary  and  uiyust  dealings  of  O^Eeefe  and 

connection  with  an  attempt  of  the  Spanish  the  other  Europeans,  and  who  wished  a  stop 

consul  at  Hong-Kong  to  perform  official  acts  to  be  put  to  the  endless  wars  among  them- 

with  reference  to  the  Carolines.    He  demand-  selves,  petitioned  the  Governor-General  of  the 

ed  that  certain  natives  of  the  islands  who  were  Philippines  for  a  Spanish  protectorate  in  Sep- 

rescued  at  sea  should  be  placed  in  his  care,  and  teraber,  1884.    Captain  Holcombe,  the  Ameri- 

that  a  German  vessel  clearing  for  the  islands  can  trader,  prepared  and  presented  the  docn- 
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ment  on  tbelr  bebalf.    Id  Febmarj,  18S5,  the  were  ordered,  before  the  news  reached  Spain, 

corvette  Velasoo  visited  the  islauda,  but  did  to  complete  the  SpanUb  oooupation  of  Ytip  it 

not  ooDSnmmate  an;  form  nf  aoneiation.    la  their  force  was  equal  to  ibat  of  the  GermaDa. 

Jnlj,  188fi,  an  appropriation  of  money  tor  the  The  omiser  Velasco  left  Manila  for  that  pnr- 

administratioD  of  the  ialands  was  indnded  in  poK.    The  litis  called  at  Henila  to  report  b; 

the  badget  of  the  Philippinea,  tele^aph  to  the  German  GovemmenL    The 

nt  Fliatlig  <f  the  GeiBaa  Flag.— The  Spanish  troo^  on  the  Velaano,  afterward  replaced  bj 

vessels  Uanila  and  San  Quentin  arrived  at  Tap  the  Valiente,  took  poaseaeion  of  the  island. 

Aogast  S8,  and  began  to  make  preparationa  EidteaMut  la  Spala.— The  German  attempt  to 

for  taking  formal  poaeesaioa  of  the   island,  annex  the  Caroline  Islands  auddenly  chilled 

Seflor  Oaprilea,  aa  governor,  selected  a  site  for  the  cordial  feelings  existbg  between  Spain  and 

a  flag-staff  and  made  a  formal  deolaralion  of  German;,  and  roased  a  sentiment  of  aoimoritj 

the  act,  attested  b;  his  staff  and  the  friars  ac-  to  German;  so  atroDg  that  it  seemed  likel;  to 


companfing  the  expedition.  On  the  night  of  prodace  a  war  between  the  two  oonntriea. 
AagDst  24  the  German  gnnboat  Iltia  steamed  The  effusive  warmth  of  feeling  manifested  b; 
into  the  harbor  and  landed  men,  who  hoisted  the  visit  of  King  Alfonso  to  Oermany,  led  to 
the  German  war-flag  and  took  posseaaion  in  the  insult  of  the  Spanish  King  b;  a  Parisian 
the  name  of  German;.  The  imperial  flag  nn-  mob  and  the  estrangement  from  France  of  all 
exptectedl;  met  the  view  of  the  Spaniards  the  parties  bnt  the  Republicans.  The  canse  of  the 
next  morning.  The  newl;  appointed  Spanish  intimate  relations  between  the  Spanish  and 
governor  wished  to  pnll  it  down  and  effect  an  Gennan  Governments  was  the  service  rendered 
oocnoation  b;  force,  bnt  was  reetr^ned  b;  the  b;  German;  in  introdacing  Spain  into  the  Ed- 
naral  oommander,  to  whom  Gen.  Tarreros  had  ropean  concert  after  seventy  rears  of  existence 
given  orders  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  Ger-  as  a  second-rate  power.  Jules  Ferry,  during 
msoa.  The  Spanish  officers  delivered  to  the  his  flrst  minisb;,  snggested  the  idea  and  prof- 
German  commander  a  formal  protest.  Oaptdn  fared  his  servioM,  hut  Count  de  la  Vega,  the 
Espana  then  re-einbarked  the  cattle  and  mate-  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  at  the  time,  preferred 
rials  and  returned  to  report  to  the  Governor-  to  accept  the  offices  of  German;.  The  project 
General  at  Manila.    The  Spanish  commanders  has  not  yet  been  carried  ont.    The  Caroline 
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moident  was  now  made  the  most  of  by  the  oral  press  called  upon  the  Goyerament  to  de- 
Spanish  Repablicans,  and  was  also  used  by  the  clare  war.  In  Valencia  the  German  flag  was 
Liberal  opposition  for  political  purposes,  while  insulted  in  the  same  way  as  at  Madrid.  In 
anti-German  sentiment  in  France  found  a  vent  Saragossa  and  other  towns  similar  demonstra- 
in  inspiring  Spanish  hostility  to  Germany.  The  tions  took  place.  Many  merchants  trading 
citfes  of  Spain  became  the  scene  of  demonstra-  with  Germany  countermanded  their  orders, 
tions  against  Germany,  which,  besides  express-  The  excitement  continued  for  weeks  at  Barce- 
ing  a  general  sentiment  that  the  Germans  had  lona,  Valencia,  and  other  republican  centers, 
presumed  upon  the  military  inferiority  of  Spain  Many  newspapers  were  confiscated  or  de- 
to  override  her  well-defined  and  substantial  nounoed  by  the  authorities.  About  two  hun- 
rights,  were  the  cover  of  a  Liberal  assault  dred  persons  were  arrested  for  seditious  cries 
upon  the  ministry,  a  Republican  manifestation  in  different  towns. 

against  the  foriu  of  government,  a  Garlist  at-  On  the  day  of  the  Madrid  outbreak  there 

tack  upon  the  dynasty,  and  an  outpouring  of  was  momentary  danger  of  anarchy.    The  min- 

the  French  spirit  of  revenge  inspired  by  the  isters  hesitated  to  employ  the  Civil  Guard  to 

strong  French  influences  in  Spain.  repress  the  demonstration,  and  after  they  were 

The  official  press  at  first  expressed  the  gen-  sent  they  began  to  fraternize  with  the  mob. 

eral  indignation,  and  no  steps  were  taken  by  Captain-General  Pavia  marched  to  the  spot  at 

the  Government  to  check  the  outburst  un-  the  head  of  his  troops ;  but  order  was  not  cpm- 

til  the  popular  mind  was  dangerously  excited,  pletely  restored  for  three  days.    It  is  said  that 

while  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  German  the  ministers  proposed  to  declare  war  against 

Government  gave  hopes  of  a  peaceful  issue  not  Germany,  but  that  the  King  refused  to  sign 

derogatory  to  Spanish  honor.    When  the  Gov-  the  decree,  and  declared  that,  if  the  country  in 

ernment  began  to  frown  upon  the  demonstra-  the  end  insisted  upon  war,  he  would  abdicate 

tions,  they  were  taken  up  by  all  the  opposition  rather  than  share  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin 

elements  and  becanie  extravagant  lana  furious,  of  Spain. 

The  German  Government  was  prepared  for  Count  Solms,  the  German  minister,  de- 
remonstrances  and  for  a  course  of  bickering  manded  satisfaction  for  the  insult  to  the  lega- 
after  the  manner  of  the  colonial-  disputes  with  tion.  Sefior  Elduayen,  in  a  note  dated  Sept. 
England ;  but  it  was  surprised  at  so  angry  an  10,  informed  the  German  Government  that  tiie 
ebullition  of  national  ill-will,  and  was  impelled  police  officers  charged  with  protecting  the 
to  alter  its  policy  accordingly.  legation  and  the  German  consulate  at  Valen- 

A  demonstration  of  the  political  and  social  cia  had  been  dismissed,  and  that  the  supposed 
clubs  of  Madrid  took  place  on  August  28,  the  ringleader  and  fifteen  others  had  been  com- 
previous  prohibition  of  the  Government  having  mitted  to  trial  for  the  Madrid  outrage, 
oeen  withdrawn.  A  procession  of  thirty  thou-  The  Ministry  of  the  Marine  was  authorized 
sand  persons  marched  through  the  streets,  to  purchase  two  fast  cruisers  in  England, 
cheering  Spain  and  the  army,  and  stopping  to  IHploiuttc  OomspMdeiicei — In  a  note  to  Spain, 
listen  to  patriotic  speeches  from  the  balconies  dated  Aug.  9,  Germany  made  known  her  in- 
of  the  political  and  military  clubs.  On  the  26th  tention  to  establish  her  sovereignty  in  the  Caro- 
demonstrations  were  held  in  Seville,  Santiago,  line  Islands  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
Corunna,  and  other  towns.  The  Government  other  powers.  The  Spanish  Government  re- 
resorted  to  repressive  means  to  quell  the  ex-  plied,  claiming  sovereign  rights  over  the  islands, 
citement  A  military  officer  was  disciplined  and  declaring  the  intention  to  take  possession 
for  taking  part  in  the  demonstrations,  and  the  immediately.  The  German  commander  was 
Army  and  Navy  Club  was  closed  because  it  meanwhile  on  the  way  to  the  Carolines  and 
struck  all  German  names  from  the  list  of  hon-  beyond  the  reach  of  telegraphic  comrannica- 
orary  membership,  including  that  of  the  Prus-  tion,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  PhiHp- 
sian  Crown  Prince.  Gen.  Sfdamanca  and  other  pines  were  instructed  to  take  formal  possession 
officers  sent  back  German  decorations  with  of  the  islands  if  there  was  yet  time  before  the 
which  they  had  been  complimented.  German  flag  was  raised  over  them.    Immedi- 

On  the  evening  when  the  official  telegram  re-  ately  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  German 

Sorting  the  German  occupation  of  Yap  reached  occupation  of  the  Caroline  Islands  the  Spanish 

[adrid,  September  4,  a  concourse  of  people  Government  sent  a  protest  to  Germany.    The 

rushed  to  the  German  legation,  tore  down  the  German  reply  was  that  no  official  notice  of  the 

imperial  arms  and  flag-staff,  and  publicly  burned  occupation  had  been  received,  and  that,  if  it 

them  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  with  cries  of  *^  Down  had  taken  place,  the  Grerman  Government  would 

with  Germany  I '^  and  then  gave  an  ovation  to  annul  the  act  if  it  was  found  that  Spain^s 

Gen.  Salamanca  on  account  of  his  declarations  claims  were  well  founded.    The  Spanish  min- 

of  hostility  to  Germany.    The  police  arrested  istry  thereupon  sent  a  vigorously  worded  note 

sixty  of  the  demonstrants,  a  guard  was  placed  denying  that  the  Spanish  claims  admitted  of 

at  the  German  legation,  and  orders  were  given  discussion.    The  German  Government  replied 

to  suppress  riotous  demonstrations  by  force  of  by  telegraph,  Aug.  24,  that  it  was  prepared 

arms.  The  following  evening  a  crowd  gathered  to  consider  the  Spanish  claims  in  Uie  most 

about  the  royal  palace,  shouting,  '*  Long  live  friendly  spirit,  and  added  that  the  German 

Spain  I ''  ^^Long  live  King  Alfonso  I  *'  The  Lib-  protectorate  was  established  after  an  invest!* 
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gation  of  legal  and  bietoricol  evtdenoe  that  led  raemoraDdam,  In  reply  to  a  note  from  Mr,  de 
to  the  belief  that  the  islandi  were  ownerless  Bongeo,  BritiBh  ehorgi  d'affairet,  reoalliDR  the 
terntory,  npon  the  repeated  request  of  Qertnan  diaarowal  ot  Mvereigiitj  over  the  Oarolioe 
subjeota  trading  in  the  Caroline  Iglandg,  and  lalanda,  in  whioh  be  explained  awaj  the  iie- 
with  no  intention  of  infringing  npon  prior  niSoanoe  of  hii  former  admiwion,  and  reassert- 
rigbta.  The  German  Government  expreaaed  a  ed  the  abaolute  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the 
wiUmgneas  to  anbmit  the  qneation  to  arbitra-  whole  of  the  Caroline  lalwidB,  while  offering 
Uon,  if  neceaaar^  to  make  commeroial  oonoeasiona  and  ugnifyiDB 

On  Aug.  81  Prince  Bismarck  addreeaed  a  a  wiUingaeas  to  accept  the  proposed  mediation 
note  to  the  Spaniah  Government,  in  wliicb  he    of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

argoed  againat  the  Spanish  claim.     German       In  a  note  to  Connt  Benomar,  dated  SepL 
merohanta,  he  aaid.  bad  settled  on  the  islands,    10,  the  Bpanisb  minister  said  that  the  na- 
and  by  their  indostrj  and  eacrifioes  had  de-    tivee  of  the  islands  reoognieed  Don  Alfonso  aa 
veloped  trade  and  production,  in  the  belief   their  sovereign,  and  reminded  the  German 
that  the  islanda  were  ownerless.     They  wonld    Government  of  the  royal  order  to  esUblish 
Dot  have  established  themselves  there  if  they    looal  authority  at  Yap,  pobKjhed  in  Maroh 
supposed  that  the  islands  stood  under  Spani^    Ee  pointed  ont  that  the  doctrine  ot  effective 
sovereignty,  because  in  Span- 
ish   colonies    difflcnlties    are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  foreign 
trade.    There  were,  he  aidd, 
no  indicationB  of  Spanish  au- 
thority in  the  islanda,    Spain 
had  not  answered  the  German 
and  English  note,  nor  had  she 
exercised  tbe  sovereign  rights 
claimed  at  that  time,  nor  given 
notice,  as  is  ccstomary,  at  any 
later  date  of  an  int«ntion  to 
annex  the  islands.    He  closed 
with  a  proposal  to  snbmit  the 
qnestion  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
power  friendly  to  both  claim- 
ants.   In  the  Oerman  note,  re- 
ceived in  Madrid  Sept.  S,  it 
was  intimated  that,  if  Spain 
conld  show  that  her  ships  nad 
d»  faOo  taken  posseasion  of 
Tap  before  the  arrival  of  the 
German  vessel,  the  German 
Government,  guided  by  the 
rnle  it  had  □nii'ormly  nphdd, 
wonld  abandon  iu  cluro  to 

tbe  island.     Connt  Hatifeldt,  "■>  use's  hoitib,  traon's  i*Lun> 

the  German  Foroign  Secre- 
tary, informed  Count  Benomar,  Spanish  minis-  occupation  agroed  to  in  the  Berlin  Conference 
t«r  at  Berlin,  that  the  instrnctions  ot  the  com-  applies  only  to  Africa.  Tbe  note  concluded 
,  mander  of  the  German  ganboat  were  not  to  by  offering  to  Gennaoy  free  trade  with  the 
hoist  the  German  flag  if  he  found  the  Spanish  Carolines  and  Pelews,  the  right  to  eetablish 
flag  already  plimted  in  tbe  islanda.  Count  factories  and  plantations,  and  a  ^ta  for  a  naval 
Bolms  in  Madrid  explained  that  if  the  German    station  in  the  islands. 

Government  had  been  aware  of  Spanish  claims  Tbe  Spanish  Government  at  first  rejected 
before  dispatching  tbe  gunboat,  it  wonld  have  tbe  proposition  to  arbitrate,  declining  to  admit 
pot  off  the  occupation  until  an  nnderatanding  that  there  was  any  material  for  arbitraUon. 
conld  be  reached.  England  and  Italy  offered  friendly  counsel  to 

On  Sept.  T  Count  Solms,  the  German  min-  'Spain  to  accept  this  mode  of  settlement,  and 
ister  at  ifadrid,  commonioated  to  SeDor  Oano-  France,  Rnseia,  and  Aastria-Uungary  approved 
vas  tbe  intention  of  Germany  to  retire  from  the  advice.  The  Spanish  Goverament  finally 
Tap  pending  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  dlspate.  agreed  to  accept  the  German  proposal  to  snb- 
The  Emperor  William  telegraphed  to  King  mit  the  dispute  to  the  Pope  for  his  mediation 
Alfon!«  that  be  had  no  intention  of  treucbing  if  the  two  powers  were  unable  to  come  to  an 
npon  Spanish  rights.  The  publication  of  the  nnderstanding  by  direct  negotiation.  Tbe  Qer- 
conversation  held  between  Sefior  Canovas  and  man  Chancellor  was  willing  to  accept  any  ao- 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard  in  lS7fl  plaoeil  tbe  ministry  lution  of  the  qnestion  of  the  Carolines,  which 
in  an  awkward  predicament.  In  the  latter  had  placed  tbe  Spanish  crown  In  peril,  if  not 
part  of  September  SeDor  Canovas  drew  op  a    tbe  European  peace,  and  led  to  tae  peraonal 
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interferenoe  of  the  Emperor  William,  provided 
the  settiement  did  not  yield  the  priDciple  be 
upheld  requiring  substantial  settlement  or  ef- 
fective larisdiction  as  a  condition  of  recogniz- 
ing claims  to  a  sovereignty  or  protectorate. 
He  refused  to  admit  that,  if  the  prior  arrival 
of  the  Spanish  vessels  was  to  be  constrned  as 
effecting  a  title  to  possession,  the  other  islands 
were  affected  by  the  resalt,  and  gave  out  that 
Germany  would  not  recognize  any  claims  based 
upon  the  contiguity  of  the  islands  to  Spanish 
possessions  or  on  the  right  of  discovery,  the 
rapal  grant,  or  other  historical  grounds. 

The  Emperor  William  and  King  Alfonso  each 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  asking  him  to 
consent  to  act  as  mediator.  He  signified  his 
willingness  on  Sept  26.  Pope  Leo  was  grati- 
fied, because  he  has  considered  it  one  of  his 
duties  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  princes, 
and  between  princes  and  their  people.  Ac- 
cording to  the  numeroas  precedent:!,  both  par- 
ties are  required  to  submit  the  evidence  and 
documents  relating  to  their  claims,  which  are 
discussed  in  a  special  congregation  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  their  conclusions  are  submitted  to 
the  Pope  for  his  final  decision. 

In  a  note  dated  Oct.  1,  Prince  Bismarck 
argues  against  Spain^s  historical .  pretensions, 
and  denies  that  Germany  in  1875  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  ever  acquiring  colonies.  On 
the  18th  of  October  the  Spanish  Government 
forwarded  a  dispatch  definitely  accepting  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope,  who  formally  accepted 
the  task  on  Oct.  21. 

The  United  States  Government  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Spanish  Government  after  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Pope  was  agreed  upon,  intimating 
that  if  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  islands 
was  recognized,  it  expected  that  the  American 
Protestant  missions  would  be  respected,  and 
complete  freedom  of  religion  allowed.  The 
German  and  Spanish  Governments  came  to  an 
agreement  by  which  Germany  recognized  a  pri- 
or occupation  of  Yap  and  waived  all  claims  to 
the  islands,  with  reservations  as  to  the  Marshall 
and  Gilbert  Islands.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Pope,  subject  to  this  understanding.  His 
office  was  thus  confined  to  recording  the  decis- 
ion already  agreed  upon  on  the  main  question. 

ClEPEJiTEK,  WIUIAH  BEHlAMDr,  an  Eng- 
lish biologist,  bom  in  Exeter,  Oct.  29,  1818; 
died  in  London,  Nov.  10,  1885.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  was  an  eminent 
Unitarian  minister  and  a  writer  on  theological 
subjects,  who  removed  to  Bristol  in  1817,  and 
the  son^s  earlier  life  became  identified  with 
that  city.  Beginning  study  under  his  father's 
persond  direction,  he  developed  a  special 
taste  and  aptitude  for  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  expres«(ea 
a  preference  for  that  of  civil  engineer.  But 
no  suitable  opportunity  offering  in  that  di- 
direction,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  1828  under  Dr.  J.  B.  Estlin,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  the  ethnologist,  at- 
tending also  the  lectures  at  the  Bristol  Medical 


School.  His  studies  were  interrupted  in  the 
winter  of  1882  by  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies  in 
company  with  his  tutor,  but  were  resumed  on 
his  return  to  Bristol ;  and  he  continued  them 
in  1884  at  University  College  and  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London,  and  afterward  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1889.  In  the  mean  time  he 
had  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  where 
he  continued  engaged  also  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  till  1844,  when  he  became  Fnllerian 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. In  1844  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  in  the  next  year,  a  lecturer  in  the 
London  Hospital ;  in  1847,  a  lecturer  on  geolo- 
gy in  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the  exami- 
ners of  the  London  University,  and  editor  of 
the  **  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review  " ;  in  1849,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence at  University  CoUege ;  and  in  1852, 
Principal  of  University  Hall. 

Dr.  Carpenter  began  the  researches  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  results  upon  them,  while  still  quite  young. 
Among  his  earliest  contributions  was  a  paper 
**  On  t£e  Voluntary  and  Instinctive  Actions  of 
living  Beings."  Before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old  he  had  published  articles  on  ^^  Vege- 
table Physiology ''  and  *'  The  Physiology  of  3ie 
Spinal  Marrow,"  and  a  review  of  that  part  of 
WhewelPs  *•  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  " 
which  relates  to  physiology.  On  taking  his 
degree  in  1889,  he  published  a  thesis  ^^On  the 
Physiological  Inferences  to  be  deduced  from 
the  Structure  of  the  Nervous  System  of  Inver- 
tebrated  Animals,"  and  for  it  he  gained  a  gold 
medal.  He  selected  the  functions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  as  the  special  branch  in  which  he 
would  engage.  In  a  review  of  Noble's  ^*  Physi- 
ology of  the  Brain  "  he  exposed  the  unscientific 
character  of  the  claims  of  phrenology,  extended 
the  idea  of  refiex  nervous  function  to  the  cen- 
ters of  sensation  and  ideation,  and  enunciated 
the  fundamental  notions  of  *'  consensual "  and 
of  ideo-^^  motor "  action  with  such  effect  that 
the  author  of  the  book  gave  up  the  chief  hy- 
potheses which  he  had  endeavored  to  enforce. 
In  *^  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  etc..  Historically 
and  Scientifically  Considered,"  he  classified  the 
phenomena  which  these  titles  cover,  and  others 
related  to  them,  under  their  proper  heads,  and 
endeavored  to  explain  them  as  produced  '^  by 
the  automatic  action  of  the  mind  under  the 
influence  of  suggestion,  the  will  being  in  abey- 
ance." 

His  appointment  in  1856  as  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  London,  securing  him  a  compe- 
tent snpport  without  the  drudgery  of  teaching 
and  lecturing,  gave  him  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  genius  in  independent  investi- 
gation. In  this  year  he  published  '^  The  Micro- 
scope and  its  Revelations,"  a  work  that  was 
invaluable  to  the  students  of  his  day,  and  still 
presents  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  instrument  depends.    He 
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ongagod  to  ■peoial  atadlet  of  the  AuBtralian    dtUen,"  and  took  the  highest  inWrert  in  Bodal 
and  Philippine  Foraminlfera,  the  results  of    qnestioiu,  oo  which  he  threw  the  light  of  his 
which  were  ^ven  in  memoirs  to  the  Royal    scientiflo  knowledge.     In  this  line  were  hia 
Society  and  the  Ray  Society,  between  1966    leotares  on  temperanoe,  whioh  have  been  wid»- 
and  1880,    In  these  papers,  according  to  Sir    ly  droalBt«d  in  many  oonntriee,  hot  he  had 
B.  Brodie,  he  showed  the  fallacy  ot  the  then    occasion  to  modify  some  of  the  views  expressed 
current  system  of  classifloadoii    and  laid  the    in  them.    His  papers  were  characterized  by  a 
foandatioQ  of  a  nataral  system,  Wed 
on  those  characters  in  the  internal 
atrnotm'e  and   conformation  of  the 
sUeli  which  are  most  closely  related 
to    the    physiological   conditions   of 
the  animiil.     More  recently  he  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  in- 
vestigation of   the    reanlts   of    tho 
deep-sea  dredging  expeditions  which 
hare  been  sent  ont  from  time  to  time, 
cnlminating  in  that  of  the  Ohallen- 

whioh  he  was  aseooiated  with 

Gwyn  Jeffreja  and  Sir  Wy- 
Tille  ThomBOQ,  both  dead  before 
him.  Theae  investigations,  hy  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  others,  have  added 
immensely  to  our  knowledf^  of  tho 
physics  of  the  sea,  Inclading  the 
phenomena  of  ocean-cnrrents,  and 
the  phenomena  and  oooditiona  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  As  asso- 
ciated with  his  researches  in  these 
branches  may  he  mentioned  also  hia 
reports  on  the  mioroscopio  stTuctare 
of  shells,  presented  to  the  British 
ABso<dation  in  1844  and  onward ; 
his  part  in  the  discnssions  of  the  or- 
ganic nature  of  Eotoin  Canadmta; 
and  his  monograph  on  the  stmctnre 
of  the  feather-star.  His  most  im- 
portant works  were  the  "General 
and  Comparative  Pbysiolt^,"  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  pnblished 
in  1888,  snd  the  «  Hnman  Phyriolo- 

gy,"    which    was   first   published   in  wiliuk  ■uuakdi  cabpihtmb. 

1644.     The    former    work,    thongh 

long  oat  of  print,  is  hardly,  even  now,  mnoh  remarkable  oleamese  of  expression,  which  re- 
hehind  the  times;  and  of  the  latter  and  the  snlted  from  the  thorongfa  mastery  he  possessed 
work  on  the  microacope,  it  rosy  be  said  of  every  anbieot  on  which  he  wrote, 
that  thongh  they  were  first  published  Ions  In  18S1  Dr.  Carpenter  received  the  Royal 
before  the  biological  sciences  had  attained  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  18T1,  the  de- 
thelr  present  magnitode,  they  were  bated  on  gree  of  LL. D.  at  Edinburgh;  and  in  1878  he 
knowledge  ao  wide,  and  were  ao  thoughtfiilly  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
elaborated,  that  editions  of  both  are  still  called    Institute  of  France. 

for.  In  these  works,  Dr.  Carpenter  was  an  Dr.  Carpenter's  death  was  dne  to  bams 
earnest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  develop-  caused  by  npsetting  a  gallipot  of  ignited  spir- 
ment  by  nataral  causes,  and  always  insbted  its,  with  which  he  was  taking  a  hot-air  batJi. 
that  it  was  compatible  with  theism  and  stimn-  mUTTY  mfilHIZjIIIOS,  a  banding  togeth- 
lating  to  the  religions  emotions.  His  latest  er  of  the  various  benevolent  institntions  in  a 
work  in  the  physiological  series  was  the  "Prin-  large  city,  for  mntnal  protection  against  impo- 
ciples  of  Mental  Physiology,"  and  it  ia  used  as  sition,  for  mora  effective  working  in  the  mat- 
a  teit-book  in  some  of  the  higher  institntions  tor  of  relief,  for  the  economic  disbarsement  of 
of  learning.  He  has  delivered  lectarea  in  the  alms-funds,  for  the  improvement  of  the  oondi- 
United  States  on  "  Human  Automatism,"  and  tion  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  reform  of  abuses, 
the  resnlts  of  the  deep-sea  Investigations.  He  This  reqaires  the  co-operation  of  the  mayor, 
was  President  of  the  British  Awociation  in  the  chief  of  police,  and  all  who  are  ooncemed 
1S73,  and  was  a  member  of  the  principal  in  official  relief-work.  It  shoaM  have  also  the 
lewned  societies  in  his  own  and  other  coun-  oo-operation  of  every  church,  every  asylum, 
triee.    He  was,  moreover,  "essentially  a  good    every  benevolent  society,  fraternity,  or  citizen, 
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BO  far  as  private  relief-work  is  oonoemed.    The  society  in  regard  to  each  case  that  it  has 

New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  adopted,  helped.    A  nnmber  on  the  ciu*d  shows  the  so- 

Oct.  11, 1881,  the  following:  cietj  or  church  from  which  it  comes.    These 

IFA«r«w,  ThereareinthedtyofNewYorkaUu^  cards  are  arranged  alphaheticallj  in  locked 

number  of  independent  sodetieB  engaged  in  teaching  drawers.    When  it  is  found  by  this  means  that 

and  relieving  the  poor  of  the  city  in  their  own  homea;  two  or  more  societies  have  helped  the  same 

and  whereas,  there  la  at  present  no  ayrtem  of  op-oper-  £-„«-  ^  notice  is  sent  to  each  wHsietv  aho w- 

ation  by  which  these  Bocietiea  can  receive  definite  mu-  J*™"/»  »  °^"*^J*  ^^  ^  ^^^  society,  ano w- 

tual  information  in  regajd  to  the  work  of  each  other;  ^^  What  the  Others  have  done  for  it.     These, 

and  whereas,  without  some  such  system,  it  is  impoa-  cards  are  shown  to  no  one  that  is  not  known 

Bible  that  much  of  their  effort  should  not  be  wasted,  to  have  a  right  to  see  them,  nor  is  the  informa- 

and  even  do  harm  by  encouraging  pauperism  and  im-  ^5^,^  ^j^^^  contain  given  to  any  but  those  who 

^^^h€d,^Tlirthe  Commiasionere  of  New  York  ^^"^^  a  right  to  it  A  street-raster  has  been 
City  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  take  such  made  by  takmg  all  the  names  from  the  alpha- 
steps  as  they  may  deem  wise,  to  inaugurate  a  system  betioal  cards,  and  patting  them  on  other  cards, 
of  mutual  help  and  co-operation  between  such  socie-  according  to  streets  and  street-numbers.  These 
^^'                                     ,   .  cards  are  arranged  by  the  street-numbers,  and 

Thereupon  those  commissioners  caused  a  each  street  is  kept  in  a  package  by  itself.  By 
constitution  to  be  prepared,  and  invited  cer-  looking  over  one  of  these  packages,  a  person 
tain  men  to  become  members  of  the  central  can  tell  how  many  families  in  a  street  have  re- 
council.  These  men,  and  some  ex-officio  mem-  oeived  charitable  relief,  or  have  had  members 
hers,  met  on  Feb.  8,  1882,  and  oijjanized  the  in  the  penitentiary.  It  is  found  from  this 
council  and  society.  The  constitution  pro-  street-register  that  alms-getting  families  tend 
vides  that  the  society  shall  be  conducted  upon  to  congregate.  A  dozen  such  families  are  often 
the  following  fundamental  principles :  reported  as  living  at  one  street-number.    The 

Every  department  of  its  work  shall  be  completely  greatest  number  of  families  reported  from  one 

severed,  from  all  questions  of  religious  beUef,politicii,  honso  is  eighty-three.     This  shows  that  the 

"'No'^^n  renresenting  the  society  ux  any  capadty  }^^^^  ^  ^"^^"^^  ^  ^^^^^^  '«'*  «"PPOrt  '^  con- 

whatsoever  shall  use  his  position  for  the  purpose  of  tagiooa. 

pro^lytism  or  spiritual  instruction.  IifiinttttM. — ^The  central  office  receives  in- 

The'sooiety  shall  not  directly  dispense  alms  in  any  formation  from  all  the  societies,  churches,  and 

*^Th    bieots  of  the  sodetv  shall  be-  individuals  that  wiU  furnish  it.    Two  hundred 

To  b^  i  center  of  intercommunication  between  the  and  one  societies  and  churches  have  agreed  to 

various  churches  and  charitable  agencies  in  the  city,  send  to  the  society  the  name,  address,  and  aU 

To  foster  harmonious  oo-open»on  between  them,  they  know  of  those  that  receive  help  from 

and  to  check  the  evils  of  Ae  overlaTOing  of  reUef.  them,  or  apply  to  them  for  help.    The  cards 

JL\Trj?^crV^^feft.±^^.jS2  are.rranged4h.beaoally.    Of  oour«.  where 

society  for  inquiry,  and  to  send  the  persons  having  a  several  cards  oeanng  tne  same  name  and  ad- 

ieffitimate  interest  in  such  cases  full  reporto  of  the  re-  dress  are  reodved  from  various  sources,  they 

sultB  of  invoBtigation.      ,      ,    ,             „            ,  come  together,  and  the  "  overlapping  of  chari- 

ca2^  n^^oSJS^f iJ[^riS?^  personally  attend  t^ble  rSief  "  is  at  once  discovered,  and  each 

**To  obt^from^the  moper^rities  and  charitable  ^^detf  hiterested  is  told  of  all  that  the  others 

individuals  suitable  and  adequate  relief  for  deserving  have  reported  concerning  that  individual  whom 

ca^s.  all  have  been  helping.    The  card  system  ren- 

ToprooMie  work  for  poor  persons  who  are  capable  ders  it  certain  that  the  information  received 

of  being  whoUy  or  nartGOly  self-iupportmg.  |^^  ^  ^^  ^^  wherever  the  person 

To  repress  mendusty  by  the  above  means  and  by  ,    ,     j        ,7*^     pait»w    wu^*w»«    i.u«  y^i^avu 

the  prosecution  of  impostois.  helped  applies  to  only  one  church,  or  society. 

To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  poor  by  Roonal  dr  individual;  for,  once  in  the  cases,  unless 

and  sanitary  reforms,  and  by  the  inculcation  01  habits  some  inqairy  comes  concemipg  that  special 

of  providence  and  self-dependence.  person,  we  card  is  probably  never  looked  at 

There  is  a  central  office  at  No.  21  University  again,  as  it  is  one  among  96,496  that  are  now 

Place,  where  the  Oouncil  meets  and  the  gen-  filed  in  the  central  office.    One  of  the  results 

eral  business  of  the  society  is  transacted,  and  of  the  work  of  the  society  in  Boston  was  said 

where  record  is  kept  of  all  its  work.   At  the  be-  to  be  that  *'  it  had  taught  the  poor  that  it  was 

ginning  of  the  active  work  of  the  society,  many  bad  policy  to  lie.'*    In  one  case  a  woman  was 

societies  and  churches  agreed  to  use  it  as  a  me-  arrested  whose  baby  of  two  months  had  been 

dium  through  which  to  exchange  information  four  times  baptized  in  as  many  weeks ! 

in  regard  to  their  mutual  beneficiaries.    The  The  namber  of  houses  registered  by  the  New 

Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  York  society  as  occupied  by  the  dependent  or 

also  agreed  to  give  all  the  information  it  might  vicious  classes  reaches  21,410. 

have  about  those  who  received  city  coal,  and  ChifttaUe  Wark* — In  such  a  vast  city,  the 

money  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  adult  only  way  to  obtain  any  hold  at  all  upon  the 

blind,  and  about  those  persons  committed  to  poor  is  to  take  a  comparatively  small  area  and 

the  penitentiary  and  to  the  work-house.  confine  one's  labors  to  that,  seeking  to  gain  the 

EeglBtntlM* — Registration  is  done  by  means  same  sort  of  knowledge  concerning  it  and  its 

of  cards  upon  which  each  reporting  society  inhabitants  that  the  people  of  a  village  or  small 

transcribes  all  the  information  it  gives  to  the  town  have  of  one  another.    The  great  danger 
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of  a  city  ooraes  from  the  absolute  independence  Southwest,  where  ample  work  waits  for  tens 
of  each  other  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  of  thousands  of  rough-and-ready  hands  willing 
human  tie,  no  relation  to  each  other;  local  to  brave  the  toils  and  privations  of  frontier 
public  opinion  has  no  influence  over  individu-  life.  But  few  families  are  found  in  the  city 
als,  because  it  does  not  exist ;  each  family  lives  that  are  willing  thus  to  sunder  social  ties  and 
by  itself  and  for  itself,  and  is  lost  in  the  host  be  placed  where  they  must  work  or  starve, 
that  surrounds  it.  The  ideal  of  the  district  especially  if  they  have  had  a  taste  of  the  *^  poi- 
office  is  a  place  known  to  the  poor  of  the  dis-  son  of  unearned  bread."  The  great  minority 
trict,  where  they  may  come  for  advice,  for  prefer  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  in  the 
help  in  every  kind  of  trouble ;  where  they  mav  city,  and  fall  back  upon  charity, 
find  a  firiend  who  will  think  with  them,  work  £ar]y  in  1884  the  Committee  on  Co-operation 
with  them,  struggle  by  their  side,  until  some  held  a  conference  with  several  relief  societies, 
means  have  been  found  to  lift  them  out  of  their  aud  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  care- 
distress — ^a  place  known  to  the  well-to^do  of  ful  analysis  of  several  thousand  cases  showed 
die  district,  where  they  may  meet  together  that,  of  the  relief  given,  over  65  per  cent,  was 
and  may  discuss  plans  for  helping  all  their  apparently  to  able-bodied  men,  who  should  be 
neighbors,  rich  and  poor,  as  well  as  themselves,  self-supporting.  The  outcome  of  the  conference 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  the  city  has  was  a  resolution  "  that  all  aid  given  to  able- 
been  divided  into  districts,  at  present  covering  bodied  men  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
the  east  side  of  the  city  from  Houston  to  Sev-  abling  them  to  find  employment  in  or  out  of 
enty-ninth  Street,  and  on  the  west  from  Hous-  the  city."  A  second  conference  shortly  fol- 
ton  to  Fifty-third  Street  The  idea  is,  to  have  a  lowed,  at  which  tbe  establishment  of  a  ^*  Cen- 
place  where  the  poor  can  find  a  friend  without  tral  Labor  Exchange  for  Males  "  was  urged  upon 
a  weary  journey.  Each  district  has  its  own  the  constituents  of  the  society  by  a  circular  in 
committee.  These  committees  are  composed  which  the  several  relief  agencies  and  private 
of  men  who  give  time  and  labor  in  seeking  a  donors  were  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  join 
solution  of  the  great  difficulties  that  surround  in  and  contribute  toward  the  formation  and 
the  questions  of  poverty  and  charity.  Each  support  of  a  free  labor  exchange  ;  and  if  each 
committee  has  an  office,  located  convenient-  would  statedly  furnish  information  as  to  the 
ly  in  its  district,  and  each  has  its  paid  agent,  number,  character,  trades,  and  employments 
whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  the  poor  of  the  dis-  of  the  able-bodied  men  occasionally  or  habitu- 
trict  who  call  or  are  renorted  at  the  office,  to  ally  relieved  by  them.  But  the  difficulty  of 
investigate  each  case  ana  confer  with  the  com-  getting  concerted  efforts  toward  the  desired 
mittee  as  to  the  best  method  for  its  relief.  The  end  has  kept  the  matter  thus  far  in  abeyance.  . 
society  has  found  men  and  women  willing  to  Werk  acetnplbbed. — ^The  whole  amount  of 
act  as  "  friendly  visitors."  These  are  people  work,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  statistics, 
that  volunteer  to  vint  and  stand  by  the  poor  is  as  follows :  9,844  distinct  applications  for 
families  committed  to  their  care.  They  are  help  were  made  at  the  offices.  These  may 
pledged  not  to  give  relief,  except  in  extreme  be  counted  at  a  moderate  estimate  to  repre- 
cases,  as  the  families  are  apt  to  be  demoralized  sent  82,000  persons.  Of  the  9,844,  only  6,169 
if  they  receive  direct  aid.  The  main  idea  is,  were  found  to  be  such  as  could  be  taken  in 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  Employ-  charge  by  the  society ;  tlie  rest  were  simply 
ment  frequently  solves  this  difficulty.  After  referred  to  some  probable  source  of  help, 
this  has  been  procured,  comes  the  need  of  some  Among  those  taken  in  charge,  but  827,  or  less 
one  to  teach  providence.  All  this  is  the  work  than  7  per  cent.,  were  found  to  require  con- 
of  the  friendly  visitor.  tinuous  relief,  and  of  these  288  were  put  into 

The  society  is  often  used  as  an  agency  for  hospitals,  asylums,  or  homes.  Less  than  one 
inquiry  concerning  the  standing  and  work  of  fourth  (1,269)  were  found  to  need  temporary 
the  various  charitable  enterprises,  by  those  relief,  and  relief  was  secured  on  1,468  oc- 
from  whom  they  solicit  contributions.  It  has  oasions  from  churches,  societies,  the  Depart- 
also  been  useful  to  charity  organization  socie-  ment  of  Public  Charities,  or  private  individuals. 
ties  of  other  cities  in  England  and  this  coun-  But  more  than  half  of  all  the  families  that 
try  in  investigating  cases,  and  verifying  state-  came  under  the  care  *  of  the  society  needed 
ments,  in  receiving;  and  forwarding  beneficia-  work  rather  than  relief,  and  these  included 
riea,  seeking  for  missing  persons,  etc.  those  who  by  reason  of  infirmities  or  family 

Tke  Laber  Ibrketei — ^In  February,  1888,  the  cares  could  only  do  special  work,  and  those 

Council  appointed  a  committee  to  see  to  what  who  were  shiftless  or  intemperate,  but  who 

extent  the  society  could  avail  itself  of  the  vari-  might  be  educated  to  independence.    This  ar- 

OQs  labor  markets  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  r^y  of  people  needing  **  work  rather  than  re- 

of  its  applicants  who  pleaded  for  self-supporting  lief"  numbered  2,698  (that  is,  the  number  of 

work  which  they  baa  failed  to  find  in  this  city,  applicants).    Each  probably  had  two  or  three 

The  same  state  of  things  was  found  to  exist  in  others  dependent  on  him,  and  of  these  only 

all  of  the  twenty-five  large  centers  with  which  666  could  be  supplied  with  permanent  and 

the  committee  corresponded ;   and  the  only  regular  work,  while  temporary  or  occasional 

openings  that  were  found  were  along  the  lines  work  was  found  for  only  868,  leaving  more 

of  the  ridlways  in  the  far  West,  £)uth,  and  than  half  without  the  one  thing  they  most 
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needed.  Besides  all  those  mentioned  above,  of  interohange.  Hitherto  it  appeared  to  have 
there  were  876,  or  about  17  per  cent,  who  been  assmned  that  action  took  place  directly 
oonld  not  be  helped  because  of  their  own  vices ;  between  A  and  B,  producing  A  B,  or  between 
and  of  these  807  were  frauds  who  were  ex-  A  B  and  0  D,  producing  A  0  aud  B  D,  for  exam- 
posed  or  suppressed  by  the  district  commit-  pie.  In  studying  the  chemistry  of  carbon  corn- 
tees,  while  1,168  begging  cases  were,  during  pounds,  they  became  acquainted  with  a  large 
the  same  year,  dealt  with  by  the  special  offi-  number  of  instances  in  which  a  more  or  lees 
oer  engaged  in  that  work.  Among  these  lat-  minute  quantity  of  a  substance  was  capable  of 
ter,  716,  or  68  percent,  were  able-bodied,  and  inducing  change  in  the  body  or  bodies  with 
only  60,  or  6}-  per  cent.,  were  apparently  needy  which  it  was  associated  without  apparently 
and  worthy,  all  of  whom  were  almshouse  cases;  itself  being  altered.  But  so  little  had  been 
and  167  were  not  destitute  and  had  the  means  done  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  influence  of 
of  self-support,  while  604  were  persistently  dis-  the  contact-substance,  or  catalyst,  as  he  would 
solute.  term  it,  that  its  importance  was  not  duly  ap- 

Reports  for  1886  show  672  oases  made  self-  predated.    Recent  discoveries,  however,  must 

supporting  by  employment,  loans,   removing  nave  given  a  rude  shock,  from  which  it  could 

burdens,  etc.,  864  cases  adequately  helped  by  never  recover,  to  the  belief  in  the  assumed 

developing  their  own  resources,  166  cases  emi-  simplicity  of  chemioal  change.    The  inference 

grated  where  they  could  be  self-supporting,  or  that  might  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Baker's  observa- 

relatives  could  care  for  them ;  in  all,  1,092  fam-  tions  on  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  phos- 

ilies  taken  off  the  relief  provision  of  the  city.  phorus— that  those  substances  in  purity  were  in- 

Street-Bcggan. — ^Experience  with  the  problem  combustible  in  pure  oxygen— was  indeed  start- 
of  street-begging  convinces  the  society  that  ling.  But  if  it  were  a  logical  conclusion  from 
there  is  absolutely  no  need  or  justification  for  it  the  cases  now  known  to  us  that  chemioal  ao- 
For  the  6  per  cent  possibly  worthy  and  needy,  tion  was  not  possible  between  any  two  sub- 
there  is  abundant  provision,  which  may  be  stances  other  tnan  elementary  atoms,  what  was 
reached  by  application  to  any  relief  agency,  to  the  function  of  the  third  body,  the  catalyst, 
the  police,  or  to  any  office  of  this  society.  and  what  must  be  its  character  with  reference 

During  1886  the  Council  undertook  to  fulfill  to  one  or  both  of  the  primary  agents?  The 
its  pledge  to  the  public  to  make  6very  effort  speaker  had  once  defined  chemical  action  as 
to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  street-begging.  A  reversed  electrolysis,  stating  that  in  any  case 
special  officer,  commissioned  as  deputy-sheriff,  in  which  such  action  was  to  take  place  it  was 
deals  with  this  class,  with  many  satisfactory  essential  that  the  system  operated  upon  should 
results.  It  is  his  duty  to  follow  up  all  persons  contain  a  material  of  the  nature  of  an  eleo- 
found  soliciting  or  receiving  alms  upon  the  trolyte.  Prof.  Armstrong  agreed,  with  Lothar 
street,  with  a  view  to  a  proper  and  speedy  Meyer,  that  the  negative  elements  tend  to  ex- 
provision  for  them  if  needy  and  worthy,  and  hibit  a  higher  valency  toward  each  other  than 
to  their  removal  from  the  streets  and  their  toward  positive  elements ;  and  that,  in  the  ma- 
proper  discipline  if  found  to  be  fraudulent  or  jority  of  so-called  molecular  compounds,  the 
professional  beggars.  The  society  has  pub-  parent-molecules  are  preserved  intact  by  be- 
lished  several  tracts  bearing  upon  the  general  mg  held  together  by  the  ^^  surplus  affinity ''  of 
subject  of  organized  charity,  and  also  a  classi-  the  negative  elements.  More  attention  ought 
fied  directory  of  the  charitable  resources  of  the  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  structure  of  bod- 
city.  A  library  for  reference  and  information  ies ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  especially 
of  visitors  and  district  workers  has  been  begun,  in  the  case  of  compounds  other  than  those  of 

There  are  at  present  forty-nine  charity  or-  carbon,  chemical  change  involves  change  in 

ganization  societies  in  the  United  States,  and  structure  more  frequency  than  we  are  apt  to 

there  is  one  in  every  large  town  in  Great  Brit-  believe. 

ain.    Tbe  cost  of  maintaining  the  New  York       Complaints  are  not  nnfrequently  made  that 

society  for  a  year  is  about  $26,000.    Its  prin-  a  large  proportion  of  published  work  in  ohem- 

ciples  will  not  permit  it  to  receive  money  from  istry  is  of  little  value,  and  that  chemists  are 

public  funds ;  it  is  supported  entirely  by  pri-  devoting  themselves  too  much  to  the  study  of 

vate  contributions.  the  carbon  compounds,  and  especially  of  syn- 

CHEHIISTRT.    ClMHlcal  Phfloflophyt — ^In  his  ad-  thetic  chemistry ;  that  investigation  is  running 

dress  as  Vice-President  of  the  Chemical  Section  too  much  in  a  few  grooves,  and  that  chemists 

of  the  British  Association,  Prof.  H.  B.  Arm-  are  gross  worshipers  of  formulsB.    But  the  at- 

strong  urges,  as  now  very  desirable,  a  more  tention  paid  to  the  study  of  carbon  compounds 

earnest  and  more  minute  study  of  the  subject  may  be  more  than  justified.  Prof.  Armstrong 

of  chemical  action.    He  defines  chemical  ao-  thinks,  both  by  reference  to  the  results  obtained 

tion  as  being  any  action  of  which  the  conse-  and  to  the  nature  of  the  work  before  us.    *^The 

^uenoe  is  an  alteration  in  molecular  constitu-  inorganic  kingdom  refuses  longer  to  yield  up 

tion  or  composition;  it  might  concern  mole-  her  secrets — new  elements — except  after  se- 

oules  which  are  only  of  one  kind — cases  of  mere  vere  compulsion.    The  organic  kingdom,  both 

decomposition,  of  isomeric  change,  and  of  po-  animal  and  vegetable,  stands  ever  ready  before 

lymerization ;   or  it  might  take  place  between  us.    Little  wonder,  then,  if  problems  directly 

dissimilar  molecules — cases  of  combination  and  bearing  upon  life  prove  the  more  attractive  to 
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the  living.     The  phyBioloffist  complains  that  gnase  and  figurea  of  magnetism  might  be 

probably  95  per  cent,  of  tiae  solid  matters  of  used. 

Hying  structares  are  pore  unknowns  to  ns,  and  W.  W.  J.  Nicol  has  proposed  the  theory  that 
that  the  f  ondamental  changes  which  occnr  dnr-  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  is  a  consequence 
ing  life  are  entirely  enshrouded  in  icystery.  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  water  for 
It  is  in  order  that  this  may  no  longer  be  the  a  molecule  of  salt  exceeding  the  attraction  of 
case  that  the  study  of  carbon  compounds  is  the  molecules  of  salt  for  one  another.  It  fol- 
being  so  vigorously  prosecuted.^'  The  investi-  lows,  therefore,  that  as  the  number  of  dissolved 
gations  now  being  published  show  great  im-  salt-molecules  increases,  the  attraction  of  the 
pro vement  in  quality.  At  no  time  has  more  dissimilar  molecules  ismore  and  more  balanced 
attention  been  given  to  the  discovery  of  all  the  by  the  attraction  of  the  similar  molecules ; 
products  of  the  reactions  studied,  and  to  the  when  these  two  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  sat* 
determination  of  the  influence  of  changes  in  uration  takes  place.  Any  external  cause  tend- 
the  conditions.  The  great  outcome  of  tne  la-  ing  to  alter  the  intenaty  of  either  of  these  two 
bors  of  carbon  chemists  has  been  the  estab-  opposite  forces  disturbs  the  condition  of  equilib- 
lishment  of  the  doctrine  of  structure ;  that  rium,  and  further  solution  or  solidification  en- 
doctrine  has  received  the  most  powerful  sup-  sues.  The  contraction  which  occurs  on  the 
port  from  the  investigation  of  physical  prop-  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  has  been  regarded 
erties,  and  it  may  almost,  without  exafi^era-  as  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  chemical  com- 
tion,  be  said  to  have  been  rendered  visible  in  bination  having  taken  place,  bnt  the  author 
Abney  and  Festing^s  infra-red  spectrum  pho-  finds  that  a  further  contraction  occurs  on  f^- 
tographs.  Some  of  us  look  forward  to  the  ther  dilution,  even  when  the  number  of  water- 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  structure  not  only  molecules  per  salt-molecule  is  far  in  excess  of 
to  compounds  generally,  but  even  to  the  **  ele-  the  number  in  the  cry ohyd rates, 
ments.'*  The  relationships  between  these  are  In  a  paper  before  the  Chemical  Society  on 
in  so  many  oases  so  exactly  similar  to  those  '^  Chemioiu  Changes  in  their  Relation  to  Mi- 
whichobtain  between  carbon  compounds,  which  cro-Organisms,''  Prof.  Frankland  makes  a 
we  are  persuaded  differ  merely  in  structure,  distinction  between  organized  ferments  and 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  such  a  con-  certain  bodies  which  brins  about  analogous 
elusion,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  laboratory  chemical  changes,  but  which  are  not  only  not 
evidence.  organized,  but  exist  in  solution.  These  latter,* 
Opening  a  discussion  on  valence  in  the  Chera-  or  **  soluble  ferments,*'  as  they  are  commonly 
ical  Section  of  the  American  Association  last  termed,  are  ssid  to  act  by  contact.  They  pro- 
year,  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  remarked  that  the  duce  certain  chemical  changes  in  the  fermen- 
theory  of  valence  was  an  attempt  to  explain  tescible  substances  without  themselves  fumish- 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule,  ing  from  their  own  substance  any  of  the  prod- 
It  was  especially  useful  in  explaining  isomer-  ucts  of  change ;  and  the  effects  they  induce 
ism  and  in  synthesis.  The  exposition  of  it  are  essentially  analytical.  The  micro-organ- 
was  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  neces-  isms,  producing  also  analytical  effects,  were 
rity  of  making  the  representation  on  a  plane  regarded  by  Ptof.  Frankland  as  of  animal 
surface,  while  a  space  of  three  dimensions  was  nature,  because  that  is  one  of  the  properties 
really  demanded  to  exhibit  the  true  state  of  of  animal  life,  while  plants  are  organisms  per- 
affairs.  Prof.  W.  Ramsay  thought  that  a  study  forming  synthetic  functions.  The  changes  ef- 
of  the  heat  of  formation  of  many  compounds  fected  by  these  organisms  are  essentially  of 
would  be  a  key  to  the  valence  of  the  elements ;  the  same  character  as  those  brought  about  by 
and  said  that  the  difficulties  of  conceiving  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals ;  that  is,  they  are 
the  motions  of  the  atoms  were  well  illustrated  all  changes  by  which  potential  becomes  actual 
in  Sir  William  Thomson's  efforts  to  explain  energy.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these 
them  by  his  theory  of  complex  vortex  evolu-  changes  also — unlike  those  produced  by  solu- 
tions. The  discussion  then  turned  upon  the  ble  ferments — can  not  be  brought  about  by 
method  of  teaching  valence.  Prof.  Ira  Kemsen  other  means.  Observations  have  shown  that 
thought  the  student  should  become  well  ac-  micro-organisms  preserve  their  vitality  in  pres- 
quainted  with  the  properties  of  the  compounds  ence  of  a  variety  of  substances  which  rapidly 
before  being  introduced  to  the  theory ;  and  in  prove  fatal  to  higher  animals ;  but  the  unex- 
this  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  Prof.  Dewar,  and  Prof,  pected  fatal  effects  of  spongy  iron  seem  to 
Ramsay,  substantially  concurred  with  him.  promise  that  there  are  substances  fatal  to  bao- 
Prof.  J.  W.  Langley,  Vice-President  of  the  Sec-  terial  life  which  have  no  toxic  effect  on  the 
tion,  said  that  valence,  or  chemism,  may  be  a  more  highly  organized  animals.  No  degree  of 
force  emanating  from  the  atom,  or  it  may  be  cold  has  yet  been  shown  to  be  fatal  to  them, 
a  force  outside  the  atom.  It  is  static,  or  dy-  With  regard  to  heat,  the  lowest  fatal  tempera- 
namic,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  more  a  physi-  ture  recorded  is  40  C,  but  many  species  can 
cal  than  a  chemical  problem.  From  the  edu-  withstand  much  higher  temperatures.  Prof, 
cattonal  point  of  view,  he  thought  it  better  to  Frankland  related  some  experiments  he  had 
use  the  tneory  of  valence  in  connection  with  made  with  urine,  which  showed  how  closely 
the  history  of  the  theories  concerning  atoms  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  fiuid  were 
and  molecules.     As  a  further  step  uie  Ian-  connected  with  the  development  and  growth 
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of  micrO'OrganismB  within  it  Prof.  Bardon-  already  olassified  and  named ;  bnt,  in  applying 
Sanderson  spoke  of  the  diffloolty,  and  often  numerical  designations,  it  is  important  to  select 
impossibility,  of  distingaishing  between  differ-  only  such  as  are  free  from  hypothesis  and  af- 
ent  organisms  as  constituting  the  main  diffi-  ford  correct  information.  In  this  respect  chem- 
culty  in  studying  them.  Prof.  Ray  Lankester  ists  appear  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  care- 
remarked  that  it  was  curious  that  the  nitrify-  ful  of  late  years.  In  employing  numerical 
ing  organism  had  never  yet  been  isolated;  its  designations  to  indicate  molecular  composition 
presence  had  only  been  inferred,  and  it  had  in  cases  where  this  is  established,  it  is  impor- 
never  been  satisfactorily  separated  and  iden-  tant  to  express  the  number  of  atoms  of  each 
tified.  Dr.  Brunton  said  that  it  was  highly  constituent  element,  as  diearban  hexaehloride^ 
probable  that  the  symptoms  occurring  in  cer-  OiOU.  Bnt  in  the  case  of  solid  and  liquid 
tain  diseases  were  due  to  poisons  formed  by  bodies  of  which  the  molecular  weight  is  un- 
the  action  of  organisms,  and  not  directly  to  known,  or  which  may  vary  with  temperature, 
the  organisms  themselves.  This  was  probably  the  name  should  merely  indicate  the  relative 
the  case  in  cholera.  Micro-organisms  may  proportions  in  which  the  constituents  are  asso- 
even  produce  substances  fatal  to  themselves—  dated ;  or,  more  ezpliciUy,  the  name  should 
e.  g.,  phenyl  compounds.  This  is  also  the  case  indicate  the  proportion  of  the  radical  associ- 
with  higher  organisms,  the  retention  of  urine  ated  with  what  may  be  termed  the  character- 
in  man  being  often  attended  with  fatal  results,  istic  element  of  the  compound.  No  difficulty 
Pepsin  converted  albuminoids  into  peptones,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  chlorides  or  analogous 
but  it  was  important  to  note  that  Brieger  had  compounds  of  the  monad  elements  generally, 
observed  that  an  alkaJoid,  having  an  action  which  may  be  termed  mono-,  di-,tri-,tetra-,  pen- 
similar  to  curare,  was  formed  during  peptic  ta-,  or  heza-chloride,  etc.,  according  as  combi- 
digestion,  and  an  alkaloid  having  a  similar  nation  is  in  the  proportion  of  1,2, 8,4,  5,  or  6 
action  had  been  obtained  from  human  urine,  atoms  of  chlorine  to  one  atom  of  the  charac- 
These  facts  rendered  it  probable  that  alkaloids  teristic  element.  The  application  of  this  sys- 
might  be  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  tem  would  involve  the  use  of  the  names  tin  di- 
absorbed  into  the  general  circulation.  chloride  and  iron  trichloride  (not  sesqnichlo- 
llMiaidatnte* — ^The  Oommittee  on  Chemical  ride)  for  stannous  and  ferric  chlorides  respect- 
Nomenclature  of  the  British  Association  rec-  ively,  names  which  accurately  express  the 
ommend  the  retention  of  the  terminations  (?tM  relative  proportions  of  metal  and  of  chlorine  in 
and  ie  and  ats  and  Ue  and  the  prefixes.  Ay/»o  those  compounds,  without  any  hypothesis  as  to 
and  hyper^  as  they  are  ordinarily  used,  as  being  their  molecular  composition.  It  will,  however, 
fixed  terms,  with  well-understood  meanings  involve  a  slight  departure  from  the  existinff 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  In  case  a  practice  when  applied  to  oxides,  sulphides,  and 
metal  whose  two  salifiable  oxides  are  repre-  other  compounds  of  polyad  elements ;  thusox- 
sented  by  names  terminating  in  <nu  and  ie  ides  of  the  type  (Ra)"0  would  be  termed  hemi- 
forms  also  an  acid-forming  oxide,  the  distinc-  oxides,  since  they  consist  of  the  characteristic 
tion  is  made  sufficiently  clear  by  designating  element  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one 
the  last  as  an  anhydride  (or  acid).  Indifferent  atom  of  the  former  to  half  an  atom  of  the  lat- 
oxides  may  be  classified  and  named  by  regard-  ter.  Oxides  of  the  type  (Ri)^Ot  would  be 
ing  them  as  compounds  of  salifiable  with  acid-  termed  eesqui-oiddeay  smce  the  characteristic 
forming  oxides,  as  when  OraOi  is  called  chro-  element  and  oxygen  are  present  in  the  propor- 
mic  chromate.  Of  the  prefixes  hypo  and  »uby  tion  of  one  of  the  former  to  one  and  a  half  of 
custom  applies  the  former  to  acids  and  acid-  the  latter;  oxides  of  the  type  RsOt  would  be 
forming  oxides,  and  the  latter  to  salifiable  and  termed  »e»terti-o:ddea  as  they  contain  oxygen 
indifferent  oxides.  The  termination  aui  should  and  the  characteristic  element  in  the  propor- 
be  written  iaiu  or  ecus  as  seldom  as  possible,  tion  of  two  and  one  half  atoms  to  one  of  the 
In  the  names  of  salts  of  which  only  one  class  latter ;  oxides  of  the  types  BO,  ROt,  ROt,  and 
is  known,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  difference  RO4,  would  be  termed  respectively  mono-^  di-y 
whether  we  say,  for  instance,  magnenum  9uJr  tri-^  and  t^^r-oxides. 

phaU  or  magns$io  tulphate  except  in  the  case        The  subject  of  nomenclature  was  also  oon- 

of  carbon  compounds,  when  neglect  to  affix  ie  sidered,  particularly  with  reference  to  organic 

to  the  names  of  the  positive  radicals  in  ethereal  compounds,  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Odling.    The 

salts  may  lead  to  confusion  in  the  spoken  name,  author  held  that,  notwithstanding  many  rec- 

Thus  the  ear  can  not  distinguish  between  ethyl  ognized  advantages,  structural  names  are  un- 

phenylaeetate  and  ethylphenyl  acetate;   but  suitable  for  general  use,  more  especially  as  ap- 

all  ambiguity  is  removed  by  saying  ethylie  phe-  plied  to  fundamental  hydrocarbons,  fdcohols, 

nylaeetate  and  ethyl  phenylieaeetate.    In  com-  and  acids — ^by  reason  of  their  length,  oomplexi- 

pfex  cases  where  the  modes  of  naming  by  em  ty,  and  want  of  ready  indicativeness ;  by  the  cir- 

and  ie  terminations,  etc.,  prove  inadequate,  re-  cnmstance  of  their  being  based  on  conceptions 

sort  may  be  had  to  numeral  designations,  which  of  chemical  constitution  of  a  kind  pointed  out 

appear  especially  admissible  in  cases  where  an  by  experience  as  eminently  liable  to  change; 

oxide  occurs  which  is  intermediate  between  and  by  the  further  circumstance  of  their  repre- 

tbe  one  and  the  ie  stage,  and  at  the  same  time  senting  a  one-sided  and,  so  *far,  an  untruthful 

can  not  be  classed  as  a  compound  of  oxides  notion  of  the  bodies  designated.     Structural 
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names,  expressing  other  than  a  distorted  view  gen  bromide.  The  action  of  light  npo|i  the 
of  the  constitution  of  all  bat  a  few  of  the  most  bromination  of  ethylbenzine  is  of  particalar 
simple  of  organic  bodies,  are  impracticable  hj  interest,  because  not  only  is  this  hydrocarbon 
reason  of  their  length  and  complexity.  Hence,  under  these  couditions  highly  sensitive  to  the 
to  avoid  the  distortion  inseparable  from  the  nse  action  of  light,  but  it  yields  different  snbstita- 
of  any  siugle  structural  name  for  an  organic  tion  products  according  to  the  intensity  of  tiie 
body,  the  only  expedient  is  the  assignment  to  light  acting.  If  ethylbenzine  is  slightly  col- 
each  body,  in  proportion  to  its  complexity,  of  ored  with  bromine,  no  decolorization  takes 
an  indefinite  number  of  structural  names — a  place  io  the  dark ;  but  it  loses  its  color  at 
proceeding  almost  tantamount  to  not  assigoiug  unce  in  daylight,  or  when  exposed  to  burning 
it  any  particular  name  at  all.  With  a  view  to  magnesium.  If  a  molecule  of  bromine  be  made 
the  prompt  mental  association  of  object  with  to  act  on  a  molecule  of  ethylbenzine  in  dif^sed 
name,  brief  empiric  names,  based  on  the  origin  light,  a  colorless  liquid  product  is  obtained  which 
and  properties  of  bodies,  are,  wherever  prao-  does  not  solidify  at  —20°.  On  distillation,  HBr 
tioable,  to  be  preferred  to  structural  names.  is  evolved,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained  at  be- 

CheHital  PijricBt — Berthelot  and  Yieille  have  tween  140''  and  190",  a  dark-brown  residue  re- 
experimented  to  obtain  the  specific  heat  of  gas-  maining  in  the  retort.  No  bromine  product 
es  at  high  temperatures.  Iheir  experimental  of  constant  boiling-point  could  be  isolated, 
data  were  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  cyan-  When  the  ethylbenzine  is  treated  with  a  mo- 
ogen  mixed  with  sufficient  oxygen  to  convert  lecule  of  bromine  in  direct  sunlight  the  reaction 
it  into  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen,  two  gas-  is  violent,  and  the  final  product  is  a-phenyl- 
es  which  have  sensibly  the  same  specific  lieat.  bromethyl ;  if  in  full  sunlight,  phenyl-brom- 
From  the  pressure  developed  in  the  explosion,  acetene ;  if  in  diffused  daylight,  dibroiitstyrene. 
the  temperature  referred  to  the  air-thermome-  It  has  been  noticed  that  mixtures  of  salts 
ter  was  calculated;  and,  from  the  total  quantity  may  often  have  a  fusing-point  lower  than  that 
of  heat  produced  and  the  temperature,  the  spe-  of  either  of  the  constituent  salts ;  and  a  like 
cific  heat  (at  constant  volume)  of  the  resulting  property  having  been  observed  in  certain  metal- 
gaseous  mixture  was  derived,  and  hence  the  lie  alloys.  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  has  been  making 
specific  heat  of  either  of  the  resulting  gases,  the  phenomenon  a  subject  of  special  researches, 
The  results  of  the  experiments  showed  that  the  has  given  it  the  name  of  Eutexia,  and  desig- 
specific  heat  increases  rapidly  with  the  tem-  nates  a  substance  exhibiting  such  a  property  as 
perature  at  such  a  rate  that,  in  passing  from  a  eutectic  mixture  or  alloy.  A  eutectic  sub- 
O**  0.  to  4,600°  0.,  the  mean  specific  heat  of  stance  may  be  defined  as  a  body  composed  of 
the  elementary  and  simple  gases  nearly  doubles,  two  or  more  constituents,  present  in  such  a 
There  is,  however,  anotner  group  of  elementary  proportion  to  one  another  as  to  give  to  the  re- 
and  of  compound  gases  to  be  considered.  Re-  sultant  compound  body  a  lower  temperature 
gnault  showed  that  the  specific  heats  of  chlo-  of  liquefaction  than  that  given  by  any  other 
rincL  bromine,  and  iodine  were  higher  than  that  proportion.  This  temperature  of  liquefaction 
of  the  other  elements;  and  this  specific  heat  is  must,  therefore,  be  lower  than  that  of  any  of 
closely  the  same  as  that  of  the  compound  gases  the  constituents  of  the  compound ;  and  it  is 
which  are  formed  with  a  contraction  of  one  plain  that  those  substances  only  can  be  eutec- 
third  in  volume,  as  water,  nitrogen  monoxide,  tic  which  we  can  obtain  both  as  liquid  and 
and  carbon  dioxide.  The  mean  specific  heat  solid.  When  a  dilute  aqueous  saline  solution 
of  chlorine  at  constant  volume  was  found  to  is  cooled  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  a 
be,  at  1,800°,  nearly  three  times  that  of  hy-  point  will  b^  reached,  if  the  cooling  is  condn- 
drogen.  Further  experiments  showed  that,  ued,  where  ice  will  be  formed.  If  the  ice  is 
the  mean  specific  heat  of  water- vapor  between  removed,  and  pressed  or  carefully  drained,  it 
180°  0.  and  280°  0.  being  6*66  at  constant  vol-  will  be  found  to  consist  of  nearly  pure  wat«r, 
nme,  it  is  more  than  doubled  at  2,000°  and  the  liquid  which  has  drained  away  being  a 
tripled  at  4,000°.  On  comparing  the  element-  strong  saline  solution,  which  had  beioome  me- 
ary  specific  heat  of  the  vapor  of  water  with  chanically  entangled  among  the  crystals  of  ice 
that  of  its  constituent  elements,  it  appears  that  during  solidification.  As  the  brine  which  re- 
the  former  value  is  in  excess  of  the  latter  at  mains  is  ftirther  cooled,  ice  will  continue  to 
2,000°  0.  by  7,  and  at  4,000°  0.  by  6-1.  This  form  till  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  tem- 
excess  represents  a  double  work,  that  of  the  perature  refuses  to  fall  until  the  whole  of  the 
molecular  disaggregation  of  the  compound  gas,  remaining  mother- liquid  has  solidified.  The 
and  that  of  its  chemical  dissociation.  Of  car-  solid  result  of  this  ]>rocess,  called  a  cryohy- 
bon  dioxide,  the  mean  specific  heat  was  found  drate,  possesses  physical  properties  different 
to  more  than  triple,  and  the  elementary  specific  from  those  of  either  the  ice  or  the  salt  from 
heat  to  quadruple  between  0°  0.  and  4,800°  0.  which  it  is  formed.    If  the  solution  is  saturated 

Schramm  has  studied  the  infiuence  of  light  when  we  begin  to  cool  it,  a  deposit  of  surplus  salt 

on  the  reactions  of  certain  bromine  compounds,  takes  place  till  the  mother-liquor  has  reached  a 

If  the  solution  of  bromtoluene  in  chloroform  is  condition  of  normal  density ;  but  the  tempera- 

feebly  colored  with  bromine  and  then  placed  in  ture  of  the  formation  of  the  cryohydrate  is  the 

the  dark,  no  action' takes  place.    But  light  de-  same  as  in  the  former  case.    This  temperature 

oolorizee  it  at  once,  with  evolution  of  hydro-  is  identical  with  the  lowest  temperature  that 
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can  be  produced  on  employing  a  mixture  of  ioe  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  water.  These 
and  the  salt  as  a  freezing  miztnre.  The  pro-  salts  show  the  existence  in  solution  of  the  an- 
cess  is  an  example  of  eatexia.  £atectio  salt  hydrous  salt  in  contradistinction  to  the  view 
alloys,  or  fused  mixtures  of  salts,  closely  re-  that  a  hydrate,  definite  or  indefinite,  is  formed 
semble  cryohydrates  in  behavior.  If  they  are  in  solution.  2.  Saturation  is  reached  when  the 
present  in  any  otber  proportion  than  the  enteo-  farther  addition  of  salt  would  produce  dimiun- 
tic,  the  thermometer,  on  cooling  them,  will  tsiXi  tion  of  the  mean  moleoolar  volume  of  the  mole- 
steadily  till  that  salt  which  is  in  excess  of  the  coles  already  present  8.  The  so-called  super- 
proportion  required  for  a  eutectic  mixture  be-  saturated  solutions  are  simply  saturated  or  non- 
gins  to  separate.  When  this  is  removed,  and  saturated  solutions  of  the  anhydrous  salts,  the 
the  process  is  continued,  the  whole  will  be  only  truly  supersaturated  solutions  being  those 
found  to  solidify  at  a  point  which  is  fixed.  resulting  from  the  fact  that,  when  a  hot  solu- 

Raoult  has  studied  the  effect  produced  upon  tion  is  cooled,  a  finite  time  is  required  for  the 
the  point  of  solidification  of  a  solvent  by  dis-  excess  of  salt  to  crystallize  out. 
solving  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances  in  M.  L.  Oailletet  approves  of  liquid  ethylene 
it,  and  has  reached  the  following  conclusions :  as  affording  the  Im^  agency  for  effecting  the 
That  all  bodies,  whether  solid,  Uqnid,  or  gas-  liquefaction  of  oxygen.  When  boiling  in  the 
ecus,  when  dissolved  in  a  definite  compound  free  air  it  gives  a  degree  of  cold  such  that  oxy- 
liquid  capable  of  solidifying,  lower  the  point  gen  if  compressed  and  cooled  to  the  same  tem- 
of  congelation ;  that  there  is  for  each  solvent  a  perature  presents,  on  diminishing  the  presa- 
maximum  molecular  depression  (or  depression  ore,  a  tumultuous  ebullition  which  lasts  for  an 
corresponding  to  the  solution  of  one  molecule  appreciable  time.  On  quickening  the  evapora- 
of  the  dissolved  substance  in  one  hundred  tion  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  the 
grammes  of  the  solvent)  of  the  freeang-point ;  temperature  is  lowered  so  far  as  to  bring  the 
and  that  with  all  solvents  the  molecular  de-  oxygen  to  a  liquid  state.  The  author  had  tried 
pression  of  the  freezing-point,  due  to  the  dif-  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  working  with  ethy- 
lerent  substances  dissolved,  approximates  to  lene  in  a  vacuum  by  using  liquid  formene,  but 
two  mean  values,  differing  witn  the  character  he  found  that  ethylene  was  so  easy  to  prepare 
of  the  solvent,  one  of  which  is  double  the  and  manage  as  to  be  on  the  whole  preferable, 
other.  A  number  of  special  experiments  in  He  then  sought  a  method  for  obtaining,  by 
the  application  of  the  last  principle  seemed  to  means  of  ethylene  boiling  in  open  vessels,  a  re- 
justify  the  generalization  that,  for  a  constant  duction  of  temperature  suflScient  for  the  corn- 
weight  of  a  given  solvent,  all  physical  molecules  plete  liqnefaotion  of  oxygen.  For  this  purpose 
of  whatever  nature  produce  the  same  depres-  ne  now  employs  a  simple  process  consisting 
sion  of  the  freezing-point.  When  the  bodies  of  intensifying  the  evaporation  of  the  ethylene 
dissolved  are  completely  disaggregated,  as  for  by  forcing  into  it  a  current  of  air,  or  of  hydro- 
example  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  vapor,  so  gen  cooled  to  an  exceedingly  low  temperature, 
that  each  physical  molecule  contains  only  a  Under  these  circumstances  the  temperature 
single  chemical  molecule,  the  molecular  de-  may  be  reduced  to  quite  below  the  critical 
pression  is  at  a  maximum,  and  is  the  same  for  all  point  of  oxygen,  and  the  gas  most  distinctly 
bodies.  When  the  chemical  molecules  are  united  liquefied. 

in  pairs  to  form  the  physical  molecule,  the  de-  Prof.  Dewar,  in  reporting  on  his  experiments 
pression  has  only  one  half  its  former  value,  with  liquefied  oxygen,  states  that  at —ISO**  liquid 
since  the  double  molecule  produces  no  more  oxygen  loses  the  active  characters  possessed  by 
effect  than  the  single  one.  If  the  maximum  the  element  in  the  gaseous  state.  It  is  without 
molecular  depression  be  divided  by  the  mo-  action  on  phosphorus,  sodium,  potassium,  solid 
lecular  weight  of  the  solvent,  the  quotient  ex-  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  solid  hydriodic  acid, 
presses  the  depression  produced  when  one  Other  substances  appear  to  undergo  similar 
molecule  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  one  changes  at  very  low  temperatures.  Thus  liquid 
hundred  molecules  of  the  solvent.  In  subse-  ethylene  and  solid  bromme  may  be  brought  in 
quent  papers,  Raoult  considers  the  application  con^ct  without  any  action  taking  place,  where- 
of this  law  to  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  as  gaseous  ethylene  and  liquid  bromine  unite 
acids  and  bases  in  solution,  and  of  the  freezing-  directly  at  the  ordinary  temperatures.  Haute- 
point  of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions.  feuiUe  and  Chapuis,  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of 

Dr.  W.  W.  J.  Nicol,  of  the  Committee  on  So-  carbonic  anhydride  and  ozone  to  great  pressure, 

lution,  ofthe  British  Association,  reports:  1.  obtained  a  blue  liquid,  the  color  of  which  is 

That  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  show  due  to  the  ozone.    If  ozonized  air  be  passed 

the  molecular  volume  of  a  salt  in  dilute  solu-  into  carbon  disulphide  at  —100°,  the  liquid 

tion  to  be  a  quantity  composed  of  two  con-  assumes  a  blue  color,  which  disappears  if  the 

stants;  one  for  the  metal  and  the  other  for  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise,  and  at  a  cer- 

salt  radical.    Hence  the  same  volume  change  tain  point  a  decomposition,  resulting  in  the 

is  produced  by  replacement  of  one  metal  or  production  of  sulphur,  takes  place.    The  beat 

salt  radical  by  another  metal  or  salt  radical,  solvent  for  ozone  is  a  mixture  of  silicon  tetra* 

Water  of  crystallization  is  not  to  be  distin-  fluoride  and  Russian  petroleum.    These  soln- 

guished  from  the  solvent  water,  but  the  water  taons  of  ozone  are  without*  action  on  metallic 

of  constitution  possesses  a  volume  different  mercury  or  silver. 
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Hew  SiMtMib — ^The  panolastites  is  the  name  it.    Different  speoimens  of  the  same  color  also 

of  a  new  class  of  explosives  to  which  M.  £a>  gave  sometimes  quite  different  results, 

gdne  Turpin  has  directed  attention,  and  with  Nilson  has  succeeded  in  preparing  pure  me- 

which  he  has  been  experimenting  since  1878.  tallic  thorium  and  in  determming  its  properties. 

Thej  are  formed  bj  the  association  of  peroxide  The  metal  was  obtained  from  potassinm-tho- 

of  nitrogen  or  hyponitric  acid  (N04)wi&  some  rium-chloride  by  reducing  it,  at  a  moderate 

combustible  base,  and  have  properties  varying  red  heat,  in  a  tube  of  wrou^ht-iron,  with  dry 

with  the  character  of  the  base.    They  explode  sodium  chloride.  The  reduction  was  completed 

with  more  force  than  either  gun-cotton  or  ni-  in  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  contents  of 

tro-glycerine,  but  at  the  Pame  time  require  a  the  tube,  having  been  allowed  to  cool,  were 

much  stronger  shock  to  produce  the  ex|)iosion ;  treated  with  water,   which  left  the  reduced 

so  that  they  are  safer  to  handle  than  even  gun-  thorium  undissolved.    It  appeared  as  a  shining 

powder.    Some  of  the  compounds  are  nnin-  gray  powder  which  under  the  microscope  was 

flammable,  while  the  others,  more  or  less  in-  seen  to  consist  of  small,  thin  six-sided  plates, 

flammable,  will  not  explode  by  fire  alone  in  an  the  larger  ones  of  which  had  the  luster  of 

open  vessel,  but  bum  quietly ;  some  of  tbem  nickel  or  silver  and  were,  in  some  cases,  aggre- 

with  so  bright  a  flame  that  M.  Turpin  has  gated  together.    The  crystals  are  brittle,  and 

thought  of  using  them  in  luminous  telegraphy,  in  an  agate  mortar  give  a  silver  streak.    The 

A  new  explosive  powder  has  been  prepared  metal  is  permanent  in  the  air  up  to  100°  or 

by  Mr.  J.  D.  Dongall,  of  St  James,  England,  102^    Heated  above  that  temperature,  it  ig-^ 

which  is  claimed  to  be  superior  for  general  use  nites  even  below  redness,  giving  a  brilliant 

in  guns  and  artillery  to  any  other.    There  are  light  and  forming  a  snow-white  oxide.    Its 

claimed  for  it  all  the  attributes  of  what  ^'  Iron  "  attraction  for  oxygen  is  very  great,  and  it  is 

styles  the  ideal  powder^  which  briefly  stated  therefore    extremdy  difficult    of    fhsion.    It 

are :   capability  of  retaining  its  granular  or  bums  when  heated  in  chlorine,  bromine,  and 

other  form  during  much  journeying  either  by  iodine,  but  sulphur  does  not  attack  it  at  its 

land  or  by  sea;  uniformity  in  its  rate  of  com-  boiling-point;  and  it  does  not  decompose  water 

bustion  and  in  the  development  of  its  energy ;  at  any  temperature.   Its  specific  gravity  is  cal- 

Kvdy  action,  but  not  too  much,  on  the  gun  culated  at  10*9178. 

when  discharged;  not  corroding  or  injuriously  W.  E.  Hidden  has  identified  a  new  mineral 

affecting  the  inner  surface  of  the  gun-barrel;  which  is  found  with  salt,  thenardite,  tincal,etc., 

leaving  a  minimum  of  residue ;  power  of  redst-  at  ^e  works  of  the  San  Bernardino  Borax 

iog  damp.    The  ingredients  may  be  fairly  as-  Company,  in  San    Bernardino  County,  Gal. 

sumed  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  employed  It  is  an  anhydrous  snlphato-carbonate  of  so- 

in  the  Schultze  powder,  the  basis  of  which  is  dium,  and  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  crystals, 

finely  comminuted  wood  treated  with  an  oxy-  transparent  to  semi-opaquck,  with  a  white  waxy 

genizing  agent,  but  with  additions,  the  char-  color  inclining  to  yellow.   Sometimes  the  crys- 

aoter  of  which  is  at  present  kept  secret.    This  tals  are  confusedly  grouped  as  from  a  common 

powder  has  been  successfully  defiagrated,  after  center,  much  like  a  certam  variety  of  aragonite. 

naving  been  immersed  in  water  several  days,  The  density  of  the  new  mineral  is  2*562,  and 

and  dried.  It  is  made  of  various  qualities,  suit-  its  hardness  Sf .    It  is  readily  soluble  in  water 

able  for  sporting  guns  and  military  rifies,  for  and  effervesces  with  adds.    Mr.  Hidden  names 

field  artillery,  for  charging  shells,  and  for  min-  it  Hanksite,  after  Prof.  Henry  G.  Hanks,  of 

in^  purposes.  Calif omia,  in  whose  collection  it  first  attracted 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  observed  in  silver  notice, 

chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  the  property  Robert  Saohsse  isolates  three  coloring-mat- 

of  entering  into  chemical  combination  with  ters  from  ehlorophyl,  which  differ  from  one 

many  coloring-matters  much  in  the  same  way  another  in  composition  and  in  the  degree  of 

tliat  alumina  does,  though  not  to  the  same  their  solubility  in  alcohol.    The  one  which  is 

extent,  and  of  forming  what  may  be  called  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  he  calls  a-pheochlo- 

lakes.    It  is  only  necessary  to  bring  freshly  rophyl ;   that  which  is  sparingly  soluble,  /9- 

precipitated  and  still  moist  silver  salt  into  con-  phaochlorophyl ;  and  the  third,  which  is  easi- 

tact  with  coloring-matter,  or  to  make  the  pre-  ly  soluble  in  alcohol,  y  phsBOchlorophyl.    /8- 

dpitation  in  the  presence  of  the  coloring-mat-  pheochlorophyl,   when   ary,  appears   nearly 

ter  if  the  latter  is  not  precipitated  by  silver  black.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 

nitrate,  when  the  combination  takes  place  and  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cool- 

tbe  coloring-matter  can  not  be  washed  out.  ing,  in  the  shape  of  an  amorphous  precipitate. 

Not  all  coloring-matters  are  capable  of  uniting  The  formula  of  its  composition  is  CtyHttNtO*. 

with  the  silver  salts,  but  the  number  of  those  Sorabj6  has,  by  means  of  Wurtz's  reaction  of 

that  do  so  unite  is  considerable.    The  color  treating  the  iodide  of  a  radical  with  sodium, 

assumed  by  the  silver  salt  is  not  always  that  prepared  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the 

of  the  dye,  but  may  differ  from  it  considerably,  paraffine  series  hitherto  unknown.    By  adding 

Also  the  three  silver  salts  may- be  differently  finely  divided  sodium  to  cetyl  iodide  dissolved 

colored  by  one  and  the  same  coloring-matter,  in  six  times  its  weight  of  ether,  he  obtained 

But  more  frequentiy  coloring-matters  impart  glistening  crystals  of  dicetyl,  which  after  re- 

their  own  shade  or  something  approaching  to  crystallization  fused  at  70°  and  distilled  with- 
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out  deoomposition  at  a  much  higher  tempera-  nesium  chloride,  and  not  at  all  attacked  therehj 

tore.    From  heptjl  iodide,  treated  in  the  same  in  the  cold,  it  is  decomposed  by  pure  water, 

way,  was  obtained  dibeptyl,  a  colorless  mobile  A  new  process  for  the  pnrification  of  sewage 

oil,  boiling  at  246°,  and  solidifying  at  6°.    From  has  been  tried  at  Bazton,  England,  with  mnch 

a  mixtnre  of  ethyl  and  cetyl  imlides  was  ob-  snccess.    It  consists  in  applying  as  a  precipi- 

tained  ethyl-cetyl,  as  a  colorless  oil  boiling  at  tant  a  mineral  water  derived  from  the  lower 

about  812°.    Oetane  was  prepared  by  redacing  coal-formations  near  the  town.   This  water  con- 

the  iodide  by  concentrated  iodine  solution  in  tains  a  small  proportion  of  ferrous  carbonate 

presence  of  phosphorus,  and  by  digesting  the  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.   On  exposure 

iodide  with  zinc  and  hydrogen  chloride.    It  is  to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the 

an  oil  which  boils  at  278°,  and  solidifies  at  from  iron,  taking  up  more  oxygen,  subsides  in  the 

18°  to  20°.  state  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  combination  with 

Mr.  J.  T.  Brierley  described,  at  the  British  a  considerable  part  of  the  organic  impurities. 

Association,  a  series  of  new  vanadium  com-  suspended  and  dissolved.    By  this  method  of 

pounds — of  which  he  defined  the  sodium,  po-  treatment  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  in  the 

ta^sium,  and  ammonium  salts — ^as  being  well-  sewage  is  reduced  from  11*74  to  4  parts  per 

defined  crystalline  salts  of  a  purple  or  dark-  million,  and  the  albuminoid  ammonia  from  1*00 

green  color,  possessing  a  metallic  luster,  and  to  0*80.    The  only  unsatisfactory  point  noticed 

containing  both  the  oxides  Vs04  and  YsOt,  in  the  report  of  the  results  is  that  the  effluent 

and  which  may  be  regarded  as  vanadate  vana-  is  stated  to  be  **  distinctly  alkaline.*' 

dites.    These  salts  are  formed  by  adding  hypo-  Berthelot  and  Vieille  have  adopted  an  im- 

vanadic  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  an  alkalme  proved  method  for  determining  the  heat  of 

metavanadate.  combustion  of  carbon  and  other  organic  com- 

Munz  and  Marcano  have  described  a  new  pounds,  in  which  the  difficulties  arising  from 

sugar  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Laurus  the  length  of  time  required  and  from  the  In- 

P&rsea^  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  completeness  of  the  oxidation  are  obviated, 

alcohol  and  cooled,  when  it  crystallizes.     Its  They  effect  the  combustion  in  oxygen  com- 

composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  On  pressed  to  about  seven  atmospheres,  in  a  calori- 

HuOia,  and  it  is  isomeric  with  mannite.     A  metric  bomb,  using  a  weight  of  combustible 

mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  such  that  the  oxygen  consumed  by  it  does  not 

with  it  gives  a  trinitro-perseite  which  deto-  exceed  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

nates  violently  by  a  blow  and  spontaneously  quantity.    The  operation  does  not  require  more 

decomposes.  than  three  or  four  minutes,  and  is  applicable 

Mew  ProesMOb — ^Morton  Liebschntz  has  de-  to  all  substances  whose  vapor  tension  at  the 
scribed  a  process  of  saponification  which  may  ordinary  temperature  is  inconsiderable, 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  examination  L'Hote  recommends,  for  the  purification  of 
of  butter  and  the  detection  of  oleomargarine,  arseniferous  zinc,  the  projection  into  the  melt- 
After  the  glycerine  has  been  extracted,  dried,  ed  metal  of  H  P^i*  <3ent.  of  anhydrous  mag- 
and  the  constant  weight  noted,  it  is  heated  nesium  chloride.  On  stirring,  white  fumes  of 
and  burned.  The  weight  of  the  ash  is  de-  zinc  chloride,  mixed  with  arsenions  chloride, 
ducted  from  the  total  weight.  The  difference  are  evolved.  If  now  the  metal  be  poured  into 
is  pure  glycerine.  The  percentage  of  ash  com-  water  to  granulate  it,  the  zinc  obtained  is  free 
pared  with  the  percentage  of  glycerine  is  of  from  arsenic.  The  same  process  will  free  zinc 
itself  an  important  factor,  as  glycerine  derived  from  antimony. 

by  this  mode  of  treatment  from  pure  butter  Ville  and  Engel  have  proposed  two   new 

gives  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  whereas  the  glycer-  indicators  for  alkalimetry,  which,  not  being 

ine  of  oleomargarine  and  other  similar  fats  affected  by  carbonates,  are  available  for  the 

leaves  only  from  0*8  to  0*6  per  cent.    By  this  volumetric  determination  of  the  free  bases  in 

method  the  author  has  found,  after  doduc-  the  presence  of  alkali  carbonates.     One  of 

tion  of  the  ash,  8*75  per  cent,  of   glycerine  them  is  sulphindigotic  acid,  which  is  prepared 

in  pure  butter,  and  7  per  cent,  in  oleomar-  by  neutridizing  with  calcium  carbonate  the 

ganne.  solution  of  indigo  in  fuming  sulphnrio  acid. 

Prof.  Engel,  of  Montpellier,  France,  has  de-  It  is  turned  yellow  by  caustic  alkalies,  while 

vised  a  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  upon  being  neutralized  its  color  changes  back 

carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  based  on  the  dis-  to  blue,  passing  through  an  intermediate  green, 

covery  that  if  one  takes  a  solution  of  potassium  The  other  substance  is  the  soluble  blue  0.  4 

chloride  holding  in  suspension  either  magnesia  B.  of  Poirier,  the  solution  of  which  is  even 

or  magnesium  carbonate,  and  treats  it  by  car-  more  sensitive  than   the  sulphindigotio  acid, 

bon  dioxide,  with  constant  agitation,  he  will  It  becomes  red  under  the  infiuence  of  the 

obtain  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  hold-  free  bases. 

ing  in  suspension  a  double  carbonate  of  mag-  AtMilc  WdgUst — ^Prof.  T.  8.  Humpidge  has 

nesium  and  potassium.    This  double  carbonate  computed  the  atomic  weight  of  glucinum  from 

is  a  crystalline  powder,  capable  of  being  sep-  determinations  of  its  specific  heat,  and  fixes  it 

arated  from  its  mother-liquor  readily  and  com-  at  9*1,  or  at  the  figure  required  by  the  neri- 

pletely  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  filtra^  odic  law.    This  conclusion  was  confirmea  by 

tion.    IVliile  quite  insoluble  in  solution  of  mag-  the  author's  determinations  of  the  vapor-densi- 
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ties  of  glaoinuiD  chloride  and  bromide.  The  objeot-slide  a  drop  of  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
determlDation  places  glncinnm  in  the  same  sodiam  bicarbonate,  and  Allowing  the  liquid 
class  as  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.  It  also  to  evaporate ;  if  1  per  cent,  of  8<^inm  bicar- 
affords  a  striking  arsament  in  &yor  of  the  bonate  is  added  instead  of  2  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  deductions  arawn  from  the  periodic  flower-forms  are  not  obtained,  but  polarized 
law  in  regard  to  the  atomic  weight  of  an  ele-  spheres  appear  under  the  Nicol  prism.  The 
ment,  and  shows  that  such  deductions  will  in  most  minute  traces  of  silica  can  be  readily  de- 
future  form  one  of  the  most  important  factors  tected  in  a  mineral  bj  this  means.  Aluminum 
in  fixing  a  doubtful  atomic  weignt.  oxide,  glucina,  and  boric  acid,  are  also  easily 

Halberstadt  has  determined  the  atomic  detected.  The  alkalies  possess  optic  proper- 
weight  of  platinum  after  Beubert^s  experi-  ties,  by  which  they  can  be  definitely  and  cer- 
roentsfrom  the  double  chlorides  of  potassium  tainly  distinguished  with  the  microscope.  Their 
and  of  ammonium  respectively,  and  also  from  sulphates  are  most  suitable  for  examination, 
the  corresponding  bromides  and  platinum  te-  Ammonium  sulphate  assumes  peculiar  shapes 
trabromide.  Two  methods  of  analysis  were  that  can  not  be  confounded  with  those  of 
employed,-  in  one  of  which  the  platinum  was  any  other  salt.  Lithium  sulphate  forms  clus- 
determined  by  igniting  the  compound  in  a  cur-  ters  of  prismatic  needles  that  exhibit  striking 
rent  of  hydrogen ;  in  the  other  by  electric  pre-  polarization  effects.  Barium  assumes  mossy, 
cipitation.  Ninety-seven  determinations  were  glistening,  colorless  dendritic  forms,  while 
made — 59  by  ignition,  and  88  by  electrolysis^  strontium  nitrate  takes  the  form  of  radiating 
the  mean  resnlt  of  all  of  which  was  197*57692.  needles,  with  colors  changing  under  the  po- 

Thorpe  has  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  larizer.     Magnesia   may  be  detected  by  its 

titanium,  in  one  series  of  experiments  from  the  colorless  clusters  of  needles,  even  when  pres- 

tetrachloride,  and  in  a  second  series  from  the  ent  in  the  most  minute  quantities.     Oadmi- 

tetrabromide.     The  reagent  used  was  water  um  ai&snmes  more  characteristic,  and  uranium 

or  silver.    The  mean  result  gave  48,  which  more  beautiful  forms,  than  any  others  of  the 

corresponds  with  the  number  in  Mendelejeff ^s  metals.    The  cadmium  sulphate  produces  large 

table,  as  the  most  probable  atomic  weight.  spheres  containing  ellipsoids,  which   radiate 

Aaalytlcal  CienliCrj.  —  For  both  the  qualita-  Irom  the  center,  and  are  marked  by  regular 
tive  and  quantitative  determination  of  silver  transverse  depressions,  and  which  present  most 
in  lead-ores,  Jean  Erutwig  decomposes  from  briUiant  and  remarkable  effects  under  the 
twenty  to  twenty -five  grammes  of  the  lead-ore  Nicol  prism.  The  formation  assumed  by  the 
in  an  iron  crucible  with  borax,  soda,  and  cream  uranium  sulphate,  which  can  readily  be  rec- 
of  tartar.  The  lead  thus  obtained,  which  con-  ognized  by  the  pocket  lens,  resemble  beau- 
tains,  besides  iron  and  sulphur,  all  of  the  silver,  tifuUy  colored  asters,  or  corn-flowers.  Less 
is  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  water  frequently,  the  salt  appears  in  the  form  of 
is  added,  and  the  lead  sulphate  is  filtered  off.  envelopes  with  velvet- blue  narrow  and  purple- 
The  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  an  excess  of  colored  broad  triangles,  which  also  may  be 
caustic  soda  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  recognized  without  the  Nicol  prism.  Other 
time,  after  which  the  brownish-yellow  precipi-  characteristic  forms  have  been  described  for 
tate,  containing  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  is  fil-  lime,  potassium,  copper,  manganese,  iron,  mer- 
tered.  This  precipitate,  which  consists  of  lead  cury,  and  silver  snlpnates. 
and  iron  hydroxide  and  a  so-called  plumbite  of  The  fatty  oils  differ  so  little  from  one  an- 
silver,  is  then  treated  on  the  filter  with  a  some-  other  physically  that  their  examination  is  dif- 
what  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  which  ficult.  MM.  Doumet  and  Thibaut  indicate  a 
dissolves  the  plumbite  of  silver.  The  ammonia  method  of  spectrum  analysis  for  which  the 
is  expeUed  from  the  filtrate  by  evaporating  on  oils  are  divided  according  to  their  absorption- 
the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  spectra  into  four  gronps :  (1)  those  whidi  have 
nitric  acid.  The  silver  is  then  detected,  either  the  spectrum  of  ohlorophyl,  among  which  are 
by  treating  with  caustic  soda  solution,  and  thus  included  olive,  hemp,  and  nut  oils ;  (2)  those 
obtaining  the  characteristic  precipitate  of  sil-  which  transmit  all  rays  eaually,  and  have  con- 
ver  plumbite;  or  by  precipitating  the  lead  as  sequently  no  spectrum — of  these  are  castor  oil, 
sulphite,  filtering,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  and  the  expressed  oils  of  sweet  and  bitter  id- 
hydrochloric  acid.  monds ;  (8)  oils  which  absorb  all  the  "  chemi- 

H.  Beinsch  has  called  attention  to  the  use  cal "  or  more  refrangible  rays,  and  have  a 

of  the  microscope  as  affording  an  important  characteristic   spectrum.    In   this  group  we 

means  of  qualitative  chemical  analysis.    It  re-  find  rape,  colza,  mustard,  and  linseed  oils.    In 

?[uires,  however,  great  skill  in  manipulation,  the  fourth  group  the  absorption  extends  in 

or  the  effects  are  liable  to  vary  according  to  bands  over  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the 

the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solutions  spectrum,  but  is  not  complete.    In  it  are  the 

used.    Silica  yields  the  most  varied  and  beau-  oils  of  sesame,  earth-nuts,  and  poppy-seed, 

tiful  forms,  resembling  plants  and  ferns,  and  The  processes  heretofore  in  use  for  the  sep- 

often  presents,  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  aration  of  resin  from  the  fats  and  the  quanti- 

fine-leaved  flower  forms  in  infinite  varieties,  tative  estimation  of  the  substance  are  defective. 

The  forms  are  obtained  by  adding  to  a  drop  of  because  the  solvents  for  oleic  acid  and  its  salts 

a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  silicate  on  an  and  for  the  resins  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
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the  same.    Mr.  Thomas  8.  Gladding  has  adopt-  an  iron  plate.    When  the  sarfaoe  of  the  indigo 

ed  with  sncoess  a  process  depending  apon  pre-  is  covered  with  a  shining  layer  of  crystals,  a 

cipitation  with  silver,  the  fatty  salts  of  which  flat  arch  of  Russia  iron  is  tamed  over  the  tray, 

are  almost  perfectly  insolahle  in  ether,  while  The  purple  vapors  of  indigotin  which  are  now 

the  resinate  is  readily  and  abundantly  soluble  given  off  condense  on  the  under  surface  of  the 

in  it.  arch.    When  all  the  crystals  ot  indigotin  have 

J.  Ejeldahl  offers  a  new  method  for  deter-  disappeared  from  the  powdered  snl^tance,  its 

mining  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds  which  loss  in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  indigotin  the 

depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  nitrogenous  specimen  contained. 

substance  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  S.  L.  Penfield,  having  observed  casium  and 
and  then  oxidized  with  permanganate  of  potas-  other  alkalies  in  a  specimen  of  beryl  from  Nor- 
dum,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  way,  Maine,  analyzed  a  number  of  beryls  from 
into  the  sulphate  of  ammonium.  It  is  applica-  different  places  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vir^ 
ble  to  all  nitrogenous  compounds  except  those  ginia,  and  Siberia,  to  find  to  what  extent  be- 
containing  the  nitrogen  in  an  oxidizea  condi-  ryllium  was  replaced  in  them  by  alkalies.  The 
tion,  or  in  the  form  of  cyanogen.  It  is  simple,  result  was  the  discovery  that,  so  far  as  tested, 
accurate,  and  expeditious,  and  is  said  to  have  beryls  always  contain  alkalies,  althoi^h  some- 
given  excellent  results  in  all  cases  in  which  it  times  only  in  small  quantities.  Sodium  and 
has  been  tried  by  the  author  and  by  various  lithium  were  always  present,  and  csBsium  oo- 
other  experimenters.  casionally,  while  potassium  and  rubidium  were 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitro-  and  never  detected, 

azo-compounds  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  The  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 

some  reduoing  material  to  the  soda-lime,  by  Experiment  Station  has  reported  favorably  of 

which  the  nitrogen  is  yielded  as  ammonia,  the  results  of  using  simple  calcium  hydroxide 

The  existing  methods — Tamm-Gnyard's  with  (slacked  lime)  instead  of  the  mixture  of  so- 

sodium  acetate,  Rnffler^s  with  sodium  thiosul-  dium  hydroxide  and  calcium  hydroxide,  or 

phate,  and  Goldberg's  with  stannous  sulphide  oxide  proposed  by  Will  and  Varrentrapp,  as  a 

and  sulphur — ^being  somewhat  unsatisfactory  reagent  for  converting  organic  nitrogen  into 

as  general  methods,  Arnold,  after  experiment-  ammonia  for  the  purposes  of  analysis, 

ing  with  various  substances,  has  used  sodium  Synthetic  Chenbtrya — ^The  efforts  which  have 

formate  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  soda-  been  prosecuted  during  much  of  the  present 

lime  with  excellent  results.  century  to  obtain  by  artificial  means  the  min- 

Al.  Grandval  and  H.  Ligoux  describe  a  new  erals  occurring  in  nature  have  been  attended  by 

process  for  the  detection  and  rapid  determina-  marked  success,  especially  in  France,  where 

tion  of  small  quantities  of  nitnc  acid  in  air,  well-nigh  all  the  known  mineral  species  have 

water,  and  soils.    It  depends  on  the  transfer-  beeu  reproduced  by  methods  often  of  the  most 

mation  of  phenol  into  picric  acid,  and  on  the  diverse  character.    MM.  F.  Fouqn6  and  A. 

intensity  of  the  coloration  of  ammonium  pic-  Michel-Levy  have  been  working  in  this  field 

rate.    To  determine  a  nitrate  in  solution  it  is  since  1878,  and  have  not  only  reproduced  the 

converted  into  ammonium  picrate,  and  the  tint  minerals  as  individual  species,  but  have  also 

obtained  is  compared  with  that  of  a  standard  sought  to  combine  them  in  their  natural  asso- 

solution  by  means  of  a  Dubos^  colorimeter,  ciations,  and  thus  to  imitate  in  the  laboratory 

By  this  process  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  con-  the  processes  of  nature  in  the  formation  of 

tained  in  a  liquid  may  be  determined  with  cer-  the  earth's  crust.    These  authors  state  as  the 

tainty  to  the  fifth  decimal ;  and  the  process  is  five  conditions   which   an  artificid   mineral 

applicable  to  very  minute  quantities.  product  must  fulfill  in  order  to  be  a  successful 

Oleve  separates  the  new  earth  Samaria  by  synthesis,  that  (1)  it  must  be  identical  in  its 
fk'actionally  precipitating  the  mixed  nitrates  by  chemical  composition  with  the  natund  miner^ 
a  dilate  solution  of  ammonia.  Samaria  con-  imitated-;  (2)  the  two  must  also  be  cryst^dlo- 
centrates  in  the  first  fractions,  from  which  graphically  identical ;  (8)  their  internsJ  struct- 
didymium  is  separated  by  repeated  precipita-  ure — ^i.  e.,  cleavage,  inclusions,  etc. — must  be 
tions,  yttria  by  precipitation  with  potassium  the  same ;  (4)  the  artificial  minerals  must  fol- 
sul phate,  and  terbia  by  repeated  precipitations  low  the  same  laws  of  association  as  the  natural 
with  ammonia.  The  final  fractions  are  nearly  ones;  (5)  the  conditions  of  the  artificial  opera- 
white.  The  atomic  weight,  as  determined  from  tion  must  be  compatible  with  the  circumstances 
the  weight  of  the  sulphate  ^yielded  by  a  known  under  which  the  natural  products  were  formed, 
weight  of  the  oxide,  is  150.  Thaldn  has  The  crystalline  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust 
mapped  198  lines  in  the  spectrum.  The  are  arranged,  for  purposes  of  the  synthetic  stud- 
metal  samarium  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  ies,  in  four  categories :  1.  The  minerals  of  vol- 

Oharles  Tennant  Lee,  of  Boston,  employs  for  canic  rocks — i.  e.,  basic  rocks;  (2)  the  minerals 

the  determination  of  indigo-blue,  or  indigotin,  of  acidic  rocks,  i.e.,  ouartz  and  orthoclase  rocks ; 

in  indigo,  a  method  by  sublimation,  which  has  (8)  the  minerals  of  tne  crystalline  series,  gneiss 

been  uniformly  satisfactory.    The  operation  is  and  mica-schist,  for  example ;  (4)  mineral  veins, 

best  effected  in  a  shallow  platinum  tray,  in  The  minerals  and  their  associations  of  the  first 

which  dried  and  pulverized  indigo  is  evenly  of  the  four  categories  have  nearly  aU  been  arti- 

and  thinly  spread,  and  heat  applied  through  ficially  reproduced  by  simple  fusion ;  those  of 
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the  last  by  Bolntion  or  volatUization.    Those  of  washing  oat  with  water,  and  determined.    The 

the  two  remaining  categories  have  not  yet  been  citrate-insoluble  phosphoric  aoid  is  then  sepa- 

artificially  reprodnoed.  rated,  alter  washing  the  residue  of  the  treat- 

Horbaozewski   has   synthetically  produced  ment  with  water  with  strictly  neutral  ammo- 

uric  acid  by  heating  a  mixture  of  glycocoU  with  nium*citrate  solution,  filtering,  and  treating  the 

ten  times  its  wei^t  of  urea  to  a  temperature  filter  and  its  contents  with  ftiming  hydrochloric 

of  from  200*  to  280®.    After  separation  from  acid.    The  total  phosphoric  aoid  is  then  deter- 

the  resultant  yellow,  turbid,  and  pasty  liquid,  mined  by  successiye  treatments  of  the  sub- 

and  purification,  a  yellowish  crystalline  pow-  stance  with  solution  of  magnesinm  nitrate, 

der  was  obtained,  which  possessed  all  the  prop-  fuming  hydrochloric  aoid,  ammonium  nitrate, 

crties  of  uric  acid.  and  molybdio  solution,  and  magnesia  mixture. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  success  that  The  sum  of  the  water-soluble  and  citrate-in- 

has  attended  many  experiments  in  artificial  soluble  subtracted  from  the  total  gives  the  d- 

synthesis  of  organic  compounds,  it  appears  to  trate- soluble. 

be  still  an  open  question  whether  the  natural       R.  Warrington  regards  the  experiments  made 

substances  are  actually  duplicated.    Several  of  at  Rothamsted  during  the  last  few  years  as  al- 

the  vegetable  acids  have  tne  power  of  turning  most  decirive  of  the  theory  that  nitrification  is 

the  plane  of  polarized  light  either  to  the  right  produced  by  an  organism.    The  process  may 

or  left.     Some  similar  substances  have  been  be  started  at  will  in  any  suitable  solution  by 

prepared  artificially,  and  the  products  thus  ob-  the  addition  of  a  nitrified  material,  while  with- 

taioed  have  been  shown  to  have  all  the  prop-  out  this  the  solutions  would  remain  sterile  for 

erties  of  the  corresponding  natural  substances,  years.    Phosphoric  acid  is  essential  to  the  con- 

with  the  exception  of  the  optical  activity.  The  tinuance  of  the  process,  as  it  is  to  the  existence 

conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  artificially  pre-  of  life.    The  nitrifying  organisms  are  found  to 

I)ared  substances  can  not  act  upon  polarized  exist  in  the  soil  mainly  within  nine  inches, 

ight,  and  that  in  order  to  get  an  optically  act-  rarely  to  extend  below  eighteen  inches,  and 

ive  substance  we  must  have  the  intervention  never,  so  far  as  the  experiments  show,  below 

of  the  life-process.    Recently,  however.  Per-  three  feet  from  the  surface.    Tlie  rate  at  whidi 

kin  and  Dnpra  succeeded  in  making  raoemic  nitrification  proceeds  depends  also  on  the  vig- 

acid  from  bibrom-succinic  acid,  and  Jungfieisch  or  of  the  organism.    Organic  carbon  is  neces- 

and  Pasteur  showed  that  this  artificii^y  pre-  sary  only  as  it  is  required  for  the  nourishment 

pared  raoemic  acid  could  be  split  up  into  aex-  of  the  organism,  and  excess  is  rather  prejudi- 

tro-  and  l»vo-tartaric  acids.  Tnus  the  artificial  cial.    Urine  contains  su£Bcient  organic  carbon 

preparation  of  one  optically  active  substance  for  its  own  nitrification ;  but,  since  nitrification 

was  certainly  accomplished,  and  some  chemists  is  limited  by  excessive  alkalinity  of  the  medi- 

believed  that  the  rule  hitherto  found  prevailing  um,  strong  urine  is  unfit  for  it    This  fact  has 

was  broken.    Pasteur  reviewed  the  question  an  important  bearing  on  the  use  of  liouid  ma- 

before  the  Paris  Ohemical  Society  in  Decern-  nures.    Experiments  reported  by  E.  Dudaux 

ber,  1888,  and  reiterated  his  principle  of  the  also  indicate  that  plants  are  incapable,  without 

existence  of  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  aid  of  microbes,  of  utilizing  the  organic 

Tital  and  lifeless  substances,  which  was  defined  matters  in  the  soil. 

by  their  asymmetry  or  symmetry  in  optical       Prof.  F.  H.  Storer  has  described  experiments 

function,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  producing  that  he  made  to  ascertain  the  importance  of 

an  asymmetrical  substance  without  the  inter-  the  nitrogen  constituents  of  the  soil  to  plants 

vention  of  life ;  and  he  denied  that  it  was  di»-  growing  in  it.    He  prepared  four  sets  of  ^ve 

turbed  by  Perkin  and  Dupra's  synthesis  of  jars  each,  and  filled  them  variously  with  gar- 

racemic  acid.     On  the  contrary,  he  claimed  den-soil  from  which  the  organic  matter  had 

that  the  distinction  was  confirmed  by  his  own  been  removed  by  calcination,  Berkshire  sand, 

experiments  and  those  which  M.  Jung^eisch  and  vegetable  loam  from  ^ye  different  fields, 

and  M.  Le  Bel,  who  contradicted  him,  had  per-  The  jars  were  graduated,  assayed,  and  marked, 

formed  with  it.  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the  Qualities  of  the 

AnschQtz  and  Eltzbacker,  experimenting  on  soils  contain^  in  them  severally,  and  three 

the  action  of  aluminum  chloride  upon  tetra-  grains  of  buckwheat  were  planted  in  each.  The 

bromide  acetylene  dissolved  in  benrine,  ob-  resultant  crops  were  harvested  on  the  same 

tained  a  hydrocarbon,  hardly  soluble  in  the  day,  and  examined  and  measured  nnder  pre- 

ordinary  solvents,  which,  instead  of  the  sub-  cisely  the  same  conditions.    The  size  and  vigor 

stance  expected,  proved  to  be  anthracene.   The  of  the  plants  were  found  to  be  almost  exactly 

synthesis  affords  the  first  experimental  evidence  in   proportion  to  the   amount   of  vegetable 

for  the  assumption  genersjly  made  that  the  mold  that  had  been  placed  in  the  jars.    Other 

middle  carbon  elements  in  anthracene  are  di-  experiments  showed  that  mixtures  of  calcined 

rectiy  united.  loam  and  sand  were  capable  of  bearing  abon- 

igridltval  Chsalstrj.  — The  Association  of  dant  crops  when  supplied  with  nitrogenized  fer- 

Ofiidal  Agricultural  Chemists  publishes  the  tilizers,  such  as  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  lime, 

processes  it  has  adopted  for  the  determination  The  result  of  the  experiments  as  a  whole  in- 

of  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers.    The  water-  duoed  the  conclusion  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 

soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  first  separated  by  soil  is  of  very  great  value  as  plant-food  under 
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the  ordinary  oonditioiiB  of  warmth  and  moist-  This  test  depends  npon  the  fiact  that  olein  and 
are  that  are  proper  for  the  growth  of  agricnlt-  oleic  acid  in  contact  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
oral  plants ;  hat  it  was  not  snob  as  to  enoour-  yield  a  crystalline,  solid,  fatty  body  soluble  at 
age  we  idea  of  instituting  a  test  or  assay  of  82*  0.,  to  which  Boadet  has  given  the  name 
the  nitrogen  vidue  of  any  given  soil.  That  is  elaidin.  The  nitrous  vapors  made  by  the  ao- 
dependent  on  other  conditions  than  chemical  tion  of  nitric  acid  on  copper  are  passed  through 
composition,  among  which  may  be  those -that  the  oil,  or  it  may  be  shaken  with  a  fresh  sola- 
are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  develop-  tion  of  mercurous  nitrate,  which  has  the  prop- 
ment  of  the  organism  on  which  nitrification  erty  of  retaining  nitrous  acid.  Non- drying 
depends.  In  the  experiments  made  with  ref-  vegetable  oils  and  most  animal  fats  contain 
ercDce  to  this  point,  the  jars  were  variously  oleic  acid.  The  following  oils  contain  a  high 
watered  with  rain-water  and  solutions  of  sul-  percentage  of  olein :  Olive,  almond,  rape,  ara- 
phate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  potash,  sulphate  chis  (earth-nut),  castor,  and  the  oils  from  lard 
of  lime,  chloride  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  tallow.  These  oils  form  with  nitrogen 
and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  results  of  the  peroxide  solid  elaidin  of  a  white  or  yellow 
experiments  showed  that,  while  a  method  of  color,  which  in  some  cases  is  firm  and  reso- 
assay  of  this  kind  could  readily  distinguish  a  nant.  The  drying  oils,  such  as  linseed,  hemp- 
true  garden-soil  from  a  mediocre  loam,  it  was  seed,  and  poppy-seed  oils,  do  not  form  solid 
incapable  of  exhibiting  any  definite  practical  elaidin  with  nitrous  vapors,  but  remain  liquid 
distinction  between  ordinary  loams.  for  more  than  two  days  and  become  slightly 

A.  B.  Griffiths  has  drawn  the  conclusion  colored.  The  ekidin  test  was  applied  to  the 
from  repeated  experiments  that  ferrous  sul-  lard-oils.  The  elaidin  produced  by  the  pure 
phate  is  good  plant-food  when  sparingly  ap-  oil  was  more  firm  and  coherent  than  that  of 
plied.  A  solution  containing  as  much  as  one  the  adulterated  oil,  and  was  of  a  lighter  col- 
fifth  per  cent,  of  it  is,  however,  fatal  to  most  or,  and  the  nitrous  fumes  rose  more  rapidly 
plants.  A  fairly  large  proportion  of  soluble  through  the  pure  oil.  The  adulteration  of 
iron  in  the  soil  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  oil  was  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
plants  developing  a  large  amount  of  chloro-  could  not  be  completely  saponified  with  caustic 
phyL  Iron  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  soda,  while  such  saponification  is  one  of  the 
closely  related  to  the  production  of  chloro-  characteristics  of  pure  lard-oil.  Pure  lard-oil 
phyl,  and  the  increased  production  of  soluble  g^ves  with  nitric  acid  a  yellow  color,  approach- 
oarbo-hydratess  woody  fiber,  and  fat  in  certain  ing  orange,  while  the  adulterated  sample  with 
cases,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  increase  nitric  acid  of  the  same  strength  gave  a  distinct 
in  chiorophyL  Nitrogen  is  also  increased  by  brown  color  on  standing.  That  portion  of  the 
the  use  of  ferrous  saiphate,  and  the  salt  acts  oil  which  resisted  saponification  with  caustic 
as  an  antiseptic  agent  in  the  soil  to  prevent  soda  gave  a  much  darker,  deep  coffee-brown 
parasitic  diseases  of  the  plant.  color.    The  determination  of  the  specific  gravi- 

IidistrUl  ChsBtotrf. — ^The  oils  most  in  demand  ty  is  the  most  important  of  the  physical  tests, 
and  highest  in  price  are  exceedingly  liable  to  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  coal- 
adulteration  with  inferior  or  cheaper  oils ;  but,  tar  colors  has  been  reviewed,  and  the  colors 
unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  any  charac-  themselves  and  the  processes  for  producing 
teristic  test  for  each  oil,  such  as  we  have  for  them  have  been  carefully  described,  by  Dr.  W. 
each  metal,  the  determination  of  the  adulterant  H.  Perkin  in  a  president's  address  to  the  Soci- 
is  extremely  difficult  if  not  quite  out  of  the  ques-  ety  of  Ohemicai  Industry,  which  is  published 
tion.  When,  however,  we  examine  an  oil  sup-  in  full  in  ^*  Nature "  of  July  80  ana  August 
posed  to  be  adulterated,  much  can  be  accom-  6.  At  the  close  of  his  address.  Dr.  Perkin 
plished,  says  Mr.  Oscar  0.  S.  Carter,  in  a  paper  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  coal-tar 
on  the  subject,  by  procuring  a  sample  or  per-  industry,  to  which  none  other  can  be  com- 
fectly  pure  oil  and  subjecting  both  to  the  same  pared  for  its  rapid  progress,  is  the  offspring  of 
tests  and  observing  tbeir  behavior.  According  chemical  research,  and  that  in  return  it  has  in 
to  Prof.  Bichi,  of  Florence,  cotton-seed  oil  can  many  cases  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  research 
be  certainly  detected  in  olive-oil  by  the  test  of  by  opening  up  new  subjects  of  theoretical  in- 
a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  terest  for  consideration,  and  from  the  fruits 
absolute  alcohol.  If  there  be  cotton-seed  oil  thus  resulting  reaping  farther  benefit.  This 
present,  even  in  the  most  minute  quantity,  the  linking  together  of  industrial  and  theoretical 
mixture  will  begin  to  darken  to  a  tint  depend-  chemistry  has  nndoubtedly  been  the  great  cause 
ing  on  the  amount  of  the  adulterant  present,  of  its  wonderful  development.  We  have  now 
Mr.  Carter,  applying  the  same  test  to  lard-oil,  not  only  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  but 
found  that  a  specimen  known  to  be  pure  was  we  have  also  the  more  somber  but  not  less 
not  affected  at  all ;  while  a  specimen  of  the  useful  colors,  and  great  varieties  of  products 
ordinary  commercial  oil  began  to  darken  when  of  similar  colors  possessing  different  proper- 
it  had  been  heated  for  a  few  minutes,  and  final-  ties  which  fit  them  for  special  uses.  This  in- 
ly became  quite  black.  The  elaidin  test  is  dustry  is  also  one  of  no  mean  dimensions,  and 
sometimes  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  de-  the  valae  of  its  annual  output  is  estimated  by 
teoting  a  mixture  of  a  drying  and  non-drying  Dr.  Perkin  to  be  not  less  than  £8,500,000. 
oil,  and  in  detecting  adulteration  of  olive-oiL       W.  French  Smith  has  made  investigations  to 
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tsoertain  the  mazimaiii  and  mioimnm  percent-  the  coating  of  deposited  metal  will  be.  Sue- 
ages  of  alcohol  and  acetic  add  which  genuine  cess  in  plating  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
apple-juice  will  produce.  Eight  specimens  of  perfect  cleansmg  of  the  articles  before  they  are 
cider  made  under  the  supertision  of  the  author  immersed  in  the  bath ;  and  this  is  more  im- 
from  his  own  selection  of  apples,  from  the  best  portant  in  case  of  plating  with  nickel  than  with 
^*  August  sweets  '^  down  to  the  poorest  green-  other  metals,  for  which  the  solutions  are  gen- 
ings,  were  examined.    The  best  specimen  gave  eraily  more  alkaline. 

9*40  per  cent  of  alcohol;  the  poorest,  8  per  Mr.  Jacob  Baynes  Thompson  has  devised  an 

cent.    The  average  of  all  the  determinations  improved  process  for  bleaching,  in  which  the 

was  6  per  cent.,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  time  usually  required  for  that  operation  has 

proportion  of  alcohol  a  good  cider  should  con-  been  greatly  shortened.    The  main  feature  in 

tain,  while  none  should  fall  short  of  4  per  cent,  the  process  consists  in  the  modes  of  chemicking 

The  two  lowest  grades  of  the  cider,  containing  and  souring  under  which  the  two  operations 

respectively  8'86  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  of  are  performed  simultaneously.    Carbonic-acid 

alcohol,  could  not  be  protected  from  putrefac-  gas  is  employed  as  the  decomposing  or  souring 

tive  decomposition  during  the  summer.    The  agent,  and  a  solution  of  triethylroseaniline  and 

six  grades  of  cider  higher  than  these  two  yield-  oxalic  acid  is  employed  to  remove  the  faint 

ed  of  acetic  acid,  the  beet  10*10  per  cent.,  and  natural  yellow  tinge  of  the  cotton.    In  carry- 

the  poorest  4'45  per  cent    The  average  was  ing  out  the  Thompson  process,  the  goods  are 

6*18  per  cent    The  actual  amounts  of  acetic  first  boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution  and  washed, 

acid  found  were  lower  than  the  alcoholic  per-  They  are  then  placed  in  an  air-tight  kiln  con- 

centages  in  the  original  oidek^  would  demand,  nected  on  the  one  hand  with  a  vessel  contain- 

This  is  explained  by  imperfect  acetification.  ing  the  bleaching  solution,  and  on  the  other 

'*  Nickel-plating,"  say^  Mr.  William  H.  Wahl,  hand  with  a  gas-holder  containing  carbonic-acid 

in  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  last  gas.    After  the  bleaching  solution  has  remained 

year,  *^  is  an  American  industry,  in  the  sense  long  enough  in  the  kiln  to  enable  the  material 

that  it  was  first  practiced  on  a  commercial  scale  to  be  thoroughly  soaked,  about  five  minutes, 

in  the  United  States,  and  here  received  that  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  the  gas  is  let  in,  to 

Eractical  demonstration  of  its  usefulness  that  remain  in  contact  with  the  moistened  material 

as  since  made  it  the  most  successful  and  till  it  has  decomposed  the  whole  of  the  chloride 

most  widely  practiced  branch  of  the  art  of  of  lime  in  the  bleacbing  solution  on  the  fiber 

electro-plating.'*    Its  growth  has  been  favored  of  the  cloth,  or  for  about  forty-five  minutes, 

by  the  success  which  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton  The  bleaching  -  liquor  is  again  run  in,  to  be 

has   attained  in  the  production  of  metdlic  succeeded  again  b^  the  carbonic  acid,  till  the 

nickel  of  suitable  purity  at  a  reasonable  price,  material  is  of  sufficient  whiteness.    Then  the 

Mr.  Wharton  was  one  of  the  first  to  work  the  material  is  thoroughly  washed,  after  which  it  is 

metal  successfully,  and  exhibited  at  Vienna,  slowly  passed  through  the  solution  of  triethyl- 

in  1878,  samples  of  axles  and  axle-bearings,  roseaniline,  when  the  process  is  complete.    The 

and  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  a  remarkable  time  required  ranges  from  eight  to  twelve  hours, 

series  of  objects  of  wrought-nickel.    He  pro-  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  under 

duced  in  his  works,  between  1876  and  the  dose  treatment 

of  1882.  1,466,766  pounds  of  the  metal,  the  Dr.  L.  Ehrlich  has  for  the  first  time  suc- 
principai  source  of  supply  of  which  was  from  ceeded  in  isolating  sallium  by  an  industrial 
the  ores  at  Lancaster  Gap,  Pa.  The  ear-  process.  He  followed  the  method  of  M.  L.  de 
liest  practical  process  for  nickel-plating  in  the  Boisbaudran  of  extracting  it  from  zinc-blende. 
United  States  was  patented  by  Isaac  Adams,  with  a  few  modifications.  When  operating  on 
Jr.,  in  1869.  He  devised  a  bath  of  the  double  several  hundred- weight  of  blende,  he  succeeded 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonium  and  the  in  simplifying  the  process  so  that  it  became  pos- 
double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium,  with  sible,  within  two  or  three  days  after  lixiviation 
anodes  of  metallic  nickel,  in  which  iron  was  of  the  zinc  sulphates,  to  concentrate  the  gal- 
combined,  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  copper  lium  of  six  hundred-weight  of  blende  in  a  rela- 
and  arsenic  impurities.  The  extensive  appli-  tively  small  quantity  of  a  mud  containing  fer- 
cation  of  this  process  was  facilitated  by  the  ric  oxide.  On  the  electrolysis  of  the  galliferous 
production  of  nickel  of  improved  qualities  of  alkaline  solution,  the  metal  was  deposited  on 
purity,  and  the  introduction  of  dynamos  for  the  negative  electrode  in  fine  needles  of  from 
producing  the  electric  currents,  they  taking  two  to  three  millimetres  in  length.  After  wash- 
the  place  of  the  expensive  galvanic  battery,  ing  the  electrode  with  water  and  alcohol,  the 
Edward  Weston,  in  1878,  prepared  a  solution  metal,  when  being  dried  near  a  flame,  could  be 
containing  boric  acid,  with  the  double  sulphate  melted  into  small  globules  at  a  temperature  of 
of  nickel  and  ammonium,  the  superiority  of  SO'S""  C,  or  about  87°  Fahr.  The  luster  of  gal- 
which  is  ffenerally  recognized.  The  deposited  linm-fflobules  is  greater  than  that  of  mercury, 
metal  is  almost  nlver-white,  dense,  homogene-  MM.  Brin,  of  Passy,  are  producing  oxygen 
ous,  and  tenacious,  while  the  solution  main-  on  a  large  scale  by  the  barium-oxide  process 
tains  a  nniform,  excellent  working-  quality,  and  applying  it  to  the  purification  of  water. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  slower  the  rate  For  this  purpose  filtered  water  is  placed  in  a 
of  deposition,  the  more  adherent  and  tenacious  cylinder  and  saturated  with  oxygen  gas  at  three 
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hundred  poonda  pressure  to  the  inch.    All  or-  oob  methods  of  treatment  which  secore  a 

ganio  matter  is  destroyed,  and  the  water  is  large  redaction  in  the  number  of  organisms 

made  perfectly  pore.  present. 

DeBMlle  Chentetryt — Dr.  Percy  F.  Frankland  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  after  investigation  of  a 
records  the  results  of  experiments  he  has  made  number  of  accidents  arising  from  explosions  of 
with  a  view  to  disooTer  whether  and  to  what  petroleam-lamps,  has  arrived  at  several  defi- 
extent  micro-organisms  may  be  removed  from  nite  conclusions  respecting  the  causes  of  such 
water  by  submitting  it  to  some  of  the  various  explosions  and  oertam  circumstances  that  may 
processes  of  treatment  which  are  in  vogue  for  tend  to  favor  their  production.  If  a  lamo  of 
its  purification.  The  number  of  organisms  which  the  reservoir  is  only  partly  full  of  ou  be 
present  in  the  waters  was  determined,  both  carried  or  rapidly  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
before  and  after  treatment,  by  the  method  of  other,  a  mixture  of  vapor  and  air  may  escape, 
Koch.  The  organisms  developed  in  diluted  and,  becoming  ignited  in  the  flame,  determine 
urine  were  made  the  objects  of  the  experi-  the  explosion  of  the  mixture  contained  in  the 
ments.  Filtration  through  fresh  greensand,  reservoir.  A  sudden  cooling  of  the  lamp,  by 
highly  ferruginous,  completely  sterilized  the  its  exposure  to  a  draught,  or  by  its  being  blown 
water.  After  thirteen  days  of  continued  ac-  upon,  may  give  rise  to  an  inrush  of  air  which 
tion,  the  original  power  of  the  greensand  was  will  increase  the  explosive  properties  of  the 
found  to  have  broken  down ;  but  the  filter  was  mixture  contained  in  the  reservoir,  and  the 
still  arresting  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  flame  may  at  the  same  time  be  drawn  or  forced 
organisms.  With  spongy  iron,  sterilization  was  down  into  contact  with  it.  The  glass  may  also 
complete,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  filtra-  be  cracked  by  the  sudden  cooling,  and  let  the 
tion  and  after  twelve  days  of  continuous  action,  oil  escape.  These  effects  maj  sometimes  be 
With  animal  charcoal  perfect  sterilization  was  produced  by  blowing  down  the  chimney  to  ex- 
effected  at  the  beginning,  and  after  twelve  days  tinguish  the  light.  If  the  oil  be  low-test,  the 
of  continuous  filtration ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  explosion  may  take  place  the  more  readily,  but 
month  the  filter  delivered  water  more  highly  is  relatively  feeble,  because  the  air  will  have 
impregnated  with  organic  life  than  that  with  been  largely  expelled  from  the  reservoir  by 
which  it  was  supplied.  Brick-dust  failed  to  the  generation  of  petroleum- vapor.  If  the 
wholly  remove  the  organisms.  Goke  was  found  flashing-point  of  the  oil  is  high,  the  vapor  will 
to  possess  filtering  powers  second  only  to  those  be  less  readily  or  copiously  produced,  but  the 
of  spongy  iron.  At  the  outset  the  result  was  mixture  of  vapor  and  air  in  tne  reservoir  may 
equally  perfect  with  both,  and  even  at  the  close  be  more  violently  explosive,  because  the  propor- 
of  five  weeks^  continuous  work  the  coke  re-  tion  of  air  in  it  will  be  greater.  Experiments 
moved  a  large  proportion  of  the  micro-organ-  have  also  shown  that  a  lamp  containing  an  oil 
isms  present  in  the  unfiltered  water.  The  ob-  of  a  high  fiashing-point  is  more  likely  to  Become 
ject  of  a  second  class  of  experiments  was  to  heated  than  one  containing  a  comparatively  light 
ascertain  whether  the  organisms  might  not  be  and  volatUe  oil,  in  consequence  of  the  much 
removed  by  agitation  with  the  same  substances  higher  temperature  developed  by  the  combus- 
nsed  in  the  filters,  and  then  allowing  them  to  tion,  and  of  the  comparative  slowness  with 
subside.  An  '^  exceedingly  marked  "  reduction  which  the  heavy  oil  is  conveyed  by  the  wick  to 
was  obtained  by  sluddng  with  spongy  iron,  and  the  flame.  It  therefore  follows  that  safety  in 
greatest  when  the  agitation  was  continued  for  the  use  of  mineral-oil  lamps  is  not  to  be  secured 
only  a  minute ;  with  chalk,  '^  a  very  large  re-  simply  by  the  employment  of  oils  of  very  high 
duction."  The  efficiency  of  animal  charcoal  flashing-point,  and  that  the  use  of  very  heavy 
was  '^  very  markedly  greater "  than  that  of  oils  may  even  give  rise  to  dangers  which  are 
chalk.  Simple  a^tation  with  coke  for  fifteen  small,  if  not  entirely  absent,  with  oils  of  com- 
minutes was  sufficient  to  remove  all  organisms,  paratively  low  flashing-points.  From  these 
As  in  the  agitation  experiments  the  water  for  principles,  and  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
examination  was  always  taken  from  the  clear  ments,  the  author  derives  the  folio vnng  sug- 
upper  layers.  Dr.  Frankland  tried  experiments  sestions,  attention  to  which  may  serve  to  re- 
to  ascertain  whether  the  micro-organisms  would  auce  the  risks  of  accidents  in  the  use  of  petro- 
not,  by  subsidence  alone,  separate  from  these  leum  and  paraffine  oil :  The  reservoir  of  the 
layers  without  the  influence  of  solid  particles,  lamp  should  be  of  metal,  and  there  should  be 
The  result  showed  that,  so  far  from  any  tend-  no  opening  or  channel  of  communication  with 
ency  of  this  kind  existing,  the  tendency  was  it  at  or  near  the  burner,  unless  it  be  so  guarded 
for  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  or  so  small  that  it  can  not  be  permeated  by 
micro-organisms.  From  Glark^s  process  of  soft-  flame.  The  wick  should  be  of  soft  texture  and 
ening  water  by  means  of  lime,  results  were  ob-  loosely  plaited,  should  fill  the  entire  space  of 
tained  showing  that  in  it  we  possess  a  means  the  wick-holder  without  being  jammed  in  it, 
of  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  suspended  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  should  be  bnt 
organisms.  Dr.  Frankland^s  general  conclu-  little  longer  than  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
sion  is  that,  although  the  production  in  large  reservoir,  and  should  never  be  immersed  to  a 
quantity  of  steriliz^  potable  water  is  a  matter  less  depth  than  about  one  third  of  the  total 
of  great  difficulty,  involving  the  continual  re-  depth  of  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir  or  lamp 
newal  of  filtering  materials,  there  are  numer-  should  always  be  almost  filled  before  use.    If 
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it  is  desired  to  lower  the  flame  of  the  lamp  for  dissolved  oxygen  and  free  from  carbonic  acid, 

the  time,  care  shonld  be  taken  not  to  lower  it  Prof.  Dewar  spoke  of  the  effect  of  organic 

below  the  metal- work  deeper  than  is  absolute-  matter,  particularly  of  peat,  in   very  small 

I7  necessary.    When  the  lamp  is  to  be  eztin-  quantities,  in   preventing  action  upon  lead, 

guished,  the  flame  shonld  be  lowered  till  there  Prof.  Frankland  said   the  *  public  should  be 

is  only  a  flicker;   the  mouth  should  then  be  warned  against  the  use  of  tin-lined  lead  pipes, 

brougbt  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  chimney,  unless  they  knew  how  they  were  manufact- 

and  a  sharp  puff  of  breath  should  be  projected  ured,  as  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  was  some- 

aerou  the  opening.  times  produced  which  was  more  acted  upon 

Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  of  Sheffield,  in  the  British  by  water  than  lead  alone. 

Association  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  cases  CHIU,  an  independent   republic  of  South 

of  lead-poisoning  do  sometimes  occur  through  America.    (For  details  relating  to  area,  popu- 

people  drinking  water  conveyed  in  lead  pipes;  lation,  etc.,  see  ** Annual  Cydopcedia"  for  1888 

and,  though  only  one  person  in  a  thousand  and  1884.) 

might  be  affected  from  this  cause,  the  matter  GfTeniBeBl — The  President  of  the  Bepnblic 
deserved  the  attention  of  chemists.  The  most  is  Don  Domingo  Santa  Maria,  whose  term  of 
discordant  statements  are  made  as  to  the  cause  office  will  expire  on  Sept.  18,  1886.  The  Cab- 
of  lead-poisoning,  some  saying  that  soft  and  inet  was  composed  of  the  following  officers: 
others  tnat  hard  water  is  most  likely  to  pro-  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Don  J.  M.  Balmaceda 
duce  it;  but  the  author  thought  it  might  de-  (April  12,  1882);  Foreign  Affairs  and  Coloni- 
nend  not  only  on  the  presence  of  salt  in  water,  zation,  Don  A.Vergara  Albano  (Jan.  18, 1884) ; 
but  on  the  character  of  the  salt.  Two  cases  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  rublic  Instruo- 
were  mentioned  in  which  water  which  had  tion,  Don  J.  I.  Yergara  (1888);  Finance,  Don 
previously  behaved  in  a  neutral  manner  had  R.  Barros  Luca  (Jan.  18,  1884)  :•  and  War  and 
begun  to  act  on  lead,  and  in  one  of  them  the  the  Navy,  Don  0.  Attinez  (May  6, 1884).  The 
water,  coming  from  a  ferruginous  spring,  was  Chilian  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Don 
foond  to  contain  a  free  acid,  which  was  neu-  Joaquin  Godoy.  Tlie  Chilian  Consul  at  New 
tralized  and  the  poisonous  action  removed  by  York  is  Don  B.  R.  de  Espriella ;  and  the  Con- 
filtering  the  water  through  limestone.  Prof.  snl-General  at  San  Francisco,  Don  J.  de  la 
Brazier,  of  Aberdeen,  had  pointed  out  to  the  Cruz  Corda.  The  United  States  Minister  to 
author  that  water  would  act  on  lead,  particu-  Chili  is  Hon.  William  R.  Roberts.  The  United 
larly  when  it  was  mixed  with  snow-water;  States  Consuls  to  Chili  are:  D.  M.  Dunn,  at 
and  his  own  experience  fully  bore  out  that  Valparaiso;  J.  Grierson,  at  Coquimbo;  and  J. 
observation.  The  late  Dr.  Angus  Smith  con-  F.  Van  Ingen,  at  Talcaguana. 
sidered  that  even  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  lead  1%e  Pilltical  SystMi.— The  Chilian  President 
per  gallon  of  water  should  not  be  allowed ;  serves  for  five  years,  and  a  presidential  elec- 
and  it  might  be  admitted  that  one  tenth  of  a  tion  will  be  held  in  1886.  The  Congress  con- 
grain  of  the  metal  per  gallon  of  water  was  ob-  sists  of  two  houses.  The  Senators  serve  for 
jeotionable,  and  when  the  quantity  rose  to  half  six  years,  and  the  Deputies  for  three.  Chili 
a  grain  it  was  very  dangerous.  Sulphate  of  is  not  a  federal  republic.  Its  Government  is 
lead,  which  had  sometimes  been  regarded  as  centralized,  and  the  President  has  almost  ab- 
insoluble,  was  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  solute  power,  for  he  appoints  the  intendants 
of  about  three  grains  per  gallon,  and  hence,  of  provinces,  governors  of  departments,  and 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  was  capable  of  other  officials.  The  war  has  given  to  Chili 
producing  highly  poisonous  effects.  Carbon-  more  of  a  militery  character  than  it  had  be- 
ate  of  lead  was  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  fore.  Chili  thus  far  has  been  exempt  from 
of  about  two  grains  per  gallon;  but  basic  car-  those  forcible  overturn! ngs  that  have  been  tre- 
bonate  was  highly  insoluble,  sixty  ^dlons  of  quent  in  other  Spanish- American  republics, 
water  being  required  for  the  solution  of  one  Revolutions  have  been  attempted  severd  times, 
grain.  The  mysterious  *'fits"  water  occasion-  but  always  quickly  extinguished.  The  Chili  of 
ally  took  in  acting  upon  lead  rendered  the  to-day  is  a  strongly  organized  and  centralized 
subject  one  of  great  practical  importance,  oligarchy;  and  the  fact  that  the  country  forms 
Prof.  Frankland,  speaking  of  nitrates  and  ni-  a  comparatively  narrctw  strip  of  land  between 
trites  in  water,  said  that  the  fact  that  salt  was  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Andes  does  not 
present  did  not  affect  the  action  of  water  on  leave  scope  for  any  revolution  to  gather  and 
lead,  as  experiments  had  shown  him  that  the  recruit  its  forces  in  the  interior, 
salts  were  absolutely  inert.  Two  essential  con-  BecdMS* — The  election  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
ditions  to  the  action  of  water  on  lead  were  the  resentatives  took  place  on  March  29,  and  re- 
presence  of  dissolved  oxygen  and  the  absence  suited,  as  anticipated,  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  free  carbonic  acid.  It  was  almost,  if  not  of  the  Liberal  party.  This  election  was  not 
quite,  impossible  to  get  a  solution  of  carbon-  considered  the  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
ate  of  lead  in  water.  The  two  kinds  of  action  There  were  wholesale  intimidstion  and  fraud 
of  water  on  lead — ^the  deposition  of  salts  of  by  both  parties,  and  an  insolent  interference 
lead  and  the  production  of  dissolved  salts —  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  stified 
ought  to  be  distinguished.  Snow-water  Is  a  free  expression  of  opinion, 
dangerons  in  lead  pipes  because  it  is  rich  in  Amy. — ^Ilie  strengtii  of  the  army  in  1886 
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was  7,046  men,  commanded  by  478  officers 
The  total  number  of  officers  is  1,004;  bat  this 
number  will  be  redaced  gradaallj.  Daring 
the  most  active  period  of  the  war  (end  of  1880 
and  beginning  of  1881)  the  effective  strength 
of  the  National  Gaard  was  89,000  men.  The 
number  of  men  that  served  in  the  mobilized 
National  Guard  during  the  war  was  51,888. 
and  2,174  officers.  The  sedentary  National 
Guard,  from  Pisagna  to  Magallanes,  consists  of 
47,500  men  and  2,047  officers.  For  years  to 
come  the  pension  list  will  absorb  at  least 
$400,000  a  year.  During  the  war,  150  can- 
non   and    25    machine-guns    were   captured, 


which  have  all  been  put  in  eood  repair,  and 
are  ready  for  service.  The  Minister  of  War 
recommends  the  further  fortification  of  Val- 
paraiso, and  the  erection  of  defensive  works  at 
three  northern  ports,  in  order  to  insure  pos- 
session of  the  coal-fields.  He  says  the  arsenals 
contain  arms  and  ammunition  enough  to  put 
80,000  men  in  the  field  with  a  full  complement 
of  artillery,  without  drawing  on  the  arms  in 
the  hands  of  the  militia. 

Navy. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Navy,  dated  April  25,  1884,  the 
Chilian  Navy  was,  on  that  date,  composed  of 
the  following  vessels: 


CLASS. 


Ironclad 

Ironctad 

Monitor 

Corvette 

CSorvette 

Corvette 

Ounboftt 

Gunboat 

Cmlaer 

Transport . . . 

Pontoon 

Eacamparla.. 
EBoamiiavla.. 
Efloampavla., 
Eacampaiia.. 


Total. 


KAME. 


Blanco  Encalada . . . . 
Almirante  Coohrane 

Ha^iacar 

Chacabnco 

O'Higgins 

Abtao 

Magallonea 

Pllcomayo 

Angamoa 

ToftAn 

Valdlvia 

Lantaro 

OravloU 

Toro 

Yalparalao 


DiaoMte 

ABMAMXHT. 

DlsplMs- 

of 

•nnor- 

DlstM. 

i^  — ■•■■ 

MfMD- 

laficaiad 

Oanaof 

ICodmi 

old  ttyl*. 

■rtllkry. 

Tona. 

Mm. 

■ 

8,500 

2-25 

6 

5 

6 

8,000 

8,430 

2-25 

•  • 

10 

6 

2,620 

1,788 

112 

6 

2 

8 

900 

1,490 

6 

2 

8 

1,100 

1,490 

8 

8 

4 

1,100 

1,600 

•  • 

5 

4 

800 

990 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

1,040 

800 

■  • 

4 

8 

1,060 

1.200 

•  • 

1 

1 

1,485 

4S7 

4 

«  • 

8 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1 

270 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  *  ■  • 

18,640 

•  «  •  • 

81 

82 

81 

18,695 

Craw. 


288 

184 

129 

168 

179 

105 

128 

110 

66 

50 

81 

10 

8 

12 


1,606 


Ptstal  Serrtcs. — ^The  number  of  post-offices  in 
operation  early  in  1884  was  848;  of  letters 
dispatched,  10,204,097 ;  sample  packages,  19,- 
950;  law  notifications,  18,786;  Government 
dispatches,  498,672;  newspapers,  11,046,584; 
aggregate  number  of  items  of  mail  matter, 
21,777J^89.  Receipts,  $878,749.  By  decree 
of  the  rresident,  dated  May  27,  1884,  the  post- 
offices  of  Ohili  were  authorized  to  sell  literary 
and  scientific  books  of  Chilian  authors.  The 
books  are  addressed  by  mail  to  a  larger  central 
post-office,  which  charges  5  per  cent,  com- 
mission for  the  sale  of  all  it  sells  direct  within 
its  district,  and  at  the  same  time  distributes 
books  among  the  smaller  offices  in  outlying 
districts,  where  the  commission  charged  is  10 
per  cent.  The  joint  post-offices  received,  dur- 
ing the  hitter  half  of  1884,  88  different  works, 
numbering  together  10,079  volumes,  and  had 
sold  thereof  at  the  close  of  the  year  8,850. 

RallnNids. — There  were  in  operation  early  in 
1884  602  miles  of  Government  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  790  miles  belonging  to  private  com- 
panies— ^together,  1,892  miles.  In  1885  the  re- 
public was  still  owing,  on  account  of  her  rail- 
ways, $22,470,000.  In  1888  these  railways 
earned  a  revenue  of  $5,516,049,  on  a  capital 
originally  less  than  $60,000,000,  which  is  now 
reduced  to  the  sum  mentioned.  Good  manage- 
ment and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  brought  about  this  result.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  i^e  Government  was  pressing 


the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  tor  the  Aranco 
Railway.  The  contractor  for  the  San  Javier 
and  Tom6  Railroad  at  the  same  time  informed 
the  President  that  the  $5,000,000  required  for 
the  project  had  been  raised  in  London.  The 
number  of  locomotives  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Chili  during  the  fiscal  year  1883-'84 
was  19,  worth  $282,569. 

The  street-car  managers  of  Chili  have  added 
another  occupation  to  the  list  of  those  in  which 
women  may  engage,  and  use  them  as  conduct- 
ors upon  their  cars.  The  experiment  was  first 
tried  during  the  recent  war,  when  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  sent  to  the  army,  and  proved 
so  successful  that  their  employment  has  be- 
come permanent,  to  the  advantage,  it  is  said, 
of  the  companies,  the  women,  and  the  public. 
The  conductresses  belong  commonly  to  the 
mixed  race  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood.  They 
wear  a  neat  uniform  of  blue  fiannel,  with  a 
jaunty  Panama  hat,  and  a  many-pocketed 
white  pinafore,  reaching  from  the  breast  to 
the  ankles,  and  trimmed  with  dainty  frills.  In 
these  pockets  they  carry  small  change  and 
tickets;  while  hanging  to  a  strap  over  their 
shoulders  is  a  little  portmanteau  or  satchel,  in 
which  is  a  lunch,  a  pocket-handkerchief^  and 
surplus  money  and  tickets.  Their  wages  are 
$25  a  month. 

Tdcgrapks. — In  1884  there  were  in  operation 
181  offices,  116  of  which  belonged  to  tbe  Gov- 
ernment.   The  length  of  Unee  was  6, 895  miles ; 
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5,685  were  government  property.  The  total 
number  of  messages  forwarded  was  428,700, 
and  the  receipts  amounted  to  $878,749.  The 
new  telegraph  line  recently  established  to  Lota, 
Ooronel,  etc.,  by  the  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  opened  for  traffic  at  Santi^o  on  Aug. 
21,  1885. 

rtaancst— The  report  of  the  Chilian  Minister 
of  Finance,  made  on  Oct.  1,  1885,  shows  that 
the  pablio  income  in  1884  amounted  to  $89,- 
910.138,  and  the  expenditure  to  $89,225,118; 
that  on  January  1  of  the  present  year  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $14,511,682, 
against  which  there  were  payments  to  be  made 
amounting  to  $7,606,468,  the  net  balance  on 
January  1  being  $6,902,164.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  present  year  is  $85,084,905 : 
but  it  is  calculated  that  the  reid  expenditure  will 
not  exceed  $88,600,000.  The  estimated  reve- 
Due  for  1885  is  $86,580,000.  December,  1888, 
the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  $84,870,000, 
while  in  December,  1884,  it  stood  at  $88,848,- 

000.  The  home  debt  was  reduced  to  $383,- 
894  in  1884.  The  total  national  debt  (home 
and  foreign)  amounted,  with  interest,  on  Jan. 

1,  1885,  to  $60,480,329.  The  mint  coinage 
in  1884  was  $1,992,894,  or  $478,908  in  excess  of 
the  coinage  of  1888.  The  budget  for  1885  was : 

iMcom. 

CaBtoma  rereDiies |Si«000,000 

OoreitimeDt  rtllrotdA. 8,000,000 

P<Mt*offlfl6  and  tdflgniilis 600,000 

Lud-tax 1,100,000 

Ptttentdaes 600,000 

I&oome-tax 800,000 

Tax  on  tnherltuoM 800,000 

Ezdae >.... 800,000 

Stamp-tax 800,000 

Bale  and  ranting  of  GoTemment  lands.. .  806,000 

Interest  coUected 400,000 

Goano-aalea 1^,000 

Sundry  receipts. 86,000 

Total $85,846,000 

OCTLAT. 

Interior. $10,408,178 

Foreign  AflUrs  and  Colonisation 797,674 

Jnatiee,  Pablio  Worablp,  and  Inatrootton     8,689,600 

Treaanxy  and  Agxteoltnie. 9,994,887 

Army  and  Navy 9,068,680 

Total $84«617,414 

On  Sept  9, 1885,  the  Government  concluded 
in  London  negotiations  for  a  4i  per  cent,  loan 
of  £808,900,  at  89,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  1866 
7  per  cent  loan.  There  were  among  European 
capitalists  three  times  as  manj  applications  to 
subscribe  to  this  Chilian  loan  as  could  be  satis- 
fied, the  amount  applied  for  aggregating  £2,- 
500,000. 

Pifsr  HtMj  for  IMtos.-— There  not  being  sil- 
ver in  circulation  to  pay  the  duties,  the  Gov- 
ernment charged  a  premium  in  accordance 
with  the  current  degree  of  depreciation  of  the 
paper  dollar,  and  in  August,  1885,  charged  54 
per  cent,  extra.  In  order  to  do  away  with 
this  inconvenience  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  fixed  the  premium  for 
September  at  50  per  cent ;  for  October  at  45 ; 
November  at  40;  December  at  85,  and  from 


1688 $1,080,880 

1848. 1,780,489 

1608. 8,806,040 


January  to  June,  1886,  at  20  per  cent,  in  the 
settlement  of  duties. 

The  TMf. — ^The  tariff  was  being  studied  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  1885  by  the  Valparaiso 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  soon  report  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations. The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
crease of  revenue  from  customs : 

1868. $4,269,088 

187& 6,140,868 

1888. 80i910,409 

.—The  total  trade  of  Chili  with  for- 
eign countries  reached  in  1884  $125,287,895, 
against  $188,959,114  in  1888.  The  import  in 
1884  was  $52,888,846,  reduced  to  silver  coin, 
andjthe  export  $72,851,049,  calculated  in  paper 
money.  On  reducing  l^e  latter  to  silver,  it  is 
found  that  it  amounted  in  coin  to  $59,625,401, 
or  $6,788,655  more  than  tLe  import  Silver 
was  exported  to  the  amount  of  $8,581,858,  be- 
ing $457,016  in  excess  of  the  amount  shipped 
in  1888.  Copper  exportation  was  represented 
by  48,878  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  being  2,788 
tons  more  than  in  1888.  The  import  decreased 
$1,889,705 ;  the  export,  $7,381,504 ;  there  hav- 
ing been  shipped  $4,180,086  worth  less  guano, 
and  $1,176,456  less  nitrate  of  soda.  The  in- 
crease in  copper  production  was  due  solely  to 
the  depreciated  paper  money. 

The  ensuing  tabular  statements  show  the  ex- 
port of  nitrate  during  the  calendar  years  1882, 
1888,  and  1884,  and  the  first  half  of  1885 : 


DisnirATioir. 


To  the  north  of 

Europe 

To  the  Modlter- 


To  the  United 
8tatee  on  the 
Atiaatte. 

To  the  United 
Statea  on  the 
Fadllo 


Total. 


188S. 

1888. 

1884. 

QUi. 

QUi. 

QU*. 

9,108,800 

11,449,297 

10,890,810 

108,180 

900,800 

186,076 

1,»7,098 

967,867 

1,911,714 

906,408 

107,890 

49,078 

10,708,086 

12,794,289 

11,888,178 

1888. 

Qlb. 
8,914,876 
96,089 

670,670 

48,789 
8,96Qi867 


The  extraordinary  expansion  which  Chili's 
foreign  trade  has  experienced  is  best  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  following  statistics : 


1870.. 

1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 


$98,294,188  126.970,819 1 
80,168,4211  01,646,549 
89,064,814    60,020,Sft9 
00,999,2171  Tl,209,604 


$6,488,162  0^091 

10.040,949  6,000 

92,420,016  7.409 

92,896,279  8,289 


9,010,000 
4,020,088 
0,464.122 
6.6164»0 


During  the  forty  vears  from  1844  to  1888, 
both  inclusive,  Chiu  imported  from  abroad 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $928,858,184, 
and  exported  products  aggregating  $1,076,- 
797,569 ;  excess  of  export,  $147,989,885. 

Out  of  a  total  foreign  trade  of  $2,005,655,- 
758,  the  share  of  England  was  $1,018,824,821, 
or  57  per  cent. 

The  American  trade  with  ChUi  has  been  as 
follows : 
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1685 
1834 
1888 


Jms«ri  iWim  Chill 
iatotlM 
UalHd 


|60i,d85 
087,086 
48&,&84 


of  guano  were  to  be  sold  at  public  anotion,  oat 

P*"^*,!*?^  of  whioh  Peruvian  bondholders  were  to  re- 

ft^^tTi  to  chiiL  ceive  60  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds. 

Hltrate  if  GMa. — ^The  combined  nitrate-pro- 

$8,19^678  ducers  on  the  West  Coast  resolved  early  in 

IJ87&61  ^^^  ^  create  a  common  fund  of  £5,000,  out 

-=—2 of  which  £1,000  were  to  be  appropriated  to- 


There  were  on  April  80,  1884,  navigating  ward  paying  a  premium  to  the  author  of  the 

under  the  Chilian  flag,  80  steamers,  with  an  ag-  best  treatise  on  '^  the  analysis  and  most  profit- 

gregate  tonnage  of  14,896 ;  4  ships,  with  4,457  able  application  of  nitrate  in  agriculture,^'  such 

tons  capacity ;  84  barks,  having  a  capacity  to-  pamphlet  to  be  translated  into  the  leading  Ian- 

gether  40,615 ;  8  brigs,  with  2,188;  6  schooner-  guages,  and  circulated  throughout  Europe  and 

brigs,  with  1,552;  10  schooners,  1,166 ;  and  16  America.    The  remaining  £4,000  of  the  fund 

sloops,  916;  together,  158  craft  of  all  sizes,  ag-  were  to  be  used  toward  establishing  entrepots 

gregating  a  joint  capacity  of  65,790  tons.  of  nitrate  in  Europe  and  America,  from  which 

The  GorenBent  Giano  Cin8igUMit.-^The  con-  samples  for  experiments  were  to  be  delivered 
fidence  that  even  the  most  cautious  European  gratis  to  agriculturists.  In  February  a  general 
and  American  bankers  place  in  the  honesty  meeting  was  held  by  nitrate  -  producers  at 
and  fair  dealing  as  well  as  financicd  solidity  of  Iqui^ue,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  Chilian  Government  was  best  shown  on  -restrict  production  to  7,000,000  quintals  per 
the  occasion  of  the  contract  for  a  great  guano  annum  in  1885  and  1886,  and  not  to  increa^ 
consignment  of  400,000  tons,  which  it  made  their  capacity  during  these  two  years,  nor 
with  the  Compagnie  Commerciale  Fran^aise,  found  any  new  establishments, 
and  tlie  money  advanced  thereon  by  Messrs.  During  the  excitement  about  the  Anglo- 
Seligman  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  the  Banaue  Russian  Afghan  frontier  dispute,  the  German 
d' An  vers,  jointly  in  the  spring  of  1885.  Tnis  Grovemment  was  asked  by  thirty -three  Ham- 
contract  involved  advances  in  the  shape  of  a  bnrgship-owners  whether  nitrate  of  soda  would 
deposit  of  £200,000,  and  the  two  banking  be  liable  to  be  considered  contraband  of  war 
establishments  named  on  behalf  of  the  con-  and  seized  as  such,  while  in  transit  at  sea,  by 
signees  of  the  guano  made  it  in  blank,  that  is  belligerents.  The  answer  was  that  ^*  no  gen- 
to  say,  without  having  in  their  possession  bills  erally  acknowledged  international  rules  had  aa 
of  lading  or  any  security  whatever  beyond  the  yet  been  laid  down  as  to  what  merchandise 
signature  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  con-  should  at  all  times  and  everywhere  be  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  itself  were  mutually  ad-  sidered  contraband  of  war ;  that,  on  the  con- 
vantageous.  The  Government  engaged  to  con-  trary,  whenever  there  is  war  belligerents  desig- 
sign  guano  during  three  consecutive  years,  nate,  guided  by  the  locality  and  their  interests, 
150,000  tons  each  the  first  two  years  and  the  such  merchandise  as  they  intend  to  treat  as 
remaining  100,000  tons  the  third  year,  to  the  contraband.  This  being  the  case,  the  question 
Compagnie  Commerciale,  in  Europe,  allowing  has  not  yet  arisen  whether  nitrate 'ought  to  be 
it  a  commission  on  sales  of  2)  per  cent,  while  the  subject  of  international  discussion  because 
remaining  under  instructions  from  the  Govern-  liable  to  be  viewed  as  contraband.  But  the 
ment  as  to  the  prices  the  latter  is  willing  to  Government  coincides  with  you  in  the  opinion 
accept  for  its  guano.  The  Compagnie  Com-  that  the  former  treatment  of  nitrate  as  contra- 
merciale  engages  to  advance  all  expenses  of  band  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  times  we  live 
12#.  ^d.  a  ton  on  the  guano,  and  furthermore  in,  inasmuch  as  it  can  not  be  applied  at  once 
advances  £1  10«.  a  ton  on  the  shipments  from  to  the  purposes  of  war,  but  can  only  be  pre- 
Tarapac4,  and  £1  a  ton  on  those  from  Lobos,  pared  for  the  same  through  a  tardy  process." 
on  which  money  advanced  the  Government  ClalHS  agatut  CUIL — On  March  18  it  was  of- 
pays  the  same  5  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  ficially  announced  at  Santiago  that  the  com- 
These  advances  the  Compagnie  will  be  reim-  plaints  made  by  the  Chilian  Government 
bursed  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  at  the  against  Sefior  Netto,  President  of  the  Inter- 
rate  of  lOf.  a  ton,  the  balance  which  the  Grov-  national  Arbitration  Court,  on  the  Peruvian 
ernment  will  owe.  During  the  first  six  months  war  claims,  had  been  admitted  as  well-founded, 
of  1885  no  guano  arrived  in  England  from  the  and  that  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  Brazilian  emperor. 
West  Coast,  but  there  were  stocks,  and  con-  had  deposed  Netto  from  his  ofiKce.  Chili  ao- 
sumption  was  decreasing.  On  the  Continent  cused  ll'etto  of  systematically  judging  against 
the  stock  on  July  1  was  90,000  tons,  but  there  her  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  prec^ents 
was  a  lack  of  demand  there  likewise.  The  of  international  jurisprudence.  But  it  was 
price  asked  on  July  1  was  15«.  per  unit  of  understood  at  the  time  that  his  withdrawal 
ammonia  contents  in  the  guano,  and  1$.  lOid.  from  the  arbitration  court  would  not  affect  the 
per  unit  of  phosphate  per  ton,  but  there  would  decisions  of  the  arbitrators  already  made,  not 
have  had  to  be  an  abatement  from  these  con-  even  those  made  under  his  direct  influence, 
ditions  to  effect  a  sale,  both  ammonia  and  These  decisions  altogether  assess 'Chili  for 
phosphate  being  obtainable  from  25  to  80  per  $29,000,000  damages  in  favor  of  Peru, 
cent,  cheaper  fi^m  other  raw  material.  1%e  cieveniHeat  and  tie  Chnth* — The  oi^gan- 

By  decree  of  Nov.  29, 1884,  one  million  tons  ized  opposition  of  the  Church  to  the  civil  mar- 


oHiLL  les 

liage  law  of  1888  has  produced  a  sensation  series  of  propositions  was  submitted  to  him. 

tbrooffhont  the  country.  The  Oovernment  will  It  continued : 

not  allow  a  clerical  marriage  any  force  in  law,       The  flwt,  that  the  old  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 

nor  will  the  Church  aUow  any  force  in  religion  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Chili, 

to  a  civil  marriage.    As  most  of  the  women  which  lonjj  Hinoe  was  teiminated,  mvbt  be  renewed 

are  on  the  clerical  side,  and  most  of  the  men  J?**i>"**T*T  ^•^J^k  ^j^*^"*;    '°  "P^?  ^  i^ 

n    *u      n       1.        7     .\ «»"«  "ivoi.  VI  vu^  uicii  ^g  President  t«aid  that  he  did  not  see  any  advantage 

on  tbe  (xovernment  side,  there  is  a  general  to  Chili  in  such  a  treaty,  and  was  not  disposed  to^- 

suspension  of  marnagea,  except    among  the  ter  into  any  further  conventions  with  foreign  coon- 

Teiy  poor,  who  are  content  with  the  clerical  tnos.    While  he  personally,  and  the  people  of  Chili 

rite  alone,  or  indifferent  to  any  ceremony  at  ^  ^^'fl^^'J^^^^^  1°  i*'l°*?f^i!3^  f'^^°«[f  ^ 

•11      tka  ««f.^«^y^»*«^n  «#  ;ii^w^^;C»»^«^  :«  kjUu.  w*"*  the  Qovemment  of  the  Umted  States  and  its 

.    V.  J.  ®  P'^^Pjr*?^'*  ^^  lUeptimaoy  m  births  people,  «nd  endeavored  to  imitate  us  as  closely  as 

in  Chill  IS  prodigious,  exceeding  28  per  cent  possible,  he  could  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  treaty. 

The  clergy  aflSx  conditions  to  the  bestowal  of  and  thought  the  two  nations  could  get  along  just  as 

the  sacrament  of  marriage  to  which  men  of  well  without  one.  ,     ,   .    . , 

'^rii''' ^Ir^'^^^f '^i;  *'"  unwimngto  j^r^e?s5T^^|K^ 

submit.      Neither    party  shows  any  sign  of  uider  which  special  proaucts  of  each  should  be  ad- 

yielding.    It  is  mtended  to  remedy  this  source  mitted  free  of  duty  into  the  other  when  carried  under 

of  discord  by  prohibiting  the  clergy  from  mar-  the  flag  of  either  nation.    This  did  not  meet  with  any 

rying  any  persons  who  have  not  a  certificate  «^^  favor  with  President  Santa  Maria,  who  was 

of  civil  marriage     The  clergy,,  on  the  other  rre'tr^.^r^nTh^tt?!^"uS>^^^^^ 

hand,  threaten  that  in  case  this  is  done  they  prices  and  buy  where  goods  were  the  cheapest    In 

will  refuse  to  marry  any  who  have  been  pre-  nis  opinion  commerce  was  not  aided  by  oomroereial' 

▼iously  married   by  civil  law.     The  political  treaties,  and  Chili  neither  asked  ftom  nor  gave  to 

ittHA  in  nhili  haa  thna  hPAnmA  thA  ranAAl  nf  <^ther  nations  espedal  favon.    Trade  would  refpilate 

l>fr  U-  ^f  iwSf     Tlfo  «!S^^uiwl  ««S!?  -i  ito«l^-    So  ^  "  tjEiTunited  Stetes  were  confined, 

the  law   of  1888.    The  archbishop  issuwl  an  there  could  be  very  little  trade  with  Chili,  owing  to 

edict  excommunicating  the  President  of  the  the  tact  that  the  products  of  the  two  countries  were 

Republic,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  the  almost  identical. 

members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  stat-  ^  The  next  topic  seemed  to  be  received  with  dedded 

nte  «.d  directing  that  .  «•""«•  penril^r  be  'ZT^t^Z^t^^^ oT^^'^^^Bitl'^i 

yisited  upon  every  communicant  that  obeyed  doUar,  to  be  coined  by  each  of  the  American  repub- 

it  and  neglected  to  recognize  the  Church  as  the  lics^  of  an  equal  degree  of  fineness,  and,  to  an  amount 

only  authority  competent  to  solemnize  mar-  which  should  be  agreed  on,  to  be  legal  tender  in  all 

riage  vows.     In  Chili  the  clergy  now  insist  on  <x>mmeroial  Uansaotions  between  dtixens  of  this  hemi- 

their  right  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  JLentodto  by  SSSw^V^enMueU,  G^atcmalaf  Costa 

and  this  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low  Kica,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  was  accepted  by  President 

standard  of  political  morality  now  prevalent,  Santa  Maria  as  a  long  step  toward  tne  monetiiation  of 

for  during  the  elections  of  March,  1885,  abso-  ■^JJ"'-  ^   _.  .^.        . .  ,  .    ..  ^  v     . 

tation  and  religions  priyUegea  were  tl.e  price.  J'go^St ^^'ctSf  L*tT??fc^b^SSr  o1 

paid  for  votes.  holding  a  congress  of  delegates  ftom  idl  the  Amencan 

AttMipt  M  the  PTMMait^  UA* — On  Jan.  24  the  republics,  to  Mopt  measures  to  secure  i>eace  and  pro- 
President  received  through  the  mail,  while  at  mote  prosperity  amons  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere, 
his  residence  in  the  capital,  a  package  contain-  "J^  ^)^  aisfavor.    liisExceUencv  could  not  see  the 

««/.  <>»    :«.#^...«i  ^-«-v:«^       A  A. ^**:««   ..u^  advantage  of  such  a  gathermg.    Chili  had  learned  by 

ing  an  infernal  naachme.    After  cutting  the  experience  that  nothSigoouldr  be  gained,  and  that  the 

strmgs  of  the  package,  he  became  suspicious,  general  weli'are  was  not  promoted,  by  international 

The  contents  were  subf^uently  carefully  ex-  conventions. 

aroined,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  clock-       The  fifth  and  last  proposition  was  ageneral  one.  and 

work  and  a  hammer  to  explode  a  charge  of  invited  the  BUfipwBtions  of  Chili  «•  to  tJ^eljetm^^^^ 

«u     »     ,»^uA^M.   w  vApivuv  a  uiaiue^  v*  incrcasmg  tnidc  bctwceu  that  coutttry  aud  thc  Unitcd 

gun-cotton  and  ordmary  powder,  sufficient  to  states.    The  President  repeated  what  he  had  said  pre- 

blow  him  and  his  family  to  pieces.  viously  about  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  large 

EiaciliMr— A  practical  agricultural    school  trade,  but  thought  that  if  there  could  be  direct  com- 

waa  opened  at  Santiago  on  July  2.    The  bud-  Jjunication  by  steam  from  the  porta  of  one  countnr  to 

fl.Af  frZ  ^aQKJ^Qa  <i*  fV^  ,^r^^^\^^A^^^^  «#  *k<^  those  of  another,  commerce  would  be  greatly  aided. 

«et  for  1886- 86  at  the  recommendation  of  the  if       steamship'company  in  the  UnitelStat^  would 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  provides  for  an  establish  such  communication,  he  believed  the  Con- 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  scliools  at  Anto-  gress  of  Chili  would  give  it  a  subsidy  such  as  waa 
fagasta;  $10,000  at  Tacna;  $8,000  at  Arica;  p^®^  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
$16,000  in  Tarapac4;  and  $8,000  for  the  do-  lavarpooL 
partment  of  Pisagna.  A  Natlful  Ei^MtlMr— On  Aug.  20,  1886,  the 

On  June  80,  the  new  school  named  for  the  Intendant  of  Vidparaiso  presided  at  a  meeting 

late  Francisco  Arriaran,  who  endowed  it,  was  held  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 

opened  at  Santiago.  arrangements  fir  holding  an  annual  exhibition 

iBcricaa  Tirade  OsMBtariMi — The  South  Ameri-  of  the  industries  of  the  countrv  and  a  cattle- 
oan  Commission,  under  date  of  Santiago,  May  show.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  was 
14,  made  its  report  .to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  expected  soon  to  present  details  for  the  fur- 
Washington  on  the  result  of  its  visit  to  Chili,  therance  of  the  project. 
The  report  describes  the  meeting  of  the  Presi-  The  Ceidtft — ^The  Chilian  Government  has  is- 
dent  of  Chili  by  the  commission,  and  says  a  sued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  condor  to  be 
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an  enemy  of  the  repablio.    Condon  have  in-  kin  has  its  own  gOTemment,  subordinate  to  the 

creased  so  rapidly  within  the  past  few  years  all  Board  of  Works. 

along  the  entire  western  slope  of  the  great  The  Emperor  Ewangsu  is  the  ninth  in  sno- 
moantain-ohain,  that  they  have  become,  by  cession  from  Aisin  Gioro,  the  Manchn  eonqaer- 
their  foul  habits,  a  scoarge,  inoreaaog  the  al-  or,  who  founded  the  dynasty  in  1644.  He  was 
ready  unwholesome  character  of  the  country,  bom  Aug.  16,  1871,  and  proclaimed  Emperor 
With  the  hope  of  exterminating  them,  or  at  Jan.  22,  1876,  on  the  deato  of  Tungche.  The 
least  greatly  diminishing  their  numbers,  the  Empress-Regent  is  Tse  Hi,  mother  of  Tungche. 
Government  offers  a  bounty  of  five  dollars  for  During  the  minority  of  the  Emperor  the  final 
every  condor  killed.  Huntinff  for  condors  has  decision  in  matters  of  state  has  rested  with  the 
become  a  regalar  business  in  the  Andes  mount-  Empress-Regent,  and  has  been  largely  influ- 
ains ;  but,  l&e  all  the  vulture  family,  the  con-  enced  by  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family, 
dor  grows  suspicious  and  wary  from  contact  who  preside  over  the  important  boards  and  are 
with  mankind,  and  it  has  grown  to  know  and  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
fear  a  gun,  so  that  it  is  now  next  to  impos-  competition  for  preferment,  in  which  knowl- 
sible  to  get  within  gunshot  of  one.  Poison-  edge  and  education  are  the  most  important  ele- 
ing  has  been  tried,  but  is  not  satisfactory  to  ments  of  success,  have  risen  to  the  highest  ad- 
hunters,  ministrative  posts  and  are  called  to  the  Grand 

CHINiy  an  empire  in  Asia,  officially  called  Council  and  related  consultative  bodies.  Prince 
Chung  lECwob  ('^  The  Middle  Kingdom  ").  The  Eung,  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  was  for  twenty- 
Government  is  organized  on  patriarchal  prin-  three  years,  with  slight  intermissions,  the  head 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Confucius,  of  the  Tsung-li-Tamen  and  the  director  of  tlie 
Mencins,  and  other  ancient  sacred  writers,  foreign  policy.  Great  viceroys  and  generals, 
The  Emperor  has  supreme  despotic  power,  but  like  Tseng-Ewo-&n,  Tso-Tsung-Tang,  and  Li- 
for  more  than  twenty  years  there  nave  been  Hung-Chang,  have  at  times  exercised  a  power- 
minors  on  the  throne,  and  during  this  period  a  ful  infiuence,  but  the  main  course  of  the  state 
regency  has  directed  affairs.  The  Grand  Sec-  policy  was  directed  by  Prince  Eung.  This 
retariat  is  the  highest  official  body  in  rank,  but  policy,  the  natural  result  of  the  last  Chinese 
no  longer  guides  the  policy  of  the  Government,  war,  was  one  of  seclusion,  evasion,  and  timid 
Another  body,  called  the  Grand  Council,  per-  compliance,  under  threats  of  military  oompul- 
forms  the  duties  of  a  privy  council,  and  exer-  sion.  When  the  Tonauin  question  arose,  t'nnce 
cises  a  greater  influence  in  the  conduct  of  af-  Eung  had  become  old  and  infirm.  When,  after 
fairs.  There  are  six  boards  of  administration  declaring  that  an  attack  on  Sontay  would  be 
which  have  charge  respectively  of  the  civil  serv-  regarded  as  a  eoitu  belli,  he  remained  inactive 
ice,  finance,  ceremonies,  the  army,  justice,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  Chinese  posts  in  Ton- 
public  works.  There  is  a  Court  of  Censors,  quin,  and  finally  agreed  to  the  Foumier  conven- 
wbich,  in  conlnnction  with  the  Board  of  Jus-  tion,  not  only  the  general  public,  but  Chinese 
tice,  or  Punishments,  constitutes  the  highest  statesmen  who  haa  studied  the  military  prob- 
Judicial  tribunaL  The  doctors  of  the  Hanlin,  or  lem,  and  knew  the  difficulty  that  France  would 
Academy,  draw  up  important  state  papers  in  experience  in  conducting  a  campaign  in  the  far 
classical  form,  and  collect  the  records  of  the  East,  were  dissatisfied.  The  controlling  minds 
dynasty.  The  Li  Fan  Yuen,  an  important  min-  in  Chinese  politics  demanded  new  men  and  a 
istry,  always  filled  by  Manchus  and  Mongols,  new  and  positive  foreign  policy  when  France 
attends  to  the  relations  with  tributary  states,  demanded  a  heavy  indemnity  for  the  Langson 
The  Tsnng-li-Yamen,  founded  in  1861,  has  affair.  Prince  Chun  was  called  to  the  direction 
charge  of  foreign  affaira  of  the  foreign  policy.    He  prepared  for  a  long 

The  provinces  of  Pechili  and  Szechuen  are  war.    lliree  armies  were  thrown  into  Tonquin, 

each  ffovemed  by  a  governor-general,  or  vice-  numbering  nearly  160,000  men.    A  stubborn 

roy.  There  is  a  viceroy  over  the  Liang  Ewang,  defense  was  made  in  Formosa,  the  ports  were 

or  two  Ewang  provinces  of  Ewangtung  and  fortified,  and  great  efforts  were  put  forth  to 

Ewang^ ;  one  over  Eiangsi,  Eiangsu,  and  An-  organize  an  army  and  a  navy  that  would  prove 

whui,  called  the  Viceroy  of  the  Liang  Eiang;  equal  to  the  contest. 

one  over  Fnhkien  and  Chekiang,  the  Viceroy  Area  aad  PepilatiM*— The  area  of  the  eighteen 

of  Min  Cheh ;  one  over  Yunnan  and  Ewei-  provinces  of  China  proper  is  1,688,660  square 

chow ;  one  over  Eansuh  and  Bbensi ;  one  over  miles,  and  their  population,  according  to  the 

Hupeh  and  Hunan,  the  Viceroy  of  Houkwang.  most  recent  official  estimate,  is  849,886,886, 

Each  of  these  provinces,  except  three,  is  admin-  according  to  a  computation  of  Sir  Richard  Tem- 

istered  by  a  governor,  subordinate  to  tlie  vice-  pie  only  282,161,928,  and  according  to  a  recent 

roy.    The  provinces  of  Siiansi,  Honan,  and  Russian  authority,  862,460,000.    The  immedi- 

Shantung  are  directed   by  independent  gov-  ate  dependencies  are :  Manchuria,  with  an  area 

emors.    In  1876  Manchuria  was  placed  under  of  862,810  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  popn- 

a  viceroy,  called  the  Viceroy  of  Shenking.    In  lation  of  8,000,000  persons ;  the  Mongohan 

1884  Chinese  Turkistan  was  also  organized  as  steppe,  with  an  area  of  1,288,000  square  miles, 

a  province.     Since  1877  Formosa  has  been  a  and  a  population  of  2,000,000  nomads;  Thibet, 

*  governorship.    The  Admiral  of  theYangtsze-  with  an  area  of  about  661,600  square  miles, 

Eiang  has  the  rank  and  title  of  a  viceroy.   Pe-  and  a  population  of  6,000,000  souls ;  Soongaria, 
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or  the  district  of  Enl^a,  with  an  area  of  147,-  was  18,610,712  Haikwan  taela,  224,000  more 
960  aqnare  miles,  which  has  been  almost  de-  than  in  1888,  bm  below  1881,  the  year  ot  the 
populated  during  the  recent  wars;  and  East-  largest  coUection,  by  1,000,000  taels.  The  ens- 
em  TnrkistaD,  inolading  Eashgar,  with  an  area  toms  duties  bear  more  heavily  upon  exports 
of  481,800  square  mile&  likewise  nearly  de-  than  upon  imports.  The  other  receipts  of  the 
nnded  of  inhabitants.  The  total  area  of  the  Government  are  not  published.  They  are  de- 
empire,  not  including  Corea  and  Annam,  is  rived  from  taxes  on  land,  grain,  and  licenses, 
about  4,419,160  square  miles,  and  the  aggre-  The  land-tax  in  the  north  does  not  exceed  76 
gate  population  not  over  876,000,000.  cents  per  acre;  in  the  south  it  rises  to  $3.26. 

Theiniy* — Official  statistics  give  the  strength  Agriculture  contributes  about  $46,000,000  of 

of  the  Eight  Banners  as  828,800  men,  and  of  the  imperial  revenue.   The  total  revenue  is  esti- 

the  Ting  Ping  or  National  Army  as  6,469  offi-  mated  at  about  $126,000,000.    Only  about  half 

oers  and  660,000  rank  and  file.    Captain  Nor-  of  it  is  actually  sent  to  Pekin.    The  average 

man  divides  the  efiective  forces  into  the  Army  expenditure  on  the  army  is  $76,000,000  per 

of  Manchuria,  numbering  70,000,  armed  to  a  annum ;  that  on  canals  is  about  $6,000,000. 

large  extent  with  Mauser  rifles  and  with  many  The   forei^    debt,    contracted    since    1874, 

8-centimetre  Krupp  field-guns;   the  Central  amounted  m  1884  to  $17,866,000,  indudixig  a 

Army,  stationed  near  Pekin,  numbering  60,000  loan  of  $7,600,000  raised  in  that  year.    The 

in  time  of  peace  and  twice  as  many  in  time  of  internal  debt  is  about  $48,000,000. 

war,  recruited  from  the  strong  and  brave  Tar-  The  Imperial  Government  made  arrange- 

tar  race  of  northern  China,  and  armed  with  ments  in  1886  to  fioat  a  new  foreign  loan  of 

Remingtons ;  the  Army  of  Turkistan,  which  is  100,000,000  florins  in  Germany  and  Holland, 

permanently  required  for  the  defense  of  the  CMiMemt — The  crops  of  1884  were  excep- 

western  borders ;  and  the  **  Braves,"  or  terri-  tionally  good  throughout  China,  yet  the  conse- 

torial  troops,  kept  at  a  strength  of  200,000  in  quenoee  of  the  recent  financial  crisis,  the  French 

peace  time,  and  capable  of  being  raised  to  hostilities,  and  low  prices  for  silk  and  tea  in 

thrice  that  number  in  case  of  war.    In  a  few  Europe,  were  unfavorable  to  foreign  trade.  The 

of  the  great  cities  near  the  coast  there  are  per-  total  value  of  the  exports  was  67,148,000  Haik- 

manent  Manchu  garrisons.    European  officers,  wan  taels  (1  tael  =  $1 .88),  a  falling  off  of  8,684,- 

mostly  Germans,  have  been  employed  largely  000  taels  as  compared  with  1888,  and  very 

as  instructors  and  organizers  since  the  begin-  nearly  the  same  as  the  total  for  1882.     The 

ning  of  French  hostilities,  and  in  the  armies  decline  in  the  estimated  value  of  the  black  tea 

near  the  seaboard  German  drill  and  tactics  are  export  was  8,684,000  taels,  and  in  raw  silk  about 

used.  1,000,000  taels.    The  principal  articles  entered 

Ike  Havy« — China  has  armored  vessels  of  the  into  the  total  value  in  the  foUowing  proper* 
most  modem  types.  The  northern  squadron,  tions:  Baw  silk,  2*6  per  cent ;  refuse  silk,  2*6 
for  the  defense  of  the  capital,  was  oi^anized  per  cent. ;  silk  piece-goods,  6*6  per  cent. ;  black 
by  an  English  officer.  German  officers  have  tea,  84*6  per  cent ;  green  tea,  6*6  per  cent ; 
since  introduced  European  drill  in  the  other  brick-tea,  2*2  per  cent ;  sugar,  6*7  per  cent. ; 
squadrons.  The  military  and  naval  arsenals,  straw  braid,  8  per  cent;  hides,  1*4  per  cent, 
under  the  supervision  of  Europeans,  turn  out  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  exported,  which  was 
arms  and  ammunition  in  large  quantities.  There  78,000  piculs  in  1880,  has  varied  but  little  from 
were  built  at  Kiel  two  ironclads  with  steel-  60,000  piculs  for  the  past  four  years.  Four 
faced  armor,  the  Teng-Tuen  and  Chen-Tuen,  fifths  of  the  raw  silk  went  from  Shanghai,  and 
sister  ships  of  7,400  tons  displacement  and  a  the  remainder  from  Canton.  The  price  of 
speed  of  16  knots.  They  are  plated  with  14^-  black  tea  per  picul  (188)-  pounds)  fell  from 
inch  armor,  and  each  carries  four  12-inch  Krupp  17*60  taels  in  1880  to  14*80  in  1884,  and  the 
breech-loaaers  in  two  turrets.  These  were  de-  quantity  exported  decreased  from  1,661,000  to 
tained  in  Germany  until  the  cessation  of  the  1,664,000  piculs.  The  largest  quantity  is  ex- 
French  reprisals;  but  two  armored  cruisers,  ported  from  Foochow,  Hankow  coming  next 
each  carrying  two  8-inch  Armstrong  guns,  be-  and  then  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Canton,  and  Tient- 
sides  40-pounders  and  machine-guns,  were  dis-  sin.  The  green  tea  export,  nearly  all  coming 
patched  from  Kiel  in  1884.  Another  armored  from  Shanghai,  was  202,600  piculs,  an  excep- 
cruiser,  carrying  two  8-inch  Krupp  guns  in  a  tionally  large  amount  The  straw-braid  ex- 
barbette,  was  launched  at  the  same  place  in  port  increased  from  86,000  piculs  in  1879  to 
1888.  The  North  China  squadron  has  also  two  78,000  in  1884.  The  export  of  sugar  was  larger 
swift  unarmored  cruisers,  steaming  16  knots,  than  in  1888,  in  which  year  there  was  a  great 
carrying  two  26-ton  Armstrong  guns  and  four  increase  over  preceding  years.  White  sugar  is 
40-pounders  each,  and  about  a  dozen  gunboats,  sent  mainly  from  Bwatow,  and  brown  sugar 
each  armed  with  a  single  26-  or  28-ton  gun.  from  Takow. 

The  Loo-Choo,  Shanghai,  and  Canton  squad-  The  net  imports  in  foreign  vessels  were  of 

rons  are  made  up  of  40  or  60  unarmored  steam-  the  total  value  of  72,760,000  Haikwan  taels, 

vessels.    Several  torpedo-boats  of  high  speed,  nearly  1,000,000  taels  less  than  in  1888.    The 

carrying  Whitehead  torpedoes,  have  been  ac-  value  of  the  opium  import  was  about  the  same 

quired  recently.  in  both  years,  and  the  imports  of  cotton  goods. 

FlMiie,    The  revenue  from  customs  in  1884  woolen  goods,  and  other  piece-goods,  varied 
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bat  little.    In  metals  there  was  a  falling  off  of  mannfactarea  upon  the  opening  op  of  the  ooniK 

12  per  cent.  .  As  compared  with  1882  there  try  to  steam  commanication,  tliej  have  sent 

was  a  decline  in  the  total  value  of  imports  agents  with  models  and  patterns  all  over  China, 

amounting  to  about  5,000,000  taels,  mostly  in  They  were  the  first  in  the  field  in  soliciting 

woolen  goods,  metals,  and  sundries.    In  the  orders  for  railroad  materials.    A  society  has 

opium  import  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  been  founded  for  the  promotion  of  German 

the  Malwadrugin  five  years,  and  a  consider-  trade  in  China  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  the 

able  decrease  in  the  quantities  imported  from  Mediterranean  ports.    Imitations  of  American 

Patna,  Benares,  Persia,  and  Turkey.    The  re-  drills  and  other  cotton  goods  have  lately  been 

turns  of  the  kerosene  imports  indicate  that  its  fraudulently  put  into  the  market  as  American 

use  is  extending  into  the  interior  rapidly.    The  goods  by  European  manufacturers.    The  Chi- 

imports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  remained  nese,  with  whom  commercial  probity  is  a  na- 

at  nearly  the  same  amount,  a  little  above  22,-  tional  virtue,  are  inclined  to  break  off  dealing 

000,000  Haikwan  taels,  for  four  years;  but  the  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  sophistication 

total  has  only  been  kept  up  by  increased  im-  and  fraud,  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for 

ports  of  yarns  and  thread,  wliile  cotton  piece-  the  decline  in  the  cotton  piece-goods  trade. 

foods,  discredited  through  the  adulterations  of  Consul  Seymour,  of  Canton,  recommends  Amer- 
Snglish  manufacturers,  have  declined  from  21,-  ican  firms  to  co-operate  in  sending  out  quar- 
800,000  taels  in  1880  to  16,600,000  in  1884.  terly  or  oftener  small  assorted  cargoes  to  be 
Gray  and  white  shirtings  and  T-doths  find  a  delivered  to  retailers  from  the  vessel,  chartered 
steady  demand,  which  does  not  vary  much  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  firms  for  the  purpose, 
from  year  to  year.  Drills  are  not  imported  in  Frequent  shipments  of  provisions,  ana  also  of 
half  the  quantities  sold  before  1882 ;  but  for  cloths  and  similar  goods,  which  become  dam- 
sheetings  the  demand  has  grown  steadily,  and  aged  during  the  rainy  season,  would  prevent 
the  same  is  true  for  prints,  chintzes,  and  mis-  the  losses  that  must  be  taken  account  of  in 
oellaaeon?  fabrics.  American  cottons,  though  sending  large  consignments  of  perishable  goods, 
twice  as  dear  as  the  loaded  Manchester  fabrics,  Mirtry  an4  Agridttnci — Industrv  is  extreme- 
are  imported  in  increasing  quantities.  The  ly  flourishing  throughout  the  whole  of  central 
market  would  be  better  if  the  public  had  not  China.  The  use  of  machines  and  other  tech- 
been  prejudiced  against  all  foreign  cottons  by  nical  appliances  is  unknown.  Small  farms 
flimsy,  sized  Lancashire  goods.  The  clearances  form  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  distribution ; 
of  American  -cottons  at  Shanghai  were  1,348,-  each  plot  of  land  is  manured  like  a  kitchen- 
600  pieces  in  1884,  against  974,900  in  1888  and  garden.  Vegetables  are  generally  cultivated, 
985,000  in  1882,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  as  also  are  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.  Tea,  cot- 
sheetings,  which  are  used  for  clothing,  drill-  ton,  silk,  and  sugar  represent  important  arti- 
ings  being  used  partly  for  clothing  and  partly  cles  of  commerce.  Industry  yields  place  to 
for  tents  and  other  purposes.  At  Hankow  the  r^culture,  although  manufactures— silks,  por- 
import  of  American  drills  increased  from  89,-  oelain,  various  kinds  of  carved  wood-work,  as 
645  pieces  in  1888  to  48,177  in  1884,  while  well  as  mats — enjoy  a  generally  high  reputa- 
Enghsh  drills  fell  off  from  79,873  to  89,991  tion.  Agriculture  and  industry  are  mainly  con- 
pieces.  Tiie  value  of  American  cottons  ira-  flned  to  the  thickly  peopled  provinces  along 
ported  at  Newchang  is  1884  was  $920,157,  the  seaboard  and  the  Tang-tae  river.  The 
two  thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  total  import  neighboring  countries  of  China  are  mnch  be- 

The  European  residents  in  the  seaports  of  hindhand  in  point  of  industrial  prosperity. 
China  in  1884  numbered  5,297.  Of  these,  2,468  RallrMds  and  OMiHiilcatlou.— Internal  corn- 
were  natives  of  Great  Britiun  and  Ireland,  483  merce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  water  routes, 
of  tho  United  States,  582  of  Germany,  and  832  Many  thousands  of  boats  navigate  the  rivers 
of  France.  There  are  840  foreign  commercial  and  canals.  The  trouble  that  would  result 
firms,  more  than  one  half  of  them  located  at  from  displacing  this  industry,  and  the  opposi- 
Shanghai.  The  Russian  trade,  since  the  estab-  tion  of  the  people  on  that  account  and  on  re- 
lishment  of  the  Russian  patriotic  fieet,  has  ligious  grounds,  deterred  the  authorities  from 
been  carried  on  by  steamers  running  to  Odes-  couBtructing  railroads,  until  their  strategic, 
sa,  as  well  as  by  the  overland  route.  The  im-  political,  and  economical  importance  was  im- 
ports from  Russia  are  only  one  third  in  value  pressed  upon  them  during  the  French  war. 
of  what  they  were  before  1855,  while  the  Li-FIung-(^hang,  the  progressive  Viceroy,  then 
exports  of  tea  to  Russia  are  four  times  as  persuaded  the  central  Government  to  sanction 
great.  the  introduction  of  railroads  in  principle,  and 
The  British  merchants  are  commonly  young  even  to  begin  the  construction  of  certain  lines, 
men,  well  prepared  by  previous  training,  with  In  the  prospectus  of  the  last  Chinese  loan  spe- 
ample  credit  and  connections  with  strong  Brit-  cial  mention  was  made  of  these  undertakings, 
ish  hoases.  German  manufacturers,  by  co-op-  A  line  is  proposed  to  run  from  Pekin  to  Tient- 
erating  with  each  other,  by  testing  the  market  sin,  another  from  Tientsin  southward  to  Chin- 
with  small  shipments,  and  by  watchfulness  on  Eiang-fu,  another  to  connect  Nanking  with 
the  part  of  consular  officials,  are  rapidly  ex-  Hangchow  or  Shanghai,  and  a  fourth  to  con- 
tending their  trade  in  Chinese  markets.  An-  nect  Canton  with  Nanning,  near  the  southern 
ticipating  an  increased  demand  for  European  frontier.    China  possesses,  besides  the  water- 
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ways,  20,000  imperiAl  roads,  most  of  them  eign  quarter  of  Shangbai  had  not  saved  them 

badly  kept,  but  having  an  enormous  traffic.  from  snppreAsion  by  Chinese  officials.    Batiri- 

In  December,  1884,  the  Government  tele-  cal  sqaibs,  pasquinades,  and  placards  have  been 

graph  lines  were  8,089  miles  in  length,  with  the  medium  of  political  criticism.    The  me- 

6,482  miles  of  wire.  chanical  means  of  printing  native  newspapers 

KavlgatlM* — During  1888  the  number  of  ves-  have  existed  for  many  years  through  the  enter* 
sels  entered  and  cleared  at  Chinese  ports  was  prise  of  American  and  English  missionaries,  who 
28,868,  tonnage  17,689,914;  the  number  of  have  had  fonts  of  admirable  metallic  type  in 
British  vessels,  14,206,  of  11,008,296  tons;  of  considerable  variety  manufactured  for  the  print^ 
Chinese  vessels,  6,266,  of  4,941,728  tons;  of  ingof  their  missionary  publications.  The  news- 
German,  1,610,  of  774,017  tons;  of  Japanese,  papers  lately  started  are  made  up  of  abstracts 
266,  of  191,861  tons ;  of  American,  698,  of  160,-  of  the  contents  of  the  Pekin  and  provincial  ga- 
708  tons ;  of  French,  177,  of  181,066  tons.  zettes,  news  and  comments  relating  to  national 

Tke  Aaear  Md-Mtacs. — Rich  deposits  of  gold  and  local  affairs,  articles  on  foreign  relations, 
were  discovered  in  1888  in  the  desert  tract  of  and  translations  from  the  foreign  press.  Dur- 
Manchuria  wedged  in  between  Corea  and  the  ing  the  Franco-Chinese  war  these  latter  feat- 
Russian  possessions  around  Yladivostock,  with-  ures  were  the  most  prominent,  and  greatly  in- 
in  fifteen  miles  of  the  Russian  frontier.  Chi-  creased  the  vogue  of  the  native  press.  The 
nese  and  Coreans  flocked  to  the  new  mines,  accounts  of  the  military  actions  of  the  war 
and  they  were  soon  joined  by  Russian  min-  were  fantastic  inventions,  and  the  grossest  ig- 
ers.  The  Siberian  authorities  warned  Russians  norance  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  art  of  war 
against  crossing  the  frontier,  and  at  first  con-  pervaded  all  these  articles,  which  were  char- 
fiscated  the  gold  of  those  who  returned.  The  acterized  by  a  rabid  ehauvininn.  In  criticisms 
prohibition  was,  however,  disregarded,  and  on  the  acts  of  officials  and  the  domestic  policy 
a  large  community  of  foreigners  was  in  the  of  the  Government  the  native  press  took  a 
course  of  time  congregated  in  the  gold-field,  much  higher  tone.  The  censures,  cloaked  in 
Siberian  newspapers  gave  fanciftil  accounts  in  '  an  ingenious  and  polished  style,  were  often 
which  the  miners  were  described  as  Calif  or-  bold  and  severe.  The  ^*  8hen  Pao ''  of  Shang- 
nian  and  AustraUan  gold-diggers,  who  set  up  hai,  the  leading  native  paper,  which  has  been 
an  organized  elective  government,  with  a  presi-  in  existence  twelve  years,  has  succeeded  in 
dent,  and  twenty-two  administrative  districts,  .  having  decrees  of  the  provincial  authorities 
and  a  system  of  taxation.  The  adventurers  reversed  by  the  Pekin  Government.  Prince 
were  said  to  be  well  armed  and  determined  to  Knng,  when  at  the  head  of  the  *^Tsung-]i- 
defend  themselves  in  their  possession  of  the  Yamen,''  refused  to  suppress  this  paper  at  the 
diggings,  which  they  looked  upon  as  their  prop-  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  Chekiang  prov- 
erty.  The  newly  discover^  gold-mines  are  sit-  ince,  whom  it  had  attacked, 
uated  in  the  district  opposite  the  town  of  Ig-  Mlmlaiattoi — ^The  general  awakening  of  the 
nasohin.  The  Chinese  prefect  of  Aigun,  who  Chinese  Government  and  people  to  the  value  of 
according  to  the  Russian  press  was  not  aware  European  science  and  inventions  has  smoothed 
of  their  existence  till  January,  1886,  went  to  the  path  for  the  missionaries,  who  are  pen- 
Blagovei^tchensk  to  complain  to  the  Russian  etrating  the  interior  in  increasing  numbers, 
governor.  The  latter  declined  to  interfere,  and  Except  for  occasional  outbreaks  of  anti-foreign 
recommended  the  Chinese  authorities  to  settle  fanaticism,  which  are  always  due  to  some  gall- 
tbe  matter  with  the  trespassers.  A  force  of  600  ing  provocation  given  by  the  consular  authori- 
Chinese  was  sent  to  oust  them.  The  miners  ties  or  some  aggressive  act  of  foreign  govem- 
refused  to  leave,  but  ofi^ered  gold  to  the  sol-  ments,  the  missionaries  have  been  treated  with 
diers.  The  Chinese  authorities,  anticipating  kindness,  though  their  teachings  are  regarded 
complications  with  Russia  and  the  probable  with  contemptuous  indifference.  The  unsym- 
seizure  of  the  mining  district  by  the  Russians,  pathetic  attitude  of  the  Calvinistic  missiona^ 
who  collected  troops  on  the  frontier  at  that  ries  toward  what  they  regard  as  idolatrous  an- 
point,  sent  a  large  body  of  Manchurian  troops,  cest or- worship  caused  them  to  be  regarded  by 
said  to  number  10,000  men,  to  guard  against  the  generality  of  the  Chinese  as  the  teachers 
Russian  encroachments.  of  a  repulsive  and  inhuman  religion.    The  Jes- 

itVMlliBi — The  Chinese  native  press  is  an  uit  and  Lazarist  friars,  who  dr^sed  in  the  na- 

institution  that  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  tional  garb  and  taught  a  kindlier  religion,  were 

years,  and  first  became  an  important  feature  of  more  successftil,  and  were  often  on  the  best  of 

the  national  life  during  the  French  hostilities,  terms  with  the  provincial    authorities  ;  but 

The  Government  has  maintained  an  official  wherever  attrition  occurred  it  was  often  ag- 

gazette  at  Pekin  for  ages,  in  which  its  decrees  gravated  by  the  misguided  interference  of  tlie 

and  announcements  are  published  ;   yet,  not-  French  diplomatic  representatives.    The  serv- 

withstanding  the  literary  tendency  of  the  Chi-  ices  of  the  missionaries  during  the  recent  fam- 

nese,  newspapers  for  news  or  criticism  never  ine  in  northern  China  greatly  elevated  them 

existed  formerly,  nor  would  they  have  been  in  the  respect  of  the  authorities  and  the  peo- 

snffered  to  grow  up  at  the  present  time  if  the  pie.    A  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  of 

protection  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  them  a  novel  class  have  lately  entered  the  field — 

and  the  security  of  Hong-Kong  and  the  for-  Anglicans  educated  in  the  English  universities. 
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many  of  them  athletea,  and  some  of  tbem  men  three  years  before  with  the  Chinese  ministers, 
of  fortune.    The  improvements  begnn  in  the  and  returned  to  Rome  in  July  with  the  sag- 
military  organization  give  a  new  importance  gestions  of  the  Chinese  Government.     The 
to  the  class  of  medical  mbsionaries,  who  in  Vatican  and  the  Pekin  authorities  are  said  to 
their  work  of  organizing  hospitals  become  an  have  both  agreed  to  the  plan  of  the  Chinese 
adjunct  of  the  Chinese  army.    The  number  of  statesman.    This  solution  of  the  missionary 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  scattered  through-  question  transfers  the  control  of  the  interests 
out  the  empire  was  estimated  in  the  beginning  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  1885  at  700  Europeans  and  560  natives;  the  Church  from  the  French  minister,  whose  rela- 
number  of  converts  was  variously  estimated  at  tions  with  them  were  broken  by  the  French 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000.     The  number  of  war,  to  an  accredited  legate  of  the  Pope,  who 
Protestant  missionaries  was  about  860,  with  will  permanently  re^de  at  Pekin,  and  will  be 
22,000  nominal  converts.  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ministers  ot 
MMei  frtm  the  ¥aticaBt — Wliile  the  French  the  power:).    All  complaints  of  Roman  Catho- 
war  was  still  in  progress.  Pope  Leo  endeav-  lie  missionaries,  of  whatever. nationality,  are 
ored  to  enter  ioto  relations  with  the  court  at  to  be  addressed  to  him,  and  he  will  be  at  lib- 
Peldn  and  secure  protection  for  the  mission-  erty  to  address  any  representations  he  may  see 
aries  and  Christians  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  fit  to  the  Chinese  Qovemment. 
China.    During  the  eighteenth  century,  Roman  Tlie  War  with  Fruest — At  the  beginning  of 
Catholic  missionaries  were  honored  with  the  1885  the  Chinese  had  won  successes  in  Ton- 
intimacy  of  Chinese  emperors,  and  aided  in  quin,  and  were  better  prepared  to  cope  with 
their  efforts  to  make  converts.    At  the  present  the  French  in  Formosa  and  the  China  seas, 
time  missionaries  are  regarded  with  disfavor  so  far  as  concerned  armaments  and  defenses, 
by  the  officials,  and  their  converts  are  outcasts  There  was  also  a  strong  war-feeling  among 
among  the  people.    Whenever  any  occasion,  the  masses.    The  wealthy  and  official  classes, 
such  as  the  French  war,  prompts  an  outbreak  however,  who  had  been  forced  to  contribute 
of  mob  violence,  they  become  the  victims  of  to  the  military  expenses,  were   desirous  of 
bloody  persecution.    In  the  early  part  of  1885  peace.    The  backbone  of  the  Chinese  resist- 
the  Canton  populace  was  inflamed  against  the  ance  was  broken ;  but  the  situation  was  so  en- 
Christians  by  the  native  press ;  Shamien  was  tirely  analogous  in  France,  that  there  was  a 
burned  and  plundered,  and  all  the  Catholic  motive  on  both  sides  to  continue  the  conflict 
and  Protestant  chapels  in  the  ac^aoent  prov-  in  the  hope  of  the  other  Government  yielding 
ince  were  destroyed.    The  extra-territonality  first  to  the  exigence  of  finance  and  intemid 
which  France  secured  for  missionaries  by  the  politics.   Moreover,  the  proposals  of  the  French 
treaty  of  1860,  and  the  endeavors  of  the  latter  Government  before  the  Tsung-li-Tamen   re- 
to  extend  their  privileges  to  their  converts,  has  quired,  in  addition  to  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
been  a  fertile  cause  of  difficulties  with  officials  vention  of  Tientsin,  the  payment  of  a  heavy  war 
in  the  interior.    The  interference  of  mission-  indemnity,  which  would  strain  the  financial 
aries  in  the  native  judicial  administration  on  resources  of  the  Imperial  Government  more 
behalf  of  Chinese  Christians  has  been  the  cause  than  providing  a  larger  sum  for  defense,  be- 
of  frequent  diplomatic  disputes.    The  success-  sides  the  sacrifice  of  honor.    Prince  Chun  and 
ful  intervention  of  the  diplomatic  representa-  the  other  ministers  in  power  were  anxious  to 
tives  of  France,  who  assume  to  be  the  protect-  end  the  dangerous  state  of  things ;  but,  like 
ors  of  all  Roman  Catholics  in  the  East,  and  the  the  French  ministers,  they  were  fettered  by 
political  powers  thus  secured  to  the  mission-  their  previous  declarations.    At  a  meeting  of 
aries,  only  rendered  Christianity  troublesome  the  new  Council,  called  to  consider  the  French 
and  obnoxious  to  the  authorities.  In  May,  1882,  proposals,  the  Empress  commanded  the  irreso- 
a  leading  Chinese  statesman  made  an  official  lute  ministers  to  consult  their  predecessors, 
proposition  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  change  in  the  Prince  Eung  and  Pao-Chung-Tang ;  and,  when 
political  relations  of  the  mii^onaries,  intended  the  latter  declined  to  advise  because  they  did 
to  remove  the  causes  of  constant  friction  be-  not  have  the  threads  of  the  negotiations,  she 
tween  them  and  the  officials.    On  the  outbreak  punished  the  ex-ministers  with  disgrace, 
of  the  war  with  France,  orders  were  given  by  A  national  spirit  and  feeling  of  patriotism 
the  Government  not  to  molest  Frenchmen,  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  not  before 
Nevertheless,  persecutions  of  missionaries  and  been  able  to  enlist  was  now  kindled  against  tibe 
native  converts  took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  French.     Chinamen   in  America,  Australia, 
empire.    Pope  Leo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Em-  Java,  and  Ceylon  sent  contributions  to  a  war 
peror,  dated  Feb.  1, 1885,  in  which  he  thanked  fund.     Private  contributions   were  liberally 
him  for  the  edict  for  the  protection  of  the  given  in  China.     Official  peculators  emptied 
Christians,  and  implored  him  to  extend  his  their  hoards,  though  not  always  willingly, 
patronage  so  that  they  suffer  no  harm.    The  German  military  and  naval  officers  out  of 
missive  was  intrusted  to  Father  Giulianelli,  service  volunteered  in  large  numbers,   and 
who  had  been  a  missionary  in  China.    He  was  flocked  to  China,  in  all  kinds  of  di^ise&  to 
accorded  a  reception  upon  his  arrival  at  Pekin  serve  as  military  instructors  and  commanders 
such  as  is  never  given  to  a  diplomatic  repre-  for  the  Chinese.    They  were  secretly  engaged 
sentative.    He  discussed  the  proposition  made  in  Europe  by  li-Fong-Pao,    In  answer  to  a 
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protest,  from  the  French  GoTemment,  the  heoause,  if  thej  helped  repair  the  ships,  their 
German  authorities  declared  that  they  had  families  would  he  suhjected  to  severe  penalties 
no  power  over  the  actions  of  private  iodivid*  by  the  Chinese  authorities  on  the  mainland, 
nals.  The  Germans  introduced  their  own  drill  Although  they  demanded  that  France  should 
and  tactics  in  the  camps  at  Shanghai,  Tientsin^  be  treated  as  a  beUigerent,  the  Chinese  were 
and  elsewhere.  By  the  beginning  of  March  not  entirely  willing  to  be  deprived  of  the 
there  were  150  German  officers  in  the  Chinese  privilege  of  purchasing  arms,  ammunition,  tor- 
service.  The  energy  of  Chinese  administrators  pedoes,  vessels,  and  other  materials  of  war 
and  the  knowledge  and  efficiency  of  the  Euro-  and  supplies  in  British  markets.  In  December 
pean  experts  soon  wrought  a  change  in  the  tiie  Marquis  Tseng  urged  his  Government  to 
character  of  the  Chinese  army.  Torpedoes  protest  against  the  purchase  of  transports  by 
were  planted  in  the  harbors  at  Canton  and  the  the  French  in  England,  at  the  same  lime  re- 
other  principal  ports.  The  navy  was  improved  serving  China^s  riffht  to  purchase  arms  and 
at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the  authorities  expected  munitions  everywhere.  The  Ch>vemor  of 
soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  French  Eong-Kong  issued  a  proclamation  on  January 
fleet  in  an  open  sea-tights  Li-Hung-Chang  had  28,  announcing  the  eiidTorcement  of  the  act. 
two  of  the  German  officers  commissioned  as  The  action  of  the  English  Government  im- 
generals,  and  intrusted  them  with  120,000  men.  pelled  the  French  to  exercise  all  the  rights  ot 
They  b^gan  by  arming  the  whole  force  with  naval  belligerents  against  neutrals,  alutough 
the  Mauser  rifle.  In  the  navy  the  Germans  they  as  well  as  the  Chinese  stUl  refrained  from 
had  Armstrong  guns  discarded  for  Erupps.  a  formal  declaration  of  war.    The  blockade  of 

He  Bleckade  ef  the  Cetst  afFwos.— The  so-  Formosa  was  a  failure.  It  was  constantly  be- 
oalled  ^^  pacific  blockade  "  of  Formosa  the  ing  forced  by  Chinese  junks,  and  later  by  Eng- 
English  Government  contended  was  illegal,  lish  and  American  blockade-runners.  With- 
it  was  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was  a  out  injuring  tibe  Chinese,  it  exasperated  neu- 
state  of  war  in  Chinese  waters;  but,  if  France  trids,  and  was  likely  to  lead  to  complications, 
insisted  that  peace  existed,  it  denied  the  right  In  the  land  operations,  the  French  command- 
of  French  cruisers  to  seize  English  vessels  that  er  retired  before  the  victorious  Chinese,  and 
attempted  to  force  the  lines  of  the  irregular  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  plan  of  operations 
blockade.  Other  governments  were  prepared  against  Tamsui  for  the  time  being.  He  then 
to  admit  the  principle  of  a  blockade  in  a  ^'  state  conceived  the  idea  of  starving  the  capital  prov- 
of  reprisals,"  but  only  so  long  as  it  was  effect-  ince  by  intercepting  the  rice- supply  that  is 
ive.  For  several  weeks  the  blockade  was  sus-  brought  into  the  Gmf  of  Pechili  after  the  ice 
pended,  but  without  notice.  The  renewal  of  breaks  up  in  March.  He  sailed  away  from  For- 
the  blockade  between  the  South  Cape  and  mosawitnsevenof  his  ships  in  quest  of  the  Chi- 
Eyka  was  announced  to  begin  January  7.  nese  fleet,  and  with  the  object  of  blockading 
After  the  French  vessels  were  most  of  them  theTang-tse-KiangandtheGulf  of  Pechili,  and 
called  away  from  the  coast  of  Formosa  there  intercepting  Junks  and  other  vessels  laden  with 
was  no  blockading  vessel  at  some  of  the  ports,  rice  for  Pekin.  His  squadron  consbted  of  the 
and  the  Chinese  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  ironclads  Bayard  and  Triomphante,  four  cruis- 
over  large  quantities  of  provisions  to  the  island,  ing  frigates,  and  a  gunboat.    On  the  16th  of 

PwchiMitiea  of  the  Mtlsh  FweigB  iUtetacat  February  he  encountered  a  Chinese  squadron 
MA — In  January  the  British  Government  issued  in  the  roads  of  Sheipoo.  Torpedo-boats  with 
instructions  to  the  governors  of  its  Eastern  spar  torpedoes  were  sent  against  the  Chinese 
colonies  to  enforce  the  foreign  enlistment  act  ships.  They  were  driven  off  several  times  by 
of  1870.  thus  depriving  both  belligerente^  espe-  the  machine-guns.  At  length  they  crept  up 
cially  France,  of  the  advantages  of  carrying  on  in  the  night  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog  and 
war  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  planted  torpedoes  in  two  of  the  £ve  Chinese 
act  had  been  gazetted  in  Hong-Kong  several  vessels.  The  crews  escaped  from  the  sinking 
months  before,  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  ships  in  boats.  The  vessels  destroyed  were  the 
enforce  it.  It  not  only  prohibits  the  enlist-  frigate  Zu-Yuen,  with  twenty-six  guns,  and 
ment  of  men  to  serve  against  a  friendly  state,  the  corvette  Chinching,  with  seven  guns,  both 
bat  makes  it  an  offense  to  equip  a  ship,  or  add  slow,  unarmored,  wooden  vessels.  Some  weeks 
to  the  equipment  of  a  ship,  by  furnishing  later  the  Pingon,  carrying  dispatches  to  For- 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  provisions,  arms,  mosa.  was  captured.  No  other  Chinese  war- 
munitions,  or  stores,  or  anything  that  is  used  vessel  was  destroyed  or  taken  until  Just  before 
to  adapt  a  ship  for  the  sea.  The  Chinese  com-  the  arrival  of  the  notice  of  the  conclusion  of 
plained  that  toe  French  ships  were  allowed  to  peace,  when  the  cruiser  Estaing  captured  a 
coal,  revictual,  and  refit  at  Hong-Kong,  that  ship  with  750  men,  officers,  and  three  manda- 
they  were  subjected  to  no  quarantine,  and  that  rins  on  board.  On  March  1  a  cannonade  was 
English  pilots  were  supplied  for  the  navigation  exchanged  with  the  fortress  of  Chinghai,  at  the 
of  the  Min.  A  cause  of  bitter  complaints  was  mouth  of  the  Ningpo  river.  The  Chinese 
that  Chinese  laborers  were  punished  by  the  naval  vessels  there  escaped  beyond  the  range 
British  authorities  for  refusing  to  work  on  the  of  the  French  guns. 

French  men-of-war  docked  for  repairs.    The  Before  his  departure  from  Formoaa  the  oom- 

stviking  coolies  were  in  an  unfortunate  plight,  mander  of  the  French  naval  forces  received 
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orders  from   France   to  exercise   belligerent  what  is  not  contraband  of  war,  regar^lesa  of 

rights,  including  that  of  searching  nentrd  yes-  the  well-established  rights  of  neutrals/'    The 

sels  for  contraband  of  war,  and  the  capture  of  French  Government,  iu  support  of  its  posi- 

vessels  on  which  such  should  be  found.  tion,  cited  the  arguments  used  by  the  English 

Sice  MtutA  CMtrabaid  ef  War. — A  circular  Attorney-General  in  1870,  with  reference  to 
note  was  sent  to  the  European  powers  on  the  treating  coal  as  contraband  of  war,  while  Lord 
10th  of  February  in  which  it  was  said  that  Granville  now  took  the  position,  then  main- 
**  the  French  Government  has  found  itself  tained  by  the  French  Gk>vemment,  in  favor  of 
compelled,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  con-  keeping  down  the  list  of  contraband  articles, 
ditions  under  which  the  hostilities  between  and  disturbing  as  little  as  possible  the  oom- 
France  and  China  have  developed,  to  regard  merce  of  neutrals.  Another  point  raised  bj 
rice  as  contraband  of  war,  and  has  aococdingly  the  British  minister  was  the  exemption  of  ves- 
instructed  the  commanders  of  French  vessels  sels  that  had  sailed  previous  to  the  announoe- 
of  war  to  treat  the  transport  of  rice  as  the  raent  by  the  French  Government  of  the  inten- 
transport  of  contraband  of  war,  on  and  after  tion  to  exercise  the  rights  of  search  and  of 
February  26."  In  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856  seizure.  M.  Ferry  contended,  on  the  contrary, 
the  laws  of  naval  warfare  and  the  rights  of  that  liability  to  capture  accrued  at  the  time  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals  on  the  sea  were  dis-  the  official  announcement, 
cussed,  and  the  new  regulations  were  recog-  The  blockade  of  the  rice-traffic  of  the  Gulf 
nized  afterward  by  all  the  European  powers  of  Pechili  was  more  injurious  to  foreign  ship- 
aud  by  many  of  the  powers  outside  of  Europe,  ping,  which  is  mostly  British,  than  to  the 
The  articles  that  were  to  be  considered  contra-  Chinese  junk  trade.  Numbers  of  rice-jimks 
band  of  war  were  not  defined.  During  the  were  captured,  yet  they  formed  but  a  small 
Franco-German  War  the  French  Government  fraction  of  the  total ;  but  no  Urger  vessel  could 
protested  because  Germany  declared  coal  ex-  evade  the  French  cruisers, 
ported  from  England  to  France  to  be  contraband  The  Fstmsss  €a«yatgM> — In  the  beginning  of 
of  war.  The  English  Government  then  took  the  year,  Admiral  Oourbet  was  established  at 
a  middle  ground,  contending  that  cofd  was  or  '  Eelung,  and  was  engaged  in  operating  against 
was  not  contraband  according  to  its  destina-  Tamsoi,  the  capture  of  which  would  complete 
tion.  In  his  dispatch  giving  notice  to  the  the  second  blow  in  the  programme  of  repris- 
powers,  dated  February  21,  M.  Ferry  said  als,  to  be  followed  by  the  occupation  of  Taiwan 
that,  having  information  that  large  quantities  and  Takow.  On  Jan.  6  the  transport  Cholon 
of  rice  were  about  to  be  forwiu^ed  to  the  arrived  at  Kelimg  with  troops  and  munitions, 
north  of  China,  the  stoppage  of  which  would  Block-houses  were  built  around  Kelung,  where 
exercise  an  efficacious  influence  on  the  Pekin  the  French  commander  was  awaiting  re-en- 
Government,  the  French  authorities  decided  forcements  to  advance  upon  Tamsui.  This  place 
to  interdict  the  trade  in  rice,  in  preference  to  was  fortified  with  a  fort  of  concrete  mounted 
blockading  Shanghai  and  the  other  treaty  with  antiquated  cannon  and  an  earthwork 
ports.  In  the  first  energetic  protest  of  Sir  battery  with  a  single  Krupp  gun.  Gens.  Liu- 
Henry  Parkes,  the  British  minister  in  China  Ming-Chuan  and  Tsun  had  in  the  autumn,  be- 
conveyed  the  impression  that  his  Government  sides  a  body  of  hill-men  or  civilized  Formoean^, 
would  resist  seizures  of  rice  by  physical  force,  some  8,000  Chinese,  about  the  same  number 
Lord  Granville  explained  that  the  legality  of  of  troops  as  Admiral  Courbet  landed  at  Eelung. 
the  seizure  would  be  left  to  he  determined  by  Subsequently  re-enforcements  eluded  the  block- 
the  French  prize  court  under  the  reservation  ade  and  joined  the  Chinese  commanders.  After 
of  ulterior  diplomatic  action.  In  March  'the  the  arrival  of  French  re-enforcements  Admiral 
French  Government  gave  notice  that  lead  would  Coarbet  began  the  long-deferred  advance  upon 
be  treated  as  a  contraband  article.  Tamsui.    During  the  period  of  delay  the  Chi- 

Objections  were  raised  by  the  neutral  gov-  nese  had  added  to  their  strength  a  much  more 

ernments  against  the  new  doctrine  now  enun-  than  equivalent  force,  and  now  greatly  out^ 

ciated  by  France  that  food,  without  distin-  numbered  the  French.    Between  the  10th  and 

guishing  whether  it  is  destined  for  the  military  tiie  25th  of  January  the  French  made  five  attacks 

or  naval  forces  of  the  belligerent  or  for  the  on  the  Petao  forts,  situated  about  f(»ur  miles 

support  of  the  population,  could  be  treated  as  from  Eelung.    Though  fighting  against  double 

contraband.     The  measure  was  subsequently  or  treble  their  numbers,  the  French  marines 

modified  so  as  to  apply  only  to  rice  shipped  displayed  the  highest  degree  of  bravery,  and 

to  Chinese  ports  lying  north  of  Canton.    Earl  infiicted  severe  losses  on  the  Chinese ;  but  the 

Granville  protested  that  articles  of  food  are  latter  stood  their  ground  valiantly,  and  finally 

presumptively  destined  for  popular  consump-  forced  their  assailants  to  retire.    After  the  1st 

tion,  and  that  it  rests  with  a  belligerent  to  of  February  they  took  the  offensive  themselves, 

prove  that  they  are  intended  for  military  use.  The  French  sailors  began  to  murmur  against 

The  French  Government  replied  that  it  was  their   commanders  for  needlessly  saorificing 

for  the  prize  court,  sitting  in  Paris,  to  decide  their  lives  in  repeated  attacks  against  vastly 
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obHge4  to  BoSer  and  perish  for  lack  of  proper  bore  gnna,  and  stores  of  arms  and  ammonHion. 

medical  relief.    At  last  a  mntin j  broke  oat  on  In  the  three  days  that  the  assaults  lasted,  from 

board  the  Bajard,  and  twelve  men  were  shot  800  to  400   Chinese   were  slain,   while  the 

by  sentence  of  conrt- martial.   Admiral  Coorbet  French  loss  was  small, 

at  this  point  gave  up  bis  plan  of  operations,  The  CoMlnlM  if  Vmn» — The  withdrawal  of 

and  departed  for  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to  the  French  demand  fbr  indemnity  gave  the 

omise  against  any  Ohinese  naval  vessels  that  Imperial  Government  a  welcome  opportunity 

ventured  away  from  the  safe  refuge  of  the  riv-  to  embrace  without  dishonor  the  proffered 

ers  and  the  ports,  and  to  capture  rice-junks  peace.     (The  history  of  the  negotiations  and 

bound  for  northern  China  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  are  given  in 

the  new  doctrine  of  international  law  that  the  the  article  on  Ann  am)    China,  in  the  improved 

French  Government  advanced  to  suit  his  pur-  state  of  her  army  and  coast  defenses,  was  better 

pose.     He  telegraphed  to  France  that  5,000  able  to  continue  the  struggle,  notwithstanding 

iresli  troops  would  be  required  for  the  con-  the  emptiness  of  the  imperial  treasury,  than 

quest  of  Formosa.    On  board  the  Cachar  and  was  the  French  Government,  taking  account 

tne  Annamite  1,484  men  were  sent  out,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  French  nation,  which  for- 

preparations  were  made  to  send  2,600  more,  bade  the  expenditure  of  the  military  strength 

Admiral  Courbet  left  Rear- Admiral   Lespds  of  France  in  colonial  adventures.    The  aristoc- 

with  ^ye  of  the  ships  to  hold  Kelung.    The  racy  of  China,  who  influenced  the  counsels  of 

first  Chinese  attack  on  the  French  positions  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  were  the  first  to  grow 

occurred  Jan.  81,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ke-  tired  of  the  confiict,  because  those  of  them 

lung  mines.    The  Chinese  force,  said  to  num-  who  were  wealthy  were  mulcted  in  war  con- 

her  from  1,000  to  2,000,  was  repelled,  leaving  tributions  now  that  the  imperial  treasury  was 

200  dead  on  the  field,  including  several  man-  exhausted.    The  people  became  more  and  more 

darins  and  one  European.     On  Feb.  10  the  infiamed  with  the  spirit  of  war  as  the  temper 

Chinese  were  again  repelled  in  the  attack  on  of  the  ruling  class  grew  cooler.    The  French, 

the  French  lines.    The  blockading  squadron,  demoralized  by  being  pitted  against  soldiers 

though  imable  to  prevent  the  landing  of  troops,  whose  civilization  and  modes  of  warfare  are 

munitions,  and  supplies,  patrolled  the  coast  and  different  from  their  own,  conducted  the  repris- 

destroyed  great  nnmbers  of  small  craft,  carry-  ab  with  a  ruthlessness  not  nsual  in  the  fiercest 

ing  off  the  crews  that  were  not  killed  to  Ke-  military  confiicts  between  European  nations, 

lung,  where  they  were  forced  to  work  on  the  Admiral  Courbet,  chafing  under  the  inaction 

earthworks.  to  which  he  was  doomed  by  the  decisions  of 

The  distance  between  Kelung  and  Tamsui  is  his  Government,  permitted  a  barbarous  war- 
only  8ixteen  miles,  but  the  road  was  exceed-  fare  against  innocent  Junkmen  and  fishermen 
ingly  difScnlt,  lying  along  the  bed  of  a  stream  tiiat  h(»rrified  the  people  of  Japan  and  roused 
with  steep,  wooded  hill-sides,  affording  cover  the  spirit  of  revenge  among  the  Chinese  troops 
for  the  hill-men,  who  are  good  sharp-shooters  and  tlie  people  of  the  seaboard  provinces.  Tne 
and  expert  in  jungle  warfare,  while  at  many  Chinese  were  angry  against  the  English,  who 
places  the  Chinese  troops  were  stron^y  posted,  aided  the  French  in  various  ways  that  were 

On  the  4th  of  March  Colonel  Duchesne,  not  warranted  by  international  law,  although 

the  military  commander  at  Kelung,  undertook  they  received  similar  aid  wherever  profits  could 

another  attack  on  the  Chinese  positions.    He  be  earned  from  it    There  were,  nowever,  in 

advanced  with  1,800  men,  and  after  fighting  the  treaty  ports,  or  even  in  Formosa,  no  savage 

five  days  carried  the  last  of  the  Chinese  forts  outbreaks  against  foreigners,  such  as  have  oc- 

on  the  Tamsui  rond,  forcing  the  Chinese  to  cufred  in  former  Chinese  wars, 

fall  back  upon  Tamsui.    The  French  losses  DMarlancM  la  Kashgaria  andllL— In  the  prov- 

were  400,  the  Chinese  losses  1,100  men.  ince  of  Hi  from  2,000  to  8,000  Chinese  soldiers 

In  March  the  French  had  24  war- vessels  mutinied  and  killed  their  officers  on  the  ground 

with  6,000  men  in  Chinese  waters,  and  40,000  that  their  pay  was  withheld  from  them,  the 

land-forces  in  Tonquin  and  Formosa.  governor  having  kept  it,  as  was  alleged,  for 

Owapatiin  ef  the  PMcadoni  Idaadi*— On  the  bis  own  use.    Boon  afterward,  in  the  begin- 

29th  of  March  Admiral  Courbet  with  a  squad-  ning  of  March,  Hakim  Beg  Torch,  the  third 

ron  of  six  ships  and  several  landing  companies  son  of  Takoob  Beg,  who  had  been  living  in 

of  troops  undertook  the  occupation  of  the  Pes-  Bokhara  on  a  pension  of  7,200  rubles,  paid 

cadores.    The  operations  began  with  the  bom-  by  the  Ameer,  but  furnished  probably  by  the 

bardment  of  the  forts,  provided  with  four  bat-  Russian  Government,  left  Bokhara  on  the  pre- 

teries,  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  tlie  harbors  tense  of  assisting  exiles  from  Kashgaria.    Ac- 

of  Ponghu  and  Makung.    The  town  of  Makung  companied  by  several  hundreds  of  bis  expelled 

was  set  on  fire.    The  obstacles  in  the  harbor  countrymen,  he  proceeded  to  Kegul,  on  the 

channel  were  destroyed.     Tlie  troops  were  Chinese  frontier,  and  from  there  issued  a  proc- 

landed  the  same  day,  and  on  the  80th  they  lamation,  declaring  that  he  had  returned  with 

marched  upon  Makung.    On  the  81st,  after  a  the  help  of  the  Czar  to  deliver  his  brethren 

saccession  of  assaults,  the  fort,  which  was  de-  from  the  yoke  of  idolaters  and  to  set  up  in 

fended  by  2,500  Chinese,  was  captured,  with  Kashgar  the  empire  of  God  and  his  Prophet. 

14  rifled  cannon,  a  large  number  of  smooth-  Among  the  acts  of  tyranny  the  Chinese  Vioe* 
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roy  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of,  was  that  anti-Rnssian  alliance.  The  oocapation  was  In- 
of  compelling  Mohammedans  to  sacrifice  pigs  tended  to  be  definite.  All  the  entrances  to  the 
to  the  God  of  War  and  to  eat  their  fiesh.  From  harbor,  except  one,  were  closed  by  permanent 
Eegnl  he  proceeded  to  Yarkand,  where  several  obstructions ;  forts  were  erected,  and  other 
thousand  insurgents  gathered  around  his  ban-  measures  of  defense  carried  out ;  and  in  the 
ner.  The  Dungan  revolt  was  not  suppressed  summer  a  large  force  of  marines  left  Hong- 
until  April,  when  the  rebels  were  defeated  Kong  to  garrison  the  place.  The  establishment 
and  dispersed  near  Shiho.  of  another  British  naval  station  off  their  coast 
lanign  Pelley*  —  The  effect  of  the  unofficial  was  an  unpleasant  fact  to  the  Chinese.  But, 
war  with  France,  though  nether  power  could  fearing  that  Russia  would  take  possession,  its 
record  a  positive  success,'  was  to  produce  in  occupation  by  Great  Britain  was,  under  the 
China  a  sense  of  national  coherence  and  circumstances,  not  unwelcome.  The  Anglo- 
strength  that  was  lacking  before.  China  pre-  Chinese  understanding,  for  which  Sir  Henry 
pared  herself  for  a  resistance  that  could  be  Parkes  labored,  is  said  to  have  been  arranged 
Kept  up  indefinitely,  and  the  French  could  ez-  after  his  death.  In  the  event  of  an  Anglo- 
haust  all  their  resources  in  winning  local  ad-  Russian  war  China  would  render  England  as- 
vantages  without  vitally  iiyuring  an  empire  so  sistance  and  facilities,  and  would  strike  a  simul- 
large  and  rich  and  populous.  The  English  and  taneous  blow  at  Russia  in  the  north,  with  the 
other  foreign  residents  of  tiie  open  ports,  who  object  of  recovering  the  rich  districts  east  of 
have  frequently  found  their  advantage  in  the  the  Amoor,  between  the  Ussuri  and  the  sea, 
arrogant  and  bullying  policy  of  European  while  in  case  of  fresh  Russian  tu^ression  upon 
governments,  were  anxious  that  the  Chinese  Chinese  territory  England  would  give  China  in 
should  be  kept  cowed  and  intimidated,  and  certain  ways  material  aid  in  a  war  of  defense, 
that  the  French  should  therefore  be  victori-  In  settling  the  Corean  difficulty  with  Japan, 
ous.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  China,  was  to  and  arranging  a  definite  peace  with  her  east- 
lead  her  to  seek  the  aid  of  European  knowl-  em  neighbor,  China  prepared  the  way  for  a 
edge  in  developing  her  material  resources  and  more  irank  and  vigorous  policy  toward  Euro- 
no  longer  to  shun  contact  with  Western  civili-  pean  powers.  The  Russians,  to  ftirther  their 
zation.  On  other  nations  the  effect  was  to  own  designs  in  Corea  and  the  China  seas,  tried 
alter  materially  their  estimation  of  the  power  to  sow  strife  between  the  sister  powers,  and 
of  China.  Great  Britain,  when  involved  in  her  to  stir  up  Japanese  pride  and  ambition.  The 
difficulty  with  Russia,  courted  an  alliance  with  counsels  of  li-Hung-Chang  finally  prevailed, 
China.  According  to  rumor,  an  offensive  and  and  the  Imperial  Government  embraced  the 
defensive  alliance  has  actually  been  formed  chance  of  concluding  an  honorable  peace  with 
against  Russia.  From  France  China  expects  France,  and  composed  the  differences  with  Ja- 
no  further  trouble.  Li-Hung-Chang  has  been  pan,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  prepa- 
commissioned  to  construct  a  line  of  fortifica-  ration,  to  organize  the  military  resources  and 
tions  along  the  southern  frontier.  Russian  en-  defenses  of  China,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  assert 
oroachments,  however,  must  be  guarded  against  herself  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Asia, 
along  the  entire  8,000  miles  of  common  frontier.  He  Optm  CMveittea.  —  The  rapprochement 
The  sons  of  Yakoob  Khan  menaced  Kashgaria;  between  England  and  China  cleared  away  a 
the  Kulc^a  difficulties  were  renewed  in  a  seri-  controversy  between  the  two  governments, 
ous  form  by  a  recent  outbreak  on  the  Ili  front-  which  the  Chinese  have  looked  upon  as  one  of 
ler ;  on  the  side  of  Manchuria  the  Russians  were  their  chief  foreign  difficulties.  The  conditions 
preparing  to  create  a  complication  out  of  the  imposed  upon  China  by  Great  Britain  in  re- 
border  troubles  that  arose  from  the  discovery  spect  to  the  importation  and  taxation  of  Indian 
of  gold  on  the  banks  of  the  Tieumen  river,  opium  prevented  the  Chinese  Government  from 
The  troubles  fomented  by  the  Russians  in  adopting  police  measures  for  the  restriction  of 
Kashgaria  impelled  the  Imperial  Grovernment  the  use  of  opium,  and  diverted  to  the  Indian 
to  accede  readily  to  the  appointment  of  a  Brit-  Government  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  that 
ish  consul  to  reside  in  Eashgar.  In  Corea  the  might  be  collected  from  the  drug.  After  the 
danger  of  a  virtmd  Ri^sian  protectorate  had  murder  of  Margary  in  Yunnan  in  1876,  Sir 
only  been  averted  by  the  vigilance  and  decis-  Thomas  Wade  drew  up  the  Chefoo  convention, 
ion  of  Chinese  officials.  MoUendorf,  the  Ger-  in  which  the  area  of  the  treaty  ports  in  which 
man  who  guided  the  foreign  policy  of  Corea,  foreign  merchandise  could  circulate  without 
supported  a  Russian  diplomatist  in  a  proposal  paying  li-hin,  or  transit  dues,  was  greatly  ex- 
for  a  treaty  placing  the  gendarmerie,  which  is  tended.  Great  Britain  could  not  obtain  the 
to  be  established  in  acconlance  with  the  treaty  consent  of  the  other  powers  to  any  particular 
with  Japan,  under  the  command  of  Russian  limits,  and  for  that  reason,  and  because  the 
officers,  and  giving  the  Russians  authority  to  provisions  with  regard  to  opium  were  found  to 
construct  telegraph  lines  and  post-roads  in  cer-  be  impracticable,  the  Chefoo  convention,  signed 
tain  parts  of  Uie  peninsula  that  were  important  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Li-Hung-Chang,  in 
to  them.  This  treaty  the  King  at  the  last  mo-  September,  1876,  was  never  ratified.  A  new 
ment  refused  to  sign.  The  occupation  of  Port  instrument  was  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  8a- 
Hamilton  by  Great  Britain  was  effected  before  lisbury  and  the  Marquis  Tseng  on  JFnly  19,  in 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  broached  the  subject  of  an  which  all  the  provisions  of  the  Chefoo  conven- 
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tlon  were  repeated,  excepting  the  olaases  re-  Britain  on  aoconnt  of  noo  fulfillment,  or  opon 
lating  to  opium.  Under  the  limitation  on  the  twelve  months^  notice  by  either  party  i^r 
Chinese  tariff  hitherto  in  force,  China  deriyed  four  years,  tho  other  clauses  of  the  Chefoo 
but  $5,000,000  iTom  the  duty  on  Indian  opium,  agreement  will  still  remain  in  force, 
while  the  Indian  Government  netted  eight  CHOLERA.  Bee  Zymotic  Diskabbs. 
times  that  amount.  The  new  settlement  of  COLFAX.  SCHUYLER,  an  American  statesnum, 
the  opium  question  was  the  proposal  entirely  born  in  New  York  city,  March  28,  1828;  died 
of  the  Chinese  Grovemment,  except  in  unim-  in  Mankato,  Minn.^an.  13,  1885.  His  grand- 
portant  details.  Under  the  old  arrangement  father  was  Gen.  William  Colfax,  who  corn- 
opium  pays  a  customs  duty  of  thirty  taels  per  manded  the  life-guards  of  Washington  throogh- 
chest  When  forwarded  from  the  port  of  entry  out  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  father  died  a 
into  the  interior  it  pays  li-hiiit  or  transit  dues,  short  time  before  the  son^s  birth,  and  his  moth- 
to  the  local  authorities,  and  in  every  district  er  some  years  after  married  again.  His  early 
fresh  dues  are  collected.  Only  a  firaction  of  education  and  training  were  obtained  in  the 
these  taxes  reaches  the  imperial  treasury.  The  public  schools  of  the  city,  which  he  attended 
new  convention  with  Great  Britain  provides  until  he  was  ten  years  old.  The  next  three 
for  the  payment  to  the  customs  officials,  be-  years  he  served  in  his  step-father's  store.  In 
sides  the  former  duty  of  thirty  taels,  of  eighty  1886  the  family  emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  set- 
taels  in  lieu  of  all  transit  dues.  By  this  ar-  tied  in  New  Carlisle,  St.  Joseph's  Co.  During 
rangement  the  Chinese  Government  saves  the  the  five  years  following  he  was  occupied  with 
large  sums  lost  through  the  extensive  system  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in  a  country  store.  In 
of  smuggling  at  the  luhm  barriers  and  through  1841  his  step-fatiier  (Matthews)  was  elected 
the  peculation  of  the  provincial  officials,  as  County  Auditor,  and  removed  to  Bouth  Bend, 
well  as  the  cost  of  collection.  The  importing  Schuyler  was  appointed  Deputy  Auditor,  and 
merchant  will  not  lose,  because,  although  pay-  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  reading  and  the 
ing  nearly  four  times  the  former  customs  duty,  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  also  studied 
he  can  get  a  correspondingly  higher  price  from  law,  and  for  two  years  was  Senate  reporter  of 
the  Chinese  merchants,  who  are  relieved  of  the  proceedings  for  the  Indianapolis  "  State  Jour- 
li'kin  dues.  The  Government  will  establish  nal."  In  1846  Mr.  Colfax  established  a  week- 
bonded  warehouses  for  opium,  and  give  a  cer-  ly  paper  at  South  Bend,  the  ^^  St.  Joseph  Yal- 
tificate  with  every  package  of  opium  that  has  ley  Register."  Under  his  management,  despite 
paid  the  daty  of  110  taels  per  chest  that  will  numerous  mishaps  and  business  losses,  tiie 
exempt  it  from  all  transit  dues.  Under  an  ar-  "  Register  "  became  the  most  influential  jour- 
ran^ment  already  in  force,  an  importer  by  naL  in  support  of  Whig  politics,  in  that  part 
paying  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  customs  duty,  of  Indiana. 

could  obtain  a  transit  pass  for  cotton  or  other  At  the  Whig  National  Convention  held  in 
merchandise,  but  only  to  a  specified  place.  The  Baltimore  in  1848,  he  appeared  as  a  delegate, 
Chinese  Government  agrees  in  the  new  con-  and  was  appointed  secretary.  Gen.  Zachary 
vention  to  levy  duties  on  the  home<-  grown  Taylor  was  nominated  for  President,  and  this 
opium,  equal  ad  valorem  to  the  eighty  taels  nomination  was  zealously  supported  by  Colfax, 
it  imposes  on  the  Indian  article  after  the  The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
regular  customs  dut^  has  been  paid.  If  it  is  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
found  that  the  transit  certificate  does  not  se-  State  of  Indiana,  and  in  his  place,  both  by 
cure  immunity  from  all  local  dues,  the  British  voice  and  vote,  opposed  the  clause  that  pro- 
Government  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  hibited  free  colored  men  from  settling  in  that 
the  agreement.  The  convention  remains  in  State.  He  was  also  offered  a  nomination  for 
force  for  four  years,  and  then  continues  by  the  State  Senate,  but  declined  it.  In  1861  he 
tacit  consent  from  year  to  year.  A  commis-  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  came  very 
sion  is  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  near  being  elected  in  a  district  that  was  strong- 
method  to  stop  the  large  smuggling  trade  from  ly  Democratic.  The  next  year  he  was  again  a 
Hong-Kong  that  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention. 
Chinese  revenue.  This  has  been  another  point  Mr.  Colfax  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1864, 
of  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  by  the  recentiy  formed  Republican  party,  and 
The  British  Government  would  agree  to  no  was  re-elected  for  six  terms  in  succession.  In 
arrangement  that  the  Chinese  authorities  pro-  1866  he  supported  Fremont  for  President,  and 
posed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  illicit  traffic,  in  wnich  during  the  canvass  made  a  speech  in  Congress 
the  HongvEong  merchants  found  their  profit,  on  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  aggressions 
and  oonseqnentiy  the  Chinese  Grovemment  of  the  slave-power.  This  speech  was  used  as 
adopted  a  preventive  system  so  stringent  that  a  campaign  document^  and  over  half  a  million 
it  was  termed  *^  the  blockade  of  Hong-Kong."  copies  were  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
The  agreement,  concluded  in  July,  1886,  re-  He  was  chairman  of  several  important  com- 
vives  all  the  provisions  of  the  Chefoo  con-  mittees  of  Congress,  especially  that  on  post- 
vention,  except  as  modified  by  the  new  ar-  offices  and  post-roads,  and  proved  an  able  and 
rangements  respecting  the  opiam-traffic.  If  active  member  of  the  national  legislature.  In 
the  opium  agreement  should  terminate  after  December,  1868,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
ratification,  through  the  withdrawid  of  Great  Houae  of  Representatives,  and  he  was  twice 
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re-eleoted,  each  time  with  an  increased  major-  Gk>vemment,  which  lasted  from  the  beginning 

itj.     In  the  spring  of  1866  he  made  an  ezcur-  of  the  year  till  the  middle  of  August,  thoroughly 

sion  with  a  party  of  friends  to  California,  and  disorganized  the  administration  of  most  of  the 

after  his  return  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  individual  States,  each  of  which  had  its  own 

entitled  ^*  Across  the  Continent."  President.    Only  a  few  of  the  States  remained 

In  May,  1868,  the  Republican  National  Con-  loyal,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  some 
vention,  assembled  in  Chicago,  nominated  on  thorough  organic  reforms  will  be  necessary  to 
the  first  ballot  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Vice-Presi-  prevent  in  the  future  gigantic  armed  conspira- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  with  Gen.  Grant  as  oies  against  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
candidate  for  President.  The  Republican  ticket  The  United  States  Minister  at  Bogota  is  Mr. 
was  elected  by  a  large  mt^ority,  and  Mr.  Col-  Jacobs,  and  the  Colombian  Minister  at  Wash- 
fax  took  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Senate,  ington  Sefior  Becerra.  The  Colombian  Consul 
March  4,  1869.  At  the  convention  held  in  at  New  York  is  Sefior  C.  Calderon,  and  the 
Philadelphia  in  1872,  his  name  was  dropped  American  Consul  at  Panam&  Mr.  T.  Adamson. 
as  candidate  for  Vice-President^  Mr.  Wilson,  Army. — In  time  of  peace  the  Federal  army, 
of  Massachusetts,  taking  the  place  with  Gen.  previous  to  the  late  rebellion,  did  not  exceed 
Grant  for  the  next  term.  In  1873  he  was  im-  2,000  rank  and  file :  but  in  Aiture  the  strength 
plicated  in  charges  of  corruption  brought  against  of  available  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gen- 
certain  members  of  Congress  who  had  received  eral  Government  will  be  considerably  increased, 
shares  of  stock  in  the  CrSdit  Mobilier  of  Araeri-  Navy* — ^The  absence  of  all  war  -  steamers, 
ca.  A  long  investigation  took  place,  and  the  properly  speaking,  except  the  BoyaoA  and  a 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  was  direct-  small  coasting-steamer  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
ed  to  inquire  whether  tlie  evidence  taken  called  necessarily  prolonged  the  civil  war.  Rather 
for  the  impeachment  of  any  officer  of  the  Gov-  tardily,  when  the  rebellion  was  about  collap»- 
ernment.  This  committee  reported  that  there  ing,  the  Government  purchased  the  American 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  the  impeachment  steam-yacht  Utowana  in  August.  This  vessel 
of  Schuyler  Colfax,  inasmuch  as  tne  alleged  was  built  by  Messrs.  John  Roach  &  Sons,  at 
offense,  if  committed  at  all,  had  been  committed  their  Chester  ship-yard,  in  1883.  She  is  an 
before  he  became  Vice-President  iron,  flush-deck,  schooner-rigged  vessel,  of  257 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Colfax^s  life  were  tons.  Her  dimensions  are — length  over  all,  188 
spent  mostly  in  retirement  at  his  home  in  In-  feet;  on  water-line,  121^  feet;  breadth,  20( 
diana.  He  took  pleasure  in  delivering  public  feet;  depth,  11  feet  7i  inches;  draught,  8  feet 
lectures,  which  he  did  quite  frequently  before  2  inches.  She  is  fitted  with  compound  invert- 
large  audiences.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  ed  engines,  15-inch  high-pressure  and  28-inch 
in  the  cause  of  Odd-FeUowship,  and  was  one  low-pressure  cylinders,  18-inch  stroke.  She 
of  the  most  useful  and  valued  members  of  that  has  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  of  100  horse- 
organization.  He  was  twice  married,  his  sec-  power,  and  steams  about  14  miles  an  hour, 
ond  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Senator  Wade,  of  FliiaMe*  —  Considering  the  population,  the 
Ohio.  She  and  one  son  survive  him.  His  death  magnificent  and  manifold  resources  of  the 
was  caused,  as  was  supposed,  by  disease  of  the  country,  and  its  unrivaled  geographical  posi- 
heart,  aggravated  by  exposure  to  the  intense  tion  between  two  oceans,  the  future  highway 
cold  in  January.  Public  honors  were  paid  to  of  commerce,  the  national  indebtedness  of  Co- 
his  memory  both  in  Congress  and  in  Indiana,  lombia,  as  it  stood  early  in  1884,  was  a  mere 
His  character  as  a  man  is  regarded  by  those  trifle,  the  total  indebtedness,  home  and  foreign, 
who  knew  him  intimately  as  irreproachable.  not  exceeding  at  the  time  $19,911,883.    If  Sie 

COLOMBIi,  an  independent  feaeral  republic  country  had  remained  at  peace  internally, 
of  South  America.  The  Union  is  composed  of  nothing  would  have  been  easier,  under  an 
nine  States  and  ten  Territories.  The  names  of  economical  administration,  than  to  defray  the 
the  States  are :  Panam&,  C&uca,  Anti6qnia,  interest  thereon  and  establish  a  solid  credit  in 
Bolivar,  Magdalena,  Santander,  Boyac&,  uun-  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  public  works, 
dinamarca,  and  Tolima.  The  Territories  are :  such  as  harbor  and  river  improvements,  rail- 
San  Andres,  Providencia,  Caqueti,  Goigira,  roads,  and  telegraphs.  Unfortunately,  the  po- 
Nevada,  Motilones,  Bolivar,  Casanare,  San  litical  conspirators  threw  back  the  country  at 
Martin,  and  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  The  re-  least  a  decade  and  compelled  the  Government 
public  covers  an  area  of  686,600  square  miles  in  its  financial  distress  to  levy  forced  loans  in 
and  has  a  population  of  8,600,000,  including  the  interior,  and,  when  the  rebellion  had  col- 
50,000  wild  Indians.  lapsed,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  4;he  insnr- 

CiOvemidBt — ^The  President  of  the  republic  gents  so  as  to  indemnify  the  people  at  large  for 

is  Don  Rafael  Nunez.    His  Cabinet  was  com-  the  ruin  they  had  caused.    These  confiscations 

gosed  of  the  followingministers :  Secretary  of  have  raised  a  nice  point  of  law.    Many  of  the 

tate  and  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Campo  Serra-  rebels  were  merchants  and  held  stocks  of  goods 

no;  Public  Instruction,  N.  Barrero;  Interior,  obtained  abroad  but  not  yet  paid  for.    The 

M.  Castro ;  Commerce  and  Communications,  F.  Colombian  laws  consider  all  the  stock  a  mer- 

Angulo ;  Finance,  J.  M.  Caro ;  Foreign  Affairs,  chant  holds  his  property,  whether  paid  for  or 

£.  Salgar;  Public  Works,  J.  J.  Vargas.    The  not;  and  thas  large  amounts  of  goods  have 

formidable  insurrection  against  the  Federal  been  seized  and  sold  for  Gk>vemment  account 
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whiohf  from  a  oommerdally  legal  point  of  yiew, 
were  still  fingliah  or  Amerioan  property,  be- 
cause sold  on  oredit  and  not  paid  lor.  This 
being  the  case,  all  merchants  residing  abroad 
and  selling  goods  to  Colombians  on  credit  are 
advised  to  pnt  a  danse  into  their  invoices 
with  the  reservation,  Ptopiidad  retervada  ha$ta 
el  fOfifo  ("property  reserved  till  paid  for^'), 
which,  according  to  section  760  of  the  Colom- 
bian Statute-Book,  exempts  sach  property  from 
seizure  during  or  in  consequence  of  political 
troubles.  The  annual  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  time  of  internal 
peace,  and  before  the  late  rising,  was  about 
16,000,000  per  annum. 

Baflftaiii  There  were,  besides  the  Panama 
Railway,  in  1884,  the  following  lines  in  opera- 
tion: SabaniUa - BarranquiUa,  28  kilometres; 
Cuouta-Villamizar,  86;  Buena  yenturarC6r- 
doba,  20;  Puerto  Barrio-Zabaletas,  82^;  Ji- 
rardot-Tocaima,  29,  and  Honda-Magdalena,  5. 
Adding  thereto  the  76  kilometres  across  the 
Isthmus,  we  arrive  at  a  total  not  exceeding  226 
kilometres,  or  142  miles. 

Tetognpkit— The  length  of  lines  in  operation 
in  1888  was  8,771  kilometres,  and  the  number 
of  messages  forwarded,  288,876. 

CsHMmt — ^The  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
republic  was  as  follows : 
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The  foregoing  statement  shows  the  sudden 
decline 'tnat  American  trade. with  Colombia 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  political  dia- 
tnrbances. 

There  entered  Colombian  ports  in  1888,  alto- 
gether, 928  sailing-vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
40,462,  and  688  steamers,  aggregating  668,718 
tons. 

Ike  Fnaaa  CuaL— The  report  of  American 
naval  officers  on  the  condition  and  prospects 
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of  the  Panama  CanaL  published  in  April,  1886, 
clearly  showed  that  ine  canal  could  not  be  com- 
pleted ¥ntiiin  the  time  originally  set,  nor  at  any- 
thing near  the  estimated  cost  When  the  com- 
pany was  formed  it  was  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  excavation  to  be  made  would  be  76,- 
000,000  cubic  metres.  In  March,  1886.  it  was 
officially  stated  at  111,000,000,  and  the  Director- 
General  of  the  work  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  120,000,000.  The  estimates  of  cost 
were  much  further  out  of  the  way.  The  limit 
set  was  600,000,000  francs,  or  $1 20,000,000,  A 
vast  amount  had  been  expended  in  prepara- 
tions. The  outlay  already  made  in  April, 
1886,  was  $74,000,000,  and  less  than  one  tenth 
of  the  excavation  had  been  made.  The  un- 
completed contracts  would  call  for  an  expen- 
diture of  more  than  $60,000,000.  The  parts 
not  yet  contracted  for  would,  according  to 
lieut.  McLean,  call  for  over  $60,000,000  more. 
This  took  no  account  of  the  great  Gamboa 
dam,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $20,000,- 
000.  This  is  of  itself  a  gigantic  project,  the 
difficulty  of  which  has  not  been  accurately  cal- 
culated, and  the  cost  of  which  wiU  unques- 
tiouably  far  exceed  the  estimate,  even  if  it  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  Lieut.  McLean, 
who  shows  an  inclination  to  be  careful  in  his 
calculations,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  canaL  even  if  the  work  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  limit  of  time  set  by  the 
managers  of  the  company,  will  not  fall  below 
$860,000,000.  The  condition  of  the  work,  the 
appliances  on  hand  and  in  expectation,  the 
force  employed  and  likely  to  be  employed,  in- 
dicate, from  the  report  alluded  to,  tnat  the  en- 
terprise could,  if  ample  funds  were  at  com- 
mand, be  carried  to  completion  in  less  than 
five  years  from  April,  1886.  But  the  financial 
element  in  the  problem  is  the  most  important. 
The  company  secured  its  original  subscriptions 
to  stock  oy  estimates  that  have  already  proved 
fallacious,  by  the  most  slowing  representations 
and  promises,  and  by  the  payment  of  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  on  the  shares  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work.  Further  funds  to  be  raised 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  will  bear  interest ;  and 
long  before  an  income  can  be  counted  upon, 
the  company  will  be  carrying  a  load  of  interest 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Two  interesting  questions  were  raised  at  the 
time  by  the  financial  outlook.  Can  the  money 
necessary  to  complete  this  vast  enterprise  be 
raised  on  the  credit  of  the  company  t  Is  there 
any  probability  that  the  basinees  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  at  Panama  will  pay  a  profit  on  the 
enormous  investment  ?  One  of  the  numerous  ex- 
perts employed  to  work  up  the  scheme  in  Paris 
in  1880  calculated  on  a  traffic  of  6,000,000 
tons,  and  16  francs  a  ton  for  transit  was  thought 
low  enough  to  attract  vessels  to  the  Isthmus 
route.  This  would  ^ve  a  revenue  of  76,000,- 
000  francs.  Five  per  cent,  would  go  to  the 
Colombian  Government,  and  the  cost  of  man- 
agement was  estimated  at  6,000,000  francs. 
This  would  take  out  nearly  10,000,000,  leaving 
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stUl  a  liberal  dividend  for  the  amount  of  obli-  aggregate  amount  of  866,808,586  franca.    The 

gallons  originally  contemplated,  placed  by  the  expenditure  for  administration  and  the  work 

writer  mentioned  at  800,000,000  francs.    But  done  at  Panama  reached  78,098,679  franca, 

it  is  likely  to  be  at  least  doable  the  amount.  while  purchase  of  material  cost  52,201,194 — 

A  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  canal,  together,  126,299,878  francs.    The  available 

which   originally   appeared   in   the   London  balance  on  Jane  80,  1884,  was  consequently 

'*  Financial  News,''  was  published  in  the  sam-  241,008,664  francs,  but  this  amount,  included 

mer  in  a  volame  of  248  pages.    The  author  is  the  147,500,000  francs  of  assessments  to  which 

Dr.  J.  0.  Rodrigues,  who  states  that  the  amount  shares  are  liable,  bat  which  had  not  been  called 

of  earth  removed  has  at  no  time  even  approzi-  in.    Dedacting  these,  Uiere  were  98,508,664 

mately  reached  2,000,000  cubic  metres   per  francs  of  assets  actually  realized.    Since  the 

month,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  never  exceed-  company  was  formed,  and  up  to  June  80, 

ed  800,000  cubic  metres,  and  that  in  May,  1885,  1884,  the  expenditare  was  altogether  854,009,- 

it  was  not  over  12,876,000  cubic  metres  alto-  199  francs  for  the  following  items :  (1)98,878,- 

gether.     Meanwhile,  the  amount  to  be  re-  225  francs^  worth  of  Panama  Railway  shares, 

moved  had  sweUed  in  an  astonishing  manner,  which  produced  daring  the  fiscal  year  5,708,- 

In  the  beginning  M.  de  Lesseps  estimated  it  882  francs ;  ^)  75,689,418  francs  spent  for 

at  46,000,000  cubic  metres;  later  at  75,000,-  real  estate  in  Paris  and  Panama;  (8)  184,491.- 

000 ;  now  the  engineers  estimate  it  to  be  120,-  561  francs  outlay  for  administration  and  work 

000,000.    He  adds  that  at  the  time  of  his  re-  on  the  Isthmus. 

Sort  only  about  one  tenth  of  the  work  to  be       M.  de  Lesseps  maintains  the  figure  of  exoa- 

one  had  been  performed,  and  this  the  easiest,  vation  at  120,000,000  cable  metres.    He  has 

in  the  alluvial  plain,  where  the  ffigantic  dredges  made  a  contract  for  the  removal  of  62,691,595 

could  find  full  play ;  whereas  the  cuts,  and  es-  cubic  metres  for  the  sum  of  219,295,974  fnmcs, 

pecially  the  controlling  of  the  Ohagres  river,  and  contracts  with  two  other  parties  who  wiU 

will  present  extraordinary  difficulties  to  be  excavate  the  remainder  for  a  payment  of  480,- 

overcome.    Mr.  Rodrigues  remarks  that  in  the  000,000  francs.    The  report  recommends  that 

beginning  M.  de  Lesseps  estimated  the  cost  of  a  600,000, 000-francs  loan  be  made  through 

the  canal  at  658,000,000  francs,  that  he  subse-  the  issue  of  lottery  bonds,  of  which  a  certun 

quently  even  lowered  his  estimate  to  580,000,-  amount  is  to  be  drawn  for  every  year,  the 

000  francs,  while  the  International  Committee  lucky  numbers  to  obtain  premiums.    A  pqr- 

fixed  it  in  1880  at  848,000,000  francs ;  that  so  tion  of  the  French  financial  preps  subjected 

far  shareholders  have  been  assessed  147,600.000  the  report  to  severe  criticism,  urged  the  call- 

franos;  that  the  loan  of  1882  amounted  to  ing  in  of  the  assessments  on  shares  due,  and 

125,000,000,  that  of  1888  to  800,000^)00,  and  condemned  the  lottery  form  of  the  proposed 

that  of  1884  to  198.700,000,  together  766,200,-  loan.    Both  shares  and  bonds  sufiTerea  a  seri- 

000  francs ;  and  tfiat  now  a  lottery  loan  of  ous  decline  on  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange. 
600,000,000  francs  is  to  be  floated.  In  September  Sefior  de  Harola,  a  Mexican 

The  following  statements  concerning  the  engineer,  sent  to  the  Isthmus  to  report  to  the 
financial  situation  of  the  company  and  the  Government  at  Mexico,  acknowledged  the  en- 
progress  of  the  work  are  extracted  fi*om  the  ergy  and  science  of  the  French  engineers,  and 
annual  report  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  expressed  confidence  in  their  success, 
the  board  of  managers  submitted  to  the  diare-  When  in  the  autumn  unfavorable  rumors 
holders  of  the  company  at  their  general  meet-  had  been  spread  in  financial  circles  in  New 
ing  at  Paris  on  July  29,  1885.  York  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  work 

The  general  inventory  on  June  80,  1884,  on  the  canal,  they  were  emphatically  denied  by 

showed  the  ensuing  items :  Mr.  0.  Goln6,  secretary  of  the  American  com- 

i^Bsm,  n«»«.  mission,  who  declared  that  work  on  the  canal 


Ezpenditore  ibr  work  proper  on  the  etafti 168,816,497  ^&d  not  been  Stopped,  but  was  progressing  as 

KiSiniw'SiS?*       *"'** M^9M  "P>^ly  ^  ®^®r  ^lo'^g  ^®  eniiTQ  line  of  the 

AsMsameDtsthAtiiiaybi^'ed  tai'on^h;;;;;::;  iSjooIwo  <^^^^'  ^^^^^  dredges  were  being  operated  by 

Cath  aad  doe  the  oompuj 180,988,968  a  New  Tork  firm,  and  another  American  firm 

ip^jjj  "teLMTOii  ^*dj°8t  made  a  contract  for  dredging 8,000,000 

LiABiLiTiM '  cubic  yards  on  the  Pacific  side.    Besides,  an 

OutstuMUog Bhtres 800000000  Anglo-Dutch  company  had  taken  a  contract 

Ontoumding  bonds S8o|878looo  for  25,000,000  cubic  yards  at  Oulebra,  the 

SSSi'^**^"' KWisS  highest  cut  of  the  canal.    The  chief  engineer 

— __ —  of  the  canal  hadjust  gone  to  Paris  to  {inerfeot 

Total 821,887,018  the  plan  of  operations  for  next  year,  and  to 

It  was  furthermore  stated  that  on  June  80,  superintend  the  shipment  of  a  large  quantity 

1888,  the  available  assets  represented  a  sum  of  of  machinery.     The  ensuing  statement  was 

187,946,484  francs;  that  during  the  ensuing  made  on  Dec.  11  by  oflScials  of  the  company  at 

twelve  months  60,000  8  per  cent,  bonds  were  Panama:  "Operations  are  under  way  on  two 

sold  on  Oct.  8,  1888,  producing  171,000,000  thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  proposed 

francs;    and  that  the  resources  from  other  canal.    The  other  third  will  be  the  easiest  of 

items  reached  7,862,108  francs,  constituting  an  all  to  excavate,  as  it  is  composed  of  soft  eartii 
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onlj.  Preparations  are  beinff  made  for  begin-  Sabanilla.  and  Colon- Aspinwall  on  the  Atlan- 
ning  work  in  this  section,  and  the  erection  of  tic,  and  Baenaventara  and  Panama  on  the  Pa- 
madiinerj  is  nuw  in  progress.  The  company  cific,  by  the  rebels.  Cartagena,  held  by  the  Gk)v- 
has  jnst  completed  a  contract  for  the  excava-  emment  troops,  was  besieged  by  the  rebels,  but 
tion  of  all  that  portion  which  lies  in  the  high  the  assaults  apon  it  were  repelled  with  great  loss 
Chagres  valley.  The  price  stipulated  for  the  to  the  assailants.  Bat  for  the  loyalty  of  the  few 
work  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  able  generals,  the  timely  interference  of  the 
material  to  be  excavated.  The  lowest  amount  United  States  naval  forces  on  both  sides  of  the 
is  thirty-four  centimes  per  cubic  metre,  the  Isthmus,  and  the  landing  of  marines  for  the  pro- 
highest  two  dollars  and  fifty  centimes,  Colom-  tection  of  American  citizens  and  property,  the 
bian  silver.  The  latter  price  is  to  be  paid  only  revolution  might  have  proved  successful,  the 
for  the  excavation  of  rock  that  lies  nine  metres  finances  of  the  Colombian  Gbveniment  being 
below  sea-level.  Hie  average  price  of  excava-  crippled  by  the  loss  of  revenue.  While  Ameri- 
tion  under  this  contract  wm  probably  not  ex-  can  intervention  at  Panama  counteracted  and 
ceed  one  dollar  per  cubic  metre,  as  rock  ap-  discouraged  the  rebel  Gen.  Aizpuru,  and  enabled 
pears  in  this  portion  of  the  route  only  by  way  the  loyal  forces  to  recapture  Buenaventura  in 
of  exception.  Excavations  are  in  progress  the  State  of  Cauca,  and  then  use  the  only  steam- 
along  the  line  of  the  canal  proper,  and  also  for  er  at  their  disposal  to  land  troops  at  Panama, 
changing  the  obstractive  water-courses,  llie  the  horning  of  Colon-Aspinwall,  by  the  rebel 
amount  of  machinery  in  use  is  considerable,  Prestan,  toward  the  close  of  March,  could  not 
and  is  constantly  increasing.  If  the  excavators  be  prevented.  Meanwhile  the  Colombian  Gk>v- 
in  practice  prove  to  possess  only  one  fourth  emment  had  declared  Baranquilla  and  Sabanil- 
the  power  they  have  displayed  when  on  trial,  la  blockaded,  but,  as  it  was  a  mere  paper  block- 
they  will  be  sufficient  to  excavate  the  bulk  of  ade,  the  American  Government  protested.  Aft- 
the  Culebra  section  in  less  than  three  years,  er  a  desultory  warfare  in  the  interior,  the  main 
The  company  and  the  engineers  are  straining  bodies  of  tlie  contending  forces  came  to  a  de- 
every  nerve  to  bring  the  work  to  a  speedy  dsive  encounter  at  Calamar  on  July  1,  in  which 
conclusion.  The  number  of  laborers  now  em-  the  rebels,  though  not  defeated  outright,  were 
ployed  is  12,000,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  so  crippled  that  this  engagement  proved  tibe 
company  to  double  this  number  during  the  dry  finishing  stroke,  its  importance  being  enhanced 
season.  Work  will  then  proceed  upon  all  sec-  by  the  capture  of  the  river  flotilla  of  the  rebels 
tions.  The  inundations  of  Chagres  river  this  on  the  Magdalena.  In  August  all  the  leading 
season  have  caused  only  slight  damage  to  the  chiefs  in  arms  agiunst  the  Government  sarren- 
work  in  progress.  The  number  of  canal  offi-  dered,  and  on  Sept.  6  an  extra  number  of  tibe 
dais,  contractors  and  the  like,  is  between  600  "  Graceta  Oficial "  was  issued  by  order  of  Gen. 
and  900.  There  are  in  the  hospitals  at  Pana-  Montoya,  at  Panama,  announcing  the  restora- 
ma  and  Colon  about  460  canal  emplov6s.    This  tion  of  peace. 

is  not  far  from  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num-  In  November  trouble  was  again  apprehended 

ber  employed  on  the  canal,  and  is  not  consid-  on  the  Isthmus,  on  account  of  the  contemplated 

ered  an  excessive  proportion.    In  spite  of  the  creation  of  certain  custom-houses,  a  very  un- 

extraordinary  rains  and  freshets  of  Chagres  riv-  popular  measure,  and  the  American  Govem- 

er,  during  November  the  excavations  amounted  ment  felt  caUed  upon  to  re-enforce  the  North 

to  700,000  cubic  metres.''  Atlantic  squadron  m  Colombian  waters. 

FwHU  Bailwaj.— Since  Aug.  14,  1884,  the  COLORADO.  State  CeTcruMtr— The  foUow- 
oompany  has  been  running  thirty-four  trains  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
over  the  line  daily,  as  long  as  the  transit  re-  Gk>vernor,  Benjamin  H.  Eaton,  Republican ; 
mained  undisturbed  by  the  local  political  Lieutenant-Governor,  Peter  W.  Breene ;  Sec- 
troubles,  and  after  these  had  ceased  tne  daily  retary  of  State,  Melvin  Edwards ;  Treasurer, 
number  of  trains  was  to  be  raised  to  forty.  George  R.  Swallow ;  Auditor,  Hiram  A.  Spru- 
The  traffic  over  the  line  has  been  as  follows :  ance ;  Attorney-General, Theodore  H.  Thomas; 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Leoni- 
das  S.  Cornell ;  State  Engineer^  £.  S.  Nettle- 
ton;  Railroad  Commissioner,  William  B.  Fel- 
t2>^B6367  ker;  Forest  Commisrioner,  £.  T.  Ensign.  Su- 
8|u;984  preme Court:  Chief- Justice,  William  E.  Beck; 
Associates,  Joseph  C.  Helm  and  W.  F.  Stone. 


[n  the  celebrated  Muzo  emerald-  LegWattve  Soriti. — The  Legislature  met  on 

mines,  at  Boyac&,  an  emerald  was  found  in  Jan.  7  and  adjourned  in  April.     Henry  M. 

December,  1884,  weighing  in-  the  rough  over  Teller,  Republican,  was  chosen  United  States 

one  Dound.    This  splendid  specimen  was  be-  Senator.    Among  the  acts  of  the  session  were 

lieved  to  be  the  largest  ever  discovered.  the  foUowing: 

EviBli  ef  1 886* — The  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Conceminff  appientioes. 

constitutional  government  in  Colombia  spread  Creating  the  county  of  Arohnleta  ftom  the  west* 

in  January  to  five  States.    What  appeared  most  |"'ri|°'^°°  ^^  Con^oe,  with  ooonty-eeet  at  Pagosa 

Uireatening  was  the  speedy  occupation  of  the  ^ffwJiition  to  aasignment*  for  the  benefit  of  orediton. 

lower  Magdalena,  of  the  ports  of  Baranquilla,  To  provide  for  t&  punishment  of  a  person  reoeiv- 
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inff  depositB  in  or  creatioff  indebtedzMBB  br  in^  bonk 
or  bftDJdng  institotion,  wah.  knowledge  or  the  inaolv- 
enoy  thereof. 

In  relation  to  banks,  banken,  and  banking,  re- 
atrlcting  loans,  etc 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Capitol  build- 
ing: atJDenver. 

Providinff  for  a  oenaai  of  the  State  to  be  taken  on 
the  Ist  of  «mne. 

Consolidating  and  reviaing  the  charter  and  amend- 
ments of  Denver. 

To  prevent  and  pmiish  vronga  to  children. 

Conoeming  referees  appointed  by  conrta  of  record, 
and  the  practice  before  tnem. 

To  protect  all  dtaaens  in  their  civil  rights. 

Submitting  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  eleo- 
tion  for  members  of^the  Legislature  several  amend- 
ments to  the  jndiciaiy  article  of  the  Constitution. 

To  provide  for  the  amendment  of  artidea  of  incor- 
poration, except  of  railroad  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of 
a  willnil,  malicious,  or  negligent  use  of  flre. 

To  punish  the  commission  of  willM  trespass  U[>on 
dams,  dikes,  or  embankments  upon  improved  or  in- 
dosea  lands. 

To  punish  seduction  as  a  crime. 

To  nunish  the  fraudulent  giving  of  diedoi  or  drafts 
upon  banks. 

To  punish  as  a  crime  the  enticing  of  unmarried  fe- 
males under  twenty  years  of  age  to  dance-houses,  etc 

Concerning  offenses  against  public  morality. 

To  prevent  ii^ury  to  caves. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicadnff  or  malt  liquors 
to  minors  or  habitual  drunkards,  ana  to  prevent  their 
frequenting  saloons,  houses  of  ill-ikme,  etc 

Relative  to  contested  elections. 

Bepealing  the  act  of  1888  regulating  primary  eleo- 
tions. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  guardians  of  non- 
resident minon. 

Declaring  tliat  shareholden  injbanks,  savinAS-benks. 
trust,  deposit,  and  security^  associations  shafi  be  hda 
individually  responsible  ior  debts,  contracts,  and  en- 
gagements of  said  associations  in  double  the  amount 
of  the  par  value  of  the  sUxsk  owned  by  them. 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  destroy  or  remove  any 
fence  or  covering  erected  around  or  over  shafts  or 
other  openings  upon  mining  daims. 

To  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine, etc 

For  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  females  em- 
ployed in  manu&otoiing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile 
establishments. 

Creating  a  Forest  Commissioner  for  the  State. 

Creating  a  Railroad  Commissioner. 

To  pro^de  a  system  of  recordinff  grents. 

To  prevent  the  introduction  of^infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  among  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the 
Stetc 

In  relation  to  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
jurisdiction  thereoi.  To  fadlitate  the  construction  of 
telegraph,  tdephone,  and  deotric  light  lines. 

Baibvai  iiuiwiiit — The  assessed  valne  of 
railroad  property  in  1884  was  $19,928,425.06. 
Of  broad-gauge  road,  there  were  assessed  1,294 
miles  of  main  and  117i  miles  of  side  track ; 
of  narrow-gauge,  1,599  miles  of  main  and  245 
miles  of  side  track. 

Edao^lMk — The  pablio-aohool  system  of  the 
State  consists  of  ungraded  district  schools, 
town  and  city  graded  schools,  with  high-school 
courses ;  the  University  at  Boulder ;  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Gk)1den :  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Fort  Collins ;  and  the  Mute  and  Blind  Insti- 
tute at  Colorado  Springs.  There  is  a  State  In- 
dustrial School  (Reform  School  for  Boys)  at 
Golden.    The  State  Uniyersity  has  in  operation 


a  preparatory,  a  normal,  a  classical,  a  sdentifie, 
and  a  medical  department 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  proyides 
«« that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  school-district  election,  or  to  hold 
any  school-district  office,  on  account  of  sex.'' 

^0  district  is  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the 
State  or  county  fund  unless  it  maintains  a 
school,  taught  by  a  licensed  teacher,  for  at  least 
axtydaysm  each  year.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts, schools  are  maintained  from  60  to  150 
days,  sometimes  prolonged  even  to  200  days. 
In  cities  and  towns  the  schools  are  from  120 
(in  a  few)  to  200  days  in  length;  those  in 
which  is  enrolled  a  majority  of  the  pupils  of 
graded  schools  are  in  session  at  least  190  days; 
while  those  in  which  is  enrolled  a  minority  of 
the  pupils  of  ungraded  schools  are  in  session 
about  100  days.  A  tax  of  one  fifth  of  one  mill 
is  levied  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  each  of 
the  three  higher  institutions  (the  Uniyersitj, 
Agricultural  College,  and  School  of  Mines). 

The  public-school  revenue  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  firom  taxation.  In  common  with 
other  new  Western  States,  Colorado  has  a  land 
grant  of  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each 
surveyed  township,  but  so  large  a  portion  of 
these  fall  upon  arid  lands  that  the  grant  is  of 
little  aid  to  the  school  fund.  The  statute  pro- 
vides for  the  annual  levy  of  a  county  tax  for 
school  purposes  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  mills;  this,  with  the  proceeds  of 

?enal  fines,  constitutes  the  county  school  fund, 
o  this  is  added  whatever  may  be  received 
from  the  State  ftmd.  The  State  fund  will  be 
materially  increased  hereafter  by  the  amount 
received  from  the  Insurance  Department. 
School  districts  may  tax  themselvee  for  mainte- 
nance or  building  purposes. 

The  amount  of  the  State  school  fund,  on 
Nov.  80,  1884,  was  $114,220.  This  is  kept  in- 
vested  in  State  warrants  at  6  per  cent,  interest. 
This  interest,  and  the  rental  from  leased  landa, 
is  distributed  semi-annually  to  the  counties 
that  have  made  a  legal  report  for  the  preced- 
ing vear,  per  capita  of  school  population. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics for  two  years: 
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Females  of  sofaooT  age . . 
Total  iohool  popalation. 
Arerage   dally  attend* 

anoe 

Per  cent  of  scbool  popa- 
lation enrolled 

Number  of  aehool* 

hOOMS 

Talao  of  property 

Hale  tea<uier8  in  graded 

schools 

Female  teachers  In 

gradod  schools 

Expended  for  teadiers* 

wages I 

Expended  for  onrrent 

expenses 

Expended  fbrbnlldlngs, 

•to 

Total  expenditnre 


188S. 

1884. 

9e,557 

86,488 

87,800 
60,848 

28,006 

88,807 

06 

70 

400 

$1,061,060 

686 
$1,070,180 

M 

00 

200 

817 

$807,800 

$488,866 

$iiyM 

$140,888 

$M7,011 
$1J4U80 

$887^1 

$808,888 

1,004 

1,808 
8,616 


Dea 
Dea 


06 

$la^oeo 

16 

08 

$04,688 

188,188 

880J80 
$884,881 


A  State  oentoa  was  taken  tbis  year.  The 
following  table  ihowB  the  population  bj  oonn- 
tiee,  and  the  mortalit;  for  the  oennu  year 


ending  Uaj  SI,  188S : 

OOOWI- 

t: 

.-^ 

«u«». 

m^ 

M 

lUoi  from  Oi>»|M  Oo.  b  ISSaL 

s* 

IMS! 

M 

nrtWAnlnilBtaOa.ti>ie8ll. 

DaltB 

!S! 

S 

|T>knibaiiaiuii>twBOa.ln 

BM 

, 

Tikn  from  Bumnilt  OcL  tD  ISSl 

a-- 

11) 

&^^ 

^a 

11 

j^^j??a.£rfiiss 

UaAslmu. 

1^ 

'S 

Tiknifrane<miita«i<Xbl 

UcnmH... 

VM 

a* 

lUan  from  flnzmlKHi  Os.  tn 

11 

'utUB«iMlgB*ICo.l>ilSE& 

SWUqiH... 

1MB 

W4d .... 

Tottl 

MUie 

l;«e« 
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Uie  heavj  ihlpments  of  tlie  Soveretgn  mine 
and  renewed  aotlvit;  in  plaoer  and  stamp-mill 
operatioaa.  The  San  Joan  oonntry  wilt  (^veim- 
meoee  additjons  to  last  year's  large  yield,  e>- 

Ofrom  Red  Hoantaiu  minee  and  San 
properties.  Oilpin,  Clear  Oreeli,  and 
Boulder  OoontleB  will  atw  show  steady  gains. 
BO  that  the  entire  yield  of  the  State  will  oloeely 
approximate  that  of  1S88." 

PtltkaL— The  oDiy  general  eleotioD  in  the 
State  was  for  Jnstioe  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt, 
This  ooonrred  on  Nov.  8,  and  reenlted  in  the 
snooeas  of  Saoinel  H.  Elbert,  the  BepabUoan 
candidate,  over  Jndge  Stone,  Demoorat. 

COHHBCB  ilD  IITNIIHH,  IHBUCU.  The 
Bggre^te  Tolome  of  the  foreign  eommeree  of 
the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  Jone  80, 
1B85,  was,  exolasire  of  the  movement  of  coin 
and  bullion,  $1,819,601,789,  against  $1,408,- 
911,802  in  1864,  $1,647,090,816  in  1868,  and 
tl,47S,161,881  in  1888.  The  annual  valnee  of 
the  exports  and  importa  of  merchandise  for  ten 
years  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


The  total  ralne  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bnllion  imported  and  exported,  and  the  annnal 
net  exports  (ff  imports  of  specie,  were  aa  fol- 


the  total  population  in  1860  was  164,897 ; 
gun  in  five  years,  49,fi88,  or  over  25  per  cent. 

Uria^ — A  Denver  Joamal,  near  the  oloee  of 
the  year,  makes  the  following  etatement  rela- 
tive to  the  mining  interests  of  the  State;  "The 
Colorado  output  of  preoiona  metals  for  1860 
will  exceed  that  of  1884.  The  low  price  of 
lead  reduced  the  production  of  silver-lead  ores 
very  uiaterisUy  the  first  half  of  the  year,  aud 
tiiis,  together  with  the  sharp  oompetition  be- 
tween Uie  valley  and  Leadville  Bmetters,  kept 
many  of  the  Leadville  stacks  out  of  blast  for  a 
lengthened  period ;  but^  notwithstanding  these 
drawbaoka,  Leadville  will  show  little  shrmkage 
in  the  gross  yield  of  her  mines.  To  compen- 
sate for  losses,  the  ore  of  the  Carbonate  Camp 
has  in  many  instances  greatly  enhanced  in 
valne,  and  eepecially  lu  gold  contents.  Iron- 
ore  has  been  marketed  in  enormous  qaantities, 
and  many  new  producers  have  been  added  to 


sdll  there  will  be  a  large  increase  of  totals' 
last  year.     Summit  County  will  show  laree 
gahis  in  gold  from  placer  operations  and  the 
stamp-mills   erected   there  during  the  year. 
Park  Oonnty  will  double  its  ontpot,  owing  to 


^ 

.^ 

!•««•. 

^•' 

»      in 

11       m 

|40J)N.«n 

SiccM  of  Impoitt. 
The  total  value  of  imports  exempt  from  duty 
in  1884-'86  was  |198,181,078,  as  compared 
with  $209,684,184  in  1888-'84.  The  value  of 
arliales  admitted  free  of  duty  nnder  the  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  was  18,878,681  in  1868, 
as  compared  with  $7,748,817  in  the  preceding 
flsoal  year.  The  total  value  of  imports  subject 
to  duty  in  1885  was  $884,2911,777  daring  1864- 
'66.  against  $4fi7,818,009  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Of  the  total  value  of  imports  for  188S, 
those  entered  for  immediate  oonsumption  are 
represented  by  $4eB,809,eiO,  against  $190,889,- 
867  in  1884;  those  entered  for  warehoose  by 
$123,167,986,  against  $146,913,964.  In  1884, 
importa  valued  at  $97,901,893  were  entered 
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for  immediate  transportation  to  interior  porta, 
without  appraisement ;  in  1885  the  imports  en- 
tered direct  from  foreign  coontries  were  val- 
ued at  $551,814,887;  those  entered  through 
exterior  ports  without  appraisement  at  $26,- 
661,968.  The  value  of  imports  brought  in 
oars  and  other  land- vehicles  was  $21,146,585, 
against  $20,140,294  in  1884 ;  brought  in  Ameri- 
can steam- vessels  $54,162,886,  against  $60,- 
995,710 ;  in  American  sailing-vessels  $58,668,- 
925,  against  $74,050,497;  in  foreign  steam- 
vessels  $881,212,888,  against  $485,866,768 ;  in 
foreign  sailing-vessels  $62,291,616,  against 
$77,144,424. 

Of  the  total  eaq>orts  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise in  1885,  articles  of  the  value  of  $21,108,207 
were  carried  in  cars  and  other  land-vehicles, 
against  $22,444,040  in  1884;  $88,127,950  in 
American  steam  vessels,  against  $41,477,897; 
$45,678,871  in  American  sdling-vessels,  against 
$54,558,857;  $485,785,872  in  foreign  steam- 
vessels,  against  $468,074,068 ;  $141,022,680  in 
foreign  sailing-vessels,  against  $188,409,990. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  foreign  merchandise, 
$2,992,290  was  the  value  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported overland  in  cars  and  other  vehicles, 
against  $4,129,748  in  1884;  $2,451,575  of  the 
exports  in  American  steamers,  against  $1,528,- 
996  in  1884 ;  $828,464  of  the  exports  in  Ameri- 
can sailing-vessels,  against  $1,092,078;  $8,- 
298,654  of  the  exports  in  foreign  steamers, 
against  $8,008,981 ;  and  $940,826  of  the  ex- 
ports in  forei^  sailing-vessels,  against  $798,- 
968.  Of  the  total  foreign  exports,  the  arti- 
cles shipped  from  warehouse  were  valued  at 
$7,024,267,  and  the  articles  not  shipped  from 
warehouse  at  $8,482,542,  against  the  sums  of 
$6,900,172  and  $8,648,585,  respectively,  in 
1884.  The  value  of  imported  merchandise  re- 
maining in  warehouse  on  June  80, 1885,  was 
$88,288,460,  against  $418,665,692,  on  June  80, 
1884. 

^  The  values  of  the  total  exports  of  merchan- 
dise, domestic  and  foreign,  for  each  month  of 
1884-^85,  compared  with  the  monthly  move- 
ment of  the  preceding  year,,  were  as  follow : 


was  a  monthly  excess  of  specie  imports  up  to 
December,  1888.  In  that  month  an  export 
movement  began  that  reduced  the  net  impor- 
tation, amounting  to  $8,892,874  on  the  1st  of 
December  to  nothing  in  March,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  month  left  a  net  excess  of  exports  of 
$9,881,909,  which  was  increased  to  $28,914,025 
in  April,  and  $80,918,637  in  May,  and  then  re- 
duced by  an  excess  of  imports  in  June  to  $29,- 
707,121  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  import 
movement  continued  in  1884-'85,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  excess  of  exports  in  Septem- 
ber, up  to  the  close  of  November,  when  the 
net  imports  from  the  1st  of  July  amounted  to 
$10,567,887.  In  December,  18ai^  an  outward 
movement  began  again,  which  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  redudng  the  net 
importation  for  the  entire  year  to  $1,010,798. 
The  shipments  each  way  of  coin  and  bullion 
for  each  particular  month  of  1884^^85  were  as 
follow : 


MONTHS. 


Jvfy 

Ali|:nst . . . . 
September. 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 
JmuMxj . . . 
Febnuuy . . 

March 

Ai 


AnrU. 
Mat.. 


June. 


Total. 


$8,019,764 
8,e74,n4 
8,407^ 
2,768,186 
8,998,480 
4,092,068 
8,674,968 
4,148,810 
8,961,991 
4,296,660 
8,668,824 


142,281,686 


$8,488,121 
4,006,467 
2,482,117 
6.194,688 
9,666.149 
8^08,289 
8467,998 
2,892,0M 
8,698,608 
2,7214»7 
1,201,979 
1488,676 


$48,242,828 


MOMTHS. 


July 

ABxnst . . . . 
Beptember, 
October. . . . 
November. 
December.. 
Jannarj.... 
February.. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total 


1884-'86. 

1888-'84. 

$64,612492 

$68,894,084 

64^908,024 

61,426,749 

66,229,400 

6i471,208 

71,609,682 

72,608.818 

78,604,670 

79^98,788 

91344,156 

76,611,418 

80,682,684 

78,989,607 

68,940,422 

61,246,626 

61,898,266 

66,210,464 

68,969,672 

49,898,664 

49,011,878 

48.841,667 

48,468,164 

6e,88Q,6n 

$742,174,889 

$740,618,609 

The  excess  of  exports  for  the  twelve  months 
of  1884-^85  was  $164,698,089,  as  compared 
with  $72,815,916  for  1888-'84.  Inclading  ship- 
ments of  coin  and  bnllion,  there  was  an  excess 
of  exports  amoontingto  $168,687,241  in  1884- 
'85,  against  $102,528,087  in  1888-'84. 

The  Mffcaeat  tf  Spectoi— In  1888-'84  there 


Of  the  total  imports  of  coin  and  bnllion  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ending  Jane  80,  1885, 
$26,691,696  consisted  of  gold,  against  $22,881,- 
817  in  1884,  and  $16,550,627  of  silver,  against 
$14,594,945.  The  gold  imports  were  made  np 
of  $8,849,287  of  bnllioD,  against  $4,997,571  in 
1884 ;  $8,852,090  of  American  gold  coin,  against 
$8,824,962;  and  $14,490,869  of  foreign  gold 
coin^  against  $14,008,784.  Of  the  total  imports 
of  silver,  $4,580,884  were  of  ballion,  a^inst 
$2,910,451  in  1884;  $678,926  of  American 
coin,  against  $686,182;  and  $11,846,817  of 
foreign  coin,  against  $10,998,812.  The  exports 
of  foreign  gold  for  the  twelve  months  w^re 
$5,786,888.  consisting  entirely  of  foreign  gold 
coin,  against  $5,787,758  in  1884,  consisting  of 
$5,785,858  of  foreign  coin  and  $2,400  of  bnllion. 
The  exports  of  foreign  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
in  1885,  amounted  to  $12,119,082,  against  $11,- 
119.995  in  1884,  and  consbted  of  $12,060,612 
of  foreign  coin  and  $58,470  of  ballion,  against 
$10,625,755  and  $494,240  respectively.  The 
exports  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  amounted 
to  $24^876,110  in  1865,  against  $50,225,685  in 
1884.  The  exports  of  domestic  gold  were  $2,- 
741,559  in  amount,  against  $85,294,204  in 
1884,  and  consisted  of  $807,772  in  bars  of  Ihe 
Mint  or  Assay-Office,  against  $22,961,856,  $87,- 
978  in  other  bullion,  against  $90,827,  and  $2,- 
845,809  in  coin  of  the  United  States,  against 
$12,242,021.  The  exports  of  domestic  sUver 
amounted  to  $21,684,551  in  1885,  against  $14,- 
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031,481,  and  oomprised  tl.647,400  in  Mint  or 
Assaj-Offioe  ban,  agaiost  $7,522,671  in  1884, 
$18,876,624  in  other  bollion,  against  $6,718,- 
879,  $1,078,160  in  trade-dollars,  against  $226,- 
600,  and  $188,477  in  other  Amerioan  oofai, 
against  $464,881. 

laptrtSi — A  farther  decline  in  the  import 
trade,  in  sympathy  with  the  diminished  de- 
mand for  Amerioan  products  in  Europe,  is 
noted  in  1886.  An  arrest  of  borrowings  in 
the  European  money-market,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  momentary  impulse  for  railroad 
construction  that  started  in  1884,  account  for 
a  part  of  the  decrease,  and  a  continued  declen- 
sion in  the  average  prices  explains  a  part  A 
diminished  consuinpti?e  capacity,  resulting 
from  the  falling  off  in  the  national  income 
through  sinking  prices  and  contracted  trade, 


is  revealed  in  a  diminution  of  the  imports  of 
many  articles  of  luxury  and  consumption,  in 

Suantities  as  well  as  in  values.  The  decrease 
ne  to  this  cause  is  not,  however,  general,  nor 
is  the  average  decrease  in  quantities  very 
marked.  In  some  raw  materials  there  was  a 
considerable  decrease  in  quantities,  but  in 
many  kinds  there  was  an  increased  importa- 
tion, showinff  an  increased  demand  in  various 
branches  of  tne  textile,  metal,  and  chemical  in- 
dustries, with  a  net  result  not  varying  greatly 
from  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  quantities,  when  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  the  values  of  the 
specific  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1884-'86,  compared  with 
the  importations  of  the  foregoing  year,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : 


ABHOLBk 


FluB  or  Dorr: 
Aabnali: 

Gattl*. Ho.. 

HonM Ho.. 

Bb««p No.. 

AHoUmt 

PtodnetsortlM  Unitod  BtAtM  retmntd 

PilDttngs,  eto^  of  Ameriean  arttsts 

Aaphaltnm  or  bitomoo,  cmde On.. 

Bark,  bomhM^ eord* . . 

BoMog-eloOw 

Booka,ote. 

Chomlcalii,  dnigB,  and  dyet : 

AliarlDo. lbs.. 

Argal,  or  oroda  tartar Iba. . 

Bttnc.  docbooa,  ato. Iba.. 

CocbtneaL Iba.. 

Logwood. tona.. 

Other  djawood  In  atlcka 

Onm-anble. Iba.. 

Cmdo  oampbor Iba.. 

Oatehand  nmbia Iba.. 

BheOae Iba.. 

Otbar  ffoma  and  raalna Iba. . 

Indigo Iba.. 

ObJorldaofttmo Iba.. 

lieorloa-root Iba.. 

MfaieraJ  watera,  natural gala. . 

Potaah,  muriata  of Iba . . 

Qnlnia,  anlph^  o^  ate os. . 

Soda,  nitn^B  of Iba.. 

Bolnbiir,  erndo torn.. 

Vanilla  baana Iba.. 

All  otbar  dmga,  ate. 

Coeoa,  crada Iba. . 

Coflte Iba.. 

Cork-bark 

Ootton,  nnmannlhetored. Iba.. 

DUmonda,  roogb 

Bgga doa.. 

Fimnaeaooa  labatanaea 

rartllisaTB: 

Ooano tona. . 

Pboapbataa tona.. 

AU  otbar 

Flah: 

Fresh,  azoapt  lahnon Iba . . 

Ood,haddoek.eta,imokedandpleklad Iba.. 

Herring,  ditod Iba.. 

Herring,  pickled bbla.. 

Lobatera.  canned  or  preaei  red 

MackereLplekled bbla.. 

Salmon,  Ireah Iba.. 

Salmon,  pickled bbla.. 

Another 

Fhilta,  nots,  etc. : 

fftftanm  : 

Coooannta 

Another 

Tn%  and  flir-ikhia,  nndreaaed. 

Hatr 


188ft. 


90,186 

ia,4M 

MM 


87,6ieJ80 


l,4T0,aM 

17,S9<886 

8,518,801 

788,889 

M,981 

9,998,088 

90,467,886 

8.468,891 

16,004398 

8,084,660 

94,697,816 

9^406,006 

1,644,466 

40,617,944 

1,871,600 

111,H04,]8& 

96,841 

97,094 

"iojbb^iio 

679,609,509 

'eaiaioeo 

"16,096^466 


1884. 


19^ 
94,114 


17,889,061 

89,789398 

10,918,065 

105,749 

'■"*91*686 

1386,541 

6379 


41,081 

18371 

4,497 


188ft. 


79,076,406 
78,948 


669348 

19391,069 

9,680,069 

66I396 

66367 

'"8,«ii78 

9,047,789 

99,967381 

9366,768 

14,789,099 

2,64^896 

99,766375 

89,056,658 

1,596,011 

48,706,014 

1,571,089 

191,909,799 

105,148 

76,691 

"i%wiioi 

684,786349 


7,019, 


16,487304 


97,669 
91310 


17381,419 

96,919,609 

8,796,479 

196319 

**    aiiii 

1,016,987 
6,406 


$1,177386 

I3I6374 

87357 

944,106 

6,688314 

879,091 

97,609 

847,944 

987,076 

78^699 

404,009 

9,950,661 

914,908 

906309 

904387 

970,946 

801,984 

911,884 

67^000 

60^794 

1,966,768 

9,004,869 

1,453380 

660,766 

898,871 

610,947 

I3I83O6 

1,696,054 

1,941348 

419,678 

8306,418 

1389390 

46,798318 

880,954 

954,760 

888,905 

8,476,679 

595,441 

881,789 
988349 
816,059 

675347 
945,980 
180,188 
814,188 
499,700 


JLOOv. 


189,899 

75,969 

198,149 

9,095394 
714319 
906,655 

1399,949 
1358314 


$9309350 

9319391 

74,558 

668319 

6,188,960 

861,406 

145,571 

406,978 

896,168 

809,785 


»317 

8365315 

717,614 

160,858 

876,695 

890,894 

684,049 

9943I8 

1,148,690 

546376 

134^746 

9354,044 

1,681,114 

799,454 

860,091 

781,889 

1,774,995 

1,988376 

9349,678 

857391 

8318,689 

1,644.766 

49,686,705 

189386 

1379,850 

891,068 

9,677360 

697,188 

666,984 
948,848 
986,690 

678,084 
969376 
189340 
409.461 
974,029 
878,567 
119,650 
100369 
186,194 

1,890,178 
747,980 
874,615 

939&676 

1,888,919 
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€K)tt-«ldns 

All  oilier  hIdM  and  ddu 

Panonal  effects  of  ImmlgnuitB. 

IndiA-nibber  Hid  gattft-peroliA,  erndt Ite.. 

iTory: 

Animal lbs.. 

Yegetoble Ita.. 

OOs: 

Fixed  or  cxpiwed Ibt.. 

YolatileoresMotlal Ibe.. 

Whale  and  fleh gala.. 

Ban,  other  than  woolen Iba. . 

All  other  paper-stock 

Plaster  of  Fins,  angronnd tons. . 

Flatlnmn,  nnmanoBotared lbs. . 

Phimba^ cwts.. 

Seeds,  not  medldnal 

BOk,  nnmanaiJMtared : 

Ooooons lbs.. 


188S. 


Eaw lbs 

Wsste lbs.. 

Bpioea,  nnground: 

Nutmegs lbs.. 

Pepper lbs.. 

Allother lbs.. 

Tea lbs.. 

Tin,  bars,  etc Iba.. 

Wood,  nnmannlhctiired 


Articles  admitted  Ave  vndsr  redprodty  trea^  wltfa 
Hawaiian  lalands: 

Bice lbs.. 

Bngar,  brown.  .*.      . .  .*.*.*.'.*.'.*.'.*.'.*.  .!!!!!!.".*!  ilbs! ! 

Another 

All  other  free  srtldcs 


Total  ft«e  of  dntj 


Buxnor  fo  Duti  : 
Animals: 

Cattle No.. 

Horsea No. . 

Bheep No.. 

All  otb  w 

Art- works 

Books,  maps,  enmytaigB,  etc 

Brass,  and  mannnotnrea  of 

BreadstoA: 

Barlej bosh.. 

Bre bosh.. 

AU  other 

BrisUes 

Brashes lbs.. 

Bnttons,  and  button  materiala. 

Cement bbls.. 

Chemicals,  drags,  dyes,  and  medldnea : 

Coal-tar  colors  snd  dyes 

Glycerine lbs. . 

Lorwood  and  other  dye-woods,  extracts  snd  decoo- 

nons  of lbs . . 

Oplnm'- 

Crode lbs.. 

Prepared  for  smoking lbs.. 

Potash,  nitrate  of;  or  ssitoeter,  erode lbs. . 

Bod*- 
Carbooate,  Inchiding  ssl-sod*  and  soda-ash .  .lbs. . 

Caostlc lbs.. 

AU  other  satta  of Iba.. 

Bomao,  ground. Iba. . 

Allother 

daya  or  earths  of  aO  kinds,  Inetnding  china^y,  or 

kaolin tons.. 

docks  snd  watdhea,  and  parts  of: 

OlodcB,  snd  parts  of 

Watches,  and  parts  oi;  and  watch  materiahi  and 

morementa. 

Coal,  bltominoua tons . . 

Copper-ore lbs.. 

ngs,  bars,  and  other  copper lbs. . 

Mannllictarss  of  copper 

Corsets 

Cotton- manulkctures : 
Cloths— 

Not  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed sq.  yards. . 

Bleached,  dved,  etc. sq.  yards. . 

Clothing,  not  including  knit  goods 

Bmbniderles.  laoesk  etc..  . 


H908»148 

186,084 
8,a01,4Sl 

t9,4fl8,84» 

14&1,690 

284,060 

184;i01,8«8 

8,618 
110,768 


888481 

"i«4H076 
661,ni 

1,000,418 

0,108,660 

11,848,061 

78,108,866 

88,060,668 


8,8814160 
160,608,608 


1884. 


0,066^404 
880,014 

"Wo^ 


678^41 

"  7,67ii084 

8,408,064 

884,160 

60,266 

18,418,880 

887,881,844 

60,774,100 

0,012,056 

18,600,818 

84,846 


817,600 

8,67^768 

461,600 


866,218 
84,274,261 


24,674,086 

280^ 
7,801^2 

18,660,888 


167,666,100 

8,668 
144,740 


446,680 

"8,228^ 
616,718 

1,864,478 
184»1^070 
1^070,206 
67,666,010 
26,018,072 


12,878,488 
126,168,817 


TALVM. 


1885. 


68,748 
274«0 

288,648 


6,606,122 
666,118 

"068^786 


682,628 

"'6,aB2^886 

2,64fi.2P0 

886,680 

4,688 

104»7,261 

812,264,788 

774^1,640 

8,186,170 

16^816,614 

27,n6 


820,266 

2.200,888 

861,606 


1,687,618 
10,604,784 


84,107,876 

16,888,004 

2,168,711 

0,006,266 

406,816 
104»046 

1,280,860 
88^620 
820,166 
8,006,627 
8,720,846 
110,648 
286,880 
807,220 
701,046 

106,760 

80,206 

12,421,780 

266,780 

461,908 
1,200,867 

826,021 

14,047,288 

4,288,460 

8,020^808 


404,476 

8406,164 

70,080 

44^8,612 


1884. 


8108461,018 


$1,188,682 

i4rro,764 

860,447 

88,010 

14188,607 

24M8,444 

424,767 

6y622,060 
161,040 
860,061 
086,740 
474,646 

2,626,422 
006^661 

1,880,444 
468,980 

210464 

870,740 
4474ni 
844,810 

8,266,060 

1,680,684 

108,841 

418461 

2,778,680 

108,102 

802,048 

1,144,102 

24S024M6 

841,881 

87,210 

iio,no 

008,647 


108,200 

2,608,820 

408,604 

10,188,284 


8^167408 

17408,706 

8,240,172 

18,786,004 

72^600 
241,848 

784,180 
080,847 
248,200 
4.027,267 
1,608^80 
168,028 


266,888 
607,818 

466,108 

40J68 

12,481,406 

268,486 

688,068 
1,856,640 
1,062,041 
18,686,088 
^480,064 
44M8,478 


668,478 

7406,202 

81,640 

4,166,282 


8200,864,184 


$708,881 
1,618,04$ 

816382 
67,24$ 

680,801 
2,682,644 

486^787 

64tt2,144 
460,016 
828,884 

1,801,786 
601,788 

8,480.174 
680,008 

1,701311 
6T0,818 

280,087 

817,780 
48,00$ 

$21,788 

8,7064W8 

1,781,782 

02,066 

6684)26 
8,026404 

222^4 

420,808 

2,062,804 
1,966464 

^M480 

88,748 

881,788 

648,180 


174JN8 

2,187,044 

708,40$ 

10,018«004 
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Ootton-inMinftctarM : 

KDttgooda 

T^tmmL,  ftn,  cte Ite.. 

All  othar  mooiilketorM  of. 

Earthen  ud  ohlna  ware,  not  daeontod 

Daeontad  or  omamanted 

AH  othar  eroekery 

Baada  and  bead-onuunanta 

DoUa  and  othar  toja 

Fiana,  ezeapt  pahn-laaf. 

Faatharai  oraamantal,  natural 

Faathara  and  Howera,  artifldal 

Parftuneiiea  and  toilet  prepantions. 

Flpea,  and  amokan*  arwdea 

All  other  fluMTartlelaa. 

AnchOTlea  and  aaidinea 

Herring,  pldOad  or  aaltad bbla.. 

An  other  flsh 

flax,  hemp,  jata,  ate. : 

Flax tottfl.. 

Hemp,  and  rabatltatea  Jbr  hamp tona . . 

Jnta tona.. 

Blaal-graaa,  and  other  yagatehla  aobataneaa. .  .tona. . 

Baga  and  bagging 

Bmapa 

Brown  or  bleached  linens,  ete. 

Thread,  twine,  and  pack-thread. 

Tama Iba.. 

All  other  manolhctaraa  of. 

FIga Iba.. 

LeoKwa 

Orangea 

Fnnea Iba.. 

Balataia Iba.. 

Pkeaerrad  frnlta 

AO  other  ihiita 

Ahnonda .Iba. . 

All  other  nnta 

Fnia,  dreaaed^  and  mannlhrtnraa  of  to. 

BottiM,  Tiala,  carboja,  and  Jara 

^Under,  crown,  and  window  glaaa,  onpoliahad.  .Iba. . 

Fkte-giasa,  nnaliTarad. aq.  Itot.. 

Bflrered  plate-glaaa aq.  feat.. 

An  other  glaaa 

Hair,  and  manoliMJtaraa  o£ 

Hata,  bonneta,  and  mntariala  for 

Hay tona.. 

Horn Iba.. 

Inma^nibber  and  gnttn-paroiia)  mannfeotnraa  of. 

Iron  and  ataal : 

Ore,  Iron tona.. 

Ftg'iron tona.. 

6enp-iron tona.. 

Bar-Iron,  nrilad  or  hanmietad. Iba . . 

Bari^iattwa^— 

Of  iron tona.. 

Ofateel,orlnpartofBtaal tona.. 

Gotton-tiea Iba.. 

Ingota,  blooma,  and  ban  of  ateel Iba. . 

BhiMt.  plate,  and  taggara' Iron Iba.. 

Tin  poKaa,  or  taggera*  tin Iba.. 

Wireroda nia.. 

Wire,  and  wire  rope Iba.. 

Ontlaiy 

Flra-anna 

Machlnenr 

Heedlaa 

Another  

Jawaify,  and  mannfeetarea  of  gold  and  aOTor 

Pneloaa  atonea,  and  tanitatlona  ot 

Lead,  and  manofectorea  of. 

Leather,  and  mannfectoraa  of: 

CUf-aktna,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  draaaed 

Skina  fer  morocco. 

Upper>leather,  and  aklna,  dreaaed  and  ilnlahed. 

Gloirea,  kid  and  leather. 

AD  other  mannfeotorea  o£  

ICaltrHqnora gala.. 

llaible  and  atone,  and  nunralkctorea  of. 

Bronaa  mannfectorea 

*AI1  other  metal  eompoaltlona 

Mnalcal  Inatramenta 

Ofla 

Fdnta  and  et^ora 

Paper,  and  mannfectoraa  of 

Cheaae Ibt.. 

All  other  profialona  and  datay  pcodneta 


IMff. 


909,480 


49,648 


e,480 
81,468 

86,89T 


li,llft,S89 


67,681,890 
884n9,78T 


4,789,969 


67,618,698 
9,699,689 
9,876308 


160,961 
1,649,066 


49^870 

161,900 

19,840 

78318,198 

96 

4,177 

88,098,896 

49,504,087 

18,860,888 

007,164388 

960,080,746 

8,866,606 


9,060,180 


1884L. 


6347,496 


1,896,699 


1885. 


81,008 


6396 
96,996 

64389 
89389 


7,418^490 
'73iUi3n 


60,600,998 
68,709390 


8398,104 


n378368 
9,661376 
8394381 


118,966 
70M04 


668,806 

988,179 

46306 

86,489388 

687 

7384 

8^068308 

60347,680 

18,466396 

607,804,766 

108,788,888 

7,186346 

"*9,(W8,780 
"'6348|6i4 


86307389 
608,909 

8349386 
996,996 

9398369 

1,014,906 
408,017 

1,464381 
886.909 

1388,481 
416,711 
866,699 
91^981 
416,780 
679,707 
649,789 
999388 

1,719,994 
4,988349 
8,089,447 
9,688,716 
1,191,788 
8,794.641 
11386,718 

644,748 

606,860 
9,717396 

610,789 
9310.496 
9,088304 
9,147306 
9,661,699 

770380 
1476,186 

607346 

668378 
8,408346 

6003T9 
1,680344 

900,461 
1,199447 
1,949380 

949,079 
4370,499 
1317,840 

488,706 

981,166 

968306 
9,680388 

949416 
1,486399 

800 
108,604 
666361 

1340496 
684369 

16,66^788 
8,848,756 

879,940 
1388387 
1,169,999 

961,661 

884,499 
9,968,827 
1415.469 
6,704,018 

486,486 

1,984410 

1,682,889 

9,180,474 

8,014,676 

704,690 

1,097484 

806,990 

647,064 

1,484,607 

l,42^047 

1,018,688 

1,149,018 

1389,890 

964380 

866,819 


1884. 


86,994341 

1389,777 

7374346 

1317,608 

9,771,864 

865,846 

607,494 

1308389 

841,101 

8,718,214 

fti^OM 
ow,voo 

46^840 
960,066 
687,449 
1,040,668 
866,589 
446384 

1310,078 

4397,876 

9306,484 

9300,419 

1348366 

4,067,084 

19,696306 

668,786 

446384 

8366,161 

619,068 

9,686,747 

9,901,988 

9,889,888 

8390,160 

666348 

1369,064 

647,619 

667486 

6,648348 

691,787 

9,481,068 

900,817 

1387,798 

9398,088 

487,784 

8,776,000 

999444 

804,997 

898,187 

1317,646 

4,982388 

668,106 

1,749,066 

17,748 

984,697 

687458 
1,457,187 

684,668 

18,188,687 

8348,829 

469,781 
1317300 
1355,886 
1,981,848 

871,986 
8,279316 

910387 
8,854,016 

141,784 

9306,670 

1,687306 

8,115,764 

8,000371 

964,064 

1479.111 

967,768 

764389 

1318387 

1,748,848 

1,174.477 

1318,980 

1,714,419 

961388 

881,870 
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Bioe Ite.. 

ftalt Ibi.. 

Lbweed.  or  flftZMad bQah.. 

AH  other  MedB  not  medidnal 

Bilk,  Duumftctares  of: 

Olotliiiig',  ready-made,  and  other  wearing  appareL. . 

Dress  and  piece  goods 


Bibbons., 
All  other 


Boap 

Brandy.; proof  gals.. 

AU  other  spirits proof  gals. . 

Spongea 

Sugar: 

Molasses gals. . 

Bngar.  not  above  18,  Dutch  standard lbs.. 

AlTotner  sugar,  candy,  and  conibc^onery 

Tobacco: 

Leaf lbs.. 

Glnrs,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots lbs . . 

An  other  manoflMstores  of 

Beans  and  peas bash.. 

Other  Togetsbles,  in  the  natoral  state,  pickled,  pre- 
served, etc 

Gbainpaffne  wines dec. . 

Btill  wbes,  in  cask  a gals . . 

Still  wines,  in  boUles doi.. 

Boards,  and  other  sawed  lumber. M  feet. . 

All  other  wood  and  mannfeotores  of. 

Wool,  and  mannflMstores  of: 

Clothing- wools lbs . . 

Oombing-wools lbs.. 

Carpet-wools,  etc lbs.. 

Gsrpets so.  yards . . 

Glothhig 

Oloths lbs.. 

Dress-goods. ...  sq.  yards. . 

Knit  goods 

Bags,  shoddy,  and  waste lbs. . 

Shawls 

Tains.. lbs.. 

Another 

AU  other  dutiable  articles 


Totsl  vahie  of  dntUble  merchandise  . 
Totsl  merchandise,  free  and  dutiable. 


^araiiM. 


1885. 


7a,68fi,000 

86T,680,078 

8,M8,864 


606,945 
1,011,800 


81,jKl,944 
8,518,910,688 


18,938,810 
918,174 

""tsim 


888,680 

8,419,475 

888,898 

666^668 


11^475.889 

8.780,761 

66,889,680 

799,617 

69,69a,680 

"*'au^6i9 


1884. 


94,858,090 

98^128,484 

8,849,826 


606,661 
1,171,951 


88,965,898 
8,6804168,807 


18,96^017 
891,769 

""866^ 


901,414 

8,n4,77l 

861,488 

600,768 


81,175,888 

4,414,866 

68,761,170 

968,675 

16^688 
69,482,486 

"1^1^088 

"i,47C86i 


1885. 


$1,688,866 

1,619,996 

8,817,716 

977,188 

548,894 

14,66i;«8 

1,687,789 

1478,088 

9,418,876 

401,160 
1,887,666 

n8,889 

888,774 

<190,848 

64,^170 

81,068 

6,801,388 

8,187,689 

88,688 

808,896 

1,569,649 
8,884,816 
8,841,686 
1,198,570 
6,814,948 
8,888,795 

8,868,884 

669,604 

6,947,495 

1,187,498 

1,908,687 

10408,848 

18,464,647 

8,808,466 

896,585 

1,047,168 

684,680 

6,007,618 

6,198,688 


$884,996,777 


$577,476,860 


1884. 


$1,918,961 

1,668381 

8,079,848 

660^460 

718,611 

18,868,814 

8,676,890 

8,6n,689 

11,848,898 

487,960 

1,868,806 

847,976 

891^809 

5,077,799 

91,080,968 

94,844 

6,968.168 

8,189,880 

87.184 

1,160,796 

1,016.678 
8,868,187 
1,979,966 
1318.748 
7,757.106 
8,57^484 

4307.686 

1,017311 

6,669,769 

1308,080 

8,160399 

18,981,840 

18,906,468 

8356.908 

064,694 

968,548 

1,064376 

6,085,081 

6,428361 


$467,818,509 


$667,697,688 


EiportBi^ — ^The  returns  of  domestic  exports  in 
1884-^85  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
exports  of  cereals,  but  at  lower  prices,  making 
the  aggregate  valoe  somewhat  less ;  a  slight  in- 
crease in  tiie  Quantity  and  valae  of  the  cotton 
export,  a  smaller  export  of  live  animals,  and  a 
slightlj  increased  export  of  provisions,  bnt  at 
lower  prices,  reducing  the  aggregate  value  by 
about  the  same  percentage  as  the .  quantities 
were  increased ;  a  larger  export  of  mineral  oils, 
but  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  value ; 
a  decrease  in  the  timber  export ;  an  unprece- 
dented export  of  mahufactured  sugar,  an  in- 
creased export  of  tobacco  at  higher  prices,  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  though  scarcely  any  in  the  value ; 
an  increased  export  of  leather,  of  whisky,  and 
some  otiier  articles,  bnt  diminished  exports  of 
agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  except  fire-arms  and 
builders^  hardware,  and  most  of  the  minor 
manufactures  that  ei^joy  a  reputation  in  foreign 
lands.  The  commissioners  who  visited  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  in 

?nrsuance  of  the  conffressional  resolve  of  July 
,   1884,  to  study  the  means  of  promoting 
Amerioan  commerce,  reported  In  favor  of  es- 


tablishing regular  and  direct  steam  communi- 
cation with  those  countries,  and  of  improving 
the  consular  service  by  appointing  American 
citizens  who  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  agents 
for  American  manufacturers.  They  recommend 
sending  young  men  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language  as  commercial  traveling  agents.  The 
conclusion  of  new  treaties  of  commerce  ia 
urged.  American  hardware,  axes,  knives, 
spades,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  now 
find  a  ready  sale  in  Spanish  America.  Ger- 
man and  otiier  European  manuOEUsturers  imi- 
tate American  trade-marks.  American  locks, 
sewing-machines,  unbleached  cottons, oil-cloths, 
furniture,  and  many  other  articles,  are  fast  su- 
perseding those  of  European  make.  The  ex- 
tent of  American  commerce  with  the  neigh- 
boring republics  is,  however,  insignificant  as 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  much 
less  than  that  of  Germany  or  France.  English 
exporters  are  able  to  give  long  credits,  charging 
6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  The  following 
table  gives  the  quantities,  as  far  as  they  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  val- 
ues of  all  the  larger  articles  of  export,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1884- 
*85,  compared  with  the  previous  twelyemontb : 
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▲snoLO. 


MawtnwoA  r««p«n 

Other  Agrioaltunl  Implements 

Animals: 

Cbttle Ho.. 

Hogs No.. 

Horses. Ho.. 

Males. Ho.. 

Bbeep Ho . . 

Other  snimsis  sod  fowls 

Psin  tings  snd  ststasrr 

Berk,  and  eztrset  oi;  mr  tanning. 

Books,  maps,  engrarlngs,  sod  other  printed  matter. . . 

Brss^  snd  manoftetorss  o£ 

Brasdstuft: 

Bsrl«7 bosh.. 

Brasdand  biscalt lbs.. 

Indisn  oom bosh. . 

Endlan-oom  meal bbls.. 

Oats bush.. 

Oatmeal lbs.. 

Bre bosh.. 

Wheat bosh.. 

WheaMkrar bbls.. 

An  other  breadstoilh,  and  preparations  oi^  used  as 

food 

Osadles lbs.. 

Ganiagea  and  hofse-ears 

Cms  for  steam  railroads. Ho. . 

Ossingsfor  lanssges. 

Ohemloals,  drugs,  dyes,  snd  medksines : 

Adds 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl Iba.. 

Ihres  snd  djestoflb 

Omseng lbs.. 

Medicines,  patent  or  proprletszy 

Boots,  hert)s,  and  barks,  n.  a.  s 

Another. 

docks,  snd  psrti  oC 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Goal: 

Anthndts tons.. 

Bitamlnoos tons. . 

Copper: 

Ore tons.. 

Ingots,  bars,  snd  old lbs. . 

Msnafoetnres  of 

Ootton.  and  mannfoetorss  of : 

8ea  Island Iba.. 

Other  nnmaonfontnred lbs.. 

Ookwed. yards.. 

Unoolored jards.. 

Wearlng-i4>paraL 

AU  other  msnofoebires  of. 

Bsrthen,  stone,  snd  ehlns  ware 

Bgfs dot.. 

FfettCf  artkdea : 

Fantamerf  and  eosmetlos 

Another. 

rertillisrs tons.. 

Fish: 

Codfish, dried,  smoked, snd  eared lbs.. 

Mackerel,  pickled bbls.. 

Sslmon,  osnned 

Other  fish,  dried,  smoked,  snd  emnnl,n.e.  s...lbs.. 

Oriters 

Other  shen-flsh 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jate,  manafootores  of: 

Bags 

Cordsgo n*.. 

Twine 

All  other. 

WtvAtt : 

Apples,  dried Itm.. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe bbls.. 

Fniite,  canned 

Other. 

Another. 

Fnrs  snd  ftir-skins 

Olsss  snd  glasswars 

Otaeose,  or  gnpo^anr lbs.. 

Orssse  snd  so^stoek 

Ouopu  wder 

An  other  eiq»loslTco 

Hair,  snd  manofootores  of 

Hay  tons.. 

Hides  snd  sklnai,  other  than  ftirs 


QVAJITiTlU. 


188ft. 


1,MS 

1,0S8 

184,509 


029,180 

1MT1,9TI 

0,884,418 

860,610 

4,191,698 

8«,20^418 

8,960,068 

84,668,n4 

10,647,971 


8,84^468 
568 


rmjm 


088^481 

688,487 

41,615 
44,678,488 


7,764,088 

1,884,880^444 

88,788,118 

114,806J»5 

84bj68 

18(^076 

18,178,987 
81,680 

'"*6,617^7 

!• 

18,418366 
67^867 

"  "1^880^795 
**  *i,896i676 

iiiioi 


1884. 


190.618 
46,888 

8,781 
8,748 

878,874 


784,966 

17,660,740 

46,847,480 

868,779 

1,760,876 

87,866,487 

6,880,806 

70349,018 

9,108360 


1307,409 


744,769 
2M348 


649,040 
646,866 

19307 
16369,080 


8398,866 

1,808378.064 

86^1306 

99,700,460 


886,484 


161308 

14,989,188 
18,108 

'7474388 


6375,m 


6306,746 
106,400 


6,778,116 
'  *16308 
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188ft. 


81348388 
1,818^485 

18308,146 
679,188 
876,887 
187380 
618,668 
68368 
887,146 
846318 
1389350 
688,116 

846308 

708,087 

88,008368 

816,408 

1369,708 

1,066,011 

8,000,894 

78388,097 

68,156,608 

786,771 
866,719 
139^4»6 
869,068 
648361 


666^148 

76M68 

1317388 

'"8.061387 

1309,048 

186398 

8386,481 
1389341 

4,789,601 

6,828,908 

118380 

1,686,686 

800376,888 
8,880367 
7,919,670 

867,870 
1318,679 

186386 


886381 
098,604 

91Q,n8 

784,866 
189,668 
8300367 
864,196 
716,619 
411,964 

898,616 
684378 

"»M68 

1,068389 

1378,186 

478,944 

"*4iM^796 

4,168,088 

788,916 

60,078 

718,800 

18^868 

1,181,468 
071,198 
804,706 

1,888,068 
884318 


1884. 

$8.096396 
1346,469 

17,866,496 
697,480 
494317 
490,809 
800,146 
46^888 
176389 
898,861 
1,414,961 
801,014 

406,688 

847,671 

87,648,044 

818,789 

700,694 

771,471 

4383,106 

T^086,678 

61489,696 

864386 

S4U300 
1,668359 
1,444,089 

499,184 


676,498 

614,996 

1340388 

'"ioits^sio 

1,168,484 
191,806 

8,068.500 
1317,909 

2380,895 

8306,279 

109,686 

1,160,678 

196364381 

8379,866 

7308361 

849,870 
1358,714 

886347 


406,906 

744,976 

1,096,081 

784.946 
107,950 
8388,026 
416,006 
078,487 
888,080 

629317 
678,148 

"'liB^4t8 

894,800 
488,447 
496,148 

"4H478 

8,998,188 

889,706 

919,688 

n6,660 

294,690 

888309 

640389 

809.781 

1304329 

68,764 
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Hopi. nw.. 

Iiiai*-itibb«r  tad  gntte-peivb^  mMinfafttnrM  of. 

InstnuDBata,  adeotillc,  UHegnih^  toI«plKNM,  mmI  oth«r 
Iron  ind  iteel,  and  nuuiiilMtarM  of: 

GMtiogs 

Flre-armt. 

LoekSi  hlngM,  and  oUmt  iMilIdin*  hndwan. ...... . 

Maehlntxy 

Naila  and  spikM Iba.. 

Printtaiff-preaaea,  and  parte  of 

Steel  ndls Una . . 

BawB  andtoolB 

Scalea  and  balanoea 

Bewing-maohlnea,  and  parte  of. 

Bteam-englnea,  and  para  of— 

Loooinoti?e-englnea No . . 

Btetionary  enginea No. . 

BoUera  and  parte  of  englnea 

Stoyea  and  xangea,  and  parte  of. 

"Wire Iba.. 

All  other  mannihetarea,  ora,  ato 

Jewelry,  and  mannlkctiirea  of  gold  and  tShet, 

Lampa  and  appUanoea  Ibr  lihunlnallng 

Leatner,  and  mannftrtnrea  of: 

BaH^  grain,  epHta,  and  uppera 

Patent  or  enameled. 

Sole Iba.. 

Another. 

Booteand  ahoea palra.. 

Hameea  and  aaddlea 

All  other  mannikctnrea  of 

Malt  Uqnore : 

Inbottlea dot.. 

Notlnbottlea gala.. 

Marble  and  atone,  and  mannikntorea  of 

Ontana No.. 

Flano-fortea Bo.. 

An  other  mualoal  inatramente 

Soflin bbla.. 

Tar,  toipentlne,  and  pitch bbla.. 

OU-cake and on-oake meal. Iba.. 

OUa: 

Lard gala.. 

Sperm gala.. 

Whale  andflah g*Ia.. 

Other  animal gala.. 

Mineral,  emde g>l*** 

Naphthaa gala.. 

ninmlnatlng g*lB-  • 

Lubricating  and  heary  parafflna  oil gala. . 

Beaiduom. bbla . . 

Cotton-aeed gala.. 

y olatUe  or  eaaentfad. 

Other  regeteble 

Ore,  gold-  and  ^Ter-beartng 

Farafflne  and  parafBne-waz Iba.. 

Frinte  and  pamters*  colore 

Paper,  and  manntkrtoiea  of. 

Plated  ware 

PtoTlalona  (comprising  meat  and  dairy  prodncte): 

Bed;  canned 

Beef,  freah Iba.. 

Beef,  salted  or  ploUed. Iba . . 

Beet  other  cored Iba. . 

TsUow Iba.. 

Mntton Iba.. 

Imltetlon  batter Iba.. 

TheoU. Iba.. 

Bacon. Iba.. 

Hams Iba. . 

Pork,  salted  or  cued Iba.. 

Lard Iba.. 

AH  other  meat  prodnete 

Batter Iba.. 

Qieeae r Iba.. 

MUk .- 

QnlcksUrer Iba.. 

oeeos : 

dorer lbs. . 

Timothy Iba.. 

Other... 

Sine,  manaflMtoraa  of 

Soap: 

Toilet  or  flmey 

Another Iba.. 

Alcohol pro^gals.. 

Som ...pfoof  gala*. 
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188ft. 


7,06^S» 


qLooBjMjb 


85 
109 


0,018,784 


1884. 


87^18,711 

"miJM 


888316 
170,118 


8,604 
910 


1,888,888 
'488,0iM^24i 


018,167 

809.848 

877,768 

108,798 

81,087,999 

1&,888,6U 

466,848,018 

18,008,488 

166,280 

8,884;rr9 


84^,488 


11^780,880 

48,148,706 

672,487 

60,481,780 

8,866,660 

761,988 

87,190,817 

84^980,806 

64,901,881 

70,660,766 

988,816,978 

111,999,990 

***   61^867 

17,667,986 
8,880,787 


18,8044»8 

4,ni,094 

878^ 


18,616,848 


8,166^ 


186 


1885. 


98,481^ 


288,888 
986,896 


8,868 
1,080 


1,046^11 
'084i847^i 


718,606 

848,069 

488,916 

169,468 

67,186,889 

16,046,411 

416,616,608 

10,616,686 

126,128 

8,60^946 


17,089,817 


190,784,064 

42,879,911 

641,168 

88,091408 

8,982,866 

1,587,688 

87,766,160 

841,679,410 

47,919.966 

60368318 

966,094,719 

''96,687374 
118,868,076 

"'i,'»ui;066 

27,404,787 
6,886384 


14,169.494 

8,807,089 

667,847 


fli881,864 

^186,166 

4493S7 

886479 
1,700.866 
1466,604 
8,784,790 

848308 

177411 

906,401 

1,108,474 

878,961 

9398,008 

782,408 
187,675 
199,080 
900309 
848.946 
8,189,870 
880380 
688307 

8378,991 
991,948 

0,416,680 
261,815 
608,151 
176,411 
876,467 

486381 

60,097 

018,600 

684379 

944388 

119,768 

9309,815 

96,196 

6,674»466 

606,486 

188,499 

821,887 

7^886 

0,908,888 

1378,280 
40,074,827 

8,688,688 
874,114 

8,614,608 

846,878 

n,608 

182,829 

1,726,844 
861,607 
972,408 
600378 

4314,790 

11,199,481 

8^618446 

79,806 

8398,476 

824,009 

92,779 

4358,868 

81,068,767 

8,080300 

6,177488 

9830&,171 

961,990 

8,648306 

10,444,409 

991,114 

906,680 

I38O314 

107344 

488347 

U»610 


1884. 


881388 
8683B8 


8a36&311 
88^048 
667384 


8n,i 

1366^881 
990388 

0356,481 
806,895 
206,460 
119384 

1,290,446 
864,885 

8368,814 

9,819,946 
171,040 
86I307 
907,180 
866366 

4385.844 
668320 
490,481 

8,089,601 
116,817 

4,818,106 
980388 
802380 
816.760 

451,881 
78,068 
808380 
841,188 
800,886 
187304 

8308,074 
810.188 

74I64M 

604,218 
826380 
190,704 
160,118 
.  0302374 

1378,661 
86,190348 

8,179386 
858,878 

1370.871 

188.910 

64,748 

1,068341 

1368.197 
477,468 
929,881 
468,788 

8478,767 
11,967381 

67,766 

4,798370 

888,087 

171419 

4,671,8a 

88,797,480 

0,867,410 

4,748,608 

95305,968 

648380 

8,780,7n 

ll,668,n8 

808,006 

487318 

9,780,615 

878.411 

876,157 

80378 

740388 

764368 
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BooxboD  whiaky proof  g»la. . 

Bt«  whlaky proof  gsla. . 

AH  other  fpliit* proof  gftlB.. 

SplrtUoftwpoBtliieb gali*- 

Bttrch. Iba.. 

StadoneiTi  tseept  of  papor 

BfUM  ana  molaaaoa : 

Molaaaaa  and  alrap gala. . 

Sugar,  brown Iba.. 

Sugar,  raflnad Iba.. 

Oandy  tad  confacttonaiy 

Tobaeeo: 

Loaf Iba.. 

Olgarettaa M.. 

Stoma  and  trimming* Iba.. 

All  othar  mannibfftnroa  of. 

Taniah gala.. 

Faaaandbaana bnah.. 

Potatoea bnah.. 

All  other  Tegetablea,  Inoloding  eannad 

Bteamara  ao«  to  Ibrelgnera tone . . 

BalHiig-veaaela  aold  abroad tona.. 

Whalebono Iba.. 

Wtne 


Wood,  and  manolbctarea  of : 

Boarda,  deala.  and  planka BClbet.. 

Hoopa  and  hoop-polaa « 

Shooka^ 

Box^hooka 

Other  ahooka 

Btavea  and  haadinca 

All  other  wood  and  lamber. 

Sawed  tUnber Mfeet.. 

Hewed  timber eoblefbet.. 

Iioga«  and  other  timber 

Door*«  aaah  and  blinda,  and  honae-flniahlDga 

Hogabeada  and  barrela.  empty 

Hooaehokl  Amltore. 

Wooden-waro « 

All  other  mamrfhotorea  of 

Wool  and  mannftfltoiea  of: 

Wearing  apparel 

Other  mannibetorea  of  wool  and  raw  wool 

AB  other  anmannftetnnd  aitulea 

All  other  mannlbetnrad  artlelaa. 


Total  tahie  of  eoKportaof  domaatlo  merdhaadlae. 


itOAJKn 


1885. 


6(X&,111 

81,878 

8,987,816 

e»8n,M8 


^748,808 

16I,0M 

S68/»74,886 


819,881,987 

188,879 

11,98B,489 

80^ 

Sn,094 
880,867 

*iiw 

188^468 


419^15 


108,948 
8^^189 


1884. 


TALTM. 


1888. 


9,686,991 

884,087 

88,991 

11,800,799 

8,787,909 


6,904,006 

908,079 

76,990,784 


198,188,880 

79,069 

10^088,887 

"  "l0ii889 
90M08 
684,818 

1C498 

6,089 
99,808 


414,990 


901,967 
10,81^088 


$8,880,108 

660,198 

44,988 

8,890,981 
978,974 
89V98 

868.894 

9,089 

1^071,899 

88»fi89 

91,799,961 

817,668 

996,686 

8,498,868 

184,108 
689,999 

966,887 
808,196 
961,966 
196,196 
470.089 
96,988 

6,648,116 
846JB88 

906,886 

1,466,466 

1,960,744 

1,646,198 

1,609,486 

1,989,981 

1,691,780 

416,608 

894,906 

9,198,699 

891,464 

1,080,714 

688,796 

966,n6 

1,186,968 

9,179,609 


$796,668,080 


1884. 


$S»986,617 

866,798 

66,488 

8,886,600 

806,616 
849,989 

898,966 

14,666 

^40S,486 

119,046 

17,406,984 
948^90 
860,686 
9,981,687 
909,716 
409,074 
874,668 
899,617 
800,900 

81,140 
819,606 

94,988 

7,079,701 
886,470 

186,868 
1,6M,487 
9,666,478 
1,898,866 
9,947,898 
1,786,889 
1,704,686 

468,606 

890,184 
9,499,881 

406,964 
1,794,888 

669,666 

17<686 
1,188,988 

9;n8,6u 


$794,964,808 


The  retuTDB  of  the  exports  of  foreign  mer- 
ohandiee  show  an  increase  in  the  shipments  of 
coffee  from  26,152,679  pounds,  yalned  at  $2,- 
781,811,  to  88,885,146  poonds,  valaed  at  $8,- 
884,048 ;  a  decline  in  the  transit  trade  in  tea 
from  7,608,066  to  5,780,691  pounds,  or  in  Yslne 
fit>m  $1,822,858  to  $911,801 ;  a  falling  off  in 
timber,  rice,  in  rails,  in  other  iron  manufact- 
ures, in  l^sal  grass  and  similar  textile  mate- 
ri^s,  and  in  yarions  manufactured  products, 
with  an  increase  in  some  finished  manufact- 
ures and  in  lead,  tobacco,  wool  snd  woolen 
manufactures,  silk  manufactures,  etc.  The 
trade  with  Oanada  has  suffered  from  the  gen- 
««]  depression  and  from  the  continued  effects 
of  the  Canadian  tariff.  The  Pacific  and  over- 
land trade  in  Asiatic  products  has  also  de- 
clined. But  the  returns  indicate  an  improv- 
ing trade,  to  some  extent,  with  Mexico  and 
certain  other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 

C0]IG0,flEB9rATB0ri1IBi  The  conclusions 
of  the  Berlin  Oonference,  embodied  in  a  gener- 
al act,  left  King  Leopold  and  the  International 
Association  free  to  organize  an  independent 
state  for  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  over 
the  Congo  region  which  Europe  and  America 
conceded  to  the  Association.  The  territory 
awsffded  to  the  Association  by  the  Conference 


has  an  extent  of  1,100,000  souare  miles.  The 
population  is  computed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
found  the  river-banks  between  the  cataracts 
and  Stanley  Falls  inhabited  by  ft^ra  800,000  to 
900,000  souls,  to  be  about  40,000,000. 

RcaaHifftfee  Afrten  emtumnt.  The  confer- 
ence of  powers  interested  in  Africa^  which  met 
on  tiie  invitation  of  the  German  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  GK>vemment,  assembled 
in  Berlin  Nov.  15,  1884,  and  separated  Feb. 
26,  1885.    The  powers  represented  bv  pleni- 

K>tentiaries  were  Germany,  Austria- Hungary, 
elgium,  Denmarl^  Spain,  the  United  States 
of  America,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Turkey.  The  purposes  of  the 
Conferance  wero  to  introduce  freedom  of  com- 
merce into  the  basin  and  the  embouchures  of 
the  Congo,  to  extend  to  the  Congo  and  the  Ni- 
ger the  principles  of  freedom  of  navigation 
adopted  in  relation  to  various  international 
riven  at  the  Vienna  Congress^  and  to  decide 
upon  tihe  formalities  to  be  observed  by  the 
powera  in  taking  possession  of  new  territory 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  The  decisions  of  the 
Conference  were  embodied  in  an  acts  gSnSrale, 
On  the  motion  of  the  Italian  representative, 
who  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kasson,  representing 
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the  United  States,  it  was  decided  that  in  case  tories  prodaim  themselves  neutral  and  observe 

ofaserioQS  misunderstanding  arising  between  the  obligations  of  neutrality.    If  a  power  pos- 

anj  of  the  powers  in  relation  to  territories  seased  uf  territorial  rights  in  the  Congo  basin 

lying  within  the^  neutralized  Congo  district,  a  becomes  involved  in  war,  the  treaty  powers 

resort  to  mediation  must  always  precede  mili-  promise  to  lend  their  good  offices  with  both 

tary  action.    Since  the  political  institutions  of  belligerents  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from 

the  United  States  precluded  the  ratification  of  extending  hostilities  to  territories  lying  within 

the  €UiU  ghiSrale  by  that  power,  at  an  early  date  the  free-trade  district.    Mr.  Kasson  proposed 

it  was  agreed  that  the  International  Commis-  the  absolute  neutralization  of  the  conventional 

sion,  which  was  to  meet  within  six  months  Congo  basin,  bat  the  objections  of  some  of  the 

after  the  ratification  of  the  act  of  navigation,  delegates,  especially  of  Baron  de  Courcel,  the 

should  be  nominated  by  five  of  the  powers.  French  representative,  led  to  the  adoption  of 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  neutralized  Congo  dis-  this  compromise.     The  articles  binding  the 

trict  was  altered  so  as  to  follow  the  water-shed  powers  to  appeal  to  mediation  before  appeal- 

of  the  eastern  affluents  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  ing  to  arms  in  case  of  a  serious  disagreement 

The  northern  and  southern  limits  were  left  as  with  regard  to  territories  within  the  free-trade 

proposed  in  behalf  of  the  International  Asso-  district,  was  added   afterward  in  committee, 

ciation,  as  was  the  Atlantic  coast-line  made  free  The  fourth  chapter  contains  the  act  of  naviga- 

to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.    The  general  tion  of  the  Congo.    The  International  Com- 

act  of  the  Berlin  Conference — thus  termed,  to  mission  for  the  Navigation  of  the  Congo  will 

distinguish  it  from  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  draw  up  navigation,  river  police,  pilot,   and 

— HQonsists  of   six  chapters.     The  first  con-  qnarantine  rules,  which  are  to  be  submitted  to 

tains  a  declaration  of  n'eedom  of  trade  in  the  tne  powers  for  approval,  as  well  as  the  tariflTs. 

basin  of  the  Congo,  and  provisions  connected  The  International  Commisdon  is  empowered 

therewith.  The  conventional  basin  of  the  Con-  to  ordain  the  construction  of  works  necessary 

go  comprises  all  the  regions  drained  by  the  to  assure  the  navigability  of  the  Congo  in  ac- 

Congo  and  its  affluents  and  by  Lake  Tangan-  cordance  with  the  needs  of  international  trade 

Ska  and  its  tributaries,  the  littoral  of  the  At-  on  sections  where  no  power  exercises  sovereign 
Qtic  Ocean  from  Sette  Camma  to  the  river  rights,  and  in  concert  with  (he  riparian  power 
Loge,  and  the  region  lying  between  the  rivers  on  other  sections :  to  fix  pilot,  genersl  naviga- 
flowing  into  the  ocean  and  the  Loge,  and  lines  tion,  and  harbor  dues ;  to  administer  the  reve- 
running  from  the  sources  of  those  rivers  to  the  nue  derived  therefrom ;  to  superintend  a  quar- 
northem  and  the  southern  water-shed  of  the  antine  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
Congo.  The  littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  be-  go;  and  to  appoint  officials  for  the  general 
tween  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  service  of  navigation  and  its  own  employes, 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  is  declared  free  to  The  riverain  powers  appoint  sub  -  inspectors 
commerce  as  far  as  the  contracting  powers  are  on  sections  of  the  river  occupied  by  them, 
concerned,  but  without  undertaking  engage-  They  are  also  expected  to  construct  wharves, 
ments  wit^  reference  to  the  governments  e&-  warehouses,  etc.,  on  those  sections.  All  harbor 
tablished  on  the  shore,  such  as  Portugal  and  dues  for  the  use  of  these  local  establishments 
Zanzibar,  except  to  use  their  good  offices  to  must  be  in  proportion  to  their  cost  Pilot 
secure  from  these  governments  the  most  favor-  dues  must  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  service 
able  conditions  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations.  The  rendered.  The  general  navigation  dues,  in- 
other  articles  of  this  chapter  relate  to  the  free  eluding  lighthouse  dues,  must  be  based  on  ton- 
access  of  all  flags  to  the  streams  and  lakes  of  nage,  following  the  rules  adopted  for  the  Dan- 
the  Congo  basin,  the  free  import  of  all  wares,  ube.  The  Commission  may  call  for  the  assist- 
subject  only  to  dues  necessary  in  the  interest  ance  of  the  war-vessels  of  any  of  the  signatory 
of  trade,  without  paying  import  or  transit  powers.  War- vessels  of  the  signatory  powers 
dues,  the  prohibition  of  monopolies  or  trading  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  general  navi- 
privileges,  the  equal  rights  of  foreigners  with  gation  dues.  The  International  Commission  is 
those  of  subjects  of  the  sovereign  states,  the  empowered  to  contract  loans  on  the  vote  of 
protection  of  natives,  travelers,  and  mission-  two  thirds  of  its  members.  The  Congo»  its 
aries,  and  freedom  of  worship,  l^e  introduc-  affluently  and  all  the  works  and  means  of  oom- 
tion  of  the  regime  of  the  Postal  Union,  and  the  munication  in  charge  of  the  Commission,  are 
surveillance  of  the  Navigation  Commission,  declared  neutral  and  open  to  all  traffic  in  time 
The  second  chapter  contains  a  declaration  bind-  of  war,  the  same  as  in  time  of  peace,  except 
ing  the  powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  in  for  the  transit  of  contraband  of  war  destined 
the  Congo  basin  to  employ  all  the  means  at  for  a  belligerent  Rosds,  railways,  or  lateral 
their  disposal  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  canals  constructed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
and  to  punish  those  who  engage  in  it.  The  obviating  the  innavigability  or  correcting  the 
third  chapter  contains  the  long-debated  pro-  imperfections  of  the  river  route,  shall  be  con- 
visions  with  reference  to  the  neutralization  of  sidered  as  dependencies  of  the  river,  and  open 
the  Congo  basin.  Each  of  tJie  signatory  pow-  to  the  trade  of  all  nations  equally  with  it  The 
ers  binds  itself  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  general  act  contains  the 
territories  if  the  powers  exercising  the  rights  act  of  navigation  for  the  Niger.  The  sixth 
of  sovereignty  or  protectorate  over  those  terri-  chapter  contains  a  declaration  of  the  essential 
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oonditioDB  to  be  observed  in  order  that  new  oo-  of  the  Oongo  estaarj,  with  a  ooast-frontage  of 
onpations  on  the  coast  of  Africa  may  be  held  thirty-eight  miles,  extending  to  Red  Point, 
effective.  These  require  that  a  power  occupy-  By  this  arrangement  the  Association  secored 
ing  new  territory  or  establishing  a  protectorate  a  river  terminus  to  the  projected  railroad,  to 
shall  notify  the  other  signatory  powers  in  be  built  along  the  cataract-broken  stretch  from 
order  that  they  may  advance  any  claims  of  Stanley  Pool  to  Yivi,  as  well  as  a  short  coast- 
their  own  over  the  tract.  The  powers  occu-  line  and  a  position  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
Dying  territories  on  the  coast  are  expected  to  England  and  France  united  with  Germany  in 
msure  the  establishment  of  authority  sufficient  exercising  pressure  upon  Portugal  to  secure 
to  protect  existing  rights,  and  free  trade  and  this  compromise,  and  France  contributed  a 
transit,  if  the  power  has  bound  itself  to  secure  territorial  sacrifice,  ceding  to  Portugal  a  strip 
them.  The  seventh  chi^ter  contains  general  of  the  coast  north  of  the  Chiloango  river,  the 
dispositions  with  reference  to  the  ratification  limit  of  tiie  ooast-Une  claimed  by  Portugal, 
ana  amendment  of  the  general  act  and  its  adop-  about  equal  to  the  strip  ceded  to  the  Associa- 
tion by  any  other  power  at  any  time.  tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.    Portugal 

Ike  Parttttn  ef  tte  Ltwer  Ctag*. — The  Inter-  was  thus  secured  in  possession  of  the  coast- 
national  Association  was  unable  to  secure  the  region  north  of  the  Congo,  including  the  dis- 
support  of  the  powers  to  its  claim  to  the  whole  tricts  of  Eabinda,  Molembo,  Landana,  and 
of  the  lower  Congo  and  Atlantic  coast-line  Massabe,  where  a  large  trade  has  long  been 
from  the  Loge  to  the  Niadi-Kwilu  river.  The  carried  on  without  any  organized  administra- 
entire  district  was  placed  under  the  free-trade  tion  except  that  supplied  by  the  traders.  The 
system,  but  in  respect  to  sovereign  rights  it  Association  obtained  Banana,  the  most  impor- 
was  obliged  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  tant  trade-center  on  the  west  coast  of  equatorial 
Portugal  and  France,  and  divide  the  territory  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Loando. 
with  those  powers.  Portugal  claimed  both  Before  the  arrival  of  the  decisions  of  the 
bimks  of  the  estuary  of  the  Congo  and  the  Berlin  Conference  on  the  Congo,  and  as  late  as 
littoral  north  of  Ambriz,  as  far  as  latitude  6°  March,  1885,  the  Portuguese  naval  authorities 
12'  south.  This  claim,  based  on  traditional  and  mercantile  agents  in  the  lower  Congo  re- 
rights  of  sovereignly,  was  recognized  in  the  gion  were  busy  making  treaties  with  natives 
provisional  Anglo  -  Portuguese  treaty,  which  on  both  banks  of  the  Congo.  The  Portuguese 
was  rejected  by  the  other  powers,  led  by  Ger-  flag  was  hoisted  at  various  places  on  the  coast 
many.  Since  then  Portugal  had  attempted  between  Banana  Point  and  kabinda. 
to  perfect  her  title  to  sovereignty  by  effect-  The  compromise  arranged  with  France  left 
ive  occupation  of  certain  places  in  the  dis-  the  Association  undisput^  master  of  the  left 
puted  district.  North  of  6°  W  south  latitude  bank  of  the  Congo  around  and  above  Stanley 
there  were  spots  along  the  coast  under  the  PooL  It  was  obuged,  in  return,  to  abandon 
protectorate  of  France,  and  others  under  the  to  France  the  whole  of  the  Ewiln  district 
protectorate  of  Portugal.  At  Rudolfstadt,  at  lying  north  of  the  Chiloango,  and  to  evacuate 
the  mouth  of  the  ^^adi  Kwilu,  began  the  the  line  of  stations  along  the  Niadi-Ewilu 
obain  of  stations  of  the  International  Associa-  river,  fourteen  in  number.  The  boundary  be- 
tion,  extending  to  Leopoldville.  Along  the  tween  the  French  territory  of  the  Gaboon, 
Congo,  beginning  at  Vivi,  on  the  north  bank,  thus  extended,  and  the  territory  of  the  Free 
another  liue  of  stations  follows  the  road  built  State,  follows  the  Chiloango  river  from  where 
by  Stanley  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  it  enters  the  Portuguese  endoM  up  to  its 
fVance  claimed  the  coast  from  where  the  coast-  source,  thence  runs  in  an  easterly  and  south- 
line  dauned  by  Portugal  ended  to  the  river  easterly  direction  till  it  joins  the  Congo  at  a 
that  flows  into  the  ocean  at  Sette  Camma,  point  just  above  Manyaoga,  and  thence  follows 
thus  depriving  the  Association  of  all  frontage  the  channel  of  the  Congo  to  a  point  just  north 
on  the  Atlantic  France  claimed  also,  in  vir-  of  the  equator  and  east  of  the  likona  river, 
tae  of  treaties  concluded  with  native  chiefs  by  where  it  leaves  the  Con^  for  the  junction  of 
De  Brazza,  the  whole  interior  north  of  the  the  Likona  water-shed  with  the  17th  meridian, 
Congo,  except  a  strip  on  the  Congo,  and  at  and  then  follows  that  meridian  northward. 
Stanley  Pool  laid  claim  not  only  to  the  right  lutltitlM  cf  the  CMge  Free  Static  A  constitu- 
bank,  which  was  conceded  to  her,  but  to  the  tion  for  the  new  state  was  devised  by  Prof, 
left  bank  also,  where  the  International  Asso-  Ahn,  and  the  work  completed,  since  his  death, 
dation  was  established.  The  French  daim  to  by  Col.  Strauch  and  Sir  Travers  Twiss.  It 
both  banks  of  the  Congo  extended  from  below  followed  the  prindples  of  an  English  colonial 
Stanley  Pool  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ewango.      4  administration.    At  the  head  of  the  state  was 

By  the  arrangements  oonduded   between  to  be  a  governor,  with  the  titie  of  cA^cT^t, 

Portugal  and  the  Association,  the  Portuguese  and  under  him  three  deputy-governors,  presid- 

olaim  to  the  sea-coast  up  to  south  latitude  5^  ing  over  different  districts.    The  headquarters 

12'  was  recognized,  and  her  right  to  the  south-  of  the  administration  were  to  be  in  Brussels. 

orn  bank  of  the  Congo  as  far  as  Nokki  and  to  The  Eiug  of  the  Belgians  had  expended  on  the 

the  country  south  of  a  line  running  due  east  Association  25,000,000  francs   down  to  the 

from  Nokki  to  the  Ewango.    In  return.  Port-  close  of  the  conference,  and  promised  to  en- 

agal  ceded  to  the  Association  the  right  bank  dow  the  state  with  an  income  of  1,000,000 
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francs  a  year.    The  flag  of  the  Assooiation,  a  their  way,  the  coast  and  interior  would  hare 

golden  star  on  a  bine  gronnd,  already  recog-  remained  a  no-manVland  oyer  which  their 

nized  by  several  goyermnents,  became  the  flag  own  resources  were  sufficient  for  the  proteo- 

of  tiie  Free  Oongo  State.  tion  of  their  interests.    In  financial  means, 

Ejng  Leopold,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bel-  men,  and  munitions,  and  power  and  influoioe 
gian  legislature,  assumed  the  title  of  Sovereign  over  the  natives,  some  of  these  great  mer- 
of  the  Congo  State,  and  appointed  a  Cabinet  cantile  houses  were  not  inferior  to  the  new 
for  the  new  kingdom.  Col.  Strauch,  previous-  state,  while  ^eir  oi^mization  was  more  com- 
ly  President  of  the  International  African  As-  pact  and  efficient.  Besides  the  160  white  em- 
sociation,  was  made  Premier  and  Minister  of  ploy^s  of  the  new  state,  it  has  in  its  service 
the  Interior  and  of  War.  M.  van  Eetvelde,  2,200  blacks,  including  800  Zansdbaris,  SOO 
late  consul-general  at  Bombay,  was  appointed  Eroomen,  800  Haussas,  and  800  Eabindas. 
Minister  of  Commerce.  M.  van  Neuss,  a  high  There  have  been  sent  out  to  the  Congo  6,000 
Belgian  official,  became  Minister  of  Finance,  rifles  and  a  number  of  cannon  and  machine- 
Brussels  was  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  govern-  guns.  The  import  of  European  fire-arms  for 
ment  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  en-  sale  to  the  natives  has  been  interdicted  by  the 
trance  of  the  Fr^e  State  into  the  Universal  new  Government,  but  not  that  of  flint-lock 
Postal  Union  on  Jan.  1, 1886.  guns,  which  are  so  common  an  article  of  trade 

Tke  SetdesMots  of  the  Ceige*  Stanley  left  the  as  to  constitute  the  unit  of  account  in  barter- 
Congo  in  October,  1884.  His  successor  in  the  ing  with  the  natives  in  some  places.  In  Au- 
chief  command  was  Col.  Sir  F.  de  Winton.  In  gust  the  death  was  reported  of  the  Marohese 
the  summer  of  1886  reports  reached  Europe  of  Bonfanti,  a  naturalizea  American  citizen,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  the  organization  of  the  M.  Casman,  a  Belgian,  two  prominent  officials 
Association  on  the  Congo,  of  privations,  sick-  of  the  Congo  State. 

ness,  and  death  among  the  employes,  of  con-  The  plan  of  establishing  a  line  of  stations  be- 
flicts  with  the  natives,  of  the  falsity  of  official  tween  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  upper  Congo 
reports  of  the  climate  and  resources  of  the  was  abandoned,  and  tiie  expedition  sent  for 
country.  The  Congo  State  was  represented  as  that  purpose  to  Zanzibar  was  recalled  in  March, 
a  swindle,  which  was  prevented  from  being  The  following  stations  have  been  established  by 
exposed  by  the  secrecy  with  which  its  affairs  the  Association  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo: 
were  conducted.  Mr.  Tisdell,  who  ascended  Mpozo,  Banza,  Manteka,  Yoondah,  Lukun^ 
to  the  middle  Congo,  made  an  unfavorable  re-  South  Manyanga,  Lutete,  Leopoldville,  Km- 
port  to  the  United  States  Government  on  the  chassa,  Eimpoko,  Msouta,  Eouamout,  ^lobo, 
productiveness  and  salubrity  of  the  country.  Loukolela,  and  Equator,  situate  on  the  south 
The  officers  of  the  Association  answered  these  bank  of  the  river,  and  Boma,  Ikungula,  Vivi, 
charges  by  admitting  that  the  climate  of  tiie  Issanghila,  Korth  Manyanga,  Bsn^a,  Ara- 
lower  Congo  was  'unhealthfiil,  and  that  of  the  wimi,  and  Fdls  station  on  the  north  bank, 
country  about  Stanley  Pool  was  still  more  so,  Of  these,  Falls  station  and  Aruwimi,  the  most 
but  asserted  that  danger  could  be  avoided  by  remote,  were  abandoned  in  1886  on  account  of 
sanitary  precautions  and  a  careM  regimen,  the  repeated  attacks  of  Arabs  and  native  trad- 
The  renons  visited  by  Mr.  Tisdell  they  ac-  ers.  Bolobo  was  besieged  for  a  long  time  by 
knowledged  to  be  only  moderately  productive,  several  hundred  natives.  Preparations  were 
The  Upper  Congo  region  was  that  from  which  made  for  abandoning  it  and  Eouamout,  where 
they  expected  most.  This  they  declared  to  be  the  hostility  and  thieving  habits  of  the  Amazon 
very  safubrions  and  one  of  the  richest  regions  tribes  rendered  the  station  dangerous  and  val- 
on  the  globe  in  natural  wealth.  The  unfavor-  ueless.  All  the  stations  on  the  Niadi  Ewiln 
able  reports  of  the  working  of  the  Association  and  the  Ogow6  were  surrendered  to  the  French 
came  from  discharged  or  dissatisfied  employ^  according  to  treaty.  At  Boma,  Ikungula, 
or  from  trading  establishments  in  the  Congo  Yivi,  Issanghila,  and  Leopoldville,  the  hoosea 
re^ons  that  looked  upon  the  Belgium  enter-  are  substantially  constructed  of  wood.  At 
pnse  as  a  rival  concern.  Mr.  Stanley  said  Yivi  and  Leopoldville  there  are  from  ten  to 
that  160  men  had  been  discharged,  and  that  a  twenty  white  men,  at  the  other  stations  two 
large  proportion  of  the  European  recruits  were  or  three.  The  chief  of  each  station  has  a 
found  incapable  or  became  dissatisfied.  Up  guard  of  from  ten  to  thirty  Houssas,  negroea 
to  the  middle  of  August  860  men  had  been  from  the  English  Colony  of  Lagos.  His  duties 
sent  out,  and,  down  to  March,  24  had  died  from  are  to  employ  carriers,  to  protect  oaravana,  and 
sickness  and  five  from  accidents.  There  were  to  furnish  couriers  for  mails  and  dispatches, 
in  the  Free  State  28  stations,  with  two  or  more  Whenever  a  station  is  attacked  or  a  caravan 
white  men  at  each  station.  The  great  Dutch  stopped,  a  force  of  Houssas  is  concentrated 
trading  corporation  and  the  Englisn  firms  and  rapidly  and  the  natives  are  punished.  The 
those  of  other  nationalities  established  on  the  natives  have  great  dread  of  the  Houssas,  who 
coast  have  viewed  the  development  of  the  Free  are  exceUent  marksmen.  From  Mpozo  to  Stan- 
State  with  hostile  eyes,  though  when  the  ques-  ley  Pool  all  goods  are  carried  on  the  heads  of 
tion  arose  between  coming  under  its  jnrisdic-  Loango  or  Eabinda  carriers,  each  man's  load 
tion,  or  that  of  Portugal  or  France,  they  pre-  being  seventy  pounds.  On  the  north  shore 
ferred  the  former.    If  they  could  have  had  whaleboats  are  used  for  84  of  the  260  miles. 
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The  cost  of  transportation  per  ton  from  En-  withont  contradicting  these  assertions,  bold 

rope  to  Leopoldville  is  about  $25  to  Banana,  tbe    belief  that  a  railroad  to  Stanley  Pool 

$75  up  the  river  to  Yivi,  and  $800  from  Vivi  wonld  open  up  a  trade  seven  times  greater 

to  Stanley  Pool.    The  country  supplies  fowls  than  that  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  from   the 

and  goat-meat,  and  mandioca,  ground-nuts,  ba-  Gambia  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  which  amounts 

nanas,  and  corn,  but  most  of  the  food  and  all  to  about  $150,000,000  per  annum.     They  base 

other  supplies  are  brought  from  Europe.    In  their  estimate  on  tne  length  of  open  river  navi- 

Jannary,  1885,  the  British  Government  re-  gation  on  the  Congo  and  its  main  tributaries, 

voked  the  permission  to  enlist  Uoussas  and  which  is  over  11,000  miles.    The  climate  ana 

Lagos  men.    The  supply  of  Zanzibar  boatmen  resources  of  the  upper  Congo  valley  are  de- 

and  porters  was  cut  on  in  April.  dared  to  be  much  superior  to  those  of  the 

MbriMariM  m  the  €oigt» — In  the  wake  of  lower  part  of  the  valley  visited  by  the  critics 
Stanley's  progress  in  the  establishment  of  sta-  of  the  enterprise.  The  character  and  habits 
tions  on  the  middle  and  upper  Congo  the  Bap-  of  the  people  are  said  to  be  more  favorable  for 
tists  of  England  and  the  Livingstone  Inland  trade.  The  total  population  of  the  region  that 
Congo  Society  founded  missions.  Comber,  would  be  opened  up  to  commerce  is  estimated 
Grenfell,  Sims,  Craven,  Pdres  Carr6  and  Au-  at  over  80,000,000.  The  products  that  would 
gonord,  settled  at  various  places  along  the  river,  bear  transportation  comprise  not  only  palm- 
The  American  Baptists  undertook  later  to  share  oil  and  the  other  common  exports  of  the  coast 
the  task  with  the  English  Livingstone  Congo  districts,  but  also  rubber  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
Missionary  Society,  and  sent  out  missionaries  titles,  spices,  medicinal  herbs,  drugs  and  dye- 
of  both  sexes.  In  the  lake-region  the  field  is  stuffs,  valuable  woods,  and  a  variety  of  other 
divided  between  the  Scoteh  Free  Kirk,  the  tropical  produce.  The  healthful,  elevated  re- 
London,  the  Church,  and  other  British  socle-  gions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  commercial 
ties  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  basin  of  the  Congo  contain,  moreover,  bottom- 
Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  the  Livingstone  lands  of  extraon&nary  fertility  and  rich  grassy 
Congo  Society,  afterwards  established  missions  plains,  idfording  an  attractive  prospect  for 
on  the  Coogo.  There  were  in  the  Congo  region  European  colonization, 
in  the  summer  of  1885  fourteen  Protestant  and  OONCKEfiATIONALISTS.  L  CMgregattMuUlsto  in 
four  Catholic  missions.  the  VbIM  SUtMk — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of 

CMUMite  «f  the  €§■{•• — The  trade  of  the  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
Congo  region  has  increased  but  little  since  the  the  United  States,  compiled  from  the  *' Ameri- 
establishment  there  of  the  International  Asso-  can  Congregational  Tear-Book ''  for  1885  : 
oiation.  The  commercial  houses  founded  nn-  Number  of  churches,  i,092,  of  which  8,080 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Association  have  not  are  designated  as  ^*  with  pastors"  and  1,012 
been  snooessfhl.  The  trade  remains  principally  as  "  vacant " ;  number  of  ministers.  8,889,  of 
in  the  hands  of  the  New  African  Trading  Com-  whom  2,769  are  designated  as  '^  m  pastoral 
pany,  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  English  houBe  of  work  '^  and  1,126  as  "not  in  pastoral  work  " ; 
tiatton  &  Cookson.  The  remainder  is  divided  number  of  members,  401,549 ;  of  additions 
between  a  French,  a  Portuguese,  and  an  Eng-  during  the  year  by  profession,  17,928 ;  of  bap- 
lish  house.  Numerous  small  Portuguese  firms  tisms,  8,290  of  adults  and  5,801  of  infants ; 
act  as  middle-men.  The  leading  exports  are,  of  persons  in  Sundny  schools,  478,857 ;  of 
in  the  order  of  their  importence,  palm-oil,  pea-  families  represented  in  the  churches,  196,106. 
nuts,  palm-kernels,  oaoutohouc.  and  ivory.  The  Amoimt  of  contributions,  so  far  as  reported: 
development  of  the  trade  of  tne  upper  Congo  for  benevolent  objects,  in  which  are  included 
depenas  on  the  construction  of  the  railroad  to  the  contributions  for  foreign  missions,  for  col- 
Stanley  Pool.  Mr.  Stanley  endeavored  in  1885  lege  and  educational  fluids,  for  the  Congrega- 
to  enlist  capital  in  the  construction  of  this  rail-  tional  Union,  for  home  missions,  for  the  Amer- 
Toad.  The  trade  prospects  of  the  Congo  val-  ican  Missionary  Association,  and  for  l^e  Con- 
ley  and  the  profitableness  of  the  railroad  were  gregational  Publishing  Society,  $1,528,924;  for 
the  subject  of  controversy  between  the  agento  home  expenditures,  $8,884,  i05.  The  figures 
of  the  Free  State  and  various  critics.  Mr.  N.  show  net  gains,  during  the  year,  of  82  churches, 
P.  Ttadell,  Agent  of  the  United  States  to  the  6,840  members,  and  11,220  persons  in  Sunday 
Congo  states,  reported  that  the  low  country  schools.  They  show,  however,  a  considerable 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  fur-  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  collections,  but  so 
Dished  snbstantially  all  the  exports,  and  that  many  of  the  churches  failed  to  report  that  it 
these  were  brought  by  the  long-esteblished  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  comparative  estimate 
caravan  routes  to  Ambriz,  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  on  this  point.  The  seven  theologicaJ  semina- 
Bengnela,  Ambrizette,  Banana,  and  other  posts  ries  of  Andover,  Bangor,  Chicago,  Hartford, 
north  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  Oberlin,  Pacific,  and  Tale,  return  44  profess- 
and  to  stetions  on  the  Coanzo  river  in  Angola,  ors,  18  instructors  or  lecturers,  16  members  of 
Ivory  is  brought  from  the  far  interior,  but  in  graduating  classes,  and  822  students, 
diminishing  quantities.  The  natives  on  the  Anwlcan  Ctagfcgatteoa]  UalM. — ^The  thirty-sec- 
lower  and  middle  Congo  are  described  as  ond  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Congre- 
treacherous,  cruel,  thievish,  lazy,  and  drunk-  gational  Union  was  held  in  New  York,  May 
en.  The  promoters  of  the  Congo  Association,  14.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  presided. 
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The  Treasarer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  cational  work  South :  Nniuber  of  chartered  in- 

the  year  had  been  $105,708.    The  receipts  for  stitations,  6 ;  of  normal  and  graded  schools, 

the  parsonage  fond,  which  had  been  instituted  14;  of  common  schools,  86;  of  instructors,  250 ; 

three  years  before,  had  been  $26,856,  and  the  of  pupils,  8,828.    Several  new  buildings  had 

total  receipts  from  the  beginning  had  been  been  secured.    A  boarding-school  for  girls  had 

$87,855.    The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  pro-  been  started  at  Quitman,  6a.    Industrial  teach- 

vide  for  loans  upon  mortgage  security,  without  ing  had  been  made  prominent  in  many  of  the 

interest,  to  churches,  in  sums  avera^png  $250  schools.    It  had  been  given  at  16  schools  by  10 

each,  for  not  more  than  five  years,  to  aid  in  special  industrial  teachers,  and  21  teachers  who 

building  parsonages.    During  the  year,  grants  combined  industrial  with  other  work.    The  in- 

amoantmg  to  $87,025  had  been  voted  to  81  dustrial  exhibit  of  the  pupils  at  the  Ezhibitioii 

churches;   grants  amounting  to  $71,861  had  in  New  Orleans  was  considered  very  gratifying. 

.  been  paid  to  91  churches ;  loans  to  aid  in  the  It  included  examination  papers  and  specimens 

erection  of  parsonages,  of  $8,850,  had  been  in  considerable  variety  of  mechanical  and  ar- 

voted  to  29  cnurclies,  and  of  $6,845  had  been  tistic  work  and  agricultural  products.     The 

paid*  to  19  churches.     During  the  last  three  *^  mountain  -  work  "—chiefly  among  the  white 

years  the  Union  had  built  284  churches,  or  an  population—in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had 

average  of  95  each  year.  been  successfully  prosecuted.    The  Williams- 

Aanlcan  Heae  MMenary  Sedety. — The  fifty-  borg  Academy  retamed  an  enrollment  of  208 

ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home  white  and  colored  pupils.     Eleven   Snndaj 

MissionarySociety  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs,  schools  were  maintained,  with  a  total  enroll- 

N.  T.,  June  2.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  H.  Seelye  ment  of  1,200  and  an  average  attendance  of 

was  chosen  President.    The  total  resources  of  750pupi]s. 

the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $462,188.        Work  among  the  Indians:  Number  of  church- 

The  number  of  ministers  in  service  was  1,447,  es,  5;  of  members,  801 ;  of  ministers,  7;  of 

and  they  had  been  employed  in  41  States  and  schools,  15 ;  of  teachers,  58 ;  of  pupils,  706 ;  of 

Territories,  fully  or   partly  supplying  2,990  Sunday-school  scholars,  776.    This  work  was 

congregations.     Eighty  of  the  ministers  had  carried  on  chiefly  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota, 

preached   in   foreign  languages,  viz.,    80  to  among  the  Sioux,  with  the  principal  stations 

Welsh,  20    to  German,  18  to  Scandinavian,  at  Santee,  Oahe,  and  Fort  Berthold,  on  Mis- 

4  to  Bohemian,  1  to  Huugarian,  1  to  Arme-  souri  river.    A  mission  was  also  sustained  at 

nian,  1  to  Spanish,   1  to  Chinese,  8  to  In-  the  Skokomish  agency,  Washington  Territory, 

dian,  4  to  French,  and  2  to  Mexican  congre-  and  a  school  at  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico, 
gations.     The  number  of  Sunday-school  and       Work  among  the  Chinese  (in  California): 

Bible  scholars  was  *'not  far  from  118,000.'*  Number  of  schools,  18 ;  of  missionaries,  88 ;  of 

The  organization  of  806  new  schools  was  re-  pupils  enrolled,  1,457;  average  attendance,  810. 

ported,  and  the  number  under  the  special  care  These  figures  show  8  more  missions  and  12  more 

of  missionaries  was  2,085.     The  number  of  missionaries  than  were  returned  in  the  previous 

additions  on  confession  of  faith,  so  far  as  re-  year.    Four  new  schools  had  been  opened ;  11 

ported,  was  4,848.    One  hundred  and  fifty-five  Chinese  helpers  were  included  in  the  misnon- 

ohurches  had  been  organized  in  connection  with  aiy  force.    One  hundred  and  seventy- one  of 

the  labors  of  the  missionaries ;  50  churches  had  the  pupils  were  returned  as  having  ceased  from 

assumed  their  own  entire  support ;  124  houses  idol- worship. 

of  worship  and  25  chapels  ha<1  been  built,  40        Anerican  Board. — The  seventy  -  fifth  annual 

parsonages  had  been  provided,  and  79  young  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 

men  in  connection  with  the  missionary  church-  sioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  Bos- 

es  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.     Thirteen  ton,  Mass.,  beginning  Oct  18.    The  Rev.  Mark 

State  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Societies  were  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  presided.    The  entire  receipts 

in  action,  and  co-operating  with  this  body.  of  the  board  for  the  year,  from  gifts  and  orai- 

ABSricnHtalMuryiaBeclatloB. — The  American  nary  legacies,  had  been  $517,598,  showing  a 

Missionary  Association  held  its  thirty-ninth  slight  increase  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous 

annual  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis.,  beginning  year.    The  sum  of  $462,588  had  been  paid  into 

Oct.  27.     Ex  -  Governor  W.  B.  Washburn,  of  the  treasury  from  the  beauest  of  Samuel  W. 

Massachusetts,  presided.    The  total  ordinary  Swett,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  and  **  set  apart, 

receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  to  meet  special  calls  for  a  brief  period  of  years 

$290,894,  and  the  expenditures  had  been  $806,-  in  the  evangelistic  and  educational  departments 

845.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  re-  of  our  missionary  work  abroad,  emphasis  being 

port  of  the  missionary  and  educational  work  placed  upon  the  present  emer^ncy  in  Japan, 

of  the  Association:  Church  work  South:  Num-  and  upon  the  great  opportunity  in  China'*; 

ber  of  churches,  112;  of  missionaries,  119,  of  and  of  this  sum  $52,992  had  been  applied,  of 

whom  89  are  pastors ;  of  members  in  the  mis-  which  $28,791  had  been  devoted   to  special 

sion  churches,  6,881 ;  of  additions  on  confes-  calls  in  Japan,  and  $6,500  to  similar  calls  in 

sion  of  faith,  888;  of  Sunday-school  pupils,  10,-  China.    From  the  Otis  bequest,  set  apart  by 

569.    Seventeen  new  churches  had  been  organ-  the  board  for  new  missions,  the  sum  of  $48,- 

ized,  one  parsonage  had  been  built,  and  six  884  had  been  appropriated  for  the  work  in 

new  places  ofworship  had  been  secured.    Edu-  central  and  east  central   Africa,  in  Shanse^ 
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northern  Japan,  and  northern  Mexico.    Far-  ary  work  was  noticed  in  the  fact  that  parents 

thermore,  the  snm  of  $11,862  had  been  con-  who  were  not  Christians  were  taking  their 

tribated,  mainly  by  the  children  and  yonth  children  to  the  missionaries  and  asking  that 

of  the  Sunday  schools,  for  the  bnilding  of  the  they  be  taught  Christianity.    In  tJie  city  of 

new  *^  Morning  Star  ^'  missionary-ship  ($86,986  Madura,  a  lugh-school  in  which  the  Bible  is 

had  been  contributed  for  the  same  purpose  in  regularly  taught  had  for  a  year  had  an  average 

the  previous  year).    Adding  these  sums  to  the  attendance  of  850  pupils,  many  of  them  from 

amount  of  regular  receipts   previously  men-  influential  families,  and  more  than  half  of  them 

tioned,  the  entire  receipts  for  tne  year  would  be  Brahmans.    SimUar  schools  had  been  started 

$625,882.  Thegeneral  permanent  fund  amount-  in  other  places,    in  Janan,  the  first  class  of 

ed  to  $172,047,  and  the  permanent  fhnd  for  of-  thirteen  members  had  been  graduated  from 

fioers  to  $59,608.    The  society  had  a  special  the  theological  school  at  Kioto, 

fund  for  the  support  of  a  home  for  the  chil-  During  the  seventy-five  years  since  this  so- 

dren  of  missionaries,  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  ciety  was  organized,  it  had  sent  out  1,866  men 

which  now  amounted  to  $12,117.     In    the  and  women  to  missionary  work,  had  formed 

*'  (General  Survey  **  was  presented  a  review  of  896  churches,  and  received  95,000  churoh-mero- 

the  condition  of  the  missions  in  AfHca.  Micro-  hers,  had  made  a  Christian  nation  of  the  Ha- 

nesia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Turkish  Em-  waiian  islands,  and  had  planted  vigorous  cen- 

pire,  India,  Japan,  China,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  ters  of  Christian  civilization  in  Turkey,  China, 

Austria.    The  ^^Gfeneral  Summary  "  is  as  fol-  Japan,  India,  and  elsewhere.    Daring  the  past 

lows:  twenty -five  years,  the  breadth  of  the  field  oc- 

jjjg^^  copied,  the  number  of  church-members,  pas- 

HmnbaroriDiMtoni 89  tors,  and  higher  schools,  and  the  number  of 

Namber  or  itatiooB .'.'...'.'!.! .'.!!!'.!'.!!!!'.'.!!!!   88  native  Christians  had  increased  five-fold. 

Homber  of  oat-AteUoM 82S  ^  message  was  received  from  the  mission  in 

LAB0BIB8  zmploth).  Syria,  which  had  been  founded  by  this  society 

Nomb«r  of  ordaiood  miiaioiiutot*  (riz  being  in  1819,  but  was  now  conducted  by  the  Pres- 

phr^ietans). 166  bvterian  Church,  expressing  "  ffratitude  to  God 

Number  of  physlciana  not  ordained,  eight  men  ■//•«»««»»  xy**«     *-,  ^-.|#  ^^^"^     e  "^»*«w  w  vivx« 

•ndflNu-women 77. IS  for  the  work  accomplished  by  the  American 

Hnmb^  of  other  male  McietMts. . ^. . .       6  Board  in  three  fourths  of  a  century,  and  espe- 

bSdL  ph^iSS,  ioi)^*^.     .  \  .""T^    248  oiaUy  for  the  work  which  its  missionaries  were 

Whole  nomber  of  laboien  aent  from  thda  enabled  to  do  in  Syria,  in  the  translation  of 

Kamb2°o?^^tiVeiiito«:::::::;:::::::::::;  1^  ^  theBiWeintotheArabic  language,  and  in  ^le 

Namber  of  native  praeehera  and  cateohlata 91d  founding  of  churches  and  BChools  and  higher 

5"™S!I^"f!?^*S~t*1***"* *'S!  «too  institutions  of  learning."    A  letter  of  greet- 

Nnmber  of  other  native  helpers. 005—8,188  .   ^  „^„  •«*^:.,„^  #«««»«  ^^^^i4^^^  ^#  ^««4»^ 

Whole  number  of  laboreraoonnected  with  the  ™g  was  received  from  a  committee  of  native 

niMhina. 8,606  pastors  of  churches  in  Japan.    The  statement 

TBI  pans.  ^As  made,  in  the  special  report  on  the  Turk- 

Pigw  printed,  aa  neariy  as  can  be  leaned «!^000,000  ^^   missions,   that  "the  marvelous   fact  that 

Armenians  and  Greeks  are  looking  to  us  to 

Homberofchnwhea..!^*..???!?!^ 2M  "Struct  them,  impresses  upon  US  now  the  es- 

Kumber  of  ehoreh-membera,  aa  nearly  aa  oan  be  sential   importance  of  giving  increased  atten- 

*j5S?^j-*Vi: i v*'v J**'  S*!!S  tion  to  the  higher  education.    Robert  Col- 
Added  dozing  the  year,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned. . .    8,008  .  ^^  ,  ^.  «.a.^«>  ^  -«i#  «^„«««..wi  I2ni»«.:»    «^« 
Whole  number  from  the  flrst;  as  neariy  as  can  be  leg©  has  made  a  Self-govemed  Bulgaria  pos- 

htoTMA M,T09  Bible.    Who  will  venture  to  divine  what  simi- 

KDucATioNAL  DEPARTioiiT.  ^^^7  cquippcd  iustitutions  iu  Aintab,  Harpoot, 

Hnmber  of  high-aehooia,  theological  seminariea,  and  Marsovan,  Mardin,  and  Midhyal,  with  Ameri- 

Btatson  daaiea BO  cau  and  native  professors  working  as  equals 

SSSSlXfiSa^-JSliSr^JiHA^                       ••U  9idebyBlde,m«y  notdo  for  the  Torkish,  Ar- 

Humber  of  pupiia  in  boarding-sdkools  ibr  girls 1,600  menian,  Arabic,  and  Synan  peoples  ot  Asia 

Number  of  common  schools 808  Minor  and  Mesopotamia?    Such  institotions, 

number  of  pupils  In  common  schools 80.041  .i             i_i                 i.    .           i  •       .i.                   . 

?nMienumQ'5pup3i.T...v!vr.7..!.!.;.!...:.!;  sSSi  thoroughly  evangelistic,  seekmgthe  conversion 

,-,      „  ,        •    •       •      A  #-i       V    •  o^  ^b^^r  pupils  with  their  attached  theological 

The  Zulu  mission  m  Afnca,  having  com-  seminaries  and  medical  schools  and  hospitals, 

pleted  Its  fiftieth  year,  was  preparing  to  join  teaching  the  English  language,  which  the  peo- 

with  the  pwent  society  in  a  pubhc  oelebrati^^^  ple  mtSt  have,  we  commend  to  the  benefi- 

tobeheldmDMjember.    In  the  Pacific  islands,  J^nce  of  those  who  wish  to  do  much  good 

the  Hawaiian  Board  proposed  to  enlarge  the  ^^^h  their  stewardship.^'    And  the  report  con- 

present  force  by  stationing  additional  miMion-  ^laded:  "The  work  of  the  board  in  Turkey, 

anes  at  new  stations  in  the  Marshall  Islands  ^j^^  its  tremendous  import    for  one  of  thi 

and    the    Caroline    Isl^ds.     In    India,    the  future  great  Christian  empires  of  the  worid, 

churches  of  the  Mahratta  mission  had  been  ^alls  not  for  retrenchment,  but  for  efllcient 

self-support;iM  for  three  years.     A  marked  enterprise  and  great  enlargement.     We  add 

change  m  public  sentiment  toward  the  mission-  ^i^^^  ^^^^^  outrages,  murders  and  robberies,  and 

•  Including  six  stui  supported  at  the  Hawaiian  isbmda.  <>^^^^  impositions  have  been  committed  upou 

t  lododing  eight  at  the  Hawaiian  lalands.  our  missionaries  in  Turkey,  which  have  never 
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been  properly  atoned  by  tbe  Tnrkisb  Govern-  the  people,  to  a  more  profitable  employment 

ment,  and  for  which  oar  own  Government  has  of  it  in  the  prodaction  of  the  common  good  of 

never  properly  songht  redress.    We  wish  to  the  people,  to  tbe  better  hoosiog  of  the  poor 

express  onr  serioas  judgment  that  a  mnch  more  and  the  relief  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  cities ; 

energetic  policy  is  required,  we  do  not  say  for  and  fnrther,  that  it  calls  npon  every  Christian 

the  protection  of  the  missionaries,  but  for  the  to  remember  that  the  so-called  laws  of  trade 

honor  of  our  own  country/'    The  meeting  re-  and  economies  are  not  the  only  rules  which 

solved,  with  reference  to  Japan,  that —  should  direct  the  transactions  of  manu£ftctar- 

Whereoi,  The  process  of  Japan  dming  the  last  ««,  traders,  laborers,  and  purchasers." 

twenty  yean  in  legiBlative,  civil,  and  criminal  prooed-  The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Umon  was  held 

ure,  education^  customB,  inatitatlons,  and  religious  at  Hanley,  begiiming  Oct.  6.    The  Rev.  Dr. 

liberty,  now  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  the  ade-  Thomas  presided,  and  spoke  in  his  address  on 

a^f1x»fo.?^^  «;f  ^'^N'^/ 1'  disesteblisUnt,  saying  that  the 

^hed.  That  in  aSwidance  wifli  the  known  wisli  Church  of  England  would  gam  most  by  that 

of  the  Japanese  Goyemment.  and  tbe  ezpross  desire  measure.    They  demanded  the  separation  of 

of  Ameiican  niissionaries  in  Janan^  our  own  Govern-  religion  from  the  state  for  the  sake  of  religion 

ment  should,  by  a  revision  of  existing  treaties,  ao-  itself.    As  politicians  they  asked  for  disestab- 

fertJ^^rta?3S.y"1?^^?,^r:"r  ^^^-^^^^  ^J  the  sake  of%he  state,  and  that 

those  provisions  which  exempt  the  citizens  of  the  ^^  the  only  ground  on  wbicn  the  question 

United  States  from  the  operation  of  Japanese  law  coald  be  discussed  in  Parliament.  The  treasur- 

should  be  also  revised,  with  a  view  to  their  early  ab-  er  of  the  jubilee  funds  said  that   the    year's 

^^'  S^^  "  the^  mterests  of  Christian  civihza-  receipts  on  account  of  them  had  been,  includ- 

may  seem     reqmre.  .^^  certificates,  £96,525,  and  that  the  balance 

n.  CMgngatttniltets  in  Gnat  Brttaln.— The  Con-  in  hand  was  now  £8,685.  In  answer  to  an  ap- 

gregational  Churches  of  England  and  Wales  peal,  £400,000  had  been  promised,  and  of  that 

return  2,608  churches,  1,878  stations,  and  166  sum  £846,000  had  been  already  paid.    Besides 

mission  stations,  with  a  total  of  1,568,857  sit-  the  usual  delegates  from  the  Scottish  and  Irish 

tings.    A  comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  CongregationcQ  Unions,  a  delegate  was  present 

several  years  shows  that  since  1861  the  num-  from  the  Free  Ohurches  Union  of  Norway.    It 

ber  of  buildings  used  for  purposes  of  wor-  was  decided  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Senate  of 

ship  has  increased  by  1,108,  and  the  number  Free  Churches  to  be  held  in  France  in  Novem- 

of  sittings  by  565,850  ;    giving  an   average  ber.  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  '*  that 

increase  of  88  buildings  and  17,147  sittings  the  recent  growth  of  sacerdotalism  in  the  teach- 

per  annum.  ing  and  observances  of  the  Established  Church 

CMgngatfonal  UbIini  tf  Englaad  aid  Wates. — The  of  England,  and  in  the  pretensions  of  some  of 
annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  its  clergy,  involves,  in  the  Judgment  of  this  as- 
England  and  Wales  was  held  in  London.  May  sembly,  ^eat  danger  to  the  faith  and  moral 
11.  The  Rev.  John  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  pre-  character  of  the  people,  and  the  assembly  re- 
sided. Full  statistics  of  the  membership  of  the  gards  it  as  incumbent  on  those  who  still  adhere 
churches  were  not  presented,  but  the  secretary  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  apoAolic  £uth 
said  that,  so  far  as  had  been  ascertained,  there  to  provide  sgainst  the  danger  by  assiduous  in- 
had  been  an  increase  of  members,  and  great  culcation  of  Scriptural  truth  in  the  pulpit,  the 
activity  in  special  mission-work.  Resolutions  Sunday  school,  and  the  Christian  family." 
were  adopted  pressing  the  subject  of  the  dis-  LtadOB  MlflBliNuiry  Sddcty. — The  ninety-first  aa- 
establishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church,  nual  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  members  of  was  held  in  London,  May  14.  Mr.  Joseph  Rus- 
the  Union  would  everywhere  discharge  their  ton,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  total  income  of  the 
electoral  duties  with  fidelity  and  earnestness,  society  had  been  £101,108,  and  the  ezpendi- 
seeking  to  secure  the  election  of  candidates  tures  £125,218;  while  the  indebtedness  had 
actuated  by  patriotic  and  Christian  motives,  risen  to  £11,478.  Trouble  or  the  apprehension 
Other  resolutions  congratulated  the  Govern-  of  it  had  been  met  in  the  missions  in  almost  aU 
ment  on  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  parts  of  the  world ;  in  Central  Africa,  in  con- 
the  difilculties  with  Russia,  and  extolled  its  sequence  of  the  war  on  the  Zambesi ;  in  Mada- 
ability  and  patriotism.  The  declaration  was  gascar  and  tiie  Loyalty  Islands,  as  a  result  of 
also  recordea  that  the  meeting,  "  while  depre-  the  operations  of  the  French ;  in  southern 
eating  all  action  that  would  lessen  the  rights  China,  from  the  feeling  engendered  by  the 
of  property,  and  recognizing  the  conditions  Franco-Chinese  war ;  and  in  the  south  Indian 
which  at  the  present  time  control  the  markets  stations  from  cholera.  India  was  regarded  as 
both  of  labor  and  material,  affinns  it  to  be  the  the  society's  most  important  field,  and  com- 
duty  of  every  Christian  citizen  to  seek  by  all  plaint  was  made  of  the  energy  with  which  in- 
means  in  his  power  to  diminish  the  inequalities  fidel  literature  was  circulated  in  that  country, 
which  unjust  laws  and  customs  produce  in  the  An  examination  of  the  educational  reports 
condition  of  those  who  are  common  members  of  the  Indian  Government  Commission  showed 
of  the  state,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  such  that  whUe  2,604,200  pupils,  or  2,487,000  bovs 
changes  in  the  modes  of  property  in  land  as  and  117,200  girls,  were  under  instruction,  only 
shall  lead  to  a  fairer  distribution  of  it  among  177,000  were  taught  in  mission-schools. 
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CDUCnUESS.  The  second  session  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  hegan  Monday,  December  1, 
1884.  After  the  UHual  notification  from  both 
houses  to  the  President  of  their  readiness  for 
business,  the  Chief  Magistrate  sent  in  his  an- 
nnal  message  as  follows : 

7b  the  Congrmofthe  UnUed  Qtatet : 

Sinoe  the  close  of  your  last  sesBion  the  Amerioan 
people,  in  the  exerdae  of  their  highest  right  of  suffinge, 
have  ohoeen  their  Chief  Ma^trate  for  the  ibur  yean 
ensuing. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  at  no  period  in  the 
country's  history  has  the  long  poUtioal  contest  which 
oustomarily  precedes  the  day  or  the  national  election 
been  waged  with  greater  fervor  and  intensity,  it  is  a 
subject  of  general  congratulation  that  after  the  con- 
troversy at  the  polls  was  over^  and  while  the  slight 
prepondemnce  by  which  the  issue  had  been  deter- 
mined was  as  yet  unascertained,  the  public  peace 
suffered  no  disturbance,  but  the  people  everywhere 
patiently  and  auietly  awaited  the  result. 

Nothing  oouJd  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  temper 
of  the  Amerioan  citizen,  h»  love  of  order,  and  his  loy- 
alty to  law — nothing  could  more  signally  demonstrate 
the  strength  and  wudom  of  our  political  institutions. 

Eight  vears  have  passed  sinoe  a  controversy  con- 
cerning toe  result  of  a  national  election  sharply  called 
the  attention  of  the  Conffress  to  the  necessi^  of  pro- 
viding more  precise  and  definite  regulations  lor  count- 
ing the  electoral  vote. 

it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  question 
be  solved  before  conflicting  claims  to  the  Presidency 
shall  again  distract  the  country,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that,  bv  the  people  at  large,  any  of  the  measures  of 
relief  tnus  far  proposed  would  be  preferred  to  oontin- 
ned  inaction. 

Our  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  continue  to  be 
amicable. 

With  Belgium  a  convention  has  been  signed  where- 
by the  scope  of  present  treaties  has  been  so  enlarged 
as  to  secure  to  dtizens  of  either  country  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  other  equal  rijzhts  and  privileges  in 
ine  acquisition  and  alienation  of  property.  A  trade- 
marks treaty  has  also  been  concluded. 

The  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  is  at  an  end.  For 
the  arbitrtition  of  the  claims  of  Amerioan  dtizens  who 
during  its  continuance  suffered  throiurh  the  acts  of  the 
Chilian  authorities  a  convention  wlU  soon  be  nego* 
tbted. 

The  state  of  hostilities  between  France  and  China 
continues  to  be  an  embarrassing  feature  of  our  Eastern 
relations.  The  Chinese  Qovemment  has  promptly 
adjostod  and  paid  the  claims  of  Amerioan  citizens 
whose  property  was  destroyed  in  the  recent  riots  at 
Canton.  I  renew  the  recommendation  of  my  last  an- 
nual meesaffe^  that  the  Canton  indemnity  fhnd  be  re- 
turned to  China. 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  recent  treaty  with 
that  country,  permitting  the  restriction  of  Ohlnese 
immigration,  is  likely  to  be  again  the  subject  of  your 
deliberations.  It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  statute  passed  at  the  l&<t  session  does  not  violate 
the  treaty  rights  of  certain  Chinese  who  left  this 
oountry  with  return  certificates  valid  under  the  old 
law.  and  who  now  seem  to  be  debarred  from  relandlng 
tor  lack  of  the  certificates  required  by  the  new. 

The  recent  purchase  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  a  large  traalng  fieet  heretofore  under  the  Chinese 
flag  has  considerably  enhanced  our  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  East.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
vessels  built  or  purchased  by  American  citizens  in 
other  countries  and  exclusively  employed  in  legiti- 
mate tralBo  between  foreign  ports  unaer  the  recog- 
nized protection  of  our  na?^  it  might  be  well  to 
provide  a  uniform  rule  for  their  registration  and  docu- 
mentation, so  that  the  bona  fide  property  riffhts  of  our 
citizens  therein  shall  be  duly  evidenced  and  properly 
guarded. 


Pureuant  to  the  advice  of  the  Senate  at  the  last 
sesuon,  I  recoffnized  the  flag  of  the  Interuational 
Association  of  tne  Confo  as  that  of  a  friendly  govern- 
ment, avoiding  in  so  doing  any  prejudgment  of  con- 
flicting territorial  claims  in  that  region,  oubbequentiy, 
in  execution  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Cofmress,  I 
appointed  a  commercial  a^nt  for  the  Congo  iMsin. 

The  importance  of  the  noh  prospective  trade  of  the 
Conffo  Viilley  has  led  to  the  general  conviction  that  it 
shoiud  be  open  to  all  nations  upon  equal  terms.  At 
an  international  conference  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  called  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
now  in  session  at  Berlin,  delegates  are  in  attenoonoe 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  results  of  the 
conference  you  will  be  duly  advised. 

The  Qovemment  of  Cores  has  generously  uded  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  minister  to  secure  suitable 
premises  for  the  use  of  the  legation.  As  the  condi- 
tions of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Eastern  nations 
demand  that  the  legation  premises  be  owned  by  the 
represented  power,  i  advise  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  the  acquiaition  of  this  property  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  already  possess  valuable 
premises  at  Tangier  as  a  gill  from  the  Sultan  of  Moroc- 
co. As  is  stated  hereairer,  they  have  lately  received 
a  similar  gift  from  the  Siamese  Government.  The 
Government  of  Japan  stands  ready  to  present  to  us 
extensive  grounds  at  Tokio  whereon  to  erect  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  legation,  court-house,  and  iail, 
and  similar  privileges  can  probably  be  seeurea  in 
China  and  rersia.  The  owning  of  suoh  premises 
would  not  only  effect  a  large  savins  of  the  present 
rentals,  but  would  permit  of  the  aue  assertion  of 
extra -territorial  rights  in  those  countries,  and  would 
the  better  serve  to  maintidn  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States. 

The  fiiilure  of  Congress  to  make  appropriation  for 
our  representation  at  the  autonomous  court  of  the 
Khedive  has  proved  a  serious  embarrassment  in  our 
intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  in  view  of  the  necessaij 
intimacy  of  diplomatic  relationship  due  to  the  partici- 
pation of  this  Government,  as  one  of  the  treaty  powers 
m  all  mattera  of  administration  there  affecting  tiie 
rights  of  foreigners,  I  advise  the  restoration  of  the 
agency  and  consulate-general  at  Cairo  on  its  former 
basis.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  wish  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  withdraw  altogether 
from  the  honorable  poeition  they  have  hitherto  held 
with  respect  to  the  Khedive,  or  that  dtizens  of  this 
republic  residing  or  sojourning  in  Egypt  should  here- 
after be  without  the  aid  and  protection  of  a  competent 
representative. 

With  France  the  traditional  cordial  relationship 
continues.  The  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  enlighten- 
ing the  World,  the  generous  gift  of  the  people  of 
France,  is  expected  to  reach  New  Tork  in  Ma;^  next 
I  sq^est  that  congressional  action  be  taken  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  this  gift, 
and  in  aid  of  the  timely  completion  of  the  pede^al 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

Our  relations  with  Germanv,  a  country  which  con- 
tributes to  our  own  some  of  tne  best  elements  of  dti- 
zenship,  continue  to  be  cordial.  The  United  States 
have  extradition  treaties  with  several  of  the  German 
states,  but  by  reason  of  the  confederation  of  those 
states  under  the  Imperial  rule  the  application  of  such 
treaties  is  not  as  uniform  and  comprehensive  as  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  require.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  open  negotiations  for  a  single  conven- 
tion of  extradition,  to  embrace  all  the  temtoiy  of  the 
empire. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  our  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  continues  to  be  of  a  most  friendly 
character. 

The  Government  of  Hawaii  has  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  continue  for  seven  yean  the  provisions  of  tne 
existing  reciprocity  treaty.  Such  continuance,  in  view 
of  the  relations  of  that  country  to  the  American  system 
of  states,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  favored. 

The  revolution  in  Uayti  against  the  established  goT- 
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enimeDt  has  terminated.    While  it  was  in  progras  it  TigQaace  to  prevent  inftaotionB  of  our  nentrBlity  lews 

became  neoessary  to  enforce  our  neutrality  laws  by  at  Key  Weat  and  at  other  points  near  the  Cuban 

instituting  prooeedinga  against  individualB  and  yesseis  ooasL    I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  only  instance 

charged  with  their  inlHi^ment.    These  prosecntioDS  where  these  preoautionair  measures  were  snooessftilly 

were  in  all  oases  successful.  eluded  the  offenders,  when  found  in  our  territoiy. 

Much  anxiety  has  lately  been  displayed  by  various  were  subsequently  tried  and  convicted. 
European  governments,  snd  especially  o^  the  Govern-  The  growing  need  of  dose  relationship  of  inter- 
ment of  ludy^  for  the  abolition  of  our  uuport  duties  course  and  traiiic  between  the  Spanish  Antilles  and 
upon  works  ot  art.  It  is  well  to  consider  wnether  the  their  natural  market  in  the  United  States  led  to  Uie 
present  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  productions  of  adoi>tion,  in  Januaiy  last^  of  a  commercial  agreement 
American  artists  abroad  is  not  likelv  to  result,  ss  they  looking  to  that  end.  This  agreement  has  since  been 
themselves  seem  veiy  generally  to  believe  it  may,  in  superseded  by  a  more  carelwly  framed  and  oompre- 
the  practical  exdusiou  of  our  painters  and  sculptors  hensive  convention,  which  I  shall  submit  to  the 
from  the  rich  fields  for  observatio;i,  study,  and  labor  Senate  for  approval.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this 
which  they  have  hitherto  epjoyed.  negotiation  to  oi>en  such  a  &vored  reciprocal  ex- 
There  is  prospect  that  the  long-pending  revision  of  change  of  productions  carried  under  the  flag  of  either 
the  foreign  treaties  of  Japan  may  be  conduded  at  a  country  as  to  make  the  intercourse  between  Cuba  and 
new  conference  to  be  held  at  Tokio.  While  this  Porto  Kico  and  ourselves  scarcely  less  intimate  than 
Government  ftilly  recognizes  the  equal  and  indepond-  tiie  commercial  movement  between  our  domestic  ports, 
ent  station  of  Japan  in  the  community  of  nationa,  it  and  to  insure  a  removal  of  the  burdens  on  shippmg  in 
would  not  oppose  the  general  adoption  of  such  terms  the  Spanish  Indies,  of  which  in  the  past  our  aoip- 
of  compromise  as  Japan  may  be  disposed  to  offer  in  ownen  and  ship-masters  ^ave  so  often  had  cause  to 
fturtherance  of  a  uniform  policy  of  mteroourse  with  complain. 

Western  nations.  The  negotiation  of  this  convention  has  for  a  time 

During  the  past  year  the  increanng  ffood-will  b»-  postponed  the  prosecution  of  certain  daims  of  our 

tween  our  own  Government  and  that  m  Mexico  has  dtizens  which  were  declared  to  be  without  the  juriis- 

been  variously  manifested.    The  treaty  of  commerdal  diction  of  the  late  Spanish- American  Claims  Commis- 

redprodty  concluded  January  20, 1888,  has  been  rati-  sion,  and  which  are  therefore  remitted  to  diplomatic 

fled,  and  awaits  the  neoessaiy  tariif  legislation  of  Con-  channels  for  adjustment    The  speedy  settiement  of 

gress  to  become  effective.     This  legislation  will,  I  these  claims  will  now  be  urged  by  this  Government, 

doubt  not,  be  among  the  first  measures  to  claim  your  Negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  commerdal  redprodty 

attention.  with  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  succeeeftilly 

A  full  treaty  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  consular  concluded,  and  the  result  will  shortiy  be  laid  before 

rights  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  such  a  treaty  I  have  the  Senate. 

reason  to  believe  the  Mexican  Government  stands  Certain  questions  between  the  United  States  and 
ready  to  conclude.  the  Ottoman  Empire  still  remain  unsolved.  Corn- 
Some  embarrassment  has  been  occasioned  by  the  plaintsonbehalf  of  our  dtisens  are  not  sati«factoiily 
fiulure  of  Congress  at  its  last  sesdon  to  provide  means  a4justed.  The  Porte  haa  sought  to  withhold  from 
^r  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty  ofJuly  29, 1882,  our  commerce  the  right  of  favored  treatment  to  which 
for  the  resurvey  of  the  Mexican  boundary  and  the  re-  we  are  entitied  by  exiBting  conventional  stipulations, 
location  of  boundary  monuments.  and  the  revision  of  the  timfb  is  unaccomplished. 


across  the  Nicaraffuan  territor}'.  provide  the  means  of  re-examining  the  Caracas  awards 

By  the  terms  or  this  trea^  sixty  miles  of  the  river  m  conformity  with  the  expressed  desire  of  Conmss, 

San  Juan,  as  well  as  Lake  X^icaniffua,  an  inland  aea  and  which  will  recognize  the  justice  of  certain  daima 

fort^  milea  in  width,  are  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  preferred  agunst  Venezuela, 

projected  enterprise.  The  Central  and  South  American  Commisnon  ap- 

This  leaves  for  actual  canal  construction  seventeen  pointed  by  authority  of  the  act  of  Julv  7, 1884,  will 

miles  on  the  Pacific  side  and  thirty-six  miles  on  the  soon  proceed  to  Mexico.    It  has  been  furnished  with 

Atlantic.    To  the  United  States,  whose  rich  territory  instructions,  which  will  be  laid  before  you.     They 

on  the  Pacific  is  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  com-  contain  a  statement  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Gov- 

merce  practically  cut  off  fVom  communication  by  emment  for  enlarg^nff  its  commercial  intercourse  with 

water  with  the  Atiantic  ports,  the  political  and  com-  American  states.     l%e  commisdoners  have  been  ao- 

mercial  advantages  of  such  a  project  can  scarcely  be  tively  preparing  for  their  responsible  task  by  holding 

overestimated.  conferences  in  the  prindpal  dties  with  merchants 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  treaty  is  laid  before  and  others  interested  in  Central  and  South  American 

you  the  justice  and  liberality  of  its  provisions  will  trade, 

command  universal  approval  at  home  and  abroad.  The  International  Meridian  Conference,  latdy  con- 

The  death  of  our  representative  at  Bussia  while  at  vened  in  Washington  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 

his  post  at  St.  Petersbuiig  a^orded  to  the  Imperial  Gov-  emment  of  the  United  States,  waa  coinposed  of  repre- 

emment  a  renewed  opportunity  to  testify  its  sympatiiy  seotatives  from  twenty-five  nations.    The  conferenoe 

in  a  manner  befitting  the  intimate  friendliness  which  concluded  its  labors  on  the  1st  of  November,  having 

has  ever  marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two  coimtries.  with  substantial  unaniimtv  agreed  upon  the  meridian 

The  course  of  this  Gtovemment  in  nusing  its  ropre-  of  Greenwich  as  the  starting-point  whence  lon^tnde 

sentation  at  Bangkok  to  the  diplomatic  rank  has  is  to  be  computed  through  one  hundred  and  eighty 

evoked  from  Siam  evidences  of  warm  friendship  and  degrees  eastward  and  westward^  and  upon  the  aaop- 

augurs  well  for  our  enUrged  intercourse.    The  Siam-  tion,  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  found  con- 

ese  Government  has  presented  to  the  United  States  a  venient,  of  a  universal  day^  which  shall  begin  at 

commodious  mandon  and  grounds  for  the  occupancy  midnight  on  the  initial  mcoidian  and  whose  noors 

of  the  legation,  and  I  suggest  that  by  joint  resolution  shall  be  counted  fVom  zero  up  to  twenty-four. 

Congress  attest  its  appredation  of  this  generous  gift  The  formal  report  of  the  transactions  of  this  con- 

This  Government  has  more  than  once  been  called  ference  will  be  hereafter  transmitted  to  the  CoiiffreM. 

upon  of  late  to  take  action  in  fUfiUment  of  its  inter-  This  Government  is  in  frequent  receipt  of  invita- 

national  obligations  toward  Spain.    Agitation  in  the  tions  from  foreign  states  to  partidpate  in  mtemational 

Island  of  Cuba  hostile  to  the  Spanish  Crown  having  exlubitions,  often  of  great  interest  and  importance, 

been  fomented  bv  persons  abusing  the  sacred  rights  Occupying  as  we  do  an  advanced  podtion  in  the 

of  hospitality  which  our  territonr  affords,  the  oJnoers  world's  production,  and  dming  to  secure  a  profitable 

of  this  Government  have  been  instmctea  to  exerdse  share  for  our  industries  in  the  general  oompelative 
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m$Ae/Uj  it  Ib  ft  matter  of  flerious  oonoem  that  the 
want  of  meana  for  participation  in  tliese  exliibitiona 
ahould  BO  often  exclude  our  produoers  fh>m  ad- 
vantagea  enjoyed  by  tliose  of  otner  oountries.  Dur- 
ing title  pattt  Tear  the  attention  of  Congress  waa  drawn 
to  the  formal  invitations  in  this  regard  tendered  by 
the  Goyemmenta  of  England,  mlland,  Bel^um, 
Qeomany,  and  Austria.  Tne  Ezeontive  has  in  some 
instanoea  appointed  honorary  oonmiiasionera.  Thia 
la,  however,  a  most  unsatisfactory  expedient,  for 
without  some  provision  to  meet  the  neoessaiy  work- 
ing expenses  of  a  oomnuaaion  it  can  effect  little  or 
nothing  in  behalf  of  exhibitors.  An  international  in- 
ventions exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  London  next  May. 
This  will  cover  a  Held  of  special  importance,  in  which 
our  country  holds  a  foremost  rank,  out  the  Executive 
is  at  present  powerless  to  oiganiae  a  pzo^r  represen- 
tation of  our  vast  national  interests  in  this  direction. 

I  have  in  several  previoua  messaffcs  referred  to  this 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  statute,  ^ving  to  the 
Executive  general  discretionary  authority  to  accept 
auoh  invitations,  and  to  appoint  hooora^  oommis- 
aionera,  without  salary,  ana  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  small  f^d  Tor  defhi^ing  their 
reasonable  expenses,  would  be  of  neat  pubhc  utUitv. 

This  Government  has  recelvea  official  notice  that 
the  revised  international  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  sea  have  been  adapted  by  all  tne  leading 
maritime  powers  except  the  united  States  and  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  of  September  last.  For  the  due 
protection  of  our  shipping  mterests,  the  provisions  of 
our  statutes  should  at  once  be  brought  into  con- 
formity witii  these  regulations. 

The  question  of  securing  to  authors,  composers,  and 
artists  copyright  privileges  in  this  country  in  return 
for  reciprocal  rignts  abroad,  is  one  that  may  justly 
ohallenge  your  attention,  u  is  true  that  conventions 
will  be  necessary  for  Ailly  accomplishing  this  result, 
but,  until  Congress  shall  by  statute  fix  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  holders  of  copyright  shall  be  here  privi- 
leged, it  has  been  deemed  inadvisable  to  negotiate  such 
conventions.  For  this  reason  the  United  States  were 
not  represented  at  the  recent  conference  at  Berne. 

I  recommend  that  the  scope  of  the  neutrality  laws 
of  the  Umted  States  be  so  enUur^|ed  as  to  cover  all 
p«tent  acts  of  hostility  committed  m  our  torritoir  and 
aimed  agunst  the  ^eace  of  a  fViendly  nation.  Exist- 
ing statutes  prohibit  the  fitting  out  of  armed  expedl- 
tiona,  and  restrict  the  shipment  of  explosives,  though 
the  enactments  in  the  la^r  respect  were  not  firamed 
with  regard  to  international  obligations,  but  simply 
for  the  protection  of  passenger  travel.  All  those  stat- 
utes were  intended  to  meet  special  emergencies  that 
had  already  arisen.  Other  emergencies  have  arisen 
sinoe,  and  modem  ini^nuity  supplies  means  for  the 
organixation  of  hostilities  without  open  resort  to  armed 
vessels  or  to  filibustering  parties. 

I  see  no  reason  why  overt  preparations  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  commission  of  criininal  acto,  such  as  are 
here  under  consideration,  should  not  be  alike  punish- 
*  able,  whether  such  acte  are  intended  to  be  committed 
in  our  own  country  or  in  a  foreign  country  with  which 
we  are  at  peace. 

The  prompt  and  thorough  treatment  of  this  ques- 
tion is  one  which  intimately  concerns  the  national 
honor. 

Our  existing  naturalization  laws  also  need  revision. 
Those  sections  relating  to  persons  residing  within  the 
limlto  of  the  United  States  in  1796  and  1798  have  now 
only  an  historical  interest  Section  2172^  reoogoizing 
the  citizenship  of  the  children  of  naturalized  parents, 
b  ambt^ous  m  ito  terms,  and  partiy  obsolete.  Th^ 
are  special  provisions  of  law  favoring  the  naturaliza^ 
tion  of  those  who  served  in  the  army  or  in  merohant 
vessels,  while  no  similar  privileges  are  granted  those 
who  serve  in  the  navy  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

**  A  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,"  such  as  the 
Constitution  oontemplates,  should,  among  other 
things,  dearly  define  the  status  of  persons  bom  with- 
in the  Unitea  States  subject  to  a  foreign  power  (B.  S. 


sec  1992),  and  of  minor  children  of  fathers  who  have 
declared  tooir  intention  to  become  citizens,  but  have 
failed  to  perfect  their  naturalization.  It  might  be  wise 
to  provide  for  a  central  bureau  of  registry,  wherein 
should  be  filed  autheoticated  transcripts  of  every  rec- 
ord of  naturalization  in  the  several  Federal  and  State 
oourte.  and  to  nu^e  provision  also  for  the  vacation  or 
cancellation  of  such  record  in  jcases  where  ftaud  had 
been  practiced  upon  the  court  by  the  applicant  him- 
self, or  where  he  had  renouuoea  or  forfeited  his  ac- 
quired citizenship.  A  just  and  uniform  law  in  this 
respect  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  protecting  its  citizens  abroad,  and  would  pave 
the  way  tor  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  naturalization 
with  foreign  countriea. 

The  lettisUition  of  the  last  session  effected  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  certain  chaxiges  and 
reductions  which  have  been  productive  of  emMrrass- 
ment  The  population  and  commercial  activity  of  our 
country  are  stosdily  on  the  increase,  and  are  giving 
rise  to  new,  varying,  and  often  delicate  relationships 
with  other  countries.  Our  foreign  establishment  now 
embraces  nearly  double  the  area  of  operations  that  it 
occupied  twenty  years  a^.  The  confinement  of  such 
a  service  within  the  limits  of  expenditure  then  esteb- 
lished  is  not,  it  seems  to  me.  in  accordance  with  true 
economy.  A  community  of  60,000^000  of  people  should 
be  adequately  represented  in  ite  mteroourse  with  for- 
eign nations. 

A  project  for  the  reorganization  of  the  consular 
service,  and  for  recasting  we  scheme  of  extra-territo- 
rial jurisdiction,  is  now  before  you.  If  the  limits  of 
a  short  session  will  not  allow  of  its  ftiU  consideration, 
I  tmst  that  you  will  not  fiul  to  make  sifiteble  provis- 
ion for  the  present  needs  of  the  service. 

It  has  been  costomarv  to  define  in  the  appropriation 
acto  the  rank  of  each  (uplomatic  office  to  wnicn  a  sal- 
ary is  attached.  I  suggest  that  this  course  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  it  be  left  to  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  fix  from  time  to 
time  the  diplomatic  grade  of  the  representatives  of 
this  Ghovemment  abnwd  as  may  seem  advisable,  pro- 
vision being  definitely  made,  however,  as  now,  for  the 
amount  of  salary  attached  to  the  respective  stations. 

The  condition  of  our  finances,  and  the  operations  of 
the  various  brandiea  of  the  puolic  service  which  are 
connected  with  the  Treasury  Department,  are  very 
fully  disouaaed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

It  appears  that  the  ordinary  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  enoed  June  80, 188i,  were— 

Fromeoatoms |19a,0«T,489  76 

From  Intemsl  revenue 121,68«.07S  51 

From  sU  other  soaroea 81,866^7  to 

Total  onUnaiy  revenues 8848^19,869  92 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
were — 

For  dvll  expenses $88,818,907  71 

For  IbrHgn  Infierooune 1,880,766  87 

For  Indians 6,478,999  29 

For  pensions K^429,828  06 

For  the  military  estabHshment,  Ineladinr  river 

and  harbor  fmprovementa  and  flrsenaiB ....  89,429,606  86 
For  the  naval  eetabllshment,  taelading  vea- 

•els.  maehlneiT,  and  improvementB  at  navy- 

yaida f. 17,998,601  44 

For   miscellaneoaa   expenditures,  taidndlng 

Eablic  bulMlnga,  light-houses,  and  ooUeet- 
igtherevenne 48,989,710  00 

For  ezpendttores  on  aooount  of  the  Dlstrlet 

of  Colombia 8,407,049  62 

For  Interest  on  the  pnbHe  debt 54,578378  48 

For  the  sinking  ftind. 46,790,229  00 

Total  ordinary  ezpendltores 1890,916,478  SS 

Leavfaigasiuphisor $57,606,896  09 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  there 
was  a  net  decrease  of  over  $21,000,000  in  tne  amount 
of  expenditures.  The  agyi^regato  receipts  were  less 
than  those  of  the  year  previous  by  about  $54,000,000. 
The  falling  off  in  revenue  from  customs  made  up 
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nearly  $20,000,000  of  this  deficiency,  and  about  $28,-  ity,  there  ihonld  he  offered  for  them  only  a  Blight  ad- 

000,000  of  the  remainder  was  due  to  the  diminished  vanoe  over  their  bullion  value. 

reoeipts  &om  internal  taxation.  The  Secretary,  in  the  oourse  of  his  report,  oonsid- 

The  Secretary  estimates  the  total  receipts  for  the  era  the  propriety  of  beautifjrinff  the  designs  of  our 

fiscal  year  whion  will  end  June  80, 1886,  at  $880,000,-  subsidiary  silver  coins  and  of  so  increasing   their 

000^  and  the  total  expenditures  at  $290,620,201.16,  in  weight  that  they  may  bear  their  due  ratio  of  value  to 

which  sum  are  included  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  the  standard  dollar.     His  conclusions  in  this  regard 

the  amount  payable  to  the  sinking  fund.    This  would  are  cordiidly  approved. 

leave  a  surplus  for  the  entire  year  of  about  $89,-  In  my  annual  message  of  1882 1  recommended  the 

000.000.  abolition  of  all  excise  taxes  except  those  relating  to 

The  value  of  exerts  from  the  United  States  to  for-  distilled  spirits.     This  recommendation  is  now  re- 

elgn  countries  dunng  the  year  ending  June  80, 1884,  newed.    In  case  these  taxes  shall  be  abolished,  the 

was  as  follows :  revenues  that  will  still  remain  to  the  Government 

Domestic  iiierehaii4iB6 $T24,964.8a9  wiU,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  s^oe  to  meet  its  rea- 

Foreign  meichsDdiae 16,648,751  sonable  expenditures,  but  wul  afford  a  surplus  large 

enouffh  to  permit  such  tariff  reduction  as  may  seem  to 

Total  merchandise . . . . , $740,618,609  be  advisable  when  the  results  of  recent  revenue  laws 

8p«c*« 67,188,888  and  commercial  treaties  shall  have  shown  in  what 

-,  .  ,      _,     ,        ...        .       .        AOA^  mA»  nna  Quarters  those  reductions  can  be  most  judiciously 

Total  exporta  of  merehandiae  and  apedeL . . .  $807,646,992  2^^..^ a^ 

The  cotton  and  cotton  manufiictures  included  in  One  of  the  crravest  of  the  problems  which  appeal  to 

this  statement  were  valued  at  $208,900,415 ;  the  bread-  the  wisdom  of  Congress  for  solution  is  the  asoertain- 

Btufib  at  $162,644,715 ;  the  provisions  at  $114,416,647,  ment  of  the  most  effective  means  for  increasing  our 

and  the  mineral  oils  at  $47,108,248.  foreign  trade  and  thus  relieving  the  depression  under 

During  the  same  period  the  imports  were  as  fol-  whicn  our  industries  are  now  lanfuishinff.  The  Sec- 
low  :  retaiy  of  the  Treasury  advises  that  the  duty  of  investi- 

Merchaadlae 1^^7,697,698  .  p^ing  this  subject  be  intrusted  in  the  first  instance 

Goldand  silver 87,426,262  to  a  competent  commission.     While  fiilly  reoognizinjg 

the  considerations  that  may  be  va^ed  against  this 

Total $706,128,966  course,  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opmion  that,  upon 

More  tiian  68  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  im-  tM}""^^'  "^V^^""  '''''^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  **^  '^"^^^^ 

ported  merchandise  consisted  of  the  following  arti-  "'^^fp^X^of  tiie  8ecn^iy»s  report  which  con- 

^      '      .      -                                                A^««««^«--  cemstiie  condition  of  our  shipping  interests  can  not 

SMBrandmolaaaea....... $108,^,274  faU  to  command  your  attention.   He  emphatically  reo- 

BU^UdltlSlSiiSSSS'        SS'wf'wl  ommends  that,  i  an  incentive  to  tiie  Investment  of 

OoSee                            49'6S6,'706  American  capital  in  American  steamships,  the  Gov- 
Iron  and  steel  and  inanofiuitarM  ttierMC .' .'  .*      .'     41,'464,fiW  ernment  shall  by  liberal  payments  for  mail  transpor- 

GhemlcalB 88,464,966  tation,  or  otherwise,  lend  its  active  assistance  to  indi- 

Flax,  hemp,  Jate,  and  Hke  aubstancea,  and  mann-  vidual  enterprise,  and  declares  his  belief  that  unless 

fljctares thereof.. ^........^. ^4?^?!§  that  course   be  pursued  our  foreign  carrying^trade 

HX'Z'.5S':SSXS'ta?&;:::::-::::  ^:$^  ffi.TKi™"***^'''^"'""''^'*'''''*^ 

I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  reo-  One  phase  of  this  subject  is  now  oepedally  promi- 

ommending  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  coinage  nent,  in  view  of  the  repeal  by  the  act  or  June  26, 1884, 

of  silver  dollars,  and  of  the  issuance  of  silver  certil-  of  all   statutory  provisions   arbitrarily   compelling 

cates.    This  is  a  matter  to  which  in  former  communi-  American  vessels  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  the 

cations  I  have  more  than  once  invoked  the  attention  United  States.    As  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision 

of  the  National  Legislature.  to  compensate  the  owners  of  such  vessels  for  perform- 

It  appears  that  annually  for  the  past  six  years  there  ing  that  service  after  A[)ril,  1886,  it  is  hoped  that  the 

have  oeen  coined,  in  compliance  with  the  require-  whole  subject  will  receive  early  consideration,  that 

ments  of  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 1878,  more  than  twenty-  will  lead  to  the  enactment  of  such  measures  for  the 

seven  million  silver  dollars.    The  number  no\ir  out-  revival  of  our  merchant  marine  as  the  wisdom  of 

standing  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  be  nearly  one  Congress  may  devise. 

hundred  and  eighty-five  million,  whereof  but  little  The  8  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Government  to  the 

more  than  for^  miuion,  or  less  than  22  per  cent.,  are  amount  of  more  tlum  $100,000,000  have  since  my  last 

in  actual  circulation.    The  mere  existence  of  this  fact  annual  message  been  redeemed  by  the  Treasury.   The 

seems  to  me  to  ftmush  of  itself  a  cogent  argument  for  bonds  of  that  issue  still  outstanding  amount  to  littie 

the  repeal  of  tiie  statute  which  has  made  such  fact  over  $200,000,000,  about  one  fourth  of  which  will  be 

possible.  retired  through  the  operations  of  the  sinking  frmd 

But  tiiere  are  other  and  graver  considerations  that  during  the  coming  year.    As  these  bonds  still  oonsti-  * 

tend  in  the  same  direction.  tute  tno  chief  basis  for  the  drculation  of  the  national 

The  Secretary  avows  his  conviction  that  unless  this  banks,  the  question  how  to  avert  the  contraction  of 

coinage  and  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates  be  sus-  the  currency  caused  by  their  retirement  is  one  of  oon- 

pended,  silver  is  likely  at  no  distant  day  to  become  stantly  increasing  importance, 

our  sole  metallio  standard.    The  commercial  disturb-  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  law  gov- 

ance  and  the  impairment  of  national  credit  that  would  eming  this  matter  exacts  fh>m  the  banks  exceaave  se- 

be  tiius  occasioned  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  curity,  and  that  upon  tiieir  present  bond  depodts  a 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary's  sugjBfestions  respecting  larger  circulation  than  is  now  allowed  mav  be  granted 

the  withdrawal  from  circulation  ^he  one-dollar  ana  with  safety.    I  hope  that  the  bill  which  passed  the 

two-dollar  notes  will  receive  your  approval.    It  is  Senateat  the  last  session  permitting  the  issue  of  notes 

likely  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  silver  now  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  deposited  bonds  will 

encumbering^  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  might  thus  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

find  its  way  into  the  currency.  sentatives. 

While  trade-dollars  have  ceased,  for  the  present  at  In  the  expenses  of  the  War  Department  the  Seerfr- 
least,  to  be  an  element  of  active  aisturbance  in  our  tary  reports  a  decrease  of  more  than  $9,000,000.  Of 
currency  system,  some  nrovision  should  be  made  for  this  reduction  $6,600,000  was  effected  in  the  expendi- 
their  surrender  to  the  Government.  In  view  of  the  tures  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  $2,700,000  m  ex- 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  coined  and  of  penditures  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
the  fact  that  they  have  never  had  a  legal-tender  qual-  Outside  of  that  department  the  annual  expenses  of 
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an  tlie  army  bureauB  proper  (except  poesibly  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau)  are  suostantiaUy  fixed  charges,  which 
can  not  be  materially  diminished  wiUiout  a  change  in 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  army.  The  expendi- 
tures in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  can  readily 
be  subjected  to  administrative  discretion,  and  it  is  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ercising such  discretion,  in  reducing  the  number  of 
draught  and  pack  animals  in  the  army,  the  annual 
cost  of  supplying  and  caring  for  such  animals  is  now 
$1^08,085.90  leas  than  it  was  in  1881. 

The  reports  of  military  commanders  show  that  the 
last  year  nas  hwa  notable  for  its  entire  fteedom  l^m 
Indian  outbreaks. 

In  defianoe  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  July 
1, 1884,  certain  intruders  sought  to  make  settlements 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Tney  were  promptly  re- 
moved by  a  detachment  of  troops. 

During  the  past  session  of  Congress  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  JQjfc-proof  building  for  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Museum  and  the  Librarv  of  the  Surgeon -GeneraPs 
Office  received  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bUl,  reported  favoraDiy  to  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  by  one  of  its  committees,  is  still  pending  before 
that  body.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion the  measure  may  become  a  law,  and  that  uiere- 
after  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  a  place 
of  safe  deposit  for  tnese  valuable  ooUectiona,  now  in  a 
state  of  inaeouritv. 

The  funds  witn  which  the  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbord  were  prosecuted  during 
the  past  year  were  derived  from  the  appropriations  or 
the  act  of  August  2, 1882,  together  with  such  few  bal- 
ances as  were  on  hand  from  previous  appropriations. 
The  balance  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  requisition 
July  1, 1883,  was  $10,021,649.65.  The  amount  appro- 
priated during  the  fiscal  vear  1884  was  $1,819,684.62, 
and  the  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasiur  dunng  the 
fiscal  year  was  $8,228,703.54,  leaving  a  baUnce  of  $8,- 
112,580.68  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  requisition  July 
1, 1884. 

The  Secretary  of  War  submits  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  as  to  the  practicability  of  protect- 
ing our  important  cities  on  the  seaboard  by  fortifica- 
tions and  other  defenses  able  to  repel  modem  methods 
of  attack.  The  time  has  now  come  when  such  de- 
fenses can  be  prepared  with  confidence  that  they  will 
not  prove  abortive;  and,  when  the  possible  result  of 
delay  in  making  such  preparation  is  Horiously  consid- 
ered, delay  seems  inexcusable.  For  the  most  impor- 
tant cities —those  whose  destruction  or  capture  would 
be  a  national  humiliation— adequate  defenses,  inclu- 
Bve  of  guns,  may  be  made  by  the  gradual  expendi- 
ture of  $60,000,000;  a  sum  much  less  than  a  viotori- 
oos  enemy  could  levy  as  a  contribution.    An  appro- 

Kiation  of  about  one  tenth  of  that  amount  is  asked  to 
gin  the  work,  and  I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  urging  uiat  it  be  granted. 

The  War  Department  is  proceeding  with  the  con- 
version of  10-inch  smooth-bore  guns  into  8-inch  rifies, 
bjr  lining  the  former  with  tubes  of  forged  steel  or  of 
ooiled  wrought-iron.  Fiftv  guns  will  oe  thus  con- 
verted within  the  year.  Tnis^  however,  does  not  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  provfdmg  means  for  the  con- 
struction of  guns  of  the  highest  power,  both  for  the 
purpoeses  of  oofttt  defense  and  for  the  armament  of 
war-vessels. 

The  report  of  the  gun-foundry  board,  appointed 
April  2,  1883,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  8, 
1883,  was  transmitted  to  Congress  in  a  special  message 
of  February  18, 1884.  In  my  message  of  March  26, 
1884, 1  called  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  that  the  Qovemment  should  encourage  the  pro- 
duction at  private  steel- works  of  the  required  material 
for  heavy  cannon,  and  that  two  Government  factories, 
one  for  tne  army  and  one  for  the  navy,  should  be  es- 
tablished for  the  fiibrication  of  guns  from  such  ma^ 
terial.  No  action  hsTving  been  taken,  the  board  was 
tubeeqnentiy  reconvened  to  determine  more  fully  the 
plana  and  estimates  necessary  for  carrying  out  its 


recommendation.  It  has  received  information  which 
indicates  that  there  are  responsible  steel  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  who,  although  not  provided  at 
present  with  the  necessary  plantL  are  willing  to  con- 
struct the  same  and  to  xnake  Inaa  for  contracts  with 
the  Government  for  the  supply  of  the  reouisite  mate- 
rial for  the  heaviest  guns  adapted  to  moaem  warfare 
if  a^^uaranteed  order  of  sufficient  magnitude,  accom- 
panied bv  a  positive  appropriation  extending  over  a 
series  or  years,  shall  t>e  made  by  Congress.  All 
doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  being  thus  re- 
moved, I  renew  my  recommendation  that  such  action 
be  taken  by  Congreas  aa  will  enable  the  Qovemment 
to  constract  its  own  ordnance  upon  its  own  territory, 
and  so  to  provide  the  armaments  demanded  by  con- 
siderations of  national  safety  and  honor. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  on  the  new  steel 
cruisers  authorized  by  the  acts  of  August  5, 1882,  and 
March  8, 1883.  Of  the  four  vessels  under  contract, 
one,  the  Chicago,  of  4.600  tons,  is  more  than  half  fin- 
ished ;  the  Atlanta,  or  8,000  tons,  has  been  succeea- 
f^y  launched,  and  her  machinery  is  now  fitting ;  the 
Boston,  also  of  8^000  tons,  is  ready  for  launching ;  and 
the  Dolphin,  a  dispatch  steamer  of  1,500  tons,  ia  ready 
for  delivery. 

Certain  adverse  oritidsms  upon  the  designs  of  these 
cruisers  are  discussed  by  the  Secretary,  who  insists 
that  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
advisory  board  and  by  the  department  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  recent  developments  in  ship-building 
abroad. 

The  machineiy  of  the  double-turreted  monitors 
Puritan,  Terror,  and  Amphitrite,  contracted  for  under 
the  act  of  Mardi  8, 1888,  is  in  process  of  constmction. 
No  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  on  their 
armor  for  lack  of  the  necessary  appropriations.  A 
fourth  monitor,  the  Monadnock^  stul  remains  unfin- 
ished at  the  navv-yard  in  California.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  early  steps  be  taken  to  complete  these 
vessels,  and  to  provide  also  an  armament  for  the  moni- 
tor Miantonomoh. 

The  recommendations  of  the  naval  advisory  board, 
approved  by  the  department,  comprise  the  construc- 
tion of  one  steel  cruiser  of  4,500  tons,  one  cmiser  ot 
8,000  tons,  two  heavily  armed  gunboats,  one  li^ht 
cruising  gunboat,  one  difipatch-vessel  armed  with 
Hotohkiss  cannon,  one  armored  ram,  and  three  tor- 
pedo-boats. The  general  designs,  all  of  which  are 
calculated  to  meet  the  existing  wants  of  the  service, 
are  now  well  advanced,  and  the  constmction  of  the 
vessels  can  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  you  shall  giant 
the  neeessary  authority. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7, 1882.  au- 
thorized the  removal  to  the  United  States  of  the  bod- 
ies of  Lieutenant-Commander  Geoi^e  W.  De  Lonjg 
and  his  companions  of  the  Jeannette  expedition.  This 
removal  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  Lieu- 
tenants Harber  and  Schuetze.  The  remains  were 
taken  from  their  grave  in  the  Lena  Delta  in  March, 
1883,  and  were  retained  at  Yakutsk  until  the  follow- 
ing winter,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  to  admit 
oftheir  immediate  transportation.  Thev  arrived  at 
New  York  Febraary  20,  1884,  where  tney  were  re- 
ceived with  suitable* honors. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
proved February  18, 1884,  a  naval  expedition  was  fitted 
out  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Greely,  United 
States  Army,  and  of  the  party  who  had  been  engaged 
under  his  command  in  scientific  observations  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay.  The  fleet  consisted  of  the  steam-sealer 
Thetis,  purchased  in  England ;  the  Bear,  purchased  at 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland ;  and  the  Aleit,  which  was 
generously  provided  by  the  British  Qovemment 
Preparations  for  the  expedition  were  promptly  made 
b^  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv,  with  the  active  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Commander  George 
W.  Coffin  was  placed  m  charge  of  the  Alert,  and  Lieu- 
tenant William  H.  Emory  in  command  of  the  Bear. 
The  Thetis  was  intrusted  to  Commander  WinCleld  8. 
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Sohley.  to  whom  was  also  aasigned  the  raperintend-  might  be  made  effective  br  employment  of  a  special 

ence  of  the  entire  expedition.  stamp,  whose  cost  should  oe  oommeDsimte  witn  the 

Immectiately  upon  its  arrival  at  Upemavik,  the  fleet  expense  of  the  extra  service, 

began  the  dangerous  naviffation  of  Melville  Bay,  and  In  some  of  the  laige  cities  private  express  oompa- 

in  spite  of  every  obstacle  reached  Littleton  Island  nies  have  undertaken  to  outstrip  the  Government 

on  June  22,  a  fortnight  earlier  than  any  vessel  had  mail-carriers,  by  affording  for  the  proznpt  transmis- 

before  attained  that  point.     On  the  same  day  it  sionoflettent  better  facilities  than  hiave  hitherto  been 

crossed  over  to  Ca^w  Sabine,  where  Lieutenant  Oreelv  at  the  command  of  the  Post-Offioe. 

and  the  other  survivors  of  his  party  were  discoveiea.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 

After  taking  on  board  the  livinj?  and  the  bodies  of  the  discourage  such  enterprises,  and  in  no  better  mode 

dead  the  renef-ehips  sailed  for  St.  John's,  where  they  can  that  policy  be  maintained  than  in  supplying  the 

arrived  on  July  17.   They  were  appropriately  received  public  with  the  most  efficient  mail  service  that,  with 

at  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  on  August  1,  and  at  l^ew  York  due  regard  to  its  own  best  interests,  can  be  fturniahed 

on  August  8.    One  oi  the  bodies  was  landed  at  the  for  its  accommodation. 

former  place.    The  others  were  put  on  shore  at  Gov-  The  Attorney-General  renews  the  recommendation 

emor's  Island,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  contained  in  his  report  of  last  year  touching  the  fees 

was  inteired  in  the  national  cemetery^  were  forwarded  of  witnesses  and  jurors. 

thence  to  the  destinations  indicated  by  fiiends.    The  He  favors  radiosl  changes  in  the  fbe  bill,  the  adop- 

oiffanization  and  conduct  of  this  relief  expedition  tion  of  a  system  by  whicn  attorneys  and  marshals  of 

r^ect  great  credit  upon  all  who  contribute  to  its  the  United  States  shall  be  compenaated  solely  by  sala- 

Buccess.  ries^  and  the  erection  by  the  Government  of  a  peni- 

In  this  the  last  of  the  stated  messages  that  I  shall  tentiary  for  the  confinement  of  offenders  againat  its 

have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the  laws. 

United  States,  I  can  not  too  strongly  uige  upon  its  at-  Of  the  varied  governmental  concerns  in  charge  of 

tention  the  duty^  of  restoring  our  navy  as  rapidly  as  the  Interior  Department  the  report  of  its  Secretary 

possible  to  the  high  state  of  efficiency  which  formerly  presents  an  interesting  sununaiy.    Among  the  topics 

chuacterized  it    As  the  long  peace  that  has  lulled  deserving  particular  attention  I  refer  you  to  his  ob- 

us  into  a  sense  of  fancied  security  may  at  any  time  servations  respecting  our  Indian  affairs,  the  pre-emp- 

be  disturbed,  it  is  plain  that  the  policy  of  strength-  tion  and  timber- culture  acts,  the  failure  or  ndlroad 

ening  this  arm  of  the  service  is  dictated  by  considera-  companies  to  take  title  to  lands  granted  by^  the  Gov- 

tions  of  wise  economy,  of  just  rcgaixi  for  our  fUture  emment,  and  the  operations  of  the  Pension-Offloe, 

tranquillity,  and  of  true  appreciation  of  the  dig^iity  the  Patent-Office,  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  Bn- 

and  honor  of  the  republic.  reau  of  Education. 

The  report  of  toe  Postmaster-General  acquaints  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  dicnmstanoe 

you  with  the  present  condition  and  needa  of  ^e  postal  that,  both  as  between  the  different  Indian  tribes  and 

service.  as  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  the  past  year 

It  discloses  the  gratifying  fiict  that  the  loss  of  reve-  has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace, 
nue  from  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  letter^postage  In  this  circumstance  the  President  is  glad  to  find 
recommended  in  my  messaco  of  December  4,  1882,  justification  for  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  its 
and  effected  by  the  act  of  March  8, 1888,  has  been  dealing  with  the  Indian  Question,  and  confirmation  of 
much  less  than  was  generally  anticipated.  My  recom-  the  views  which  were  ftJly  expressed  in  his  first  com- 
mendation of  this  reduction  was  based  upon  the  bo-  munication  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
lief  that  the  actual  falling  off  in  receipts  m)m  letter-  The  Secretary  urges  anew  the  enactment  of  a  statute 
postages  for  the  year  immediately  succeeding  tiie  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  on  the  Indian 
change  of  rate  would  be  $8,000,000.  It  has  proved  to  reservations,  and  recommends  the  passage  of  the  bill 
be  only  $2,876,000.  now  pendixig  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 

This  is  a  trustworthy  indication  that  the  revenue  purchase  of^a  tract  of  18,000  square  miles  fh)m  the 

will  soon  be  restored  to  its  former  volume,  by  the  Sioux  reservation.    Both  these  measures  are  worthy 

natural  increase  of  sealed  correspondence.  of  approvaL 

I  confidently  repeat,  therefore,  the  recommendation  I  concur  with  him  also  in  adviaing  the  repeal  of  the 

of  my  lost  annual  message,  that  the  single-rate  post-  pre-emption  law,  the  enactment  of  statutes  resohing 

Sfle  upon  drop  letters  be  reduced  to  one  cent  wherever  the  present  legal  complications  touching  lapsed  grants 

toe  payment  of  two  cents  is  now  required  by  law.  to  railroad  companies,  and  the  funding  of  the  debt  of 

The  double  rate  b  only  exacted  at  offices  where  the  the  several  Pacific  railroads  under  such  guarantee  as 

carrier  system  is  in  operation,  and  it  appears  tiiat  at  shall  effectually  secure  its  ultimate  payment, 

those  offices  the  increase  in  the  tax  upon  local  letters  The  report  of  the  Utah  commission  will  be  read 

defVays  the  cost  not  only  of  its  own  collection  and  with  interest 

delivery,  but  of  the  collection  and  delivery  of  all  It  discloses  the  results  of  recent  legislation  looking 

other  mail  matter.    This  is  an  inequality  tfaiat  ought  to  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  polygamy  in 

no  longer  to  exist.  that  Territorv.    I  still  believe  that  if  that  abominable 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster-  practice  can  oe  suppressed  by  law  it  can  only  be  by 

General  that  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  rating  of  first-  the  most  radical  isolation  consistent  with  the  re- 

daas  matter  should  be  one  ounce  instead  of  one  hidf  straints  of  the  Constitution. 

ounce  as  it  now  is.    In  view  of  the  statistics  Aimished  I  again  recommend,  therefore,  that  Congress  assume 

by  the  department  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  absolute  political  control  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 

the  change  would  result  m  any  loss  of  revenue;  that  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  oommiasionerB, 

it  would  greatly  promote  the  convenience  of  the  pub-  with  such  governmental  powers  as  in  its  judgment 

lie  is  beyond  dispute.  may  justly  and  wisely  be  put  into  their  hands. 

The  free-delivery  system  has  been  lately  applied  to  In  the  course  of  this  communication  reference  has 

five  cities,  and  the  total  number  of  offices  in  which  more  than  once  been  made  to  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 

it  is  now  in  operation  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  emment  as  regards  the  extension  of  our  foreijgn  trade. 

Experience  snows  that  its  adoption,  under  proper  It  seems  proper  to  declare  the  general  principles  that 

conditions,  is  equally  an  accommodation  to  the  public  should,  in  my  opinion,  underlie  our  national  efforts  in 

and  an  advantage  to  the  postal  service.    It  is  more  this  direction. 

than  self-sustaininff,  and  for  the  reasons  uned  by  the  The  main  conditions  of  the  problem  may  be  thus 

Postmaster- Genenu  may  properly  be  extended.  stated : 

In  the  opinion  of  that  officer  it  is  important  to  pro-  We  are  a  people  apt  in  meichanioal  pursmts  and  f^ 

vide  means  whereby  exceptional  dispatch  in  desding  tile  in  invention ;  we  cover  a  vast  extent  of  territory 

with  letters  in  f^^ee-deUvcry  offices  may  be  secured  ridi  in  agricultural  products  and  in  nearly  all  the  raw 

hy  payment  of  extraordinary  postage.    This  scheme  materiaU  necessary  for  sucoessfbl  manufboture ;  we 
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have  a  system  of  producdre  eBteblishments  mora  than  reduoing  tariff  burdens  on  sach  of  their  wares  as  nei- 

sufiident  to  supply  our  own  demands ;  the  wa^  of  ther  we  nor  the  other  Amerioan  states  are  fitted  to 

labor  are  nowhere  else  so  great ;  the  scale  of  living  of  produce,  and  thus  enabling  ourselves  to  obtain  in  re- 

oor  artisan  olaBsee  is  such  as  tends  to  secure  their  per^  turn  a  better  market  for  our  supplies  of  food,  of  raw 

•onal  comfort  and  the  development  of  those  higher  materials,  and  of  the  manufactures  in  wbioL  we  excel, 

moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  embarrassing  ele- 

of  good  citizens.    Our  system  of  tax  and  tariff  legis-  ments  in  the  great  national  conflict  between  protection 

lation  is  yielding  a  revenue  which  is  in  excess  of  the  and  firee  trade  may  thus  be  turned  to  good  account — 

present  needs  of  the  Government.  that  the  revenue  may  be  reduced  so  as  no  lonser  to 

These  are  the  elements  fh)m  which  it  is  sought  to  overtax  the  people ;  that  protective  duties  may  be  re- 
devise  a  scheme  by  which,  without  un&vorably  tained  without  becoming  burdensome;  that  our  ship- 
changing  the  oon<Mtion  of  the  working-man,  our  mer-  ping  interests  may  be  iudidouslv  enoouraeed,  tne 
ohant  marine  shall  be  raised  from  its  enfeebled  con-  currency  fixed  on  firm  oases,  ana  above  all  such  a 
dition  and  new  markets  provided  for  the  sale  beyond  unity  ot  interests  established  among  the  states  of  the 
our  borders  of  the  manitbld  fruits  of  our  industrial  Amerioan  system  as  will  be  of  great  and  ever-iucreaa- 
enterprises.  ing  advantage  to  them  all. 

The  problem  is  complex,  and  can  be  solved  by  no  All  treaties  in  the  line  of  this  policy  which  have 

ainffle  measure  of  innovation  or  reform.  been  negotiated  or  are  in  process  of  negotiation  con- 

The  countries  of  the  Amerioan  continent  and  the  tain  a  provision  deemed  to  be  requisite  under  the 

a4jaoent  islands  are  for  the  United  States  the  natural  dause  of  the  Constitutiion  limiting  to  the  House  of 

marts  of  suppljr  and  demand.    It  is  from  them  that  Bepresentatives  the  authority  to  originate  bills  for 

we  should  obtain  what  we  do  not  produce  or  do  not  raising  revenue. 

produce  in  sufficiency,  and  it  is  to  tnem  that  the  sur-  On  the  29th  of  February  last  I  transmitted  to  the 

plus  productions  of  our  fields,  our  mills,  and  our  Congress  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Civil-Service 

workuiops  should  flow,  under  conditions  that  will  CommisBion,  together  with  communications  f^m  the 

equalise  or  &vor  them  in  comparison  with  foreign  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the 

oompetition.  Government  respecting  the  practical  workings  of  the 

Four  paths  of  policy  seem  to  point  to  thb  end:  law  under  which  the  commission  had  been  acting. 

First,  a  series  of  rodprocai  oommerdal  treaties  The  good  results  therein  foreshadowed  have  been 

with  the  countries  of  America,  which  shall  foster  be-  more  than  realized. 

tween  us  and  them  an  unhampered  movement  of  The  system  has  fhlly  answered  the  expectations  of 
trade.  The  conditions  of  these  treaties  should  be  the  its  friends  in  securing  competent  and  faithfUI  public 
tne  admission  of  such  merohandise  as  this  country  seirants  and  in  protecting  the  appointing  officers  of 
does  not  produce  in  return  for  the  admisuon  free  or  the  Government  fh)m  the  pressure  of  personal  impor- 
onder  a  favored  scheme  of  duties  of  our  own  products  tunity,  and  from  the  labor  of  eTamining  the  daims 
~the  benefits  of  such  exchange  to  apply  only  to  goods  and  pretensions  of  rival  candidates  for  public  employ- 
earned  under  the  fiag  of  the  parties  to  the  contract ;  ment. 

the  removal,  on  both  sides,  from  the  vessels  so  privi-  The  law  has  had  the  unqualified  support  of  the  Prea- 

leged  of  all  tonnage  dues  and  national  imposts,  so  ident  and  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments. 

tluit  those  vessels  may  ply  unhindered  between  our  and  the  memben  of  the  commission  have  performea 

ports  and  those  of  the  other  contracting  parties,  though  their  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity.    Their  report  will 

without  infringing  on  the  reservoa  home  coasting  shortiy  be  submitted,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 

trade;  the  removal  or  reduction  of  burdens  on  the  such  reoommendations  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 

exported  products  of  those  countries  coming  within  existing  statute  as  shiUl  commend  themselves  to  the 

the  benefits  of  the  treaties ;  and  tbe  avoidance  of  the  Executive  and  the  commissioners  ohaiged  with  its 

tedinical  restrictions  and  penalties  by  which  our  in-  administration, 

leroonrse  with  those  countries  is  at  present  hampered.  In   view  of  the  general  and  persistent  demand 

Secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  consular  service  throughout  the  commercial  community  for  a  national 

of  the  United  States  on  a  salaried  footing,  thus  per-  bankrupt  lawj  I  hope  that  the  differences  of  sentiment 

mitting  the  relinquishment  of  consular  fees  not  only  which  nave  hitherto  prevented  its  enactment  may  not 

as  respects  vessels  under  the  national  fiag,  but  also  outlast  the  present  session. 

as  respects  vessels  of  the  treaty  nations  canying  goods  The  pestilence  which  for  the  past  two  years  has 

entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  treaties.  been  raging  in  the  countries  of  the  East  recently  made 

Thirdly,  the  enactment  of  measures  to  favor  the  its  appearanoe  in  European  ports  with  which  we  an 

construction  and  nuuntenanoe  of  a  steam  carrying-  in  constant  communication, 

marine  under  the  fiag  of  the  United  States.  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance 

Fourthly,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  currency  of  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  certain  ng- 

basis  for  uie  countries  of  America,  so  that  the  coined  ulations  restricting,  and  for  a  time  prohibiting,  the 

products  of  our  mines  may  dreulate  on  eoual  terms  importation  of  rags  and  the  admission  of  baggage  of 

throuffhont  the  whole  system  of  commonwealths.  This  Immigrants  and  of  travelers  arriving  fh>m  infected 

would  require  a  monetary  union  of  America,  whereby  quarters.    Lest  this  course  may  have  been  without 

the  output  of  the  bullion-producing  countries  and  the  strict  warrant  of  law,  I  approve  the  recommendation 

dreulaUon  of  those  which  yidd  neither  gold  nor  sU-  of  the  present  Secretary  tnat  the  Congress  take  action 


■took,  the  surplus  production  of  our  mines  and  mints  in  case  it  shall  unhappily  extend  to  our  shores. 
might  thus  be  utilized  and  a  step  taken  toward  the  The  annual  report  of  uie  commissionen  of  the  Bis- 
general  remonetization  of  silver.  trict  of  Columbia  reviews  tiie  operations  of  the  several 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  so  fiur  as  they  departments  of  its  munidpal  government.  I  ask  yonr 
can  be  attained  bv  separate  treaties,  the  negotiations  oarefhl  consideration  of  its  sugsestions  in  respect  to 
already  condudea  and  now  in  progress  have  been  legislation — espedally  oommenoing  such  as  relate  to 
directed,  and  the  fSivor  whidi  this  exuaiged  policy  has  a  revidon  of  the  dvil  and  crimind  code,  the  perform- 
thus  fu  received  warrants  the  belief  that  its  opera-  ance  of  labor  by  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
tiona  will  ere  long  embrace  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  in  the  jail,  the  construction  and  occupation  of  wharvea 
countries  of  this  hemisphere.  alonff  the  river  fVont,  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable 

It  is  by  no  means  desirable,  however,  that  the  policy  building  for  District  offices. 

under  condderation  should  be  applied  to  these  coun-  I  recommend  that,  in  recognition  of  the  eminent 

tries  alone.    The  healthftil  enlargement  of  aur  trade  services  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Tate  Generd  of  the  ar- 

with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  should  be  sought  by  mias  of  the  United  States  and  twioe  Preddent  of  this 
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nation,  the  Congress  confer  upon  him  a  suitable  pen-  accused  or  convicted  \>t  crime,  or  were  men  of  known 

sion.  vicious  and  brutal  habits  and  reputations. 

Certain  of  the  measures  that  seem  to  me  neoessaiy  4.  Whether  said  deputy-manhals  were  under  the 

and  expedient  1  have  now,  in  obedieuce  to  the  Con-  direction  and  control  or  partisans,  and  used  the  pow- 

stitution,  recommended  for  your  adoption.  ers  vested  in  them  in  the  mterest  of  any  political  party. 

As  respects  others  of  no  less  importance,  I  shall  and  aided,  countenanced,  and  encouraged  fhiuduleni 

content  myself  with  renewing  the  recommendations  and  illegitimate  voting  in  the  interest  or  such  political 

already  made  to  the  Congress,  without  restating  the  party  and  its  candidates. 

grounds  upon  which  such  recommendations  were  6.  What  number  and  what  kind  of  pistols  or  other 

baaed.  deadly  weapons  were  put  into  the  hands  of  said  dep- 

The  preservation  of  forests  on  the  public  domain,  utv-marshals,  who  furnished  the  said  weapons,  from 

the  granting  of  Government  aid  for  po{>ular  education,  wnence  were  they  received,  why  fhmishedL  ana  how 

the  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  so  as  to  many  of  such  weapons  have  been  retumea,  together 

make  effective  the  disapproval  by  the  President  ot  with  the  names  of  such  depuly-mamhals  as  have  failed 

particular  items  in  appropriation  Dills,  the  enactment  to  return  the  weapons  fhrnished  them, 

of  statutes  in  regard  to  the  filling  of  vacandes  in  the  6.  What  amount  of  monev  has  been  paid  to  such 

Presidential  office,  and  the  determining  of  vexed  ques-  deputy-marshals,  and  by  wnose  order  was  the  same 

taoDs  respecting  Presidential  inability,  are  measures  paid,  and  at  what  rate  per  day. 

which  may  juutlv  receive  your  serious  consideration.  7.  Any  other  matter  or  thin^  connected  with  or  ger- 

Aa  the  time  draws  nigh  when  I  am  to  retire  trom  mane  to  the  eeneral  subject  ofsuch  investi^tion. 

the  public  service,  I  can  not  retrain  fh)m  expressing  Betolved^  That  in  making  such  investigation  the 

to  the  members  of  the  National  Le^lature  witn  whom  said  committee  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  sub-corn- 

I  have  been  brought  into  ^rsoniu  and  official  inter-  mittee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  said 

course  my  sincere  appreciation  of  their  unfailing  cour-  committee  and  such  other  two  members  thereof  as  he 

tesy  and  of  their  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  may  select,  which  sub-committee  shall  have  full  power 

Executive  in  so  many  measures  calculated  to  promote  to  meet  and  hold  its  sessions  at  such  times  and  places 

the  best  interests  of  the  nadon.  as  may  seem  proper,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 

And  to  my  fellow-citizens  generally  I  acknowledge  to  compel  the  attenoance  of  witnesses  and  to  require 

a  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the  support  which  they  them  to  testifV,  to  employ  a  stenographer,  and  to  in- 

have  accorded  me  in  mv  administration  of  the  execu-  our  any  and  all  such  necessary  and  reasonable  expendi- 

tive  department  of  this  Government  tures  as  ma^*  be  deemed  requisite  for  the  purposes  of 

Chestbb  a.  Abthub.  such  investigation,  such  expenditures  to  oe  paid  out 

WABBoroTov,  D^ounber  1, 1884.  of  the  contii^nt  nmd  of  the  House. 

The  HertfoD  at  didnttf.— Deo.  2, 1884,  in  the  Mr.  Eeifer,  of  Ohio,  objected  to  the  oonsid- 

House  of  RepreBentatives.  Mr.  Follett,  of  Ohio,  eration  of  the  snbjeot,  on  the  ground  that  no 

introduced,  as  a  privilegea  qaestion,  the  follow-  question  of  privilege  was  presented.     If  the 

ing:  resolutionis  were  an  impeachment,  they  were 

I  do  impeach  Lot  Wright.  United  States  Marshal  privileged ;  but  if  they  merely  provided  for  an 

of  the  Southern  District  of  .Ohio,  of  high  crimes  and  investigation    into  the  official  conduct  of  a 

misdemeanors.  United  States  officer,  they  were  not  privOeged. 

tion  ot*la^ :              «^T**^°°  <>^  P<>^»  ^^  ^o^  And  he  claimed  that  these  resolutions  were 

In  that  he  appointed  a  hffge  number  of  general  and  «")ply  designed  to  cover  an  investigation.   The 

special  deputy-marshals  to  serve  at  the  several  voting  objection  was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that 


precincts  in  tne  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Follett  followed 

at  an  election  for  members  of  Congress  held  in  said  the  form  observed  previously  in  impeachment 

city  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  a.  d.  1884,  and  armed  ^«o«„      n«  ♦!»«  »,^^:y>«  ♦«  .^^»4>  * k^  -o.  »»ii.wi 

saii  deputy-marahils  with  pistols  and  other  deadly  ^?2?t     ^°.*^®  '"^^'^^^  to  adopt  the  so-called 

weapons  said  to  have  been  ftimished  by  the  War  De-  articles  of  impeachment  the  previous  question 

partment  of  the  United  States  Qovemment;  was  called,  and  during  the  limited  debate  that 

In  that  a  large  number  of  the  deputy-marehals  so  preceded  the  vote  the  Republicans  urged  the 

appointed  and  armed  were  notorious  criminals  and  necessity  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  inves- 

men  ot  known  vicious  and  brutal  habits  and  reputa-  ^^^^        «^w««*«6  «««  ow^/^  ^*  TL  *       \ 

tion,  and  many  of  them  non-residents  of  said  city  of  ^|^*^®°  .*<*  ^  to  take  in  aU  the  circumstances 

Cincinnati  and  of  said  State  of  Ohio ;  of  the  Cincinnati  election  and  cover  the  action 

In  that  the  said  deputv-marehals,  acting  under  his  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  authorities ; 

orders  and  directions,  aided,  abettedf,  and  encouraged  guch  a  course  the  Democrats  refused  to  sano- 

^Cup;^'eS.^^^'^"rS^hW  t'o^,    ^-  K«««.  o'  Ohio  «dd: 

the  honest  votera  of  said  city  in  flirtherance  ofthe  m-  ^  apprehend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  wiU  be 

terestsof  a  political  party  and  its  candidates:  There-  no  great  risk  at  prophecy  to  say  that  when 

fore,  these  resolutions  are  adopted  and  when  the 


tigate  such  charges  and  report  

1.  How  many  deputy-marehals,  general  and  special,  this  investigation,  that  committee  will  corn- 
were  appointed  and  authorized  by  said  United  States  meoce  a  political  investigation  from  the  first 
Marehal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  to  serve  at  ^nd  that  it  wU  1  there  end  in  just  such  an  invee- 
the  several  voting  precmcts  of  said  city  at  said  election,  ^  , .  JT  , .  *v:  T^jT  "  r  ,,  . ,  *  v*  r\ 
with  the  name  imd  residence  of  each  and  the  voting  tigation.  Jjeelmg  that  that  is  all  that  iB  going 
precinct  to  which  each  was  assigned.  to  be  accomplished,  we  were  very  desirous  that 

2.  What  citizens^  if  any,  of  said  several  precincts  there  might  be  considered  here,  by  means  of 


asked  for  the  appointment  of  such  deputy-marehals.  the  report  that  would  come  from  that  commit- 

with  the  names  of  such  citizens  and  the  reasons,  if  a-^   xi.\.  --,i,*%1a  <.;«-.,«4-;^n  ao  u  .r^vvA—^/i  ;««  4^k«f 

any  were  assigned,  for  such  request.  '  ^^  J*^®  ^^^^®  Situation  as  it  appe^ed  m  that 

8.  Whethefany,  and,  if  so,  how  many,  of  such  dep-  ^^eat  panorama  that  was  exhibited  m  Cinein- 
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few  days  prior  to  that  time.    I  think  it  would  verj  considerable  nnmber  of  men  to  go  to  the 

be  verj  important,  before  we  are  prepared  in  polls  and  see  that  peace,  quiet,  and  oi^er  were 

this  house  to  impeach  the  United  States  Mar-  preserved  there. 

shal  at  Cincinnati,  that  we  should  know  the  ^'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 

whole  situation  surrounding  that  officer  at  the  lieve  that  no  oeaceable,  quiet  citizen  of  tiie 

time  be  undertook  what  I  allege  to  be  all  that  he  United  States,  North  or  South,  is  ever  iignred 

undertook  to  do,  to  wit,  to  provide  that  there  hj  having  a  strong  peace  power  around  the 

should  be  a  peaceable  electiou,  that  all  persons  ballot-box  on  election-day.    Only  such  persons 

of  all  races  properly  citizens  of  the  United  as  go  to  the  polls  to  create  riot  and  disorder. 

States  might  go  and  cast  their  ballots.    I  would  and  prevent  others  from  voting  peaceably  and 

like  it  to  appear,  if  such  be  the  case,  that  at  quietly,  ever  object  to  a  strong  power  at  the 

the  very  time  these  deputy- marshals  were  ap-  polls  on  election- day  for  the  protection  of  vot-' 

pointed  in  Cincinnati  there  were  going  about  ers.    In  years  gone  by  I  have  raised  my  voice 

the  streets  of  that  city  officers,  claiming  at  here  and  elsewhere  in  favor  of  such  protection 

least  to  be  officers  of  that  municipal  corpora-  to  the  rights  of  voters.    I  have  voted  in  the  di- 

tion,  seizing  men  simply  because  they  were  rection  of  having  a  strong  power  to  protect  the 

colored  men,  and  carrying  them  off  and  putting  quiet,  peaceable  voter  everywhere  in  the  United 

them  in  the  station-houses  and  locking  them  States. 

up  by  the  hundred,  keeping  them  there  until  ^*  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  United  States 
the  polls  closed  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  in  all  national  matters.  Gentlemen  on  the 
and  then  turning  them  out  without  any  charges  other  side  of  the  house  have  but  recently  upon 
of  any  kind  against  them.  I  may  not  be  en-  the  public  rostrum  boasted  of  their  readiness 
tirely  correct,  but  the  newspapers  undertake  and  willingness  to  go,  with  all  the  power  and 
to  tell  us  that  there  were  in  one  station-house  strength  of  the  United  States,  into  foreign  lands 
over  three  hundred  colored  men  at  one  time,  and  upon  foreign  seas  to  protect  a  citizen  of  the 
against  whom  there  was  no  charge  alleged  at  United  States  whenever  ne  should  be  wronged 
Ml,  and  that  they  lay  there  in  that  station-house  or  harmed  in  any  way.  I  would  go  as  far  as 
all  throagh  election-day,  being  kept  there  in  he  who  goes  the  farthest  in  that  direction, 
order  that  they  should  not  go  to  the  polls  and  But  I  tdso  believe  in  protecting  a  citizen  of  the 
vote.  United  States  under  the  fla^  of  the  United 
^*  Now,  it  ought  to  be  known  what  was  the  States  and  within  its  boundaries.  Therefore  I 
condition  of  things  surrounding  this  United  believe  in  an  honest,  fur,  resolute  power  ex- 
States  officer  who  had  certain  duties  cast  apon  hibited,  when  the  law  authorizes  it,  to  preserve 
him  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  peace  and  quiet  and  order  at  elections  in  the 
I  would  like  this  investigation  to  be  broad  United  States,  and  whether  violations  of  law 
enough  and  full  enough  to  bring  to  us  and  lay  of  a  character  to  prevent  a  peaceable  citizen 
before  us  all  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  from  voting  may  exist  in  Ohio,  in  Mississippi, 
bun.  This  might  help  us  to  determine  whether  or  in  South  Carolina,  I  would  apply  eve^- 
or  not  he  acted  wisely  and  prudently,  in  the  where  the  same  rule  and  the  same  power.'' 
light  of  the  great  responsibility  which  was  Mr.  Follett  of  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  said : 
thrown  upon  him,  when  he  appointed  an  unu-  "  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  election  was 
anally  large  number  of  special  deputy-marshals,  held,  this  marshal  was  waited  upon  by  citizens 
It  might  also  enable  us  to  tell  whether  or  not  of  Ohio,  with  the  request  that  he  should  dis- 
this  officer  acted  within  the  proper  scope  of  close  what  his  intentions  were  for  the  election- 
his  legal  power  when  he  directed  his  special  day,  and  that  he  should  co-operate  with  the 
deputy-marshals  to  go  to  the  polls  and  do  their  State  officers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  fair 
duty  resolutely  under  all  circumstances.  While  and  honest  election.  He  said,  in  his  immacu- 
I  am  not  going  to  object  in  any  sense  to  the  late  dignity,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
investigation  here  proposed,  I  would  like  it  to  that  if  the  mayor  of  our  city  and  the  other  per- 
be  thorough  and  complete.  It  might  be  well  sons  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  there  was 
enough  for  this  committee  when  tney  go  out  a  fair  election  saw  fit  to  wait  upon  him,  his 
to  Cincinnati,  when  they  are  taking  this  testi-  majesty  would  be  at  his  office  at  certain  hours 
mony,  to  find  how  many  persons  have  been  in  the  day.  One  of  these  citizens,  the  presi- 
indicted  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  dent  of  one  of  our  leading  railroads^  one  of  the 
States  in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated —  most  prominent  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  replied 
how  many  persons  a  grand  jury,  having  as  its  to  him  in  strong  and  vigorous  language:  *  Were 
foreman  a  distinguished  Democrat  of  Cincin-  I  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  I  would  see  yon  in  a 
nati,  has  indicted  for  seizing  men  on  the  street  hot  place  before  I  did  so.  Tour  little  dignity 
and  imprisoning  them  for  no  other  reason  and  assuming  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  State  of 
no  other  purpose  in  the  world  tlian  to  prevent  Ohio !  And  your  office  greater  than  that  of  the 
them  from  voting — how  many  have  been  con-  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  I ' 

▼icted  after  fair  trial  for  this  kind  of  crime.    A  **  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  there  on 

presentation  of  such  facts  might  enable  us  to  that  day,  decorated  with  marshals'  badges,  men 

tell  whether  or  not  an  honest,  able,  resolute  professing  and  glorying  in  the  cognomen  of  the 

officer  of  the  United  States,  clothed  with  power  *  Terror  of  Black  Hills ' — ^men  just  out  of  the 

under  the  law,  acted  wisely  in  appointing  a  penitentiary  from  the  State  of  Kentucky— men 
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who  were  seen  and  known  to  be  residents  of  pose  coming  np  in  the  Senate  two  days  later, 

other  States.  -  It  has  been  said  here  that  the  In  the  House,  Mr.  Reagan,  of  TezaS)  brought 

United  States  court  is  prosecuting  one  side  only,  forward  the  bill  reported  by  the  Oommittee  on 

That  is  true.    The  marshal  of  the  United  States  Commerce  at  the  previous  session,  but  neyer 

knowmgly  brought  persons  from  outside  the  considered,  and  moved  to  substitute  a  measure 

State   and   decorated   them    with    marshals'  of  his  own  therefor.    The  committee^s  biU  was 

badges;  but  no  Government  officer  prefers  a  as  follows: 


charge  against  him  or  brings  complaint  before 


dear  the  road  to  the  ballot-box,  that  he  might  poitation  of  property  by  rulioad  ftom  one  State  or 

get  there  and  deposit  Ms  vote,  if  he  interfered  J^^J^ry  to  or  through  one  or  more  other  States  or 

S,ui»  *»«A  ^#  ♦kil^  ^A*vn4>»    «no*oUi.i<.  €»^4kT,Aiw%^  Territories  of  the  United  States,  pr  to  or  from  any 

with  one  of  these  deputy  -marshals  standing  f^^^^^  country,  shall  be  reasonable  for  such  service. 

between  mm  and  tne  Daiiot-oox,  is  immediate-  Section  2.  Tnat  it  shall  be  unlawftil  for  any  person 

ly  arrested,  brought  before  the  United  States  or  persons  so  engaged  as  aforesaid  directly  or  in« 

court,  and  punisned  in  accordance  with  that  directly  to  charge  to  or  receive  from  any  person  or 

law  for  interferiius  with  the  United  States  de^  lSZ>rd^^aZ  '^1,7^'^^  c^?- 

t'!r?*'i      '             1.       1.        -J             1.  or  received  flt)m  any  Other  person  or  persons  for  like 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say  that  we  and  contemporaneous  service  in  the  canying,  reoeiv- 

want  to  suppress  investigation.     On  the  con-  uur,  delivering^  storing,  or  handling  the  same  under 

trary,  these  resolutions  provide  for  the  widest  BubrtMtially  sunilar  dicumstanoes ;  imd  aU  persons 

•v^flolvi^  .^^.>A  ;«  4K««  iw^l,^»4i^^4i^-^      a^  #«.  »«  engaged  as  aforesaid  shall  furnish,  without  discrimi- 

possible  scope  m  this  investigation.    So  far  as  ^-J*  ^  ^^  ^^^  fscUities  for  the  Jarriage,  receiving, 

the  marshal  is  concerned,  God  knows  I  would  delivery,  storage,  and  hi^ndii^g  of  all  property  of  like 

not  prevent  him  from  making  any  excuse,  if  character  earned  by  him  or  them,  ana  i£all  perform 

excuse  he  has,  for  the  conduct  which  disgraced  ^^  equal  expedition  the  same  kind  of  services  con- 

the  dty  of  Cincinnati  and  the  election  upon  the  J^^^^* "^N^S^^^pS^ot ^m*tiS" 

14th  of  lart  October.     But,  sir,  when  an  offi-  q^  ^^y  contrict,  agreement,  or^eretanding,^8h2l 

cer  of  the  Umted  States  puts  himself  into  the  be  maae  to  prevent  the  carriage  of  any  property  from 

hands  and  under  the  control  of  that  distin-  being  and  being  considered  as  one  continuous  carriage, 

guished  citizen  of  New  York,  John  I.  Daven-  i»  J^«  meaning  of  thte  act,  from  the  place  of  shipment 

nort  (my  friend  from  New  York  knows  who  SrSiptLt^itl^S?^^ 

he  18),  and  such  distinguished  eitizens  as  Fow-  ^as  made  m  good  faith  for  some  practical  and  neoes- 

ell  Clayton,  of  Arkansas,  who  was  there  the  sarv  purpose,  without  any  intent  to  avoid  or  interrupt 

whole  day  giving   instructions ;   such  distin-  Bucn  continuous  carriage,  or  to  evade  any  of  the  pro- 

guished  citizens  as  Mr.  PlUey,  whose  character  ^J^^S^^^mt^shaU  be  unlawful  for           rson  or 

is  known  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri ;  such  ^^^  engaged  hi  the  tewMportation  o!?prop«ty  as 

distinguished  citizens  as  many  who  congregate  aforesaid  miectly  or  indirect^  to  allow  any  rebate, 

about  this  Capitol  daring  the  sessions  of  Con-  drawback,  or  other  advantage  in  any  form,  unon  ship* 

gress — such  men  as  M^fresh ;   such  distin-  ni«nto  ™»de  or  services  rendered  as  aforesaid  by  him 

guished  citizens  as  one  who,  I  blush  to  say,  has  SJSf5v7Sft»If.'*^JIJS^  drcumstanoes,  are  not 

V                 ixs          ^  ^L     TT  •x  J   cia.  J.  allowed  to  aU  otner  persons. 

been  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  a  man  8^.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawftd  for  any  person  or 

who  has  presided  over  the  Pension  Department  persons  enffaged  in  tiie  carriage,  receiving,  storage^  or 

of  this  Government,  the  chief  detective  of  that  nandling  of  property  as  mentioned  in  tiie  fjvt  section 

department,  who  for  two  weeks  was  there  set-  o^^^""  act  to  enter  mto  Miy  combumtion,  contracLor 

tin^  up  the  job  to  do  exactly  what  was  done,  r SSsfc/r  V-^S^^^-^^^^^^ 
to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  the^people,  to  make  vent  the  oarnage  of  such  propeity  from  being  con- 
that  fraud  possible  and  successful — when  such  tinuous  from  the  place  ot  shipment  to  the  place  of 
men  as  these  control  and  govern  an  officer  of  destination-  whether  carried  on  one  or  several  rsil- 

the  United  Stotes  for  the  purpose  of  aocom-  «>^-  ^^  **  **^  be  unlawftd  for  any  person  or 

, .  iV            ^^awo  *w»   WW  |/M*|^vo«  V.  awv^  pcrsous  carrvmg  property  as  aforesaid  to  enter  mto 

phshing  such  results,  when  by  such  means  as  Ji^y  contract,  agrement,  or  combination  for  the  pool- 

these  I  am  counted  out  of  a  seat  in  Congress,  ing  of  freights,  or  to  pool  the  freights,  of  diiftrent  and 

it  is  not  my  loss  that  is  to  be  considered — for  competing  railroads,  bv  dividing  between  them  the 

that  I  care  not^it  is  the  country's  threatened  ^^A^^  °'"  '^^^rt^'f  th^^  ^*  earnings  of  such  laU- 

destruotion,  the  s1»b  at  liberty  which  you  have  g/j  ^  TLTthS'provisi^  of  this  set  shall  arply 

given  by  that  act                                                  ^  to  all  property,  and  the  receiving,  delivcir,  loacGng, 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  a  di-  unloamng,  handling,  storing,  or  carriage  of  the  same, 

vision,  and  the  committee  submitted  a  report  on  one  actually  or  substantiaUy  continuous  oarriage, 

March  8, 1885,  at  the  close  of  the  session.  fjf  ff  J^f  CiSlL'^^'S?^^'''^^ 

,  . J..    ^'                  Tx       A   tae%i       1.M1  ^  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  the  compensation 

Uter^tete  Ce«««rfe.-Dec.  2,  1884,  a  bill  for  therefor,  whether  such  property  be  carried  wholly  on 

the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  one  railroad  or  piutly  on  several  railroads,  and  whether 

of  Inter-State  Commerce,  and  for  the  regula-  auch  services  are  performed,  or  compensation  paid  or 

tion  of  such  commerce,  came  up  for  considera-  .  wo^ved  by  or  to  one  person  alone,  or  in  connection 

tion  in  the  House  of^epresentative^  and  the  ^^".ra'^^T^LS't^^S^^^            officer  of  such 

subject  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Oon-  company,  or  other  person  who  shall  violate  any  of 

gress  during  the  session,  a  bill  for  the  same  pur-  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  any  peaon 
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ligiired  for  the  actiul  cUuna^  oauBed  by  such  viola- 
tion, which  nuiy  be  leooyered  in  any  State  or  United 
States  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  court  be- 
fore wliioh  anj  such  action  is  tried,  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  the  violation  was  willfUl,  or  continued  alter  the 
notice  provided  by  the  tenth  section  of  this  act,  shall 
make  an  allowance  by  way  of  additionid  costs  to  the 
party  ii^jured  sufficient  to  cover  all  his  counsel  and 
attorney  fees,  and  all  expenses  snd  disbursements  in 
the  action,  including  lus  own  necessary  personal  ez- 
tnwiseSj 

Sxo.  7.  That  any  ooriwration  or  person  violating 
this  act  is  guilty  of  a  niisdemeanor,  and  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  each  violation.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  all  prosecutions  arising  under  this  sectiotf. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  district  attornevs  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  and  prosecute  to  effect  criminalpro- 
oeedings  for  all  such  violations.  The  provisions  ofthis 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  first  section  of  this  act 

Sio.  8.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  three  commiasioners,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
of  experience  in  the  law  and  one  of  experience  in  rail- 
road business,  who  shall  be  collectively  known  ss 
the  commission  of  interstate  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  respect  of  inter- 
state oommeroe.  One  of  sidd  commissioners  shall  hold 
hu  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  one  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  and  the  other  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
to  be  respecpvely  designated  by  Uie  President,  ana 
thereafter  ssid  commissionerB  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  term  of  six  years ;  and  a  commissioner  appointed 
to  any  vacancy  snail  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  term. 
Any  one  of  said  commissioners  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  cause,  but  not  otherwise.  Said  com- 
missionen  shall  devote  their  whole  time  and  abilities 
to  the  duties  of  their  ofiioo,  and  shall  not  accept  or 
engage  in  any  office  or  employment  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  thl;^  aoL  If  either  commissioner, 
after  his  appointment,  shall  be,  or  shall  become  by 
inheritance  or  operation  of  law,  pecuniarily  interested. 
in  any  railroad  or  railroad  security,  he  shall,  within 
thirty  days,  divest  himself  of  such  interest ;  and  uj^n 
his  uilure  to  do  so,  or  upon  his  voluntarily  becoming 
interested  in  any  such  railroad  or  railroad  security, 
ids  office  shall  become  vacant.  No  commissioner 
shall  participate  in  any  hearing  or  proceeding  in 
which  ne  luu  any  pecumary  interest  whatever.  £aoh 
commissioner  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $7,600, 
payable  like  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  tne  courts  of 
the  United  States:  Ptovided^  That  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  oath  required  of  them  by  law,  take  and 
subacribe  to  an  oath  that  they  are  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  interested  in  the  ownership  or  earnings  of 
any  nulroad  company  whatsoever. 

Sao.  9.  That  the  said  conmiission  shall  exercise 
only  the  powers  by  this  act  conferred.  Said  commis- 
sion may  appoint  a  clerk,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
keep  a  full  and  fkithftil  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
saia  conuniauon,  and  otherwise  to  assist  the  members 
thereof  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  snd  who 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $S.500 ;  and  also  one 
accountant,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  at  the  request  of  said  commis- 
aion,  may  also  furnish  the  commission  such  additional 
<derical,  engineering,  expert,  or  other  service  as  they 
may  request  and  be  shall  deem  proper.  Actual  and 
necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by 
said  commissioners,  or  their  employ^  under  their 
orders,  shall  be  allowed  them,  lor  which  vouchers 
shall  be  rendered.  The  commissioners,  their  experts 
and  derks,  may  pass  and  repass  over  any  railroad 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  ftce  of  char^fi^,  when- 
ever engaged  in  (he  performance  of  their  duties  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  but  neither  shall  accept  any 
other  pass,  gratuity,  or  favor  whatever  from  any  raii- 
ro«d  company. 


Sao.  10.  That  any  person  complaining  of  anything 
done  or  omitted  to  oe  done  by  any  railroad  company 
or  person  in  violation  or  contravention  of  this  act 


ing^  wmon  snaii  briefly  sute  tne  sumc 
plamt  If  the  petition  is  signed  'By  any  board  of 
trade  or  other  commercial  body,  or,  when  signed  by 
an  individual,  if  it  bears  the  ceitiflcate  of  any  district 
attorney  of  tne  United  States,  or  of  any  district  or 
county  attorney,  or  officer  corresponding  thereto,  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  that  he  has  examined  the  mots, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  the 
commission  is  hereby  required  to  entertsin  and  inves- 
tigate the  same.  In  all  other  cases  the  commission 
shall  decide  whether  or  not  the  petition  oiu^ht  to  be 
proceeded  with.  The  commission  may,  if  they  tiiink 
nt,  before  requiring  or  permitting  any  formal  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken  on  any  petition,  commumcate  the 
same  to  the  railroad  company  against  whom  it  is  made, 
BO  as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  making  such 
observations  or  taking  such  action  thereon  as  they 
may  think  fit.  The  commission  shall  have  power, 
ana  in  a  proper  case  is  required,  to  cause  a  copy  of 
the  petition  to  be  served  upon  the  railroad  company 
complained  against,  and  to  issue  a  notice  requiring 
such  company  to  appear  before  the  commission  ana 
answer  the  said  petition.  The  answer  shall  be  in 
writing.  After  tne  answer  is  filed  it  shall  then  be 
lawAil  for  the  commission,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  to  di- 
rect and  proeecute,  in  such  mode  and  by  such  persons 
or  means  as  it  shall  think  proper,  all  such  inquiries 
into  matters  of  fiust  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
enable  the  commission  to  form  a  just  conclusion  in 
respect  of  the  matters  of  said  petition.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings before  said  commission  shall  be  directed  by 
and  under  general  orders,  which  shall  secure  to  aU 
persons  interested  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  If  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  commission,  either  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  other  evidence  adduced  before  it^or 
by  the  report  of  any  person  to  whom  the  commission 
may  have  referred  the  inquiry,  or  any  part  thereof, 
that  anything  has  been  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in 
contravention  or  violation  ofthis  act,  by  any  railroad 
company  or  person  so  upon  due  and  proper  notice 
proceeded  against,  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  such  com- 
mission to  make  and  record  its  report  in  writing  in 
respect  of  any  such  contravention  or  violation  of  this 
act,  which  report  shall  comprise  and  embrace  the 
findings  of  the  commission  upon  and  in  respect  of  all 
questions  of  &ct  in  issue  or  involved  in  such  proceed- 
ings. Within  a  reasonable  time^  not  to  exceea  twenty 
days,  after  such  report  and  findings  are  made  by  the 
comznission,  it  shsll  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  served 
upon  or  delivered  to  the  railroad  company  so  found 
to  have  violated  this  act,  to  which  shall  be  appended 
a  notice  to  be  issued  by  said  commission  to  sucn  com- 
pany forthwith  to  cease  snd  desist  fh>m  such  viola- 
tion ;  and  also  to  deliver  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the  act  com- 
plained of  occurred  another  copy  of  such  report,  find- 
ings, and  notice. 

Sxo.  11.  That  upon  notice  that  any  such  railroad 
company  has  neglected  or  reftiaed  to  conform  to  the 
decision  of  said  commission,  and  to  desist  from  such 
violation  or  contravention  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  district  attorney  to  apply  by  petition,  in 
the  name  of  the  party  aggrieved,  to  tne  Cirouit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  such  district,  for,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  court  to  grant,  an  order  upon 
such  ndlroad  company  to  show  cause  why  such  com- 
pany should  not  be  enjoined  and  restruned  sgainst 
the  continuance  of  such  violation,  and  for  such  other 
order  and  relief  in  the  premises  as  may  be  just  and 
proper.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  order  or  de- 
cree in  the  premises,  final  or  otherwise,  such  court 
shidl  be  always  open,  and  the  day  on  which  any  such 
Older  or  decree  is  made  shall  be  a  special  term  of  such 
court    Upon  the  service  and  return  of  such  order  to 
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show  cause,  and  notioe  to  the  parties  interested,  such  gether  or  separately,  and  either  in  private  or  public, 

court  shall  proceed  in  a  summary  manner  to  ascertain  but  any  proceeding  before  them  shall  be  public  upon 

whether  Ae  said  report  and  findings  are  true ;  and  the  request  of  either  party  thereto ;  and  a  migority  of 

whenever  said  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  said  commission  may  determine  any  question  submit- 

company  has  done  or  is  doing  any  act  in  violation  or  ted.    The  commission  shall  prescnbe  a  railroad  year, 

contravention  of  this  act  in  said  report  and  findings  and  a  system  of  reports  covering  said  year  to  be  ren- 

described,  it  shall  so  a^jud^ ;  and  it  then  shall  be  dered  by  railroad  companies ;  examine  the  books  and 

the  duty  of  said  court  forthwith  to  issue  a  writ  of  in-  accounts  of  said  companies  at  such  times  as  may  be 

junction,  requiring  such  railroad  company  to  desist  deemed  by  them  necessary ;  see  that  all  United  States 

from  such  violation,  and  in  respect  of  the  matters  in  laws  relatmg  to  said  compaiiies  are  enforced ;  fiimish 

said  report  contained  to  conform  to  and  obey  all  the  such  inlbnmition  to  the  several  departments  of  the 

provisions  of  said  act.    Such  court  may  enforce  obedi-  Government,  or  the  Government  directors  of  any  of 

ence  to  any  such  injunction,  order^  or  decree,  by  any  said  railroaos,  in  regard  to  the  tarifis  of  fares  and 

person  or  party,  by  fine,  proceedings  for  contempt,  freight,  or  the  accounts  of  said  railroads,  as  may  be 

and  all  other  means  withm  its  lawful  jurisdiction  required  of  them  or  as  they  may  deem  expedient; 

sitting  as  a  court  of  equity.    Any  person  interested  to  make  an  annual  report  of  their  doings  to  Congress 

restrain  such  violation  may,  on  application  to  the  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year ; 

court,  be  allowed  to  appear  and  be  oeard  by  himself  and  otherwise  endeavor  to  procure  the  data  neoessaiy 

or  counsel ;  and  upon  proof  that  any  district  attorney  to  the  gradual  enactment  of  an  intelligent  system  of 

has  fiuled  in  any  proper  case  for  the  period  of  ten  nationiu  l^slation  regulating  interstate  railroad  oom- 

days  to  a^ply  for  such  order  to  show  cause,  the  court  meroe. 

may  pennit  such  application  to  be  made  and  prose-  Seo.  15.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 

outed  to  effect  by  or  m  behalf  of  any  person  so  mt«r-  provide  suitable  offices  and  a  room  for  thepublic  ses- 

ested.    Such  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  award  or  sions  of  the  commission  in  the  dty  of  Washington, 

deny  costs  to  any  party  to  such  proceeding.    In  any  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  commission  shiul  be 

case  where  the  court  shall  adjudge  that  the  violation  paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  in  the  Federal  courts, 

of  this  act  by  any  company  has  been  willful,  or  con-  and  depositions  de  bene  eeee  and  under  commission 

tinned  after  notice  to  desist  therefrom,  the  court  may  may  be  taken  to  be  used  before  the  oommisaion  in 

award  to  any  part^  injured  such  a  gross  sum  by  way  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  in 

of  costs  as  will  reimburse  all  his  costs,  charges,  ex-  such  courts.    The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  com- 

penses,  counsel  fees,  and  disbursements,  to  be  paid  by  mission  shall  be  provided  for,  audited,  and  pidd  in  the 

such  oompanv.  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  judges  and  other  judi- 

Sbo.  12.  Tiiat  the  commission  may  make,  and  frt>m  cial  expenses, 

time  to  time  amend,  such  general  orders  as  may  be  Sso.  16.  That  said  board  of  commissioners  shall 

requisite  for  the  order  and  regulation  of  proceedings  inquire  into  that  method  of  railroad  management  or 

before  it,  including  all  forms  for  proceeding,  notices  combination  known  as  pooling,  snd  state  the  result  of 

and  the  service  thereof,  and  for  tne  prescnbing,  di-  their  inquiry  in  their  first  annual  report,  and  whether, 

rectinff,  or  regulatixig  any  matters  autnoiized  by  this  in  their  judgment,  any,  and  if  so  what,  legislation  is 

act   All  the  proceemngs  before  said  commismon  shall  expedient  in  relation  thereto. 

be  upon  reasonable  notice  to  all  parties  interested,  Sso.  17.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the 

and  such  forms  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  property  wholly 

those  in  use  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    Any  within  one  State  or  Territoiy  and  not  destined  for 

party  may  appear  and  be  heard  in  person  or  by  attor-  continuous  carriage  beyond  such  State  or  Territonr, 

ney.  or  to  property  carried  for  the  United  States,  or  to  the 

Ssc.  18.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  com-  transportation  of  persons  or  articles  free  or  at  reduced 

mission  shall,  subject  as  in  this  act  mentioned,  have  rates  lor  State  or  munidpal  governments  or  for  charita- 

ftill  power  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  all  questions  ble  purposes,  or  to  or  from  public  fairs  and  expositions 

of  fiiet  arising  under  this  act,  and  shall  also  have  the  for  exhibition  thereat, 

powers  following:  Sxo.  18.  That  in  the  construction  of  this  act  the 

(a)  They  may,  by  subpoena  or  order  to  be  served  by  phrases  *^  railroad  corporation  "  and  **  railroad  com- 
a  person  by  them  authorized,  require  the  attendance  pany  "  shall  be  held  to  be  synonymous,  and  to  sumify 
of  witnesses,  and  of  all  such  persons  as  they  tMnk  fit  a  corporation  which  either  owns  or  operates  a  rauroad 
to  call  before  them,  or  before  any  person  by  them  as  atoresaid,  and  shall  include  receivers,  lessees,  and 
authorized  to  prosecute  an  inquiry.  trustees  operating  railroads,  and  all  persons  named  in 

(b)  They  may  require  the  production  of  all  books,  the  first  section  of  this  act.    The  word  '^  person  "  in 

S,perB,  and  documents  relating  to  any  matter  before  this  act  includes  plurality  of  persons,  corporate  and 

em,  and  to  that  end  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  incorporate,  and  all  persons  in  any  manner  engaged 

court  of  the  United  States.          •  in  interstate  railway  commerce  in  whatever  capacitj, 

(e)  £ither  of  them  may  administer  oaths  and  afiElr-  whether  as  principals,  agents,  or  employes, 

mations.  Sxo.  19.  That  toe  sum  of  $40,000,  or  so  much  therfr- 

Seo.  14.  That  the  principal  office  of  the  commission  of  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 

shall  be  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  its  general  uses  and  purposes  of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

session  shall  be  held  and  its  records  and  archives  be  June  80,  ▲.  d.  1885,  and  the  intervening  time  anterior 

deposited.    Whenever  the  convenience  of  the  public  thereto. 

or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or  delay  or  ex-  ^  Reagan's  proposed  substitute  was  as  fol- 

pense  prevented  thereby,  the  commission  may  hold  ^        ,     ^^         ^    *^ 

special  sessions  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.    It  l^^^* 

may,  by  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  or  one  oi  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  qf  B^retenUk- 

the  persons  named  in  the  ninth  section  hereof,  or  by  ti/vet  of  the  United  States  qf  America  in  Congress  as- 

any  person  specially  appointed  by  the  commission,  sembled^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 

prosecute  any  inquiry  necessary  to  its  duties,  in  any  persons  engaged  alone  or  associated  with  ottiers  in  the 

part  of  the  United  States,  into  any  matter  or  question  transportation  of  propertv  by  railroad  from  one  State 

of  &ct,  and  may  specially  delegate  to  the  officer  or  per-  or  Territory  to  or  througn  one  or  more  other  States  or 

son  conducting  such  inquiry  such  powers  to  that  end  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  any 

as  are  by  tiiis  act  conferred  upon  tne  commission  and  foreign  country,  directly  or  indirectiy  to  chaige  to  or 

may  be  deemed  necessary.    JSvery  vote  and  official  receive  froxn  any  person  or  persons  any  greater  or  leea 

act  of  either  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  entered  of  rate  or  amount  of  frt:lght^  compensation,  or  reward 

record.    The  commiBsion  may  conduct  its  proceeding  than  is  charsed  to  or  received  from  any  other  person 

in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  conduce  to  the  dis-  or  persons  lor  like  and  contemporaneous  service  in 

patch  of  business  and  to  justice ;  they  may  sit  to-  the  oanying,  receiving,  delivering,  storing,  or  hand- 
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Hng  of  the  Mine.  All  charges  for  snoh  services  shall  main  in  force  nntil  another  schedule  shall  as  iiforesaid 
be  reasonable.  And  all  persons  engaged  as  aforesaid  he  substituted.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  tor  any 
shall  ftimish,  without  discrimination,  the  same  facili-  person  or  persons  engaged  in  carrying  property  on 
ties  for  the  carriage,  receivixig,  delivery,  stoni£[e,  and  railroads  as  aforesaid,  after  thirty  days  alter  the  pas- 
handling  of  all  property  of  ^e  character  earned  by  sage  of  this  act,  to  charge  or  receive  more  or  less  oom- 
him  or  them,  and  shall  perfbrm  with  equal  expedition  pcnsation  for  the  carrii^,  receiviiig,  delivery,  loading, 
the  same  kind  of  services  connected  with  tne  con-  unloading,  handling,  or  storing  of  anv  of  the  property 
temporaneous  transportation  thereof  as  aibreeald.  No  contemplated  hy  the  first  section  of  this  act  than  shall 
break,  stoppage,  or  interruption,  nor  any  contract,  be  specified  in  such  schedule  as  may  at  the  time  be  iu 
agreement,  or  understanding  shall  be  made  to  prevent  force. 

the  carriage  of  an^  proper^  ftom  being  ana  bein^r  Sao.  6.  That  each  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
treated  t»  one  contmuous  carriage,  in  the  meaning  <^  act  shall  apply  to  all  property,  and  the  receiving,  de- 
thts  actf  ftom  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  livery,  loading,  unloading,  handling,  storing,  or  car- 
destination,  unless  such  stoppage,  interruption,  con-  riage  of  the  same,  on  one  actually  or  substantially 
tract,  arranaemont,  or  understanding  was  made  in  continuous  carriage,  or  as  part  of  such  continuous  car- 
good  fiuth  ror  some  practical  and  necessary  purpose,  riaoe,  as  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
without  an^  intent  to  avoid  or  interrupt  such  con-  ana  the  compensation  therefor,  whether  such  property 
tinuous  carriage  or  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions  of  be  carried  wnollv  on  one  railroad  or  pertly  on  several 
this  act.  railroads,  and  whether  such  services  are  performed  or 

Sbo.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  compeniJ«tion  paid  or  leoeived  by  or  to  one  person 

persons  engazed  in  the  transportation  of  pronerty  alone  or  in  connection  with  another  or  other  persons. 

as  aforeaua  directly  or  indirectly  to  allow  any  reoate,  Sbo.  7.  That  each  and  every  act^  matter,  or  thing 

drawback,  or  other  advantage.  Ia  any  form,  upon  in  this  act  declared  to  be  unUwfhl  is  herebv  prohil^ 

shipments  made  or  services  r^iaered  as  aforesaid  by  ited ;  and  in  case  any  person  or  persons  as  denned  in 

him  or  them.  this  aoL  engaged  as  aforesaid,  shall  do,  suffer,  or  per- 

Sao.  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  mit  to  be  done  nnj  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act 

Ersons  engaged  in  the  carriage,  receiving,  storage^  or  prohibited  or  forbidden,  or  shall  omit  to  do  any  act, 
ndling  of  property  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act  required  to  be  done,  or 
of  this  act  to  enter  mto  anv  combination,  contract,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
agreement,  by  changes  of  sdiedule,  caniage  in  dif-  this  act,  such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
ferent  oars,  or  by  anv  other  means,  with  intent  to  to  the  person  or  persons  who  may  sustain  damage 
prevent  the  carriage  or  such  property  fh)m  being  con-  thereby  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
tinuous  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  damages  so  sustamed.  to  be  recovered  by  the  person 
destination,  whether  carried  on  one  or  several  rail-  or  persons  so  damagea  by  suit  in  any  State  or  United 
roads.  And  it  shall  be  unlawfhl  for  any  person  or  States  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  where  the  per- 
persons  carrying  property  as  aforesaid  to  enter  into  son  or  persons  causmg  such  damsge  can  be  tbuna  or 
any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination  for  the  pool-  may  have  an  agent,  (mice,  or  place  of  business ;  and 
ing  of  freights,  or  to  pool  the  flights,  of  different  and  if  tne  court  berore  which  any  such  action  is  tried  shall 
competing  railroads,  by  dividing  between  them  the  be  of  opinion  that  the  violation  of  the  law  was  will- 
aggregate  or  net  proceeds  of  the  earnings  of  such  rail-  All,  it  shall  make  an  allowance,  by  wav  of  addi- 
roads,  or  anv  portion  of  them.  tional  coats,  to  the  party  iigured  sufficient  to  cover  all 

Sao.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  his  counsel  and  attorney  fees.     Any  action  to  be 

or  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property  brought  as  i^oresaid  may  be  considered,  and  if  so 

aa  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  to  cnarge  brought  shall  be  regarded,  as  a  subject  of  eoui^  ju- 

or  receive  any  greater  compensation  for  a  similar  risdiotion  and  disoovenr,  and  affirmative  relief  may  be 

amount  and  kind  of  property,  for  carrying,  receiv-  sought  and  obtained  therein.    In  any  such  action  so 

ing,  storing,  forwarding,  or  handling  the  same,  for  a  brought  as  a  case  of  equitable  cognizance  as  aforesaid, 

shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  on  any  one  railroad :  any  director,  officer,  receiver,  or  trustee  of  any  oor- 

and  the  road  of  a  corporation  shall  include  all  the  road  poration  or  company  aforesaid,  or  any  receiver,  tnia- 

in  use  by  such  corporation,  whether  owned  or  operated  tee,  or  person  aforesaid,  or  any  agent  of  any  such 

by  it  under  a  contract,  agreement,  or  lease  by  such  corporation  or  company,  receiver,  trustee,  or  person 

corporation.  aforesaid,  or  of  any  of  them,  alone  or  with  anv  other 

»xo.  6.  That  all  persons  engaged  in  canjing  prop-  person  or  persons,  party  or  parties,  may  and  shall  be 

erty  as  provided  in  the  Ihrst  section  of  this  act  sliall  compelled  to  attend,  appear,  and  testify  and  give  evi- 

adopt  and  keep  posted  up  schedules  which  shall  dence ;  and  no  claim  that  any  such  testimony  or  evi- 

plainly  state :  dence  might  or  might  not  tend  to  criminate  the  per- 

1.  The  different  kinds  and  classes  of  proper^  to  be  son  testifying  or  giviqg  evidence  shall  be  of  any  avail, 

carried.  but  such  evmence  or  testimony  shall  not  be  used  aa 

8.  The  different  places  between  which  such  prop-  against  such  person  on  the  trial  of  any  indictment 

erty  shall  be  carrieo.  against  him.    The  attendance  and  apnearance  of  any 

S.  The  rates  of  freight  and  prices  of  carriage  be-  or  the  persons  who  as  aforesaid  may  oe  oomj>elled  to 
tween  such  plaoes,  anafbr  all  services  conneotea  with  appear  or  testify,  and  the  giving  of  the  testimonv  or 
the  receiving,  delivery,  loading,  unloading,  storing,  evidence  by  the  same,  respectively,  and  the  produo- 
or  handling  the  same.  And  the  accounts  fbr  su^  tion  of  booas  and  papers  thereby,  may  and  shall  be 
service  shall  show  what  part  of  the  charges  are  for  compelled  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  wit- 
transportation,  and  what  part  are  for  loading,  unload^  ness ;  and  in  case  any  deposition  or  evidence,  or  the 
'~  ,  and  other  terminal  facilities.  production  of  any  books  or  papers,  may  be  desired  or 
inch  schedules  mav  be  dhan^^  from  time  to  time  required  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for  or  sustaining 
■B  hereinafter  provided.  Copies  of  such  schedules  any  such  action,  the  same,  and  the  production  <^* 
shall  be  printed  in  plain,  large  type,  at  least  the  size  books  and  papers,  may  and  shall  be  had,  taken,  and 
of  ordinary  pica,  ana  shall  be  kept  plainly  posted  for  compelled  by  or  before  any  United  States  commis- 
public  inspection  in  at  least  two  places  in  every  depot  sioner,  or  in  any  manner  provided  or  to  be  provided 
where  freights  are  received  or  delivered ;  and  no  sudi  for  as  to  the  taking  of  other  depositions  or  evidence, 
Bohednle  shall  be  changed  in  any  particular  except  by  or  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  the  production  or 
the  substitution  of  another  schedule  containing  the  other  books  or  papers,  in  or  by  chapter  17  of  titie  18 
specifications  above  required,  which  substitute  sohed-  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  No 
me  shall  plainly  state  the  time  when  it  shall  go  into  action  aforesaid  shall  be  sustained  unless  brought 
effect,  ana  oopies  of  which,  printed  as  aforesaid.  shiUl  wiUiin  one  year  after  the  cause  of  action  shall  accrue. 
be  posted  as  above  provided  at  least  five  days  oefore  or  within  one  year  after  the  par^  complaining  shall 
the  same  shall  go  into  effect;  and  the  same  shall  re*  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  nis  right  of  action. 
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And  as  many  causes  of  actiou  as  may  aoorue  within  npon  the  people)  to  secure  or  prevent  legialft- 

the  year  may  be  joined  in  the  same  suit  or  com-  tion.      If  Congress  has  found  now  for  nine 

^  &^a  8.  That  any  director  or  officer  of  any  corpora-  y®*"  *^®  impossibility  of  l^lating  upon  tWs 

tion  or  company  acting  or  engaged  aa  atbreaaui,  or  great  question,  what  is  to  be  tiie  fate  of  the 

any  receiver  or  tanstee,  lessee,  or  person  acting  or  en-  people  if  their  interests  are  left  in  the  hands  of 

Hiaged  as  aforesaid,  or  any  agent  of  any  such  corpora-  three  men  upon  whom  all  these  inflnenoea  can 

tion  or  company,  receiver,  trustee,  or  person  afore-  ^^  concentrated?     I  do  not  deny  that  it  may 

said,  or  ot  one  of  them  alone,  or  with  any  other  J;     *'""VJ""»»'^~  •  "     !Li,^\J:ii  v/r  -^iTi 

corporation,  company,  person  or  party,  who  ahall  ^e  possible  to  secure  men  who  wiU  be  faithful 

willi'ully  do,  or  cause  or  willingly  suffer  or  permit  to  to  the  great  trust  committed  to  them ;  but  to 

be  done,  an^  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act  prohib-  undertake  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  a  oom- 

ited  or  forbidden,  or  who  shoU  aid  or  abet  ^erein,  mission  would  expose  any  men  to  the  severest 

or  shall  wiUfully^it  or  fail  to  do  any  act,  mattar,  or  ^  .^  ^^         ^  imposed  upon  them, 
thinff  m  this  act  required  to  be  done,  or  cause  or  will-        It?,    ? .  ^r  m    •"'f^*'*^  m^/vm  «  «^".  ^ 

Sgly  suflfer  or  pennit  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  so        "  My  fnend  from  Iowa  asks  me  if  I  can  pomt 

directed  or  reauired  by  this  act  to  be  dione  not  to  be  out  the  difiference  in  point  of  difiSculty  between 

so  done,  or  shall  aid  or  abet  any  such  omission  or  fail-  getting  honest  commissioners  and  the  difficulty 

^'  '^''  ^^l^  ^%  °ii  ^^  i^S**^^'^  of  tiiis  act,  or  ^f  ^^^^^^  honest  judges.    J  do  not  know  that 

aid  or  abet  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  j    5L  ^^;«*  .x„*  ♦t*^  ^:a^^«»»/.a  ;«  c«^i>  «  «r««  «- 

and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shkU  be  fined  not  les^  ^  can  point  out  the  difference  m  such  a  way  as 

than  $1,000.  Will  be  satisfactory  to  mm.    But  judges  are 

Sko.  9.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  appointed  with  reference  to  the  general  legal 

carriage,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  or  forwardhiff  powers  which  they  are  to  exercise,  while  these 

S^iTn^'S.S^^tT'^™^  commissioners  would  be  appointed  with  refer- 
m>m  or  destinea  to  some  loreiffn  countiy  or  otner  ^    ax^  •«»     j  Ai  -j  j  x?      •    xi.- 

State  or  Territory ;  nor  shall  it  apply  to  property  car-  ence  to  the  specifac  duties  provided  for  m  this 

ried  for  the  United  States  at  lower  rates  of  freight  and  act  relating  to  railroads.^   Judges  have  many 

chaigesthanfor  the  general  public,  or  to  the  transport  motives  in  connection  with  subjects  of  juris- 

totion  of  ajtides  free  or  at  reduced  rates  of  freight  ^lotio^  ^^^^^  than  raib-oads  to  preserve  their 

for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  pubbc  fairs  and  i„4.^„.4.„      t  i.««^  ^^iA  t  a^  «^f  /1««k*  *-t>-*  :♦ 

expositions  for  exlSbition.  mtegnty.    I  have  said  I  do  not  doubt  that  it 

Sec.  10.  That  the  wozds  "person  or  persons"  aa  18  possible  to  get  men  who  will  act  fairly  m 

U8ed  in  Uiis  act,  except  where  otherwise  provided,  this  capacity.     But,  in  my  judgment,  when  we 

shall  be  construed  and  held  to  mean  person  or  per-  look  at  what  has  occurred  in  the  majority  of 

^^U^"^.  ^JSS?!!'  ^^JJ^n^ZJ^^"^^^  the  States  that  have  appointed  commissionera, 
company  or  companies,  receiver  or  receivers,  trustee        ,  ,      ^v  x  o*.  j.   t      •  i  *         i. 

or  trustees,  lessee  or  lessees,  agent  or  acents,  or  other  ^hen  we  remember  that  Btate  Legislatures  have 

person  or  persons  acting  or  engaged  m  any  of  the  been  suborned,  that  courts  of  justice  have  been 

matters  ana  things  mentioned  in  wis  act.  corrupted,  that  even  Governors  of  States  have 

Gonceming  the  proposition  to  appoint  a  com-  been  improperly  influenced  in  their  action  by 

mission,  Mr.  Reagan  said :  the  power  of  these  corporations,  we  should 

"  If  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  House  that  we  rather  trust  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
should  have  a  commission  on  this  subject,  I  hands  of  the  courts  of  the  country  than  oom- 
shall,  of  course,  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  mit  them  to  three  particular  individuals,  whose 
House.  But  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  pro-  jurisdiction  at  most  can  only  be  partial, 
viding  for  such  a  commission,  and  will  state  ^*But  I  propose  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
why.  If  we  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  tagoni2e  this  idea  of  a  commission  by  provid- 
railroad  commission  either  by  the  President  or  iug  that  certain  things  shall  not  be  done,  and 
any  other  authority  (and  if  provided  for  it  that  the  doing  of  them  shall  be  a  violation  of 
would  seem  most  natural  that  the  members  the  law,  and  that  certain  things  shall  be  done, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President),  how-  and  the  non-doing  of  these  things  shall  be  a 
ever  honest  and  patriotic  his  intentions  may  violation  of  law.  I  propose  to  give  a  civil 
be  in  making  such  appointments,  we  must  re-  remedy  to  the  party  injured,  in  the  State  or 
member  that  the  railroad  corporations,  few  in  Federal  court  where  these  parties  or  their  offi- 
number  as  to  the  heads  that  control  them,  can  cers  can  be  found,  in  civil  damages  for  the 
easily  combine  their  influence  and  bring  to  wrong  done.  1  propose  to  give  a  criminal 
bear  by  indirection,  if  they  dare  not  do  it  di-  remedy  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for 
rectly,  influences  wnich  wUl  be  likely  to  con-  the  same  wrongs  where  the  penalty  on  con- 
trol in  the  appointment  of  commissioners.  viction  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000.^' 

*^  If  we  get  commissioners  appointed  in  the       Mr.  Long,  of  Maasachusetts,  said  of  the  gen- 
interest  of  these  corporations,  we  can  hardly  eral  scope  of  the  committee^s  bill : 
expect  either  recommendations  or  direct  action        *'  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gommittee  on  Gommerce 
that  will  materially  benefit  the  people.  agree  that  legislation  is  demanded  and  is  de- 

'^  It  has  been  said  tiiat  it  was  difficult  even  sirable  on  the  subject  of  interstate  railroad 

to  get  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  act  transportation.     They  differ  only  as  to  the 

on  this  great  question.    We  know  the  power  of  method  of  procedure.    In  discussing  the  bill 

these  corporations  (with  their  experts  and  other  which  they  have  reported,  it  is  as  important 

officers  filling  the  committee-rooms  and  corri-  not  to  get  up  steam  against  evils,  which  it  is 

dors,  and  often  placing  themselves  upon  the  floor  not  our  province  to  remedy,  as  to  consider  how 

of  this  house  with  their  attorneys,  the  ablest  in  most  effectually  to  cure  those  which  we  ought  to 

the  United  States,  all  of  them  paid  out  of  the  reach.    There  is  no  subject  of  easier  deolama- 

people^s  money  by  levying  a  little  more  tribute  tion,  or  at  which  the  impassioned  orator  can 
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fire  his  gan  with  a  loader  report  on  a  small  dimination  of  rates  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 

ctiarge  of  powder,  than  the  railroad  system  of  pie.    Look  at  some  of  the  figures.    The  $6,- 

the  country.    But  for  the  purpose  of  this  de-  000,000,000  or  more  invested  in  the  125,000 

bate  I  do  not  believe  it  is  profitable  to  call  that  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  pay 

system  either  an  angel  of  beneficence  or  a  mon-  only  about  3  per  cent,  per  annum  to  their 

ster  of  iniquity.    We  all  know  that  it  has  de-  stockholders.    The  rate  of  freight  ten  years 

▼eloped  our  country,  turned  the  wilderness  to  ago  was  2^  cents  per  ton  per  mile.    This  year, 

a  garden,  peopled  our  great  territorial  domain  under  what  is  charged  as  the  enormities  of  the 

into  flourishing  States,  belted  the  republic  to*  railroad  monopoly,  it  has  come  down  to  less 

gether,  cheapened  transportation,  and,  best  of  than  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile.    We  were  told 

all,  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  poorest  citizen,  by  that  in  Belgium  and  France  it  is  nearly  twice 

means  of  mutual  and  prosperous  exchange,  the  that^  and  in  England  still  more.    Under  the 

products,  whether  of  shop  or  farm,  of  every  operation  of  natural  laws  evils  have  tended  to 

section  of  the  Union.    On  the  other  hand,  we  cure  themselves,  rates  have  come  down,  dis- 

all  know  that  it  has  been  the  raw  material,  if  criminations  have  lessened.    This  has  happened 

that  term  shall  offend  no  sensitive  ear,  of  wild  because  it  is  found  with  public  institutions  as 

and  ruinous  speculation,  and  that  the  red  blood  with  individuals,  that  the  nearer  the  approach 

of  its  stocks  has  often  been  watered  till  in  to  square  and  fair  dealing  the  better  it  pays  in 

too  many  cases  it  has  only  swashed  a  bloated  the  long  run,  although  human  selfishness  and 

corpse,  offensive  to  the  nose  and  damaging  to  corporate  soullessness  both  learn  the  lesson 

health.  slowly  and  reluctantly.    There  are  no  saints 

'*  But  the  question  before  us  is  not  a  ques-  running  our  railroads.  On  the  contrary,  there 
tion  of  speculation  in  railroad  investments  or  of  is  there,  as  everywhere  else,  a  body  of  selfish, 
watered  stocks.  Be  the  evils  that  thence  arise  timid — as  capital  subject  to  ledslation  is  always 
as  grievous  as  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  they  are  timid — but  prudent  men,  and  in  obedience  to 
not  for  us  to  remedy.  Thanks  to  our  Federal  their  own  interest,  if  to  nothing  else,  they  are 
Oonstitution  of  blessed  memory,  they  lie  with-  wisely  more  and  more  consulting,  and  more 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  which  create  and  more  meeting  every  year,  the  public  de- 
railroad  corporations  and  regulate  their  exist-  mand,  and  doing  more  justice  to  the  public, 
ence  and  financial  operation.  ^'  As  Edward  Atkinson,  a  good  statistical  au- 

**  Nor  is  it  a  question  directly  of  political  thority,  says,  the  voluntary  reduction  in  rail- 
power  or  of  local  monopolization;  nor  is  it  road  rates  in  the  last  twelve  years,  not  forced 
ours  to  attempt  any  Utopian  scheme  of  level*  by  law  but  resulting  from  natural  causes,  is 
in^  the  inequalities  of  human  fortune.  These  greater  than  the  whole  sum  of  the  public  debt, 
exist  by  natural  laws,  which  are  practically  be-  The  development  of  the  West,  the  value  of  its 
yond  our  legislative  and  artificial  control.  herds  and  fcums  and  crops,  the  rescue  of  its 

"  It  is  certainly  a  good  rule  in  legidation  com  from  voluntary  commission  to  the  flames 
to  let  alone  as  much  as  possible,  not  to  con-  and  its  transfer  to  the  remunerative  markets 
tend  against  but  to  co-operate  with  natural  of  the  world,  are  due  to  the  cheap  transporta- 
laws— especially  the  laws  of  competition — ^and  tion  of  the  railroads;  a  cheapness  for  the  great 
to  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  results  realms  of  the  Western  people  which  has  been 
till  the  necessity  of  interference  is  plain.  I  secured  somewhat,  indeed,  at  the  cost  of  local 
take  it  we  are  not  here  to  make  a  raid  on  rail-  high  rates,  especially  in  the  East,  but,  in  the 
roads  simply  because,  as  a  sort  of  public  insti-  nudn,  has  aided  in  the  distribution  and  cheap- 
tation,  they  are  accessible  and  easy  of  assault,  ening  of  food  for  all  the  people  who  buy  it, 
any  more  than  on  any  of  the  great  private  and  who,  in  exchange  for  it,  find  a  market  for 
businesses  of  the  country,  which  often  quite  as  their  own  manufactured  products.  Our  rail- 
sharply  affect  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  roads,  says  the  United  States  Railroad  Com- 
even  more  brutally  burden  them.  Indeed,  in  missioner,  employ  nearly  2,000,000  persons  in 
this  whole  matter  of  the  railroad  hearing,  their  operation  and  construction,  thus  fumish- 
which  for  two  months  during  the  winter  we  ing  vast  employment  to  labor.  We  were  told 
had  before  our  committee,  what  struck  me  more  that  they  cost  less  per  mile  for  construction, 
than  anything  else,  was  not  only  the  entire  ab-  even  with  the  tariff  on  railroad  iron  and  steel 
sence  of  any  outcry  against  the  railroads  from  rails,  than  those  of  any  of  the  great  European 
the  people  %t  large,  but  also  the  limited  com-  countries ;  about  one  fourth  of  those  of  Eng- 
plaint  m>m  anybody  else.  land,  and  one  third  of  those  of  France.    A 

^*  There  has  been  complaint,  and,  let  me  say,  barrel  of  fiour  is  hauled  from  Chicago  to  New- 

iust  complaint,  especially  in  former  years,  but  York,  1,000  miles,  for  80  cents.    If  a  man  eats 

t  has  generally  come  from  the  middle-men  of  one  pound  a  day,  the  transportation  charcre  for 

commerce,  who  stand  between  the  producer  him  is  less  than  $1  a  year.    The  freight  on 

and  the  consumer,  and  who,  having  to  share  meat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  82^  cents 

profits  with  the  railroad  carrier,  naturally  and  per  100  pounds.    If  a  man  eats  one  pound  a 

Eroperly  incline  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  day,  its  transportation  costs  him  $1.20  a  year, 

is  charges,  in  order,  as  he  flings  back,  to  in-  or  about  one  day's  wages  for  the  transportation 

crease  their  own.  of  his  year's  bread  and  meat 

*^  The  statistics  show  a  steadily  improving  "  In  otiier  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evil  is 
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not  that  of  general  extortion  upon  the  country,  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  tmat  and  its 

except  as  those  discriminatioDS  and  preferences,  jarisdiction,  I  know  and  700  know  that  pnhlie 

to  which  I  shall  afterward  refer  as  the  real  sentiment  will  demand  and  find  such  men,  who- 

grievance,  increase  the  general  cost,  as  perhaps  ever  he  the  appointng  power.    Thank  God, 

they  do  to  a  slight  extent,  hj  favoring  some  at  an  independent  pahlic  opinion  has  secnred  a 

the  expense  of  others.     The  competition  of  hold  in  this  country  that  compels,  in  the  great 

railroads  among  themselves,  and  the  ahnndant  husiness  interests  of  the  people,  something 

water-ways  which  it  ought  to  be  the  sagacious  more  than  favoritism  or  partisanship.    With 

policy  of  Congress  to  develop  and  improve,  re-  such  a  choice  as  Adams,  Cooley,  Thurman,  and 

Quce  the  general  rates  of  freight  to  a  reason-  a  score  of  others  who  might  be  named,  this  bill 

able  price,  which  still  goes  on  constantly  di-  would  furnish  a  remedy  that  would  set  in  mo- 

minishing ;    and  the  Imited  States  Railroad  tion  the  true  diasnosis  and  cure  of  the  railroad 

Commissioner  says  in  his  report  that  ours  is  evil.    Much  as  I  differ  on  many  points  from 

the  cheapest   railroad  transportation  in  the  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  cooLmittee, 

world.  Judge  Reagan,  I  would  sooner,  as  a  measure  of 

"  What  is  the  evil,  then,  at  which  we  should  legislative  relief,  constitute  him  sole  railroad 

direct  lej;islation  ?    It  is  the  evil  of  nnjast  dis-  commissioner,  responsible  to  Congress,  than 

crimination  and  undue  preferences.    Rates  are  merely  enact  his  list  of  bristling  and  f nlmi- 

generally  reasonable  and  on  the  whole  gener-  nating  prohibitions  and  penalties  and  nothing 

ous  to  the  people.    But  there  have  been,  less  more. 

now  than  formerly,  as  and  for  the  reasons  I  *^In  the  one  case  we  should  at  least  have 

have  stated,  unjust,  indefensible,  harassing,  and  honest  and  attentive  regulation  and  oversight ; 

impolitic  discriminations,  which,  so  far  as  they  in  the  other,  only  the  echo  of  a  threat  as  empty 

affect  interstate  commerce,  it  is  our  province  as  the  dungeon  of  a  medieval  castle.    If  we 

to  correct.    While  I  have  less  faith  than  some  are  to  put  the  railroads  under  restraint  against 

in  the  utility  of  legislative  restrictions,  I  yet  unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences, 

believe  the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  obedience  as  I  think  we  should,  I  want  it  to  be  a  restraint 

to  public  sentiment  as  well  as  to  the  actual  de-  that  means  something  and  that  is  constantly  in 

mands  of  business,  especially  the  demands  of  operation.    Such  would  certainly  not  be  the 

our  mercantile  houses  and  middle-men,  some-  result  if  we  merely  passed  a  penal  statute  and 

thing  can  be  done  by  statutory  enactments.*'  left  it  to  execute  itself  in  rare  spasms. 

In  defense  of  a  commission,  Mr.  Long  said :  "  Consider  the  great  value  and  advantage  of 

'^  A  corporation  may  be  as  powerful  as  an  the  reports  to  Congress  and  the  country  of  a 

ancient  baron,  it  may  laugh  at  statutory  penal-  commission  made  up  of  such  men  as  I  have 

ties,  but  it  goes  on  its  knees,  it  trembles  witii  suggested,  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  science 

terror  at  entire  exposure.    Nothing  can  stand  of  remedial  regulation,  and  of  the  gradaal  sub- 

the  illumination  of  the  public  gaze.    This  has  ordination  of  the  railroad  power  to  salutary 

been  the  tendency  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  and  beneficent  obedience  to  the  supremacy  of 

to  be  remembered  that  the  board  there  has  the  popular  will  as  expressed  and  manifested 

been  made  up  of  men  from  the  ordinary  walks  by  these  responsible  agents  of  the  national 

of  life,  so  that  the  success  has  been  more  in  the  Government. 

system  than  in  the  men  who  work  it,  impor-  ^*  Compare  with  this  elastic,  self-adjusting, 

tant  and  vital  as  is  the  choice  of  these.    Mr.  and  sufficient  system  the  stunted  and  utterly 

Adams,  now  a  distinguished  railroad  authority,  ineffectual  method  of  a  dormant  statute,  too 

was  nothing  of  the  sort  when  he  went  upon  expensive  and  too  like  a  boomerang  for  any 

that  board.    To-day  one  member  sits  upon  it,  poor  shipper,  whose  property  is  at  the  mercy 

who,  to  his  credit,  was  promoted  as  a  practical  of  the  humor  of  the  railroads,  to  set  in  motion, 

man,  representing  the  raihroad  operatives,  from  To  furnish  him  only  that  would  be  to  ffive  the 

the  cab  of  a  locomotive.    And  that  commis-  people  a  stone  when  they  cry  for  bread,  a  ser- 

sion,  of  which  Judge  Russell  is  now  the  able  pent  when  they  ask  for  fish.    Better  to  give 

chairman,  is  a  safeguard  and  protection  to  our  him  the  constant  backing  of  a  commission.    I 

Eeople  such  as  mere  cast-iron  statutes — and  we  believe  that  those  who  best  appreciate  the  ne- 

ave  them  lying  rust-eaten  and  forgotten  on  cessity  of  reform  and  most  thoroughly  have 

our  statute-book — could  never  effect.    Indeed,  studied  the  problem  have  little  faith  in  Judge 

I  do  ifot  recall  an  instance  where  these  statutes,  Reagan's  plan  of  an    iron-dad  statute,  with 

with  their  idle  thunders,  have  been  invoked,  its  overweight  of  prohibitions  and  penalties, 

while  the  commission  is  constantly  called  upon  through  which  the  railroad  lawyer  would  drive 

to  express  its  quiet  but  ever-obeyed  influence,  his  coach-and-slx,  and  to  which  the  people,  ee- 

^^  I  admit  that  in  some  States  a  commission  pecially  the  men  of  small  means,  would  no  more 

has  not  succeeded,  while  in  more  it  has,  thus  resort  than  they  would  risk  their  fingers  in  a 

showing  that  in  the  former  the  conditions  and  chopping-machine  to  save  a  run-away  nickel, 

not  the  principle  have  been  at  fault.    I  also  And  yet,  in  order  to  give  the  people  a  bill,  in 

admit  that  in  so  great  a  sphere  as  the  intentate  order  to  make  sure  of  having  every  string  to 

commerce  of  the  whole  country  this  system  our  bow,  in  order  to  meet  every  aspect  of  the 

will  not  fulfill  its  work  if  the  best  men  be  not  case  and  give  the  railroads  no  rope  or  quarter, 

selected  to  constitute  the  board.    But  in  view  the  Committee  on  Commerce  have  united  in 
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I)r6&omg  to  the  sections  establishing  a  commis-  are  in  snoh  combinations  that  they  actaally  do 

sion  with  foil  powers  a  number  of  sections  em-  collect  from  the  whole  area  of  half  a  continent 

bracing  as  many  of  Jadge  Reagan's  provisions  precisely  what  rates  they  please,  and  that  the 

as  a  mtgority  of  as  regarded  practicable.    We  farmers  in  tbat  area  who  raise  and  ship  their 

have  omitted  none  that  we  think  the  judgment  products,  or  who  buy  manufactured  articles, 

of  the  country  will  demand  in  this  new  and  ten-  are  forced  to  pay  the  rate  which,  under  their 

tative  measure  of  legislation.    We  have  admit-  pool  and  by  its  abrogation  of  competition,  these 

ted  one  which,  I  trast,  we  shall  strike  from  the  men  are  enabled  to  extort 

bill  and  thereby  amend  it."  **  But  we  are  told  that  the  water-ways  of 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  argued  that  com-  the  country  are  oar  safeguard.    I  used  to  think 

petition  was  set  aside  by  combination :  they  were.    It  seemed  to  me  that  at  least  upon 

'*  We  are  often  told  that  the  great  safeguard  the  waves  of  the  Atlfmtic  and  the  heaving  oil- 
of  the  grower  of  products  shipped  by  rail  is  lows  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  no  rail  could 
the  competition  between  carriers.  It  is  alleged  be  spiked  and  no  locomotive  run,  there  assnr- 
that  competition  is  the  safeguard  of  all  trade ;  edly  and  eternally  would  be  an  open  highway 
that  almost  from  time  immemorial  this  fact  has  in  competition  with  the  transcontmental  lines, 
been  one  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  recognised  But  what  are  the  facts?  Why,  sir,  that  the 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  political  eoon-  Oalifomia  roads  are  to-day  in  pool  with  the 
omy.  And  that  statement  was  formerly  oor-  ocean-steamers,  and  have  wiped  out  oompeti- 
rect.  But  any  gentleman  who  will  look  at  the  tion  by  compelling  the  steamship  lines  to  form 
effect  which  the  building  of  railroads,  which  the  pool  or  be  run  out  of  the  trade.  So  that 
the  employment  of  steam  as  a  motor  on  water  not  only  does  Huntington  own  all  Califomia 
in  the  transportation  of  freight,  which  elec-  in  that  sense,  not  only  do  these  few  men  con- 
trioity,  which  the  printing-press  have  had  upon  trol  the  whole  half  of  the  continent  in  that 
capital,  upon  labor,  upon  the  great  trade  move-  sense,  but  they  control  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  so 
ments  of  the  world,  will  find  that  these  are  far  as  by  steamship  lines  it  comes  in  competi- 
faotors  which  have  very  largely  eliminated  com-  tion  or  may  come  in  competition  with  their 
petition  as  a  real  force  in  commerce.  And  the  roads.  And  why?  Because  they  have  the 
question  is  to-day  whether  the  fanner  who  capital  to  do  it  Where  do  they  ^t  it  from  ? 
raises  wheat  or  who  raises  cotton,  or  any  one  They  get  it  from  the  men  who  raise  the  crops 
else  who  is  compelled  to  pay  freights  for  rail  and  ship  them  over  their  roada,  and  use  tliat 
transportation,  actually  possesses  the  safeguard  precise  money  in  building  steamship  lines  to 
of  competition;  whether  the  competition  be-  preveAt  these  very  men  from  having  the  bene- 
tween  the  Pennsylvania  Central  and  the  Balti-  nt  of  competition  that  a  beneficent  Creator  de- 
more  and  Ohio  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  signed  when  placing  the  oceans, 
the  New  York  Central,  as  rival  carriers,  secures  "  Take  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic 
to  him  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  service  can  slope,  which  largely  furnishes  our  cotton-fields, 
profitably  be  done.  Before  the  war  the  great  avenues  of  cotton 

*^  What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  that?    The  shipment  were  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

canny  Scotchman  who  invented,  or  at  least  Rivers  and  abreast  the  Atlantic  coast    How  is 

used,  the  first  locomotive  and  built  the  first  it  to-day?    Have  you  the  competition  which 

railroad,  enunciated  a  sound  though  in  his  day  a  one  would  naturally  suppose  should  result  from 

ridiculed  proposition  when  he  stated  that*  where  these  geographical  conditions?    Let  me  read 

combination  is  possible  competition  is  iropos-  a  paragraph  or  two  upon  this  point    I  read 

sible.'    To-day  that  proposition  has  supplanted  from  a  paper  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  Chief  of  the 

competition  as  a  safeguard.    If  you  will  stop  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 

raoment  to  think  of  the  extent  to  which  com-  ment : 

bination  has  been  carried  and  of  the  vast  area  The  railroads  of  the  coontiT  have  become  with  re- 
over  which  competition  has  been  abrogated,  spect  to  all  "throu«^htnifilo"  virtually  one  system  of 
you  will  be  startled.  Take  one  half  of  this  transportation,  and  their  efllcienoy  as  highways  of 
^A«4-:nAn4-  4-k.if  »iw>«  y*#  ♦kA  iJ':<io:.>«:*^,v:  -D:«.r»  commeroe  has  been  enonnously  mcreaaed.  Between 
wntinent,  ^at  west  of  the  MiMissippi  River,  ^h^  years  1852  and  1876  several  gnat  east  and  west 
Witn  tne  riortnem  raciflc,  witti  the  Union  trunk  lines  were  oonstrnoted  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
Pacific,  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  board  to  the  Biiasissippi  Kiver,  oonneoting  subse- 
F6,  with  the  Texas  Pacific,  one  would  think  qnenUy  to  the  year  18(k,  at  Cincinnati,  LouisvUle, 

tliat  certainly  «>  vast  an  area  would  in  compe-  SZe^ij-lgJ'^fe  :^ij^t^^t^'h^:i 

tition  find  a  safeguard  against  all  extortion  by  not,  howiver,  untiTafter  the  late  war  that  the  man- 

these  companies.     But  what  are  the  facts?  agen  of  the  great  east  and  west  trunk  lines,  and  of 

Every  single  one  of  those  roads  is  pooled  with  Se  trunk  lines  extending  southward  from  the  Ohio 

the  others  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent-  g?'^®''  *1^  ^"^  St.  Loms,  were  led  to  believe  that 

4....'^^»««^A^44^».  ^w^A  4-^  .Jw.k\.  A^,^^^  :-  4.v^  they  could  suoceesftilly  compete  with  water  routes  for 

mg  competition ;  and  to  such  a  degree  is  the  the  transportation  of  wtion  to  Northern  mills  and  to 

perfection  of  these  pools  earned  that  they  do  Northern  seaports,  even  from  the  southern  part  of 

substantially  prevent  competition.     And  you  Tennessee  and  from  Arkansas;  but  the  northward 

find  that  the  people  who  control  these  lines,  "  overland "  all-rail  movement  amounted  during  the 

tl«t  Jay  Gonli  iSfllon,  Hnntfagton,  the  Boe-  'J:r<^^ir^i:^^^J^!^''"C^^C<^ 

ton  parties,  and  a  few  more  men  whom  you  fonthns  transported  from  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 

oould  count  on  the  fingers  of  jour  two  hands,  but  also  fix>m  points  flur  down  toward  the  Gulf,  in 
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Alabama,   MiniflBippi^  LoidBiaDa,  and  Texas,  and  have  been  made  of  rates  on  cotton  and  all 

from  the  northern  portion  of  Georria.    The  eastward  other  products.    There  is  no  pretense  that  the 

movement  by  rail  m  oonneobon  with  that  northward  ,^4.^  «.«•«  «^  i^«,  ,«»:^,  ♦«  t«««  .o  «^#  ♦^  -™;«^ 

overland  haii  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  receipts  f*^  ^®^  ^}^^  P"^"^  ^  ^?^^  ^S^^  ^  8i^« 

at  Gulf  ports  from  8,427,686  bales  in  1860  to  2,946,149  '^u©  roads  a  fair  compensation.     Iney  were 

bales  in  1888.  high  enough  before  the  increase  to  be  *'  rea- 

"There  are  the  facts,  and  the  following  para-  ??^^^?",*:i  *?  *^  T^^f  ?Vi.'^®^  ™^ 

graph  reveals  how  £ese  marvelous  chilnges  *^^5»^  ij^  ^*™^  ^^^  ^i\^^  P^,?;®''  «|d 

were  effected*  could  make  more  money;  that  was  the  only 

reason. 

One  of  the  xnost  noticeable  fratores  of  the  cotton  4i  j  ^jg^  ^  look  a  little  at  the  moral  side  of 

movement  of  the  present  day  is  the  fact  that  the  j.k«*  ««*     ti»:*  v:«k  t^i^*  ^«.<x^»,4>:«.«.  «^»««»:«4>..^ 

transportation  of  a  very  huge  proportiou  of  the  cotton  *^»*  *f^    ^his  high-jomt  executive  ©ommittee, 

grown  in  the  Southern  States  is  now  controlled  and  or,  rather,  these  nigb-jomt  executioners,  by 

directed  by  great  railroad  systems  snd  pooling  ar-  raising  the  rate  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 

rangementa.    All  the  railroads  en^paged  in  the  trans-  simply  because  of  the  plethoric  crop  of  wheat 

Sortation  of  cotton  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  which  wmi  nominff  in  radnred  its  valne  8  oenta 

tates  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Geoigia,  as  ^^^^^  V~  *  ^It^     '  reaucea  i«  vaiue  3  cenw 

weU  as  the  severel  lines  of  steamers  plying  coMmise  ?«>"  bushel  to  the  owner  of  the  crop— took  8 

between  the  porta  reached  by  such  railroads  and  the  cents  out  of  the  pocket  of  each  of  those  men 

ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti-  for  each  bushel  of  wheat.    It  was  done  by 

more,  have,  in  ao  &r  as  rehues  to  competitive  traffic,  pooling— by  an  organization  of  gentlemen  who 

^SeStf^nrSTs^ouSS.  Sr^"Sl  ^'\\Z'I  1?  '^'  "^^/?  t"^'  ^"^  "^^ 

Steamship  Association,  was  organised  in  the  year  ^ho  indivlaualiy  are  saia  to  be  very  respect- 

1876  by  Mr.  Albert  I^.  able  men.    They  are  employed  to  do  this  bun- 

u  n     •      1.1.1.        •         _AU    i.  4.V       ^x  ness,  and  sell  their  services  as  such  agents  for 

"Coming  to  the  repon  north  of  the  cotton  i^^ge  sakries.    But  what  difference  is  there  in 

belt  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivei^  and  we  ^1^^  effect  of  their  action  upon  the  farmer  of 

findthat  competition  has  here  also  been  ehmi-  g^^^  ^^  ^^^  cotton-raiwr  of  your  State, 

nated,  by  two  great  pools,  which  control  the  ^twi^j,  taking  8  cento  a  bushel  from  the  value 

whole  area  and  traffic :  that  their  joint  exwu-  ^^  ^^^  ^^eat,  or  goinff  to  that  farmer  and  tak- 

tive  committee,  of  which  this  same  Mr.  Pink  ^  3  eente  out  of  his  pocket?    That  action 

w  chairman,  reffuUites  all  rates,  pnttmgthenj  ;;^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  i^        g^^^  ,1 

up  or  putting  them  down  as  they  see  fit    I  ^^  qqq 

read  from  the  July  report  of  the  pepartmegt  .«Vor  one,  I  cannot  see  a  shade  of  difference 

of  Agriculture,  made  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  statisti-  j^^^^^  between  these  high- joint  executioners, 

^^^'^  •  acting  as  willing  agento  for  Jay  Gould,  Van- 

At  a  meetinfr  of  the;oint  erorotive  comnittee  held  derbut,  the  Boston  interest,   and  the  other 

wafN^'york  d^^^  ^^°^"  ^^  '^^^  converting  that  one  million 

following  articles  in  oar-loads,  which  Sve  heretofore  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^  dollars  from  the  pocketo  of  the 

been inthe eighth  class,  be  placed  in  a  special  cUus,  farmers  of  Kansas   into  their  pockets,   and 

namely :  Oram,  flour,  feed,  bran,  meal,  middlings,  these  same  executioners  going  directly  to  the 

??"f^f."**l2?^\*°^^?*2."~^°*^t*°*^  meal,  and  pocketo  of  the  farmers  in  Kansas  at  midnight 

that  taking  effect  June  24,  the  rates  thereon  shall  be    l«,i uv. at m  At  aa/\  t\£u\     rr ^*u^- 

on  the  basis  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds, 

New  York ;  and  taking  effect  Monday, 

imo,  the  rate  be  advanced  to  the  basis  < 

100  pounds.    Also  that,  taking  effect  same  date,  ntto  lay  * 

on  seventh  dass  and  live  hoes  will  be  on  the  basU  of  *«  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  distrust  ex- 

25  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on  nmth  class  80  cents  i,.k:*1T1«  ♦?!  ™*  T/  t^^^  •T^j^-i  i^*^^^*^*^^ 

per  100  pounds,  ^Chicago  to  New  York;  and  taking  nibited  on  the  part  of  these  radical  interstate 

effect  July  21,  proximo,  the  rates  on  these  classes  will  oommeree  legislators  and  statesmen  of  men 

be  fhrther  advanced  to  the  basis  of  80  cents  on  seventh  connected  with   railroads.      Some    have   ap- 

daas  and  86  cents  on  ninth  class.  proved  of  putting  the  matter  directly  into  the 

<.ffMCliWSriS*4S.°cS'^"Mr^  ^^  «'  ^  fonn  new  oourta  for  the  coneid- 

July  21,  Chicago  to  New  York :  June  24,  1884.  ape-  eration  of  disputed  questions  and  complamto. 

«ial  class,  grain,  etc.,  20  cents ;  seventh  class  ana  uve  Some  approve  of  a  commission.    I,  and  I  be- 

hogs,  26  cents ;  eighth  dass,  26  cents ;  and  ninth  class,  Heve  others  of  the  committee  which  considered 


»0  cents.    July  21, 1884.  special  claw,  grain,  etc.,  2d  the  matter,  approve  of  the  commission  plan,  a 

cents ;  Seventh  dass  and  live  hogs,  80  cents ;  eighth  ^^^Zv^Vsi  JTiLi^  *^  o«.»i««t<^  ir>^n.  f»»/»  m.tfl* 

dasB,  26  cents;  and  ninth  class,  sToents.  *  commission  merely  to  examine  into  the  matter. 

This  advance  in  the  basis  of  rates,  Chicago  to  New  to  gather  information,  and  to  give  information 

York,  increases  the  rates  on  the  articles  named  which  to  the  Oongress,  so  that  in  a  few  months  from 

are  destined  for  Eastern  markets  from  all  points  east  now,  when  the  next  Congress  meeto  with  that 

of  the  Mississippi  River.  inf oraation  before  it,  there  may  be  enacted 

'*  What  was  the  effect  of  that  ?    Simply  to  proper  measures  for  relief,  if  relief  be  needed, 

increase  the  charge  of  transporting  wheat  6  upon  facto  presented  on  which  might  be  framed 

cento  on  the  hundred  pounds  or  8  cento  on  the  a  suitable  bill.    Not  information  derived  from 

bushel.    In  other  words,  it  took  Just  8  cento  mere  theorists  who  know  nothing  upon  the 

per  bushel  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  subject ;  not  information  from  men  who  have 

who  had  raised  the  wheat  and  had  it  for  sale,  merely  vague  ideas  that  they  want  to  have  car- 

I  have  no  doubt  that  fiimilar  arbitrary  increases  ried  out  by  legislative  enactment,  but  irom  men 
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who  understand  the  scope  of  the  sabjeet  from  expense  of  getting  their  goods,  their  articles, 

the  beginning  to  the  ena,  and  understand  it  as  grain,  or  wnateyer  it  may  be,  to  the  railroad 

men  can  only  understand  a  subject  who  have  stations.    And  yet  you  are  asked  to  legislate 

given  long  study  to  it,  who  have  practical  ex-  upon  a  subject  that  is  so  extremely  sensitive 

perienoe  in  its  workings,  and  are  interested  in  as  the  vast  amount  of  capital  invested  in  rail- 

the  business  transactions  involved.  roads.    The  estimated  amount  is  immense,  ab- 

'*  Would  this  house  hesitate  if  such  a  man  as  solutely  immense.  It  is  useless  to  state  it  here 
ex-Senator  Thnrman  should  be  selected  by  the  again ;  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  between  seven 
President  as  railroad  commissioner  ?  Would  and  eight  billions  of  dollars.  The  mileage  is 
it  hesitate  if  such  a  distinguished  man  as  Judge  immense.  At  the  end  of  1888,  from  Poor's 
Oooley,  known  all  over  the  country  as  a  man  '  Manual,'  we  find  that  the  railroads  have  in- 
who  has  investigated  the  subject  f  Would  creased  nearly  double  in  length  of  miles  in  a 
there  be  an  objection  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ad-  few  years.  There  were  61,000  miles  in  opera- 
ams.  of  Massachusetts,  and  many  others  that  I  tion  in  1871  and  121.000  up  to  Jan.  1,  1884. 
might  mention,  as  able  to-day  to  take  up  the  ^'  Capital  is  extending  these  means  of  corn- 
question  and  consider  it  as  any  men  or  set  of  municaUon  to  our  Territories,  however  distant 
men  in  the  United  States,  men  who  are  as  clear-  they  may  be.  If  you  look  at  the  census  tables, 
minded,  as  patriotic,  and  as  honorable  as  any  or  if  you  look  at  this  table  in  Poor^s  *  Manual,' 
who  ever  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  you  will  see  the  wonderful  increase  of  capital 
United  States,  or  occupied  a  judicial  poration  in  finding  investment  in  the  rulroads  in  the  Ter- 
any  court  in  any  part  of  the  country  I  I  think,  ritories.  Some  of  those  Territories  are  increas- 
sur,  for  one,  that  what  we  want  is  information  ing  rapidly  in  population.  Some  of  them  are 
upon  this  subject  Of  course  the  House  can  knocking  at  our  doors  here  for  admission  as 
not  but  see  that  what  the  committee  presents  States.  How  have  they  come  into  that  pros- 
and  the  substitate  suggests,  at  present  at  leasts  i>erous  position?  By  the  increase  of  popnla- 
are  very  crude.  The  differences  of  opinion  are  tion,  by  the  easy  means  of  access  to  them  by 
so  great  among  us  that  members  must  see  that  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country.  In  the 
it  would  be  better  if  we  waited  for  a  period  next  ten  years,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  whatever 
of  time,  and  then  after  this  information  is  ftir-  may  be  the  complexion  of  Oongress,  Democratic 
ntshed  to  us  adopt  some  plan  which  had  been  or  Republican,  we  will  have  probably  five  Ter- 
recommended  upon  investigation  by  the  dis-  ritories  admitted  as  States  in  this  Union.  But 
tinguished  men  selected  for  their  knowledge  that  neyer  can  be  unless  you  carefully  legislate 
of  this  subiect.  upon  the  subject  of  railroad  enterprise  and  ex- 

**  It  would  not  hurt  us  to  postpone  final  action  tension, 
upon  this  subject  for  a  few  months.  A  post-  ^'  The  early  pioneers  who  went  to  Oalifor- 
ponement  of  one  year  would  not  do  harm.  On  nia — and  the  commencement  of  the  settJement 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  benefit.  Every  of  Oalifomia  is  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us  in 
month  of  every  year  in  the  last  ten  years  these  this  house — ^toiled  on  foot,  some  of  them,  across 
great  railroad  corporations  have  been  redncins  the  deserts  and  through  the  valleys  and  over 
rates,  and  are  still  considering  the  ways  and  the  hills;  some  of  them  went  in  wagons.  Do 
means  by  which  they  can  further  make  reduo-  you  not  suppose  that  those  enlightened  Ameri- 
tions  in  freight  and  passenger  charges,  until  in  can  men  as  they  sat  in  their  wagons  moving 
fact  to-day  such  charges  are  almost  infinitesi-  slowly  or  traveling  slowly  on  foot---db  you  not 
mal  as  regards  freight.  But  that  part  of  the  suppose  they  could  see  in  the  future  a  railroad 
subject  was  thoroughly  explained  oy  the  dis-  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific?  Do 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  you  not  suppose  they  saw  that ;  and  would  you 
Long),  so  that  I  do  not  now  wish  to  go  over  it.  to-day,  if  you  had  the  power  under  the  law 
Why,  the  reductions  in  the  charges  of  freight  and  the  Oonstitution,  take  up  those  iron  bonds 
per  ton  per  mile  have  been  so  great  in  the  past  between  the  East  and  the  West,  between  the 
few  years  that  they  can  not  be  any  burden  upon  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  even  if  you  could 
any  one,  whether  they  be  for  a  short  or  a  long  get  back  what  Oongress  in  its  liberality  appro- 
haul,  priated  in  land  for  the  establishment  of  rapid 

*'^  What  can  we  look  forward  to  in  the  next  communicatioD  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to 

five  years?    If  these  reductions  go  on.  we  will  the  Golden  Gate? " 

have  freight  carried  at  the  rate  of  one  naif  cent  Mr.  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  criticised  the  Rea- 
per ton  per  mile.  I  think  it  will  be  so.  Rail-  gan  bill :  ^*  But  this  bill  claiming  to  prevent  dis- 
roads  are  so  rapidly  extending,  capital  is  being  criminations  is  the  source  and  creator  of  them 
so  largely  invested  in  them,  that  at  this  mo-  to  an  extent  never  before  existing  in  this  or  any 
ment  we  have  railroads  extending  to  almost  other  country.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of 
every  village  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territo-  every  railroad  carrier  who  confines  his  opera- 
riee  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  branch-  tions  to  a  single  State ;  in  fiivor  of  every  one 
es  running  out  from  main  lines  in  all  directions  who  can  receive  at  tile  terminus  of  his  road 
where  the  population  is  sufficient  to  warrant  freight  brought  thus  far  by  water ;  in  favor  of 
the  Expense  of  railroad  connection.  The  com-  the  carrier  by  water  everywhere;  and  in  favor 
plaints  that  come  here  come  from  those  who  of  the  carrier  by  a  foreign  road  competing  for 
are  not  living  upon  the  railroads.     It  is  the  freight  with  ours.    The  Dominion  of  Oanada 
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wonld  not  find  it  long  difficult  to  complete  its  era,  nn'der  similar  cironmstances,  will  be  re- 
Pacific  road  when  it  can  compete  with  our  lieved.  Let  as  see  what  will  be  their  effect  in 
transcontinental  lines  hampered  by  these  pro-  this  respect. 

yisions  as  to  rates  and  scheaoles,  and  the  stock-  **  The  committee's  bill  provides  *  that  all 
holdera  in  those  now  existing  competing  with  charges  by  any  person  or  persons  engaged 
oars  for  east'  and  west  freight  would  soon  re-  alone  or  associated  with  others  in  the  trans- 
joice  in  long-waited-for  dividends.  Nor  can  I  portation  of  property  by  ndlroad  from  one 
underatand  why  the  framer  of  this  bill  has  ez-  State  or  Territory  to  or  through  one  or  more 
empted  water-freights  from  its  provisions.  The  other  States  or  Territories  of  the  United 
committee  bill  has  done  the  same.  My  col-  States,  or  to  or  from  any  foreign  country,  shall 
league  says  it  is  because  the  difficulties  of  in-  be  reasonable.'  These  words,  as  descriptive  of 
eluding  water-freight  were  insuperable,  but  it  the  persons  within  the  purview  of  the  bill,  are 
seems  to  me  the  difficulties  of  excepting  it  are  referred  to  in  every  otner  part  of  it,  and  are 
greater.  Interstate  commerce  moves  on  the  substantially  the  same  as  thoae  naed  in  the  sub- 
water  equally  as  on  the  raiL    Why  hamper  the  stitute. 

one  class  and  leave  the  other  free?    And  this  ^'  Take  four  of  the  great  tmnk  lines,  which 

in  a  bill  professedly  intended  to  prevent  dis-  are  largely  engaged  in  carrying  what  is  called 

criminations  I "  interstate  commerce.    First,  the  New  York 

Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Misfflssippi,  said :  "  Per-  Central  road.  Its  terminal  points  are  Buffalo 
f ection  is  not  claimed  for  either  of  these  bills,  on  the  lake  and  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
but  either  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  entirely  within  the  State  of  New  York.  Of 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  product  of  course  to  any  business  originating  at  or  be- 
human  hands  or  of  human  brain  is  perfect,  tween  these  terminal  points,  and  not  going  be- 
None  but  Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom  can  look  yond  them,  the  provisions  of  these  bills  wul  be 
upon  his  work  and  say,  It  is  finished.  inapplicable.    But^  more  than  this,  they  will 

^^  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  irreconcilable  not  m  any  degree  affect  any  of  the  immense 

differences  between  the  corporations  and  the  traffic  from  Ohicago  or  any  of  the  lake  ports 

enormous  capital  they  represent  on  the  one  to  Buffalo,  and  from  there  to  New  York  by 

hand  and  the  American  public  on  the  other —  the  Central  road,  for  the  reason  that  this  biU 

the  latter,  for  self-protection,  claiming  their  does  not  deal  with  interstate  commerce  carried 

right  of  control  by  legitimate  legislation  with-  by  water,  and,  so  far  as  this  railroad  carriage 

in  constitutional  Hmits;  the  foimer  denying  is  concerned,  it  begins  and  ends  within  the 

and  defying  such  control.    In  the  House  of  State  of  New  York,  and  does  not  go  out  of  it. 

Representatives,  on  the  16th  of  December,  As  to  this  enormous  lake  traffic,  as  to  all  the 

1869,  the  late  President  James  A.  Garfield,  traffic  originating  at  Buffalo  and  other  points 

then  a  member  of  this  body,  submitted  a  re-  along  the  line  and  going  east ;  as  to  all  traffic 

port  containing  this  striking  language :  originating  at  New  York  and  along  the  line 

I  am  pereuaded  that  the  next  great  queation  to  be  f °^  «f>"^  Y®/  ^  ?°?,^^  *°^  *'^®?,??  ^J^^^ 

confronted  will  be  that  of  corporations  and  their  rela-  lakes  to  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

tion  to  the  intereatB  of  the  people  and  to  national  life,  or  to  any  other  point  in  the  great  West,  the 

The  fear  is  now  entertained  by  many  of  our  best  men  Jf ew  York  Central  Company  will  be  independ- 

^c^^^'Sl'^if rr^otri^'e^'evo^^^'i  «"»  of  *}>«  ^'X^^on.    It  may  charge  rates 

spirit  whSh  may  escape  and  defy  their  control,  and  reasonable- or  unreasonable.    It  may  grant  re- 

which  may  wield  a  pK>wer  ^rreater  than  legislatures  bates,  drawbacks,  or  resort  to  any  other  device 

themselves.    The  rapidity  with  which  ndlroad  oorpo-  to  give  to  one  shipper  preference  over  another. 

rations  have  consolicJated  during  the  past  year  is  not  jt  may  discriminate  between  shippers  and  be- 

the  least  mamfestotion  ofthis  power.  tween  localities  in  any  manner  wd  to  any  ex- 

"  In  the  light  of  present  surroundings,  these  tent  it  may  deem  proper  so  far  as  this  legida- 

words,  uttered  fifteen  years  ago,  reaa  like  tion  is  concerned,  and  snap  its  fingers  in  the 

prophecy.    If  there  is  an  ^  irrepressible  con-  faces  of  your  commissions  and  your  courts. 

flict'  between  these  tremendous  forces  —  I  ^*  Now  consider  the  Erie  Railway.    Its  ter- 

trust  there  is  not — whatever  else  shall  fail,  let  minal  points  are  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo  on  the 

the  Constitution  be  enforced,  let  the  rights  of  lake  and  New  York  at  tide- water.    It  is  en- 

the  people  be  maintained."  gaged  in  precisely  the  same  kind  of  trade  as 

Mr.  Boyle,  of  Pennsylvania,  discussed  the  the  Central,  and  is  practically  a  parallel  road, 

proposed  legislation  with  reference  to  its  ap-  But,  unfortunately,  it  crosses  a  small  comer  of 

plication  to  particular  railroads:  **  Assuming  Pennsylvania.    In  the  language  of  the  bill,  it 

that  these  bills  go  beyond  the  common  law  in  passes  from  one  State  through  one  other  State, 

the  matter  of  the  wrongs  prohibited,  as  must  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  is  made  subject  to 

be  maintained  by  those  who  advocate  them,  all  the  provisions,  pains,  and  penalties  of  this 

and  as  they  certainly  do  in  some  other  particu-  measure.    What  the  New  York  Central  may 

lars,  what  will  be  their  effect?    Their  avowed  do  legally,  tlie  Erie  may  not  do  without  a 

purpose  is  to  establish  equality  between  ship-  breach  of  the  law.    What  a  Central  director 

pers.    I  presume  it  is  not  intended  to  establish  or  a  Central  agent  may  do  with  impunity, 

inequalities  between  railroad  companies,  and  would  make  an  Erie  director  or  agent  a  crimi- 

to  impose  burdens  upon  some  from  which  oth-  nal,  and  subject  him  to  a  fine  of  unlimited 
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amoant — by  the  sabstitnte  not  less  than  one  no  advantage  over  the  other,  and  imposing  no 

thousand  dollars — and  his  company  to  triple  hardens  upon  one  which  it  does  not  impose 

damages  and  to  costs  and  expenses,  at  the  dis-  npon  the  other.    It  can  not  discriminate  be- 

cretion  of  the  complaining  party.  tween  these  freights,  while  the  Pennsylvania 

''  There  are  two  other  roads  in  like  circnm-  can.    It  can  not  distinguish  between  freights 

stances,  and  which  afford  a  like  striking  in-  coming  to  it  by  rail  from  other  States  and  those 

stance  of  the  gross  injustice  which  will  fcHlow  before  referred  to,  while  the  Pennsylvania  can. 

this  legislation — ^the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Its  officers  become  criminals  for  doing  what 

the  Bdtimore  and  Ohio.    The  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  officials  may  do  without  impair- 

Pennsylvania  runs  from  the  Delaware  at  Phila-  ing  their  reputation  as  honest  men." 
delphia  to  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.    The  com-        In  discussing  the  propriety  of  making  freight 

pany  owns  or  controls  the  Philadelphia  and  charges  without  regard  to  length  of  haul,  Mr. 

Erie  from  the  port  of  Erie  to  its  main  line  at  Budd,  of  Oalifornia,  made  an  enumeration  of 

Harrisburg.    It  controls  the  Allegheny  Vfdley  conditions   affecting  cost  oi  transportation : 

from  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  ^^  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  ele- 

main  line  at  Pittsbura.    All  these  are  wholly  ments  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  transporta- 

within  the  State  of  rennsylvania.    It  passes  tion;  many  of  ^ese  are  much  more  important 

through  the  gas-coal  region  and  the  coke  re-  than  distance :  1.  Gradients.    I  append  a  ta- 

gion  of  western  Pennsylvania.     It  connects  ble  showing  the  hauling  power  of  a  thirty- 

with  the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburg,  and  is  there  three-ton  locomotive : 

fed  by  the  immense  traffic  which  is  gathered  '• 

from   all  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  and  obadis.  B^aon       x««*^ 

brought  to  Pittsburg.     It  connects  those  great ^''^'         '^ 

freight- producing  cities  Philadelphia  and  Pitts-  tom. 

hnw      *^  °  *^  OiiAleTttI 1,400  TO 

irxr         *  w     *v     D  !♦:  A  r\x.'         t*  Twen^  tort  to  the  mile 650  8S 

"Now  take  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.    Its  Forty  feet  to  the  mile 4i5  fii 

main  line  runs  from  the  bay  at  Baltimore  to  KSl^M^i™"?, J2  }f 

the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling.    It  has  a  branch  ^£S2dto??to SSi mito: :::::;:       ilo  » 

from  Grafton   to  Parkersburg,  also  on   the 


river.    It  practically  owns  and  actually  con-  *^  2.  Oost  of  road  itself.    All  will  understand 

trols  another  line  or  branch  from  Cumberland  that,  to  make  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  two 

to  Pittsburg.    It  also  traverses  the  gas-coal  roads  of  equal  length  and  volume  of  traffic, 

region  and  the  coke  region  of  western  Penn-  more  must  be  charged  npon  the  costlier  one. 

sylvania,  and  connects  the  great  freight-pro-  "  8.  Wages  paid.    These  differ  greatly.    On 

ducing  centers  of  Pittsburg  and  Baltimore.    It  the   Pacific  coast  they  are   over  one  third 

Sithers  traffic  from  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  greater  than  the  average  on  the  railroads  of 

iver  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg.    It  also  the  United  States. 

has  connections  with  the  oil  regions  of  Penn-  "4.  Oost  of  fuel  and  materials,  which  vary 

sylvanifr  by  means  of  the  Pittsburg  and  West-  greatly. 

em.  I  need  hardly  say  to  gentlemen  what  "5.  The  direction  of  the  haul.  This  is  a 
quantities  of  freight  originate  at  the  points  greater  item  than  is  generaUy  supposed.  It 
named,  and  are  carried  by  these  companies,  has  been  estimated  that,  because  the  west- 
From  the  OonneDsville  coke  region  fdone,  bound  cars  are  generally  empty,  freight  can 
when  the  ovens  are  in  operation,  there  are  often  be  carried  in  them  at  a  nront  over  oper^ 
sent  nine  hundred  car-loads  of  coke  a  day ;  ating  expenses  for  from  one  third  to  one  fifth 
most  of  it,  it  IB  true,  going  West,  but  much  of  of  the  east-bound  charges.  This  was  calculated 
it  going  East  over  these  roads.  I  can  not  state  a  few  years  since  over  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort 
what  goes  from  other  points  or  from  other  Wayne.  It  was  also  found  by  Morehouse,  of 
sources,  but  1  know  it  to  be  enormous.  the  Illinois  Oentral,  that  the  average  cost  of 
'^  As  to  all  this  traffic  the  Pennsylvania  road  freight  transportation  over  that  line  per  ton 
will  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  per  mile  was  15*8  mills,  but  that  return  freight 
this  bill,  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  be  could  be  carried  for  three  mills  per  ton  per 
as  to  all  and  every  part  of  it.  The  Pennsyl-  mile,  or  at  about  one  sixth  of  this,  and  that  if 
vania  may  deal  with  sltipper.4  as  it  may  please ;  the  cars  traveled  both  ways  loaded  the  freight 
it  may  discriminate  as  it  may  think  proper,  charges  could  be  reduced  one  half  and  still 
and  grant  such  favors  and  impose  such  bur-  yield  the  same  profits.  Under  section  4,  how- 
dens  as  to  it  may  seem  good ;  it  may  build  up  ever,  one  coula  not  charge  less  for  a  shorter 
one  man  and  break  down  another,  with  no  haulof  return  than  for  a  longer  haul  of  through 
act  of  Oongress  to  molest  or  make  it  afraid ;  freight. 

while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  as  to  fdl  this  **  6.  Speed.    The  importance  of  this  I  have 

traffic,  will  be  tied  hand  and  foot.    It  must  shown. 

treat  all  this  freight  as  interstate  commerce.  "  7.  Competition.    The  controlling  influence 

It  must  make  it  stand  upon  the  same  footing  of  water  and  rail  competition  all  understand, 

precisely  as  the  freight  which  it  carries  from  It  is  not  only  competition  between  lines  of 

Chicago,  from  St.  Louis,  from  Cincinnati,  from  transportation  that  determined  their  rates,  but 

any  part  of  the  boundless  West — giving  to  one  also  the  competition  of  places.    The  oompeti- 
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tion  of  foreign  markets  must  be  considered,  and  Honk,  Howey,  HutohiiiB,  Jeffords,  ^H^^*  KeUogg, 

the  price  and  volume  of  wheat  in  India  and  at  f^'l^iu^fj^^^^^ 

Odessa  have  a  large  Influence  m  determming  ^'piigf  Poland  Poet,  Rioe,  Iw,  Oeei^  I^ 

the  rates  to  the  United  States  seaboard.  w.  £.  Robinson,  BmneU,  Senev.  Bhaw,  Shellej, 

'^  6.  Volume  of  traffic  This  is  one  of  the  Slocnm,  Spooner,  Sprigge,  Steele,  Stone,  B.  H.  Sum- 
most  important  elements  considered  by  rail-  ^h  \^^'  TylorJvaSntine,  Vance,  WeUer,  G.  D. 
road  officials  in  the  preparation  of  schedules  of  wiee,  J.  8.  Wiae,  Young-SS. 
charges.  Its  importance  can  not  be  overlooked.  The  remamQig  sections  of  the  committee^s 
Morehouse's  figures  show  that  on  the  Illinois  Wll  were  then  stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  108 
Central,  if  the  volume  was  only  sufficient  to  fill  yo«»  to  ®8  nays,  and  the  Beagan  bill  was  taken 
the  cars  operated,  a  reduction  of  one  half  in  '^P  ^^  considered  seotion  by  section  under  the 
the  charges  would  give  the  same  profits.  This  five-minute  rule.  The  liveliest  discussion  arose 
being  so,  the  effect  of  doubling  the  volume  of  o^  t^«  following  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr. 
traffic  can  be  understood."  O'Hara,  of  North  Carolina : 

Dec  16,  1884,  the  House  decided  by  the  Insert  after  the  woid  '*  reasonable,"  in  section  1, 

following  vote  to  take  up  Mr.  Reagan's  substi-  ^^?i^d^n*''^"''Jl^-op     «>nB  ha  *       mchaBed  a 

tute  instead  of  the  first  seven  sections  of  the  tibket°to  h^  ^!^yedtt^S^^  Stoteto^another,  or 

Dill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com-  paid  the  required  fiire,  shall  receive  the  same  treal- 

merce :  ment  and  be  afforded  eonal  fiu^ties  and  aooommoda- 

Yka»— Alexander    Anderaon    Bafflev    Ballentino  tlona  as  are  ftunished  all  other  pereons  holding  tickets 

ton.  Breckixiridge.  Buchanan,  Buokner,  Bumes,  Ca-  Mr  Reagan  argued  that  the  amendment  was 

bell,  Caldwell,  J.  K  Campbell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  out  of  place,  as  the  bill  was  simply  designed  to 


Candler,  Carleton,  Clay,  ClementB,  Cobb.  Collina, 
Cook,  CoBgrove,  W.  K.  Cox.  Crisp,  I).  B.  Culberson 
Cullen,  Davidson.  L.  H.  Davis,  Dibrell,  Dockory 
Dowd,  pann,_Eldredgei  EngUah,  Ferrell,^  Foran 
Fome 


regulate  freight  traffic ;  but  it  was  adopted  by 
the  f oUowing  vote : 

TxA»— 0.  E.  Adams,  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Bagley, 
Barr,  Beach,  Blountvpoutelle,  Breitung,  F.  B.  Brew- 


«w...ey, Fvan,  Geddes,  Gimon,  Qlascock,  Goff,  Green,  ««<»<,  a««««^,  ^«vt.u•^««^/u»v«^  ^. «»..»«,  « . ^.  ^.«w- 

HalselJ,  Hancock.  Hardeman,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemp-  er,  J.  H.  Brewer,  W.  W.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne^ 

hill,  Henley,  Herbert,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Holman,  Hop-  Buckner,  Budd,  J.  £.  Campbell,  J.  M.  Campbell, 

kina.  Hunt,  James,  B.  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Cannon,  Carleton.  Chaoe,  Converse,  W.  W.  Culbeit- 

Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kleiner^  Lamb.  Lanham,  son,  Cullen,  Cutcneon,  Darnn,  G.  R.  Davis,  R.  T. 

Le  Fevre,  Lewis.  Lore,  Loveriziff.  Lowiy,  McComas,  Davis,  Eldredge,  Elliott,  Evans,  Everhait^  Ferrell, 


Peel,  PettiboneTlPieroe,  jP^or,  Buidall,  G.  W.  Bay,     Hobhtsell,  Holman,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houseman, 
Reagan,  Reese,  Riggs,  Robertson,  J.  H.  Rogen,  W.  F.     Howey,  James,  Johnson,  B.  W.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kean, 


Lawrence,  Le  Fevre, 

ry,  Lyman,  MoCoid, 

Mitchell,  Mornll,  Morse, 


J. M Taylor, Thompson jllirockroorton/rownshcnd.  Murphy, Murray,  Nelson,  Nutting,  O'Haia,  Charles 

Tucker,  Tully,  H.  G.  TumerLOscar  Turner,  Van  O'Neill,   Parker,   Payne,  Fayson,  Perkins,  Peters, 

Alstyne,  Van  Eaton,  Wallace,  Ward,  Richard  War-  Pettibone,  Potter,  Pusey,  Ranney,  G.  W.  Ray,  Reed, 

ner,  Weaver,  Wellborn,  J.  D.  White,  Wilkins,  Will-  Rice,  J.  8.  Robinson,  Rockwell,  Rosecrans,  Rowell, 

iams,  Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson,  E.  B.  Winans,  John  Ryan,  Seymour,  C.  R.  Skinner.  A.  H.  Smith,  H.  Y. 

Winans,  Wolford,  Wood,  Worthington,  Yaple,  York  Smith,  »priggs,  Springer,  Stepnenson,  Stevens,  J. 

—142.  W.  Stewart,  Stone,  Strait.  Struble,  C.  A.  Sumner, 


Converse,  W.  W.  Culbertson,  Cutcheon,  Dargan,  G.  ing,  Wilkins,  James  Wilson,  W.  L.  Wilson,  £.  B. 
R.  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dibble,  Eaton,  EUi-  Winans,  John  Winans,  Woodward,  Worthington, 
ott,  Evans,  Everhart,  Finerty,  Funston,  Greenleaf,     Yaple— 184. 


kins,  Peters,  Phelps,  Potter,  Rankin,  Ranney,  Reed,  Hatch,  Hemphill,  Henley,  Herbert,  G.  W.  Hewitt, 

Rice,  J.  S.  Robinson,  RockwoU,  Rowell.  Ryan,  Sey-  Hunt,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones.  Kleiner, 

mour,  A.  H.  Smith,  H.  Y.  Smith,  Stephenson,  Ste-  Lanham,  Lewis,  Lore,  MoMillin,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mills, 

vens,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Strait,  Struble,  Talbott,  E.  B.  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Mutchler,  Neeoe,  Gates,  O'Fer- 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Tillman.  Wadsworth,  Wait,  Wake-  rail.  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Pattern,  Pierce,  Peel,  Pryor,  Ran- 

fleld,  A.  J.  Warner,  Washburn.  Wemple,  Milo  White,  dall,  Rankin,  Reagan,  Reese,  Rimt  Robertson,  J.  H. 

Whiting,  James  Wilson.  Woodward— 98.  Rogers,  W.  F.  Rof^ers,  Scales,  Shiveley,  Singleton,  T. 

Not  Votiko— J.  J.  Adams.  Aiken,  Amot,  Barbour,  G.  Skinner,  Snyder,  Charles  Stewart.  Stockslager, 

Bayne,  Belford,  Belmont,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Black-  Storm,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thommon,  Throckmorton,  TiU- 

bum.  Bland,  Boyle.  Brainerd,  Broadhead,  Brumm,  man.  Tucker,  Tully,  H.  6.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner, 

Budd,  Burleigh,  Felix  Campbell,  Cassidy,  Chalmers,  Van  Eaton,  Wallace,  Richard   Warner,  Wellborn, 

Connolly,  Covington,  S.  8.  Cox,  Curttn,  Dingley,  Williams,  Willis,  Wolford,  Wood— 97. 

Dorsheimer,  Dunham,  Ellis,  EUwood,  Ermentrout,  Not  Votiko— J.  J.  Adams.  Aiken,  Amot,  Barbour, 

Fiedler,  Findlay,  FoUett,  Garrison,  Geom,  Graves,  Bayne,  Belford,  Belmont.  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Bland, 

Guenther,  Hammond,  Hardy,  Hart,  Hiu,  Hooper,  Bowen,   Brainerd,    Broadhead,   Bnunm,   Burl^h, 
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Barnes.  Felix  CampbelL  CtMidy,  Chftlmen,  CoIUdb,  Cnlbeitwm,  CoUeo,  Cntaheon,  O.  B.  Dtvis,  B.  T. 

ConnoUj,  Covington,  8.  8.  Cox,  Guztin,  Deuster,  Davis,  Deoster,  Din^y,  Bldreoge,  Bvazis,  Everhart, 

Dingley,  Uonheimer,  Dunham,  Eaton.  EUwood,  Eng^  Funston,  Goff,  Ouenfcher,  Hanbaok,  Banner,  U.  H. 

liflb,  Ermentrout,  Fiedler,  Findlay,  Bineity,  Forney,  Hatoh,  Haynea,  D.  B.  Hendenon,  T.  J.  Henderson, 

Qarrison,   Oeddes,   Qraves.    Gnentlier,   Hammond,  Hepburn,  A.  8.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hisoock,  Hitt,  Hoblit- 

Hait^,  Halt,  Hill,  Holton,  Hooper,  Horr,  Hook,  Hard,  sell.  Holmes,  Holton^orr,  Hook,  Howey,  Jamea, 

Hntcnins,  Jeffords^  Kelley,  Keilogff,  Ketcham,  King,  Jeffoida,  Johnson,  B.  w .  Jones,  Kean,  Keiier,  Ketch- 

"  '  '      "  '^         *^  »»---—  »*—          a  Ti   w.ii__  ▼           ▼  ._ji   i^mn^^  Lawrence,  Libbey,  Long, 

Ljrman,  MoCoid,  McComas,  Mo- 

Milliken,  Morrill,  Morse,  Nelson, 

Charles   O'Neil],  J.  J.  O'Neill, 


rk       ttr  laoA   -^r    r^  •         ^^                       J  Bowell,  BusselLByan,  beney,  Shively,  C.  R.  Sldn- 

Deo.  17,  1884,  Mr.  Onsp,  of  Gjwrgia,  moved  ner.  S^aUs,  A.'  Hi  siuth,  H.  Y,  8iith,  Spooner, 

the  folio  wiog  amendment  to  the  O^Hara  amend-  Springs.  Stephenson,  Stevens,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Stone, 

ment:  Strait,  Strnble,  E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor.  Thomas, 

lid^  M^«nt«  MOommocUtioii.  for  white  ud  oolowd  Xr' Voi»a-J.  J.  AiMmu,  Arnot.  B«b<Hir,  B«td«, 

l*™"^  Bdford,  BUujd.  Bowen,  Boyle.   Felix  CwnpWl, 

For  this  amendment,  Mr.  Breokinridge,  of  £^aoe,  CoUIds,  Coonollr,  Cucn,  Dondieimer,  powd, 

ArkiouM.,  proposed  the  foUowing  «>b.titate :  ^^  !}%fKo5°Oyf^'  fa; 

Bnt  nothinff  in  this  aot  shall  be  oonstmed  to  deny  Hopkina,  Hoosemaa,  Hntomns,  Jordan,  Kelley,  &el- 

to  nulroads  the  right  to  obssify  passengers  as  they  loogr.  King,  Maybnzy.  8.  H.  mller,  Morgan,  Muller, 

may  deem  best  for  the  public  comfort  and  safety,  or  OdEutree,  Paige,  Perkins,  Posey,  Bobertson,  W.  E. 

to  relate  to  transportation  between  points  wholly  with-  Bobinaonl  W.  F.  Bogers.  Shaw,  Shelley,  Blooom, 

in  the  limits  of  one  State.  Steele,  D.  H.  Sumner,  Valentine,  Vance,  Weller,  J. 

The  debate  on  these  point*  took  a  political  ®-  ^^'  Yoik-«i. 

torn — the  Republicans   argaing  against   tiie  '  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  offered  the  following 

scheme  for  classification  as  a  violation  of  civil  amendment: 

rights,  and  the  Democrats  showing  a  disposi-  Nor  shall  any  rdlroad  company  or  its  officers  chaige 

tion  to  avoid  the  issue,  while  the  advocates  of  or  receive  ftom  any  person  wno  is  to  be  conveyed  ftom 

the  bill  asserted  that  the  qaestion  was  brought  ??e  State  or  Territory  into  anpOier  any  jumexceeding 

up  merelv  to  defeat  the  measure  by  those  who  ^^,  ^^  ""^"^  ^""^  ^"^  ^*'*^**  ^  ^  ^^'^^^^  ^ 

did  not  dare  to  oppose  it  on  its  merits.    Mr.  ^^^  ' 

Breckinridge's  substitute  displaced  Mr.  Crisp's  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  189  yeas  to  120 

amendment  by  a  vote  of  187  yeas  to  127  nays,  nays*    Mr.  Goff,  of  Arkansas,  then  submitted 

and  the  amendment  as  amended  was  then  adopt-  the  following  amendment  to  the  substitute : 

ed,  as  foUows :  I¥o9idsd,  That  no  discrimination  is  made  on  ao- 

Y«Aa-Aiken,  Alexander,  BaUentine,  Barksdale,  count  of  race  or  color. 

ISkM^ilesSai^anf a^^  1  J'^T?^""'  ""n^"?Sl^  *  '''%  '' 

Bumes,  CaSeb,  CaldweU   J.  E.  Oalnpbell,  dandier  1*1  7^  ^  102  nays.    Dec.  18, 1884,  a  motion 

Garleton,  Csssidy,  Claidy,  Clay,  Clements.  Cobb,  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  this  vote  hav- 

Converse,  Cook,  Cosgrove,  Covington,  S.  B.  Cox,  ing  feuled,  Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mismssippi,  sub- 

W.  B.  Cox,  Crisp,  D^.  CiUberson,  Dawan,  David-  fitted  the  following  amendment : 

son,  L.  H.  Davis,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dockery,  Dunn,  ^ 

Eaton,  Ellis,  Ermentrout.  Ferrell,  Findlay,  FoUect,  Amend  by  sdding  after  the  word  ^* color"  in  the 

Foran,  Forney,  Fyan,   Geddes,   Gibson,   Glascock,  amendment  last  adopted  the  following: 


J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Kleiner,   Lanham,  Le        m. .  j        i.  ;i«.jv  4,^0 

Fevre,  LewS,  Lore.  McAJoo,  Mclfallin,  Matson,        This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
J.  F.  MiUer,  Mills,  mtchell.  Money,  Morrison,  Moul-    182  yeas  to  124  nays. 


Sdnner,  Snyder/ Springer,  Charles  Stewart.  Stock-  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color,  but  it  was  re- 

slager.  Storm.  C.  A.  Sumner,  Talbott,  J.  M.  Taylor,  jected  by  a  vote  of  114  yeas  to  121  nays,  89 

Thompson,    Throckmorton,    Tillman,    Townshend,  not  voting.     An  ameudment    requiring  any 

Welll&Tn,  Wil^s,  Williams,  WJllis^W.  L,  Wilson  *ny  pewon  not  an  employ6  shall  issue  a  free 

£.  B.  Winans,  John  Winans,  G.  D.  wise,  Wolford,  pass  to  whosoever  applies  for  it  witbm  ten 

Wood,  Young—IST.  ^ys,  was  voted  down. 

Nats-G.  B.  A^,  Anderson,  AtMnson,  Bag-  Dec.  19,  1884,  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York, 

Sli^B^n^VeM^.  i:i^r/»B^^:  »-«!  -  an.  a-endnient  to  strikeoj^^  the  fol- 

er,  W.  W.  Brown,  TTM.  Browne,  6rumm,  Bur-  lowing  provision  from  the  third  section  of  the 

leigh,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Chalmara,  W.  W.  bill: 
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And  it  shall  bo  unlawftd  for  any  peiBon  or  penons  comes  the  common  law.    So  when  we  are  irr* 

carrying  property  as  ■forwaid  to  enter  into  any  con-  j^g  to  legislate  let  us  see  how  things  are  tend- 

S^l^a^rSSSSro/S^^^^^  inftowi^the  establishment  of  custom;  and 

pe&g  nukoada,  bv  dividing  between  them  the  aggre-  mstead  of  trymg  to  crush  and  break  it  down, 

gate  or  net  prooeeda  of  the  eaminga  of  such  railroada,  let  ns  by  legislation  enact  the  coming  cnstom, 

or  any  portion  of  them.  if  we  know  it  earlier,  into  law.    Yon  wiU  thos 

In  support  of  his  amendment  Mr.  Hewitt  anticipate  what  is  to  be  the  common  law  by 
said :  ^*  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  this  provis-  the  common  consent  of  the  citizens  of  this 
ion  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  pooling  is  an  country.  Therefore  when  the  railroad  corn- 
evil  which  ought  to  be  abated ;  that  it  is  against  panics  and  the  public  consented,  in  view  of 
the  public  interest,  and  therefore  should  l^  pro-  the  common  interest  of  all,  to  the  establisb- 
hibited.  Pooling*  may  be  an  evil,  Mr.  Speaker,  ment  of  this  system  of  pooling,  they  did  it 
There  are  a  great  many  evils  in  this  worla  which  by  a  commission,  and  it  snould  be  an  indica- 
are  remedies  for  other  evils  still  greater.  This  tion  to  us  that  we  should  also  regulate  pooling 
class  of  remedial  evUs  constitutes  a  large  por-  by  the  establishment  of  a  commission.  A  bifi 
tion  of  the  existing  legislation  of  every  civil-  brought  in  here  to  establish  a  commission 
ized  country.  Now,  the  evil  that  pooling  was  would  be  one  approved  by  the  general  jndg- 
intended  to  remedy  became  intolerable.  It  was  ment  and  experience  of  men  fomiliar  wiUi 
the  evil  of  competition,  of  unlimited  oompeti-  business.  A  bill  to  prevent  pooling  will  be 
tion,  leading  to  discrimination,  to  private  bar-  against  the  experience  and  general  judgment 
gains,  to  fluctuations  in  the  transportation  of  of  men  familiar  with  business." 
goods.  Not  a  single  consignment  could  be  car-  The  amendment  was  rejected ;  and  Mr.  Hew- 
ried  from  one  point  in  this  country  to  any  other  itt  proposed  to  amend  the  third  section  by  add- 
point  without  a  private  bargain  being  necessary  ing  this  clause : 

on  the  part  of  the  shipper  and  the  riwroad  com-       Unless  the  rates  established  by  such  pooling  coa- 

pany.    Great  houses  were  compelled  to  employ  tracts  shall  be  reasonable  and  just 
clerks  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  go  from       Mr.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  in  discussing 

railroad-ofSce  to  railroad- office  and  make  bar-  this   amenament,  argued    in  a  general  way 

gains.    More  than  that,  the  companies  them-  against  the  bill  itself,  and  said  in  conclusion : 

selves  who  were  intended  to  be  the  common  ^^  Managers  were  never   more   solicitous  for 

carriers  for  the  commerce  of  the  country  found  business  and  never  more  ready  to  make  sacri- 

themselves  reduced  to  the  position  of  buck-  fices  to  get  it.    They  know  that  rivals  are  so 

sters,  and  compelled  to  have  a  corps  of  officers  many  they  must  themselves  create  and  de- 

and  an  army  of  clerks  to  regulate  freight  on  velop  it,  and  in  a  one-sided  partnership,  where 

every  invoice  of  goods  which  might  be  shipped  the  customer  gets  all  the  benefit,  they  aid  him 

over  their  roads.    This  evil  was  so  enormous  in  its  creation  or  development    I  challenge 

both  to  the  public  and  the  railroad  companies  contradiction  when  I  say  that  there  never  was 

that  it  led  to  the  only  practical  remedy,  which  a  time  when  a  company  that  wished  to  open  a 

was  pooling.  mine  or  a  factory  could  get  better  returns  than 

**  fooling,  if  honestly  conducted,  gives  sta-  now.  It  is  almost  accurate  to  say  that  the 
bility  in  the  rate  of  freights  and  equal  terms  to  miner  or  the  manufacturer  can  fix  his  own 
every  customer,  and  is  in  feuot  carrying  out  the  rates  for  the  years  of  experiment  Nor  has 
great  right  in  common  carriage  of  equal  rights  the  power  of  public  opinion  weakened.  It 
to  all  men.  But  pooling  has  not  always  been  controls  the  management  of  railways  as  a 
honestly  managed;  hence  railroad  companies  management  and  as  individual  men.  The 
in  their  own  interest  were  compelled  to  attempt  management  knows  that  the  surest  path  to 
to  regulate  pooling,  and  tbey  have  regulated  it  business  is  that  of  public  favor ;  that  the  pop- 
by  the  appointment  of  commissions  and  com-  ular  road  makes  money,  and  to  secure  this 
missioners.  The  evil  of  competitive  and  un-  popularity  they  spend  money  lavishly,  they 
certain  rates  has  therefore  to  a  large  extent  make  concessions  generously.  Nor  is  gener- 
been  overcome  by  a  pooling  arrangement,  ally  enough  stress  laid  on  the  character  of  the 
How  shall  the  evils  of  a  pooling  arrangement  management  and  their  natural  desire  as  men 
be  overcome  ?  to  have  the  approbation  of  their  neighbors  and 

**  The  gentleman  from  Texas  tells  us  by  the  to  secure  that  good  report,  that  good  repnta- 

abolition  of  pooling,  and  then  he  sends  us  back  tion  which  is  the  highest  prize  of  life, 
into  the  very  situation  from  which  the  privilege        ^  Do  not  confound  the  managers  of  whom  I 

of  pooling  extricated  us.  speak,  and  whom  I  honor,  witi^  the  great  speo- 

'^  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  should  not  be  re-  ulators  in  securities,  whom  I  despise.  It  is  the 
troactive.  It  should  proceed  upon  a  careful  speculators  and  the  stock  exchange  that  re- 
study  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  ceive  the  public  attention;  it  is  the  railway  and 
trying  to  do  business,  and  the  indications  of  its  managers  who  deserve  it  It  is  a  great  in- 
the  situation  should  be  carefully  studied.  Let  justice  to  confound  them.  The  managers  are 
me  tell  these  gentlemen,  and  I  suppose  I  utter  men  of  high  character  and  great  abilities, 
a  familiar  truth  to  the  legal  luminaries  in  this  Theirs  is  a  profession,  and  they  are  proud  of 
house,  that  first  we  get  experience,  out  of  ex-  it  They  are  sure  to  spend  their  lives  in  its 
perience  comes  custom,  and  out  of  custom  practice,  and  most  of  them  practice  it  in  the 
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same  railway  corporation.     They  are  faith-  oave  ^ay  greater  oompeiiMtiaB  for  a  liniikr  amount 

fill,   public -spirited,  and  as  a  role  honored  aiMi  Idnd  of  proprty.for  carrying,  receivi^^ 

an'^    beloTedJby    tbcH«   among  whom. they  ^att^ S«S».n^^^^ 

liTC  and  with  whom  they  deal.    In  their  de-  So  that  the  section  will  read: 

sire  to  retain  and  deserve  this  good  opinion  *^8xo.  4.  The  road  of  a  corporation  shall  include  all 

of  their  vicinage  they  are  more  apt  to  sacrifice  *he  road  in  uae  by  snch  ooiporation,  whether  owned 

their  road  than  the  public.    But  the  great  2'^^^^^^^^^.^*^'''™**''*^^ 

speculators,  unlike  you  or  me  or  them,  remote  ^-^       ^^,       ^          ,.           j.v 

from  intercourse  with  the  customers  of  the  J^^  amendment  was  diaagreed  to,  by  a  vote 

road,  are  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  and  ^^F  ^^  JSo«    ^^^I-       k    v    rvn  m     r 

should  be  curbed.    But,  remember,  these  men,  ^  •^»°-  /»  \®^»  »  motion,  by  Mr.  O  Nefl^  of 

while  their  names  are  allied  to  the  roads,  al-  Pennsylvania  to  stnke  out  the  whole  section 

most  never  interfere  with  their  practical  man-  ^^  rejected  by  a  vote  of  90  yeas  to  128  nays, 

agement.    Their  sole  interest  is  in  the  stock,  flfd  an  amendment  exempting  from  the  restnc- 

ffiat  they  seize;  they  hold  it  for  a  day,  until  *^«^  ®?Sj**°®^.iP  ^^\  ^^^^  *"  railways  in 

they  have  worked  their  own  wicked  will  on  it,  competition  with  water-ways  was  also  disa- 

and  then  they  oast  it  out  dishonored,  to  be  the  ff^.^'  Vi*®  ^  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 

prey  of  the  next  adventurer.    If  th?y  retain  it  Hopkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  inserting  the  words 

longer,  it  is  only  to  elect  a  board  of  directors  ^^  pipe-.hne"  after  the  word  "railroad" 

which  shall  suffer  them  to  manipulate  the  se-  ![^«'e^er  it  occurred  m  the  bill,  waa  accepted. 

ourities,  and,  that  accomplished,  their  interest  9^  ^^^^f  ^'  T:  ^?°  «^V^^    .^^^  ^^    aV 

ends.                               r         9  jQg  amendment  to  the  fifth  section  was  adopt- 

*'  The  managers  of  the  road  meantime  go  on  ^ ' 

with  their  rejcular  business,  and  have  no  more  ^^  to  Beotion  6  the  foUowmg: 

connection  with  the  speculators  whose  names  "Fo^^h.  It  shall  be  the  duty  £  said  penjm  or 

.       '    ,     ,    ,  ""^  "K^"*"*-"*'  wi*uiw»  imiuOT  persona  engaged  m  carrying  property,  aa  provided  m 

are  in  stock  circles  allied  with  their  roads  than  ge  llrat  se^n  of  thia  Mtjto  file  or  cause  to  be  filed, 

you  or  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  except  the  bitter  dis-  and  within  fifteen  days  from  and  after  posting,  a  copy 

gust  with  which  they  see  these  bad  men  so  of  each  schedule,  posted  as  in  this  section  reguirM^ 

confusing  the  distinction  between  themselves  ,^th  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United^Statea 

^^A   fk..  <.»4^.,.i  »«»»«»»».  ♦!»««.  i^  *k^  .v.,Ki;«  i»  Mid  for  each  judicial  circuit  in  or  through  which 

and  the  actual  managers  that  m  the  public  ^^  ^^^ad  may  be  operated;  and  it  shall  be  the 

mina  tbey  are  apt  to  stand  in  the  same  light  duty  of  said  derx  to  file  and  preserve  the  same  as  a 

and  receive  the  same  censure.  pan  of  the  records  of  hia  office.^ 

**  Let,  then,  the  laws  of  man  and  of  nature  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkina,  of  Pennsylvania, 

continue  their  work  of  progress  and  reform,  the  seventh  section  was  amended  by  adding 

Why  attempt  to  restrict,  why  pass  restrictions  the  following : 

which  will  interfere  with  these  general  law^  a  ^^  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  Umted 

which  are  working  out  the  reaults  you  pretend  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  penons  shall  have 

to  wish?     Your  effort  is  vain;  your  reetric-  the  power,  npon  application  ofanypetson  or  persona, 

tions  will  be  disrezarded.    Do  you  ask  me  ^""•i  railroads,  or  other  corporations  or  assodations, 

YlQ^  f                          o                       ^  alleging  undue  and  unjust  disorimination  against  a 

uT>u       ^:i             •«  J.V             t.  »  ±1          V     ij  person  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to 

'*The  railways,  if  these  restnctions  should  tsue  writs  of  mandamus  agamst  snch  person,  oom- 

become  laws,  will  ostentatiously  break  them  mMtwUng  such  person  to  move  and  transport  freight, 

all.    They  will  invite  litigation  until  the  wheels  or  to  ftimish  fadlitieB  for  transportation  for  the  party 

of  the  courte  are  clogged.    That  wiU  challenge  *PP>J^  ^^l^^  '^t,  upon  such  terms  and  hi  su^ 

StiKiSo  off^nfi/^n  on<i^,ikK»  «f^^«^/^n  u  .^wi-^oL  manncr  as  shall  seem  just  and  proper  to  the  court  m 

ublic  attention,  and  public  attention  w  redress,  onier  to  pievent  any  ^doe  or  umSst  discriminatioa 

>r  they  will  issue  an  order,  which  the  whole  against  the  relator.    The  prooeeSngs  shall  be  as  in 

railway  system  shall  obey,  that  every  locomo-  other  cases  of  mandamus ;  and  in  cases  of  urgent  ne- 

tive  from  sea  to  sea  shall  stay  in  its  round-  oessl^  or  involving  the  transportation  of  perishable 

house;  then  there  wUl  follow  a  silence  from  SSi.SS7f«?wS.'^''S^JT'^ 

'0^^\J^A  :«  f\»^,^^  4.^  T>^^\^^A  :^  \t  '       mi  returnable  forthwith :  Provided.  That  no  wnt  or  per- 

rortiand  in  Oregon  to  Fortiand  m  Mame  that  emptory  mandamus  shall  issue  under  this  act  until  the 

can  be  felt,  and  only  one  voice  wiU  be  heard,  relator  shall  have  given  security,  in  such  sum  as  shall 

the  familiar  voice  of  our  Speaker:  *  The  gentle-  he  named  by  the  court,  to  pay  the  defendant  the 

man  from  Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  to  con-  proper  and  leg^  ohaiges  for  the  services  required  to 


follows  the  flash,  we  shall  hear,  as  the  end  of  Mr.  Hammond,  of  G^rgia,  offered  the  fol- 

the  matter,  *•  The  Choir  hears  none.^ "  lowing  amendment : 

Mr.  Hewitt's  second  amendment  was  disa-  "  No  cause  brought  under  this  act  in  any  State 

greed  to.    Dec.  20, 1884,  the  following  amend-  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  removed  to 

ment  to  section  4,  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  *^7  United  States  court." 

of  Iowa,  was  discussed :  Mr.  Smalls,  of  South  Oarolina,  described  this 

o»  '1.     -^  ^    ^'     ^  ^1.  *  II     .         ^  amendment  as.  offered  In  the  interest  of  the 

S'?Sit.l!K°uSK'ttyT2Siorp«.  "Jim  Grow  c^."  and  called  for  the  yea.  and 

aooa  engaged  hi  the  transportation  of  property  as  pro-  ^^7^  ©^  ^w  adoption.     It  was  agreed  to  by  a 

vided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  to  diaxge  or  re-  vote  of  125  yeas  to  88  nays. 
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some  minor  ohanges  which  occasioned  no  de-  Steele,  StepheoBOD,  J.  Yi.  Stewart,  D.  H.  Sumner, 

bate,  the  text  of  the  bUl  received  no  farther  Thompron,  Valentine,  Van  Als^e,  Vanoe,  Wads> 

amendment.  Jan.  8,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Per-  !L^^»  ^"^»  Weller,  J.  D.  White,  Wood,  Young- 
kins,  of  Kansas,  to  restore  the  sections  provid- 

ing  for  a  commission ;  a  motion  by  Mr.  Hep-  Dec.  4, 1884,  the  Senate  took  up  for  consid- 
burn,  of  Iowa,  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  oration  |*  a  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
Committee  on  Oommeroe  with  instmotions  to  regelate  interstate  commerce  and  for  other  pur- 
report,  with  amendments  providing  for  a  com-  poses,"  reported  from  the  Oommittee  on  Kail- 
mission  ;  and  a  motion  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Penn-  roads.  This  measure  was  debated  at  some  length 
sylvania,  to  sabstitnte  for  the  Reagan  bill  a  <^^  amended,  and  when  the  Reagan  bill  came 
scheme  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  from  the  House,  January  17,  Mr.  Gullom,  of 
with  power  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Illinois,  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
necessity  of  remedial  railroad  legi^tion,  were  ^fS  clause  and  insert  the  Senate  bill.  Both 
all  rejected,  and  the  Reagan  bill  passed  the  measures  were  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
House  by  the  following  vote :  so  elaborately  that  mere  extracts  would  hardly 


^.«»»,    ^.w«^.«,    ^...^w^    ^.v«»»u..uK^      »».     ".  buc  following  vui/o; 

St^  oidweU   F^'c^^STr    M   Jj.m^H'       YE^iK-Aldrich,  Allium,   BUir,  Cli.0.,  Colauitt, 

Cuiren,  CurtinTDsTidKHj,   L.H.  Davis,   bibreft  7i?h?^?5™'    «nu     Vm     ^^'JffT^'« 

FindUy,  ForaS,  JFomey,  FuMtol.,  J^ui,' Garrison  E^.if" BhS!;i^  Un^nlSf  '  ^*^' ^^ 


PuBey,  KandaO,'  Reagan,   feiara,  iJobertson,  J.  s!        The  substitute  was  then  taken  up  and  amend- 


Winana,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wolford,  Worthington,  Vaple,  States.    Three  of  the  commisBionexs  flnt  appointed 

York — 161.  under  this  act  Bhall  oontinue  in  office  for  terma  of  two 

Nats — G.  £.  Adams,  J.  J.  Adama,  Aiken,  Atkin-  years,  three  for  four  years,  and  three  for  six  years,  the 

son,  Barr,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Bontelle,  Bowen,  Boyle,  lespeotive  terms  to  be  designated  bv  the  Iresident; 

Bratton,  Breitong,    F.  B.  Brewer,    J.  H.  Brewer,  buttheir  suooessors  shall  be  appointed  for  tenns  of  six 

Bromm,  Candler.  Cannon,  Chaoe.  Cntcheon,  G.  B.  years,  exoept  that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 

Davis,  R.  T.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dowd,  Dunham,  Eaton,  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  tibia 

Elliott,  Everhart,  Greenleaf,  Hammond,  Hardeman,  commissioner  whom  he  shall  snooeed.    Any  oommia- 

Harmer,  Hemphill,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepbum,A.  S.  sioner  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  inoompe- 

Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt.  Hitt,  Hoblitzell,  Horr,  Houk,  tenoy  or  malfeasance  in  office,    yaoanoice  occasioned 

Howey,   Jeffords,   Jonnson,  Kean,   Keifer,  Eelley,  by  removal,  resignation,  or  other  cause  shall  be  filled 

Eetcluun,   Laoey,  Libby,  Lon^JT;   Lyman,    Millaxd,  by  the  President.    And  not  more  than  five  shall  be- 

Mitchell,  Morse,  Mutchler,  Nicbolls,  O'Haira.  Charles  long  to  the  same  political  party. 

O'Neill,  Phelpa,  Post,  Potter,  Banney,Beea,  Rock-  Sxc.  2.  That  the  commiasion  hereby  created  ahall 

well,  Seymour,  A.  H.  Smith,  Stevens^.  B.  Taylor,  have  and  exercise  the  powers  and  discnaige  the  duties 

Thomas,  Tillman,  Walt,  Washburn,  Whiting,  J.  S.  defined  and  granted  in  this  act  pertaining  to  the  meth- 

Wise,  Woodward— 75.  ods  and  regulating  the  operation  of  all  transportation 

Not  Vomro — Amot,  Barbour,  Belford,  Belmont,  companies  engaged  in  interstate  oommerce,  and  to 

Bennett,  Broadhead,  Buckner,  Burleigh,  J.  E.  Camp-  take  into  consideration  and  to  thoroughly  investigate 

bell,  Carleton,    Chalmers.   Clay,  Collins,  Converse,  all  the  yarions  questions  relating  to  oommerce  between 


Hancock,  Hart,  H.  H.  Hatch,  Hill,  Hiscock.  Holton,    government  of  the  same. 

Hooper,  Hurd,  Hntchins,  J.  K.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kei-        Sxc.  8.  That  if  any  transportation  company  engaged 

logg.  Laird,  Lawrence,  Lowry,  MoAdoo,  McCoid,  S.    in  interstate  oommeroe  shall  ooUeot,  demand,  or  re- 
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eetve,  in  the  tnnsaotion  of  the  buBiness  of  intentate    of  the  distriot  attorney,  at  the  reaaeat  of  the  complam- 
oommeroe,  more  tbaD  a  maoDAble  rate  of  oompenaa-    ant,  to  forthwith  oommenoe  aucn  proceedinga,  m  the 


bnuiches  thereof,  or  upon  any  railroad  it  has  the  right.  Statea  for  aaid  district  ahall  have  juriadiotion  to  try 

Uoenae,  or  permisaion  to  uae,  operate,  or  control,  aaid  aaid  cauae,  without  regard  to  the  oitixenship  of  the 

tianaportation  company  ahall  be  deemed  guilty  of  partiea.    Coata  ahall  be  awarded  as  in  other  oaaea ; 

extortion,  which  ia  hereby  declared  to  be  a  miade-  out  lu  caae  judgment  ia  rendered  against  the  detland- 

meonor.  ant,  the  court  may,  in  its  diacretion,  allow  to  the  dia* 

Sbo.  4.  Thatif  any  transportation  company  enga^  trict  attorney  a  reasonable  fee  for  prosecuting  said 

in  interstate  commerce  ahall,  directly  or  indirectly,  cause,  to  be  taxed  as  part  of  the  oosts ;  and  in  case  of 

by  any  rebate,  drawback,  or  other  device,  charge,  d^  failure  to  recover,  the  complainant  shall  pay  the  costs 

mand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  a  greater  of  auit,  attorney's  fees  excepted. 

oompensatioQ  for  any  service  it  may  render  in  ita  Any  auch  tranapoitation  company  that  ahall  be  oon- 

tranaaotioQ  of  Interstate  commerce  than  it  chaigea,  victea  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  either  extor- 

demands,  coUeota,  or  receives  from  any  oUier  person  tion  or  u^juat  discrimination  shaU  forfeit  and  pay  for 

for  doing  for  him,  in  a  like  business  and  under  sub-  each  oflbnae  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

atantially  aimilar  droumatanoea  and  conditions,  con-  Any  such  transportation  oompsny  that  ahall  neg- 

temporaneously  a  like  aorvioe,  or  if  any  auch  transpor-  lect  or  leAiae  to  make  such  annual  reporta  aa  the  com- 

tation  company  shall  neglect  or  reftiae  to  fliniish  the  misaion  may  require,  or  that  ahall  neglect  or  refriae  to 

aame  facilities  for  the  carriage,  receiving,  delivery,  anawer  any  question  or  to  produce  anv  book,  paper, 

storage,  and  handling  of  interstate-commerce  fteighta,  contract,  or  other  documentC  or  properly  oertined  ab- 

to  one  peraon  that  ia  at  the  same  time  fumiahed  to  any  stract  thereof,  caDed  for  by  the  commission  in  making 

other  person   for  the  carriage,  receiving,  delivery,  any  invesdgaition  under  the  authority  of  thia  act,  shall 

storage,  and  handling  of  such  freights  of  the  same  be  deemed  ffoilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 

olaaa,  and  under  aubstantially  similar  eircumstances,  thereol^  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  |1,000 

anoh  transportation  companjr  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  for  each  offense  herein  described, 

of  ni\just  discrimination,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  Any  such  transportation  company,  or  any  person  or 

be  a  miademeanor.  persons  that  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  thie 

8bo.  6.  That  whenever  complaint  ia  made  to  the  act  not  in  this  section  spedfled,  or  that  shall  in  any 
oommiauon,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  prescribe,  manner  attempt  to  obstruot  the  enforoement  of  its  pro- 
chaiging  any  tranaportation  company  engaged  in  in-  visions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
terstate  commerce  with  extortion  or  ui^ust  dlscrimi-  on  conviction  thereof,  ahall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  ex- 
nation  in  the  transaction  of  such  business,  a  statement  ceeding  fl^OOO. 

of  thechar]^  thas  made  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Sao.  7.  That  each  commissioner  shall  receive  an  an- 

transportation  company,  which  shall  be  caUed  upon  nual  salary  of  $7,600,  payable  in  the  same  manner  aa 

to  aatisiy  the  complaint  or  to  answer  the  same  in  writ-  the  salariea  of  judgea  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 

inff  witmn  a  reasonable  given  time.  The  commission  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall 

If  such  transportation  company  shall,  within  the  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $8,600,  payable  in  like 
time  spedfled,  make  repantion  for  the  izyury  done  manner.  The  commission  shall  have  authority  to 
and  the  complaint  shall  he  withdrawn,  the  caae  ahall  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  em- 
be  dismissea.  and  the  transportation  company  shall  ploy^s  as  it  may  find  neoessaiy  to  the  proper  per- 
be  relieved  of  liabilitv  for  any  other  penalty  for  the  lormance  of  its  duties^  subject  to  tiie  approval  of  the 
particular  violation  or  this  act  thua  complained  of.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    All  neoesflary  traveling  ex- 

If  such  transportation  oompanv  shall  not  satisfy  the  penses  mcurred  by  the  commissioners,  or  by  their 
complaint  withm  the  time  specified,  or  if  it  shall  ne^  employ^^  under  their  orders,  in  making  any  investi- 
lect  or  refrue  to  answer  the  same  aa  reouired,  or  if  gation  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  dty  of  Washinff^ 
either  party  to  the  proceeding  shall  demand  a  hearing,  ton,  shall  be  allowea  and  paid  on  the  approval  bv  the 
and  there  ahall  appear  to  m  any  reasonable  ground  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  itemized  vouchers  there- 
for inveatigating  said  complaint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  for.  The  commission  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Seo- 
of  the  commission  to  investigiU»  the  mattera  com-  retary  of  the  Interior  with  suitable  offices  and  allne- 
plained  of,  to  determine  all  Questions  offset  at  laaue,  ceasaiy  office  supplies.  Witnesses  summoned  before 
to  record  its  finding,  and  to  liimidh  a  report  thereof  to  the  commission  snaU  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
both  paitiea.  age  that  are  paid  to  witneases  in  the  courta  of  the 

And  if  it  ahall  appear  that  the  transportation  com-  United  Statea.    All  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission 

p«ny  has  been  guilty  of  either  extortion  or  m^ust  dis-  shall  be  paid  on  the  presentation  of  vouchers  approved 

crimination  aa  charged,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  by  the  president  of  the  commission  and  by  the  Seore- 

oommission  to  ^ve  notice  to  suoh  company  to  discon-  tair  of  the  Interior. 

tinuo  the  pmotice  thereof  forthwith,  and  to  pay  the  Sao.  8.  That  the  commission  may  make  such  or- 

complainant,  within  a  reasonable  given  time,  tne  dam-  ders  aa  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 

ages,  if  any,  to  which  the  comndasion  may  find  the  its  business,  and  prescribe  the  forms  to  be  used  there- 

oomplainant  justly  entitled  in  consequence  thereof.  in.    A  minority  of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a 

And  if  such  damasea  shall  be  paid  aa  required,  and  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  as  here- 

the  commission  shall  be  satisfiea  that  the  transports-  inafter  provided. 

tion  company  has  ceaaed  to  practice  the  extortion  or  Sxo.  9.  That  in  making  any  investigation  required 

trnjuHt  discrimination  complained  of,  an  order  to  that  by  this  act  the  commission  shall  have  power  to  sum- 

efieot  shall  be  entered  of  record  by  the  commission,  mon  and  reouire  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  ad- 

and  the  transportation  company  shall  be  relieved  or  minister  oatns,  and  to  require  the  production  of  all 

liability  for  an^  other  penalty  for  the  particular  act  books,  papers,  contracts,  and  dooumenta,  or  properly 

oompUuned  of.  certifiea  abstracts  thereof,  relating  to  the  matter  un- 

Sec.  6.  That  if  any  transportation  company  engaged  der  inveatigation  and  necessary  for  the  information  of 

in  interstate  commerce  shall  nefflect  or  reraise  to  pay  the  commission  in  connection  therewith.    The  oom- 

the  damages  assessed  againat  it  By  the  interstate  com-  mission  is  hereby^  authorized  to  oonduct  inveatiga- 

merce  commission^  and  to  deaist  from  the  ftirther  vio-  tions  in  such  portions  of  the  United  Statea  aa  it  may 

lation  of  thb«  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  oommis-  deem  necessary,  and  for  that  purpose  may  delegate 

aion  to  certify  the  fiicta  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section  to  any  member 

United  Statea  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  or  members  of  the  commission. 

act  complained  of  occurred ;  and  it  ahall  be  the  duty  Sec.  10.  That  the  commission  la  hereby  authoriied 
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to  require  annual  reports  fh>in  all  transportation  com-  riaffe  of  any  intentate-commeroe  freights  from  beings 

panies  engaged  in  interstate  oommeroe,  to  fix  the  time  and  being  treated  as  one  continuous  carriaf^  from  the 

and  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  reports  shall  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  destination,  unless 

be  made,  and  to  require  from  such  companies  specific  such  break,  stoppage,  or  interruption  was  made  in 

answers  to  all  questions  upon  which  the  commusion  good  taith  for  some  necessaxy  puipoBe,  and  without 

may  need  information.    Such  annual  reports  will  show  any  intent  to  avoid  or  unnecessarily  interrupt  i^ueh 

in  detail  Uie  amount  of  capital  stock  issued  and  the  continuous  carriage  or  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions 

amounts  paid  therefor ;  the  dividends  paid ;  the  num-  of  this  act. 

ber  of  stockholders;  the  funded  and  floating  debts  and  8bo.  l8.  That  the  term  'transportation  company 

the  interest  paid  thereon ;  the  cost  and  value  of  the  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,"  as  used  in  this  act, 

company's  property^  franchises,  and  equipment,  with  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  any  corporation, 

a  complete  description  of  the  same ;  the  number  of  company,  or  individual  now  owning,  operating,  or 

employ^  and  the  salaries  paid  each  class ;  the  amounts  using  any  railroad  or  railroads,  or  any  vessel  or  ves- 

ezpenaed  for  improvements  each  year,  and  how  ex-  sels,  in  whole  or  in  put,  which  are  run  by  or  for  any 

pended ;  the  monthly  earnings  ana  receipts  from  each  railroad  company  making  part  of  its  route,  or  that  they 

branch  of  business  and  frt>m  all  sources ;  the  monthly  may  have  the  right,  license,  or  permission  to  operate, 

operating  and  other  expenses  j  the  balances  of  profit  use,  or  control  any  railroad  or  railroads,  or  anj  ves- 


^    ^               ^^           freights  or  property  of  any 

regulations  concerning  fSares  or  freights,  or  agreements,  description  by  railroad',  or  partly  by  railixkad  and 
arrangements,  or  contracts  with  other  companies,  as  PfuHv  by  water,  frt>m  one  State  into  another  State  or 
the  commission  may  require.  Temtoiy  of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  Territory 
Seo.  11.  That  the  commission  shall,  on  or  before  into  any  State  or  anv  other  Territonr ;  and  the  pro- 
the  flnt  day  in  December  in  each  year,  make  a  report  visions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  firms, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  be  by  him  and  companies,  and  to  all  associations  of  persons  or 
transmitted  to  Congress,  and  copies  of  which  shall  be  companies,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  and  to  all 
distributed  as  are  the  other  reports  issued  from  the  associations  or  corporations  engaged  in  thus  trans- 
Interior  Department  This  report  shall  contain  such  porting  freights  or  property  of  any  description,  in  the 
information  and  data  collected  by  the  (Commission  as  manner  above  set  forth,  from  one  State  into  any  other 
may  be  considered  of  value  in  the  determimition  of  State  or  Territory,  or  from  any  Territory  into  any 
questions  connected  with  the  regulation  of  interstate  State  or  any  other  Territory. 

commerce,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  to  Sxo.  14.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  ahall  be 

additional  legislation  for  the  i^ulation  of  interstate  construed  as  applicable  to  all  railroad  or  trsn^rta- 

commerce  as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary,  tion  companies  engaged  in  the  earning  of  freight 

And  said  coranussion  shall  precede  its  firet  report  from  any  place  in  thelTnited  States  through  any  fop- 

with  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  interstate  com-  eign  territory  to  anjr  other  place  in  the  United  btates, 

merce,  which  shaU  embrace  the  subjects  of  establish-  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  any  plaos 


niDition  01  discnminations  oi  any  juna  wnaiever,  F'"*^  '"'  ^?,  "'"l"""«r*"*~'^^',**^,"*'r  *v  "**" 
either  in  favor  of  or  against  cities,  towns,  or  other  lo-  Mcal  year  ending  June  W,  a.  d.  1886,  and  the  mter- 
calities,  whether  the  same  be  competing  or  non-com-  vemM  time  anterior  thereto  ;  and  it  is  expressly 
peling  points,  and  for  applying  the  same  principle  provided  that  no  pending  litigatwn  between  railroad 
to  transportation  for  individuals,  firms,  assocUtions,  companies  i^all  in  any  way  be  affected  by  this  act 
or  corporations,  in  all  matters  relating  to  commerce  ^  Sxo.  16.  That  nothing  m  this  act  contaiiwd  shaD 
among  the  States ;  for  the  preservation  and  enforce-  be  held  to  reqmre  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  act  or 
ment  of  the  right  of  shippers  to  select  the  lines  and  omission  of  a  transportation  company  withm  the  pro- 
parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  pass,  visions  of  this  act  to  pursue  the  remedy  provided  in 
to  the  end  that  said  commerce  among  the  States  may  sections  6  and  6  hereof  for  the  ascertainment  and  r&- 
avail  itself  of  the  all-rail  or  part  rafl  and  part  water  oovery  of  dama^  on  account  thereof,  but  such  per- 
Toutes  of  the  country;  for  6ie  prevention  of  such  soninay,  by  civil  action  in  any  court  of  competent 
pooling  arrangements  and  agreements  to  i«frain  ftt)m  jurisdiction,  maintain  an  action  as  though  this  act  had 
just  competition  as  may  tend  to  impose  unreasonable  not  been  passed ;  and  in  such  cases  the  duties,  obK- 
Durdens  upon  said  commerce  among  the  States,  and  gations,  liabilities,  and  responsibilities  of  such  trana- 
for  the  protection  of  said  commerce  agiunst  ui^ust  ex-  portation  comjpan^  in  all  respects  shall  be  the  same 
actions  Dased  on  a  class  of  securities  commonly  de-  M  though  said  action  had  been  commenced  in  pursu- 
nominated  "watered  stock  "^  and  said  commission,  ance  ofthe  remedy  in  said  sections  6  and  6  provided. 

JSr,r^JSi!S.TiSiC°&,'lSil  l^&^^o  ?«  vote  on  the  adoption  ot  the  n.ea«n«  w« 

toward  idl  of  the  interests  involved,  whether  the  same  AS  follows : 

be  private,  public,  or  corporate,  coimected  with  the  TxAa— Aldrich,  Allison,  Blur,  CalL  Cameron  of 

subject  of  oommeroe  amoiig  the  States.  Wisconsin,  Chaoe,  Conger,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dolph, 

Sxo.  12.  That  the  route  of  any  transportation  com-  Edmunds.  Frye,  Qroome,  Hampton,  Harris,  Harri- 

pany  engaged  in  interstate  oommeroe  shall  include  ail  son,  Hawiey.  HiU,  Hoar,  IngaDs,  Jackson,  Jonas, 

the  railroad  and  water  routes  in  use  by  such  compa^  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lamar,  Lanham, 

ny,  whether  owned  by  said  company  or  used  by  it  McMillan,  Mfmaerson,  Miller  of  California,  Miller 

under  license,  lease,  or  pcmussion  otherwise  given,  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Pike,  Piatt,  Plumb, 

And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  transportation  com-  Pugh.  Biddleberger,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sherman,  Sla- 

pany  as  aforesaid  to  enter  into  an^  combination,  con-  ter,  vest,  Wilson— 48. 

tract,  or  agreement,  expressed  or  unplied^  to  prevent,  Nats— Bayard,  Butler,  OockrelL  Coke,  Colquitt, 

by  change  of  time- schedule,  carriage  in  different  cars,  McPhenon,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Pendleton,  Saulsbury, 

or  by  other  means  or  devices,  the  carria^  of  inter-  Vance,  Van  Wyck — 12. 

state-commerce  freights  from  oeing  oontinuouB  frt>m  Absxnt— BecK,  Bowen,  Brown,  Camden,  Cameron 

the  place  of  shipment  to  the  pUuM  of  destination,  of  Pennsylvania,  Fair,  Farley,  Garland.  George,  Gib- 

whether  said  freight  \b  carried  on  one  or  several  raU-  gon,  Gorman,  Hale,  Keima,  Logan,  Manone,  Palmer, 

roods,  or  partiy  By  rail  and  partly  by  vessel.    And  Bansom,  Sabin,  Voorhees/Wdker,  WiUiams— 21. 

no  break  of  bulk,  stoppage,  or  interruption  made  by  t^,.,       '■•ni.Ai*-krn               \-j 

0Bid  transportation  company  shall  prevent  the  car-  Feb.  7  and  Feb.  27  Mr.  Reagan  askea  imam« 
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moiui  oonaent  to  call  up  the  Senate  bill  for  ooiv-  preealj  for  offioera  of  the  army  in  the  servioe 

nderation  io  the  House,  but  on  both  oocaeions  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  disabilities  inoident 

objection  was  made  and  the  measure  failed.  to  the  servioe,  have  become  unfit  for  that  serv- 

fiSMnl  HatmL — Among  the  recommendations  ice,  and  must  either  be  discharged  from  the 

in  the  President's  message  was  one  in  favor  of  army  or  must  continue  in  the  army,  an  io- 

pensioning  General  Graut,  and  Dec.  4, 1884,  cubus  and  burden  to  it,  and  drawing  their  full 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  in  pay,  or  be  in  some  other  manner  provided  for. 

the  Senate  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  which  was  we  have  provided  the  retired  list  for  those 

referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Peusions.    Dec.  persons^  and  with  my  consent  no  one  occupy- 

8,  1884,  the  same  gentleman  asked  and  ob-  mg  a  civil  position-  no  matter  what  militair 

tained  leave  to  withdraw  the  measure.    This  position  he  may  nave  heretofore  occupied, 

course  he  took  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  shall  ever  be  placed  upon  that  retired  list.    It 

General  Grant  in  whicn  be  said :   ^^  I  learn  is  not  the  place  for  persons  who  are  not  in  the 

through  the  press  that  you  have  introduced  a  army  and  serving  m  the  line  of  duty,  and  I 

bill  in  the  Senate  placing  me  on  the  pension  think  there  is  no  reason  for  this  proposed  ao- 

list  of  the  nation.    I  understand  the  motive  tion." 

which  has  prompted  this  action  on  your  part  Mr.  Edmunds,  in  reply,  said : 

and  appreciate  it  very  highly.     But  I  beg  *'I  agree  with  the  policy  that  my  distin- 

you  to  withdraw  (he  biU.    Under  no  ciroum-  gnished  friend  from  Missouri  has  stated,  that 

stances  could  I  accept  a  pension,  even  if  the  it  is  not  good  policy  as  a  rule  to  place  private 

bill  should  pass  both  houses  and  receive  the  citizens  oh  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  or  to 

approval  of  the  President."  give  them  pensions,  or  to  do  anything  for  them 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  that  we  do  not  do  for  all  private  citizens.    I 

Oongress  a  bill  for  the  retirement  of  General  am  a  democrat  of  democrats  on  that  point ; 

Grant  as  (General  of  the  Army  was  reported  and  yet  as  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 

by  Mr.  Edmunds,  <rf  Vermont,  and  passed  the  and  one  Senator  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Senate  as  follows:  States  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 

Be  U  0naci4d,  #fo..  That  In  recognition  of  the  ofni-  "«e  the  passage  of  this  biU.    General  Grant 

nent  pabUo  Bervioes  of  UlysMs  8.  Onnt.  late  Qenenl  was  educated  at  West  Pomt     He  served  his 

of  the  Army,  the  President  be  and  he  nereby  ia  an-  country  faithfully  and  gallantly  in  the  Mexican 

thorlied  to  noamiate  and,  by  and  inth  the  advice  and  yf^  while  a  young  lieutenant;  I  believe  that 

srss^s^tt  We-  ^^^*  r  ^.^".js'fffi  %«•  "•  «^y «» »»»•»  «?^ ji,ir"'  ®*''*''^ 

pay  of  Qeneral  of  the  Army.  ^'  ^®  armies  of  the  United  States  on  an  oc- 

Tu   r         *  *!.•    vii        i;i  u  •      •*     14.V  casion  of  very  considerable  importance  and 

The  form  of  this  biD  would  brinff  it  withm  interest.    I  state  it  mildly  in  order  not  to  ex- 

the  scope  of  the  objections  to  the  bdl  restor-  ^^^  ^he  temperament  of  anybody  on  either 

"*f  wu    D    ^'A^J  ^    A  ^  ^^v.  ®  *™^  «de  of  the  Chamber.    He  was  removed  from 

which  the  President  vetoed  as  trenohmgupon  ^^.^  office  of  General  of  the  armies  of  the 

the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Exeou-  United  States  from  which  he  would  have  been 

tive;  oonseauently,  as  early  as  Jan.  18,  1885,  retired  when  be  reached  the  proper  age  and 

Mr.  Edmunds,  from  the  Oommittee  on  Military  p^^  on  this  very  list,  to  assume  again  command 

Affwrs,  introduced  the  foUowmg  measure  m  ^f  the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  Com- 

the  Senate,  designed  to  satisfy  the  popular  de-  mander-in-Ohief  under  its  Constitution.    He 

m«id  for  the  retirement  of  General  Grant,  ^id  not  seek  it;  he  obeyed  the  caU  of  duty, 

and  avoid  forcing  upon  the  President  the  dis-  jhat  removed  him  from  the  technical  place 

agre^ble  ^temative  ctf .  weming  to  oppose  that  he  held  in  the  army  as  an  officer  of  it 

that  demand  or  of  discrediting  his  own  official  ^  a  higher  place,  as  the  constitutional  com- 

•^"^^  •  mander  of  it  instead  of  the  commander  of  it 

Att#n«<«i.^.,  That  the  President  of  the  United  under  the  law.    When  his  term  expired  he 

the  retired  lirt  of  the  Army  of  the  UniticTstatea,  »*»^  <>'  ^^^  ^^,  f*^^  the  circumstances  that 

from  among  those  who  have  oeen  generak  oommaod-  we  know  and  with  the  honor  and  the  respect 

m^  the  armies  of  the  Umted  States,  or  generals>in-  and  the  gratitude  and  the  duty  that  we  owe  to 

chief  of  said  armv,  one  person,  and  the  total  num-  him  Mjmmut  inter  illuitrea  in  the  history  of 

ber  now  aUowed  oy  law  to  oompoae  said  retired  list  avs^  ^-.JI,*--.  t  <.k^ni^  v^  »i.^  ♦«.  -^^^^  «  .,n.«,« 

•haU  be,  on  aaoh  appomtment,  ib^eaaed  accordingly.  ^^  country,  I  should  be  ghid  to  have  a  unani- 

*^*^                                      ®  mous  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

January  14,  the  bill  was  amended  by  insert-  I  hope  I  shall  get  very  nearly  it" 

ing  after  the  word  person  the  words  *^  with  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the  following 

the  rank  and  full  pay  of  such  general  or  gen-  vote : 

eral-in.chief  as  the  case  may  be  "    In  opposi-  YaAiH-Aldrich,  Allison,  BhOr,  Brown,  Camden, 

tion  to  the  measure,  Mr.  Oockrell,  of  Missouri,  Cameron  of  Wiaoonain,  Coionit,  Conger,  Cnllom, 

said :  *^  I  desire  to  record  my  vote  against  the  Dawea,  Dolph,£dmmidfl,  Fair,  Fry e,  OanandJUeoiBo, 

bill,  not  knowing  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  gibson,  Gorman,  Hale,  Hampton,  Harrison,  Hawley, 

will  be^ealled  upon  i^,  passage  or  not    Ithink  ^I:,^^ 

there  is  neither  justice  nor  propnety  in  it.  ^  nfiler  of  Califom\a,  Mitchell,  Morean,  Morrill, 

The  retired  list  of  the  army  was  created  ex-  Palmer,  Piatt,  Pngh,  Riddkberger,  Sabin,  Sawyer, 
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Sewell,  Sheffield,  Slierman,  Voorheee,  WiUiams,  WU-  sented  under  the  exigencies  of  partj-  interert 

^?r^^*  r»    w   r.    u   11   i-i  1      Ti     •     r»    ji>^  "^^  Power ;  and  can  only  suggest  that,  when 

Natb— Beck,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Hhitu},  Pendleton,  «.«„^  i,:of«,«  »^«»^.  ^^   k1  ^^*^^    :♦  ^iii  u 

Sftuisbury,  Slater,  Vnnoo!  WalkJr-e.  ^«®  history  comes  to  be  wntten,  it  wiU  be 

Abskst— Bavard,  Bowen,  butler,  Call,  Cameron  pared  down  to  very  oinerent  dimensions.    I  do 

of  FennHylvama,  Farlev.  Groome,  HiU,  Jones  of  Ne-  not  propose  to  go  into  th&t  subject,  sir,  although 

yada,  Irfuniur,  Logan,  ¥abone,  Miller  of  New  York,  1  am  one  of  the  four  living  army  commanders 

Pike,  Plumb,  Random,  Van  Wyck,  Veat-18.  contemporary  with  him,  and  would  feel  quite 

Feb.  8,  the  President  sent  to  the  House  of  qualified  to  express  opinions  of  my  own  on  that 

Representatives  the  following  message :  subject    But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  by  the 

To  the  Bouse  of  B^eeentaHvet :  passage  of  this  bill  is  called  upon  by  solemn 

I  Uke  especial  plea8ure  in  laying  before  Confi^ress  act  to  renew  and  reaffirm  all  the  exaggerations 

the  genePouB  ofter  made  by  Mi«.  Grant  to  give  to  the  and  misstatements  of  fact  which  have  been 
Qovemment,  in  perpetual  trust,  the  aworda  and  mill-  i     i     •  j        ^i.         ^.•^^       •   j        j 

taiy  (and  civU)  teatimouials  lately  belonging  to  Gen.  popularly  impressed  on  the  public  mmd  ander 

Grant.    A  copy  of  the  deed  of  trust,  and  of  a  let-  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded.    It 

tor  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Williaffl  H.  Vanderbilt.  was  the  interest  of  a  great  political  party  of 

which  1  transmit  herewith,  will  explain  the  nature  and  this  country  to  make   the  services  of   Gen. 

""Ajp^e^Ltio^frGen.  G^^^^  achievemenu  and  Orant  appear  as  large  and  important  as  possible, 
recognition  of  his  just  fame  have  in  part  taken  the  ^^r  he  was  tneir  servant  and  tool  to  secure 
shape  of  numerous  mementos  and  gitts,  which,  while  power.  He  himself  kept  an  aide-de-camp  in 
dear  to  him,  possess  for  the  nation  an  exceptional  in-  his  back  office,  and  there  prepared  the  first  two 
terest.  These  relics,  of  great  historical  value,  have  volumes  of  Badeau's  *Life  of  Grant,'  upon 
passed  mto  the  hands  oi  another  whose  considerate  ^u-  i,  ^x^^  „«.„j««*„  ^c  k;«*^«„  i»«„«  7«»  *u^ 
icSTn  has  restored  the  collection  to  Mre.  Grant  as  a  ^**^^  ^^^  students  of  history  have  pat  the 
life-trust,  on  the  condition  that  at  the  death  of  Gen.  Stamp  of  un worthiness  to  be  trusted." 
Grant,  or  sooner  at  Mrs.  Grant's  option,  it  should  be-  But  the  chief  opposition  was  due  to  the  corn- 
come  the  property  of  the  Government,  as  set  forth  in  plication  arising  out  of  the  Fitz-John  Porter 

^I^TS'SS'SZrC-GiSS.fll^lStthrt.Sl  -«»<>•  .^-  Horr,  of  Michigan,  in  Toicing  th.t 

ahaU  forthwith  determine,  and  asks  that  the  Govern-  opposition,  said  : 

ment  designate  a  suitable  place  of  deposit  and  a  re-        *' There  now  lies  on  our  table  another  bill 

sponsible  custodian  for  the  collection.  drawn  by  Senator  Edmunds,  when  that  Senator 

The  nature  of  Uiia  gift  and  the  value  of  the  reHcs  learned  that  this  bill  was  open  to  objections 
which  the  generositv  ol  a  pnvate  citujen,  jpmed  to  the  conscientiously  held  by  the  President  which 
high  sense  of  public  regard  which  animates  Mrs.  *'V,""^*^"«'»v"»y  "«*^  "/  "^^  .  ^  Tru»  7^1 
Grant,  havte  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern-  m»ght  prevent  hiin  from  signmg  it.  This  latter 
ment,  demand  full  and  signal  recognition  on  behalf  of  bill,  drawn  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  was  passed 
the  nation  at  the  hands  ontB  representatives.  I  there-  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  this  House,  was  be- 
fore ask  Congress  to  take  suitable  action  to  accept  the  fo^^  the  committee  now  reporting  this  biU,  and 
trust  and  to  provide  for  its  secure  custody,  at  the  same  .,  nnmnflftlv  rftfiiaAd  to  anhiSitnte  th«t  in 
time  recording  the  appredative  gratitude  of  the  people  ^^^J  purposely  relused  to  suDstitiite  tnat  in 
oftheUnitedStatestothedonore.  place  of  this  measure,  and  reported  this  biU, 

In  this  connection  I  may  pertinently  advert  to  the  which  they  must  have  known  was  liable  to 

pending  legislation  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep-  prevent  Gen.  Grant  from  being  put  on  the  re- 

resentatives  looking  to  a  n»*io^»!. '«^5^«'!SlJl?S;  tired  list.  The  last  biU  of  Senator  Edmunds 
Grant*s  emment  services  by  providing  me  means  for  v  ^  *v  i.  •**  j  **  ^ 
his  restoration  to  the  army  on  tiie  retired  list.  That  ^^s  before  that  committee,  and  an  attempt  was 
Congress,  by  taking  such  action,  will  give  expression  made  in  that  committee  to  substitute  that  bill 
to  the  almost  universal  desire  or  the  people  of  this  na-  for  this  one  upon  the  very  ground  that  the  posi- 
tion is  evident ;  and  I  earnestly  wge  the  passage  of  ^oq  ^f  the  President,  conscientiously  taken  in 
an  act  similar  to  Senate  bill  No.  2580,  which,  while  <.■■  ^  -u^xt.^  t^v«  jy^^^^J^^^^  *»;^i.4-  •x.^.r^^*-  v.;-, 
not  interfering  witii  the  constitutional  prerogiltive  ot  ^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^^^J.^f  ^  ^^^^'\  V^^Y^^t  Inm 
appointment,  wUl  enable  the  President  in  his  discre-  from  signing  this  bill,  and  therefore  prevent  it 
tion  to  nominate  Gen.  Grant  as  General  upon  the  re-  from  ever  becoming  a  law.  But  that  oommit- 
tired  list^                               Cnxsm  A.  Arthitb.  tee,  knowing  and  fully  understanding  this  diffi- 

ExEOTjTivB  Maotion,  J».  8, 1885.  ^jQity,  refused  to  make  the  change. 

February  16,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Slocum,  of        "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  twenty-two  years 

New  York,  under  instructions  from  the  Com-  of  my  life  st-anding  by  Gen.  Grant  and  his  char- 

mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  moved  to  suspend  acter  when  he  has  been  vilified  by  men  in  this 

the  rules,  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  put  nation  as  no  other  roan  ever  was  who  breathed 

upon  its  passage  the  bill  for  the  retirement  of  the  breath  of  life  in  the  United  States.  And  now 

Gen.  Grant  passed  by  die  Senate  in  the  first  I  say  you  attempt  to  force  us  here  into  a  false 

session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress.    Debate  position,  to  force  us  to  vote  for  a  bill  purposely 

was  limited  to  half  an  hour,  but  it  was  bitter  — I  say  it  advisedly— purposely  brought  in  here 

if  brief.    Mr.  Rosecranii,  of  California,  opposed  to  put  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  as  one  of 

the  measure  on  its  merits.    He  said :  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  said,  into  a 

**  It  is  my  duty  to  say  that  in  reality  the  bill  tight  place,  knowing  that  his  decision,  oonscien- 

is  a  plain  proposition  to  reward  Gen.  Grant  for  tiously  made  in  another  case,  mightl  perhaps, 

bis  distinguished  military  services,  and  it  is  my  prevent  him  from  signing  this  bilL    Now,  then, 

duty  to  say  that  1  can  not  vote  for  that  bill,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  substitute  the  Edmunds 

It  is  not  my  intention,  sir,  to  recount  any  of  bill,  which  is  not  open  to  this  objection,  we  will 

the  historical  reasons  why  I  think  that  military  vote  for  it  unanimously  on  this  side  of  the 

reputation  has  been  exaggerated  and  misrepre-  House,  and,  if  you  want  to  place  Gkn.  Grant  en 
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Nekon^  Nicholb,  Nutting,  O'Hara, 

Parker,  Payne, 
Poland,  Potter, 
y,  Oraian  Bay, 

, ,  ,  r,  Ryan,  Seney, 

This  bill  18  presented  here  not  in  the  interest  of  Seymour,  C.  B.  Skinner,  Slocum,  SmaUs,  A.  Herr 
Gen.  Grant,  but  simply  to  spite  some  one  else,  ^^^y  «•  Y.  Smith,  Snyder,  Spooner,  Steele.  Sto- 
T-.  ♦!.-.♦  ¥  J?^-*  .»i^nv»i^  ^KjL»4^  >»  phenson,  Stevens,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Stone,  Struble,  C. 

To  that  I  most  solemnly  object.  \   g^^'       D  ^  g,^     ^^^  j/  d.  TayW, 

Mr.  Bayne,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  vindication    Thompeon,  Tillman,  Tully,  Valentine,  Wadaworth, 

of  the  motion,  said :  Wait.  Wakefield,  Washburn,  Weaver,  Milo  White, 

•*  Mr.  Speaker,  in  two  minutes  I  can  say  but    WhitW,  WUkina,  Willis,  James  Wilson,  W.  L.  Wil- 

little.    Against  this  bill  are  arrayed,  first,  the    ^^^  ^^^^  Y.?*^'  iiy®^**?*^V'i\*^*«       n   ^^ 
,    ,.     *^         "^/r  »*»«/^  "»«»«,  »»"^        Natb— Aiken,  Alexander,   BaUentme,   Barbour, 

pr^ndioesofmostofthemen  whom  Gen.  Grant  Barkadale,  Bennett,  Blackburn,  Blanchaid,  BlandJ 

conquered ;  I  am  sorry  to  see  it.     Against  this  Blount,  Buchanan,  Buekner,  Burues,  Cabell,  Cald- 

bill  are  arrayed,  secondly,  the  personal  dislikes  well,  Carleton,  Clay,  Clements.  Cobb.  Connolly,  Con- 

'     '               .'»  -      f  1    ^          1^^  Covinffton,  W.  B.  Cox.  Crisp.  Da- 


felt  by  a  few  individuals;  I  am  sorry  to  see  it.     vene,  Coegrove,  Covtoaton,  w.  k.  oox.  cnsp.  V9r 
Agai.it  this  bUl  are  arrayed,  thirdly,%he  politi-    S^.%V^^T^±^SL^^^^^  m^X 


cause  the  President  vetoed  a  similar  bill.   I  am    man.  J.  H,  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  L^am, 

sorry  to  see  it;  for  no  such  motives  should  in-    1?„*«^'  ^"^^nU^^^^wSf^JltJ^&niav'  M«l!fh' 
fl„«««-  .«•  m-n  «««nnv4n«r  tha  r««t.nn.5Kl«  r^    Mills,_  Moncv,  Moulton.  Muldpow,  Murray,  Mutch- 


not  by  any  possibility  excuse  himself.  I  believe  ??"£««:'  ^^^^  ^^Z^  ^*S**]f*^'  Swope,  J. 
impldmj  iS  the  power  of  the  AmenoaB  Oon-  4SS:'^i.^5R.  v"2!^wi^^ra  a"T 
gress  to  pass  this  bill  and  to  name  the  man  to  Wamer,  Richaid  Warner,  Wellborn,  WeUer,  Will- 
be  benefited.  It  simply  authorizes  the  Presi-  lams,  E.  B.  Wmane,  O.  D.  Wise,  Wolford,  Wood, 
dent,  wit)i  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to  ap-  Woodward,  Yaple,  York— 108. 
point  Gen.  Grant  to  an  office,  if  the  President,  „  Not  VoTHrG—G.  E.  Adams,  J.  J.  A^ms,  Barr, 

in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  sees  fit  to  do  gelmont,  Bwbee,   Bowen    Bovle,   F.   B.   Brewer, 

au  wiv  o^vAui^v  VL  uw  uA<>u««vtvu,  ov«i  tiu  «v  w  Bnimm   J.  M.  Campbell,  Candler,  Chalmers,  Cook, 

BO.  It  IS  not  mandatory.  It  does  not  say  to  Craig,  D.  B.  Culbeiron,  Cutcheon,  Dunham.  Eng- 
the  Prendent,  *  Thou  shalt,*  but  only  says  to  li^h,  Ferrell,  Findlay,  Foran,  Haideman,  D.  B.  Hen- 
him,  '  Yon  may,  if  in  your  judgment  you  be-  derson,  Hepburn,  A.  8.  Hewitt,  Iliscock,  Holton, 
lieve  it  to  be  proper  and  right  to  do  so.'  The  Hooper JIoplmisHorr  Houk,  Hurd,  Hutoh^M,  John- 
bUl  is  in  accor/ance  with  the  practice  under  the  SSiler^'^STalti^i^^^^^ 
Ck>nstitution  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gov-  b.  Reed,  Robertson,  J.  S.  Robinson,  Rockwell,  W. 
emment ;  and  the  very  President  who  now  oc-  F.  ^{en,  Shaw,  Sprifo^s,  Storm,  Strait.  E.  B.  Tay- 
cnpicM  the  executive  chair  has  signed  three  bills  !<;'»  T^^I?^S^^^  7^^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^^' 
containing  provisions  precisely  similar  to  those  P^®»  '^-  ^'  ^*"^'  ^'  ®-  ^**»  Young-^. 
in  this  bill.  I  can  see  no  justification  under  March  8,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Randall,  of  Penn- 
heaven  for  denying  to  Qten.  Grant,  who  was  the  sylvania,  the  House  suspended  the  rules  to  take 
great  benefactor  of  his  country  and  almost  the  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  put'upon  its  pas- 
saviour,  this  little  boon.  When  any  man  inter-  gage  Mr.  EdmundsV  second  bill  for  the  retire- 
poses  his  pr^udices  or  resentments  or  personal  ment  of  General  Grant  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
feelings  against  this  most  righteous  act  he  does  ate.  The  vote  was  as  follows : 
that  which  will  not  commend  itself  either  to  his  Ysas-G.  E.  Adams^J.  J.  Adams,  Anderson,  At- 
o wn  conscience  or  to  the  approval  of  the  people  kinson,  Biley,  Barr,  Bayne,  Beach,  Bingham,  Bis- 
of  the  United  States."  bee,  BouteUe,  Brainerd,  firatton,  Breckinrid^re,  F.  B. 
The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  failed  by  Brewer,  Broadhead.  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown, 

the  fdlowing  vote,  not  wceiviDg  the  nece«ary  ^  C^/b^S^n?^!;^^^^!?; 

two  thirds :  Collins,  Connolly,  Converse,  8.  S.  Cox,  W.  W.  Cul- 


lioad,  W.  W.  Brown,  T.  M.  crowne,  Budd,  Burleigh,  Ermentrout,  Evans,  Everhart,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Find- 
Felix  Campbell,  J.  E.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Casaidy,  lay,  Finerty,  Follett,  Foran,  Frederick,  Funston,  Fyan^ 
Chudy,  Collins, S. 8.  Cox,  W.  W.  Culbertson^Cullen,  Garrison,  George,  Glascock,  GofT,  Graves,  Greenleaf, 
Curtin.  Dargan,  G.  R.  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis,  beuoter,  Guenther,  Hanbock,  Hancock,  Hardy,  Hart,  H.  H. 
Dibrell,  Di^oy.  Dixon,  Donheimer,  Elliott,  Ellis,  Hatch,  Haynes,  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson, 
EUwood,  Evans,  Everhart,  Fiedler,  Finerty,  Follett,  Hepburn,  A.  8.  Hewitt,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Hoblitzell, 
Funston,  Fyan,  Garrison,    George,  Glascock,  Goff,  Holmo^  Holton,  Hopkins,  Horr,  Houseman,  Howoy, 


GrsveSi  Greenleaf,  Guenther,  Hancgck,_  Hardy,  Har-     Hunt,  Hurd^  Hutchins,  James,  Jeffords,  Johnson,  B. 

mer,  . 

Henle 

Hunt, 


»M^mwmm^       IrtaSlBiP^I        W%^aa\#aVU9^       A'a        **    •     V^^SJvlSa       A&vaM4*        AmwAJvS  •  *VS^W^     M^V   A  VV   tw«     M^mm^^^Vy   m     A^^aAaL|    A^\^AW%     A4^  V  ^^a  AA^pi  f    A^^^  w 

Relley,  Ketonsm,  King,  Kleiner,  Laoey,  lAwrenoe,  ry,  Lyman,  McAdoo, McCoid jMoComas,  McCormiok, 

Lewifl,  Lihbev,  Lonff,  Lovering,  Lyman,  McAdoo,  Maybury.  Millard,  S.  H.  Miller,  Milllken,  Mitchell, 

MoCoid,  McComas,  MoCormick,  May  bury,  Millard,  Morjpin|  Morrill,  Moulton,  Muller,  Murphy,  Murray, 

S.  H.  Miller,  Milliken,  Mitchell,  Moigan,  Morrill,  Mutchler,    Nelson,    NiohoUs,    Nutting,    Ochiltree, 
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O'Hara,  Charles  O'Neill,  Paige,  Parker,  Payne,  Pay-    aaaemble  in  the  hall  of  the  Hooae  of  BepresentatiTes 
son,  Perkins,  Peters.  Pettibone,  Phelps,  Poland,  Post,    at  twelve  o'dock  noon  on  the  11th  day  of  February, 


Skinner,  Smalls,  Snyder,  Spooner,  Spriggs,  Steele,  President    of   the   Senate  shall  be  the  presiding 

Stephenson,  Stevens,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Stone,  Storm,  officer. 

Strait,  Struble,  C.  A.  Sumner,  Talbott,  J.  D.  Taylor,        That  one  person  be  appointed  teller  on  the  part  of 

Thomas,  Thoinpeon,  Tillman,  Townshend,   TuUy,  the  Senate,  and  two  persons  appointed  tellers  on  the 

Van  Alsikyne,  Vance,  Wadsworth,  Wait,  Wakefield,  part  of  the  House  ol  Bepreeentatives,  to  make  ft  list 

Wallace,  Ward,  Washburn,  Weaver.  Wemple,  J.  D.  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  dedared. 
White,  MUo  White,  Whiting,  Wilkins,  Wfllis.  Wil-        That  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President 

son,  John  Winans,  J.  S.  Wise,  Worthington — 198.  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the 

Nays — Alexander,  Ballentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two  houses  asaem- 

Belmont,   Bezmett,  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Blount,  bledasaforeaaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration 

Buchanan,  Buckner.  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Clinr,  Clem-  of  the  persons  elected  Preddent  and  Vice-President 

ents,  Cobb.  Cook,  Cosgrove,  Covington,  WT  B.  Cox,  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 

Crispy.  B.  Culberson,  Davidson,  L.  H.  Davis,  Dib-  votes,  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  two  houses. 

SlkdirtenJ^;^,  tol  *^S^nd/ri:        i^^  ^\^\^^  «BoMion  pa«ed  the  Hoa«, 

Hatch,  HemphUl,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  HiU,  J.  3.  Jones,  and  Jan.  80  it  passed  the  Seoate,  with  an 

Lanham,   McMllnn.  Matson,  J.  F.   Miller,   Mills,  amendment  providing  for  two  tellers  from  the 

Money,  Muldrow,  Newe,  Oatea,  O^Ferr^l,  Patton,  Senate.    This  amendment  was  made  on  the 

w  '?A«?^'*^?£22r;»  ^SfiS^.w    ft;«5fil'«  ^'i?'  ground  that  it  had  been  the  nniform  practice 

a.    Bogers,  Bosecrans,    onively,  Bmgleton,  T.   G.  "         ^v  •     *»^       s  i,\.^  r%       *  * 

Skinne?,  a!  Heir  Smitk.  Charlw  Stewarts  Stocksla-  «^^^  t^®  organization  of  the  Government  to 

Sir,  Swope,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Tucker,  H.  G.  Turner,  appoint  two  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

scar  Turner,  Van  Eaton,  Bichard  Warner,  Well-  The  HoDse  concurred  in  the  amendment,  but 

wSSi  ^i^r^' Y    1  °?fi  ^'       ^^'  Wolford,  Wood,  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  in  making  the  mo- 

No7&i^iSken;  Amot,  Belford,  Bland,  Bow-  tion  to  agree  to  it,  said :  "I  am  compelled  to 

en,  Boyle,  Breitung,  J.  H.  Brewer,  Burleigh,  Bumes,  ^y  "»«*  *"«  Senate  has  not  exammed  the  mat- 

Candler,  Chalmers,  bixon,  Dunn,  Hardeinan,Hanner,  ter  thoroughly.    There  have  been,  up  to  1868, 

Henley,  Herbert,  Holman,  Hooper,  Houk.  J.  T.  Jones,  but  two  instances  where  there  were  two  teUers 

Ketcham,  Le^,  Morriwn,  Morse^.  J-  O'Neill  Peel,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.    Always,  with  two 

Rankin,  G.  W.  Bay,  Rice,  Robertson,  J.  S.  Robm-  «^^^^4«5,«„  ♦i.^.^  i»«o  iv^^«  Kn*  ^«^  ^^n^.  ^^ 

son,Shiw,  Slocum,  k  Y.  Smith,  Springer,  D.  H.  exceptions,  there  has  been  but  one  teller  on 

Sumner,  E.  B.  Taylor.  Throckmorton,  Valentine,  A.  the  part  of  the  Senate,  with  two  on  the  part 

J.  Warner,  Weller,  Williams,  York,  Young— 46.  of  the  House.    But  it  is  a  matter  of  no  signifi- 

So  the  bill  was  passed  and  immediately  ap-  oance  whatever." 

S roved  by  the  President,  who,  on  the  same  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
ay,  March  8,  sent  in  to  the  Senate  the  nomi-  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed 
nation  of  "  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  formerly  com-  tellers,  and  in  the  House  Mr.  Clay,  of  Ken- 
manding  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  to  tucky,  and  Mr.  Eeifer,  of  Ohio.  On  the  ap- 
be  General  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  with  pointed  day,  and  at  the  hour  set,  the  Senate 
the  foil  pay  of  such  rank.*'  The  nomination  entered  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
was  connrmed  unanimously.  tives,  preceded  by  ite  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and 
Couttng  the  Bectonl  Yati«---Jan.  12, 1885,  Mr.  headed  by  the  President  jetto  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee  ate  and  the  Secretary  of  that  body,  the  officers 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  introduced  in  the  and  members  of  the  House  rising  to  receive 
Senate  the  following  resolution  in  regard  to  them.  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  President 
counting  the  electoral  votes :  of  the  Senate,  took  liis  seat  as  presiding  officer 
JitBolosd  hy  the  SenaU  {the  H(mw  of  BepretentaUvm  of  the  joint  convention,  with  Mr.  Blackburn, 
€oncurrinp\  That  the  two  houses  of  Congrt»8  shall  of  Kentucky,  Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the 
assemble  m  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  House,  at  his  left  hand,  the  tellers,  the  Secre- 
the  11th  of  February,  1886,  at  twelve  o^clock  noon,  ^y  ^f  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 

Eursuant  to  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  and  ^«Jl^„;„„   xv^   ^»i1»i,»o   Ak^\r       if.    va^^SaI 

iws  relating  to  Se  election  of  President  and  Vice-  occupying   the  clerk's  desk.      Mr.   Edmunds 

President  orthe  United  States,  and  the  President  of  said  : 

the  Senate  shall  be  the  presidinff  officer ;  that  two        "  The  two  houses  have  met  pursuant  to  the 

persons  be  appointed  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen-  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  their  concurrent 

ti^^te  make"alU?K^otL^^^^^  5T'"'^'^ Jj^^K '^.S  ^c'^Tr  H    «^^,^?/>»,  ^« 

clared :  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Pi«si-  o«ty  required  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 

dent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  in  the  matter  of  counting  the  electoral  vote  for 
the  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two  houses  President  and  Vice-Prerident,  cast  by  the  elect- 
assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  dec-  ors  in  the  several  States,  for  the  term  com- 
laration  of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-  ^^«^:^„  ^^  ♦u^  a*u  ^f\r^»^\^  iqqr  tk«. 
President  of  tho*United  States,  and,  together  with  a  S®°?i»«,  ^^  S'^J^.  ^^  -n  ^  11^'^  . 
list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  two  President  of  the  Senate  will  onen  the  votes  or 
houses.  the  several  States  in  their  alpnabetical  order, 

Jan.  28,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  introduced  and  now  opens  the  certificates  from  the  State 

in  the  House  the  following  resolution  on  the  of  Alabama,  and  hands  to  the  chairman  of  the 

same  subject :  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the  certificate 

Be8olv€d  hy  the  Boum  of  BtpretentaHttt  (the  Senate  of  Alabama  received  by  mail,  and  to  the  chair- 

eoncurrina\  That  the  two  houses  of  Congress  shall  man  of  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
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RepreseDtatives  the  certificate  received  hj  mes- 
senger.   The  certificate  will  be  reacL'' 

After  the  axmoanoement  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  several  States,  Mr.  Edmonds  called 
upon  the  tellers  to  report  the  state  of  the  vote 
and  give  the  result  of  their  compatations. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Hoar  presented  the  following 
statement : 

Lul  of  Vbt€$  /or  Frtddent  and  Viee-PrtridetU  of 
tie  United  SUUet^  for  the  e(matUutional  term  to 
commenee  onthe4ih  dajf  of  Mar^  1885. 
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Qbobob  F.  Hoab.  (Tellen  on  the  part  of  the 

OaoBoa  H.  PasroLnoir,  f    Senate. 
J.  Wasbbm  Ksmn,  I  TeUera  on  the  part  of  the 
J.  F.  O1.AT,  f    UonaeofRepreeentadyea. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Joint  convention,  then  said :  **  S^^na- 
tors  and  members  of  the  Efonse  of  Representa- 
tives, the  tellers  have  reported  to  the  presiding 
officer  the  state  of  the  vote  which  jon  have 
heard,  from  which  it  apnears  that  Grover 
Cleveland,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived 219  votes  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  James  G.  Blaine, 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  received  182  votes 
for  the  same  office ;  that  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  received  219  votes 
for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  John  A«  Logan,  of  the  State 


of  Illinois,  has  received  182  votes  for  the  same 
office. 

"  Wherefore,  I  do  declare  that  Grover  Cleve- 
land, of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed,  as  they  appear  in  the 
certificates  read  by  the  tellers,  and  so  appears 
to  have  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
daj  of  March,  1885 ;  and  th&t  Thomss  A.  Hen- 
dricks, of  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  received  a 
minority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  as  they  appear  in  the  cer- 
tificates read  by  the  tellers,  and  so  appears  to 
have  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1885.  And  the  President  of  the 
Senate  makes  this  declaration  only  as  a  public 
statement,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  of  tne  contents  of  the  papers 
opened  and  read  on  this  occasion,  and  not  as 
possessing  any  authority  in  law  to  declare  sny 
legal  conclusion  whatever.*' 

After  the  return  of  the  Senate  to  its  own 
Chamber,  and  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
tellers  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint  conven- 
tion assemblea  to  count  the  electoral  votes, 
Mr.  Conger,  of  Michigan,  said  by  way  of  pro- 
test against  the  closing  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  announcing 
to  the  joint  convention  the  result  of  the  vote : 
"'  Mr.  rresident,  the  proper  mode  of  presenting 
my  view  upon  that  question  I  do  not  know 
that  I  understand ;  but  I  desire  here  as  one  of 
the  Senators  of  this  body  to  say  that  I  entirely 
dissent  from  the  declaration  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  has  no  other  power  in  announc- 
ing the  electoral  vote  than  to  merely  announce 
the  facts.  I  do  not  know  by  what  authority 
a  question  so  long  in  dispute,  and  perhaps  with 
the  views  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people  ot 
the  United  States  almost  equally  divided, 
should  be  attempted  to  be  settled  by  making  a 
statement  of  one  view  of  it  a  part  of  the  dec- 
laration. I  merely  speak  of  it,  however,  to 
express  my  dissent  from  that  declaration  of 
the  presiding  officer  that  he  is  only  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  result,  and  has  no  other  power 
in  the  case." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Ingalls,  ot 
Kansas,  concurred  in  this  criticism,  and  the 
latter  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  subsequently  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections : 

Reeolved^  That  the  Senate  doee  not  assent  to  the 
oondnding  dedaration  of  the  Preudent  of  the  Senate 
in  the  announoement  of  the  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  this  day. 

Mr.  Edmnnds,  the  President  |>fi0  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  said  in  explanation:  *'The  Chair 
begs  leave  to  state,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senate,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  is  in  no  way  responsible  lor  the  decla- 
ration that  the  President  of  the  Senate  made 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.    Neither  the  Sen- 
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ate  of   the  United  States  nor  the   Hoase  of  English,  Follett,  Gairisoxi,  GeddeB,  Oibscm,  Graves, 

Representatives  had  conferred  any  authority  g««?»  i?T^^'  ^^^^lLS^^h  \    •  J^^ 

np^n  the  President  of  the  Senate  to>ake  an^  So>Sins?&^:^^^^^ 

declaration.      There    is  no   law,   within  the  jollnBon;  B.  W.  Jones,  j!  H.  Jones,  J.  k.  Jonesl 

knowledge  of  the  President   of  the  Senate,  Lftnham,  Long,  Lore,  Loyering,  Lowi^  Lyman^  Mo- 

which  provides  for  any  proceeding,  ^'^  ».    »^        »  ™ 

Constitution.     The  President 


was  of  opinion,  and  still  is,  that  a  concurrent  p^or,'  Pusey,  Eann^  Beakn,  Be^e,  iobitoon| 

resolution  is  not  a  law ;  and  if  the  concurrent  W.  E.  Bobinaon,  Bookwell,  J.  H.  Bogen,  BnaaeU, 

resolution  providing  for  this  occasion  had  con-  Byan,  Seney,  Seymour,  Shively,  SiMleton,  Bpngga, 

tained  any  direction  to  the  President  of  the  iP™^^t/teele,StevaQ8,  Charles  StewMt,  J.  W. 

Senate  that  w«,  inconsistent  with  his  views  of  IX^'  |»,  »fs4^eW^2?^^^ 

constitutional  duty,  he  would  have  been  bound  a.  J.  Wamer,  Biohaid  WMner.  Weaver,  Wellbom, 

to  disregard  it,  or  preferably,  as  he  certainly  Wem]^,  Wilkina,  Williams,  Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson, 

would  have  done,  he  would  have  resigned  his  John  Wman^  Wolford,  Wood,  York^  Yomig — 187. 

some  gentleman  whose  opinion  coincided  with  w.  W.  Broym,  Brumm,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Cannon! 

that  of  the  m^onty.     No  Senator  need  feel  Clay.  Connolly,  Coegrove,W.  W.  Culbertson,  Cnllen, 

bound  as  a  precedent  by  anything  the  Presi-  Cutcneon.  Davidson,  G.  B.  Davis,  B.  T.  Davis,  Dib- 

dent  of  the  Senate  said.     He  was  exerting  a  H®\P^°fife7»J ^^^^^  ErmentTOut,  Evana,  Everiiart, 

constitutional  duty  in  opening  the  certificates  gfi;  ^^^^Jri'SdC^^^'^^', 

and  supenntendmg    the  making  manifest  of  HaiiL  Haynes,  HemphiUJT.  J.  Henderson,  Hepbum, 

what    they  contained ;  and    he  stated  on  his  O.  W.  Hewitt,  Hisoock,Hoblitzell,Holman.  Holmes, 


i.  X  •      iT  M  "'''***~*^""  "•~«~"*v««' V*  iiuvavouAw,  i'ai^,  rarker,  I'atton,  rerkms,  r'eters,  laeroe.i'o- 

that  18  all.''  land.  Post,  Potter,  Bandall,  Ossian  Bay,  J.  W.  Beid, 

Mr.  Hoar  offered  the  following  resolution.  Bice,  BowelL  C.  B.  Skinner.  T.  Q.  Skinner,  A. 

declaring  the  result  of  the  electoral  count  Hen- Smith.  H.  Y.Smith,  Snyder,  Spooner.  Stephen- 

which  was  referred  n«t  day  to  the  Committee  f^^^:  ^^X'^^'i^Cr^ 

on  Privileges  and  Elections :  Townshend.  Tully,  H.  G.  Turner.  Oscar  Turner, 


resentatives 

act   of  Ist  ]n.»i\»i,  i(V2,  reuNiive   vo   uiv   tjiuvuuu  vi  '*  .^^...^ 

President  and  Vioe-Presidont  of  the  United  States,  pi»r"ll|;  ^  ...  .,  «  ,,  j  «  , 
and  the  electoral  votes  having  been  opened  by  the  Not  Vomio — Amot,  Atkinson,  Barr,  Belford,  Bel- 
President  of  the  Senate  in  we  prosence  of  the  two  mont,  Blancbard,  Bowen,  Bratton,  Breckinridge, 
houses  of  Congress  and  counted  by  the  tellers  ap-  Breitunff,  Buckner,  Chalmere,  Cobb.  Collins,  Cook, 
pointed  on  the  part  of  the  two  houses,  and  it  appear-  Craig^  Cnitin,  Deuster,  Dunham.  Ellis,  Ferrell,  Fo- 
mg  that  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  to  ran,Tunston,  Geoige,  Glascock,  Goff,  D.  B.  Hender- 
vote  for  President  and  Vioe-Preaident  of  the  United  eon,  Hitt,  Holtpn,  Booner,  Howey,  James,  J.  T. 
States  is  401,  of  which  a  mwority  is  201 :  and  it  fiir-  Jones,  Jordan,  Kean,  KeDey,  Kellogg,  Kin^Klemer, 


States,  and  that  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  Uchiltree,  UVHaia,  rayne,  rettiDone,  rneioe,  rnoe, 

had  received  219  votes  for  Vice-President  of  the  Bankin,  G.  W.  Bay,  T.  B.  Becd,  Bigm,  J.  8.  Bobm- 

Unitod  States,  which  number  is  a  miyority  of  the  Jo^^j,,  W.    F.    Bogers,    Bosecrans,    Shw,    Slocum, 

votes  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  SmaDs,  C.  A.  Sumner,  Throckmorton,  Weller,  J.  D. 

the  same  having  been  duly  declared  by  the  President  White,  Whiting,  J.  S.  Wise— 78. 

Therefore"*^  ™  ^^  ^^^"""^  ""^        ^^"^  ^"""^ ''       ^'  ^1*^'  ^'  Kentucky,  then  offered  the 

Metolvei  hy  the  Senate  of  the  Unitsd  States,  That  following  concurrent  resolution,  which   waa 

the  Senate  is  of  oninion  that  the  Constitution  and  amended  by  striking  out  everything  but  the 

laws  have  been  dnlv  executed,  and  that  no  Airther  first  paragraph,  and  was  passed  as  amended : 
decUration  of  these  facts  is  necessary.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  B^prumUOitm  ifhe  Stuole 

In  the  House,  after  the  report  of  the  tellers  eonevrnn^)^  That  a  committee  of  two  members  of  the 

in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ioint  con-  Hou^  be  splinted  ^y^oHousc,^and^^^ 

vention  to  count  the  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Keifer,  Grover°Clevelan'l,  of  the  Stote  of  New^tork,  and  to 

of  Ohio,  presented  the  same  resolution,  mutatu  notify  him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  President  of 

mutandis.  Which,  on  motion  of  Mr.   Cox,  of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  oommendnf  with  the 

New  York,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  follow-  ^  day  of  March,  1886 ;  and  also  to  notify  Thomas 

i„_  _^x- .  "^  A.  Hendncks,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  that  he  has 

mg  vow .  Ij^jj  ^yjy  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 

Ybas — J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Alexander,  Bagley,  forfouryears,  commencing  with  the  4th  day  of  March, 

Ballentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Bayne,  Beach,  Ben-  igg5. 

nett,  Blackburn,  Boyle,  Brainera,  Broadhead,  T.  M.        2.  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  do  make  ooK 

Browne,  Buchanan,  Budd,  Burleigh,  Bumes,  Cabell,  and  sign  a  certificate  in  the  words  following : 

Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  J.  E.  Campbell,  Candler,  _ 

Carieton,  Cassidy,  Clardy,  Clement*,  Converse,  Cov-  cebtxfioatb  of  bmotiok. 

ington,  8.  S.  Cox,  W.  B.  Cox.  Crisp,  D.  B.  Culber-        Be  it  known  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepi»* 

son,  Dargan,  L.  H.  D^vis,  Dibrelh  Dockeiy,  Dors-  sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  having 

heimer,    Dowd,    Dunn,    Eaton,   Eldredge,    Elliott,  been  convened  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  aeo- 
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ond  Wednesday  in  Febmaiy,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  importation  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  labor  or 

1886,  the  underwritten  President  of  the  Senate  pro  service  is  contracted  for  into  tne  United  States,  shall 

Uimf€T€  did,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Senate  and  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect. 

House  of  KepresentatiTes,  open  all  the  certificates  and  Sio.  8.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 

oount  all  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  President  and  visions  of  section  1  of  t^is  act  the  person,  partnersnip, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  whereupon  it  company j  or  corporation  violating  the  same,  by  know- 

appeared  that  Orover  Cleveland,  of  the  State  of  New  ingly  assisting,  encouraging^  or  soliciting  the  migra- 

York,  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  tiou  or  importation  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or 

President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  the  State  of  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or 

Indiana,  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  the  district  of  Columbia,  to  perlbrm  labor  or  service 

Vioe-President.  of  any  kind  under  contract  or  agreement,  express  or 

By  all  of  which  it  appean  that  Grover  Cleveland,  implied,  parol  or  special,  with  such  alien  or  aliens, 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been  duly  elected  Presi-  foreigner  or  foreigners,  previous  to  becoming  residents 

dent,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  toe  State  of  In-  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  forl'eit  and  pay 

diana,  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President,  of  the  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  $1,000.  which  may 

United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  for  the  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  State:»  or  any 

term  of  four  years,  beginning  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor,  iu- 

1885.  eluding  any  such  alien  or  foreigner  who  mav  be  a 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  party  to  any  such  oontract  or  agreement,  as  debts  of 


this  — -  day  of  February,  1885,  and  have  sealed  with     like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
le  seal  of  the  Senate.  the  United  States,  the  prooeeds  to  be  paid  into  the 


the 


notifying 

offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  to  such  contract  or  a^eement 

States,  shall  present  to  each  of  them  a  duly  authenti-  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  dis- 

oated  oopj  or  the  foregoing  certificate.  trict  to  prosecute  every  sndi  suit  at  the  expense  of  the 

United  States. 

This  resolntion  oame  ap  for  consideration  in  Sao.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall 

the  Senate  next  day,  February  12th,  and  was  knowingly  briM  within  the  United  States  on  any 

referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Pri.n^^^^^  S^fo^^''^;^?^^^^ 

Elections.   It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  Forty-  or  artisaS  who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such  vee-' 

eighth  Oongress  w^as  determined,  in  the  ab-  sel,  had  entered  into  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or 

sence  of  oontinaons  precedent,  to  let  the  sim-  special,  expressed  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  or 

pie  decUration  of  the  resnlt  of  the  electoral  »;'^i°?  ?  *^«  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guUpr 

»^4-A  ;«  *k^  Kt^\r^¥  AAn«A»4^An  ^^^A  ^^  ^^^{.s^^  ^^  uusdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  bo 

vote  m  the  joint  convention  stand  as  decisive  punished  by  a  fine  of  iot  less  than  $500  for  each  and 

and  conclusive.  every  such  dien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so 

Feniga  CMtrad  Labor.— Deo.  9,  1884,  in  the  brought  as  aforesaid,  and  may  aUo  be  imprisoned  Ibr 

Senate,  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  brought  a  ^rm  not  exceeding  six  months. 

up  the  bill  "to  prohibit  the  importation  and  st^^' ^^  ^ ^^vent  ^  dtii^o^tub^^SriT  foj" 

migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  con-  dgnooSitryto^nSlyresidiVintiiiuniteJ^^ 

tract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  either  in  private  or  omcial  capacity,  from  enga^ng. 

United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  under  contract  or  otherwise,  persons  not  resilfonts  or 

of  Oolnmbia.*^    This  measure  originated  in  the  ©itiaens  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  private  secre- 

House,  where  it  was  debated  at  great  length  ^^x^^^?^^  o^.  '^T^^*'^/^' S*''.*'  toreigner  tem- 

j     .  ^.V     fl    /        .    "^""^^  **•  ©»«»•  ^  ^«u  porarily  residing  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid: 

dunng  the  first  session  of  Congress,  and  finally  nor  shall  this  a&  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any 

passed  without  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  person  or  persons,  paitnemhip,  or  corporation  from 

It  was  taken  up  in  the  Se&ate  and  discussed  engaging,  under  oontract  or  agreement,  skilled  work- 

dnring  the  same  session,  but  was  not  put  to  a  ??®?,  ?o^*^"**^  countries  to  perform  labor  in  the 

jr.  ?"il5«.  *^S  T"1  «*^"'"  the'bjll  wa.  J^tai.U'in"T,  '^l^\^n,^^, 
fully  debated  in  the  Senate  and  every  effort  to  That  skilled  htbortbr  that  purpose  can  not  be  other- 
change  its  character  materially  was  defeated,  wise  obtained ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act 
though  various  verbal  changes  were  made  in  ^PP^X  ^  professional  actors,  lecturers,  or  singens,  nor 

th*  text     Feb.  18,  1886,  it  w«i  passed,  a.  JSrl^^^ JSatlCtJtSnr ta Sli °.^ ZnbS 

ZOUOWS .  construed  as  prohibiting^  any  individual  fVom  assisting 

any  member  of  his  fiunily  or  any  relative  to  migrate 

the  tlnited  States. 

^  ^_ ^_   „«.,,.,^.«.    ^  parts  of  laws  conflicting 

prepay 'the 'touisportation  or  in  any  way  aa-^ist  or'en^  herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 


implied,  made  previous  to  the  importation  or  migra-  trines  of  immigration,  in  the  most  generous 

tlOT  ^  such  aUen  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  and  liberal  doctrines  toward  people  of  any  part 

rjSsTiti^^e^ri^t^nT^^      SSt^V^Co^'u^mS!"''  ?^«^^  -o^d  who  desire  to  come  here,    fhat 

Sao.  2.  That  aU  cintracte  or  agreements,  expre^  «  "J®  existmg  law,  or  the  old  law.    Blackstone 

or  impUed,  parol  or  special,  which  may  hereafter  be  cautions  us  in  legislating  to  think  of  the  old 

niadeby«>^<i  ^t^M<^<">7peno°i«>mpAoyiPutner-  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy.     Now, 

ship, or  corporation,  and  an vforeigner or  foreigner*,  what  is  the  mischief?     Of  the  miUions  who 

ahen  or  ahens,  to  perform  labor  or  service,  or  having  -.^^^  ^„^^  v^^  ai^^  ^.^.f  «««oa   ..uk  ^^^^^^\^ 

leferenoo  to  the  performance  of  service  or  hJbor  by  any  <^^™®  ^"^^,   ^^^  ^f  8^^^  "****'  ,'^*^^  scarcely 

Sjrson,  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  measurable  exceptions,  are  people  who  come 

iatrict  of  Columbia,  previous  to  the  migration  or  here  to  better  their  condition  in  every  respect. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  saj  that  the  mcjority  of  nral  flow  of  immigration  from  any  other  land 
them  reason  carefoUj  as  to  the  difference  he-  to  the  United  States.  It  leaves  all  natural 
tween  govemmenta)  institations,  hnt  they  he-  laws,  husiness  laws,  social  laws,  indostrial 
liete  that  here  they  can  get  hetter  wages  for  laws  to  their  natural  effect  and  operation, 
their  lahor,  live  in  better  houses,  be  able  to  But  it  does  undertake  to  prohibit  the  efforta 
clothe  and  educate  themselves  and  their  ohil-  of  corporations  and  of  individuals,  of  cap!- 
dren  to  better  advantage,  and  therefore  they  talists,  which  have  been  put  forth  to  some  ex- 
come.  They  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo-  tent  in  this  country  to  mtrodnce  into  it  the 
pie  who  come  here.  cheap  and  servile  labor  of  foreign  lands,  and, 

^*  What  are  the  exceptions  to  this  general  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  good 

fact?    I  will  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  of  the  American  people  and  the  promotion  of 

evils.   I  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  against  the  American  industries,  the  skilled  labor  of  other 

true  policy  of  settlement  here  to  encourage  the  countries,  because  that  labor,  as  we  know,  can 

coming  of  numbers  of  very  ignorant  laborers  be  commanded  at  Yery  greatly  reduced  wagea 

from  abroad,  an  ignorant  and  a  degraded  class  as  compared  with  what  we  pay  to  the  working 

of  laborers,  who  are  willing  to  come  here  and  people  of  our  own  country, 

engage  themselves  before  they  come  to  work  *^  There  have  been  repeated  instances  in  all 

at  a  very  small  price;  but  I  think  it  has  very  the  great  industries  of  this  country  where  such 

seldom  happened  that  they  have  not  found  out  importation  has  been  made  for  the  purpose 

before  they  have  been  here  long  that  they  can  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  natural  rate  of 

get  better  wages.    There  have  been  very  few  wages  in  this  country  such  as  our  working 

who  have  come  here  so  ignorant  as  not  to  dis-  people  seem  to  be  entitled  to,  such  as  are  indis- 

cover  that  they  could  set  a  dollar  and  a  half  pensable  in  order  that  they  may  participate  by 

instead  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  they  purchase  (for  we  have  nothing  that  we  do  not 

are  pretty  apt  to  ask  what  their  labor  is  worth  pay  for  with  money  in  tliis  world)  in  their  due 

after  they  have  been  here  a  short  time.  and  just  proportion  of  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 

"  Should  some  of  these  laborers  violate  the  tion  and  of  the  principles  of  American  liberty 

contract  that  brought  them  to  our  shores,  I  do  realized.    It  was  in  evidence  before  the  com- 

not  see  what  remedy  the  employer  is  to  have,  mittee  of  the  House,  and  I  was  so  informed 

for  the  laborer  is  not  a  slave.    He  can  bring  personally  by  some  of  the  leading  representa- 

his  action  for  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and  tives  of  the  laboring  element  of  the  glass  in- 

the  damages  he  would  get  from  an  American  dnstry  in  this  country,  that  the  introduction  of 

court  may  be  imagined.   For  example,  a  labor-  skilled  glass  workmen  from  the  old  countries 

er  came  here  under  an  agreement  to  work  two  by  the  practice  which  is  prohibited  by  the  bill 

years  for  fifty  centa  a  day;  what  damages  would  — that  is,  by  contracts  made  in  advance  for  the 

court  and  jury  be  likely  to  give  the  employer  services  of  skilled  laborers  abroad — ^had  the 

who  obtained  judgment  against  a  penniless  and  effect  to  reduce  at  least  25  per  cent,  the  pre- 

ignorant  laborer  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  viously  existing  rates  and  the  natural  rates  of 

made  in  a  foreign  country  f    Is  it  likely  that  wages  to  those  workmen  who  were  engaged  in 

men  are  employed  for  a  long  time  in  this  ooun-  that  industry.^' 

try  upon  very  low  wages,  wages  that  are  a  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  favored  the  measure 

degradation  to  the  laborers  themselves  or  to  as  excluding  dan^rous  elements :   **  Sir,  the 

the  laborers  around  them  ?  condition  of  society  is  serious  and  demands 

''  So  I  think  the  evil  is  exaggerated.    But  I  comment    The  nations  of  the  earth,  under 

am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  this  doctrine  of  natural  right — the  right  of 

evil.    It  is  a  very  discreditable  and  disgraceful  every  man  on  the  face  of  the  planet  to  come 

thing,  unjust  to  American  citizens,  that  a  body  to  the  United  States  if  he  wants  to— have  been 

of  men  should  be  invited  over  here  virtually  to  for  a  generation  dumping  their  paupers,  their 

assume  the  condition  of  slaves  or  of  peasants  dangerous   and    criminal   classes,    upon    our 

or  peons ;  and  if  there  were  a  way  of  correct-  shores  under  one  pretext  and  another,  untU 

ing  that,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it.    Perhaps  I  am  well-nigh  persuaded,  in  view  of  recent 

there  is;  perhaps  this  body  will  do  it;  but  the  demonstrations  m  New  York,  in  Cincinnati, 

bill  is  in  contravention  of  natural  right,  and  in  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago,  that  the  time  has 

should  be  very  carefally  considered.'*  come  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  pa- 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Blair  stated  the  pur-  triotic  and  prudent  in  some  decree  to  modify 
pose  of  the  bill  as  follows :  *^  The  bill  is  aimed  existing  views  as  to  the  sSgnincance  of  tlie 
at  slavery  rather  than  freedom.  It  is  designed  Declaradon  of  American  Independence  and 
to  prevent  substantially  the  oooly  practices  the  universal  rights  of  man.  I  hazard  nothing 
which  have  been  initiated  and  carriea  on  to  a  of  veracity  in  saying  that  there  are  elements  in 
considerable  extent  between  America  and  Eu-  this  country  at  work  now  which  will  require, 
rope,  and  which  we  have  undertaken  to  pro-  as  I  said  the  other  day  in  debate  upon  another 
hibit,  not  alone  in  the  forum  of  general  public  subject,  the  very  active  coalition  of  the  con- 
sentiment,  but  in  the  legislation  which  both  servative  forces  of  our  system  if  we  desire  to 
parties  and  the  migorities  in  both  branches  ot  prevent  organic  changes  in  our  form  of  govern- 
Congreds  have  seen  fit  to  enact.  ment  through  destructive  assaults  upon  our 

^^The  bin  does  not  aim  to  prohibit  the  nat*  institutions,  upon  our  accumulations,  upon  our 
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indostriefi,  npon  everythiDg  that  bj  the  graoe  tract  and  those  who  are  aaljected  to  its  per- 

of  God  nnder  oar  oivilizatioii  has  made  Amer-  moioas  and  deatniotiye  inflaencee." 

ioa  what  we  are  proud  to  elaim  it  to  be  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Gonneotioot,  argued  that  the 

to-daj.  prosperity  of  our  institationfi  depends  upon 

^^  The  recent  violent  demonatrations  in  van-  the  prosperitj  of  the  working  people,  and  a»- 

008  parts  of  this  country  forebode  a  perilous  sorted  the  necessity  of  preventing  all  schemes 

crisis,  and  unless  measures  are  taken  to  protect  that  make  for  the  degradation  of  labor : 

the  American  people,  to  protect  this  great  civil-  **  A  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  republio 

izatton  that  we  have  builded  here  by  education^  are  wage- workers.    Possibly  the  statistics  of 

by  religion,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  nat>  the  census  do  not  quite  bear  me  out  in  that 

ural  rights  of  man,  within  a  brief  space  dangers  statement    I  think,  although  I  have  not  the 

as  great  as  those  that  have  overthrown  mon-  statistics  at  hand,  that  tbe  number  of  those  en- 

archs  and  despots  may  with  ruthless  rage  assail  gaged  in  gainful  occupations,  as  they  are  called, 

the  institutions  of  republican  freedom.  is  stated  at  47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 

**  The  socialistic  and  agrarian  demonstrations  tion,  but  there  are  many  other  persons  to  be 
that  are  nightly  made  in  our  great  cities  must  added  to  that  list  who  do  not  come  within  the 
give  us  pause.  War  has  been  declared  upon  census  classification.  So  I  think  I  am  correct 
property.  The  declaration  has  been  ooenly  In  my  statement  that  more  than  one  half  of 
announced  that  property  is  robbery ;  ana  the  the  citizeus  of  this  republic  are  engaged  to- 
open  avowals  of  that  class  of  men  who  have  day  in  earning  wages. 

been  admitted  into  this  country  under  the  spe-  '^  They  are  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  this 

dous  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  land,  laborers,  men  who  earn  their  bread  by 

rights  of  man  to  go  whither  he  will,  irrespeo-  the  sweat  of  their  brow.    The  most  important 

tive  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  migrates,  problem  presented  to  the  American  people  to- 

leave  littie  room  to  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  day  is  what  shall  be  the  condition,  what  the 

another  great  financial  crash  or  panic  in  this  character  of  that  class  of  its  citizens.    Other 

country,  dangerous  outbreaks  may  be  expected  governments  based  upon  other  principles,  mo- 

in  our  great  commercial  centers.    Already  ap-  narohical  governments,  arbitrary  governments, 

peals  are  made  to  the  unemployed,  men  who  governments  of  the  strong  hand,  may  live  and 

nave  come  here  under  one  pretext  or  another  prosper  and  thrive  to  a  certain  extent  althoaffh 

to  better  their  condition,  to  commence  their  the  character,  the  social,  the  mental,  and  t£e 

assaults  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  moral  condition  of  its  laboring  classes  may  be 

the  uignst  accumulations  of  our  manufacturers  neglected,  and  may  not  be  deemed  proper  snb- 

and  merchants,  to  secure  what  is  called  in  the  jects  for  legislation.    But  in  a  republic  I  be- 

langnage  of  these  aposties  of  anarchy  the  forci-  lieve,  and  I  state  as  the  result  of  mature  thought 

ble  distribution  of  property,  under  the  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  system  of  govem- 

of  the  natural  right  of  one  man  to  have  just  as  ment  long  to  survive  unless  there  be  passed 

much  as  any  other  man  has.  such  laws,  unless  there  be  adopted  such  poli- 

'*  I  do  not  regard  the  bill  as  a  perfect  meas-  cies  as  tend  to  elevate,  to  dignify,  and  to  enno- 

ure ;  it  has  some  provisions  to  which  I  yield  ble  all  its  laboring  classes.    In  this  Govem- 

relnotant  assent;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  ment  the  working-num  votes,  and  hungry  men 

modified ;  but  it  is  a  movement  in  the  right  do  not  vote  intelligentiy.    Men  who  can  onlv 

direction.    It  calls  the  attention  of  the  people  receive  as  the  res^t  of  their  toil  just  enough 

to  the  most  formidable  danger  that  threatens  to  keep  from  starvation  and  the  poor-house, 

us,  and  that  is  this  ceaseless,  endless  incursion  are  not  patriotic,  or  if  they  are  wul  not  long 

of  elements  that  come  not  for  the  purpose  of  be  patriotic  to  the  extent  of  being  willing  to 

building  up,  of  elevating,  but  for  the  purpose  fight  for  and  defend  the  institutions  of  their 

of  overtiirowing  and  destroying.  government 

'^Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  bill  pro-  "It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  all  men  who 
pounded  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampsnire  have  to  do  with  the  legislation  of  the  country 
IS  to  exclude  those  men  sought  to  be  imported  to  see,  first  of  all,  that  such  policies  are  adop^ 
here  under  contract  made  in  a  foreign  country  ed  and  such  laws  enacted  as  will  tend  to  de- 
fer the  purpose  of  laboring  at  less  wages  than  vate  the  laboring  citizens  of  the  country.  .  I 
those  already  employed  can  afford  to  accept,  I  said,  therefore,  that  you  must  add  to  virtue 
shall  vote  for  it  with  pleasure.  We  have  for  and  intelligence  the  prosperity  of  the  dtizeiL 
years  past  been  declaring  that  the  interests  of  if  you  expect  the  republic  to  endure ;  and 
American  labor  ahoold  be  protected ;  and  we  prosperity  of  the  citizen  means  £ur,  remunera- 
•re  now  to  say  whether  the  interests  of  the  tive  wages  for  his  labor.  The  tendency  in  a 
American^  laborer  shall  not  be  protected,  not  country  which  seeks  to  lower  the  standard  of 
alone  against  the  competition  of  the  pauper  wages  below  fair  remuneration  is  wrong  and 
and  ill-paid  labor  of  Europe,  but  against  that  vicious  and  destructive  of  republican  imtitn- 
most  infamous  free  trade  in  labor  itself  which  tions.  We  owe  our  marvelous  growth  in  this 
imports  men  here  under  a  servile  contract  that  country  more  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
is  worse  than  the  African  slavery  of  the  South,  have  woriced  with  their  hands  from  tiie  founda- 
an  ignoble  and  degrading  competition— ignoble  tion  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  this  time  than  to 
and  degrading  alike  to  those  who  make  the  con-  any  other  one  cause.    It  has  been  so  hereto- 
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fore  in  thiB  GoTernment  that  the  man  who  methods  of  the  Irish  people,  bat  while  we  are 

woald  honestly  work  could  reoeive  fair  com-  preparing  and  ezperimentmg  with  dynamite  to 

pensation  for  his  work,   by  which  I  mean  Dlow  vessels  oat  of  the  water  and  to  drown 

enough  so  that  he  ooold  do  something  more  people  in  the  ocean,  it  scarcely  becomes  vlb  to 

than  keep  himself  aliye  and  keep  his  family  say  that  a  people  who  do    not  constitute  a 

alive,  and  avoid  the  poor-house/'  govemmeut  ana  can  not  make  a  proclamation 

In  the  Senate  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  of  war  shall  not  use  the  same  instruments  of 

bill  was  as  follows :  war  that  we  wonld  use  under  the  same  cir- 

Yeas— Aldrich,  Allison,  Blidr,  Bowen.  Brown,  cumstanoes.    Put  any  of  us  in  a  country  where 

Call,  Caibdeii,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Chao6,  Conger,  we  could  not  own  land,  where  we  could  not 


Miller  of  i^^w VorkT^fctoheUr liarSL  Pdmer^  Pike,  ods  we  would  employ. 

Piatt,  Plumb,  Pogh.  Bansom,  Sabin,  Sawver,  Sewell,  **  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  the  method,  but  I 

WD^^'  ^"^  ^"^  ^^'  Voorheee,  Walker,  WU-  ^^  mean  to  say  that  I  shall  not  here  vote  for  any 

"^NAYs-Butler,  Groome,  Hampton,  Hawley,  Maxey,  resolution  that  may  be  distorted  into  an  expres- 

Moigan,  Saulsbuiy,  Vanoe,  WilliamB— 9.  ^on  of  sympathy,  or  even  of  commoD  fellowship, 

ABSKNiv-Bayard,  Beck,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  country  that  knows  nothing  but  tyran- 

S^S^'TS^^'^^J'^'^^^^Sl'^tJ^^^'J?*^^!^'^"^*^  ny,  that  practices  nothing  but  cruelty  in  her 

T7  V           «o    A     TT                       J  .     xt  cise  of  that  liberty  which  we  say  on  this  side 

February  28,  the  House  concurred  m  the  ^f  the  Atlantic  belongs  to  every  one.    But  a 

Senate  s  amendments,  and  March  2  the  Presi-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  y^^  i,^^^^^  of  the  United  States 

dent  approved -£the  measure.  Congress  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  ren- 

Dyaantte  Eq»Mf  ^  Undwu-Jan.  24,  on  the  ^^ring  of  a  judicial  opinion  in  England,  then 

r?^'^^?.' "?r^.<^^  ^!  dynamite  explosion  in  drying  some  Irishmen,  in  which  the  judge  vio- 

the  British  Parhanaent  House,  Mr.  fiayard,  of  lated  every  principle  of  the  common  law  (and 

Delaware,  offered  the  followmg  resolution  m  ^^out  all  I  like  England  for  is  her  common 

the  benate :  1^^)^  violated  every  principle  of  the  Bill  of 

Jitm>hed,  T^  the  Benate  of  the  United  States  has  Rigbt»,  of  Magna  Charts,  of  the  Constitution 
J^r^dS^^'ko'Sii^^^S^SIntt  oftheUnited8Utee,bydetemimng.qaestion 
er  public  buildings  in  London,  and  hereby  ezpresBes  ^f  fact  for  the  lury  itself.  Was  there  any  ex- 
its horror  and  detestation  of  such  monstroue  crimes  pression  of  indignation  here  by  the  Senate 
against  civilixation.  then?    None  that  I  heard  of;  none  that  the 

Jan.  26,  the  resolution  was  amended  by  in-  country  has  heard  of.    If  an  English  iudge  can 

serting  the  clause  "  and  to  imperil  the  lives  of  sit  upon  the  bench  there,  with  an  Irishman  be- 

innocent  and  unsuspecting  persons  "  after  the  fore  him  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  can  say  to 

word  "  London,"  and  it  was  then  passed  as  the  jury,  *  These  are  the  facts,'  and  that  elicits 

amended,  Mr.  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia,  alone  no  expression  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 

voting  against  it.    In  explanation  of  the  resolu-  law-making  power  of  the  United  States,  then 

tion  Mr.  Bayard  said :  '*  Mr.  President,  I  am  bet-  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  expressing  my  sym- 

ter  satisfied  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  to  ask  now  pathy  in  a  matter  such  as  we  now  have  under 

for  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  resolution  consideration." 

offered  by  me  at  the  close  of  the  last  legbla-  Jan.  26,  Mr.  Findlay,  of  Maryland,  presented 

tive  session,  because  this  body  has  now  the  op-  the  following  resolution  in  the  House: 

portunity  to  affirm  deliberately  what  sponta-  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  report  at  as 

neously  and  instmctively  prompted  expression  early  a  date  aa  practicable  to  thia  houae  whether  any 

on  the  instant  of  information  of  the  uncivilized,  dtizens  of  the  United  States  or  persona  domiciled  or 

cruel  and  barbarous  attempt  to  destroy  in  an-  residinir  within  the  same  were  concerned  or  partid- 

other  oonntry  human  Me,  «>d  with  it  pubUo  SS^Jl^L^iS^p^^^fe't^^SL^^i^ 

buildings  dedicated  to  a  government  of  laws,  of  such  mformation  ia  compatible  with  the  public 

ia  the  vain  hope,  possibly,  to  gain  relief  from  service. 

suffering  by  thus  overthrowing  law  itself  in  its  ^     ,              -,      w    tt     -x^    rvr      xr    i_ 

very  citadel,  and  at  the  cost  of  suffering  and  ^  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York, 

death  to  innocent  persons."  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Mr.  Riddleberger,  in  opposition  to  the  reso-  Betolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  re(^iiested 

In  tion  said :  "It  is  a  resolution  expressive  of  to  inform  this  house,  if  it  be  not  incompatible  with  the 

the  indignation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  public  interwL  ^^«5»^«'',<'*»«  .^«P*f5^^^^ 

af.4>/.o  «?  ♦!»«  T^io.,.,;..^  «,v  ^*  »^^.{^  T.»n^;««<.  sion  of  any  mformation  tending  to  connect  any  person 

States  at  the  blowing  up  of  certain  buildings  ^^  pereona  resident  in  this  couStr>',  and  emoying  the 

m  England,  because  forsooth  it  was  destruc-  protection  of  its  laws,  with  attempts  to  destroy  life 

tive  of  buildings  in  which  the  laws  of  England  and  property  wiUiin  the  dominion  of  any  foreign 

are  made  which  guarantee  liberty  to  the  sub-  po^er  with  which  we  have  treatiea  of  peace  and  am- 

jects  of  Great  Britain.    That  reason  is  not  suf-  1*7 1.,^^  ^,^.?^L''''^'.J^^Zf^^n^^J\^^ 

"xt* .  .  ^  ._  J A^      A    i»     xi.            t  1*  o»  bill  or  otherwise,  as  in  nis  Juogment  may  oe  ae- 

ficient  to  mduce  me  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  girable  or  necessary  to  be  enacted  into  Uiw  for  the 

We  can  not  be  expected  to  approve  all  the  punishment  of  such  outrages. 
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Feb.  2,  Mr.  Belmont,  of  New  York,  present-  United  Statee,  indireotlj  at  least,  to  the  side 

ed  the  following  resolation  :  of  this  personal  controversy,  which  belongs  to 

Re$oh§d.  That  the  Secretuy  of  State  he  roqueated  General  Sherman  and  his  friends, 

to  forthwitn  intbnn  the  Hoaae,  provided  such  oommu-  *^  Without  going  into  the  history  of  this  mat- 

pioation  be  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the  pubUo  ter,  I  state,  what  is  known  to  the  whole  conn- 

SaS.Tf^rS;?SSS»,SnSrS,^J2^  try.thatmOctoberlastatameetingofFrank 

by  the  British  Qovemment  growing  out  of  the  use  of  "•  olair  rost,  JNo.  1,  of  the  iirand  Army  of  the 

dynamite  in  London.    If  auch  repreeentationii  have  Republic,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  General  Sher- 

been  made  in  writing,  then  to  transmit  to  the  House  man  stated  that  the  late  war,  or  the  last  war, 

the  repreeentations  or  communications  have  b^  ver-  he  had  seen  a  letter,  he  is  reported  to  have 

bal,  then  a  statement  of  their  tenor  and  purporL  said,  from  Mr.  Davis  to  a  gentleman  once  the 

on.              1  i^                   11      r       J  A    XL  Governor  of  a  Confederate  State  and  now  a 

These  reeolubons  were  all  referred  to  the  ^^^^er  of  this  body,  which  stated  that  Jeffer- 

Oommittee  on  Foreign  Aflairi  which  at  the  ^„  jj,^,  ^  Presidiit  of  the  late  Confederacy 

close  of  the  sewiOYeported  them  back,  with  y^^  threatened  to  coerce  any  one  of  the  8ontti- 

a  reoommendation  that  they  he  on  the  table.  ^^^n  States  which  attempted  to  secede  from  the 

Mr.  Dorsheimer,  of  New  York,  mtrodnced  Confederacy,  thereby  ^ving  the  lie  to  his  ex- 

'^"'-  ^..t,  k"^'     ***  ^T'"'\  '^^  P'""*'  "T*^  P'ession  of  bl>lief  in  Stite  i&hts,  and  falsifying 

committed  by  m«ine  of  exolosive  componnda,"  ^^         .^^^          ^y  ^  the  Sonthern  StiU^ 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-  ^^      '  5^^  ^j^^  ^„ 

dioiwy,  and  never  came  up  for  consideration  in  „  f^is  statement  was  pnblished  and  wide- 

kp«««i^an.8.in^8en^Mr.  5?rS»rX?^<STBTti"i"£rnrsS7h 

Hawley,  of  Oonneotioat,  presented  the  follow-  j^^ter  had  everexisted.  Ind  that  he  challenged 

ing  resolution:  jj,  production,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  let- 

b.^'h^'ta'hUiS'  ^'^tod  *tf  *'  S*?1i^^  **'^*  pronounced  it  a  deliberato  slander.   The 

bo  ttrt  in<»mpatiMe^'^SM  pablio'tatere»t,''to  rom'-  |?^«  ""*  ™»**«  np.  and  General  Sherman  pul^ 

munioate  to  the  Senate  a  hbtorioal  statement  oonoem-  liply  avowed  to  all  persons  who  approached 

ing  the  publio  policy  of  the  Exeoutive  Department  of  him  that  he  proposed  to  make  bis  answer  to 

tiie  Confederate  States,  dining  the  late  war  of  there-  Mr.  Davis  through  the  War  Department  at 

S'i^SjZrW^nSSV'SS.^l'sS^*^  '"'  ^f-<^;  That  answer  bss  been  made    It 

'^           ^  has  been  made  m  the  shape  of  a  letter  not  to  a 

The  subject  was  debated  Jan.  12  and  18.  member  of  this  body  and  late  the  Governor  of 

The  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  a  Oonfedorate  State,  but  a  letter  from  Alexan- 

the  resolution  were  stated  by  Mr.  Vest,  of  Mis-  der  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Oonf  ed- 

souri,  among  others:  eracy,  to  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  in  which  he 

"  I  very  much  regret  the  introduction  of  this  expressed  his  distrust  and  suspicion  of  Mr.  Da- 

reeolution,  not  that  as  an  ex-Oonfederate  I  have  vis  and  his  ultimate  designs  m  the  war.    An- 

the  slightest  objection  to  the  largest  amount  other  one  of  these  documents  is  a  message  sent 

of  publicity  to  the  political  history  of  the  late  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Oonfederate  Oon- 

Oonfederate  States,  but  1  regret  it  for  the  gress,  or  to  the  Oonfederate  Senate  in  secret 

reason  that  it  places  the  Senate  of  the  United  session,  in  which  he  recommended  the  suspen- 

States  in'  the  attitude  of  becoming  indirectly  gion  of  the  wiit  of  haheM  carpw.    Both  these 

at  least  a  party  to  a  personal  controversy  in  documents  have  been  published  in  the  public 

the  public  papers  of  the  country.    The  Senate  press ;  they  are  found  m  the  New  York  papers 

of  the  United  States  has  over  and  over  again  of  yesterday,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stephens  to 

refused  to  make  investigation  even  when  a  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  found  in  the  Washington 

member  of  this  body  rose  and  called  attention  city  papers  of  to-day. 

to  libels  upon  him  in  the  public  press ;  but  the  "  la  it  fair,  is  it  right,  is  it  manly  now,  when 
rule  of  the  Senate  has  been,  and  I  presume  it  Mr.  Davis  can  not  be  heard  upon  this  floor  un- 
will  be  adhered  to  in  the  future,  to  remand  less  it  be  through  the  mouth  of  some  one  who 
any  Senator  who  has  complaint  of  this  sort  chooses  to  espouse  and  advocate  his  side  of  this 
to  the  remedies  furnished  by  the  laws  of  the  controversy — ^is  it  right  now  to  use  the  Gov- 
country,  and  by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  emment  of  the  United  States  and  its  instm- 
through  the  same  medium  of  communication  mentalities  in  a  personal  controversy,  no  mat- 
by  which  the  libel  was  inflicted  ter  what  may  be  its  merits,  no  matter  what 


esdce  (and  Justice  to  a  man  of  whom  there  may  ries  of  the  war.    It  will  add  nothing  to  the 

great  diversity  of  opinion,  but  who  is  still  political  history  of  the  Oonfederate  States, 

entitled  to  a  fair  and  honest  trial  before  this  Jefferson  Davis  to-day  is  an  old  man,  broken 

or  any  other  tribunal)  to  say  that  the  passage  in  fortune  and  in  health,  and  living  among  the 

of  this  resolution  commits  the  Senate  of  the  people  who  honor  and  love  him.    fftheresoln- 
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tion  be  passed  it  will  necessitate,  upon  my  part  the  statement  by  Gen.  Sherman  now  in  the 
at  least,  the  public  avowal  (I  was  a  member  of  War  Department,  are  that  he  regarded  Jeffer. 
the  Oonfederate  States  Senate)  that  I  opposed  sod  Davis  not  only  as  a  rebel  but  as  a  con- 
with  all  mv  force  measures  which  were  advo-  spirator,  and  that  he  saw  not  only  letters  bat 
cated  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  which  I  thought  were  papers  captured  during  the  war,  and  especially 
not  for  the  public  welfare  of  the  Oonfederacy,  while  he  was  marching  in  his  well-known 
and  it  will  necessitate  the  avowal  also  that  I  march  through  Georgia,  which  tended  to  show 
believe,  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  that  Jefferson  Davis  while  the  war  was  pro- 
Southern  people  who  risked  and  lost  all  in  that  gressing  had  abandoned  his  State-rights  doc- 
terrible  struggle  to-day  believe,  and  will  al-  trines  and  had  become  practically  a  dictator  in 
ways  believe,  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  as  true  the  South.  That  was  in  substance  the  state- 
and  loyal  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused  as  ment  made  by  Gen.  Sherman  without  the 
ever  was  wife  to  husband,  as  ever  was  relig-  slightest  personal  reference  to  Jefferson  Davis 
ious  votary  to  the  God  ne  worshiped.  He  aa  a  man,  bnt  only  referring  to  him  as  the 
made  mistakes  unquestionably,  and  wno  would  leader  of  the  great  army  and  the  great  cause 
not?  Met  and  surrounded  by  unparalleled  dif-  which  these  soldiers  had  endeavored  to  over- 
Acuities  and  dangers,  arrayed  against  him  the  throw  by  superior  force.  That  was  the  state- 
highest  talent  of  the  Gonfe<lerate  States  in  the  ment.  As  to  any  personal  controversy  between 
persons  of  political  leaders,  who  would  not  these  two  persons,  there  was  nothing  of  the 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  terrible  ordeal  kind  evinced,  except  Gen.  Sherman  did  insist 
through  which  he  passed?  But  I  should  hold  that  he  had  the  historical  right  to  class  Jeffer- 
myself  to  be  recreant  and  dastard,  false  to  the  son  Davis  as  a  conspirator  and  a  traitor.  Did 
memories  of  the  past,  all  that  is  left  to  us,  that  make  a  personal  quarrel  between  Jeffer- 
false  to  my  hopes  in  the  future  as  an  honor-  son  Davis  ana  W.  T.  Sherman?.  Far  from  it. 
able  man,  if  I  did  not  state  here  and  now  that  I  might  in  the  same  way  make  a  personal 
General  Sherman  is  mistaken  in  the  assertion  quarrel  with  all  the  descendants  of  Benedict  Ar- 
that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  did  nold  by  stating  the  historical  fact  about  him. 
not  sympathize  with  their  leader  in  that  terri-  '*  What  followed?  Mr.  Davis,  seeing  thia, 
ble  conflict.  I  say  nothing  of  its  merits,  I  say  and  becoming  angered  by  it,  writes  a  very  bit- 
nothing  of  its  history,  I  simply  make  an  avowal  ter  article,  not  to  Gen.  Sherman,  but  to  some 
here  in  behalf  of  an  absent  man,  who  has  suf-  newspaper  in  which  he  saw  the  publication, 
fered  much,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  in  whicn  he  said  substantially  Gen.  Sherman 
past  history,  and  who  is  entitled  to  this  avowal  makes  a  false  statement — stronger  language 
from  one  who  shares  with  him  to  day  the  re-  even,  substantially  that  Gen.  Sherman  lied; 
sponsibility  of  that  struflgle  and  its  results.'*  gives  him  the  lie.    This  was  not  addressed  to 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Gen.  Sherman.    Qen.  Sherman,  who  had  the 

Ohio,  said :  honor  to  command  the  Army  of  the  United 

^*  Mr.  Preffldent,  I  should  not  have  said  a  States,  and  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  a  con- 
word  about  this  matter,  being  restrained  by  a  spicuous  actor  in  the  great  military  events  ot 
sense  of  personal  delicacy  on  account  of  my  tne  war,  and  who  was  still  in  every  sense  an 
relation  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  officer  of  the  army  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
the  resolution,  but  for  the  fact  that  Senators  President  of  the  United  States  at  any  time, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  seem  to  regard  who  may  be  court-martialed  and  subjected  to 
this  as  a  mere  personal  controversy  between  the  laws  of  war,  did  not  respond  by  a  letter  to 
two  citizens.  I  know  it  will  be  very  much  a  Jefferson  Davis,  or  by  sending  his  views  to  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  Gen.  Sherman  to  learn  public  print  and  thus  gettang  into  a  newspaper 
that  this  is  a  controversy  between  himself  and  wrangle.  He  did  exactly  the  opposite  of  that. 
Jefferson  Davis.  He  says  in  the  correspond-  As  an  officer  of  the  army  he  gave  to  his  mili- 
ence  that  he  does  not  know  Jefferson  Davis ;  tary  superior  the  reasons  and  evidence,  which 
he  did  not  see  him  when  he  was  Secretary  of  justified  every  observation  that  he  had  made, 
War,  he  was  then  not  in  the  army,  and  he  and  deposited  this  in  the  public  records,  as  he 
never  has  had  any  persontJ  relations  with  him  was  bound  to  do. 

whatever.    Therefore,  there  was  no  contro-        "  If  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United 

versy  of  a  personal  character  between  them.  States,  whether  retired  or  not,  has  put  upon 

On  the  other  hand,  Gen.  Sherman,  a  citizen  him  any  insult  whatever,  which  among  gentle- 

of  St.  Louis,  attends  by  invitation  the  Frank  men  would  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  re- 

Blair  Grand  Army  post^  composed  of  soldiers,  proach,  he  is  bound  in  honor  and  by  his  mili- 

their  wives  and  families.    In  the  course  of  tary  rank  to  make  an  explanation  to  the  proper 

that  meeting,  entirely  impromptfi,  without  any  authorities  to  show  that  the  imputation  upon 

preparation,  he  is  called  upon  in  pursuance  of  his  honor  is  not  correct,  and  that  he  only  did 

their  customs  to  make  a  speech,  and  he  does  what  he  was  justified  in  doing  in  speaking  of 

so— a  brief  speech,  the  contents  of  which  were  a  historical  character.    That  is  what  General 

substantially  stated  in  the  publio  prints  in  St.  Sherman  did.    That  is  the  letter  that  he  sent, 

X^ouis.  after  careful  preparation,  to  the  department. 

"  The  allegations  contained  in  that  speech,  as  I  have  read  that  letter.    There  is  not  a  word 

published  in  the  papers  and  as  mentioned  in  of  personal  unkindness  to  Jefferson  Davis  or 
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to  mortal  man  in  it,  bnt  there  are  statements  ter,  which  was  captured  in  the  hands  of  the 
there  and  letters  of  a  striking  character,  which  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  a  person 
in  my  judgment  ought  to  be  pablished,  so  that  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  Mr.  Stephens 
they  may  become  a  part^  not  of  the  newspaper  — Herschel  V.  Johnson, 
literature  of  the  day,  but  of  the  public  records.  ^^That  letter  was  captured  at  the  house  of 
The  first  is — and  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  Johnson.  I  have  seen  the  original  of  that  let- 
ever  saw  it,  though  it  may  have  been  published  ter.  I  know  Mr.  Stephens's  handwriting  both 
before — ^he  produces  resolutions  adopted  by  a  before  the  war  and  since.  I  know  that  it  is 
meeting  of  Democratic  Senators  and  members  his  handwriting,  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  by 
from  the  Southern  States  who  were  about  to  any  one.  In  mat  Mr.  Stephens  Justifies  every 
participate  in  the  rebellion,  in  which  they  re-  word  that  was  said  by  G«n.  Sherman  in  re- 
solved that  they  would  organize  a  separate  gov-  speot  to  the  change  of  mind  in  Jefferson  Davis 
emraent,  called  the  Confederate  Government,  in  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  existed  in 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  fixed  the  day,  the  1864. 
same  day  that  was  subsequently  adopted.  "  That  is  not  aD.    He  produces  a  message  of 

**They  also  resolved  that  a  committee  of  JeffersonDavishimself,  dated  in  January,  1864. 

three  persons,  consisting  of  Jefferson  Davis  addressed  to  the  Oonfederate  Congress,  marked 

and  Mr.  Slidell  and  Mr.  Mallory,  should  be  ^secret,'  and  kept  in  the  rebel  archives,  and 

appointed  to  carry  into  execution  the  reso-  found  there  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States 

lutions  adppted,  and  that  a  portion  of  them  Army  when  Richmond  was  taken  by  the  United 

should  remain  in  Congress  so  as  by  their  States  troops.    In  this  official  message,  which 

votes  to  prevent  Congress  from  taking  meas-  has  never  lieretofore  been  published,  Jefferson 

ures  to  defeat  or  delay  their  operations  in  the  Davis  says  that  the  movements  in  the  South,  but 

South.   If  that  is  not  a  conspiracy,  in  the  name  especially  in  North  Carolina,  would  tend  to  sub- 

of  God  what  is  ?    Think  of  it  I    Tnat  members  vert  the  Confederate  Government  and  must  be 

of  this  body  should  conspire  together  when  resisted  by  every  means  possible,  and  demands 

under  the  same  oath  and  sanction  that  all  of  us  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  earpw.    The  in- 

are  under,  should  go  to  a  private  chamber  and  dorsements  on  the  back  of  that  paper  show  that 

there  with  others  resolve  that  they  will  not  in  the  Confederate  Congress  such  a  bill  was 

only  break  up  this  Government  of  ours  but  act-  introduced,  and  was  reported  by  a  committee 

ually  prevent  the  Grovemment  from  arming  it-  to  that  Conffreas.    Whether  the  bill  passed  or 

self  and  defending  its  life  1   That  is  a  conspiracy,  not  is  not  Known,  unless  it  is  shown  by  the 

If  that  is  not  a  conspiracy,  God  knows  what  is.  Confederate  records ;  bnt  it  is  probably  not 

'^  That  justified  General  Sherman  in  one  of  shown  by  these  records,  because  it  was  a  secret 

the  remarks  that  he  made.   The  other  was  that  document.    That  original  document  is  now  in 

a  certain  letter  he  had  seen  himself  from  Jef-  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  army,  with  the 

ferson  Davis  to  a  gentleman  since  a  member  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  his  own  handwrit- 

of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  tended  to  ing — ^I  am  not  familiar  with  it  at  all,  I  can  not 

show  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  changed  his  recognize  it,  but  it  is  said  to  be  so,  and  it  has 

opinions  in  1864 ;  that  instead  of  being  a  State-  all  the  ear-marks  of  an  offidal  document  pre- 

rights  Democrat,  he  was  practically  intending  dsely  such  as  the  documents  we  have  here 

to  subvert  even  the  government  that  had  been  shown, 

established  in  the  Southern  States.  ^  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  question  is  at 

*^  Gen.  Sherman  insists  that  he  did  see  such  this  time,  twenty  years  alter  the  war  is  over, 

a  letter,  states  the  circumstances  when  and  when  these  doonments  are  first  presented  to  the 

where,  and  that  this  paper  either  came  to  public,  when  they  are  filed  in  tne  War  Depart- 

Washington  into  the  general  collection  here,  ment,  whether  it  is  beyond  a  reasonable  rule 

where  it  is  in  the  mass  of  unassorted  docu-  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  call  for 

ments  difficult  to  find,  or  else  it  went  to  Gen.  their  publication.    Publications  in  the  news- 

Sherman^s  headquarters  and  thence  to  the  head-  papers  scatter  and  disappear.    This  paper  is 

quarters  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  where  it  was  de-  filed  in  the  war  records,  bat  it  may  not  be 

stroyed  by  the  great  Chicago  fire,  but  that  he  printed  in  the  war  records,  it  may  be  excluded 

did  see  it  and  remembers  its  contents.    To  for  a  technical  reason.    Why  should  we  not 

show  that  the  opinions  avowed  in  the  letter  print  it,  why  should  there  be  a  single  objection 

were  entertained  and  acted  upon  by  Jefferson  to  it?'* 

Davis,  he  produces  a  letter  from  Alexander  H.  January  18,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 

Stephens,  then  an  associate  with  Jefferson  Da-  the  following  vote : 

vis  in  the  government  of  the  rebel  confederacy,  _  .  ,.,«,«,.« 
in  which  Mr.  Stephens  says  of  Jefferson  Davis  YaA»-Aldrioh,  Allison,  Bayard,  Beck,  Blair,  Bow- 
♦kaf  Y>A  koa  ttK««ii»«*A;i  il;-  a»A«^  .^^k*.  A^y^  ^n,  Camden.  Cameron  of  WuooDBin,  Cockrell,  Coke, 
that  he  has  abandoned  hw  State-nghts  doc-  Conger,  Culfen,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Fair,  Fiy.o'arland, 
tnne,  that  he  was  then  m  his  opinion  seeking  oibronj  Gorman,  Hale,  HarrlBon,  Hawley,  Hoar,  In- 
to subvert  the  very  government  that  had  been  ffalls,  Jackson,  Jonas,  Jones  of  Florida,  Xamar,  JLap- 
esUblished  by  the  Oonfederate  States.  That  5am.  McMillan,  MoPhereon,  Mandereon,  Miller  of 
letter  lu«  been  recently  published.  It  has  never  ?!ii?}Sl„Wh\»^^ 
gone  into  the  public  archives  until  presented  sheriian,  VaioerVau  Wyok,  Vobrhees,  wJker,  Win- 
on  this  occasion.    It  is  a  very  interesting  let-  iams,  WiJflo&-68. 
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Edmunds,  Farley,  George,  Groome,  Hill,  Jonea of  No^  *"?J*5J?  "\'^  nc«uu:  .^  ^  ^ 
vada.  Logan,  Mahone,  SSUer  of  l?ew  York,  Bansom,  "  W  hen  the  question  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
Biddlebei^r— 14.  was  first  presented  to  the  Senate  forty  years 
Redprodtj  'fttattoL  — The  passages  in  the  ago,  it  was  nnanimously  decided  that  it  would 
President's  message  saggesting  a  policy  of  com-  ^  *  S^ave  and  dangerous  invasion  of  the  pre- 
meroial  reciprocity  with  various  neighboring  rogativeof  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with 
nations,  the  submission  of  proposed  reciprocity  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  prerogative 
treaties  with  Spain,  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico,  ^'  ^^^  House  of  Representatives,  as  to  its  ex- 
and  the  negotiation  of  one  with  the  Dominican  elusive  oower  to  originate  revenue  bills.  The 
Republic,  all  caDed  public  attention  to  the  fact  focord  shows  (and  it  was  long  since  made  pub- 
that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  President  "<?)  *"*<^  ^^.<>  reports  on  the  ZoUverem  treaty, 
and  the  Senate,  in  executive  session,  to  make  ^^^  Prussia  and  other  members  of  the  Ger- 
a  series  of  treaties  which  may  revolutionize  ™anic  Confederation,  were  made  at  different 
the  whole  revenue  system  of  the  country  with-  tira^s  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
out  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  House  of  lotions,  both  reaching  the  same  adveree  con- 
Representatives.  Dec.  8.  1884,  a  joint  resolu-  clusion—one  by  Mr.  Choate,  of  Massachusetts, 
tion,  proposing  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  ^^^^  ^"®  treaty  was  laid  upon  the  toble,  as  the 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  House  to  the  rati-  ^®*®*  offensive  mode  of  rejection ;  and  one  later, 
fication  of  treaties,  was  introduced  in  that  ^y  ^^'  Archer,  of  Virgmia,  when*  at  the  re- 
body,  and  Dec  19,  a  second  joint  resolution  V^^^^  <>'  *^®  President  for  further  considera- 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  only  affecting  red-  ^^^^  ^^^  treaty  was  squarely  and  unanimously 
procity  treaties,  was  introduced.  Nothing  r^ected,  including  even  the  vote  of  John  C. 
came  of  either  resolution.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Calhoun,  although,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska,  introduced  the  fol-  *b®  treaty  had  received  his  nerfunctory  sup- 
lowing  resolution  December  11 :  P^^.    That  the  standing  of  Mr.  Choate  as  a 

Whereas  a  oommemal  treaty  ofjrreat  importance  I*  J^®^  <>/  ?  xf  ^^°^  J^*""??^?  "^^  ^^t  i^''''^ 
has  been  negotiated  between  the  iftited  States  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Archer,  the  lon^-trusted  con- 
Spain,  which  waB  made  public  by  the  Kimr  of  Spain  gressional  leader  on  foreign  affairs,  peculiarly 
to  Buch  extent  that  it  was  cabled  from  Madrid  by  the  qualified  them  to  handle  the  subject,  not  only 
"Times"  of  New  York  city,  and  given  to  the  Ameri-  iQaHy  Kn^  ^Jth  ore-eminent  abilitv  will  not 
can  people  by  that  journal  before  the  same  was  pre-  i  ™*«^„««*<.j  ^„^„  \.^  ♦Ka  ^-^/J«*  AZr^i^ 
sented  inth  \eoom\ng  solemnity  and  secrecy  to  the  ^®.  controverted  even  by  the  present  dirtm- 
Senate :  guished  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.   Not- 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  said  treaty  materially  af-  withstanding  it  was  broadly  claimed  by  Mr. 

feet  the  subject  of  revenues  and  taxation,  invofvmg  Archer  that  the  treiitv  would  have  promoted 

no  serious  questions  of  diplomacy  and  state  secrets,  interests,  it  was  Resolutely  refused,  and 

the  discussions  thereof  should  be  in  open  session,  so  ,    t^wi^ow,   *•.      «o     wv/    n^  j    *«*  oi^«,   ««« 

that  the  people  may  be  ftiily  apprised  of  the  reasons  solely  on  the  ground  of  paramount  constitn- 

why  said  treaty  should  be  rati^  or  rejected:  There-  tional  objections.    This  adverse  determination 

A>re.  w^as  again  and  finally  confirmed  in  1848  by  a 

to  re    rtanI^eVd^en?OT^  record  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  with  every  mem- 

thaT^atl^  ^Ich  cSSoera  mati^  of  reveSSI^'SSfi  ^®r>  ^^^^  ^'  ^^®  Democratic  and  Whig  parties 

be  considered  in  open  session.  then  present,  in  the  negative,  and  at  a  time 

December  16,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  sub-  ^^t^  *°™<>°«  the  members  of  the  Senate  were 

mitted  the  foUowing  resolution  on  the  subject :  ^  ^  ^^^^\  besides  many  others  of  national 

Whereas  the  Legislature  is  the  department  of  Gov-  ^^"O^"'  «?^^  celebrities  as  Calhoun,  Oritten- 
erament  by  which  oommeroe  should  be  regulated  and  ?®°i  Bernen,  Badger,  Cor  win,  Dix,  Hamlm, 
laws  of  revenue  passed ;  the  Constitution  m  terms  Mangum,  Bell,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  *  Honest 
communicates  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  John  Davis '  of  Massachusetts,  Mason  of  Y ir- 
impose  duties  to  that  department.  It  communicates  gjnj-  and  Johnson  of  Maryland.  We  may 
It  m  terms  to  no  other.  The  representatives  of  the  „^iii^^i  ^^^„a  ««^«  *^  k«  «v;a*»Ka«  ^f  «  \^r^'L 
people,  sitting  in  their  legislative ^acity,  witii  open  ^^^}  /^J^  P^^^'^^  ^^^  ^  ^  members  of  a  body 
doors,  under  the  eye  of  the  country,  communicating  which  has  been  decorated  with  names  weanng 
freely  with  their  constituents,  may  exeroise  this  power  such  enduring  national  luster,  I  think  the 
more  intellififentiy,  more  dii^creetly,  may  acquire  more  Senate  would  willingly  be  refreshed  with  at 
accurate  and  more  minute  information  cpn^ming  the  j^ast  a  single  paragraph  from  one  of  these  ad- 
employment  and  interests  on  which  this  descnption  ».  r  Jz  —ui^i.  :*  «.iii  u^  «^«..  ♦i.«i. 
of  measures  will  press,  and  may  better  discern  what  v«"®  reports,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
true  policy  prescribes  or  rejects  than  is  within  the  my  resolution  has  been  taken,  and  I  will  there- 
competence  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Oov-  fore  read  the  following  from  that  Of  June  14, 
emment:  Therefore,  1844: 

Jietolved,  That  the  so-called  reciprocity  treaties, 

having  no  possible  basis  of  reciprocity  with  nations  In  the  judgment  of  the  oommittee,  tiie  Legislature 

of  inferior  population  and  wealth,  involving  the  sur-  is  the  department  of  Government  by  which  commerce 

render  of  enormously  unequal  sums  of  revenue,  in-  should  be  reflated  and  laws  of  revenue  passed.    The 

volving  the  surrender  of  immensely  larfirer  volumes  of  Constitution  in  terms  communicates  the  power  to  reyr- 

home  trade  than  are  offered  to  us  in  return,  and  involv-  nlate  commerce  and  to  impose  duties  to  that  i|epart- 

inf)^  constitutional  questions  of  the  gravest  character,  ment.    It  communicates  it  in  terms  to  no  other.    Witb- 

aro  untimely,  and  should  everywhere  be  regarded  with  out  engaging  at  all  in  an  examination  of  the  extent, 

dis&vor.  limits,  and  objecto  of  the  power  to  make  treaties,  the 
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committee  believe  that  the  general  rule  of  our  sys-  gress  '  to  raise  money  to  support  the  army  and 
tern  K  indisputoblv,  that  the  control  o  navy.'  The  President,  with  the  concurrence 
^^onl^^C^^'  ''''^'^'  abridgment  or  par-  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  . 
Thev  infer  this  from  the  language  of  the  Conetitn-  l>nt  under  cover  of  this  authority  no  constitu- 
tion, from  the  nature  and  principles  of  our  Govern-  tional  treaty  can  be  made  *  to  regulate  com- 
ment, from  the  Oieory  of  repubUoan  Uberty  itMlf.  merce  with  foreign  nations,'  or  to  initiate  *rev- 

SSS/n?  !m'''^niirP!;^SL'*r^^Tfii*JLS^  enue  bills,'  any  more  than  to  establish  a  *  uni- 

belier  of  all,  m  all  penods,  and  of  all  parties  and  «        \         ^•u     ^        ▲     ^       l    *      j.      ^•     a.*      « 

opinions,    'f  hey  thinVtoo,  'that,  bb  the  gSneral  rule,  ^riii  law  of  bankruptcy '  or  of  naturalization ' ; 

the  repreeentativoe  of  the  people,  sitting  in  their  legis-  and  these,  toffether  with  all  other  powers  which 

lative  capacity,  with  open  doors,  under  the  eye  of  the  were  specially  confided  to  Congress  or  to  the 

country,  oommnnioBting  freely  with  their  oonstitu-  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Constitution. 

SS^X^S.TtJ^^reTo^'^^^^^  Stand  as  a/ming  sword  against  all  encroach- 

nute  information  concerning  the  employments  and  ments  01  the  i-xecutive,  ana  torever  limit  and 

the  Interests  on  which  this  description  of  measures  exclude  the  reach  of  its  treaty-making  power, 
will  press,  and  may  better  discern  what  true  policy        *«  The  House  of  Representatives  has  ever 

prescribes  or  r^ecte,  than  is  withija  the  competence  ^yeen  open-eyed  as  to  the  least  apparent  sena- 

oftbe  executive  department  of  the  Qovemment.  ^  «:  i  '         "Laj ^z-  au^  ^^^^J^^^  ^^^     * 

'^  tonal  usurpation  of  the  power  to  originate 

"  Mr.  President,  this  w:a8  the  well-consid-  revenue  bills,  and  the  Senate  in  all  contro- 

ered  and  determinate  argument  accepted  by  a  versies  on  this  point  has  promptly  yielded  to 

united  Senate,  solemnly  bound  as  we  are  by  an  the  claims  of  the  House.    This  exclusive  power 

oath,  and  though  floods  of  eloquence  may  come,  of  the  House  is  consecrated  in  all  of  our  earli- 

and  the  winds  of  rhetoric  beat  against  it,  it  est  traditions,  and  will  ultimately  be  found  im- 

will  stand,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  bed-rock  of  pregnable,  whether  threatened  by  the  Senate 

the  Constitution.    Its  high  and  thorough  seri-  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  forces  of 

ousness.  Senators  will  find,  can  not  be  dis-  the  Executive. 

missed  with  the  sneer  of  silence,  nor  can  its        "  I  know  that  the  constitutional  barrier  is 

cogency  be  checkmated  even  by  an  imposing  assumed  to  be  avoided,  if  a  profane  illustration 

front  of  numbers.    Antagonism  to  the  consti-  may  be  pardoned,  by  whipping  his  Sooty  Ma- 

tutional  position  then  announced  by  the  Sen-  Jesty  around  the  stump,  or  by  obtaining  the . 

ate  will  not  win  future  colossal  reputations.  subsequent  consent   of  Congress,  or  of  the 

'*  I  regret  not  to  find  myself  in  accord  with  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  stipulated  re- 
some  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  of  quirements  of  the  treaty;  bat  this  consent 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time ;  but,  as  hum-  subjects  Congress  and  the  House  to  a  state  of 
ble  as  I  feel  myself  to  be,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  suspended  animation,  and  is  only  a  flimsy  sub- 
appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old  Senate,  and  to  terfnge,  by  which  the  fnll  power  of  Congress, 
remain  an  adherent  to  the  consti tn tional  doc-  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  a  term 
trine  asserted  and  promulgated  by  some  of  the  of  years,  is  to  be  curtailed  and  abridged.  In 
most  illustrious  names  that  have  adorned  the  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  does  not  con- 
history  of  the  American  Senate.  One  of  the  template  the  action  of  the  House  at  all  upon 
present  distingniBhed  Senators  from  Massaohn-  treaties.  All  legitimate  treaties  must  be  made 
sett^ — with  whom  on  this  auestion  it  is  my  by  the  Exeoative,  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
misfortune  to  differ — ^has  told  me  that  ^  the  thirds  of  the  Senate,  and,  when  so  made,  no 
great  expounder  of  the  Constitution,'  a  grand-  action  of  the  House  can  amend  or  change  them 
er  name  than  even  that  Africa  gave  to  Scipio,  or  defeat  them  by  a  legidative  veto.  But,  in 
was  once  reported  to  have  said,  *•  I  hope  I  the  examples  of  hybrid  treaties  now  officially 
know  the  Constitution  of  my  country  better  made  known  to  the  public,  the  vital  part  of 
than  to  think  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  constitn-  each  treaty  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  not  by 
tional.'  If  reciprocity  treaties  were  unconsti-  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate, 
tutional  when  this  declaration  was  made  by  but  by  a  bare  majority  of  each  house.  The 
Mr.  Webster,  they  are  surely  none  the  less  so  mle  of  majorities  is  to  prevail  in  contraven- 
now,  and  my  friend  the  learned  Senator  from  tion  to  funaamental  law.  In  the  second  place, 
Massachusetts  may  find,  even  in  the  wayside  the  action  of  the  House,  or  even  of  Congress, 
opinions  of  his  distinguished  predecesftor,  'the  in  1885,  can  not  impair,  abridge,  or  take  away 
bones  of  a  giant.'  the  legislative  authority  of  the  next  or  of  any 

**  The  powers  separately  and  specially  grant-  succe^ing  Congress  '  to  regulate  commerce,' 

ed  by  the  Constitution  to  one  branch  of  our  nor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  ^  to  origi- 

GK>vernment  can  not  be  assumed  or  held  in  nate  revenue  bills.'    Nor  can  tliis  legislative 

common  by  any  other  branch  at  its  pleasure,  authority  be  abdicated  even  by  making  the 

The  invasion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  one  by  an-  Executive  the  heir-apparent     No  act  of  the 

other  can  not  be  accounted  less  than  rank  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or  of 

usurpation.    Any  other  interpretation  of  the  Congress  can  suspend,  repeal,  or  blot  out  plain 

Constitution  would  be  derogatory  not  only  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution.    If  such  pro- 

the  Constitution  itself.,  but  to  its  far  sighted  visions  could  be  suspended  and  renounced  for 

firamers.    The  President  is  the  Commander-in-  six  years  by  a  temporary  mi\)ority  of  Congress 

Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  this  gives  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  could 

him  no  authority  to  invade  the  power  of  Con-  of  course  be  suspended  or  renounced  for  twen- 
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ty  years  or  a  htmdred.     It  appears  to  me,  establish  post-roads,  and  yet  by  treaty  we  have 

therefore,  that  any  treaty  which  encroaches  postal  conventions  with  many  nations,  and 

npon  ^e  power  to  regulate  commerce  or  npon  conld  not  have  obtained  them  in  any  other 

that  to  onginate  revenue  bills  involves  a  plain,  way.    Congress  has  the  power  to  give  to  an- 

open,  and  palpable  violation  of  the  Gonstitn-  thors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 

tion.  discoveries ;  yet  we  have  treaties  on  the  sob- 

^'It  is  an  insidious  method  by  which  the  Jectof  trade-marks  with  most  of  the  nations 
vastly  important  power  of  the  Honse  of  Rep-  with  whom  we  have  other  treaty  relations, 
resetitatives  over  all  revenue  bills  may,  with  an  Congress  has  power  to  declare  war,  bnt  before 
ambitions  Executive,  become  obsolete  and  ut-  a  gun  is  fired  or  any  other  hostile  act  per- 
terly  valueless.  The  whole  field  of  regulating  formed  the  treaty-making  power  may  inter- 
trade  and  commerce  by  a  tariff  on  imports  vene  and  stop  the  contest  without  bloodshed 
may  thus  be  opened  to  secret  invasion,  patch  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

by  patch,  and  twenty  treaties  may  as  properly  **  Oongrees  nas  power  to  dispose   of  and 

be  concocted  as  one,  leaving  only  tattered  rem-  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 

nants  of  tariff  laws  to  be  dealt  with  by  Oon-  ing  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.    But 

gross.    A  reciprocity  treaty  necessarily  aban-  the  treaty-making  power  may  be  exercised  on 

dons  protection  by  any  tariff  upon  all  the  the  subject,  and  territory  be  alienated  or  ac- 

articles  enumerated,  and  equally  abandons  all  quired,  as  the  best  interests  of  the  country  may 

revenue  and  power  to  obtain  revenue  there-  demand.    Congress  has  power  to  establish  a 

from  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty.    It  is  uniform  rule  of  naturalization;  still,  foreigners 

a  measure  clearly  as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  resident  in  the  Territories,  when  acauired,  have 

of  ^  revenue  only  ^  as  with  that  of  *  protection.*  been  declared  to  be  clothed  with  uie  rights  of 

It  is  hodge-podge  free  trade  with  special  fa-  citizens.    In  Alaska  the  treaty  for  its  cession 

vorites  only,  and  invidious  restriction  against  admitted  foreigners  to  all  such  rights, 

all  others.**  ^^  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  *■  all  treaties 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  Mr.  Lapham,  of  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 

New  York,  said :  thority  of  the  United  States  *  override  all  State 

**  To  us  at  home  treaties  have  the  force  of  laws  and  acts  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  that 
laws  next  in  importance  to  the  Constitution,  the  treaty-making  power  is  not  so  restricted 
With  the  nations  negotiating  them  they  are  and  circumscribed  as  the  authors  of  the  con- 
contracts  only,  but  contracts  of  the  highest  struction  under  consideration  claim.  They  as- 
character,  and  imposing  the  most  solemn  obli-  sert  that  the  entire  field  of  laying  duties  be- 
gations.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  in  longs  to  Congress,  and  that  whenever  the 
regard  to  their  effect  and  operation  is  deserv-  treaty-making  power  makes  a  free  list  it  usurps 
ing  of  notice.    It  is  in  these  words:  a  ftinction  that  does  not  belong  to  it    Suppose 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ,^2  ^^^^^  ^«»™  *?  <>?««  ^^"^  oommercid  re- 

which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  jations  with  a  foreign  power,  or  should  deem 

treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  au-  it  advantageous  to  establish  a  more  free  and 

thority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  extended  intercourse  with  sudh  power,  and  to 

of  the  land.  ^jj^^  ^^^^  j|.  g^ould  become  necessary  to  pro- 

^'  Whether  the  variance  in  describing  laws  vide  for  the  introduction  of  our  products  for  a 
and  treaties  was  made  to  cover  existing  trea-  limited  time  and  of  a  specific  character  Into  tiie 
ties,  as  some  authors  have  stated,  the  tact  re-  dominions  of  such  power,  with  the  admission 
mains  that  it  is  laws  made  in '  pursuance  of  the  of  its  products  as  an  equivalent  therefor ;  Con- 
Constitution,*  and  treaties  *  made  under  the  au-  gress  could  not  do  that.  The  treaty-making 
thority  of  the  United  States,*  that  become  the  power  can  alone  accomplish  the  result, 
supreme  law.  **  Mr.  President,  another  and  conclusive  an- 

*^  In  tiie  light  of  these  general  principles  I  swer  to  the  objection  to  such  treaties  is  the 
desire  to  caU  attention  to  some  of  the  ques-  stipulation  contained  in  them  that  they  shall 
tions  which  may  arise  in  the  exercise  of  the  not  be  operative  until  Congress  shall  have  en- 
treaty-making power  as  thus  provided  in  the  acted  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  them 
Constitution.  By  the  eighth  section  of  Article  into  effect  There  is  a  statement  in  the  Presi- 
I  it  is  provided  that  Congress  shall  have  power  dent*s  message  as  follows: 
to  pay  debts  and  provide  for  the  general  wel-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  of  this  policy  which  have 
fare,  etc.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a  treaty  been  negotiated  or  are  in  process  of  negotiation  oon- 
may  deal  with  these  subjects  ?  tain  a  provision  deemed  to  be  requisite  under  the 

**  Congress  has  also  power  to  regulate  com-  «hm»e  of  the  Constitution  liimting  to  the  House  of 

meroe  with  foreign  nations  and  with  the  In-  ^^^^^^  ^^  authonty  to  ongmate  biUa  for 

dian  tribes.    Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  '^ 

exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  on  these  ''There  has  hitherto  bepn  no  difficulty  in 
subjects  ?  Many  of  our  treaties  with  foreign  providing  the  necessary  legislation  of  Con- 
powers  contain  regulations  as  to  commerce,  gress. 

and  our  most  important  dealings  with  the  In-  *'  A  treaty  negotiated  and  ratified  without 

dian  tribes  have  been  by  treaties.  containing  this  provision  would  become  the 

"  By  the  same  article  Congress  has  power  to  supreme  law,  ana  Congress  would  be  as  much 
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bound  to  provide  for  its  exeontion  as  for  the  lawftil  moans^  ahall  prevent  or  obstruct  or  shall  corn- 
execution  of  the  laws  of  its  own  enacting.   The  ^"^«  ^^  conffederato  with  others  to  prevent  or  obstruct 

omission  to  do  so  would  be  a  <^  J«,  and  (^jr^^JS^^e'StT^i^lr'S^a^S^?^^^^^^^ 

subject  us  to  national  dishonor  and  disgrace.  land  subject  to  settlement  or  entry  under  the  publio- 

**  It  is  a  solecism  to  say  that  a  treaty  is  un-  Und  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  prevent  or 

constitutional  when  the  constitutional  power  obstruij  free  pMsa^e  or  transit  over  or  Uirough  the 

to  make  it  is  without  any  limit,  and  it  vests  en-  gj^^Sj^^i^fS^ne^i^  *JSi^ 

tirely  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  pieTaSd  hmds  undeTthe  ^  hiws  of  t^e  United 

President  and  the  Senate."  States,  daiming  title  thereto  in  ^ood  fiiith. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject,  though  full  of       Sio.  i.  That  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provia- 

interest,  was  pushed  no  farther.  w™  hereof,  whether  as  owner,  part  owner,  or  agent, 

FBkvfal   AMMiiMiiv  Af  PbUIa  TabAc.— PaK    0  ^'  ^'^^  "^^  ™»  •'^''  counsel,  advise,  or  assist  in 

-.  oor    .     xu     o*^  ^^!r    ^?^      f  XT  '  "7  violation  hereof,  shidl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mia- 

1885,  m  the  Senate,  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  of  Ne-  demeanor,  and  fined  m  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

braska,  reported  from  the  Oommittee  on  Public  and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year  for  each 

Lands,  with  amendments,  the  House  bill  for  offense. 

the  prevention  of  unlawful  occupancy  of  pub-  ^^^'  *^;  '^^*  ^  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to 

V    1     J     il-!  «•*•»"*.«*  wv«4*«Av/  wj.  f"*^  take  audi  meaauies  as  shall  be  nooesaary  to  remove 

Jic  lands,  Imown  as  the  fencing  bilL     The  fol-  ^^  destroy  any  unlawful  indosure  of  any  of  sud 

lowing  IS  the  measure  as  reported :  lands,  and  to  employ  dvil  or  military  force,  as  may 

SwTTioH  1.  That  all  indosures  of  any  nubUo  lands  ^  neoewary  for  that  purpose. 
In  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  ^tatea  here-        j^  ^  report  accompanying  the  bill,  the  com- 

tofore  or  to  be  hereafter  made,  erected,  or  constructed,  ^5**««  ^^Ia  .  r     a     o  i 

by  anv  person,  party,  association,  or  corporation,  to  "*"«^®®  ^^^  • 

any  of  which  land  included  within  the  indosure  the  The  neoesai^  of  additional  legislation  to  protect 
person^  party,  association,  or  corporation  making  or  the  public  domain  because  of  illegal  fendnff  is  be- 
eontrolhng  the  indosure  had  no  claim  or  color  of  title  conun^  every  day  more  apparent  Without  uie  least 
made  or  acquired  in  ffood  fiuth,  or  an  asserted  right  authonty,  and  in  open  aca  bold  defiance  of  the  rifihts 
thereto  by  or  under  chum  made  in  good  ihith  at  the  of  the  Qovemment,  large,  and  oftentimes  fordgn, 
r«oper  land-offloe,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  corporations  deliberately  inclose  by  fences  areaa  or 
tJmted  States  at  the  time  any  such  indosure  was  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  dosinff  the  avenues 
ahall  be  made,  are  hereby  aedared  to  be  unlawful,  of  travel  and  preventinp^  the  occupancv  oy  those  seek- 
and  the  nuuntonanoe.  erection,  construction,  or  oon-  in^  homes.  While  those  fencing  allege  Uie  lands 
trol  of  any  such  inclosure  ia  hereby  forbidden  and  within  audi  indosures  are  open  to  settlement,  yet  no 
prohibited:  and  the  assertion  of  a  riffnt  to  the  exdu-  humble  settler,  with  scarcely  the  means  for  the  neoea- 
aive  use  and  occupancy  of  any  part  of  the  public  lands  saries  of  life,  would  presume  to  enter  any  such  in- 
of  the  United  States  in  any  State  or  any  or  the  Tern-  dosure  to  seek  a  home.  The  Government  has  suffl- 
tories  of  the  United  States,  without  claim,  color  of  dent  authority  to  drive  those  seeking  homes  from  the 
title,  or  aasertod  right  as  above  specified  as  to  in-  Indian  Territory,  and  to  bum  the  ranches  of  those 
eloanro,  is  likewise  declared  unlawful,  and  hereby  invading  the  Yellowstone  Park,  while  those  appro- 
prohibited,  priating  vast  areaa  are  hoping  the  onlv  remedy  to  be 

Sao.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  at-  used  i^nat  them  will  oe  the  law's  delay  in  the 

tomey  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district,  on  courts.    Therefore  your  committee  have  added  a  new 

affidavit  filed  with  him  by  any  dtizen  of  the  Omted  section  to  the  Army  bill,  authorixing  the  President  of 

States  that  section  1  of  this  act  is  bdnff  violated,  the  United  States  to  summarily  remove  all  obstruo- 

showin^r  a  description  of  the   land  incu>sed  with  tious,  and.  if  necessary,  to  use  the  military  power  of 

reasonable  certainty,  not  necessarily  by  metes  and  the  United  Statea. 
bounds  nor  by  govemmentel  subdivisions  of  sur- 
veyed l|nds,  but  only  so  that  the  inclosure  may  be        Feb.  10,  section  1  was  amended  by  inserting 

identified,  and  the  persons  guilty  of  the  violation,  aa  after  the  words  ^  good  faith  '*  the  words  ^^  with 

nearly  aa  may  be,  and  by  description  if  the  name  can  a  yi^w   to   entry  thereof":    section   2   was 

not  on  reasonable  inquiry  be  ascertained,  to  institute  „^^«j^  \^  5«o J^J,„  «Ao,  ♦k^ T^li "4 ^Z*. » 

a  dvU  suit  in  the  proper  United  Stated  District  or  amended  by  mserting  after  the  word  "court " 

Cireuit  Court,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and  the  words  '^  or  Territorial  District  Court" ;  the 

against  the  partiea  named  or  described  who  shall  be  proviso  of  section  8  was  amended  by  striking 

in  Cham  of  or  controlling  the  indoaure  compUuned  out  the  words  "apply  to"  and  inserting  the 

having  jurisdiction  over  the  looaUty  where  the  bnd  ^he   bill   then   passed   the   Senate.     In  the 

Hoase,  Feb.  12,  the  Senate  amendments  were 

concnrred  in;  and  Feb.  25  the  bill  was  ap- 
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charge  of  control ^of  the'  indosure;  and'  any  suit  fVom  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  bill 

brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  for  the  return  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ohi- 

5s U«^d^o?Jria»'Sf^'^.Sb??,i:i:;S  ?««  ^^emnity  fund,  which  w«a  p«.ed  «» 

determined  at  the  earliest  practicable  day.     In  any  loiiows : 

ease,  if  the  indosure  shall  be  found  to  be  unUwfuI,  Be  U  enaeM^  de,^  That  the  President  be  and  he  is 

the  court  ahall  make  the  proper  order.  Judgment,  or  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  the  residue 

decree  for  the  deatruotion  of  the  inclosure  in  a  sum-  of  the  indemnity  received  from  China,  which  is  now 

maiT  way,  unless  the  inclosure  shall  be  removed  by  in  the  custody  of  tiie  Secretary  of  Steto,  and  is  known 

the  defendiant  within  five  days  after  the  order  of  the  and  designated  in  the  accounte  and  reports  of  the  De- 

oonrt.  partment  of  Steto  aa  the  Chinese  indemnity  ftind,  to 

Sbo.  8.  That  no  person,  by  force,  threats,  intimida-  be  converted  into  coin,  and  the  sum  of  $A88,400.90  be 

tioo,  or  by  any  fendng  or  indosing,  or  any  other  un-  returned  to  the  Chineae  Government,  and  the  balanco 
TOL.  XXV. — 16     A 
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of  said  ftind,  if  any,  beoovered  into  theTreasniyof  foand  to  be  more  or  less  exaggerated,  and 

^^£?!w®^%?®f"u  * -^  *u   -^.«-    *  *    r>u'      *v  some  to  be  entirely  gronndleas:  while  others 

JVovided,  That  before  the  payment  to  China,  the     «.^,^  ,>,«-««4.^^  v-\v™^«-  «-.♦  I:*: jtlii 

Secretary  oi  State  shaU  pay  ftSS  aaid  fimd  to  tR  ex-  J^f®  Presented  by  persona  not  citizena  of  the 

ecutors  of  Charles  £.  UUl  the  sum  of  $180,000,  upon  United  States. 

receipt  of  a  release  in  Aill  for  all  olaimd  upon  Chma  **  After  paying  all  the  claims,  to  the  apparent 

for  the  use  and  loss  of  the  steamer  Kei^jeor,  in  or  satisfaction  of  the  claimants— no  protest  being 

about  the  year  1868.  gj^  ^  ^y  case— with  interest  for  five  yeare 

Mr.  Wait  said,  in  explanation  of  the  measure:  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  there 

"  The  bill  now  under  consideration  provides  remained  a  surplus  of  more  than  one  third  ot 

for  the  return,  to  the  Government  of  Ohina,  of  the  gross  sum  received  from  China, 

certain  funds,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre-  *^  As  the  money  was  paid  upon  the  repre- 

tary  of  State,  known  as  the  *  Chinese  indem-  sentations  of  the  Unitea  States  Government 

nity  fund.*  that  it  was  required  to  cover  losses  arising 

^*  In  order  that  the  House  may  fully  under-  from  the  destruction  of  private  property  of 
stand  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  Com-  Americans  resident  in  China  which  occnrred 
mittee  on  Foreign  Afiairs  to  report  the  bill  prior  to  1858,  and  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  a  favorable  recommendation,  I  will,  as  expressly  specified  that  it  was  to  be  applied  to 
briefly  as  possible,  review  the  circumstances  that  purpose,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  right 
under  which  this  money  came  into  the  custody  and  justice  that  the  surplus  should  have  been 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  privileges  returned  lo  China  as  soon  as  its  amount  had 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  1844,  betiY^en  3ie  been  ascertained.  This  course  was  recom- 
United  States  and  China,  known  as  the  '  Trea-  mended  by  President  Buchanan,  and  has  been 
ty  of  Wanghia,'  a  large  number  of  American  repeatedly  urged  by  every  succeeding  Exeou- 
citizens  took  up  their  residences  in  China,  and  tive,  including  President  Arthur,  yet  no  con- 
engaged  in  vanous  pursuits.  elusive  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress  to 

**  The  opening  of  the  empire  to  foreigners,  carry  these  recommendations  into  effect, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  various  treaties  **  In  consequence  of  this  inaction  on  the  part 
with  foreign  countries,  created  a  very  hostile  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  con- 
feeling  among  a  large  class  of  the  Chinese  strained  to  direct  the  money  to  be  sent  to 
people.  the  United  States  for  safe-keeping,  and  it  was 

*^  Between  the  years  1844  and  1858  numer-  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  State  Depart- 

ous  losses  were  sustained  by  American  resi-  ment. 

dents  of  China  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  ^*  In  the  exigency  of  the  stringent  money 

their  property  through  the  acts  of  lawless  market  during  the  civil  war,  the  monej  was 

bands  of  Chinese;   tiie  greatest  number  and  used  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 

the  heaviest  losses  occurring  after  the  year  bonds  of  the  Government  were  deposited  with 

1850,  when  the  powerful  revolt  known  as  the  the  Secretary  of  State  to  represent  it. 

Taeping  rebellion  broke  out,  which  continued  *'  The  facts,  as  here  outlined,  clearly  sliow 

to  render  the  power  of  the  central  Government  that  this  *  fund,'  which  is  still  in  the  custody  of 

nugatory  in  a  large  section  of  the  country  for  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  form  of  United 

a  number  of  years.  States  bonds,  should  be  returned  to  the  Chinese 

*'In  1858  these  losses  were  scheduled  by  the  Government  without  further  delay. 

United  States  minister  in  China,  and  a  demand  **  The  f and  having  always  been  regaraed  and 

was  made  by  him  upon  the  Chinese  Govern-  treated  as  the  proiierty  of  China — as  it  mani- 

ment  for  their  payment.     After  some  delay,  festly  is — any  increase  in  the  nature  of  eam- 

and  a  reduction  of  the  amount  demanded  to  ings  which  may  have  accrued  during  the  pend- 

500,000  taels  ($735,258.97),  a  treaty  was  con-  ency  of  its  return  attaches  to  the  principal 

eluded  between  the  two  governments  pro-  under  the  clearest  construction  of  law  and  the 

viding  for  the  payment  of  this  sum  from  the  simplest  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 

customs  receipts  at  the  three  principal  open  ^^The  sum  received  from  China  under  the 

ports  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  provisions    of   the   treaty  was   $785,288.97. 

'*  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  After  paying  all  the  claims,  there  remained 

two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Brad-  $289,165.77  in  gold,  which,  when  transferred 

ley,  United  States  consul  at  Ningpo,  and  O.  to  the  United  States  and  deposited  in  the 

E.  Roberts,  United  States  vice-consul  at  Hong-  State  Department,  yielded  the  sum  of  $390,- 

Eong,  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  claims  and  228.72.    This  fund  has  been  invested  in  United 

awa^  such  sums  as  might  be  found  to  be  justly  States  securities,  and  at  this  time,  with  interest 

due ;  their  decisions  to  be  final.  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  added, 

"  The  commissioners  appointed  were  both  at  amounts  to  $583,400.90,  after  having  paid 

the  time  residents  of  Chma,  and  familiar  with  from  it  the  Caldera  claims,  awarded  by  the 

all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  claims  Court  of  Claims.*' 

arose.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  March  8,  and 

*^  They  met  at  Macao,  in  China,  Nov.  18,  was  approved  by  the  President  the  same  day. 

1859,  and  concluded  their  labors  on  the  13th  Freach  l^iollatlMi  Oalauk— Dec.  9,  1884,  a  bill 

day  of  January,  1860.  to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  claims  of 

'^Upon   examination,  all  the  claims  were  American  citizens  for  spoliations  committed 
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by  the  French  prior  to  Jalj  81, 1801,  was  taken       Jan.  14, 1885,  the  measure  whs  taken  np  in 

up  in  the  Senate  and  passed,  as  follows :  the  Iloose  and  passed.    In  the  debate  which  it 

occasioned,  Mr.  Phelps  made  this  brief  ezpla- 

J*^V'^i^,}^^^^'^fi^^'^f,^'*^^  nation  of  the  tedious  history  of  the  claims: 

2r.2^,'*lJi:S^  ISTus^f  ttSt^sfe  I  This  is  certainly  a  piece  of  ancient  history, 

their  legal  representotivee,  as  had  valid  claims  to  in-  hut  none  the  worse  for  its  age,  if  it  be  a  true 

demnity  upon  the  French  Gk>veniment  arising  out  ot  piece.    We  are  now.  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 

Uleeal  oaptorea,  detentions,  seizurea,  oondemnationa,  teenth  century,  providing  for  the  debts  of  the 

and  oonflsoationa  prior  to  the  ratiilcation  of  the  con-  eiirhtAAiith      If  th«v  ata  inaL  ihia  deUv  ia  ihA 

vention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  ^^!^'^ytJl^  ^^Jr^^AVl\^ 

Kepubiio  concluded  on  the  80th  day  of  September,  Btrongest  reason  for  our  action ;  and  that  they 

1800,  the  ratifloationa  of  which  were  ezchan^  on  the  are  just  I  honestly  believe,  and  to  that  conclu- 

Slat  day  of  July  following,  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  sion  public  opiulon  has  at  last  settled.    Fortu- 

Coort  of  Claims,  within  two  ye«»  frogthe  paaaage  nately,  the  origin  of  these  claims  is  so  simple 

SL'^^^oSlof^^^.J^^^n^^^  thattheobs^uSJofthepastcannotb^^^^^^^ 
olaiou  aa  were  embraced  in  the  convention  between  ^  ^^^  Revolutionary  War  we  very  gener- 

the  United  States  and  the  French  Bepublic  concluded  onsly  but  very  foolishly  guaranteed  to  France 

on  the  80th  dajr  of  April,  1808 ;  nor  to  such  cUdms  the  security  of  her  West  Indian  power.  When 

SS"^^  '^'J.r  f^®  "^  ^  ^°*  ^  were  aUowod  the  war  grew  fierce  between  France  and  Eng- 

and  ptfid,  m  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  proviatona  of  i^^  j  _^  5^  ^^..— ^  a\a  ^^4.  ^^i jt  ^  ® 

the  Katy  between  the  United  States  ana  Spain  con-  ^^^^  "^^^  course  did  not  make  good  our  guar- 

cludedonthe29dday  of  Februaiy,  1819;  norto  such  antee.     We  could  not;   so  we  were  not  to 

claims  as  were  allowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  blame  for  this, 
pioviaiona  of  the  treaty  between  the  Umted  Stotea  and        "But  we  went  further:  we  said  we  would 

*^  ~°S^'J??'l'^1^*  ^'i  ^^""^  i^^'  }^^-  ^  *  not,  and  m  an  official  document  we  declared  that 

SaoTiow  3.  That  the  court  la  hereby  authorued  to  ****">""**  *** «»"  v«*v»«*  ^A^n,^uM^uK  w«u«uu»t«u  cuai* 

make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  not  centre-  ^^  Status  should  be  one  of  absolute  neutrality 

v«ning  the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  provisions  of  thia  between  the  two  contesting  powers.    For  this 

aet,  for  executing  the  provisions  hereof.  we  were  to  blame,  and  the  French  marine, 

♦l.^■*'•r;l•'E^*'^^~"'!^?®lfT"^'?^  *H**7^  l»o»tae  before  to  the  EngUsh-speaking  sailors 

the  validity  and  amount  of  all  the  claims  induded  „x,^  ^^^^  #«^.«  /i.^.«^  ni:*^:..   ™-.  i!L-*ii^  ^^ 

within  the  description  above  mentioned,  together  ^"^  ^™®  °^^"  ^'®*^  Britam,  grew  hostile  to 

withthdrpresentownerahip,  and,  if  by  assignee,  the  the  English-speaking  sailors  from  America, 

date  of  the  assignment,  wiQi  the  consideration  paid  In  their  fury  they  set  out  on  a  career  of  de- 

therefor:  PiroviOedy  That  in  the  course  of  their  pro-  struction  against  every  craft  that  was  manned 

oeedinga  Aey  shaU  receive  all  suitoble  testimony  on  \^j  Anglo-Saxon  men.    They  destroyed  many 

oath  or  affirmation,  and  all  other  proper  evidence,  ^  ^6*v-^«avu  ^^     ^"^j  uwnavjw  mauj 

histoHo  and  documentary,  concerning  the  same ;  and  merchant- vessels.     The  owners  of   these  are 

they  shall  dedde  upon  the  validity  of  said  claims  ao-  the  claimants  in  this  case.    Their  Government 

cording  to  the  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  interna-  promptly  demanded  redress  of  the  French  Re- 

tioMl  and  the  trei^es  of  the  United  Statea  appUoa-  public.     We  talked  of  $20,000,000.     We  were 

Die  to  the  same,  and  shall  report  all  such  conclusions  Jl^x  v_  .  ^a««*a»_^1o5,«  Jt  ♦Ja  r^^^Am^Ji  ^-^a 

of  ikct  and  Uw  aa  in  their  >dgment  may  affect  the  ^^^^J  a  oounter^Uim  of  two  hundred  uid 

liability  of  the  United  States  th^for.  eighty  miUions  damage  which  the  French  Re- 

Sso.  4.  That  the  court  shall  cause  notice  of  all  public  had  suffered  because  we  had  broken 

petitions  presented  under  this  act  to  bo  served  on  the  our  treaty  of  guarantee 

Att»mey-Oenerjl  of  the  United  Statea  who  shall ,  bo  44  Twenty  millions  a«dnst  two  hundred  and 
anthonsMi,  by  himself  or  his  aasiatant,  to  examme  .  ul  "iv  "*"^'""°  J^"*"""  ■''"  u«uwi^»«ou^* 
witneasSTto  cause  testimony  to  be  taken,  to  have  ®>«^*y  millions  I  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
access  to  all  testimony  taken  under  this  act,  and  to  oonsin  would  have  hesitated,  ^ot  so  our  com- 
be heaid  by  the  court  He  shall  resist  all  oUums  pre-  missioners.  They  Jumped  at  the  bargain,  and 
sentod  un^r  this  ac«  by  all  proper  le«d  defenses.  ^ere  too  happy  to  cidl  it  quits.     And  their 

Sso.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  i.,^«f„  «,^„  ^^A&^  «.^-^  ^«^iri»  ♦k-^  «;ii  k^ 
State  to  procure,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  ^^^^^^^  '^^  ratified  more  quickly  than  will  be 
of  this  act,  through  the  American  minister  at  Pans  Any  of  those  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
or  otherwise,  all  such  evidence  and  documents  relat-        **  By  this  convention  the  United  States  be- 
ing to  Uie  claims  above  mentioned  as  can  be  obtained  oame  the  debtor  in  pkce  of  France  to  all  who 

SS'dSSSSSiu'^eTtri^r^itSSn^?!!;^  suffered  ;n,n.  French   spoliation      Nor  did 

which  may  be  filed  in  the  Department,  may  be  used  i^®«®  chiimants  sleep  on  their  claims.     They 

before  the  court  by  the  daimants  interested  therein  or  followed  down  the  centuries — I  beg  pardon, 

by  the  United  States,  but  the  same  shall  not  be  re-  the  century,  although  they  may  need  to  follow 

moved  ftomthe  flies  of  the  court ;  andirfter  the  hew-  down  the  centuries.    They  foUowed'the  differ- 

STrts^^S^^S^^Siir^^  ent  Congresses  down  t(e  century    and  got. 

deposited  in  the  Depaitment  of  State.  what?     Forty  reports,  of  which  thirty-eight 

610.  6.  That  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  were  favorable  and  the  other  two  decidedly 

each  year  the  court  shall  report  to  Oongress,  for  final  unfavorable.    They  got  committed  in  the  re- 

SSS'^A'tfSiXl^^'if^a^f^^^^^  11^  -^l*'^  t^«y  prepiu-ed  the  greatest  law- 
ported.  Such  findingimd  report  of  t£e  court  shall  £«"  ^^  i^®  age—Webster,  Clayton,  Ohoate, 
be  taken  to  be  merely  advisory  as  to  the  law  and  foots  -Everett,  Sumner,  Cushmg,  each  preparing  one 
ftmnd,  and  shall  not  conclude  either  the  claimant  or  or  more  reports  indorsing  the  legalitj  of  the 
GongrSss ;  and  all  daims  not  finally  presented  to  mid  case. 

ooort  within  the  period  of  two  years  limited  by  this         it  Ti«f  *\^^^  wttV<«««.  m1<>«^..,.4..  -.^«.  ^^  ^^»^. 

aot  shall  be  forevSr  barred ;  and  nothing  in  this  act  ,,  .  ^"'  ^^^  ^C^^  chdmants  ffot  no  money, 

shall  be  construed  as  committing  the  UnSed  States  to  it  is  time  now  tbat  they  did ;  and  our  comroit- 

tbe  payment  of  any  such  claims.  tee  to-day  are  taking  a  first  step,  not  a  long 
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one,  in  the  direction  of  giving  them  some.   We  'wim  qnaUfiedf  on  making  due  oUum  to  such  landi 

are  sending  their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  ^f^J  *^«  homestead,  pre-emption,  or  other  W 

4.k«*  ♦v.^*«  ^*»«  4.kA.^  K«.  ^•njs^foii-.  ^^^^i^.^  ««1  Within  SIX  months  after  the  luime  shall  have  been  de- 

that  they  may  there  be  ludioially  exammed  and  ^^  forfeited,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  right 

iaciioially  statecu     Ana  when  tney  come  ont  m  to  enter  the  same  in  aooordance  with  the  provisiona  of 

egal  shape  I  hope,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  this  act  and  of  the  homestead,  pre-emption,  or  other 

wishes,  that  the  moral  claim  which  they  will  }»^?. «»,  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  regarded  as 

have  to  payment  may  be  promptly  recogniwd.  ^V^  ^T"^  '^^^  ""^^  "*?  T^^'fl  "^f*  ^*^ 

«      «w  ^(v^^^**  — jr  j/«  ^t  vuiywjj^^/guiAou.  mj^gp  gj^^j  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  other  laws,  as 

Ihere  are  but  two  substantial  objections.  They  the  case  may  be.  iSom  the  date  of  such  actual  Mttle- 

tell  us  the  olauns  are  stale  and  assigned.    Mr.  ment  or  occupation ;  and  in  case  any  audi  settler  may 

Speaker,  will  there  ever  be  a  private  claim  not  be  entitled  to  thus  enter  or  acquire  such  land  under 

against  this  Government  which  will  not  be  so  ®S*^  ^^»  ^«  5fltf  be  permitted,  within  one  year 

delay^astobertalef    WiU  there  ever  be  *  ^t^?3Td^JS:k^f«!Sl°2  r";S2 

number  of  citizens,  owning  claims,  who  will  of  $1.25  per  acre;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 

not  in  this  delay  be  forced  by  their  necessities  hereby  autiiorized  and  directed  to  make  such  rules 

to  sell  their  rights?  But  delay,  when  the  Gov-  Mid  regiJations  as  will  secine  to  said  wstual  settlers 

en.mentonlyis.tf.nl^«id««ignm^^^  S^t^S^^.^^^Sl'^^.ti^r^'S.^S'n.STf 

bars  to  legal  Claimants.      And  these  claims  said  grant  and  a<«aoent  to  and  oontenninoua  with  the 

have  the  rights  of  law,  not  the  chanties  of  uncompleted  |x>Ttions  of  said  road,  and  not  embraced 

equity.  within  the  limite  of  said  ffrant  for  the  completed  por- 

"  I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  the  first  step  ti<2»  ^'^"Su'?^'  "i®^^J  "t"??c£i*^-^*K"iT- 

4^r^»o«^  vvllr:^/,  4.fw.a^  rAA  ^«ix+a  «,«^  •><.<..      T*  Seo.  8.  Tlwt  thc  ftot  of  MaTCh  8, 1876, entitled  "An 

toward  paymg  these  old  debts,  may  pass.    It  ^^  ^^^  ^^  reUef  of  settlers  within' laihtiMi  limits,"  is 

must  if  there  is  much  chance  that  these  claims  hereby  repealed, 
of  the  eighteenth  century  shall  be  paid  in  the 

nineteenth,  and  not  have  to  wait  for  the  twen-  Mr.  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  made  the  foDowing 

tieth."  explanation  of  the  measure :  **  By  the  act  of 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  President,  Jan-  May  4, 1870,  there  was  granted  to  said  com- 

uary  20.  P<^7i  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company 

forfeited  Luid-6niit8« — In  the  House  a  bill  of  Portland,  each  alternate  section  of  the  pub- 
was  introduced,  declaring  forfeited  to  the  lie  land  not  mineral,  except  coal  and  iron,  des- 
United  States  all  lands  granted  by  act  of  Con-  ignated  by  odd  sections,  to  the  amount  of  ten 
gress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  any  railroad  sections  per  mile  upon  each  side  nearest  to  the 
which  have  not  been  earned  by  the  grantees,  'o^wi  except  such  as  had  been  previously  re- 
and  providing  for  the  adjudication  of  contro-  served  or  otherwise  disposed  of  or  held  under 
versies  thereto;  but  the  bill  was  allowed  to  lie  ▼Alid  homestead  and  pre-emntion  rights;  and 
on  the  table.  A  bill  to  declare  forfeited  the  «!«>  the  right  to  take  naaterifds  from  the  public 
unearned  lands  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  Iw^d  for  the  construction  of  the  road  and  the 
cific  Railroad  Company  to  aid  in  the  construe-  nBual  grant  of  land  for  depot  and  station  por- 
tion of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  poses. 

States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  *'  The  Oregon  Central  Raih'oad  Company  of 

coast,  and  to  restore  the  same  to  settlement  and  Portland  had  prior  to  the  date  of  that  grant 

for  other  purposes,  failed  through  the  refusal  of  projected  a  line  of  railroad  from  PortUnd  westr 

the  House  to  concur  in  amendments  with  which  ward  to  Forest  Grove,  thence  along  the  west 

the  Senate  passed  the  original  measure.    The  si^^e  of  the  Willamette  valley  by  McMinnville 

bill  "  to  declare  forfeited  certain  lands  granted  and  other  west-side  towns  to  the  southern 

to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  Ore-  boundary  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  had 

gon,  and  to  enforce  the  same  by  judicial  pro-  commenced  the  construction  of  that  line.    It 

ceedings,*'  which  was  passed  by  the  House  at  had  been  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  the 

the  previous  session  of  Congress,  was  amended  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Salem 

by  the  adoption  of  a  substitute  in  the  Senate,  for  the  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 

and  passed  that  body  January  6,  1886.    The  July  26,  1866,  granting  lands  to  such  company 

House  finally  concurred  in  the  Senate  amend-  M  should  be  designated  by  the  State  of  Oregon 

ments,  and  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  Presi-  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tel- 

dent  February  3.    It  is  as  f oUows :  egraph  line  from  Portland,  in  Oregon,  southerly 

through  the  Willamette  valley  to  a  suitable 

BtUenaOed,  «to..  That  so  much  of  the  lands  granted  ^^^^  ^f  junction  with  the  Hue  of  the  Central 

'^.T,  Sf tS^e^c^SfTcrra ;;u^^;S^amS^^^  Pacific  R-^ailroad  Company  in  California^  ani 

line  ftom  PortUmd  to  Astoria  andMcMinnrille,  m  the  having  been  unsuccessrul  m  that  contest,  bad 

State  of  Oregon,"  approved  May  4, 1870,  as  are  a^ja-  come  to  Congress  for  aid  in  the  construction  of 

cent  to  and  oontermmous  with  the  uncompleted  por-  \Iq  road 

te'^tfo^^Cir^llSd'"^^^^  ,^"The  late  Hon.  Joseph  8.  Smith/ Oregon^ 

be  and  the  same  are  hereby  deSared  to  be  forfeitedl  then  in  Congress,  mtroduced  a  biU  to  grant 

to  the  United  States  and  restored  to  the  public  domain,  lands  to  the  company  to  aid  m  the  construction 

and  made  subject  to  disposal  under  the  general  Una  of  its  road  as  then  projected,  but  before  the  bill 

lawsof  the  United  States.                ,  *v   ^  *     ^  *u  ^M  passed  it  was  amended  so  as  to  limit  the 

Ssonoir  2.  That  all  persons  who  at  the  date  of  the  „^^J^  ^»  \^^a  .i,wv««  *\>^  if^^^A^^^^JX  i;«ia  /^f  fKa 

passage  of  this  act  are  Sctual  settlers  in  good  faith  on  P^t  of  land  'ipon  the  projected  line  of  the 

any  of  the  knds  hereby  forfeited,  and  who  are  other-  company's  road  to  McMinnvule,  a  point  about 
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flfty  mfles  from  Portland,  and  through  the  in-  title  is ;  and  if  it  is  not  a  good  title  as  against 

flaenoe  of  Uie  late  Jodge  Olnejr,  of  Astoria,  and  the  United  States  until  the  declaration  of  for- 

other  persons  inteVested  in  getting  a  line  of  road  feiture,  I  do  not  understand  what  a  good  title 

from  Portland  to  Astoria,  the  bill  was  amended  is;  and  therefore  I  would  maintain  wat  if  the 

80  as  to  include  a  grant  of  land  from  Forest  railroad  company  had  a  tenant  in  oocupation 

Grove  to  Astoria,  a  distanoe  of  about  ninety-  of  any  of  this  land,  and  the  United  States  were 

seven  miles.  to-day  to  try  the  title  in  an  action  of  ejectment 

*^  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  that  act  the  with  that  tenant  the  tenant  could  set  up  that 

Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Portland  he  held  under  this  grant  and  under  the  railroad 

constructed  about  forty  -  eight  miles  of  road  company,  and  would  have  a  perfect  title  against 

from  Portland  to  St.  Joe,  a  point  about  a  mile  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 

and  a  half  distant  from  MoMinnville,  and  then  action  of  ejectment. 

failed,  and  have  been  unable  to  continue  the  ^^  We  have  got  something  to  do  before  we 

construction  of  the  road.  The  constructed  road  resume  this  title.    What  is  that?    We  must 

and  the  earned  and  unearned  land-grant  was  have  what  is  equivalent  to  office  found  under 

transferred  to  the  Oregon  and  California  Rail-  the  British  law ;  that  is  to  say,  we  most  have 

road  Company,  a  company  which  has  succeeded  a  repossession  of  the  land  either  by  an  actual 

to  the  ownership  of  the  grant  under  the  act  of  taking  of  possession  or  by  a  constructive  legal 

July  25, 1866.  1  hat  company  has  also  acquired  possession ;  and  we  must  do  it  in  virtue  of  the 

fifty  mUes  of  additional  road  from  St.  Joseph  sovereign  power  of  this  Government,  exercised 

southward  upon  the  original  projected  line,  and  either  through  the  Legislature  or  through  the 

is  devoting  all  its  energies  to  the  construction  judiciary.    But  these  conditions  we  must  com- 

of  its  main  line,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to-  ply  with  before  we  can  resume  the  title  which 

ward  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Forest  we  have  granted  out  of  us  and  which  now  rests 

Grove  to  Astoria.    Nothing,  in  fact,  has  been  in  the  railroad  company.    It  seems  to  me  that 

done  in  regard  to  the  matter  except  to  make  is  a  pretty  clear  proposition,  and  therefore  if 

preliminary  surveys.  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to 

"  As  I  stated  upon  this  floor  on  a  previous  sue  a  tenant  in  possession  of  this  land,  holding 

occasion,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  forfeiture  of  under  this  corporation  to-day,  in  an  action  of 

thlA  unearned  grant ;  but  as  this  is  an  impor-  ejectment,  the  forfeiture  not  having  been  de- 

tant  bill  to  the  people  of  the  State  I  have  the  dared,  the  proceedings  to  make  the  forfeiture 

honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  as,  if  it  becomes  perfect  not  having  been  executed  or  carried 

a  law,  it  will  undoubtedly  have  no  little  effect  into  effect,  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  would  fail 

upon  the  future  settlement  and  development  of  because  it  had  granted  the  title  out  of  itself 

portions  of  my  State,  I  do  not  feel  like  letting  I  do  not  think  it  takes  a  very  wise  man  to  see 

the  opportunity  pass  without  saying  that  I  that.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  propo- 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  vote  for  the  sition  settled  in  this  country  in  the  shape  of 

forfeiture  of  this  unearned  grant  with  a  good  law,  that  is  settled ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  care 

deal  of  reluctance.  I  do  not  share  in  the  views  to  waste  my  time  and  strength  in  trying  to 

of  some  that  the  forfeiture  of  this  grant  will  aid  debate  horn-book  law  in  this  country,  which 

in  securing  the  early  construction  of  the  road,  everybody  understands  except  the  few  gentle- 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  to  secure  the  men  who  do  not  want  to  understand  anything 

early  construction  of  the  road  without  con-  about  it. 

gressional  aid  when  we  have  not  been  able  to  "Now,  sir,  how  are  we  to  get  hold  of  this 
procure  it  with  the  aid  of  a  congressional  title  ?  Shall  we  do  it  by  an  act  of  legislative 
grant.  A  railroad  constructed  from  Forest  confiscation!  Shall  we  attempt  to  do  it  by  an 
Grove  to  Astoria  would  pass  through  a  mount-  act  of  legislative  confiscation,  which  the  hon- 
ain-broken,  timbered  country ;  it  will  be  dif-  orable  Senator  from  Indiana  foresees  would  be 
flcult  of  construction,  quite  expensive  to  build,  entirely  unavailing?  Shall  we  attempt  to  inarch 
and  when  built  will  have  to  compete  for  its  over  the  ground  that  separates  us  from  the  do- 
traffic  with  river  transportation  on  the  Colum-  main  of  the  judiciary,  and  usurp  to  ourselves 
bia  river.^'  the  power  of  ultimate  and  final  adjadlcation 

The  spokesman  for  the  opposition  to  the  upon  the  rights  of  property  of  this  railroad 

measure  was  Mr.  Morgan,  or  Alabama.     He  company  ?    I  maintain  tnat  we  ought  not  to. 

said :  "  I  have  taken  a  position  a  little  further  in 

"  I  am  following  the  Supreme  Court,  which  advance,  just  a  little  further  in  advance  than 

has  decided  that  a  grant  precisely  of  the  char-  that  which  has  been  taken  and  adhered  to  by 

acter,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  grant  in  ques-  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this  body,  after  fre- 

tion  in  this  bill,  was  a  grant  in  prcuenti  of  the  quent  and  close  and  earnest  inyestigations  of 

legal  estate  to  the  raUroad  company ;  that  it  tnis  question.    That  committee,  in  its  previous 

passed  every  right  and  every  title  that  the  recommendations  npon  several  bills,  as  Senators 

United  States  had  in  the  land,  subject  only  to  will  well  remember,  had  asserted  that  it  was 

be  forfeited  upon  the  breach  of  the  condition  the  duty  of  the  Gtovemment  of  the  United 

subsequent.    That  is  what  I  understand.    If  it  States,  when  proceeding  to  declare  a  forfeiture, 

is  not  a  good  title  as  against  everybody  but  the  to  go  to  the  courts,  and  the  duty  of  Congress 

United  States,  I  do  not  understand  what  a  good  to  empower  the  courts  to  make  the  declaration. 
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To  go  there  as  a  snitor,  to  get  a  Jndge  to  dedare  interlocotorjr  or  final,  that  said  oomt  eball  render  in 

the  forfeiture ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  ^JP^  ^^"jd  lands  or  aayinterert  therein. 

K/^4-4^A.  ^T^iw^i^w.  ««»^n»  ♦i»«.  Ka«  ^^  *u^  rr..«4..^  SJW. — ;  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  DiatnotAt- 

better  opinion  among  the  bar  of  the  United  tomey  of  the  United  Statea  forthe^Diatriot  of  Owgon, 

States  to- day  is,  that  that  u  the  real  duty  of  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Justioe,  to 

the  Government  wheuever  it  seeks  to  declare  proceed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 

a  forfeiture  of  these  lands.    That  it  shall  go  as  the  aaid  diatrict.  by  bill  in  equity,  in  the  name  of  the 

a  suitor  in  the  courU  .rfler  haying  made  a  aeiz-  ^S;^Td.SZ7T^'^^'^^l'Z 

ure  of  them,  as  they  would  u  a  case  of  con-  Ji^g  hereby  declared  forfeited,  ariaing  under  aaid  act 

fiscable  property  go  into  the  courts,  and  upon  a  of  Congreaa  approved  May  4, 1870,  or  under  thia  act, 

libel  filed,  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  choose  to  ao  aa  to  bring  before  aaid  court  for  its  determination 

use,  ask  the  jnd«e  to  declare  a  forfeiture  as  a  ^®  validity  ^  auoh  daun,  whether  the  aame  be  legal 

m  a t  t/>r  nf  ri  wh f  ®'  Cqultable. 

niaiwr  oi  "g"b.  ggo.  —.  That  any  person  or  corporation  not  made 

I  say  that  I  have  gone  a  little  further  than  «  party  defendant  m  said  proceeding,  but  claiming 

that.    I  have  done  it  because  I  have  conceived  any  interest  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the 

that  the  United  States  was  not  only  a  party  to  laud^,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  are  declared  forfeited 

but  that  It  was  a  law-maker  at  the  same  time ;  oonsideration  thereof,  shall  decide  that  the  a<i|judi»- 

that  it  was  acting  in  a  double  capacity  of  mak-  tion  and  aettlement  of  such  chum  ia  necesaarv  to  do 

ing  a  law  and  also  of  making  a  contract  when  complete  justice  in  aaid  cause,  the  court  ahall  direct 

these  grants  were  made,  and  that  the  Govern-  *f»*^  «"<*•  ?^«r  proceeding  be  had  upon  such  peti- 

n.ent,  throagh  iu  Congress  had  U.e  right  to  SSS^  SJ.?^''J^J^i>«^t£?'JSr5i 

declare  that  that  law  had  been  violated,  and  fbUyaBifsuch  petitioner  had  been  made  a  party  de- 

that  it  was  no  longer,  therefore,  a  shelter  of  fendant  in  said  suit:  /VovuM,  That  no  sucfipetition 

protection  to  the  claimant  under  its  former  shall  be  filed  aftertwelve  months  ftom  the  date  of  the 

grant    Perhaps  the  distinction  is  not  a  very  ^^.O-'l' t'^  L"1^uT!?-it  duOI  .eefit,m.Tt« 

palpable  one;  but  perhaps  more  in  deference  ^u  ^ho  eosts  of  the  suit  under  the  third  section  of  thia 

to  the  eager  earnestness  of  gentlemen  who  act  against  the  United  States,  and  ahall  apportion  the 

seem  determined  to  wrest  the  property  from  costs  of  any  proceeding  under  tlie  fourtn  section  of 

the  railroads  I  have  gone  with  them,  bdieving  this  net  between  the  parties  according  to  justice  tad 

that  m«.y  of  these  roads  had  forfeited  their  SlJSil^JS?SgSr.p'';Sil^*"^ld'ieSS 

rights  of  property  in  these  grants.     So  I  have  thereui  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea,  in 

consented  on  my  part  to  advocate  the  doctrine  the  same  manner  and  under  the  aame  conditiona  as  are 

that  Congress  has  the  right  to  make  a  legisla-  prescribed  b^  law  and  the  rules  of  said  court  for  ap- 

tivA  dAplArfttinn  nnon  r  nnpaHnn  of  thia  kind  V^^  i^  equity  caaea ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  ahall 

nve  aecjaration  ^pon  a  quesnon  ottnis  jona  ^^  gaidipMal  to  hi  advanced  on  the  docket  ao  that 

which  will  have  aU  the  effect  of  office-found  ^^  ^g^^  shall  bo  speedily  determined ;  but  no  right 

under  the  English  law,  and  will  reinstate  the  of  appeal  shall  exist  after  six  months  nt>m  the  woe 

United  States  in  the  possession  of  the  land.  when  said  final  decree  is  entered  on  the  records  of  the 

"Now,  sir,  if  that  declaration  has  all  that  Cirouit  Court  of  the  United  States- 
effect,  that  is  enough,  and  surely  it  is  as  far  as  The  bill  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  lands 
we  have  any  precedent  for  going.  The  British  granted  to  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Parliament  have  never  seen  proper  to  condemn  and  for  other  purposes,  which  also  originated 
property  out  and  out  by  a  legislative  enact-  in  the  House,  and  passed  that  body  at  the  pre- 
ment.  They  have  always  relied  npon  that  yious  session  of  Congress,  was  amended  and 
ancient  prerogative  writ  addressed  by  the  king  passed  the  Senate,  February  19.  It  was  ap- 
to  the  coroner,  that  he  would  summon  a  iury  proved  by  the  President,  March  2.  It  is  sub- 
in  the  first  instance,  and  have  judicial  procedure  atantially  the  same  as  the  measure  just  given, 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  crown  and  Mr.  Morgan,  though  favoring  its  adoption, 
to  repossess  itself  of  lands.  That  Grovemment  endeavored  to  have  the  above-qnoted  jwovis- 
has  always,  in  deference  to  the  rights  of  its  ions  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  controversies 
citizens  and  rights  of  property,  maintained  that  arising  out  of  the  forfeiture  incorporated  m 
attitude  toward  its  people.    It  brings  to  me  a  the  bill,  and  failed. 

sense  of  humiliation  when  I  think  that  the  Cetaui  and  Coinage.— Feb.  4,  1885,  the  House 

British  Government  can  be  more  just  to  British  bill  for  the  retirement  and  recoinage  of  the 

subjects  than  this  free  American  Republic  dares  trade-dollar,  passed  at  the  previous  session  of 

to  be  to  its  own  people."  Congress,  was  reported  back  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  from  the    Committee   on   Finance,  with  an 

adding  the  following  sections,  but  the  motion  amendment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 

failed  by  a  vote  of  15  to  28 :  clause  and  inserting  the  following: 

Sscnoir  — .  That  jurisdiction  ia  hereby  conferred  on  That  until  July  1. 18S5,  United  States  trade-dollaia. 

the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  Statea  for  the  Diatrict  if  not  defaced,  mutilated,  or  stamped,  shall  be  reoti^ea 

of  Oregon  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  and  at  the  office  or  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer 

controveTBiee  concerning  the  rights  and  equities  in  of  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  a  like  amount, 

said  forfeited  lands  that  are  claimed  or  asserted  by  the  dollar  for  dollar,  of  atandard  silver  doUan  of  the 

United  States,  or  by  any  person  or  corporation  claim-  United  States. 

intf  the  aame  under  or  in  consequence  of  any  law  of  Section  2.   That  the  trade-dollars  received  by  the 

the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  its  lawfully  authorized  Treasurer  or  anv  assistant  treaaurer  of  the  United 

agentSf  and  to  enforce  any  judgment  or  decree,  either  Statea  shall  not  be  paid  out  or  in  any  other  manner 
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lasned,  but,  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  United  States,  shall  gtrated  the  injury  and  injastioe  which  it  most 

be  teansmitted  to  the  coinage  mints  and  shaU  be  re-  jnflict  upon  the  world. 

garded  and  treated  aa  silver  bullion,  and,  at  their         u  r|«rti.|n  nloiwAft.  hAvine  th«  whniA  wnrhl  as 

BulUon  value,  shaU  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  ,  .,  ^«™i»  classes,  Having  tne  wnoie  ^o™  " 

bullion  required  to  be  purobawd  and  coined  bv  the  tnbutanes,  by  a   system  of   national    debts 

act  of  February  88, 1878,  and  shall  be  roooined  mto  whioh  has  in  itself  reached  fieibulous  propor- 

standaid  silver  dollan  aocordmg  to  the  provisions  of  tions,   and  which  is  re-enforced    by  a  vast 

Mid  ijot:  B-<«^  That  the  Mnount  to  be  so^  amount  of  other  public  as  well  as  corporate 

ducted  as  provided  in  this  section  shall  not  exceed  "  i^ ;"  j.!^  j„.i  ;«ilv*^^„^„  <.^v  ♦/^  :»^«^<..^ 

$600,000  in  any  month.  «»d  individual  indebtedness,  seek  to  increase 

Sao.  8.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  authoriang  the  tribute  in  the  form  of  mterest  which  they 

the  coinage  and  issuance  of  United  States  trade -dol-  are  enjoying  by  the  noiseless  and  insidious 

Ian  are  hereby  repe^ed.        .    ^     ^         v    .    ^  .  process  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  money 

Sao.  4.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authonred  to  r   _i .  _i,  sx  a_  -^^  j 

renew  negotiations  with  the  states  of  the  "Latin  m  wmon  »  is  paio.  v-  v  .^    ^         .v 

Union »»  md  with  other  foreign  powere,  for  the  pur-  Ctold  monometalUsm,  which  increases  the 

poee  of  nuJdn^r  treaties  with  them  in  order  to  secure  value  of  credits  and  in  a  corresponding  degree 

such  co-operation  as  may  enable  the  nations  agreeing  the  burden  of  debts,  is  naturally  a  favorite 
thereto  to  open  tiieir  ro«peotive  mints  to  the  free        ^     j^  England,  for  the  double  reason  that 

^SSa^x^^o^fcir"^  f^ufl^a-tender  power,  at  an  ^^  ^^^^ji,^^    ,hpm  it  is  dominated, 

^  are  enriched  by  that  policy,  as  against  tlie 

This  measure  was  debated   earnestly  and  debtor  industrial  and    tax-paying   classes  at 

learnedly,  but  it  was  not  put  upon  its  pas-  home,  and  that  the  English  people  as  a  whole 

sage.  are  enriched  by  it  as  against  the  rest  of  the 

March  2,  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  in-  world,  which  is  involved  in  an  enormous  in- 
troduced the  following  joint  resolution,  woich  debtedness  to  them, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  the  next  day :  *^  The  London  '  Economist '  of  April  21, 1888, 

Jiesolved  bv  the  SenaU,  dc ,  That  the  President  of  ^"^^  itB  comments  upon  an  address  in  which 

the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  enter  into  Mr.  Goschen  had  pointed  out  the  recent  rise 

negotiations  with  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  in  gold  and  fall  in  general  prices  by  saying : 

such  other  foreign  powen  as  he  shall  deem  advisable,  « There  is  some  consolation  to  us  in  the  fact  to 

^*\^f  ^'J^^- «!S!.^^f^^^^^  which  he  directs  special  attention,  that  any 

as  shall  bind  the  nations  a^eeing  thereto  to  open  .  ^.^^^^  i^  4.1,^  ^^-Xi,--;.**,  «v^«r<^.T!#  «^m  {« 1 

their  reBpective  mints  to  t£  free  coinage  of  rilver  pcrease  In  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  a 

with  full  legal-tender  power,  at  such  u^rm  latio  to  benefit  to  creditors.    Nearly  every  nation  on 

gold  as  8hau  be  agreed  upon.  the  face  of  the  globe  is  indebted  to  us,  and  the 

j\^   A    ^QSLL    ;«  ♦T*^  fl.»««f^    \r»    wm    A#  ^^^^^  ^^  *^  appreciation  of  gold  is  that  we 

Dec.  4,  1884,  m  the  Senate,  Mr.  HiU,  of  ^^^^^  a  larger  quantity  of  their  commodities 

Colorado,  offered  the  following  resolution :  j^  settleraent  of  our  claims.' 
Bttoh^  That  m  the  existing  depressed  condition        ^^  H.  H.  Gibbs,  an  ex-Governor  of  the  Bank 

of  the  industrial  ii^resto  of  the  country,  and  in  pres-  ^f  England,  says  in  an  article  in  the  *  British 

S?^?,S«?rirri^oftSA  ^Z  N.tion-1  Review' for  July,  1888.  that   the 

prices  of  the  producte  of  fanns,  woricshops,  miUs,  following  ideas,  being  precisely  those  of  the 

and  mines,  the  recommendations  of  the  Fresident  *  Economist,'  are  constantly  pressed  upon  the 

and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  coinage  English  public :  ^  England  is  a  creditor  nation. 

^^^^'immSiaSl'^  i^d  '^nmo^l  l^bfS  '^^^  scarcity  of  gold  has  made  that  metal  more 
are  calciJAtS to  crcatte^aliroand  there^y^i^ravate  valuable,  and  she  must  needs  be  the  gainer  by 
the  dUAculties  of  the  situation^  and  that  touie  end  this,  and  must  continue  to  be  still  more  the 
that  the  public  mind  may  be  quieted  by  the  assurance  gainer  if  gold  becomes  scarcer  still.  Is  it  to  be 
that  if  the  total  volume  of  the  currency  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  throw  away  this  ad- 
enlarged  in  correspondence  with  the  increasing  popu-  ^t^u^fi,  % » 

lation  and  exchanges  of  the  country,  it  shall  at  least  ^IS?  v»  v       i  n 

not  be  reduced  by  suspendmg  the  coinage  of  silver        "The  same  reasons  wnicn  make  gold  mono- 

dollan.  metallism  a  favorite  policy  in  England  make  it 

The  Senate  dedarea  its  opinion  to  be  tiiat  no  valid  a  favorite  policy  in  every  country  and  in  every 

'^^S?'*'^  ^!l!!5^'^**^®^°'*?°PS?°*^y°®'S  section  of  all  countries  in  which  the  creditor 

and  additional  restnotions  upon  either  the  coinage  of  ^i^„„^„  «.^  ^^«,;«««»      o»;f ^  <>o  «iafn..<iiw  u  ;« 

silver  dollars  or  tiie  issue  of  s^ver  certiilcates.^'  c\sissM  are  dommant.    Quite  as  naturally  it  is 

not  a  favorite  policy  m  countries  and  sections 

The  resolution  was  ably  discussed,  but  was  of  countries  which  are  heavily  loaded  with 

not  brought  to  a  vote.    Mr.  HiU,  in  the  course  public,  corporate,  and  private  debts. 
of  his  speech  on  the  subject,  said :  **  To  now        **  It  was  not  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that 

contract  the  volume  of  money  by  one  half  when  the  silver  coinage  law  was  passed  in  the 

(which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  most  of  the  Senate,  over  the  President's  veto,  by  a  vote  of 

persons  who  urge  the  stoopage  of  our  silver  46  to  19,  13  of  the  19  votes  were  ^ven  by 

coinage,  and  wnich  would    probably  be  the  Senators  from  New  England,  New  York,  and 

ultimate  effect)  by  the  method  of  demonetiz-  New  Jersey.    These  States  have  16  Senators, 

ing  one  of  the  metals  which  has  heretofore  and  the  8  not  voting  were  paired  so  as  to  neu« 

constituted  its  mass,  is  wholly  indefensible.    It  tralize    the  vote  of    6  Senators  who    were 

must  be  some  great  object  which  induces  those  friendly  to  the  law,  so  that  the  entire  senate- 

who  originated  such  a  policy  to  persist  in  it  rial  representation  of  the  eight  Northeastern 

after  the  course  of  events  has  so  clearly  demon-  States  without  regard  to  party  lines  (6  of  the 
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16  being  Democrats  and  11  RepnblioanB)  snp-  nlver,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  effect,  the  rise 

ported  the  veto  in  one  solid  and  unbroken  of  gold,  but  this  yariance  has  Dot  always  con- 

colamn,  either  by  voting  or  pairing.  tinued,  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 

^'  We  most  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  caused  gpld  to  decline  in  relative  value,  and 

ramified  pecuniary  interests  engaged  in  this  this  continued  until  the  Comstock  mine  caused 

scheme,  stimulated  as  they  are  to  the  intensest  a  decline  in  silver.    Even  with  these  fluctna- 

efforts  by  the  vastness  of  the  profits  which  tions^  these  two  metals  have  maintained  their 

success  in  it  will  bring  to  them,  controlling  relative  value  more  nearly  than  any  other  two 

the  policy  of  governments  in  some  important  great  natural  productions, 

countries  and  having  numerous  allies  and  ad-  '*  The  act  I  have  referred  to  waa  passed  when 

herents  in  every  country  in  Europe  and  in  this  from  various  causes  the  decline  of  silver  be- 

country,  will  maintain  the  struggle  to  the  last,  came  marked ;  and  this  act  was  designed  to 

It  is  in  the  great  power  of  the  gold  propagand-  check  the  decline,  and  to  restore  silver  to  its 

ists  and  in  their  persistency,  arisiiu^  f^om  the  legal  relation  to  gold ;  and  now,  Mr.  Presi- 

vast  interests  at  stake,  that  the  dimculties  of  dent,  I  say  the  experiment  has  been  tried.    It 

the  question  of  the  monetary  standard  lie.  was  entered  into  for  the  highest  possible  ob- 

*' No  careful  student  of  the  subiect  can  fail  Ject  It  has  been  properly  tested.  Seven 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  abandon-  years,  nearly,  have  passed  away  since  the  act 
ment  of  the  use  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  of  Feb.  28,  1878,  was  passed.  The  law  has 
must  lead  to  one  of  the  following  results:  Ei-  been  in  full  force  during  all  that  time.  The 
ther  the  world  must  suffer  an  enormous  con-  total  coinage  since  that  time,  by  the  last  re- 
traction of  the  volume  of  money  and  a  corre-  port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
spending  fall  in  prices,  or  it  must  resort  to  the  $185,000^000,  now  about  $187,000,000.  The 
use  of  irredeemable  paper  money."  total  amount  of  these  silver  dollars  now  in  dr- 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said,  in  opposition  to  culation  among  the  people  is  $41,000,000,  or 
the  resolution :  '^  I  suppose  every  Senator  less  than  one  fourth  the  amount  coined.  The 
agrees  with  tiie  proposition  that  bimetallism  is  balance  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
the  best  public  policy  if  it  is  attainable.  It  has  ed  States,  and  is  in  tiie  Treasury, 
been  decided  over  and  over  again  by  the  most  '*  What  has  been  shown  by  this  experiment? 
intelligent  nations  of  the  world  that  silver  and  Let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
gold,  traveling  side  by  side,  should  be  the  shown  that  the  law  of  Congress  has  not  re- 
standards  of  all  values.  They  have  changed  stored  silver  to  its  old  relation  to  gold.  When 
in  their  relative  market  value,  but  the  change  that  law  took  effect  the  silver  in  the  silver  dol- 
has  been  met  by  the  changing  legislation  of  lar  was  worth  only  ninety-one  cents  in  gold, 
the  times.  Alexander  Hamilton  probably  more  The  hope  of  those  who  tried  the  experiment 
tersely  stated  the  necessity  of  bimetallic  money  was  that  if  we  should  give  a  substantial  occu- 
than  any  writer  who  has  followed  him,  by  de-  pation  to  all  the  silver  mined  in  our  own  coun- 
picting  the  great  evil  it  would  be  to  confine  try,  or  the  great  body  of  it,  we  should  restore 
the  circulation  of  the  world,  the  money  stand-  the  relation  so  that  the  silver  in  the  dollar  of 
ard  of  the  world,  to  a  single  metal,  the  changes  412^  grains  of  standard  silver  would  be  equal 
of  which  might  cause  a  great  fluctuation  of  to  25*8  grains  of  standard  gold.  That  expec- 
values.  The  bimetallic  standard  of  money  is  tation  has  been  disappointed.  On  the  con- 
accepted  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  men  trary,  under  this  law,  from  which  so  much  was 
in  the  United  States  as  the  wisest  public  poli-  expected,  silver  has  steadily  gone  down, 
cy;  but  this  concession  is  always  accompanied  **  Although  we  have  absorbed  $2,000,000  a 
with  the  declaration  that  these  two  standards  month  to  purchase  silver  bullion  for  coinage, 
of  coin  should  be  made  equal  to  each  other  and  have  coined  28,000,000  silver  dollars  a 
according  to  their  seneral  market  value,  so  year,  and  in  this  way  have  withdrawn  from 
that  the  market  vaane  of  the  metal  in  one  the  market  the  great  body  of  the  domestic  pro- 
tested by  the  legal  ratio  shoidd  be  as  near  as  duction  of  this  country,  silver  has  steadily 
practicable  to  the  market  value  of  the  metal  in  gone  down  in  relative  market  value.  I  have 
the  other.  looked  at  the  prices  paid ;  I  have  them  before 

"  It  is  impossible  to  make  them  exactly  of  me.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Director 
the  same  value,  because  for  two  thousand  years  of  the  Mint  from  the  year  1878,  the  first  year 
the  relative  value  of  these  metals  has  been  during  which  this  law  was  in  operation,  it  ap- 
ohanging,  but  the  changes  were  slow,  and  for  pears  that  in  1878  one  ounce  of  fine  silver  was 
years  imperceptible.  In  the  last  four  hundred  worth  $1.18,  or  the  silver  in  a  silvei' dollar  was 
years  a  greater  change  has  occurred.  Four  worth  91  cents.  In  1884,  after  seven  years  of 
hundred  years  ago,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  experience,  an  ounce  of  fine  silver  is  worth  in 
America,  eight  ounces  of  silver  were  worth  the  market  $1.11,  which  means  that  the  silver 
one  ounce  of  gold.  Now  it  requires  eighteen  in  the  silver  dollar  is  worth  between  86  and 
ounces  of  silver  to  be  worth  one  ounce  of  86  cents ;  so  that  now,  instead  of  412)^  grains 
gold,  and  in  the  mutation  of  time  the  relative  of  silver  being  equal  to  a  dollar  in  gold,  it  re- 
value of  the  two  metals  has  been  met  by  the  quires,  as  near  as  may  be,  one  ounce,  or  480 
laws  of  the  intelligent  nations  from  time  to  grains  of  standard  silver,  to  be  equal  in  maricet 
time.    The  general  drift  has  been  the  fall  of  value  to  a  gold  dollar. 
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*^So,  tben,  this  firet  expectation  of  the  ooinac^  and  Mr.  Randall,  of  PennBjlYania,  be- 
friends of  the  bill  has  ntterly  failed.  Not  fore  consideration  of  the  bill,  Feb.  26,  sab- 
onl J  has  this  law  not  restored  silver  to  its  for*  roitted  the  following  resolution,  which  required 
mer  ratio,  but  it  has  gone  down  gradaally  in  a  two-third  vote  to  pass  it : 
the  face  of  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  Sttolved,  Thmt  the  rules  be  suspeDded  so  as  to  dis- 
the  United  States  to  prevent  that  depreciation,  ohaige  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Houm  on  the 
It  onl J  shows  that,  although  the  Government  stnte  of  the  Union  from  the  ftirUier  oonsideration  of 
of  the  United  States  is  very  powerful  in  money  the  bill  (H.  B.  8266)  m^iM  ftppropriationB  for  sun- 

jffain,  in  thw  world^t »  not  oowerfol  enoU  ^^^teSSe'  SJ,^r.^Sr";£;'  ?^4^ 

to  prevent  that  inevitable  and  continuous  de-  ^^  conMder  the  same  for  four  honn,  which  time 

preoiation  of  silver  compared  with  gold  that  ehall  he  occupied  in  debate  on  the  olauaes  relating  to 

has  gone  on  since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage  and  the  World's  In- 

and  no  power  on  this  continent  can  prevent  dustrial  and  Cotton  Exposition,  thrwj  houis  to  be  oc- 

rr  i.        ji     1     *aIJ^^    Ji  r*,^  X™«4«r  k1«.«,™  cupwd  on  the  llretnnamed  clause  and  one  hour  on  the 

that  gradual  widening  of  the  margm  between  ^^^a  gaid  time  to  be  equaUy  divided ;  and  said  bill 

these  two  metaLs.    The  only  question  to  me  of  ghidl  be  subject  only  to  amendments  to  strike  out  or 

practical  politics  is  whether  we  ought  not  our-  amend  said  clauses,  after  which  the  previous  question 

selves  to  respect  what  we  can  not  resist,  and  "haU  be  considered  as  ordered, 

not,  like  King  Canute,  wait  until  the  tide  over-  ^j^  resolution  was  understood  as  present- 

whelms  us     Should  we  not  ch^^^  5      ^^^        3^^^^  ^^  ^^^  suspension  of  silver 

as  other  nations  have  done  before  ^w,  and  seek  J        ^  ^^^  ^         ^^  .^  J^^  ^    ^^    ^  1_ 

by  adapting  our  coinage  to  the  relative  market  1q^«^  ^^^ .              * 

value  of  the  two  metals  to  check  the  depreci-  xr        r,  -c^  aji        tta^         a     *«i 

ation  of  silver,  or  at  least  to  coin  sUver  at  the  BJ^^%iS,^fe''BLbfTl^^^^^ 

same  value  we  pay  for  it,  and  not  try  to  make  Bisbee,  BouteUe,  Bowen,  Bnitton,  P.  B.  BrewS-,  w! 

a  delusive  profit  out  of  our  own  citizens?  W.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne.  Buckner,  Burleigh.  J.  M. 

**'  But  there  was  another  expectation  which  CampbelL  Collins,  Connolly,  Convene,  S.  S.  Coz, 

has  not  been  realized.    It  is  shown  that  the  &*^^  ^%°^^*Tffii'  ^•t?:^?*^^^^ 

-:i  ^-  ^^11-    -.:n  «^4.  ^:-^.,i«^^  ..^^^^  ^u^  w^^.^  Deuster,  Dmgley,  Dixon,  Dunham,  Eaton,  Elliott, 

sdver  doUar  will  not  circulate  among  the  peo-  jg;^^   Ermenteoutl  Evans,'  EverhartjEerrell,  Fiedler, 

pie.  It  was  firmly  believed  when  tiie  law  was  lindlay,  FoUett,  Garrison,  Greenleaf,  Guenther,  Han- 
passed  that  the  ulver  dollar  would  be  taken  oodcj  Hardy,  Harmer,  H.  H.  Hatch,  Haynes,  A.  S. 
everywhere,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  taken  HewitL  Hiacock.  Hitt;  Hoblit»ll,  Holton,  Hopkms, 

everywhere  as  a  matter  of  convenience:  but  S^"y  ^""^^^  ^''#^,    "^^'      i  "'  J^*^^°'  ^• 

rJ  y^r "    M         J  «j«»«w«»   v*-  wt*Tv«t«t*w,   »/  w  ^^  Jones,  Kean,  Kelley,  Eetoham,  Laoey,  Lawrence, 

that  this  silver  doUar  will  not  be  hoarded  or  Long,  Lyiian,  llcComii,  McConmck,  ^baid,  8.  h! 

laid  away  in  the  stockings  of  the  most  igno-  Miller,  Mitchell,  Mome,  Moulton,  Muller,  Mutchler, 

rant  man  in  the  United  States,  that  it  will  not  NuttiM,  Charles  O'Neill,  Parker,  Payne,  PhelM, 

be  received  and  held  witii  confidence,  is  shown  l^'^i  ^^?2^5  ^^^\  ^S^^^^'^^h^'  Z' 

k«  oi*^  ^r^^^ji^^^^  ^f  ^u^  «rK^i<»  /.^««n7,.v     n«w  K^y*  *•  B-  Beod,  Rockwell,  W.  F.  Bogers,  Kussell, 

by  the  experience  of  the  whole  country.    Only  ge^our,  C.  B.  Skinner,  A.  Herr  sSth,'  Snyder 

forty-one  million  silver  dollars  are  now  m  cir-  Spooner,   Spriggs,   Steele,   Stevens,  Storm,   Stait, 

oulation,  and  any  attempt  to  force  the  circnla-  Swope,  Talbott,  Tucker,  van  Alstyne,  Wadsworth, 

tion  of  silver  dollars  has  proved  unavailing."  Wait,  Washburn,  Wemple.  MUo  Vhite,  Whiting, 

Feb.  28,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Joto  Winans,  Woodwarcf-ll8. 

^          ,     '.       »      J  Iv  V^'ii      •             1  2'  Nats— Aiken,   Alexander,    Anderson,    Atkmson, 

Pennsylvania,  offered  the  followmg  resolution,  Ballenthie,  Barisdale,  Belford,  Bennett,  Biackbura, 

of  which  nothmg  came :  Bland,  Blount,  Breckinridge.  Breituns,  Broadhead, 

nrx.-^.  'ri.«^»«..««w.ui  ».i»^^#.n«.««  I...  ./%«.•  Buchanan,  Budd,  Bumes,  Cabell,  CiUdweU.  J,  E. 

fTAffw^pewmmereidvaue  of  silver  hM  so  f^  Campbell,    Candler,    Cannoo,    Carleton,    dassidy, 

depr6cuite<f  that  the  ptondard  silver  doUarB  coined  un-  ci^S^y,  dlay^  dements,  Cobb'  Cook,  C<igrove,  W! 


f aw,wu uw,  Bcnousiy  inreaiens  asuspension  01  goia  q^^     fcHaaSock,  Goflf,  Gmves,  Green,  Hali^U,  Ham: 

ffJ^°2L^L?LSjhSS?*?^J5H™^?^^  mondTHanback' Haideman^'Hart,  W.  EL  faateh^ 

^l,f.S*?'^TL^Sl^°'    '      ^     ~^  ^"^  "^  HemphilLT.  J.  henderson,  kenley   Hepburn,  Her^ 

^?*^?^5'rA??^u    A        '^         IK  x^      A  bert,G7w.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Holman,  Holmes,  Houk, 

JZ^wrf,  -nirt  the  CoDMmttee  on  Finance  be  and  gSieman,  J.  H.  jines,  J.  K.  Joies,  J.  T  Jon« 

SfS-^ft^nif/r^r 'hnr'^  ™l^!STr  rtl«  i^^  ^cifcr,  KcIlogg,  Kleiner;  Lamb,  Unhkm,  Le  Fevre 

totiieSenate  a  proper  bill  to  provide  for  the  imme-  ^^  Loref  Levering,   Lowry,  McCoii,  Matson 

bSf  ^^o'J'Z lf^nri)S!^«noh'«Si^ii"^^^^  Maybiry,  J.  'f.  MlU^MillikWMUls,  Mo'ney,  Moii 

shall  rise  to  within  6  per  cent,  of  par  with  the  stand-  2-     ^h      i'Si^^\^^^%  f*^"^^'  ^^^»  ^^ 

«d«oiddoIU»ofthJtl„ited8t.,Sl  5:^.^ffl&B«\SS^Ar7t 

In  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House,  bills  for  the  5^>«?™!«l»  Ko^ejt  ^^^  ??»«?»  Shively.  SiMleton, 

.n.p«udon  of  the  coinage  of  rilver'doU,«  wew  li^J'^^lA^^l  TfTiiJXT^ 

mtPoduced,  but  they  were  not  reported  from  Sumner,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tilhnan,  Tully,  H. 

the  committees  to  which  they  were  referred.  G.  Turner.  Oscar  Turner,  Vance,  Van  £aton,  Wal- 

In  the  House  the  subject  came  up  indirectiy  in  fe»' ,^"«'^.  J.  Wmer,  ^hwd  Warner,  weaver, 

the  Sundry  CivU  Appropriation  BOl,     There  J^^^^^n^^s^'^^VSl 

wasacUusein  that  measure,  as  onginally  re-  wise.  Wood,  Vonhington,  Taple,  York,  foung- 

ported,  providmg  for  the  suspension  of  silver  152. 
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Not  Votzvg — ^Blanohaid,  Bovle,  BnineridL  J.  H.    amendment,  Feb.  18, 1885,  the  Hoiue  approved 
newer,  Brumn,  Felix  Cwapbdl,  Chajmera,  Coving-    ^f  j^  ^y  ^he  foUowing  vote : 
n,  Cnsp,   W.  W.  Culbertson,  Cuitm,  Cutobeon,  '*  ® 


Brewer 
ton 


JJAUI^T,  in.VXk.UVV,  JUMiUUMU,  iU.W&AUJf  ilLVXllOVU,  A^VVWV,  JkVAVUUV,    A^V/AV.     JLP««*u««vt,     A^xawwu,      »»  .      <w  .  A»<v.>u,    A. 

Nicholb,  Oatee,  O'Hara,  PaUre.  Bankin.  Oflsian  Bay,  M.  Browne.  Buchanan,  Boma,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  J. 
Bloe.  J.  S.  Robinaon,  Vf,  E.  Kobinson,  Shaw.  Slocum,  £.  Campbell.  Candler,  Cannon,  CaileliHi,CIay.  Clem- 
Smalls,  J,  W.  Stewart,  Stone,  Struble,  £.  B.  Taylor,  ento,  Connolly.  Coegrove,  Covington.  W.  B.  Cox, 
J.  D,  Taylor.  Thompson.  Throckmorton,  Towna-  Crisp.  D.  B.  CulberBon,  Davidson,  L.H!.Davb,DexB»- 
hend,  Valentine,  Wakefield,  Williams,  J.S.Wise,  ter,  Dibrell,  Dookery,  Dunn,  Eaton,  Eldredge,  Elliott, 
Wolford— 64.  English,  Ermentrout,  fledler,  Foron,  Forney,  Fyan, 


which  has  just  been  taken,  mH  knowing  that  -^^  li^t^Aold^n 

the  issue  was  distinctly  made  as  against  the  Nichofts,  Ociiltree,  O'i'errall,  pige,  Pefi,  PeieiB, 

silver  clause  of  this  bill,  bemg  atirare  also  that  Pierce,  Post,  Pryor,  Pusey,  Kandall,  Keagan,  Beese, 

a  majority  has  declared  against  that  proposi-  Biggs,  Bobertson,  J.  H.  Itogen,  RowelL  Ryan,  Senev, 

tion  which  under  a  direct  vote  to  strike  out  g«y.T"'»  Shively,  Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner,  H.Y. 

would  have  carried,  I  therefore  riow  assume  M'l^^ite^^^ 

to  myself  the  responsibility,  believing  that  the  Townshend,  TuUy,  Hf  d.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner,  Van 

members  of  the  Appropriations  Oommittee  if  Alstyne,  Van  Eaton^Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  Bichaid 

I  bad  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  them  Wame^  Wellbwn,  Wmina,  Willis,  James  Wilaon, 

wnnid  nnanimonalv  sustain  me    of  DroDOsinir  ^-  ^-  Wilson.  E.  B.  Winans.  John  Winans,  G.  D. 

wouia  unanimously  susiain  me,  oipro^  ^j^  Wolford,  Wood,  Worthington,  Yaple,  York- 

to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  m  manner  as  has  jsi.                     ^^            -«     »      *-  » 

been  stated  in  the  resolution,  with  everything  Nats— Bagley,  Barbour.  Belford,  Bingham,  Bisbee, 

connected  with  suspension  of  coinage  of  silver  Boutelle,  Breitung,  F.  B.  Brewer,  J:  H.  Brewer, 

eliminated  from  the  bill  and  from  the  resoln-  J'?"^®^!  ®";?J^^  S^^?'  ^F^l^i'  '^W^*,i^?" 

^      1*  bell,  Cassidr,  Clardy,  Collins,  S.  S.  Cox,  W.  W.  Cm- 

vSu     «■■      J  o  1^ J    w-A.      T     *u         -X    iB  bertson,  Cullen,  Cutcheon,  Daigan,  G.  B.  Da^is,  K. 

He  Altoged  SiMdy  Vetor— In  the  post-oflSce  t.  Davis,  Dingley,  Dixon,  Doraheimer,  Ellis,  Hl- 

appropriatioD  biU,  as  originally  reported  in  the  wood,  Everhsrt.  Finerty,  Follett,  Funston.  Garrison, 

House,  the  following  provision  was  inserted:  Geom,  Glascock,  Greeideaf,  Hanback,  Hanner,  H. 

„      '                .       ^      .,         ^     .                ...  H.  I&tch,  Haynes,  Hill,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Holmea,  Horr, 

For  transportation  of  mails  on  foreign  steamships  Houk,  Houseman,  Howey,  Hunt,   James,  Jeflfoids, 

uid  for  foreign  adminislration  for  intermediary,  ter-  Koan,  Keifer,  Kelley ,  Ketcbam,  King,  Lawrence,  Lib- 

ritonal,  and  sea  transit  of  foreign  mails,  $870,000.  bey,  Long.  Lore,  Lovering,  Lyman.  McCoid,  Mc- 

For  tnmsportmff  the  mails  of  the  United  States  in  Cormiok.  MiUaid,  MiUiken,  Money,  Moram,  Morse, 
Amcncan  steamships  between  any  port  of  the  Umted  Muller,  Murphy,  Nelson,  Nutting,  O'Hm,  Charioi 
States  and  any  foreign  port^or  between  ports  of  the  At-  O'Neill,  J.  jT  O'Neill,  Parker,  Payne,  Perkins,  Pctd- 
lantio  and  ports  of  the  Pacific  touching  at  any  foreign  bone,  Poland,  Price,  Ranney,  T.  B.  Beed,  J.  W.  Beid, 
port,  an  amount  not  exceedmg  $600,000  of  the  net  reve-  Boseoians,  Bussell,  C.  B.  Skinner,  Slocum,  SmaUs, 
nuesofthePost-Office  Department  oftho  United  States  Spooner,  Steele,  Stephenson.  Stevena,  J.  W.  Stew- 
on  mail  matter  sent  to  foreign  oountnesdunng  the  fiscal  art,  Stone,  Strait,  Struble,  J.  D.  Taylor,  ThomM, 
year  next  precedingthe  date  of  the  contract  for  said  TillmanTVance,  Wadsworth,  Wakefield,  Wallsce, 
SCTvice:  iVt)rtA«i,That  the  contract  for  said  service  Washburn,  Weaver,  Wemple,  J.  D.  White,  Milo 
shall  be  entered  into  by  the  Poetmaster-General  only  White  Whiting— 112. 

after  legal  advertisement  with  the  lowest  responsible  NoxVoniro— G.  E.*  Adams,  J.  J.  Adams,  Amot 

bidder,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  yeare,  and  at  a  Atkinson,  Barr,  Belmont,  Blanchard,  Bowen,  Breck- 

nite  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  per  mile  on  the  tnp  each  inridge,  Brumm,  Felix  Campbell,  Chalmers,  Cobb, 

way  of  actual  nautical  miles  traveled  between  ter-  Conveiie,  Cook,  Ciuig,  Curtm,  Dibble,  Dowd,  Dun- 

minal  ports  for  each  trip  actually  made,  which  shall  ham,  Evans,  Ferrell,  Findlay,  Goff,  Hancock,  Haidy, 

not  be  mcreased  on  account  of  expedition  or  increased  Hart,  D.  B.  Hendereon,  T,  J.  Hendereon,  Henley, 

number  of  trips:  Brovidid  fuHher^  That  the  general  Hepburn,  Herbert,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  HebUtzdl,  Holton, 

laws  regulating  the  transportation  of  inland:  mails  Hooper,  Huid,  Hutch  ins,  Johnson,  Jordan,  Kello^, 

shall  be  applicable  to  such  contracts  except  as  herein  Kleiner,  Laoey,  Laird,  Lamb,  Lewis,  McComas,  8.  U- 

provided :   And  providsd  fvHker,  That  vessels  en-  MiUer,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Morrison,  Mutchler,  Gates, 

gaged  in  this  service  shall  be  of  American  registry,  Patton,  Payson,  Phelps,  Potter,  Bankin,  G.  W.  Bay, 

and  shall  in  time  of  war  be  liable  to  charter  or  pur-  Ossian  Ray^Rice,  J.  S.  Bobinson,  W.  E.  Bobineon, 

chase  by  the  United  States  at  reasonable  rates,  and  Bbckwell,   W.  F.  Sogers,  Shaw,  A.   Herr   Smith, 

all  laws  and  parts  of  kws  in  conflict  with  the  pro-  Springer,  Storm,  C.  A.  Sumner,  TalbotjE.  B.  Taylor, 

visions  of  this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re-  Throckmorton,   Tucker,  Valentine,   Wait,    Weller, 

pealed ;  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  Williams,  J.  S.  Wise,  Woodward,  Young— 81. 
July  1, 1885. 

-^  ^, .        ^              -  .,    , ...       ^       i.    i.  An  amendment  was  then  made  increasing 

On  tbis  matter  one  of  the  bitterest  contests  ^be  allowance  for  foreign  mails  from  $870,000 

of  the  session  occnrred.    While  the  bill  was  ^^  |425,000.    The  Senate,  when  the  bill  came 

nnder  consideration  m  the  Committee  of  the  ^^,  consideration  in  that  body,  Febraary  28, 

Whole,  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  5n';erted  tbe  following  in  lien  of  Mr.  Holman's 

stnke  out  the  clause  m  regard  to  contract-  provision- 

ing  with  American  steamships  as  far  as  the  «    _    *  _^^      .-    .         m   .    i  js     ««„ 

second  prov^o.    The  motion  w«  earned ;  and  JZ^^SZol^S^J^^^^^^fi^'^JS^ 

When  the  bill  was  reported  m  the  House  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorised  to  enter 

tbe  question  was  put  as  to  agreeing  with  tbis  into  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  any  put  of 
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Mid  foroign  mails,  after  legal  advertiBemeat,  with  the  Smith,  Snyder,  Spxigga,  Spriofler,  Chariea  Stewart, 

lowest  reDpoDsible  bidder,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  fifty  Stockalager,  Storm,  ^ope,  Tfubott,  J.  M.  Tavlor, 

centa  a  nautical  mile  on  the  trip,  each  way,  actually  Thompson,  Townshend/Tuoker,  H.  G.  Turner.  Oscar 

traveled  between  the  terminal  points :  Protidtd^  That  Tmmer,  Van  Alstyne,  Yanoe,  Van  Eaton,  Wallace, 

the  mails  so  oontraeted  shall  be  carried  on  American  Ward,  Kiohaid  Warner.  Weaver,  Wellboin,  Weller, 

steamships,  and  that  the  agoreffate  of  such  contraots  Wemple,  Wilkins,  Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson^  B.  Wi- 

■hall  not  exoeed  one  half  (»  the  sum  hereby  appro-  nans,    G.   D.  Wise,   Wolford,  Wood,   Woodward, 

priated.  Worthington,  Yaple--188. 

The  vote  for  the  amendment  was  as  foUowe:  oiJ^l^^V^^^V?^^"^!  ^^"^^  ^7*^ 

«,  .    „           „          «  „  «               -  ,«.,  Bumee,  Felix  Campbell,  Chalmers,  Clements,  CoUms, 

^?^*^?^^»  Bowen,  Brown,  CaU,  Cameron  of  Wis-  Cook,  Covington,  Enaentrout,  Ferrell,  ITinerty ,  For- 

oonsm,  Cbaoe,  Conger,  Cullom.  Dolph,  Fnre.  Hale,  ney,  Fyan,  S)ff,  Green JIaideman,  Henley,  Herbert, 

P**?*^*^'  ^^]^h  ^Vt\  ^^^hJ^'"^.  ®(  ?®^*4*»  Holmes,  Hooper,  Hurd,  Hutchins,  J.  T.  Jones,  Keifen 

Laphain.   MoMiUtn,  Mahone,  Miller  of  Cahlomia,  Kelley,  Kleiner,   Laird,   Long,    MoCoid,  Milliken, 

iS*^®l^C?*rX.°*»^'^^®^?,H2fflf^'^^'^^»^^  Morrison,  Moree,  Murray,  Nwiiolls,  Pttker,  Petti- 
Plumb,  Pugh,  bawyer,  Sewell,  Wilson— «0.  bone,  BandaU,  Bankin,  Beese,  Bice,  J,  8.  Bobinson, 

Nats  — Bayard,  Beck,  Coke,^  C2JaP*^   ^^rland,  w.  E.  Bobinson,  Bowell,  Byan,  Shaw,  Steele,  Stone, 

Georp,  Groome,  Hampton,  Hams,  ffll,  Jonas,  Max-  c.  A.  Sumner,  D.  H.  Sumner,  E.  B.  Taylor,  Throck- 

ey,  Pendleton,  Saulsbury,  Slater,  Vest,  Voorhees,  morton,  Tully,  A.  J.  Warner,  Washburn,  Williams, 

Wmiams-lS.      ^,^  .  ^     ^„.         „    ,       ^     ^  James  Wilson,  John  Winans,  J.  S.  Wise,  YoS; 

Not  Votixo — Aldnoh,  Allison,  Butler,  Camden,  Toung^-68. 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvaxiia,   Cookrell,    Dawes,  Ed- 
monds, Fair,  Farley,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Jackson,  Jones  On  the  eame  day,  after  a  second  oonfereooe, 
of  Fk>rida,Kenna.  Lamar,  Logan,  MoPhereon,  Man-  the  HoQse  receded  from  its  non-concnrrence  by 

'          '           ^^  I— sdlate  Mif  ery. — In  the  Post-Office  appro- 

The  Hoose  non-concurred  in  this  amendment^  priation  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  the  follaw- 

the  whole  discussion  turning  upon  the  question  mg  provision  for  a  special  delivery  of  letters 

whether  it  did  not  virtually  ffrant  a  subsidy  to  was  inserted: 

the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  fiarch  8  after  the  s«moKS.  That  a  ipecial. tamp  of  the  feee  valuation 
failure  of  a  conference  to  agree  on  the  subject,  often  centa  may  be  provided  and  Usued,  whenever 
Mr.  Horr,  of  Michigan,  moved  that  the  House  deemed  advisable  or  expedient,  in  such  form  and  bear- 
recede  firom  its  non-concurrence,  but  the  mo-  hig  such  device  as  mav  meet  tne  approval  of  the  Post- 

tion  was  lost  by  the  following  vote :  "^^'^S^  7*"*A  "'^t^  ^^^  to  » letter,  in 

XF         n   v    /j          T    T    A  J          *  .t_       A  addition  to  the  lawftil  postage  thereon,  the  delivery 

Ykas— G^B.  Adagas^J.  J.^AdaD^,_Ai^,^Linot,  of  which  is  to  be  at  a  free-delivery  office,  or  at  any 

federal  census,  shall  be 
0  immediate  delivery 

^.>.«u«.,  ^»»^  A«um.^.i,u,  „.  HA.  v«u*H»^**,  xyonouAj,  wicnm  we  earner  limit  or  any  ftee-delivery  offloe, 

Clardy,  Converse,  S.  S,  Cor,  W.  W.  Culbertspn,  C^-  which  may  be  designated  by  the  Postmaster-General 

loi,  Curtm,  Catoheon,  Daigan,  G.  B.  Davis,  B.  T.  as  a  spedid-deliveiy  office,  or  within  one  mile  of  the 

^^J^^?^'  V^S^  Dowheimer,  Dunham,  ElU-  post-ofllce  at  any  other  office  coming  within  the  pro- 

ott,  EUis,  Ellwopd,  Evans,  Everhart,  Findlay,  Fun-  visions  of  this  section  which  may  m  like  manner  be 

«on,  Gwrispn,  Geonje,  Glyoock,  Greenleaf,  Hanback,  designated  as  a  special-deUvery  office. 

HsQcock,  Harmer,Hait,  H.  H.  Hatch.  IIj5rnes,D.  B.  Sio.  4.  That  such  specially  stamped  letten  shall 

Hepderapn,  A.  S.  ^witt,  HiU,  Hiscock,  ffitt,  HobUt^  be  deUvered  ftom  seven  o'clock  ante  meridian  up  to 

jeUj  Holton,  Horn  Houk,  Howey,  Hunt,  James,  Jef-  twelve  o'clock  midnight  at  offices  designated  by  the 

fords,  Johnson,  Kean,^  ^«Uoaj,  Ketoham,  King,  La-  Postmaster-General  under  section  8  of  this  act. 

oey,   Lawrence,  .Ijww,    Libbev,   Lore,   Lovenng,  Sm.  6.  That  to  provide  for  the  immediate  deUv- 

Uman,  McOonniok,  Milled,  8.  H.  ^filler.  Money,  ©ly  of  letters  beariiuc  the  special  stamp,  the  postmaa- 

Jfi''^^A,^**'^J*^?^'®A^y??,^®&  Mutchler,lJutt!iig,  ter  at  any  office  wluch  may  come  witSun  the  provis- 

2^^?  F*^^***';'®"^?!^®^^^  *^*y^1i  ^*y^°;,^SJ"  Jons  of  this  act  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pos^- 

bna,  Phelps,  Poland,  Potter.  Pu8ey,Banney^^^^  master-General,  employ  such  person  or  persons  as 

Ray,  Ossian  Bay,  T.  B.  Beed,  Bockwell,  W.  F.  Bog-  may  actuaUy  be  requirii  for  such  aervioe,  who,  upon 

era,  KoaecTBijs,  BasseU,    C.   B.    Skinner,    Slocum,  thedeUvery  of  euS  letter,  wiU  procure  a  receipt  from 

®™^  ^  5®""  ®™*'i*'  Spooner,  Stephenson,  Ste-  the  party  addressed,  or  some  one  authorized  to  receive 

T«a,  J.  W.  Stewart,  SUait,  StruWe,  J.  D.  Taylor,  u  ^^^  S>w}\i  to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose,  which 

wTfu  ^'^fe^u.y'^S??^Sfr,.y'te'^'    V  ■?*»  »M,  when  not  in  use,  be  kept  in  the  post^ffloe,  and 

Wakedsld.  J.  D.  White.  Milo  White,  Whiting-1 28.  at  all  times  subject  to  examiiSuion  by  an  inspector  of 

NATs-Alexander,    AndersOTi,  Bi^entme.  Barks-  the  department, 

dife,  BajTC,  Beach,  Belmont^nnett,  Bland,  Boyle,  Qbo. T  That  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such 

S!S!?H,  ?I®®  ii°  T  ^»  J-  *Y  ,?"^^®A  Buchanan,  persons  as  may  be  employed  for  this  service,  the  post- 

/?S?1_    5,„  ^  /T.Vr"  5???PS?_  »  Candler,  Cannon,  master  at  any  office  desi^oated  by  section  8  of  thui  sot 

'  ^"                           r^       - 1      -r.               ,«.    «  ehallkeep  a  record  oftne  number  of  letters  received 

uch  office  bearing  such  special  stamp,  which  num- 

shall  correspond^  with  tne  number  entered  in  the 

heretofore  specified ;  and  at  the  end  of 

le  may  pay  to  such  person  or  persons 

employed  a  sam  not  exceeding  80  per  cent  of  the  face 


ifin^  ^Xi  U'^    ^\       w^   I  "^^  V »«  \?.«  "*»  pensaiion  so  paia  lo  any  one  nerson  exoeea  uiiny  aoi- 

vmS  McMillm.  Matoon,  MaybuiT,  J.  F.  Miller,  l^a  per  monft:  Andpro^iiUd  further.  That  nothing 

MfflOUtdteU,  Muldrpw.  Muroby,  Neeoe,  Nelson,  in  tins  act  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  prorn^ 

p  T?5!J^%™'^  i'  "'•  £l^®"k/***f$.'  P»UoJiy  deUvery  of  letten  as  now  provided  by  law  or  regular 

w  \i  ^f^  ^^i!  S^***  ?"^\>^°''o^^®*^5'  ^'  tion  of  the  Post-Office  I>epartment 
w .  Reid.  Rigga,  Bobertson,  J.  H.  Bogen,  Seney,  Sey-  ,  . 

0100,  ShlTe^,  Singleton,  T.  G.   Skinner,  H.  Y.        The  special-stamp  provision  was  strioken  out 
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of  the  bin  by  the'  Senate,  the  Hoase  non-oon-  that  body  at  the  first  session  of  the  Fortr* 

curred,  and  the  contest  in  regard  to  it  was  not  eighth  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  settlement 

closed  ontil  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  of  claims  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  loss 

the  Senate,  after  a  second  conference,  aban-  of  private  property  destroyed  in  the  military 

doned  its  amendment.  service  of  the  United  States.    It  was  amended 

Dteotelii^SB  sgalMt  Africsa  Prsdicth — ^March  and  passed  by  the  Senate  as  follows: 

S,  1885,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af-  jhat  the  proper  aocoimtine  offloen  of  the  Treasmy 

fairs  made  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  be  and  they  are  hereby  auuiorized  and  directed  to 

alleged  discriminating  dntiee  against  American  examine  into,  aaoertain,  and  determine  the  value  of 

products  in  Germany :  ^^  P."^*^  P^P*'^  belonging  to  offiosn  and  enlisted 

4/1  vuuvbo  ux  v«  w  uAtmuj  ^^^  ^  ^^  military  eervioe  of  the  United  States  which 

That  having  had  the  resolution  under  oonudera-  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be.  loet  or  destroyed  in 

lion,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  action  the  military  servioe  under  the  foUowing  oiixnmiBtuiceB: 

of  the  German  authorities  has  been  unfavorable  to  1.  When  such  fault  or  destructioii  was  without  fault 

the  introduction  into  the  German  Empire  of  several  qy  negligenoe  on  the  part  of  the  clumant. 

<jf  the  producto  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  pork,  g.  Where  the  private  property  so  lost  or  destroyed 

wheat,  rye,  and  particularly  petroleum.  ^^5  shipped  on  board  an  unseawoithy  vessel  by  order 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  officer  authorized  to  give  such  order  or  direct 

of  the  following  resolution :  Buoh  shipment 

Betolv4d,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep-  j.  where  it  appears  that  the  loss  or  deetrsction  of 

TesentaUves  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  private  property  of  the  claimant  was  in  eonse- 

be  requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  to  the  quenoe  of  his  having  given  his  attention  to  the  saving 

United  States  equal  benefits  in  the  German  Empire  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  which 

with  other  nations  as  to  all  articles  of  commerce  ot  the  ^^g  Jq  danger  at  the  same  time  and  under  aimtia*  dr^ 

United  States  under  the  most^favored-nation  clause  of  cumstances.    And  the  amount  of  such  loss  so  asoer- 

the  troa^  of  1828  made  with  Prussia,  and  now  in  force  tained  and  determined  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money 

between  the  Umted  States  and  the  German  Empire.  {q  the  Treasurv  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall 

n\>i^^¥i^^  «,««  ^^A^  ♦«  w^^**i-^^  4.\>^  .».^i«  be  in  ftill  for  all  such  loss  or  damage :  i^^^pMM,  That 

Objection  was  made  to  putting  the  resoln-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^laM  be  pi^kBi^d  and  actld  on 

tion  on  Its  passage,  and  it  failed  to  receive  any  under  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  held  as  finally  de- 
consideration  in  the  House.  tennined,  and  shall  never  thereafter  be  reopened  or 
COMtltlttoul  AaeBdnntB.— There  were  consti-  considered :  And  provided  furth^.  That  this  act  shall 
tntionAl  AmendmAntfl  nrononAd  rAnnirin<r  thft  not  apply  to  losses  sustamed  m  time  of  war  or  hoatih- 
tntiona^  amenoments  proposed  requiring  tne  ^^  with  Indians :  And  provide  fankm'.  That  the  lia. 
consent  01  the  House  to  treaties  affecting  the  i,iiity  of  the  Government  under  this  act  shaU  be  lim- 
revennes ;  providing  that  neither  the  United  ited  to  such  article  of  personal  property  as  the  Sec- 
States  nor  any  State  shall  abridge  the  right  of  retary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  ahall  decide  to  be 
suflfrage  on  account  of  sex ;  and  modifying  the  reasonable,  uscM,  necessary,  uid  properfor  audi 
>»^v^.^uLi>:^^«i  «.^^««^,«.  iL  «^».^  4.^  ii.«%,««.^  officer  or  soldier  while  m  quarten,  engaged  in  the 
consUtutional  provisions  in  regard  to  the  veto  p^^uo  service,  in  the  line  of  auty. 

power.  And  provided  fyriker^  That  all  suoh  claims  now  ez- 

PMtal  RedidlMb — One  of  the  several  clansee  isting  shall  be  presented  within  two  years  from  the 

in  the  Post- Office  appropriation  bill  which  oc-  passage  of  this  act  and  not  after;  and  all  such  claims 

casioned  discussion  as  introducing  new  legisla-  ^^^^eafter  arisiMBhaU  be  presented  witihin  two  yews, 

v««  V  ^^  ^^uoot^/u  w>  iuM^#^uv^e    ^"    *^.   "  and  not  after,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  loss  or  de- 

tion  was  the  proposition  to  increase  the  limit  gtruction. 

of  weight  for  letters  paying  single  postage.  n^    „                      ^  .      v    a 

As  finally  adopted,  the  clause  was  as  follows :  The  House  concurred  m  the  Senate  amend- 

rj,^  ^          11      *.*      **v  i»  *.  1          ^ii    jv_  ment  February  28,  and  the  bill  was  approved 

That  upon  all  matter  of  the  first  class,  as  defined  by  ,  „  .1  ^  i>-^-m««4.  \f  ».^i«  ^a 

chapter  180  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  approved  Mar^  ^ij^^^  .f^f^\.t^^^  ^  r  ^  . «««  .1.  « 
a,  1879,  entitled  "  An  act  miSng  appropriations  for  Ritlwd  Lbt  far  SoldtefS.— Jan.  7, 1885,  the  Sen- 
the  servioe  of  the  Post-Office  Departoient  for  the  fls-  ate  took  up  and  passed  the  House  bill  to  aa- 
cal  year  ending  June  80, 1880,  and  for  other  purposes,"  thorize  a  retired  list  for  privates  and  non-com- 
and  by  that  act  declared  subject  to  postage  at  the  rate  „,;M;oTiftd  nffloAni  of  thft  TTnited  StatAs  Armv 
of  three  cents  for  each  half-ounce  oVteSion  therwf,  missioned  omcere  oi  tne  unitea  States  Army 
and  reduced  by  the  act  of  Maroh  8, 1888,  to  two  cents  who  have  served  for  a  period  of  tiiirty  years 
for  each  half-ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  postsgo  shall  and  upward.  It  provides  that,  when  an  en- 
be  cluuged,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Julv,  1885,  listed  man  has  served  as  such  thirty  years  in 
at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  the  United  States  Army  or  Marine  Corps,  either 
thereof;  and  drop  lettera  shall  be  mailed  at  the  rate  ^„  «  ^«i„„4.^  ^«  .  «r.»i  ^m«»;o^<>««<v.i  .rUK^^*  «• 
of  two  cents  per  Sunce  or  fraction  thereof,  including  ?»»  P"^**®  ,^r  a  non-commiasioned  officer,  or 
deUvery  at  leteer-oarrier  offices,  and  one  cent  for  each  both,  he  shall,  by  makmg  application  to  the 
ounce  or  fraotion  thereof  where  free  delivery  by  car-  ^President.,  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list,  cre- 
rier  is  not  established.    That  ell  publications  of  the '  ated  by  the  act,  with  the  rank  held  bv  him  at 

office  of  pubUcation,  including  sample  copies,  or  when  76  per  cent,  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 

sent  from  a  news  agency  to  actual  subscribers  thereto,  rank  upon  which  he  was  retired.    The  measure 

or  to  other  news  agents,  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  was  approved  by  the  President,  February  17. 

1886,  be  entitled  to  transmission  throuffh  the  mails  at  xhe  reasons  justifving  the  measure  are  set  forth 

T^X^nV^"^^"^'.  "ty'ffl  1ntherepor(of  the  MUitary  Commisdon  of  the 

or  item  in  an^^  newspaper  or  other  pubUcation  may  be  penate  as  follows : 

marked  for  ooservation,  except  by  written  or  printed  Something  is  needed  toj^ve  greater  stability  and  a 

words,  without  increase  of  postage.  better  stancung  to  the  enfisted  man  in  our  military 

>        Ml          -n  1.   A-    *««^  >r     r^    i_    ti     j>  service.    If  he  could  ibel  that  he  would  have  a  proper 

Amy  OalMi^Feb.  24,  1886,  Mr.  Cockrell,  of  provision  for  his  old  age.  he  would  be  more  likelv  to 

lOssouri,  brought  up  the  House  bill,  passed  by  support  the  monotonous  life  of  the  service  contentedly. 
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Were  suoh  «  provition  made,  it  would  go  fiur  to  amendments,  bat  got  no  fbrtber.    A  bill  to 

make  our  miUtaiy  servioo  an  attractive  one  for  re-  q^j^t  the  title  of  settlers  on  the  Des  Moines 

epectablemen^andinthiaway-toffetndofthediBrep-  J         ,  ^     .     j                -^   -        ^      nnrnoflAo. 

i£tble  oharactere  who  take  the  tot  opportunity  to  nver  imflB  m  Iowa,  ma  for  ouier  purposes^ 

dsMit.  ^^  disonssed  m  the  Senate  at  great  lengthy 

It  is  aoazoely  neoeaaaiy  to  say  that  desertion  is  not  and  finally  passed  at  too  late  a  day  to  get 

only  a  grett  loea  to  the  Qovemment  in  men,  money,  any  further.    A  bill  to  enable  the  people  of 

and  material,  but  it  is  the  souroe  of  serious  demorafi-  |jj^|.  p^^^  ^^  ^^  Territory  of  Dakota   south 

"m  annual  desertions  ftom  our  army  are  between  ?'  ^^  forty-fflxth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to 

three  and  four  thousand,  and  anv  measure  that  would  form  a  Constitution  and  State  goyemmenL  and 

lessen  this  number  might  well  be  oonsiderad  an  eoo-  for  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union 

nomical  one;  but  beyond  the  question  of  economy  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 

jtands  that  of  justioj.    For  it  "no  more  than  lust  ^  j-     ^^     puiposes.  passed  the  Senate,  but 

that  the  soldier  who  has  given  all  the  best  years  ot  his  "^^  *v*  ww*w  |/«u  pvvoo,  |/a^>vu  wuv  n^^^i^  mu* 

life  to  the  miUtary  serrlcS  of  the  country  should  have  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House.    A  bUl  regu- 

some  provision  made  for  his  old  age  besides  the  pros-  lating  the  fees  of  pension  and  claim  agents 

•nt  Soldiers'  Home,  where  he  is  separated  from  his  passed  the  Senate,  was  reported  in  tbe  House, 
fiunily. 
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service  to  antboHie  the  retirement  of  a  private 

or  a  non-commiasioned  officer.    The  passage  of  this  traffic  passed  the  Senate. 

bill  would  not  entail  much  expense  for  the  Govern-        pifff^fat^    at  luiHnntlon* ^In    accordance 

SS^rt^^e^^th^^^^  with  the  inmal  custom,  the  ceremonies  ^^^ 

men  wao  nave  swea  wun^  yoam.  ^  ^^^  ^^  inauguration  of  the  President  were 

HbnIlaMeis.— A  bill  to  provide  permanent  P"*  ™  ^«  ^^^  <>'  «  flenatorial  committee  of 

reservations  for  the  Indians  in  northern  Mon-  arrangements,  and  their  provisions  for  the  ao- 

tana,  and  for  odier  purposes,  passed  the  Senate,  oommodation  of  the  House  gave  rise  to  some 

but  objection  was  made  to  its  consideration  in  bitter  feeling.     March  2,  1886,  Mr.  Mills,  of 

the  House.    A  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  Texa^  offered  the  following  resolution,  and 

accept  invitations  of  foreign  governments  to  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  it: 

international  exhibitions  and  to  appoint  com-  -B«?fe«rf  ^  the  Houm  of  B^nrmniaUpm,  That  the 

missioners  tiiereto,  and  for  otiier  purposes,  S?r£?Si'5R?*S.^*?S^SS%^1;^T^v?S^^ 
J  av  a  A^  V  4.  i.  ^  Hx.  A  nies  for  the  4tn  mstant  navinff  oecunea  to  give  to  the 
passed  the  Senate,  but  went  no  further.  A  Kepresentativesm  Congress  their  proper  plwe,  we  wiU 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  in  the  House  and  decline  to  take  any  part  in  said  ceremonies  at  the  Cap- 
take  up  the  bankruptcy  bill  failed  to  receive  itol. 

the  requisite  majority.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  In  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Beagaiu 
issue  of  treasury  notes  of  less  denomination  of  Texas,  said :  '*  The  President  of  the  United 
than  five  dollars,  and  to  provide  for  the  issue  States  is  to  be  inaugurated  and  the  two  houses 
of  one,  two,  and  five  dollar  silver  certificates,  of  Oongress  are  to  adopt  the  usual  courtesies 
was  rejected  in  the  House.  A  bill  to  repeal  all  and  relations  for  the  witnessing  of  that  inau- 
laws  providing  for  the  pre-emption  of  the  pub-  guration.  The  two  houses  make  up  the  Oon- 
lio  lands,  originating  in  the  House,  was  debated  gress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  composed 
at  great  length  in  the  Senate  ana  passed  with  of  a  Senate  alone.  Each  house  is  entitled  to 
amendments,  in  which  the  House  refused  to  be  respected  and  to  have  its  voice  in  making 
ooncur.  A  Senate  bill  to  amend  sections  2474  the  appropriate  arrangements  and  to  occupy 
and  2475  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  its  proper  position  in  the  ceremonies  connected 
States,  setting  apart  a  certain  tract  of  land  ly-  witn  the  inauguration.  The  Representatives 
ing  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone  of  the  American  people  should  not  permit  the 
as  a  public  park,  was  passed  by  the  House  with  senatorial  branch  to  take  absolute,  unqualified 
amendments,  in  which  the  Senate  refused  to  control  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President, 
concur.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribution  ignoring  the  people^s  Representatives,  and  aft- 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  and  the  er  they  have  accommodated  themselves  on  the 
^  Congressional  Record  '^  to  designated  incorpo-  right  of  the  President  who  is  to  be  inaugurated, 
rated  bodies,  institutions,  and  associations  with-  and  placed  diplomats,  Judges,  heads  of  depart- 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  was  passed  ments,  bureau  officers,  military  officers,  and 
by  the  Senate,  but  its  consideration  in  the  House  everybody  else  in  the  second  place  of  honor, 
was  objected  to.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  re-  condescending  to  place  the  three  hundred  and 
moval  of  any  honorably  discharged  Union  sol-  twenty-five  Representatives  of  the  American 
dier,  sailor,  or  marine,  or  the  widow  or  de-  people  in  the  last  place  of  honor  instead  of  con- 
pendent  relative  of  any  deceased  Union  soldier,  suiting  them  and  permitting  them  to  occupy 
sailor,  or  marine,  from  any  office  in  the  civil  the  place  tiiat  common  right  and  common  de- 
service  of  the  United  States,  except  for  specific  cency  and  courtesy  demand  for  them, 
causes,  was  tabled  in  the  House.  An  act  lim-  '^  Until  12  o^dock  of  March  4  this  House  is  in 
iting  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  claims  existence,  and  a  number  of  Senators  will  have 
against  the  United  States  passed  the  House,  but  no  longer  tenure  than  the  whole  of  the  House ; 
fell  by  the  way  in  the  Senate.  An  act  to  es-  and  it  is  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  that 
tablish  a  department  of  agriculture  passed  the  ought  to  make  arrangements  for  the  inaugura- 
House  and  was  reported  in  the  Senate  with  tion  of  the  President  according  to  custom  and 
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precedent.    It  10  not  for  a  single  body  of  this  more  considerate  as  to  the  members  of  tihe 

Congress  to  dictate  to  the  other  co-ordinate  Honse  of  Representatives  than  any  programme 

branch  of  Congress  and  to  assign  it  a  subordi-  ever  before  adopted. 

nate  and  inferior  position.    If  that  is  done,  it  "  I  have  had  all  the  programmes  honted  up. 

can  not  be  otherwise  than  an  intentional  and  The  one  issued  at  the  time  Mr.  Bnchanan  was 

deliberate  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Sen-  inaugorated  was  the  first  that  I  witnessed  after 

ate.     I  feel  that  the  Representatives  of  the  I  was  a  member  of  either  honse  of  Congress, 

people  will  degrade  and  dishonor  themselves  We  went  back  to  the  inaugaration  ceremonies 

u  they  do  not  resent  that  discourtesy ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Polk's  inauguration,  and 

we  could  not  answer  to  our  constituents  any  have  followed  since  in  that  line.    I  shall  read 

more  than  we  could  answer  to  future  Houses  of  an  extract  from  these  proceedings,  showing 

Representatives  if  we  permit  this  degradation,  where  the  changes  have  been  made  in  &vor  of 

^I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  such  ques-  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  no  re- 

tion  should  have  arisen.    But  common  court-  spect  whatever  discriminating  against  them. 

esy  and  the  rules  of  propriety  demanded  that  **  At  the  inauguration  of  President  Polk,  for 

there  should  have  been  a  joint  committee  of  example,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  the  privi- 

the  two  houses  of  Congress  to  have  made  these  lege  of  the  floor  of  the  Senate-chamber  was 

regulations,  and  not  that  one  house  should  set  given  to  '  Senators  and  others  who,  by  the 

itself  above  everything  else.    I  ask  by  what  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the  arrangement  of 

authority,  by  what  law,  by  what  custom  does  the  conmiittee,  are  entitled  to  admission,  as 

it  assume  this  new  prerogative  of  absolutely  follows:   The  President-elect,  the  ex-Presi- 

controlling  the  inauguration  of  the  President?  dents,  the  Chief -Justice  and  associate  justices 

*^  They  go  further,  and  provide  that  if  it  is  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
an  inclement  day  the  President  shall  be  inau-  district  judges  of  the  United  States,  heads  of 
gurated  in  l^e  Seniue- chamber  instead  of  in  departments  and  bureaus  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
the  Representatives'  hall,  before  the  Repre-  ernment.  oflSoers  who  by  name  have  received 
sentatives  of  t^e  people,  and  where  a  larger  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  gallantry  and 
number  of  the  people  of  the  country  at  large  good  conduct  in  the  service  of  their  country,  or 
can  be  witnesses  of  that  ceremony.  It  seems  who  have  received  medals  by  a  vote  of  Con- 
to  be  a  close  corporation,  arranging  everything  gress,  and  any  persons  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the 
to  suit  itself  and  manifesting  deliberate  dis-  floor  of  the  Senate,  including  the  Governor  for 
courtesy  to  the  House,  a  discourtesy  which  if  the  time  being  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
not  resented  ought  to  degrade  and  dishonor  the  Union,  the  ex-Governors  of  the  several  States, 
men  who  submit  to  if  such  gentlemen  as  have  been  heads  of  depart- 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  failed  by  a  ments  or  members  of  either  branch  of  Con- 
vote  of  65  yeas  to  185  nays.    In  the  Senate,  on  gress.' 

the  same  day,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  made  the  ^^  No  other  mention  was  made  of  gentlemen 
following  explanation  in  behalf  of  himself  and  who  had  been  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
other  members  of  the  committee  on  inauguration  resentatives  which  had  just  expired  by  limi- 
arrangements :  *' I  notice  in  the  newspapers  and  tation.  Nor  was  any  mention  made  of  the 
in  other  places  that  an  impression  prevails  that  members-elect  of  the  new  House,  yet  to  be 
the  committee  on  arrangements  appointed  by  organized. 

the  Senate  to  take  charge  of  the  inauguration  *'  In  the  order  of  procession  from  the  Senate- 
ceremonies  have  departed  from  the  established  chamber  to  the  eastern  portico  the  Supreme 
rules  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  ceremo-  Court  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  President- 
nies.  I  wish  now  to  correct  that  impression,  elect,  the  ex-Presidents,  the  Senate,  the  diplo- 
and  to  say  that  in  all  respects  the  rules  adopted  matic  corps,  the  Mayors  of  Washington,  George- 
now  and  published  in  the  programme  laid  upon  town,  and  Alexandria,  and  then — *  the  other 
the  tables  of  Senators  conform  to  all  the  pre-  persons  before  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
cedents  of  the  past  except  some  changes  which  Senate.' 

have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Rep-  ''  *  On  reaching  the  front  of  the  portico,'  the 

resentatives.  programme  goes  on  to  state,  *the  President- 

^'  It  is  complained  that  the  committee  of  ar-  elect  and  Chief -Justice  will  take  the  seats  pro- 

rangements  is  composed  only  of  representatives  vided  for  them.    The  ex-Presidents,  the  com- 

of  the  Senate  and  not  of  the  House.    We  have  mittee  of  arrangements,  and  associate  justices 

had  the  precedents  examined,  and  find  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  will  occupy  a  position 

that  has  been  the  case  always,  for  the  simple  several  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  President- elect 

reason  that  the  Senate  being  a  permanent  body  The  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  members 

it  is  the  only  body  in  existence  after  12  o'clock  of  the  Senate  will  occupy  parallel  lines  next  m 

on  the  4th  of  March.    Therefore  a  committee  rear.    The  diplomatic  corps  will  occupy  the 

of  three  members  of  the  Senate  has  uniformly  next  position,  and  the  space  immediately  in 

regulated  the  ceremonies.  their  rear  is  assigned  to  the  late  Speaker, 

"  It  has  also  been  complained  that  a  discrimi-  Clerk,  and  ex-members  of  the  Senate   ana 

nation  has  been  made  against  the  members  of  House  of  Representatives.' 

the  Honse  of  Representatives.    So  far  from  **  It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  old 

that  being  the  case,  the  programme  is  much  formula  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not 
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recognized  in  the  proceedings  ba  an  existing  greatest  importance,  reaniring  mnoh  time  for 
body,  it  hanng  expired  before  the  ceremonies  proper  examination  ana  discussion  in  detail, 
commenced,  bat  tnej  were  recognized  as  per-  are  brooght  to  oar  consideration  so  late  that  it 
sons  who  nad  been  members  of  Congress,  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  them  intelligent] j. 
There  has  been  a  gradaal  change  in  favor  of  and  which  we  are  tempted  (over-tempted  I  fear) 
a  more  marked  recognition  of  the  House  of  to  enact  into  laws  in  the  hope  that  fortune 
Representativee,  and  now  we  have  adopted  a  rather  than  time,  study,  and  reflection  will  take 
still  more  marked  change  in  favor  of  the  House,  care  that  the  republic  suffer  no  detriment 
Here  is  the  order  in  which  the  procession  is  to  '*  The  Ohair  has  heard  with  deep  sensibility 
be  formed  on  the  4th  of  March :  of  the  resolution  you  have  kindly  adopted  con- 
Members  of  the  Senate.  oeming  the  administration  of  his  duties,  and  he 
The  diplomatic  corps.  begs  to  express  sincerely  his  gratitude  for  it. 
Heads  of  departments.  If^  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
The  retired  General  of  the  Army,  the  Lieu-  he  has  (as  he  sometimes  may  liave  done)  wound- 
tenant-General  of  the  Army,  the  Admiral  of  ed  the  feelings  of  any  Senator  or  officer  of  the 
the  Navy,  and  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Senate,  he  can  truly  say  that  he  has  not  in- 
Navy  who,  by  name,  have  received  the  thanks  tentionally  given  offense  to  any  one ;  and  in 
of  Oongress.  closing  this  session  of  the  Senate  he  assures 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives-  every  Senator,  whether  retiring  or  continuing 
elect  Governors  and  ex-Governors  of  States.  in  public  duty,  that  he  wishes  for  him  every 
^^  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  programme  forty  friendly  good  wish,  and  hopes  that  he  may  long 
years  ago  the  heads  of  departments,  b\\  the  eigoy  all  the  happiness  that  can  be  realized  by 
heads  of  bureaus  and  various  executive  offices  citizen  or  Senator.  He  now  declares  the  Sen- 
that  were  then  in  existence,  together  with  the  ate  adjourned  without  day." 
Governors  and  ex-Governors  of  the  States,  pre-  At  ten  minutes  to  twelve  o^clock,  noon,  on 
ceded  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  this  March  4,  it  was  announced  in  the  House  that 
has  been  gradually  changed,  and  the  House  of  the  business  of  the  session  had  closed,  and  Mr. 
Representatives  is  recognized  as  a  constituent  Carlisle,  the  Speaker,  said :  **  Gentlemen  of 
body,  although  it  has  ceased  to  exist  the  House  of  Kepresentatives :  The  work  of 
^'  I  hope,  therefore,  if  anybody  in  either  the  Fortj-eigbth  Congress  is  now  completed, 
house  of  Congress  or  any  one  among  the  peo-  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  performance  of 
p^e  of  this  country  thinks  that  the  Senate  of  the  my  last  official  act  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
United  States  have  sought  in  any  way  to  make  this  House.  I  should  do  violence  to  my  own 
any  discrimination,  or  cast  any  disparagement  feelings  and  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  ingrati- 
on  the  House  of  Representatives,  either  past  or  tude  if  I  should  declare  a  final  adioumment 
present,  he  will  be  disabused  by  this  correction  without  returning  to  you,  individually  and  col- 
of  the  record."  lectively,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  compli- 
Ftaal  A^I/nanmfmU — Just  before  the  final  ad-  mentary  resolution  passed  this  morning.  I 
joumment  of  the  Senate  the  Vice-President-  thank  you  also,  gentlemen,  with  equal  warmth 
elect,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  en-  and  sincerity,  not  only  for  the  confidence  re- 
tered  the  Senate  -  chamber.  The  President  posed  in  me  at  the  beginning  of  our  labors 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Edmunds,  ad-  nere,  but  for  the  respect  and  courtesy  which 
ministered  to  him  the  oath  of  office,  and  then  have  characterized  all  your  personal  and  official 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows:  ^^ Senators,  we  interconrse  with  me  since  tnat  time. 
now  close  another  epoch  in  the  course  of  the  '^  The  membership  of  this  House  is  so  large, 
republic  under  the  Constitution.  The  brief  its  business  is  so  great,  and  the  straggle  on  the 
period  of  our  national  existence  has,  by  the  ex-  floor  for  priority  in  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ertion  of  the  co-ordinated  forces  of  national  and  ures  is  so  earnest,  that  without  your  cordial 
State  systems,  brought  the  experiment  of  free  co-operation  and  support  it  would  have  been 
social  and  political  government  to  an  established  utterly  impossible  to  conduct  our  proceedings 
and  secure  triumph.  in  an  orderly  or  regular  manner.  It  is  but 
^*  I  think  I  may  safely  say  for  us  all  that  we  simple  Justice  to  say  that  your  support  and  co- 
believe  that  the  long  years  to  come  in  the  *  operation  have  been  promptly  and  cheerfully 
future  of  the  republic  will  more  and  more  in-  given  in  every  emergancy,  and  to  that  fact, 
crease  the  peace,  liberty,  order,  and  security  of  more  than  to  anything  else,  must  be  attributed 
all  the  people  of  our  country.  whatever  measure  of  success  has  attended  my 
**  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  efforts  to  preserve  order  and  facilitate  the 
to  say  that,  in  view  of  our  recent  experience,  transaction  of  the  public  business.  Very  few, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Oongress  can  con-  even  among  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
gratulate  itself  on  being  the  best  example  of  a  with  our  legislative  history,  have  an  adequate 
legislative  body  conducting  its  business  with  conception  of  the  increased  labors  and  respon- 
that  deliberate  and  timely  diligence  which  is  sibilities  devolved  upon  Congress  by  the  events 
the  inseparable  handmaid  of  wisdom  and  Jus-  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  none  who 
tice,  as  well  in  the  making  as  in  the  adminis*  have  not  had  actual  experience  can  fully  ap- 
tration  of  laws.  It  is,  I  think,  an  evil  of  large  predate  the  difficulties  attending  the  transao* 
and  growing  proportions  that  measures  of  the  tion  of  business  in  a  body  so  large  as  this. 
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'^  In  the  First  Congress  the  Honse  of  Bepre-  friends  than  when  we  met,  and  hereafter,  I 
sentatiyes  consisted  of  only  sixty-seyen  mem-  trust,  we  will  all  recall  with  pleasare  the  &ct 
bers — ^less  than  the  present  membership  of  the  that  we  were  associated  as  members  of  the 
Senate.  Now  there  are  three  hundred  and  House  in  the  Forty- eighth  Congress, 
twenty -five,  besides  the  delegates  from  the  Ter-  ^^  For  my  part  I  shinL  always  consider  myself 
ritories.  From  the  organization  of  the  Govern-  indebted  to  yon  for  the  highest  honor  of  my 
ment  to  the  close  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  life,  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  delibera- 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  there  were  iutroduced  tions  of  the  American  House  of  Representa- 
into  the  House,  as  shown  by  its  records,  8,777  tives — a  legislative  body  which,  whue  it  has 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  while  during  the  two  always  respected  the  just  authority  of  the  Gov- 
sessions  of  the  present  Congress  8,630  bills  and  emmeut,  has  never  failed  to  assert  the  rights 
joint  resolutions  have  been  introduced — almost  of  the  people.  When  it  ceases  to  do  either,  it 
as  many  as  during  that  half-century.  At  present  will  no  longer  be  an  honor  to  preside  over  it. 
each  one  of  our  principal  general  appropria-  *^  Gentlemen,  renewing  my  profound  thanks 
tion  bills  embraces  as  much  money  as  the  whole  for  your  assistance  for  your  forbearance,  and 
amount  of  the  net  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  for  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  confidence 
Government  during  the  first  nine  or  ten  years  which  yon  have  just  placed  upon  your  record, 
of  its  existence,  and  the  specific  objects  to  be  and  assuring  each  one  of  you  of  my  best  wish- 
investigated  and  provided  for  in  those  bills  es  for  his  success  in  every  honorable  aspira- 
have  so  increased  that  it  has  become  a  con-  tion,  I  now  declare  this  House  a^oumed  sine 
siderable  task  even  to  enumerate  them.  die.^^ 

**  Although  this  House  has  passed  a  larger  BUIb  paned* — Besides  the  measures  hereto- 

number  of  bills  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  fore  specially  noticed,  the  various  appropria- 

except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  which  sat  for  a  tion  bills  and  private  bills,  the  following  acta 

longer  time,  it  is  not  at  all  strange,  gentlemen,  were  passed : 

in  view  of  the  facts  just  mentioned,  that  it  ^         .,    *     ^      ,     *.,^   «         ,  «     »  j. 

should  be  oon.pelled  to  leave  tmfinished  a  verr  J^JiV^^^'^f  N^italff^.^"  K^ 

large  percentage  of  the  measures  presented.    It  «id  for  other  ouipoMs. 

is  evident  that,  unless  some  constitutional  or  To  adopt  the  "  Revised  Intemstionsl  BegulstioiiB 

legislative  provision  can  be  adopted  which  will  for  preventiiig  Colliuons  at  Sea." 

reUeve  Congress  from  the  consideration  of  alL  ^  ^"*^?'^°C,»°il®ff'™?  *u*xt^"^!I.,?^  ^^  ^ 

or  at  least  a  large  part,  of  the  local  and  pn^^  '^g^^^^l^J^^^^ 

measures  wnicn  now  occupy  the  time  of  the  artillery,  and  which  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the 

committees  and  fill  the  calendars  of  the  two  '  Secretary  of  War. 

houses,  the  percentage  of  business  left  undis-  For  the  benefit  of  soldiexs  and  sailois  wbo  have  lost 

posed  of  at  each  adjournment  must  continue  ""tS?*.?*  the  shoulder-joint.                      ,^  ^  *, 

r  r^        »iij»v"  .i«jv«*  *-**«"•  •t'".*'  ^v""*"»*w  Providing  for  allotment  of  lands  in  aeveralty  to  the 

to  mcrease  from  year  to  year.     It  is  not  rea-  Indians  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  reeenration,  in  the 

sonable  to  suppose  that  an  alteration  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  granting  patents  therefor,  and 

Constitution  can  be  efifected,  but  it  is  worthy  for  other  purposes. 

of  serious  consideration  whether  a  general  law  To  amend  section  4484  of  title  52  of  the  Bevised  Stat- 

might  not  be  eiu«,ted  whieh  wo»lS  authorize  S^^?^'^"^  ^2S&S'^SSi.-Trr  '^ 

the  several   executive   departments  and  the  Xo  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  as- 

oourts  of  justice  to  hear  and  determine  these  certain  the  amounts  due  to  citizens  of  the  United 

matters  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  States  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  Sioux  or  Dakou 

would  amply  protect  the  interesta  of  the  Gov-  ^^  ?*  ^^^^^S^?^^*  ^«'^'125*'«J!.^V«Sl 

ernment  ind  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  ForirpS^rm^S^                    '''''  ""^  '~"^^ 

citizen  a  more  expeditious   and  appropriate  Providing  for  the  printing  and  distributioD  of  the 

remedy  than  is  now  afforded.    If  this  shall  be  Deacriptive  Catalogue  of  Government  Publicationa. 

done,  time  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  To  provide  for  the  issue  of  di^licatecheck^^ 

here  for  the  delibeSoe  oonridertion  of  thp«,  ^^lT:^X!:^Z^"ZS^i^ 

great  public  questions  which  the  Constitution  Carolina  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

has  committed  to  the  legislative  department,  For  the  relief  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force  of  the 

and  something  might  be  done  to  promote  the  District  of  Columbia. 

welfare  of  the  whole  people  without  neglect-  ,  ^^,  <*«  ^/%^^,^  ^'^'^li!"  ^  ^®  ^'"^^  °'^ 

4n»  ♦!,«  <>«v^;<.i  ;,«f^»^o«r  *v/  ««-  lumbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 

ing  the  special  interests  of  any.  ^o  aithoriae  the  ScCTeti^^  War  to  relinquish  and 

I  congratulate  yon,  gentlemen,  upon  the  turn  over  to  the  Interior  Department  certain  peita  of 

spirit  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  has  the  Camp  Douglas  military  reservation,  in  the  Teiri- 

prevailed  throughout  your  deliberations.    It  is  tory  of  Utah.                          -  ^,    -,     ^ 

&ue  that  wide  Terences  of  opinion  have  been  *^  authorge  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury  t»  oon- 

j        ••»«»•'  w  iw  ^«>  cuwD  Y*  v|""«""  "»»^  "J*"*  ygy  jj^id  lu  Providcncc,  R.  I.,  for  highway  puipooea. 

developed  and  the  largest  liberty  of  debate  has  Xuthorixing  the  Superintendentof  the  Cenaaito 

been  exercised,  but  each  member  has  honestly  continue  the  work  on  the  Tenth  Census, 

endeavored  to  respect  and  protect  the  rights  Appropriating  $60,000  for  the  support  of  certain 

and  privileges  of  his  associates,  and  I  am  sure  destitute  IndiimB.                    j  v*   ^  *u    « 

fii.4-  Vi^  ^aJ;^»<.i  «»:»,^<.u:^<.  i»r«A  K^««  ^^.^^  To  release  the  revewionaiy  right  of  the  Govern- 

tiiat  no  personal  ammosities  have  been  eng^-  ^^^  ^^^^  United  States  to  Certain  lands  in  the  dty 

dered  that  will  survive  the  close  of  your  om-  of  Detroit  and  State  of  Michigan. 

oial  relations.     We  shall  part  to-day  better  Begulating  appeals  ftomthe  Supreme  Coujt  of  the 
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Dktriot  of  ColtimbiAand  the  Supreme  Couite  of  the 
several  Territories. 

Eztendinjir  the  jurisdiotton  of  jostioee  of  the  peace 
in  Wyoming  Territory. 

Amending  section  764  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

To  declare  a  forfeiture  of  lands  granted  to  the 
Texas  Paciflo  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

To  inoorporate  the  Lather  Statue  Association,  to 
erect  and  maintain  a  monument  or  statue  in  memory 
of  Martin  Luther  in  the  Dbtrict  of  Columbia. 

To  amend  section  1889  of  chapter  1,  title  28,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  gen- 
eral incorporation  acts  of  Territories. 

Detaohm^  Grundy  County,  Tennessee,  ftDm  the 
Southern  District  of  East  Tennessee,  and  attaching  it 
to  the  Middle  District  of  said  SUte. 

To  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  run  and  maric 
the  boundary-lined  between  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  State  of  TexoA,  in  connection  with 
a  similar  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  of 
Texas. 

To  provide  fbr  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  lots  in 
the  town  of  Peru,  Dubuque  County,  Iowa. 

To  empower  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish,  un- 
der oertam  conditions,  a  horse-railway  upon  and  over 
the  island  of  Rock  Iiitland,  and  the  bridges  erected  by 
the  United  States  connecting  the  cities  of  Davenport 
and  Kock  Island  therewith. 

To  donate  a  cemetery  site  on  the  public  lands  to  the 
dtyof  Kirwin,  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Providing  for  the  erection  of  u  building  to  contain 
the  records  of  the  library  and  rausuem  of  the  Medical 
Denortment,  United  States  Army. 

Extending  the  time  fixed  for  the  ioint  commission 
appointed  under  the  sundry  civil  act,  approved  July 
7, 1834,  to  submit  their  report. 

Anthoriring  the  printing  of  certain  naval  and  mili- 
tary reports. 

To  authorize  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

To  change  the  name  of  the  Manufacturers'  National 
Bank  of  New  York  to  the  Manufacturers'  National 
Bank  of  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 

To  provide  for  printing  the  annual  reports  of  the 
8mith.><onian  Institution. 

To  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  river  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

To  autnorixe  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Saint  Croix  river  at  the  most  accessible  point  be- 
tween Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn. 

To  authorize  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
I^ist  National  Bank  of  Lamed,  Kan.,  not  to  exceed 
$SSO,000. 

Granting  right  of  wav  to  the  Fremont,  Elk  Horn 
and  Missouri  Valley  Kailrood  Company  across  the 
Fort  Robinson  military  reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

To  authorize  suits  for  damages  where  death  results 
ftom  the  wrongful  act  or  neffloct  of  any  person  or 
corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  aathorixe  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the 
Mississippi  river,  one  within  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  one  between  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
ain. 

To  authorize  the  National  Bank  of  Blooroinfifton, 
IlL,  to  chanfte  its  name  to  the  first  National  Bank  of 
Bloomington,  III. 

To  ^ve  the  assent  of  Congress  to  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  bridge  by  the  £a«<t  and  fiddle  Tennessee 
Bailroad  Company  over  the  Cumberland  and  Caney 
Fork  rivers. 

To  change  the  name  of  the  Slater  National  Bank  of 
North  Providence,  R.  1. 

To  authorize  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

Providing  for  printing  additional  copies  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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To  authorize  the  printing  of  50,000  copies  of  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  me  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry for  the  year  1886. 

To  authorize  the  printing  of  400,000  copies  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  tne  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  ^ear  1885. 

Providing  for  printing  the  sixth  and  seventh  annual 
reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolo^v*. 

Providing  for  printing  monograph  2  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Various  bills  authorizing  the  erection  of  publio 
building,  the  piiroliaste  of  sites  or  an  increase  m  ap- 
propriations for  public  buildings  at  Council  Blutfs, 
Iowa ;  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. ;  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Aber- 
deen, Miss. ;  La  Crosse,  Wis. ;  Wichita,  Kan. ;  Port 
Townsend,  Wa^ih. ;  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Waco,  Tex.  ;  AugusU.  Me. ;  Tyler,  Tex. ;  Key  West, 
Fla. ;  Sprizigflela,  111. ;  Richinond,  Va. ;  Detroit, 
Mich.  ;  JNew  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Sacramento,  Cal. ; 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Erie,  Pa. 

Special  SodM  •f  the  Seuitoi— A  special  session 
of  the  Senate  began  at  noon,  March  4,  }S85. 
The  main  business  of  the  sessioD  after  the  inan- 
gnration  of  the  new  President  was  executive, 
and  consisted  in  action  on  bis  appointments, 
bat  there  was  a  spirited  discossion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  land  grants,  and  more  especially 
on  the  grant  to  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
and  Yicksbnrg  line,  commonly  known  aa  tne 
Backbone  Railroad.  Some  debate  also  occurred 
on  the  admission  of  Senator  Blair,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  had  been  appointed  tempora- 
rily his  own  successor  by  the  Governor  of  his 
State,  the  Legislature  haying  failed  to  provide 
for  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  at  the  meeting  of 
the  special  session : 

Thomas  A.  Hxhdrices,  of  Indiana,  Pretideni  ofths 

Senate. 

Alabama,  ArkantoM, 

James  L.  Poffh,  Antrutnt  H.  Gsriand, 

John  T.  Morgan.  James  K.  Jones. 

CdUfomia.  (Morado. 

John  F.  Miller,  Thomas  M.  Bowen, 

Lelsad  Stanliord.  Henry  M.  Teller. 

OofuueHeut,  Delaware 

Joseph  R.  Tlswlsy,  Thomas  Frsneis  Bqrsrd, 

Orvllle  H.  Piatt  EU  Ssnlsbory. 

Florida,  Ooorgia, 

WflUnflon  GsH,  Joseph  E.  Brown, 

Charles  W.  Jones.  Alfred  H.  Oolqnltt 

ItlinoU.  Indiana. 


Shelby  M.  CuDoid, 
John  A.  Logan. 

Iowa. 

WilHsm  B.  AlHaon, 
Jsmes  F.  Wilson. 

Kontuetif. 

James  B.  Beck, 
J.  0.  8.  Btackbum. 

Mladno. 

Eugene  Hals, 
Wimun  Pitt  Flye. 

Henry  L.  Dawes, 
George  F.  Hour. 

Minneoota. 

Bamnel  J.  B.  McMillan, 
Dwlght  M.  SabiB. 


Beqlunin  Harrison, 
Daidel  W.  Voorhees. 

JTantOB. 

John  J.  Ingalls, 
Preston  B.  Phuib. 

LouiHana. 

Bsndall  Lee-OlbsoB, 
James  J.  Eoatis. 

JforybMMf. 

Arthur  P.  Oonnsn, 
Epbraim  K.  Wilson. 

Omsr  D.  Oooger, 
Thomas  W.  Pahner. 

MinMotippi. 

James  Z.  Oeorge, 
Lofllns  Q.  0.  Lamar. 
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JHrnouri, 

Fnndi  M.  CookrsI], 
QMTge  G.  Vest. 

Jamas  O.  Fair, 
John  P.  Jonaa. 

WUUam  J.  Sawall, 
John  B.  McPheiaoB. 

Jforth  CkiroUtuB, 

Matthew  W.  Baaaom, 
2Sebalon  B.  Yanoa. 

OreQ(m. 

Joaeph  N.  Dolph, 
Jamea  H.  Blater. 

Bhod€ldand, 

Nalaon  W.  Aldrloh, 
Jonathan  Ohaoa. 


iraftraafai. 

Charlea  H.  Van  Wjtk. 
Charlaa  F.  liandonon. 

Avatln  F.  FIke, 
Haniy  W.  Blair. 

Jfev  York, 

Wamar  Miller, 
William  M.  Erarta. 

OkkK 

John  Sharman, 
Hauy  B.  FaynOb 

J.  D.  Cameron, 
John  J.  MltehaQ. 

Sou^  OaroUna. 

Matthew  C.  Butler, 
Wade  Hampton. 


Howell  £.  Jackaon, 
laham  O,  Hania. 

Vermont, 

Joatin  8.  MoiriD, 
Qeofve  F.  Edmunda. 

IFea<  Virginia, 

JohnaonN.  Gamden, 
John  E.  Kenna. 


Bamnal  Bell  Mazer, 
Bkhaid  Gokai 

VirffMa, 

WUUam  Mahone. 
Hanlaon  H.  Blddlebeivir. 

PhUetoB  Bawyer, 
John  G.  Bpooner. 


Messrs.  Bayard,  Ghirland,  and  Lamar  were 
appointed  to  Oabinet  offices,  and  in  plaoe  of 
the  last  named  £.  0.  Walthall  was  sent  as  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  before  the  dose  of  the 
session. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  March  4, 
the  persons  entitled  to  admission  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate-chamber  having  been  admitted 
to  the  places  reserved  for  them,  the  President^ 
Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  entered 
the  Senate-chamber,  accompanied  by  the  late 
President,  Hon.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  Mr.  Hansom,  and  Mr.  Hawley,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and 
was  escorted  to  a  seat  in  front  of  ^e  Secre- 
tary's desk,  and  the  late  President  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  seated  on  his 
right  and  left.  The  Vice-President  then  an- 
nounced that  the  Sergeant-at- Arms  would  eze- 
cate  the  order  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  in- 
aagoral  ceremonies  of  the  President  of  tiie 
United  States,  and  those  in  the  Senate-cham- 
ber proceeded  to  the  platform  on  the  central 
portico  of  the  Capitol.  There  President  Cleve- 
land delivered  the  following  inangnral  address : 

FiLLow-GmmrB :  In  the  prosenoe  of  this  vast  as- 
BembIag«of  mv  countrymen  I  am  about  to  supple- 
ment and  seal  by  the  oath  which  I  ahall  take  Uie 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  a  great  and  free  people. 
In  the  exerdse  of  their  power  and  right  of  seif-^v- 
emment  they  have  committed  to  oneof  their  fellow- 
citizens  a  supreme  and  sacred  trust ;  and  be  here  oon- 
secrates  himself  to  th^  service. 

This  impressive  eeremony  adds  UtUe  to  the  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility  with  which  I  contemplate  the 
duty  I  owe  to  all  the  people  of  the  land ;  noining  can 
relieve  me  ftt>m  anxiety  test  by  any  act  of  mine  their 
interests  may  suilbr,  and  nothing  is  needed  to  strength- 
en my  resolution  to  enga^Q  every  faculty  and  effort  in 
the  promotion  of  their  welfkre. 

Amid  the  din  of  party  strife  the  people's  choice  was 
made ;  but  its  attendant  droumstanoes  have  demon- 
strated anew  the  strength  and  safety  of  a  government 


by  the  people.  In  each  snooeeding  year  it  more  6Li 
ly  appears  that  our  democratio  principle  needs  no 
apology,  and  that  in  its  fearless  and  £utbftil  applioa- 
tion  is  to  be  found  the  surest  guanmtee  of  gooa  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  beat  results  in  the  operation  of  a  govern- 
ment, wherein  every  citizen  has  a  ahare,  lari^ly  de- 
pend upon  a  proper  limitation  of  purely  parasan  zeal 
and  effort,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  too  time  when 
the  heat  of  the  partisan  should  be  merged  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  citizen. 

To-day  the  executive  branch  of  the  Qovemment  ia 
transferred  to  new  keeping.  But  this  is  still  the  Gov- 
ernment of  all  the  people,  and  it  should  be  none  the 
less  an  object  of  their  rafectionate  solicitude.  At  this 
hour  the  animosities  of  political  strife,  the  bittemesa 
of  partisan  defeat,  and  tne  exultation  of  partisan  tri- 
umph, should  be  supplanted  by  an  ungruoging  acqui- 
eaoenoe  in  the  popular  will,  and  a  sober,  oonscientious 
concern  for  the  general  weal.  Moreover,  if,  ftam  this 
hour,  we  cheerfully  and  honestly  abandon  all  section- 
al prejudice  and  distrust,  and  determine,  with  manly 
confloence  in  one  another,  to  work  out  harmoniously 
the  achievements  of  our  national  destiny,  we  shall  de- 
serve to  realize  all  the  benefits  which  our  happy  form 
of  ffovemment  can  bestow. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  we  may  well  renew  the 
pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  which, 
launched  by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  con- 
secrated by  their  prayers  and  patriotic  devotion,  has 
for  almost  a  century  borne  the  hopes  and  the  aspire 
tions  of  a  great  people  through  prosperity  and  peace, 
and  through  the  shook  of  foreign  conflicts  aiui  the 
perils  of  domestic  strife  and  vicissitudes. 

By  the  Father  of  his  Country  our  Constitution  waa 
commended  for  adoption  as  "  tne  result  of  a  spirit  of 
amity  >nd  mutual  concession."  In  that  same  spirit 
it  should  be  administered,  in  order  to  promote  the 
lasting  welfiue  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  the  itill 
measure  of  its  priceless  beneflts  to  us  and  to  those 
who  will  succeed  to  the  blessinoB  of  our  national  life. 
The  huge  variety  of  diverse  and  competing  interesti 
subject  to  Federal  control,  persistently  seeking  the 
recognition  of  their  claims,  need  ^ve  us  no  fear  that 
"  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  "  will  fidl 
to  be  acoompliuied  if  in  the  halls  of  national  legisla- 
tion that  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  ooncesaon  shall 
prevail  in  which  the  Constitution  had  its  birth.  If 
this  involves  the  surrender  or  postponement  of  private 
interests  and  the  abandonment  of  local  advantages, 
compensation  will  be  found  in  the  assurance  that  tnus 
the  common  interest  is  subserved,  and  the  genersl 
wdfare  advanced. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duty  1  ^tJl  endeavor 
to  be  guided  by  a  just  and  unstrained  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  a  oareAil  observanoe  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  powen  granted  to  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment and  those  reserved  to  the  8tate  or  to  the 
|)eople,  and  by  a  cautious  appreciation  of  those  Amo- 
tions which,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  have  been 
especially  assigned  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

But  he  who  takes  the  oath  to-day  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Btatee 
only  assumes  the  solemn  obligation  which  eveiy  pa- 
triotic citizen,  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  in  the 
busy  marts  of  trade,  and  everywhere,  should  share 
witn  him.  The  Constitution  which  prescribes  his 
oath,  my  countrymen,  is  youn ;  the  Qovenment  you 
have  chosen  him  to  administer  for  a  time  is  yours ; 
the  suHhige  which  executes  the  will  of  fVeemen  is 
youn j  the  laws  ^md  the  entire  scheme  of  our  civil 
rule,  from  the  town-meeting  to  the  State  Capitola  and 
the  national  Capitol,  is  youn.  Tour  every  voter,  as 
surely  as  your  Chief  MafriHtrate,  under  the  same  high 
sanction,  though  in  a  different  sphere,  exerdaes  a 
public  trust.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  citizen  owes  to 
the  country  a  vigilant  watch  and  close  scrutiny  of  its 

Sublic  servants,  and  a  fkir  and  reasonable  eatimat>e  of 
leir  fidelity  and  usefhlness.    Thua  is  the  p6ople> 
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will  imprMted  upon  the  whole  fiismework  of  onr  civil  no  pretext  for  enadety  touching  the  protection  of  the 
polity — manicipel,  State,  and  Federal— and  this  is  the  fteedmen  in  their  rig[bts,  or  their  aeourity  in  the  en- 
price  of  our  liberty  and  the  inspiration  of  our  faith  in  joyment  of  their  privUeoes  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  republic.  its  amendments.  All  dlBCUBsion  as  to  their  fitness  for 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  serving  the  people  in  public  the  place  accorded  to  them  as  American  citizens  is  idle 
place  to  dosely  limit  public  expenditures  to  the  actual  and  unprofitable,  except  as  it  suggests  the  necessity 
needs  of  the  Oovemment  economically  administered,  for  their  improvement.  The  fact  that  they  are  citi- 
because  thia  bounds  the  ri^fht  of  the  Government  to  tens  entitles  them  to  all  the  rights  due  to  that  rela- 
exact  tribute  from  the  eanungs  of  labor  or  the  prop-  tion,  and  chaigw  them  with  all  its  duties,  obligations, 
erty  of  the  citizen,  and  because  public  extravagance  and  responsibilities. 

begets  extravagance  among  the  people.    We  should  These  topics,  and  the  constant  and  ever-vaiying 

never  be  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  and  prudential  wants  of  an  active  and  enterprising  population,  may 

economies  which  aro  best  suited  to  the  operation  of  a  well  receive  the  attention  and  the  patriotic  endeavor 

republican  form  of  government,  and  most  compatible  of  all  who  make  and  execute  the  Federal  law.    Our 

with  the  mission  of  the  American  people.    Thoee  who  duties  are  practical,  and  call  for  industrious  applica- 

are  selected  for  a  limited  time  to  manage  public  affiurs  tion,  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  claims  of  public 
are    ""    '  " 


their 

among  their  feUow-cidzens  aids  integrity  and  pro-  safed  to  man.  And  let  us  not  trust  to  human  effort 
motes  thrift  and  prosperity.  alone;  but,  humblv  acknowledging  the  power  and 
The  jipenius  of  our  institutions,  the  needs  of  onr  goodness  of  Almignty  Ood,  who  presides  over  the 
people  m  their  home-life,  and  tbe  attention  which  is  destinv  of  nations,  and  who  has  at  all  times  been  re- 
demanded  for  the  setUement  and  development  of  the  vealea  in  our  countiy*s  history,  let  us  invoke  his  aid 
resources  of  our  vast  territory,  dictate  the  scrupulous  and  his  blessing  upon  our  labors, 
avoidance  of  any  depaitura  irom  that  fbreign  policy  ^_^ 

commended  by  tiie  histoiy,  the  traditions,  and  tiie  CONlffiCTlCirr.    Stati  C«TenBMt  —  The  f ol- 

proeperity  of  our  republic.    It  is  the  policv  of  inde-  lowiog  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 

peafence,  ^vored  by  pur  podtion  and  defended  by  Governor,  Henry   B.   Harrison,   RepnbUcan; 

^li^T^lKML^Sr^'A^  Dentenant-Gov^^^^^                             Seore- 

poli<^  of  Seubrality,  rejecting  any  share  in  foreign  ^  of  State,  Oharlee  A.  Ruasell ;  Treasurer, 

broils  and  ambitions  upon  other  continents,  and  re-  Valentine  B.  Chamberlain ;  OomptroUer,  Ln- 

pellingtiieir  intension  henk    It  is  tiie  poUoy  of  Mon-  zerne  J.  Monson.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Oourt : 

T.^^y^S^^.^JfSS!^^\^l^I^  Ohief-jQstice,  John  D.  Park;  Associate  Jus- 

merce,  ana  nonest  xrienasiiip  witn  all  nations ;  en-  ^j          •wn*  ^^     r\          *,       -rv>t.A.n7rkj 

tangling  alliance  witii  none."  ^<5e8,   Elisha  Carpenter,  Dwight  W.  Pardee, 

X  due  regard  for  the  interests  and  prosnerity  of  all  Dwight  Loomis,  and  Miles  T.  Granger, 

the  people  demand  that  our  finances  shall  be  estab-  LegUttife  flMrtea. — The  Legislature  met  on 

Uahed  upon  such  a  sound  and  sensible  basis  as  shaU  January  7  and  adjourned  April  28.    The  fol- 

eecure  the  safety  and  confidence  of  business  interests,  irvn,;««  :- -  i.^w^Jl^'mw,  ^$  *i« J^«r^.ir  ^#  ^Ka  .aa. 

and  make  tiie  wage  of  labor  sure  and  steady ;  an<i  '?'^»^K  ^  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  ses- 

that  our  system  of  revenue  shaU  be  so  adjusted  as  to  MO^i  BO  far  as  of  general  interest  : 

relieve  the  people  of  unneoessary  tjaation,  baring  a  ooKsnnnioMAL  AMnrDxraTs. 

due  regaixi  to  the  interests  of  capital  invested  and  n      .     mi.  .#     i.  t     •  i  .                    _ij   a_ 

worU^men  employed  in  Ameri^n  industries,  and  ^^'T^*^  ^^  Legis^ture  mav  provide  tians- 

preveiSng  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  tiie  Treas-  P?'??*??  ^^S  J^  members  between  the^  homes  and 

5iy  to  toSpt  extravagance  and  waste.    Care  for  tiie  SfrtfojJ*-    The  object  is  to  do  away  witii  tiie  use  of 

property  of  the  nstion,  and  for  tiie  needs  of  future  set-  ™  ^^^  EJ??*  ?y  ™!™°?^      .  „    ,  ^  o*  . 

tieiS;  require  tiiat  the  public  domain  should  be  pro-  ^«*»rf.-That  plurshty  of  vot«s  ahill  elect  State 

teciedfh>m  purioining  schemes  and  unlawful  occu-  omoere.                         _^.^,,      ,            *.     .    « 

p^^Q          r          — e  ^  resolution  for  a  constitutional  convention  m  8ep- 

HPhe'conscience  of  the  people  demands  tiiat  tiie  In-  tember,  1886,  was  also  rejected. 

^ans,  within  our  bounduies,  shall  be  fidrly  and  hon*  vrATons 

S2LS^*^rf,rilbL?L*i,22S''^?h'  t"rfJi  to  Th«t  in  dy«  Mtion.  the  court  m»7  •dinit  hitherto 


S?h.bit.  «/;«rtom.1S&it  to  our  ciriU-  "^J^J^^^i  "ro^  W  **^  "^ 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administntion  of  JS*!  .^*  statutes  Ijb  revised, 

tiie  GovemmentSd  thrS^  S  buSnoM  prin-  .^ »°  S^^^TT  ^plicate  electaon  returns  of  State 

WM»  uvvmuuioui*  auu»u«*|^^uv0«iuu  v»  vumuiMs  pi«u  elcctious  shsll  bc  madc.  one  to  be  sent  withm  two 

ciplei  to  pubhc  ■««;.    As  ameMis  to  tins  end  civil-  Sa^  ^  the  SeSetttToJ  State;  Mother  within  ten 

•T'**  7^°™*;^''^!^  *°  ^^"^'^^Sf  ^-   Our  SvLttd&eSSS^poritonithth^ 

citiaens  have  the  nffht  to  protection  fh>m  the  mcom-        hr^  il   ^    •«««  w|<^i»»w^  w»»i* »»»  wv«vu ^  r^ 

^en^  of  pubUc  Smploy^sWS  hold  tiieir  pSSs  .  .TK*°  to^,"?***^^**  °»^?  atuens  may  vote  if  re- 
dely m  the  rew^^  '''^%s  ^f};}^  ^°s  y^»  'iSJ^i'i??''^^"^^ 

SiriptinTinflaence  of^^                            the  ^S^S^^"^^  *"^^  ^^""^^  ^^  ^^'  ^' 

vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect,  such  rewards.  *^2!;55i,ur«  ^.ww»^««   »^a    4w.«^  «»  /«.n«;n<*  •«« 

And  tiioM  who  worthily  seek  public  employment  rJ^^^SjTSSt^h^^Wi  n^^n J?H  2  v^  ^ 

have  tiie  right  to  insist  tiist  melit  and  competency  P^ThIl^JJ?^^i?^mm?2Si^^liV^lL^^ 

ShaU  be  re<S?ni2ed  instead  of  party  subaerviency,  or  .J^  ^^y^u^A  ^f^^wwi^*,^!^  N*^ 

tiie  surrender  of  honest  poUtioafbellef.                ^'  &^^«  P«>P**^  ^""^^^  <*'  ^^  ^^  aldermen  in  New 

In  tiie  admini^mtion  of  a  government  pledged  to  AuSoriring  tiie  New  Haven  and  Derby  road  to  ia- 

do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  there  should  be  ^r^^'^l^to^llo^lol^   i««  w  i^ 
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The  "  short  haul"  hUl,  to  prevent  discrimination  debt  (ezclnnve  of  $8,100  of  matured  bonds  not 

in  freight  rates.  presented)  amounted  to  $4,371,000.    The  bal- 

m^t  t  ELd    °^'^-'**"^^^*  '^^^^  oompanies  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  belonging  to  the 

Plaeinz  non-resident  assessment  oompanies  under  civil  list  was  $777,529.07.     The  total  resources 

control  or  the  Stace  Insurance  Depfutment.  of  the  treasury,  during  the  year  ending  Nov. 

Exempting  from  tax  |1,000  ol  estate  of  pensioned  30,  amounted  to  $4,155,765.86. 

;^idow8ormothewofBoIdiereOT8ail^  EdBeill*n.  —  The  census  of  January,  1885, 

Authonzmg  the  issue  of  $1,740,000  ot  State  bonds     ^^ ,^,  .i  ^ ,  ^^  ^.  ^k:i,i-««  u^*-,!!.-.  x 

to  take  up  6]Mr  cent  bonds  maturing  this  year.  showed  the  number  of  children  between  four 

Providmg  compulsory  educationfor  children  be-  and  sixteen  years  old  to  be  151,069,  92  per 
tween  eight  and  sixteen  in  the  public  schools,  unless  cent,  of  whom  attended  school  during  the  year 
otherwise  instructed  —  children  over  fourteen  may  ending  Aug.  81,  1885,  namely,  125,718  in  pub- 
labor  at  home  or  elsewhere.                        V.    1       ^  lie  schools  and  14,480  in  private  schools.    The 

That  eveiy  town  may  establish  evening  schools  and  ^^\^"^^*°  """    Jit      '"  r"^**!^  oy"""***-    *"^ 

receive  allowance  from  the  school  fund  at  $1.60  per  whole  expense  ot  the  puDlic  schools  (exclusive 

scholar.  of  the  Normal  School)  during  the  same  year 

That  in  factories  where  workmen  forfeit  wages  for  was  $1,852,221.45.     On  Nov.  80  the  capital  of 

leaving  without   notice,  they  mav  recover  a   like  jte  school  fund  was  $2,028,128.74.     For  the 

amount  ifdischarged  without  like  notice,  except  form-  ^^^_  ^«j:««  ^«  *k«4.  a^  :♦-  ;«^rv.»^  ™.«-  *-iin 

capacity,  misconduct,  or  "general  suspension  oVlabor."  y??^t^^>°8  on  that  day  its  income  was  $11R  - 

Creating  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  with  commis-  680.05,   and    its    disbursements    $130,580.18. 

sioner  and  clerk.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School, 

That  cities  and  boroughs  may  regulate  plumbing  Nov.  80,  was  170.    The  expenses  of  the  insti- 

Stamped.                                                 *~™e  Natfaul  Gurd* — The  National  Guard,  num- 

Begulating  the  sale  and  use  of  dynamite  and  like  bering  2,818  officers  and  men,  maintains  a  high 

compounds.  standard  of  discipline.    During  the  year  its 

^  Punishing  the  sale  or  jAvms  away  of  obscene  and  condition  was  improved  by  the  disbanding  of 

^^oralpicture.pape«,*^looa.and-thundernovels,"  ^^^  inefficient  companies,  and  the  organiza- 

That  agricultural  societies  shall  forfeit  the  State  aid  tion,  in  Stamford,  of  a  remarkably  good  one. 

if  liquor- Helling,  "  wheels,"  poola,  ete.,  %ra  allowed  on  The  armories  at  Bridgeport  and  New  London 

the  grounds.                    .  ,      ,                 ,     ,  bave  been  finished.    The  ordinary  expenses  of 

TKat  when  aniinals  are  infected  or  supposed  to  be,  maintaining  the  force  during  the  year  ending 

IStuaUoir^        ''''^'"     *^     '^'"^''^'''^^^  Nov.  80   were  $82,022.25,  Ling  I24,896!6i 

Changing  the  tree-planting  law  of  1881  so  as  to  give  less  than  for  1 884.    Tbe  military  commutatioB- 

teu  cents  a  year  bounty  for  each  tree  planted  and  tax  will  exceed  $101,000  for  the  year. 

cultivated  on  the  highway  for  three  years.  ^tg^  Insfltitleu.— in  May  th  e  center  building 

th^^SSLtiSttSr^reSScu^aSS?  r^Ji-^  -*"«  of  the  addition  to  the  Hospital 

Island.  foi^  the  Insane  were  nnished.     A  south  wmg 

That  the  State  fiscal  year  shall  end^June  80,  and  all  of  the  same  building  will  soon  be  completed. 

State  reports  shall  be  printed  before  November  1.  During  the  year  a  house  was  built  for  the  su- 

Insane  Hoapttal,  Middletown |fiO,000  ^#  i^o  :„  « -,^„- 

Supplying  deflcieney  in  school  ftiDd 14,000  oi  i*o  m  a  year. 

Militarv 100,000  The  number  of  boys  m  the  State  Reform 

S'.2±,id^ftiii::::::::::::::::::::.:::::::::  Zm  fJ^r'-  »5  ?*»T-  ^V"  *28,  and  the  nnmber 

Edncstton 204,000  discharged  dunng  the  year  was  198. 

L^J^gj^ UJM  •     The  Industrial  School  for  girls  had  under  its 

ESOTttve". .'. v.v.'.v.*.  .v.'.v.v.*.  .*."  .'.■;.*.*::.'!: ; : ; ; ; ; ;  28;too  charge,  Deo.  i,  280  girfs. 

Sundry  dvu 181,118  Banks. — ^The  number  of  savings-banks  in  the 

Contingencies. 10,000  State  is  84.    The  amount  of  their  deposits  on 

PtHtlcaL— On  November  8  one  half  of  the  Oct  1  was  $92,481,525.43,  an  increase  of  $1,- 

Senate  and  the  entire  House  of  Representatives  866,802.64  daring  the  year ;  the  number  of  de- 
were  chosen.     The  Legielature  of  1886  will  '  positors,  256,097,  an  increase  of  8,852. 

consist  of  18  Republicans  and  11  Democrats  Insinuice. — The  number  of  stock  fire-insur- 

in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  180  Republic-  ance  companies  organized  under  the  State  laws 

ans,  117  Democrats,  and  2  Independents.  is  10,  with  paid-up  capital  amounting  to  $10,- 

Orville  H.  Piatt,  Republican,  was  re-elected  801,500;  gross  assets,  $24,040,198:  and  sur- 

United  States  Senator.  plus  above  all  liabilities,  $5,967,556.  Number  of 

Flnancet — On  Oct.  1,  bonds  of  the  State  mutual  fire-insurance  companies,  17.  Amount 
amounting  to  $1,741,100,  bearing  interest  at  of  their  ajisets,  $1,195,297;  surplus  above  all 
6  per  cent.,  became  payable.  To  provide  for  liabilities,  $898,966.  Number  of  life-insurance 
their  payment  the  Treasurer  issued,  and  sold  companies,  nine.  Amount  of  gross  receipts, 
at  a  premium  of  about  four  fifths  of  1  per  $110,889,826:  liabilities,  $99,821,018. 
cent.,  new  bonds  amounting  to  $1,740,000,  pay-  Rallraads. — There  are  in  the  State  22  rail- 
able  in  twenty-five  years,  bearing  interest  at  roads.  The  number  of  men  employed  exceeds 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  The  interest  on  the  11,000.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  is  $58,- 
funded  debt  was  thereby  reduced  to  the  extent  578,477,  of  which  amount  stockholders  living 
of  $52,200  per  annum.    On  Deo.  1  the  funded  '  in  Oonnectiout  hold  $17,719,877.    The  number 
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of  passengers  carried  daring  the  year  ending  sapport  of  the  Senate^s  claim,  he  declined  while 

Sept.  80  was  17,480,921.    The  total  length  of  sitting  as  a  single  judge  to  assume  the  respon- 

the  roads  is  974  miles,  of  double  tracks  174  sibilitj  of  ordering  the  discharge  of  the  pria- 

miles,  and  of  sidings  257  miles.  oner.    An  appeal  was  thereupon  taken  to  the 

FMperSi — On  this  subject  the  Governor  says:  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  That 
*^  It  seems  clear  that  the  *  contract  system,*  so  tribunal  held :  1.  That  the  questions  put  to 
called,  which  prevails  in  a  considerable  number  the  witness  were  immaterial,  and  that  he  was 
of  towns,  furnishes  constant  opportunity  and  not  bound  to  answer  them.  2.  That  the  wit- 
temptation  for  great  abuses,  and  that  some  ness  had  a  right  to  have  the  advice  of  counsel, 
substitute  for  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  found,  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  that,  when  this  was 
I  recommend  careful  investigation  of  this  refused,  he  was  justified  in  withdrawing  from 
whole  matter,  and  the  enactment  of  such  legis-  the  committee.  8.  That,  except  when  engaged 
lation  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  prevent  in  jjudicial  functions  authorized  by  the  Oonsti- 
all  inhumanity  in  our  treatment  of  the  poor.*'  tution,  neither  branch  of  the  Legislature  has 

CONTEMPT  OF  LEdSLATIYE  AVTHOEITT.    On  any  power  to  punish  for  contempt  for  refusal 
Oct.  6,  1885,  the  New  York  Oourt  of  Appeals,  to  answer  questions.    It  accordingly  ordered 
the  State  court  of  last  redort,  rendered  an  opin-  the  discharge  of  McDonald.    The  Court  point- 
ion  of  wide  interest  and  importance,  holding  ed  out  that  the  specific  questions  which  the 
that  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  pow-  witness  was  punished  for  revising  to  answer 
er  to  require  a  witness  to  testify  before  a  legis-  were  the  following : 
lative  investigating  committee,  and  to  punish  D^you  keep  hooka  of  this  ooal  buBlnes*  t 
him  for  contempt  if    he  refuses    to  testify.  Do  you  carry  on  your  coal  buaineBs  any  differently. 
Early  in  January,  1884,  the  Senate  at  Albany  or  upon  any  different  ^stem,  from  what  you  do  your 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appoint-  buaineBs  witti  the  dty  f 
ment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  How  much  coal  do  you  keep  at  jrour  dock  I 
luwuw     \,  \  "i«^'»*  w.uu*ivTO^   w  tuT^i,A5i»M7  jj^^  uiuch  busmeM  do  you  do  m  the  way  of  coal  t 
charges  that  had  been  publicly  made  of  frauds  j  mean  ail  the  time. 

and  irregularities  in  the  Department  of  Public  Give  me  the  name  of  somebody  else  besides  Bobert 

Works  in  the  city  of  New  York.     Pursuant  Gubbings  that  waa  breakiug  stone  there  for  you. 

to  this  authority,  the  committee  proceeded  to  ,,  Who  are  they  (from  whom  you  get  chips)  exoept 

New  York  and  began  the  investigation.   Among  ^e  Tompkms  (Jove  people  f 

other  witnesses  William  McDonald  was  sum-  Ooncerning  these  inquiries  Justice  Learned, 

moned  to  appear  and  testify.     Alter  being  ex-  in  the  x)pinion  of  the  General  Term,  said :  *•*•  Aa 

amined  at  considerable  length,  he  declined  to  to  the  questions  respecting  the  business  of  the 

answer  certain  questions  put  to  him  by  the  witness,  we  can  not  see  the  least  pertinency  to 

committee,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  im-  the  subject  of  investigation.    There  does  not 

proper  and  impertinent,  in  that  they  were  in-  appear  to  be  anything  connecting  the  coal 

quiries  into  his  private  business  apart  from  his  business  with  the  alleged  frauds  and  irregulari- 

transiictions  with  the  Department  of  Public  ties.    The  questions  were  impertinent,  should 

Works.    He  subsequently  refused  to  submit  to  not  have  been  asked,  and  need  not  have  been 

further  examination  unless  he  could  be  attended  answered.*^ 

by  his  counsel  before  the  committee,  and  be  The  case  was  now  carried  to  the  Court  of 
allowed  to  act  on  the  advice  of  such  counsel  Appeals.  Here  the  power  exercised  by  the 
in  the  matter  of  answering  questions.  The  Senate  was  affirmed.  The  main  question,  the 
committee  denied  his  claimed  right  to  appear  Oourt  explained,  was  as  to  the  constitutionality 
by  counsel,  and  insisted  that  he  must  answer  of  the  State  statute  in  issue.  This  expressly 
the  questions  put  to  him.  This  the  witness  re-  gives  to  each  house  **  the  power  to  punish  as  a 
fused  to  do.  He  was  thereupon  reported  to  contempt,  and  by  imprisonment,  a  breach  of 
the  Senate  for  contempt  of  its  authority.  He  its  privileges  or  of  the  privileges  of  its  mem- 
was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  hers  ^*  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  one  of  which 
when  he  answered  that  he  was  willing  to  ap-  is  **  that  of  refusing  to  attend  or  be  examined 
pear  before  the  committee  and  answer  all  as  a  witness  either  before  the  House  or  by  a 
proper  and  material  questions  if  idlowed  the  committee  to  take  testimony  in  legislative  pro- 
advice  and  assistance  of  counsel,  but  not  other-  ceedings."  In  behalf  of  the  prisoner  it  was 
wise.  The  Senate  now  ad^'udged  him  guilty  contended  that  the  Legislature  had  no  constitu- 
of  contempt  and  ordered  his  imprisonment  in  tional  power  to  pass  the  statute,  and  in  sup- 
the  Albany  Oounty  Jail  until  the  ac^oumment  port  of  this  view  the  case  of  Kilboum  m. 
of  the  Legislature,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  Thompson  was  cited,  in  which  the  United  States 
order  of  the  Senate.  He  was  accordingly  im-  Supreme  Oourt  denied  to  Congress  the  power 
prisoned.                         '  to  punish  for  contempt  except  in  certain  cases. 

Soon  afterward  his  case  was  brought  before  (For  this  opinion,  see  "  Annual  Cyclop»dia " 

Judge  Westbrook,  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  for  1882,  page  698.)    The  Court  of  Appeals  re- 

Kaheaa  corpu»  proceedings.    That  judge  ren-  marked  that  that  case  did  not  arise  under  any 

dered  an  elaborate  opinion,  maintaining  that  act  of  Congress  authorizing  either  house  to 

the  Senate  was  not  vested  with  the  power  punish  contumacious  witnesses,  for  there  was 

which  it  had  exerdsed,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  no  such  act    The  (question  was  whether  a  gen- 

that  there  was  no  little  Judicial  authority  in  eral  power  to  punish  contempts  was  inherent 
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in  Oongress,  as  neceseary  to  the  ezerciBe  of  its  «▼)]>  is  one  wMcli  has  from  time  immemoriil  beea 

functions  independent  of  any  statute.    "The  2®*"?!iP~®*?^v?"l*?*u^  exeraaed  byle^da- 

-«— ^  «^«,  i^^fi^JL  «»  n  ♦u^  n,^JL*  ^mr^^^^A^A   (i ;-  »▼«  bodiea.    In  this  State  xt  does  not  reat  upon  prece- 

case  now  before  us,"  the  Court  proceeded,  "is  ^^  ^^^jy^  ^nt  ia  expreaalv  conferred  byrt&itaa, 

entirely  diiierent.    It  anses  under  a  statute  which  proyes  that  every  cnairman  of  a  committee 

enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York.    The  either  of  the  Benate  or  Uie  Aaaembly,  or  of  any  joint 

inquiry  is,  not  wnetiber  the  power  to  enact  committee,  ia  authorised  to  administer  oatha  to  wit- 

such  a  law  is  to  be  found  in  tibe  State  Consti.  ^ll^oTutepp^L^tiSn^'J^^  JSS'f^ 
tutaon,  but  whether  such  legisktion  is  prohib-  peraona  and  papira,  the*  chairman  haa  the  power, 
ited  or  restrained  by  that  instrument,  or  by  the  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  to  issue  oompul- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Except  as  aoiy  prooeea  for  the  attendance  of  any  witneaa  within 
thus  limited,  the  State  LegisUture  possesses  the  gtate  whom  the  committee  may  wiab  to  examine, 
*\^^  «rk^i^  L»:.i.^»A  «vrv»^«  ^p  4.1./ a«^.f  A  «)  and  to  issue  commiaaions  for  the  exammation  of  wit- 
toe  whole  legiriative  power  of  the  State."  ^^gg^  ^^^  ^^^1^^  g^^^^^    rp^  ,^^^1^^,^  ^  witneaa  to  pun- 

The  mam  ground  on  which  the  statute  was  as-  ishment  as  for  a  contempt,  the  testimony  sou^t  must, 
sailed  was  that  it  confers  upon  each  of  the  two  aa  haa  already  been  shown,  relate  to  a  legialatiTe  pro- 
houses  a  power  that  is  in  its  nature  judicial,  **?^*^* -,  ,  .  .  ,  .^. 
tohe.r,«4jadge,and«,ndemn;th«tnoB»oh  ttJL*J?lu^S?S  SSutoS?^rSS.S^ 
power  can  be  conferred  upon  the  Legislature  legislative  committees  to  take  testimony  and  to  sum; 
Itself,  or  either  branch  of  it ;  that  judicial  power  mon  witnesses.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  mdispenaa- 
is  vested  only  in  the  courts,  and  can  be  rightly  ble  to  intelli^nt  and  effectual  Icffialation  to  ascertain 
exercised  only  by  them.  To  this  the  Court  re-  the  acta  which  are  <^ed  to  rive  rise  to  the  necea- 
plied  that  notwithstanding  the  general  division  Jg  fZJ^^^^T'^^ixh^^^^^ 
01  governmental  powers  mto  iegislatiTe.  ezecu-  ^ence  of  a  statute  to  that  effect,  either  house  would 
tive,  and  judicial,  6ertain  powers  in  their  na-  have  the  power  to  imprison  a  recuaant  witneaa.  I 
ture  judicial  are  by  the  express  terms  of  the  ^^^  °ot  Ji^d  to  the  chum  that  a  statute  authorinng  it 
fMjLtA  rinnAfitntinn  TTMfoA  in  f Ha  T^oiftUHirA  ^  enforce  its  process  in  that  manner  is  in  excess  of 
^.^  «i?  i#  «I  :!?i  f  ^^"*"^^®-.  the  legislative  power.  To  await  the  alow  process  of 
The  power  of  impeachment,  for  example,  indiclment andmoeecutlon for  a misdemeahor might 
IS  vested  m  the  Assembly.  Each  house  is  prove  quite  inelfectual,  and  necessary  legislation  mi|fat 
made  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  elec-  be  obstructed  and  perhaps  defeated  if  the  legislative 
tion  of  its  own  members ;  other  instances  might  ^^  ^J^^,  ^^^  "il  ™o™  summary  means  of  en- 
bo  cited  "I  think  it  would  be  going  too/ar,"  '^Vfo'TZt^^r^S ^^'^,^!^^. 
says  Judge  Rapallo,  who  delivered  the  opinion  ing  ita  existence.  It  is  a  limited  power  and  ahould  be 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  "  to  say  that  every  kept  within  ito  proper  bounds,  and  when  these  are 
statute  is  necessarily  void  which  involves  ao-  exceeded  a  iurisdictional  question  is  presented  which 

any  degree  of  a  judicial  character,  if  not  ex-  gtitutional  and  valid. 

pressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution.   Where  Throughout  this  Union  the  practice  of  legislative 

the  statute  relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the  bodies,  and  in  Uiia  State  the  statutes  existinf  at  the 

legislative  body  itself  and  is  necessary  or  ap-  tune  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  whose 

propriate  to  enable  it  to  performita  oonstitn-  l^±^  ZZ  ^e^n^^T^e^i^oSS^ 

tional  functions,  I  can  not  regard  it  as  such  an  nition  of  the  right  Neither  house  to  compel  the  att^- 

invasion  of  the  province  of  the  judiciary  as  anoe  of  witnesses  for  legislative  purposes,  aa  one 

should  bring  It  within  any  implied  prohibition  which  haa  been  generally  conceded  to  be  an  appropri- 

of  the  State  Constitution.     That  instrument  f®  ^^<*  J»  ^\^^S  "f  ^?S^.»??°'  ^^  **'^«  ^^55^ 

/.^n4-.«,.o  w.^  ^^^w.^^  •..^»;<.{^«  ^^^i..:,.^  «««.  ^f  ^  say  the  least,  the  Stete  Legislature  has  consUtu- 

oontains  no  exprew  provision  declaring  any  of  tional  authority  to  regulate  mJenforoe  by  statute, 
the  privileges  of  the  members  of  either  house, 

except  that  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  Having  laid  down  these  general  principles, 
house  the  members  shall  not  be  questioned  in  the  Court  went  on  to  consider  their  applica- 
any  other  place.  Even  the  privilege  of  exemp-  tion  to  the  case  before  it.  Two  points  were 
tion  from  arrest  during  the  sessions  is  not  de-  presented  f or  conmderation :  First,  whether  the 
dared.  No  power  to  Keep  order  or  to  punish  investigation  was  one  with  legitimate  legiala- 
members  or  others  for  disorderly  conduct,  or  tive  ends  in  view ;  second,  whether  the  specific 
to  expel  a  member,  is  contained*  in  the  State  questions  (given  above)  which  the  witness  re- 
Constitution,  as  it  is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  itised  to  answer  were  pertinent  and  proper. 
United  States.  All  these  matters  are  in  this  The  Court  disposed  of  the  second  point  by 
State  left  uuder  the  regulations  of  the  statutes,  saying  that  "  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
and  there  is  not  even  express  authority  to  en-  discuss  it,  because  the  contempt  charged  con- 
act  such  statutes.  The  necessity  of  the  powers  sisted,  not  merely  of  the  witnesses  refusal  to 
mentioned  is  apparent  and  is  conceded  in  all  answer  those  questions,  but  of  his  refusing  to 
the  authorities,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  be  further  examined  or  to  remain  in  attend- 
statutes  upon  the  subject  must  authorize  some  ance  upon  the  committee,  though  informed  that 
action  partaking  of  a  judiciiJ  character.  If  his  examination  was  not  concluded  and  warned 
that  feature  is  a  fatal  objection,  it  annuls  aU  the  not  to  leave,  and  that  if  he  left  he  did  so  at  his 
statutory  provisions  in  which  it  appears.''  The  own  peril.  His  refusal  to  be  further  examined 
opinion  then  proceeds  as  follows.  or  to  remain  in  attendance  was  placed  upon 
The  power  of  obtaining  information  for  the  purpoee  *^®  ground  that  the  committee  reftised  to  rec- 
of  fhuning  laws  to  meet  supposed  or  apprwended  ognize  his  right  to  be  attended  by  counsel  and 
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act  under  his  advice  in  answering  qnestions,  of  Public  WorkB  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  with  power 

bnt  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  oonstitu-  {p  "J<*  for  penons  and  p^pew,  end  said  committee  u 

tional  or  legal/right  to  the  aid  of  counsel  on  ^Tn'il'lSd'.SSun^T-^^^ 

aocn  examination.    The  constitntional  f>rovi9-  the  thorough  dischaTge  of  the  duties  heraby  imposed. 

ion  on  that  sobject  is  that  *  in  any  trial  in  any  Such  compiittee  to  report  the  reault  of  such  investiga^ 

conrt  whatever  the  party  accused  shall  be  al-  ^°)  <^d  its  leoommendationB  oonoeminff  the  same. 

lowed  to  appear  and  defend,  to  pemm  and  with  ^'^tn^X^  ^".S^tif Sj^^iS'te?^ 

counsel,  as  m  dvil  actions.       Inis  nrovision  o^ly  purpoee  of  the  investigation  was  to  satisfy  the 

has  been  very  liberally  construed,  and  held  to  tax-payers  of  the  State  as  to  the  truth  of  the  chaives, 

apply  to  trials  before  any  authority  having  juris-  or  to  relieve  the  department  from  reproach,  and  no 

diction  to  try.    In  the  case  of  The  People  ex  Either  action  was  oontempUted  or  could  be  h*d  in 

rrf.  Nichols'^,  the  Mayor  This  court  helcT  that  t^thS'S,'  SJdSSi  WSSi  S.^'SS^^^S'  i^ 

a  police  commissioner,  appearmg  before  the  such  was  not  the  case.    The  Department  of  Public 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  show  cause  Works  was  created  and  its  duties  pre«cribed  bv  a  stat- 

why  he  should  not  be  removed  for  cau^e  pur-  ute  of  the  State,  and  if  the  system  was  so  disfective 

auant  to  the  statute,  was  entitled  to  be  defend-  ^^j^rtWiSe^^^ 

ed  by  counsel.    But  here  the  relator  was  not  gf^  poSw of  the  Legiaktura  tocSSt  them.*  That 

on  trial,  nor  was  he  a  party,  but  be  was  a  mere  some  action  of  this  natura  was  in  contemplation  is  in- 

witness  called  upon  to  testify  in  relation  to  dioated  by  the  provision  in  the  resolution  requiring 

charges  against  another  person,  and  there  was  the  committee  to  report  tiie  result  of  ^  investigation 

VIA  ^i>i^<»««<i{»M  ^,^1,^^  .^.^vnA      A  a  ».«ii  and  Its  recommendations  concermng  the  same.    The 

no  tnal  pending  ag^nst  any  one.    As  well  Legislature  had  no  power  to  remo^eSie  Commissioner 

might  a  witness  exammed  before  a  grand  jury  or  any  officer  of  the  department,  and  the  only  action 

oonducting  the  investigation  of  a  charge  against  the  committee  could  recommend  would  be  appropri- 

another  person  with  a  view  to  his  indictment  ste  legislation  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fhiuds  or 

daira  the  right  to  be  attended  by  counsel  and  ^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^  %^t 

raawer  under  his  advice.     We  do  hot  think  deredmore  difficult  by  le^lation.    We  are  bound  to 

that  a  mere  witness  has  this  right"  presume  that  the  action  of  the  l^Uitive  bodj  was 

In  considering  whether  the  investigation  with  a  legitimate  object,  if  it  is  capable  of  bemg  so 

was  within  the  scope  of  legislative  functions,  construed;  and  we  luive  no  right  to  assume  tiiat  the 

«ita  n^n^  a»{A  .  contrary  was  intended.    The  same  pnnciple  which 

vne  uoun  saia .  rendere  it  the  duty  of  tiie  courts  to  Wd  legislative 

We  are  Anally  brought  to  tiie  consideration  of  Uie  ^^^?  '^^^yju^^^.  '*  unduly  encroadies  upon  the 

important  and  more  d^btftil  question  whether  the  in-  P«>^'™<»  <"  tbe  judiciarv  forbids  interference  by  the 

vetoation  which  tiie  committee  was  conducting?  was  ¥*«' ^**\  *^«  ^^  "^^l^i^^^^X^  ^^^  *""i 

a  iMMUitive  proceeding  which  tiie  Hou.^  was  autiior-  2f«  <>'  ^'^^S  ^hscreUon  m  maCten  witiiln  the  nnge  of 

iieJto  instituta.    This  is  a  jurisdictional  question,  for  their  constitutional  powere. 

that  must  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  tea-  reversed  the  opinion  of  the  Qeneral  Term  be- 

timony  was  sought  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  in  the  low,  which  held  the  commitment  illegal  and 

performance  of  any  of  ita  constitutional  fimctions.  An  unwarranted.    Bat  McDonald  was  not  ordered 

mvestigation  mrtituted  for  tiie  mere  sake  £investi-  to  prison  again,  or  to  make  further  answer,  for 

e£S5eS^M-t'^jr;S?<JlhrXJl^  there^o^^^^^ 

rspon  which  the  House  could  act,  but  merely  intended  '^^  ended  with  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 

to  sabject  a  party  or  body  investigated  to  public  ani-  COHWAT,  HVGHt     See  FaBOUB,  Fbbdbbiok  J. 

madveruon,  or  to  vhidicate  him  or  it  from  uz^ust  COEEA,  a  kingdom  in  eastern  Asia,  lying  b^ 

aspersions  where  the  Legislature  had  no  power  to  put  twAAn  Rn<uiiA  nnA  iHa  EflntAm  Raa^  tmA  hAtwAAn 

Wm  or  it  on  trial  for  the  supposed  oflfenses,  and  no  y      "     T^I?     ine  iiAStern  oea,  ana  oeiween 

legislation  was  contemplated  but  the  proceedhig  must  •*  *P*"*  "^^  Uhma.     It  was  known  to  the  Arabs, 

necessarily  end  with  the  investigation,  wouM  not,  who  traded  and  settled  there  in  the  ninth  cent- 

in  onr  judgment,  be  a  legislative  proceeding  or  ^vo  ury,  calling  it  Sila,  after  Sin-lo,  the  chief  of 

to  either  house  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  attendance  the  three  peninsular  states.    The  natives  call 

^lSSlSlio°'iffiSoSTnt  ttltJSltt;  «'«5'  ««°n  OhO-een  (moroing calm),  the  foil 

State  are  ordered  to  be  investigated  it  is  generally  name  being  Tai  (great),  or  Ta  (all,  entire)  Oho- 

with  the  view  of  some  leffislatnre  action  respectinff  sen.    The  names  borne  by  the  Coreans  indi- 

them,  and  the  same  may  be  sud  m  respect  to  public  cate  the  epochs  of  their  history.    They  are,  old 

^^j^^J^^^^!'^^^^''^^'^''^^^''^^^  OhO-sen  (B.  o.  1122-a.  d.  9),  San-han,  or  the 

"  Whereas  mve  charges  of  ftaud  and  irregularities  "^1*1^  Kingdoms  (a.  d.  9-960),  Korai  (domain 

have  been  miSe  fVom  time  to  time  by  tiie  public  press  of  Ko),  whence  our  "  Oorea  "  (960-1 892),  and 

and  reoentiy  by  the  Union  Lesffue  Club  of  the  dty  modem  OhO-sen,  founded  in  1892.  The  ances- 

of  New  York  agamst  Hubert  O.  Thompson,  Commis-  tor  of  Confucius,  Ki-tee.  on  the  fall  of  the  Shang 

penons,  never  been  satisftctorily  explained  or  fldrly  *"e  northeast  and  founded  Uho-sen,  a  kmg- 

TSftited;  and  whereas  it  b  of  vital  importance  to  Hi  dom  which  lay  partly  within  the  peninsula, 

the  tax-payen  of  the  State  that  the  heada  of  all  public  The  Ooreans  reverence  him  as  their  first  an- 

demitinents  should  be  beyond  reproach ;  tiierefore  oestor.    Near  the  Ohriatian  era,  this  Oh(V-sen 

"  Sitohsd,  Thst  the  standing  Committee  on  tiie  J"  annexed  to  China.     Within  the  peninsula, 

AHUn  of  Citloe  of  the  Senate  be  and  it  hereby  is  di-  ^he  independent  tnbes  developed  into  three 

rsoted  and  empowered  to  investigate  the  Department  kingdoms  which,  becoming  vassals  of  China, 
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and  her  i>npils  in  ciTilitation,  tranMnttt«d  to  AiMud  PtpvbllM.— The  peninBalai,  which  ii 
jspui  emigrants,  Buddhist  miBsioDarieg,  arts,  600  miles  long,  varies  from  400  to  120  miles  in 
and  sciences.  After  monj  wars  with  either  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  nearlj  80,000 
coQDtrf,  and  among  thu  three  states  thetn-  square  lailea,  or  twice  (be  size  of  Ohio,  with  a 
selves,  political  Tinitj/  was  givea  to  tbe  penin-  cosst-lioe  of  1,740  miles.  The  official  enuroer- 
■nla  bj  King  Wn,  who  united  the  San-han  into  ation  of  booses,  made  thirtj-three  years  ago, 
one  state,  named  Eorai.  He  divided  the  coon-  as  noted  by  Diillet,  gave  the  onmberat  1,700,- 
tr;  into  eight  provioces,  fixing  bis  capital  at  000,  and  that  of  tlie  people  at  7.000,000 ;  and  a 
Santo,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  8£ouL    Daring    Japanese  writer  in  86011I  sajs  that  according 

to  a  ceoBUB  made  in  1881 
the  population  is  6,840,000. 
Beyond  the  Tnmen,  in  Rus- 
sia, there  are  at  least  10,000 
CoreaUB,  2,000  of  whom  live 
at  or  near  Vtadivostok. 

UdH&T  aid  HuMt. — The 
revenue  of  the  King  or  Gov- 
eminent  Is  deriv&d  entire- 
ly from  the  land-tax,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few 
traces  of  trade  or  indnstry 
snch  as  are  seen  in  Japan  or 
China.    Cereals  are  largely 
nsed  as  money.   The  nnit  of 
cultivable  land  for  revenue 
purposes  is  the  ij/el,   the 
equivalent  of  which  in  oar 
superficial  measure  can  not 
be  stated,  because  it  is  the 
amonnt  of  land  capable  of 
producing     one     oundred 
sheaves  of  rice.    This  crop 
varies  in  valae  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  season, 
but  averages  a  faalf-boshej 
of  clean  white   grain.     A 
tyel  or  aet  of  land  ia  worth 
100,000  tapet  or   "cash," 
which  is  equivalent  to  abont 
twenty  dollars.     The  esti- 
m&t«d   total  yield    of  the 
coontry  is  468,360  ij/el  of 
rioe-laud  and  800,807  tj/el 
of  other  cereals,  or  an  av- 
erage  anunel    crop  worth 
$1C,S62,260.    The  land-tax, 
payable  at  optiuo  in  money 
or  in  kind,  is  TSO  Corean 
taels,  ornyan;(north  twen- 
ty cents),  or  $160  per  100 
tyel  for  rice-land,  and  about 
GOO  nyanff,  or  tlOO  per  hyel, 
of  other  cereals.     The  an- 
nual governmental  revenue 
of  Corea  is  thus  seen  to  be 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centnries  the  Uon-    only  abont  $950,000,  or  lees  tlian  a  million 
gols  occupied  Corea.     On  their  fall,  and  the    dollars — a  sure  proof  of  the  great  poverty  of 
rise  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China,  the  Coreans    the  country,  acknowledged  by  all  visitors  to 
threw  off  the  Mongol  yoke,  restored  their  old    the  peninsula.     A  more  equitoble  system  of 
name,  OhO-sen,  and  the  modem  order  of  things,     tssniion,  better  government,  and  the  develop- 
and  established  their  liovt,  or  capital,  on  Han    ment  of  the  undoubted  natural  resources,  will, 
river.     The  Japanese  invasion  of  1092-1097,    as  in  the  case  of  Japan,  change  a!l  this, 
andtbatof  theHant«hoo8  in  1627,  greatly  im-       Pkydtal  eeorrapty.— The  peninsula  consists 
poverished  the  nation.    From  the  effects  of    of  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  running  from 
these  wars  Corea  has  not  yet  recovered,  and    north  to  south,  which  makes  eastern  Corea  a 
(HiA-sen  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  countries.  ridge   and  western  Corea  a  slope.    fYonting 
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the  Sea  of  Japan,  from  the  Tnmen  river  to  meeting  with  reverses  at  a  fortified  monastery, 

Fasan,  is  a  barrier  of  precipitous  cliffs  or  steep  came  away  inglorioasly  to  find  his  hasty  action 

inclines,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  sea-beach,  disapproved  at  Paris.    Stories  of  golden  coffins 

Only  three  provinces  lie  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  costly  maosoleoms  in  Oorea  had  long  at- 

bnt  few  dties,  harbors,  or  islands,  and  most  of  tracted  the  capidity  of  adventurers,  and  dur- 

the  river-sources  are  in  the  mountain-tops  of  ing  this  same  year  a  party  of  Americans  and 

this  portion,  but  on  the  side  toward  Ohina.  British  ascended  the  Ping- Yang  river  in  An- 

The  interior  is  broken  up  by  countless  smaUer  gust  on  the  armed  schooner  General  Sherman, 

chains  and  sours,  making  the  surface  one  of  but  near  the  city  in  which  rumor  loc-ated  the 

continual  unanlations  traversed  by  river-ba-  royal  tombs  they  were  all  slain  by  the  infnri- 

sins  and  valleys,  with  few  or  no  plains  of  nota-  ated  natives.    In  April,  1867,  a  refugee  Frenc^ 

ble  size.    On  the  west  coast  lie  five  provinces,  priest  piloted  a  party  of  srave-robbers  to  Nai- 

many  cities,  harbors,  and  river- months,  besides  po  to  steal  the  bones  of  the  regent's  ancestors, 

that  vast  number  of  islands  constituting  *'  the  to  hold  them  to  ransom.    Though  foiled  by 

Oorean  Archipelago."    The  chief  rivers  deter-  heavy  masonry,  the  party  got  off  with  the  loss 

mine  the  political  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  of  only  two  men. 

eight  provinces  of  which  are  so  many  river-       RclaflMs  with  the  United  StatoSi — ^Two  Ameri- 

basins.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tnmen  and  can    officers,    Shnfeldt  and  Febiger,  in  the 

the  Yalu  on  the  north,  dividing  Oorea  from  Wachusett  and  Shenandoah,  visited  the  coast, 

Russia  and  Ohina ;  the  Han,  *^  the  river "  by  but  obtained  no  satisfaction.     Rear- Admiral 

excellence,  is  the  largest,  and  on  it  the  capital  is  John   Rodgers,    in    1871,  entered   the    Han 

situated.    Traversmg  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  landed  750  men,  and  shelled  the  forts 

peninsula,  its  channel  is  conspicaons  even  in  the  from  the  gunboats.    In  forty-eight  hours  the 

sea,  and  its  spring  floods  are  often  very  de-  naval  battalion  captured  6  forts,  60  flags,  and 

structive.    The  Tatong,   Kim,  and  Nak-tong  480  pieces  of  artillery.     Diplomatically  the 

are  important  and  historic  streams.    Few  are  mission    was   a   failure,   but^  from  a  naval 

navigable  to  any  considerable  distance,  but  view,  a  superb  success,  which  so  impressed 

French  war-vessels  have  anchored  in  the  Han,  the  Ooreans  as  to  incline  them  to  treat  with 

off  S^ul,  and  Ohine^e  gunboats  have  ascended  civilized  nations.    In  1876  the  Japanese  secured 

the  Talu  a  distance  of  twenty -five  miles.    Oo-  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  on  the  7th  of  May, 

rea  has  '*  scientific  frontiers,*'  and  ber  bounda-  1882,  Oommodore  R  W.  Shnfeldt,  after  a  year's 

ries  are  wholly  of  mountain,  river,  and  sea.  preliminary  labor  in  Ohina,  signed  at  Ohi-mtU- 

The  bodies  of  water  on  either  side — ^tlie  Sea  of  po,  near  In-cliiun,  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 

Japan,  Yellow  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Pechili — ^are  United  States.    In  July  the  Japanese  legation 

quite  shallow,  but  full  of  the  fish  that  forms  so  at  S6onl  was  destroyed  in  a  not,  and  several 

large  a  portion  of  the  national  diet.    The  cli-  of  its  members  were  slain.    Japanese  and  Ohi- 

mate  is  one  of  great  variety ;  the  northern  nese  troops  were  landed  in  Oorea,  and,  by  order 

parts,  in  which  are  many  mountains  and  much  of  Li-Hung  Ohang  and  the  stratagem  of  Ohi- 

ice  and  snow,  being  like  British  America,  and  nese  officers,  Tai-wen  Kun,  the  old  resent,  was 

the  southern  reminding  one  of  the  Oarolinas.  carried  off  to  Ohina.    Oorean  parties  had  been 

With  a  heavy  rain  and  snow  fall,  and  the  ex-  divided  into  Progressive,  or  "  civilization,"  and 

tremes  of  summer  and  winter  temperature,  the  Oonservative,  or  pro-Obi  nese  and  *'  port-clos- 

fanna  and  flora  partake  of  the  characteristics  ing."    The  Liberals,  now  in  considerable  power 

of  both  glacial  and  sub-tropical  countries.  after  the  fall  of  Tai-wen  Run,  compelled  the 

Fere^  InfMBce.  —  Ohristianity  was  intro-  making  of  treaties  with  other  nations.    In  1888 

duced  into  Oorea  in  1777  by  a  native  who  had  Gen.  Lucius  H.  Foote,  appointed  minister  of 

visited  the  Jesuits  in  Peking,  and  returned  with  the  United  States,  Feb.  26,  arrived  at  S^oul  and 

Ohristian  literature,  and  the  plain  of  Nai-po  is  exchanged  ratifications  May  19,  the  Monocaoy 

called  '^  the  cradle  of  the  faith  "    In  1794  the  saluting  the  Oorean  fiag  with  guns  that  had 

first  Roman  Oatholio  Ohinese,  and  in  1885  the  sent  shells  into  the  Han  forts  in  1870. 
first  French  priest,  crossed  the  ice  of  the  Yalu        In  September  a  Oorean  embassy,  consisting  of 

river  in  disguise.    So  successful  was  the  propa-  Min- Yong  Ik  and  Hong-Yong  Sik  and  nine  other 

gation  thatin  1860,  the  year  in  which,  byOount  persons,  arriving  in  New  York,  had  audience 

Ignatieff's  diplomacy  with  Ohina,  the  bound-  of  President  Arthur.    Three  of  the  embassy 

aries  of  Russia  touched  those  of  Oorea,  the  returned  home  by  way  of  Europe  on  the  U.  >. 

converts  numbered  20,000,  led  by  twelve  for-  S.S.  Trenton.    The  British  and  German  trea- 

eigners.    In  1864  the  direct  royal  line  founded  ties  were  signed  Nov.  26,  1883,  followed  later 

in  1392  came  to  an  end,  and  a  lad  twelve  years  by  those  of  Italy,  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  Herr 

old  was  named  heir,  his  father,  a  court  noble,  Paul  von  M6llendorf  was  made  adviser  to  the 

being  made  Tai-wen  Kun,  or  regent.    Under  Oorean  Foreign  Office, 
his  instigation,  in  1866,  persecutions  broke  out;        iBprDveMeats.  —  On  the  28th  of  February, 

nine  French  priests  were  seized,  and,  with  a  1884,  Oorea  was  connected    by  telegraphic 

nnmberof  native  Oh ristians,  beheaded.    Admi-  cable  firom  Nagasaki  to  Fusan  with  the  rest 

ral  Roze,  with  a  French  force  of  seven  vessels,  of  the  world.     The  issue  of  silver  coins,  the 

sailed  into  the  Han  river  to  avenp:e  their  death,  placing  of  the  customs  service  under  the  snper- 

With  660  marines  he  burned  Eang-wa,  but,  vision  of  foreign  experts,  the  appdntment  of 
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a  oonsnl-general  in  New  York,  the  abolition  of  jetty,  bnt  lighters  and  veBsek  drawing  not 
the  old  fairs  at  the  frontier-gate,  and  the  oon-  over  16  feet  can  anchor  in  a  creek  or  narrow 
centration  of  trade  at  the  porta,  promise  well  channel  near  the  shore.  The  distance  by  land> 
for  the  commercial  development  of  the  conntry.  roads  to  84oal  is  25  miles,  bnt  by  water  is 
The  Oatbrak  if  1884«~Tbe  early  history  of  over  50.  Fnsan.  on  the  soatheast  coast,  in  lati- 
the  Japan  of  onr  generation  is  repeated  in  tnde  north  85°  T  and  longitude  east  128°  2',  is 
Oorea.  At  the  end  of  1884  the  popular  feel-  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  pine-clad  biU, 
ing  against  the  rapacious  Chinese  soldiery  was  10  miles  from  the  city  of  Tong-nai.  The  bar- 
very  bitter,  while  at  the  same  time  the  liberal  bor  is  spacious  and  inclosed  by  sheltering  hills, 
leaders  were  threatened  by  plots,  of  which  ob-  with  good  anchorage.  The  Japanese  dwellers 
taining  knowledge,  they,  in  self-defense,  or-  here  since  1876  vary  in  number  between  one 
ganized  an  uprising  by  which  obnoxious  Con-  and  two  thousand,  and  have  five  public  buOd- 
servatives  were  to  be  removed.  The  military  ings.  Wen-san,  on  the  northeast  coast,  in  lati- 
forces  of  the  two  rival  (almost  hostile)  nations,  tude  north  89°  19'  and  longitude  east  127°  25', 
Japan  and  China,  were  then  encamped  in  and  is  on  Broughton's  Bay.  The  Japanese  settle- 
near  the  capital.  During  the  riots,  which  be-  ment,  made  in  1880,  contains  good  buildings 
gan  on  the  4th  of  December  by  the  attempted  on  poor  land,  and  the  European  quarter  lies  on 
assassination  of  Min-Tong  ik  at  the  banquet  a  hill-slope  two  miles  or  lAore  distant.  The 
given  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  postal  Corean  town  of  Wen-san  is  a  mile  distant  from 
bureau,  incendiarism  and  commotion  filled  the  the  Japanese  settlement, 
city,  and  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  an  an-  CMuierce*  —  The  chief  Corean  exports  are 
gry  mob.  The  King  sent  for  the  Japanese  gold,  silver,  hides,  horns,  bones,  beans,  fish, 
legation  guards  to  protect  him,  and  the  Con-  gall-nuts,  sea-weed,  pearl-shells,  hemp,  copper- 
servatives  stirred  up  the  Chinese  to  march  ore,  tobacco,  cotton  doth,  various  grades  of 
against  them.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  paper,  ginseng,  raw  silk,  and  timber.  The 
Japanese  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  pal-  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
ace  and  city,  in  which  several  score  were  killed  petroleum,  tin-plate,  glass,  dyes,  watches,  small 
or  wounded,  the  latter  being  treated  by  Dr.  H.  machinery,  and  notions.  All  indications  point 
N.  Allen,  an  American  surgeon.  Five  or  six  to  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  peninsula  in 
of  the  Conservative  ministers  were  slain,  and  gold,  coal,  and  other  metals  and  minerals,  but 
some  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  The  riot,  in  its  the  oppressive  sumptuary  laws  will  long  retard 
origin  a  popular  uprising  instigated  by  radical  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
Progressives  against  Chinese  ii^uence,  became  CMkb. — In  S^oul  there  are  guilds  having  a 
an  anti- Japanese  demonstration.  The  Con-  peculiar  kind  of  monopoly,  known  as  the  six 
servatives  came  into  power,  with  the  aid  of  magazines  and  the  six  warehouses.  The  six 
Chinese  rifles,  and  a  number  of  prominent  Lib-  magazines  comprise  the  dlk-shops,  dealing  in 
erals  fled  first  to  Japan  and  then  to  the  United  every  sort  of  uiat  fabric,  and  tnose  for  Co- 
States.  The  house  of  Hong  Ton^  8ik,  be-  rean  cotton  goods,  for  Corean  hempen  fabrics, 
headed  by  the  Chinese,  was  turned  into  a  hos-  for  gray  shirtings,  etc.  The  six  warehouses 
pital,  now  under  Dr.  Allen's  care.  Negotiations  comprise  the  various  shops  for  the  sale  ot 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  envoys  at  boots,  hulled  rice,  paper,  Chinese  wares,  fancy 
Tientsin,  conducted  in  English  for  the  sake  of  goods,  etc.  These  shops  have  the  monopoly 
clearness,  resulted  in  a  treaty,  ratified  May  7,  both  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  have 
1885,  by  which  the  troops  of  both  countries  control  over  the  small  dealers  throughout  the 
were  withdrawn  from  Corea.  The  BritiE^i  city,  who  are  allowed  to  engage  in  retail  busi- 
Qovemment  has  leased  Port  Hamilton,  in  the  ness  only  on  condition  of  buying  their  stocks 
Nan  How  group,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Quel-  from  the  shops  of  the  guilds.    The  latter  make 

Saert,  as  a  coaUng-station,  and  connected  it,  a  practice  of  acting  in  concert,  and  raising  and 

fovember,  1885,  by  telegraph,  via  Shanghai,  lowering  prices  at  their  pleasure.    The  power 

with  Hong  Kong.    In  place  of  Herr  von  Mdl-  of  these  guilds  extends  even  to  the  provinces, 

lendorf,  dismiss^,  Mr.  O.  N.  Denny,  late  con-  and  wherever  there  is  a  branch  establishment 

sul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Shanghai,  The  system  is  the  same  as  at  the  capital.    Be- 

has  been  appointed.  yond  these  limits,  however,  the  power  of  the 

Perth — ^Tbe  ports  open  for  trade  are  (hi  0<h  guilds  does  not  extend,  and  both  wholesale  and 

rean)  In-chinn,  Pu-san,  and  Wen-san  (Ohine$ej  retail  trade  can  be  carried  on  freely.    Owing 

Jenchuan,  Fu-san,  and  Yuen-san ;  Japanese,  to  this  abuse,  the  quantity  of  goods  going  into 

Ninsen,  Fu-san,  Ger-san).     In-chiun  is  four  S6oul  is  ordinarily  very  smdl,  whereas  the 

miles  from  the  actual  sea-port,  Chi-mtQ-po,  wares  sent  straight  into  the  provinces  are  plen- 

which  is  at  the  entrance  of  Han  river,  on  tifiil. 

the  west  coast,  opposite  Boze  Island,  in  lati-  COfiTA  UCAy  one  of  the  five  Central  Ameri- 

tude  north  fPl"*  28'  and  longitude  east  126"*  88'.  can  republics.    The  area  is  estimated  at  19,980 

The  facilities  for  landing  cargo  at  Chi-mtil-po  square  mUes.    The  census  of  Nov.  80,  1888, 

are  poor.    The  tides  rise  and  fall  twenty-eight  gives  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  182,078 ; 

feet  in  the  estuary,  leaving,  at  low  water,  a  ror  the  electoral  census  of  June,  1885,  it  was 

long  stretch  of  mud  between  vessels  and  shore,  assumed  to  have  increased  to  189,425. 

Larger  vessels  must  anchor  1^  mile  from  the  (lOTeruMali — ^On  March  11,  1885,  Don  Ber- 
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mirdo  Soto  snooeeded  Don  Pr6«p6ro  Fern&ndez,  tereet  on  the  new  bonds  the  ponnd  sterling  will 

whose  death  had  taken  place  on  that  date,  he  compnted  at  $5.62^  Oosta  Rioan  monej. 

8eflor  Soto  beins  at  the  time  Vioe-President  PHMMBest — The  income  of  the  Government 

and  Miniater  of  the  Interior.    The  Cabinet  was  from  tids  sonroe  in  1884-*85  was  $16,182,  and 

formed  of  the  following  ministers :   Foreign  the  ontlay^  for  the  service  was  $10,806. 

Affairs  and  Justice,  Ascension  Esqaivel ;  Pab-  iiMj«---Since  1884  the  Government,  in  time 

lie  Works,  Oi^rlos  Dnran ;  Finance,  Ooinmerce,  of  war,  has  been  empowered  hj  act  of  Oon- 

and  Pablio  Instruction,  Manro  Femi^ndea.  The  gresa  to  call  out  the  militia,  which  embraces  all 

next  presidential  election  is  to  come  off  on  May  able-bodied  men  np  to  the  age  of  55,  and  con- 

1,  1886.    The  United  States  Minister  to  the  stitntea  a  force  of  about  27,000,  while  the 

five  Oentral  American  republics,  remdent  at  standing  army  is  restricted  to  1,000.    During 

Guatemala,  is  Mr.  H.  0.  Hall ;  the  American  the  late  invasion  of  Sidvador  by  tiie  Guatema- 

Oonsnl  at  San  Jos6,  Mr.  A.  MorreU.    The  Min-  Ian  army,  Oo«ta  Rica  sent  an  auxiliary  force  of 

iater  Resident  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  800  men  to  oppose  it;  but  they  did  not  arrive 

States  is  Seflor  Peralta,  and  the  Oosta  Rioan  in  time  to  take  a  share  in  the  engagement  on 

Oonaul-General  at  New  York  is  Seflor  Job6  the  frontier. 

Maria  Mnfloz.  BaBwaiii— The  following  lines  of  raUway  are 
ftwafo.    The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fi-  in  operation :  Limon  to  Rio  Sudo,  118  kilo- 
nance  of  July  14, 1885,  shows  that  on  that  date  metres ;  Pnntarenas  to  Baranca,  14 ;  Alajnela- 
the  national  indebtedness  stood  as  follows :  Oartago  via  Heredia  and  San  Jo66,  48 ;  to- 

Foraigndebt $ift,968,sso  g«**»«r,  170  kilometres.    During  the  summer 

Homedebt fl,M0,i8i  of  1885  the  Government  granted  the  exolu- 

,j^^                                      ti&ouu^  ^^®  privilege  to  Minor  Keiih  and  associates  of 

•  »,owMwi  building  and  ©Derating  the  projected  Costa  Ri- 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  81, 1885,  oa-Nioaragua  Railroad.    This  line  is  to  extend 
the  income  was  $2,198,098,  and  the  ontlay  from  the  present  Costa  Rica  Railroad,  at  a 
$2,642,450,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $444,352.  Dur-  point  west  of  Jimenez  river,  to  the  Nioaraguan 
ing  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  $161,849  frontier,  whence  it  is  intended  to  extend  the 
was  spent  in  equipping  the  military  expedi-  line  to  Lake  Nicaragua, 
tion  to  Salvador.     The  budget  estimate  for  OaaaUatlMk — ^Another  contract  was  made  by 
1885-'86  fixes  the  expenditure  at  $2,986,756,  the  Gk>vemment  with  Rioardo  Schntt,  of  Stolz, 
of  which  the  War  Department  is  expected  to  for  the  oanalixation  of  the  lagoons  on  the  At- 
spend  $724,688.    The  custom-house  at  Punta-  lantic  coast  of  the  repnblio,  between  the  Boca 
renas  is  expected  to  yield  $250,000,  that  of  del  Martina  and  the  Kio  Colorado. 
Limon  $450,000;    the  domestic   liquor -tax,  Mtgiapki.— The  nnmber  of  kilometres  in 
$750,000;  the  foreign  liquor-tax,  $26,000;  the  operation  is  586,  and  the  nnmber  of  messages 
tobacco  monopoly,  $420,000 ;  the  Government  forwarded  from  March  1,  1884,  to  Feb.  28, 
railroad,    $125,000 ;    slaughter- tax,    $60,000 ;  1885,  was  9,779  government  telegrams  and  80,- 
stamp-tax,  $35,000;  Post-Office  Department,  604  private  dispatches  in  the  interior.    The 
$19,000 ;  patent-tax,  $18,000 ;  tax  on  mort-  income  was  $9,441,  and  the  ontlay  $27,426. 
sages,  $15,000;  telegraphs,  $10,000;  the  At-  Mephwsii— Don  E.  Cardoso,  agent  of  Messrs. 
Untie  Government  Railroad,  $45,000.  Wendell  A  PhiU^M,  of  Boston,  owners  of  the 
A  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  took  place  Bell  telephones  in  Oentral  America,  visited  Cos- 
in  March,  at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  all  the  ta  Rica  during  the  summer,  and  will  soon  in- 
specific  import  duties  were  slightiy  raised,  but  trodnce  the  system  throughout  the  country, 
not  uniformly.  Cmmtnt, — ^The  following  is  a  tabular  state- 
In  October  the  Government  accepted  Mr.  ment  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1884: 
Keith^s  proposition  for  the  conversion  of  the  mroBTAnoH. 
old  6  ana  7  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  in  1871  and         l^om  Bagkiid ti,(»iTOO 

1872,  into  new  5  per  cent,  bonds.    The  Gov-  ^^!Ui iS'SS 

emment  undertakes  to  pledge   the  customs  The  United  BtiiM^'. '.'.'. '.!!!'. '.'.!'.'.'.      948^764 

revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  other  ooontrfet b»M9 

new  bondsj  beginning  Jan.  1,  1888.  As  a 
gnarantee  for  the  Government  and  the  bond- 
holders,  the  old  bonds  of  6  and  7  per  cent,  will 


Totd   $$JBIXl^9 
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be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer  to  be  Fnnee.. !!.'!!!.'!.'.'.'!!.'.'!.'.'.'!!!!!..'.'!     'Miisor 

named  by  the  agent  of  the  Government  and  ST^X^ja::; itiHiSi 

the  bondholders.    The  deposited  bonds  will  be  SlJ«  SJStrt2.^: ! ! ! !               .'  \     iMjSa 
canceled  when  the  railroad  is  completed,  and 

will  be  returned  to  the  Government    Incase  ^***^ fi^JW.wc 

Mr.   Eeith^s  company  are  not  able  to  raise  The  export  of  Costa  Rican  prodaots  from 

the  required  capital  ($6,000,000  Costa  Rican  Pnntarenas  and  Limon,  from  Jan.  1  to  May  81, 

money)  this  oontraot  will  be  annulled,  leaving  1885,  was: 

the  old  bonds  in  the  same  stnte  as  they  have  Wtom  Vmtumm, tUnajMS 

been,  and  the  new  bonds  that  may  have  been  Umm i,i»Mig 

iflsaed  will  be  collected.  For  the  payment  of  in-  Tom $t,6tt,S48 
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Of  this  amonnt  $1,859,844  was  coffee,  rep- 
resenting 65,285  bags,  weighing  10,874,750 
pounds  Spanish. 

The  maritime  movement  in  1883  was: 


PORTS. 

a.™-. 

SkOIair 
Tewali. 

Twaag*. 

Entered  at  Pnntarenas. . . . 
Bailed  from  PanUreoaa . . 
Entered  at  Umon 

80 
81 
72 
Tl 

IS 
10 
85 
88 

188,840 
188,198 
108,888 

SaUed  from  Limon 

110,270 

Total 

804 

81 

471,088 

AgrlcattiR. — The  yield  of  several  staples  in 
1884  was  as  follows:  Indian  corn,  25,585,881 
litres ;  beans,  4,088,788  litres ;  potatoes,  1,228,- 
708  litres;  rice,  1,208,716  litres;  wheat,  145,- 
541  litres:  sugar,  412,298  kilogrammes;  mo- 
lasses, 7,428,724  kilogrammes.  There  were  in 
bearing  28,446.278  coffee-shrubs,  owned  by  7,- 
490  coffee  estates,  and  they  gathered  altogether 
405,058  quintals  (of  lOli  pounds).  In  the  Li- 
mon  district  570,000  banana- trees  yielded  425,- 

000  bunches  of  bananas. 

Edacatien. — In  1885  there  were  in  the  re- 
public 176  public  primary  schools:  in  the 
province  of  San  Jos6,  1  school  to  every  1,887 
inhabitants ;  in  the  province  of  Alajnela,  1  to 
every  852 ;  in  Gartago,  1  to  1,217;  in  Heredia, 

1  to  1,122;  in  Guanacaste,  1  to  582;  and  in 
the  Puntarenas  district,  1  school  to  every  1,540 
inhabitants.  The  average  for  the  entire  conn- 
try  was  1  school  to  every  1,028  inhabitants. 
The  national  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
1884-'85  was  $79,941.  Out  of  27,109  children 
of  school  age,  only  12,632  availed  themselves 
during  the  year  of  the  gratuitous  instruction 
offered  them.  The  expenditure  averaged  $6.82 
per  pupil,  and  48  cents  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
lation. Higher  instruction  is  given  in  three 
colleges — the  San  Jos6  University  Institute, 
the  Cartago  Oity  OoUege  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga, 
and  the  Heredia  City  College  of  San  Agustin. 
The  San  Jos6  Institute  has  a  good  library. 

ProtesUntlsB  In  San  Jo8^-— There  is  a  little 
Protestant  chapel  in  San  Jos6  supported  by  the 
English  and  American  residents.  It  receives 
no  aid  from  any  foreign  missionary  society, 
but  is  entirely  self-supporting,  having  about 
sixty  members  of  the  congregation,  half  as  many 
commnnicants,  and  twenty-five  children  in  the 
Sunday-school.  This  chapel  has  been  estab- 
lished nearly  twenty  years,  but  has  had  an  or- 
dained minister  but  little  of  that  time,  the  lay 
members  conducting  the  service  after  the  Epis- 
copal formula,  and  reading  sermons.  There 
are  representatives  of  five  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  Sunday-school. 

An  account  of  the  Central  American  war 
will  be  found  under  Guatemala. 

COUPON  CASES.  An  opinion  of  great  impor- 
tance was  rendered  April  20,  1885,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Conrt  in  a  series  of 
Virginia  bond  cases,  in  which  the  Conrt  held 
that  a  tender  of  conpons  in  payment  of  taxes 
is  equivalent  to  a  tender  in  money ;  that  if  a 
tax-collector  refosea  sach  tender  and  seizes  the 


property  of  the  tax- payer  for  non-payment  in 
money,  he  may  be  sned  for  trespass  or  damagea ; 
and  that  the  collector  may  be  restrained  by  in- 
junction from  levying  on  the  property  of  the 
tax-payer  who  has  tendered  the  amount  of  his 
taxes  in  coupons. 

The  points  affirmed  arose  nnder  the  act  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature  of  Jan.  26, 1882,  and 
the  amendatory  act  of  March  18,  1884.  The 
former  provides  that  tax-collectors  *^  shall  re- 
ceive in  discharge  of  the  taxes,  license  taxes, 
and  other  dues,  gold,  silver.  United  States 
Treasury  notes,  national-bank  currency,  and 
nothing  else.*'  This  excludes  receipt  of  the 
coupons  issued  nnder  the  act  of  1871.  The 
act  of  March  18,  1884,  provides  that  ''  no  ac- 
tion of  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  case  shall 
be  brought  or  maintained  against  any  collect- 
ing officer  for  levying  upon  the  property  of  any 
tax-payer  who  may  have  tendered  in  payment, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  coupon,  or  paper  pur- 
porting to  be  a  coupon,  cut  from  bonds  of  this 
State  for  such  taxes,  and  who  shall  refuse  to 
pay  his  taxes  in  gold,  silver.  United  States 
Treasury  notes,  or  national-bank  notes."  The 
Conrt  held  that  this  legislation  impaired  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  State  and  its  creditors,  by  the  act  of  1871, 
which,  after  authorizing  the  issne.of  bonds  for 
the  funding  of  the  public  debt,  declares  that 
*^  the  coupons  shall  be  payable  semi-annually, 
and  be  receivable  at  and  after  maturity  for  all 
taxes,  debts,  dues,  and  demands,  due  the  State.*' 
The  breach  of  this  contract  by  the  acts  of  Jan. 
26,  1882,  and  March  18,  1884,  was  pronounced 
by  the  Court  a  violation  of  Article  I,  section  10, 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
no  State  shall  pass  any  **  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts." 

The  case  in  which  the  leading  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  rendered  was  Poindexter  w.  Green- 
how,  reported  in  114  United  States  Reports. 
Greenhow  was  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Richmond.  He  revised  to  receive  from  Poin- 
dexter conpons  of  1871  in  payment  of  taxes, 
and  seized  personal  property  of  the  latter. 
Poindexter  brought  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
this  property.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  a  valid  contract  had  been  created 
by  the  act  of  1871 ;  that  the  obligation  of  this 
contract  was  impaired  by  the  legislation  of 
1882  and  1884,  and  hence  that  such  legisla- 
tion was  unconstitutional  and  void.  ''From 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1871,"  says  the  Court, 
"  it  became  the  legal  duty  of  every  tax-collector 
to  receive  coupons  from  these  bonds,  offered 
for  that  purpose  by  tax-payers,  in  payment  of 
taxes,  upon  an  equal  footing,  at  an  equal  value, 
and  with  equal  effect,  as  though  they  were  gold 
or  silver  or  legal-tender  treasury  notes.  They 
were  by  that  act  reduced,  in  effect,  into  money, 
and,  as  between  the  State  and  its  tax-payers, 
were  a  legal  tender  as  money.  And,  bemg  not 
only  a  law,  but  a  contract,  it  became,  by  force 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  irre- 
pealable,  and  therefore  is  to-day,  what  it  was 
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wbeo  first  enacted,  the  nnchaDgeable  law  of  Aised,  to  stand  upon  his  oontract  and  the  law,  in  de- 

Virginia.    After  a  tender  of  snch  ooupons  by  ^j^L?^.!^^^^^ 

a  tax-payer  m  payment  of  taxes,  and  a  refusal  ^^„  ^le  was  an  actor,  seeking  affirmative  reUef,  to 

by  a  tax-collector  to  receive  them,  the  situation  oompel  the  spedllo  performance  of  the  contract  In  the 

and  rights  of  the  tax-payer  and  coapon-holder  latter  be  is  a  defendant,  passively  resting  on  hisriffhts, 


were 


precisely  what  they  would  have  been  if  f^d  resisung  only  demands  and  exactions  sought  to 

b«  had  mad«  ft  like  tender  in  irold  coin  and  it  ^  enforced  aeamst  him  in  denial  ot  them.    He  has 

ne  naa  maae  a  nice  tenner  in  goto  com  ana  it  ^i^j^^k  ^  ^  things,  peribrmed  the  contract  on  hia 

had  been  refused.  pan,  and  obeyed  the  law,  and  simply  insUts.  that  if 

Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  who  wrote  the  opinion  more  is  illegallv  exacted  and  taken  from  him,  he  shall 

of  the  Court,  then  proceeded  to  draw  a  distinc-  have  the  remedy  which  the  law  gives  to  every  other 

tion  between  the  point  raised  in  this  case  and  ^itiaen,  not  himself  in  de«»"J<^»,5fJJ^»/{J«'^^;^^ 

♦K-.*  ^^»;^^  K«  ♦i;^  n^«^  ♦-.^  -««-o  i.^#^.^  ««  ^ho,  under  color  of  law,  but  without  law,  disturbs  or 

toat  decided  by  the  Oonrt  two  years  before  in  dispossesses  him.   As  we  have  seen,  the  coupon-holder 

Antoni  V8,  Greenhow.     The  opinion  in  the  lat-  whose  tender  of  genuine  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes 

teroase  is  given  in  the  *^  Annual  Oydopsddia"  has  been  reftised,  stands  upon  the  same  tooting,  in 

for  1882,  page  648.     The  question  there  pre-  this  respect,  as  though  he  had  tendered  gold  com  in 

sented  to  the  Court  arose  under  the  act  of  5an.  ^"ISf"'  ^^'SJf^^.  ""17'!^  ^^Jk'"*^^  u  l^  "^ 

Tj  Voo«    w*"'  vv"* «  « "««»  """.  *        .  ^  I^  M         1  of  the  plamtiff  here  is  reduced  to  this.    He  had  paid 

14,  1883.     That  act,  after  reciting  that  forged  the  taxes  demanded  of  him  by  a  lawful  tender.    The 

and  spurious  bonds  were  in  existence,  prohib-  defendant  had  no  authority  oflaw  thereafter  to  attempt 

ited  treasurers  and  collectors  from  receiving  to  enforce  other  payment  by  seizing  his  property,  in 


•payer  was  lawfully,  with  force  and  arms,  seized,  taken,  and  de- 
required  to  pay  his  taxes  in  money  which  would  Udned  the  personal  property  of  another.  That  an  action 
be  refunded  to  him  after  he  had  proved  that  of  detinue  will  lie  in  such  a  case,  aocordina;  to  the  law  of 
his  coupons  were  genuine.  The  act  then  modi-  Virginia,  has  not  been  questioned.  The  right  of 
2  1  av  -i*  J  *  tiT  i!  11  V  recovery  would  seem  to  be  complete,  unless  this 
fied  the  existing  remedy  of  the  bolder  by  pro-  case  can  be  met  and  overthrown  on  some  of  the 
vjding  that  whenever  any  tax  -  payer  should  grounds  maintained  in  aigument  by  counsel  for  the 
apply  to  a  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  a  defendant. 

collector  to  receive  the  coupons  for  taxes,  it  The  defense  of  Virginia  was  made  chiefly  on 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  make  two  grounds :  First,  that  the  coupons  of  1871 
return  to  the  mandamus  that  he  was  *'  ready  to  were  bills  of  credit ;  that  their  issue  was  in  vio- 
receive  said  coupons  in  payment  of  such  taxes,  lation  of  Article  I,  section  10,  of  the  Federal 
debts,  and  demands  as  soon  as  they  have  been  Constitution,  which  deckres  that  no  State  shall 
legally  ascertained  to  be  genuine.**  The  Court  "  emit  bills  of  credit " ;  and  hence  that  the  cou- 
held  that  this  act  did  not  destroy  the  coupon-  poDS  were  invidid.  Second,  that  the  suit  of 
holder's  remedy,  but  merely  changed  it ;  that  the  plaintiff  conld  not  be  maintained  because 
it  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  his  contract,  it  was  a  suit  against  the  State  of  Virginia,  in 
and  therefore  was  not  unconstitntional.  In  violation  of  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
concluding  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Chief-Jns-  end  Constitution,  which  declares  that  "the  ju- 
tice  Waite  said:  "The  question  presented  by  dicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
this  record  is  not  whether  the  tax-collector  is  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
bound  in  law  to  receive  the  coupon,  notwith-  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
standing  the  legislation  which  on  its  face  pro-  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
hibits  him  from  doing  so,  nor  whether,  if  he  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state." 
refuses  to  take  the  coupon  and  proceeds  with  The  Court  decided  that  the  coupons  in  ques- 
the  collection  of  the  tax  by  force,  he  can  be  tlon  were  not  bills  of  credit  within  the  mean- 
made  personally  responsible  in  damages  for  ing  of  the  constltutionid  prohibition.  It  then 
what  he  does,  but  whether  the  obligation  of  went  into  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the 
the  contract  has  been  impaired  by  the  changes  question  whether  the  snit  against  the  tax-col- 
which  have  been  made  in  the  remedies  for  its  lector  was  a  suit  against  the  State  which  conld 
enforcement  in  case  he  refuses  to  accept  the  not  be  maintained.  It  said  that  the  immunity 
coupons.  We  decide  only  the  question  which  from  suit  secnred  to  the  States  is  a  part  of  the 
is  actually  before  us."  Justices  Bradley  and  Constitution,  of  equal  authority  with  every 
Gray  concurred.  Justice  Mattliews  concurred  other,  but  no  greater,  and  to  be  construed  and 
in  the  judgmeot,  but  not  in  the  reasons  on  which  applied  in  harmony  with  all  the  provisions  of 
it  was  based.  Justices  Field  and  Harlan  dissent-  that  instrument  Such  immunity  does  not  ex- 
ed,  and  gave  their  views  in  elaborate  opinions,  empt  the  State  from  the  constitutional  provis- 

The  difference  between  that  case  and  the  ion  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 

one  now  before  the  court  is  thus  explained  by  the  obligation  of  contracts,  for  it  has  long  been 

Mr.  Justice  Matthews :  settled  that  contracts  between  a  State  and  an 

That  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  sought,  by  manda-  individual  are  as  fully  protected  by  the  Consti- 

mttf,  Bpeciflcally  to  enforce  the  contract  of  the  State  tution  as  contracts  between  individuals.    The 

with  the  coupon-holder,  by  comoeUing,  by  afftrmative  question  whether  a  suit  is  within  the  prohibi- 

a<«ion  and  process  of  law,  the  eollector  actimlly  to  re-  ^        f  ^y^^  eleventii  amendment  is  not  always 

oeive  the  coupons  tendered  in  satisfaction  of  taxes.    It  y  .        .      ■,  , m^. ^^  *_  tt^  «^-«;««i  «.«- 

left  unaffected  the  right  of  the  coupon-holder  and  determined  by  reference  to  the  nominal  par- 

taz-payer,  cdfter  hia  tender  had  been  unlawfully  re-  ties  on  the  record.     "A  defendant  sued  as  a 
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wrong-doer,  who  seeks  to  Bubstitate  the  State  soTereignty  of  the  people  from  that  despotigm, 
in  his  place,  or  to  justify  by  the  aathority  of  whether  of  the  one  or  the  many,  which  enables 
the  State,  or  to  defend  on  the  gronnd  that  the  the  agent  of  the  State  to  declare  and  decree 
State  has  adopted  his  act  and  exonerated  him,  that  he  is  the  State ;  to  say,  '  VHaU  e*eit  moL* 
can  not  rest  on  the  bare  assertion  of  his  de-  Of  what  avail  are  written  constitntions  whose 
fense.  He  is  bonnd  to  establish  it  The  State  bills  of  right  for  the  security  of  individoal  lib- 
is  a  political  corporate  body,  can  act  only  erty  have  been  written,  too  often,  with  the 
through  agents,  and  can  command  only  by  blood  of  martyrs  shed  upon  the  battle-field  and 
laws.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  sncb  a  de-  the  scaffold,  if  their  limitations  and  restraints 
fendant,  in  order  to  complete  Lis  defense,  to  upon  power  may  be  overpassed  with  impunity 

Eroduce  a  law  of  the  State  which  constitutes  by  the  very  agencies  created  and  appointed  to 
is  commission  as  its  agent,  and  a  warrant  for  guard,  defend,  and  enforce  them ;  ana  that,  too, 
his  act.  This  the  defendant,  in  the  present  with  sacred  authority  of  law,  not  only  com- 
case,  undertook  to  do.  He  relied  on  the  act  of  pelling  obedience,  but  entitled  to  respect  ?  And 
Jan.  26,  1882,  requiring  him  to  collect  taxes  in  how  else  can  these  principles  of  individual  lib- 
gold,  silver.  United  States  Treasury  notes,  na-  erty  and  right  be  maintained,  if,  when  violated, 
tional-bank  cnrreDcy,  and  nothing  else,  and  the  iudicifll  tribunals  are  forbidden  to  visit 
thus  forbidding  his  receipt  of  coupons  in  lieu  penalties  upon  individual  offenders,  who  are  the 
of  money.  That,  it  is  true,  is  a  legislative  act  mstraments  of  wrong,  whenever  they  intex^ 
of  the  government  of  Virginia,  but  it  is  not  a  pose  the  shield  of  the  btate?  The  doctrine  is 
law  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  State  has  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  whole  frame  and 
passed  no  such  law,  for  it  can  not ;  and  what  scheme  of  the  political  institutions  of  this 
it  can  not  do,  it  certainly,  io  contemplation  of  country.  State  and  Federal,  protest  against  it 
law,  has  not  done.  The  Constitution  of  the  Their  continued  existence  is  not  compatible 
United  States,  and  its  own  contract,  both  irre-  with  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  absolutism,  pare, 
pealable  by  any  act  on  its  part,  are  the  law  of  simple,  and  naked ;  and  of  communism,  whidi 
Virginia ;  and  that  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  is  its  twin ;  the  double  progeny  of  the  same 
defendant  to  receive  the  coupons  tendered  in  evil  birth." 

payment  of  taxes,  and  declared  every  step  to       The  mandate  of  the  State  affords  no  justifi- 

enforce  the  tax,  thereafter  taken,  to  be  with-  cation  for  the  invasion  of  rights  secured  by  the 

out  warrant  of  law,  and  therefore  a  wrong.  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  otherwise 

He  stands,  then,  stripped  of  his  ofScial  charac-  that  Constitution  would  not  be  the  supreme 

ter,  and,  confessing  a  personal  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.    When,  therefore,  an  individ- 

plaintifTs  rights,  for  which  he  must  personally  nal  defendant  pleads   a  statute  of  a  State, 

answer,  he  is  without  defense."  which  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

The  distinction  between  the  government  of  United  States,  as  his  authority  for  taking  or 

a  State  and  the  State  itself,  the  opinion  contin-  holding  property  to  which  the  citizen  asserts 

ues,  is  important  and  should  be  observed.    In  title,  and  for  the  protection  or  possession  of 

common  speech  and  common   apprehension  which  he  appeals  to  the  courts,  to  say  that  the 

they  are  usually  regarded  as  identical ;  as  ordi-  judicial  enforcement  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 

narily  the  acts  of  the  government  are  the  acts  land,  as  between  the  individual  parties,  is  to 

of  the  State,  because,  within  the  limits  of  its  coerce  the  State,  ignores  the  fundamental  prin- 

delegation  of  powers,  the  government  of  the  ciples  on  which  the  Constitution  rests,  and 

State  is  generally  confounded  with  the  State  practically  makes  the  statutes  of  the  States  the 

itself,  and  often  the  former  is  meant  when  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  within  their  respective 

latter  is  intended.    The  State  itself  is  an  ideal  limits.    Justice  Matthews  then  proceeded  to 

person,  intangible,  invisible,  immutable.    The  apply  thes^  principles  to  the  case  before  the 

government  is  an  agent,  and,  within  the  sphere  Court,  as  follows: 

Constitution  of  the  State  is  the  hmit  of  the  an-  coupons  issued  under  that  act  shouldthereaiter  be 

thority  of  its  government,  and  both  government  reomvable  in  payment  of  taxes,  it  was  the  contract  of 

and  State  are  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  the  Bute  of  Virginia,  because,  thotigb  made  by  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  State  ggJ^^'^thlt^^ovwr^St^wM ^  ^^1n^  w^Urf 
can  speak  and  act  only  by  law ;  whatever  it  ^^  authority^InT^ke'^thitovoioe  as  ite  true  rep- 
does  say  and  do  must  be  lawful.  That  which  raeentative;  and  inasmuch  as.  by  the  Constitution  of 
is  unlawful,  because  made  so  by  the  supreme  the  United  States,  which  is  aW  the  supreme  law  of 
law,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  Virginia,  that  contract,  when  made,  became  thereby 

not  the  word  or  creed  of  the  State,  but  Ip  the  Z±^''^Tm!T^^^^i%  'Xj^f^ 

mere  wrong  and  trespass  of  those  individual  which  deny  the  obligation  of  that  contract  and  forbid 

persons  who  falsely  speak  and  act  in  its  name,  its  performance,  are  not  the  acts  of  the  State  of  Vir- 

"  This  distinction  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  ginia.    The  true  and  real  Commonwealth  which  oon- 

constitutional  government    To  deny  it  or  blot  tracted  the  obligation  is  incapaWe  in  law  of  doing  any- 

it  out  obliteral^  the  line  of  demarcation  that  '^  ffoXCSas^U'n  a^P^rtL^is^ 

separates  constitutional  government  from  ab-  work  of  its  government  acting  without  authority,  in 

Bolutism,  free  self-government  based  on  the  violation  of  its  f\mdamental  Uw,  and  must  be  loosed 
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npon,  in  all  oonrta  of  justice,  m  if  it  were  not  and  the  State,  and  in  violation  of  the  Conetitation  of  the 
never  bad  been.  The  argument,  therefore,  which  United  btatee.  The  immunity  ftom  suit  by  the  State 
Meka  to  defeat  the  pieeent  action,  lor  the  reason  that  now  invoked,  vainly,  to  protect  the  individual  wrong- 
it  b  a  suit  aninst  the  State  of  Virginia,  because  the  doers,  finds  no  warrant  in  the  eleventh  amendment 
nominal  defendant  is  merely  its  officer  and  agent,  act-  to  the  Constitution,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  protest  against 
ing  in  its  behalf,  in  its  name,  and  for  its  interest,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  other  provision  which  forbids 
amenable  only  to  it,  falls  to  the  sround.  because  its  any  State  from  passing  laws  minairing  the  obligation 
chief  postulate  fails.  The  State  of  Virgmia  has  done  of  contracts.  To  accomplish  that  result  requires  a 
none  of  these  things  with  which  this  defense  chaises  new  amendment,  which  would  not  forbid  anj  State 
her.  The  defendant  in  error  is  not  her  officer,  ner  from  passing  laws  impsiiing  the  obligation  of  its  own 
affcnt,  or  her  representative,  in  the  matter  oompUuned  contracts. 

oF,forhe  has  acted  not  only  without  her  auOjorlty,        xhe  above  case,  Poindextor  w.  Greenhow, 

but  contrary  to  her  express  commands.    The  plamair  ^^„  ^^  ^^a^Si^^^^^^  #^,  ♦!»«  ^^^^^,^  ^J 

in  error,  iniot  and  in  law,  is  representing  her,  as  he  ^**  ^  action  in  detinue  for  the  recovery  of 

seeks  to  establish  her  law,  and  vindicates  her  integ-  the  spedfio  property  of  the  plaintiff  seized  by 

fi^  as  he  maintains  his  own  right.  the  defendant.    White  m.  Greenhow  was  an 

Tried  by  every  test  which  has  be«i  judidally  action  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sos- 

sgfTU'rtn^iss'rs  ."ioih^ir^a  ^tjn^?'^'*?  ^s^^^^^r??  1"j:  ?r^; 

State.    The  State  is  not  named  as  a  party  in  the  ®rty  by  the  aefendant.    The  Uonrt  held   it 

record;  the  action  is  not  directlv  upon  the  contract:  coald  be  maintained.    In  Allen  e«.  The  Balti- 

it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  discretion  of  more  and  Ohio  Railroad  Oompany,  the  Ooort 

executive  officers,  or  administoing  ftinds  actuaUy  in  held  that  the  State  officers  might  be  restrained 

the  public  treasury,  as  was  hela  to  be  the  case  in  v    •    •       ^^      .&.       ▲!.         n    x*         «  x         t 

Louisiana  et.  Jumel,  W  United  States  Reports,  711 ;  ©7  injunction  from  the  collection  of  taxes  by 

It  is  not  an  attempt  to  compel  officers  of  the  State  to  distraint  upon  rolling-stock  and  other  property 

do  the  acts  which  constitute  a  performance  of  iti  con-  of  railroad  corporations  after  a  tender  of  pay- 

tiBot  bv  the  State,  as  suggMted  by  a  minority  of  Uie  ment  in  tax-reoeivable  oonpons,  on  the  gronnd 

!!S!  fea^J?"'  •'•  ?^J"^°'^»  ^^  ^'^V^  1^  .^  that  there  is  no  adeqoate  remedy  at  Uiw! 
ports,  769,  78S ;  nor  Ib  it  a  case  where  the  State  is  a        V  ™*"  "*  «v««^»»i«ow  ^^^%^j  »»  »«« . 

neoenaTT  party,  that  the  defendant  may  be  protected        ^  Marye  «f.  Parsons  the  Oonrt  held  that  the 

from  liabil^  to  it,  after  having  answered  to  the  pres-  contract  right  of  a  conpon-holder  under  the  act 

ent  plaintifl.    For,  on  this  supposition,  if  the  account-  of  1871  can  be  exercised  only  by  a  tax- payer ; 

ing  officers  of  the  State  government  refiwe  to  credit  that  a  coupon-holder  who  is  not  a  tax-payer  is 

the  tax-collector  with  coupons  received  by  him  in  pay-  ^^^  ^^4^4.i1a  4.^  «..  i^4*.««44^«  4.^  .^^^.fi^  ».^ 

ment  of  taxes,  or  seek  to  hold  him  responsible  for  a  »o,^,  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  tax- 

fidluxe  to  execute  the  void  sutute.  which  required  Urn  collectors  from  refusing  to  receive  his  coupons 

to  reAise  coupons  in  payment  or  taxes,  in  any  action  when  tendered  in  payment  of  taxes.     Parsons 

or  prosecution  brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  was  a  citixen  of  Ke  w  York,  and  filed  a  bill  in 

»*'»TMS?^^rS?^1S"S.'"p5?^  ^'««^>  ^!>^^^^  state.  CHKmit  Oo^rt  in 

defense.    And  m  that  defense,  made  in  any  cause,  Virginia  against  Marye,  the  Auditor,  and  other 

though  brought  m  a  State  court,  would  present  a  ones-  officers  of  the  Oommon  wealth.    He  alleged  that 

tion  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  or  the  he  was  the  holder  of  coupons  to  the  amount  of 

United  States,  it  would  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Aqq  ooO  •    th^t  htk  KaH   "  traHa  ArrAn<yAmAnta 

this  Court  togive  it  eflfect,  upon  a  writ  if  error,  with-  •^f/'^  ' ,  ^**  '^^  '^^    ^^.     .  ««T">«®™®  J« 

oat  re^  to  Se  amount  or  vSue  in  isputT  '  "^^  »^?^  tax-payers  of  Virgmia  to  use  his 

It  is  still  urged  upon  us,  however,  in  argument,  coupons  m  payment  of  their  taxes,  by  which 

thatj  notwithstandingall  that  has  been  or  can  DC  said,  arrangement,  if  the  said  coupons  can  be  used 

it  stiU  remains  tiiat  Oa  contooversy  disdoged  by  the  without  delay  or  difficulty,  he  wiU  receive 

record  is  between  an  faidividual  and  tiie  StiUe ;  that  ^^i^  p„  therefor,  and  thus  be  able  to  have 

the  State  alone  has  any  real  interest  in  its  determma-  vi      •   *^      •wt^iw*,  «***  wuwo  i/ j"  v  x  \L    / 

tion ;  that  the  practical  effect  of  such  determination  J"  coupons  coUected."    He  asked  that  the  de- 

ia  to  control  the  action  of  the  State  in  the  regular  and  fendants  be  required  to  receive  his  coupons 

orderW  administration  of  its  pubUo  affidrs :  snd  that,  when  tendered  in  payment  of  taxes  by  any 

i^Vnindmentto  iSe  Conation"   Omitting  fcr  S*^"*  °"?J*  "°  ^^  "'"'*'  questioil,  Jnrtice 

the  time  being  the  consideration  already  enforced,  of  Matthews  said : 

the  fidlaoy  tlutt  lies  at  the  bottom  of  tnis  objection,        This  Inll  is  without  precedent,  and  should  have  been 

arising  from  the  distinction  to  be  kept  in  view  between  dismissed.    It  is  a  dear  case,  as  stated,  of  damnum 

the  ^vemment  of  a  State  and  the  State  itself,  the  abiou$  injuria.    So  fkr  aa  the  contract  with  the  com- 

premises  which  it  assumes  may  all  be  adndtted,  but  pUunant  was,  that  the  State  should  pay  to  him  his  cou- 

the  conclusion  would  not  follow.  pons  at  maturity,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  breach ;  but  he 

The  thing  prohibited  by  the  eleventh  amendment  sake  no  relief  as  to  that,  for  there  is  no  remedy  by  suit 

ia  the  exemse  of  jurisdiction  in  a  **  suit  in  law  or  equi-  to  compel  tiie  State  to  pay  its  debts.    So  or  as  the 

§f  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  contract  was  to  recave  toe  coupons  of  the  oomplain- 
tates  by  citisens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  ant  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other  duos  to  the  State, 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state.'*  Nothing  cIm  is  touched,  there  is  no  breach,  for  he  does  not  allege  that  anv  of 
ana  suite  between  mdividuals,  unless  the  State  is  the  them  have  been  tendered  by  any  tax-payer  or  deotor 
pai^  in  a  substantial  sense,  are  left  untouched,  no  to  the  Stete  in  iMiyment  of  taxes  or  other  dues ;  nor 
matter  how  much  their  determination  may  inddent-  that  there  has  been  a  refuisal  on  the  part  of  any  tax- 
ally  and  consequentially  affect  the  interesto  of  a  State,  collector,  or  other  officer  of  the  Stete  onaiged  with  the 
or  the  operations  of  ito  government  The  fanded  in-  collection  and  receipt  of  taxes  and  duet^  to  the  Stete, 
convenience  of  an  interference  with  the  collection  of  to  receive  them  in  payment  therefor.  Penonally  the 
Ite  taxes  by  the  ffovemment  of  Viiginia,  by  suite  complainant  has  no  right  to  offer  them  for  such  pur- 
i^ainst  ito  tax-collectors,  vanishes  at  once  upon  the  pose,  for  he  owes  no  taxes  or  other  debt  to  the  State, 
suggestion  that  such  interference  is  not  possible,  ex-  There  is  nothing  diown  in  the  bill  by  which  he  is 
oept  when  that  government  seeks  to  enforce  the  ool-  prevented  from  transferring  them  to  others  who  would 
lection  of  ite  taxes  contrary  to  the  law  and  contract  of  nave  the  legal  right  to  use  them  in  that  way,  except 
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that,  beinff  duoredited  for  Buch  uses  by  the  previous  tracts,  Jnstioe  Bradley  replied :   If  the  con- 

reftiBalB  of  the  olficew  of  the  State  to  receive  other  bijt  tract  clause  and  the  eleventh  amendment  came 

BimilarooupoDB,  the  coraplainanto&n  find  no  one  will-  .  ^^  ^,.«fl;^*    4.i»*  i«4.4.».  v.««  .v«.«»^n««4>  *.«^^ 

ing  to  purcLase  them  from  hhn  at  a  reasonable  price  }^^^  conflict,  the  latter  has  paramount  force, 

for  such  purpoeea.    This  damage  is  not  actionable,  It  was  adopted  aa  an  amendment  to  tne  Con- 

because  it  is  not  a  direct  and  legal  oonBequenco  of  a  stitntion,  and  operates  as  an  amendment  of 

breach  of  the  contract,  and  is  not  distinguishable  from  every  part  of  the  Constitation  to  which  it  is 

the  damage  any  creditor  might  suffer  from  the  known  ^^  ^     ^^^  ^0^^^   ^  1,^  repugnant.     Every 

inabihty  or  unwillmgness  of  his  debtore  to  perform  i    "»"^  ^""""    ^  "^  icpuguoin..     *-  cij 

their  obligations.    Such  discredit  might,  and  often  amendment  of  a  law  or  constitution  revokes, 

does,  result  in  the  bankruptcy  and  financial  ruin  of  alters,  or  adds  something.     It  is  the  latest  de- 

the  creditor,  but  no  action  lies  to  recover  damages  for  clared  will  of  the  law-maker,  and  has  para- 

**'!w^'^T*}f^^'**''^^'^J^®J*T^''5!*''°*?S^^  mount  force  and  eflwt    The  effect  of  the 

with  the  default,  as  cause  and  effect.    To  enable  the  «^^^^,„^„*  :„  ♦k«fr  ^«^«  ;#  «  Qf«f^  oK^ni^  n>.<x. 

complainant  to  aviul  himseU*  of  the  benefit  of  his  con-  amendment  is  that  even  if  a  State  should  pass 

tract  with  the  SUte,  to  receive  his  coupons  in  pay-  a  law  impairmg  the  validity  of  its  own  con- 

ment  of  taxes,  he  must  first  assign  them  to  some  one  tract,  no  redress  can  be  had  for  the  enforce- 

who  has  taxes  to  pay,  as  he  has  not ;  but  when  be  ment  thereof  against  the  State  in  the  Federal 

fhT«^ViSL^nHT.^^h?^.^Hl^^^  <*o'irt8.    No  State  can  be  coerced  into  a  fulfill- 

tne  contract  and  his  right  to  demand  its  performance,  i.     ^  »^           ^      j.            ^i.         vi*     ▲• 

all  right  to  which  he  hi  transferred  with^e  coupons!  ™®°'  o^  ^^  contracts  or  other  obligations  to 
It  is  only  when  in  the  hands  of  tax-payen  or  other  individuals,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
debtors  that  the  coupons  are  receivaole  in  payment  eral  judiciary. 

**^»{Sf^K^'*'*r^'*f?^{?'^/^*^i'.  ^      ^   1     ^  Now,  what  is  the  object,  Justice  Bradley 

The  bill  as  framed,  therefore,  calls  for  a  declaration  ^««4.;„  '  j   ^c  «n  4.k;«  iu:^4-;^n   «t1^;^i.  fiiio  ^«- 

of  an  abstract  characier,  that  tLe  contract  set  out  re-  ooi^tinued,  of  all  this  litigation,  which  fiUs  oor 

quirinff  coupons  to  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  courts  m  reference  to  the  Virginia  bonds  and 

and  debts  due  to  the  State  is  valid  \  that  the  statutes  coupons,  but  an  attempt,  through  the  medium 

of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vira:inia  impairing  its  of  the  Federal  courts,  to  coerce  the  State  of 

le^al  duty  of  the  collecting  office™  of  the  State  to  re-  ^  enforce    a    specific    performance    of    her 

ceive  them  when  offered  in  pay  ment  of  such  taxes  and  agreement?    It  is  nothing  else.     Iigunetions 

<iebts.  are  sought,  mandamuses  are  sought,  damages 

41    '  °mu^"*  "*?  ?  <*%™i?«  questions  of  Uw  in  are  sought,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing 

then.    There  must  be  a  litigation  upon  actual  trans-  «  ^^r.^iJL  ^!>.r^,»»«,.^»  ^f  ^u^  L^^^^^^^,.*  ^^a1 

actions  between  real  partiesTgrowing  out  of  a  contro-  J  ^PJ^^^^,  performance  of  the  engagement  made 

verey  affecting  legal  or  equitable  rights  as  to  person  by  the  State  by  the  act  of  1871.     There  is  no 

or  property.    All  ouestions  of  law  arismg  in  such  question  about  the  validity  of  the  taxes.    They 

oases  are  judicially  determinable.    The  present  is  not  are  admittedly  due.     The  oflBcer  is  entitled  to 

a  case  of  that  description.  ^i^^^  ^^^ .  ^^  authority  is  undisputed.  The 

In  Moore  M.  Greenhow,  decided  May  4, 1885,  coupons    are  tendered  in   payment — not  as 

the  Court,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Vir-  moDey,  for  they  have  no  quality  of  money — 

ginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  held  that  the  hut  as  a  set-off,  which,  as  is  insisted,  the  State 

State  officers  could  not  be  compelled  by  man-  has  agreed  to  allow.    (The  minority  of  the 

damns  to  receive  coupons  in  payment  of  Ucense-  Court  held  that  the  coupons  were  not  set-offs.) 

taxes.     **  This  being  a  oase,^*  said  Justice  Mat-  The  tax-payer  stands  on  this  agreement    That 

thews,  **  in  which,  by  mandamusy  the  plaintiff  is  the  situation,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  He 

seeks  to  compel  the  officers  of  the  State  of  Vir-  stands  on  the  agreement,  and  seeks  to  enforce 

ginia  to  receive  coupons  instead  of  money  in  it.    All  suits  undertaken  for  this  end  are,  in 

payment  of  license-taxes,  it  comes  within  the  truth  and  reality,  suits  against  the  State  to 

exact  terms  of  the  majority  of  this  Court  in  compel  a  compliance  with  its  agreement.    A 

Antoni  ts.  Greenhow  [*see  Annual  Cydopie-  set-off  is  nothing  but  a  cross-action,  and  can 

dia '  for  1882,  page  648],  according  to  which  no  more  be  enforced  against  a  State  without 

the  plaintiff  is  remitted  to  the  remedy  provided  its  consent  than  a  direct  action  can  be.    It  is 

by  the  act  of  Jan.  14,  1882."  argued  that  these  coupons  are  not  set  -  offs. 

Chief  -  Justice  Waite  and  Justices  Miller,  The  argument  is  not  sound. 
Bradley,  and  Gray  dissented  from  the  princi-  The  coupons,  then,  are  tendered,  and  the 
pies  affirmed  by  the  majority  of  the  Court,  in  tax-collector  declines  to  receive  them.  The 
the  opinion  in  Poindexter  vs,  Greenhow.  The  State  does  not  permit  him  to  receive  them, 
dissenting  opinion  was  prepared  by  Justice  By  subsequent  legislation  it  has  declared  that 
Bradley.  The  fundamentiEd  ground  of  dissent  the  taxes  must  be  paid  in  money,  and  that  the 
was  that  the  proceedings  in  these  coupon  cases  tax-collector  must  receive  nothing  else  in  pay- 
were  virtually  suits  against  Virginia  to  compel  ment,  and  that  coupons,  if  offered,  must  be  in- 
a  specific  performance  by  the  State  of  its  agree-  vestigated  in  a  juridical  way  to  ascertain  their 
ment  to  receive  the  coupons  in  payment  of  all  genuineness  before  they  will  be  paid,  and  when 
taxes,  dues,  and  deroanas.  Such  suits  were  re-  so  ascertained  the  provision  for  paying  them 
pugnant  to  the  eleventh  amendment  of  the  is  ample.  The  officers  have  no  power  but 
Federal  Constitution.  To  the  argument  that  what  the  State  gives  them.  They  act  for  and 
the  laws  passed  by  the  State  forbidding  the  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  in  no  other  way. 
receipt  of  the  coupons  were  in  violation  of  To  sue  them,  therefore,  because  they  will  not 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  for-  receive  the  coupons  in  pnyment,  is  virtually  to 
bids  a  State  to  impair  the  obligation  of  con-  sue  the  State.    The  whole  object  is  to  coerce 
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the  State.    It  is  idle  to  bbj  that  the  proceed-  ftn  adroit  use  of  words,  or  by  a  tninof  metaphysical 

imr  ia  only  affainat  the  oflBcera.  reaaooiM.    We  can  not»  in  that  way,  change  the  na- 

^               ^  tore  of  things. 

Bat  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  the  Stote,  but  the  gov-  This  is  the  flist  time,  we  beUeye,  sinoe  the  eleventh 

emment  of  the  State,  which  declines  tb  rooeive  the  •mendment  wm  adopted,  in  which  a  State  has  been 

coupons,  contrary  to  engagement.    It  is  said  that  the  «?««»<*  ^7  J«^cial  proceecUngs  at  Uie  suit  of  mdi- 

govSrnment  does  not  repreSent  the  State  when  it  does  ▼^duals  in  the  Federal  courts.    That  this  is  such  a 

an  unconstitutional  act,  or  passes  an  unconstitutional  ^;  ^'^  o^  o^  ^  plamest  propositions  that  can 

law.    While  this  may  he  averred  (as  it  was  averred  °®  atateo. 

in  Texas  w.  White,  7  Wallace's  Reports,  TOO),  when  (For  an  earlier  opinion  of  the  United  Statee 

)^TitSTS^t^i;.^"^1ea^^  SuUme  Court  onUta  against  the  8U^^^ 

States,  and  to  produce  a  disruption  of  the  ftmdament-  «!«>  !<»  opinion  on  aoita  against  the  United 

al  bond;s  of  the  national  compact ;  and  while  in  such  Statee,  aee  '^Annnal  Cyolopndia^*  for  1882, 

a  oase  it  may  be  admissible  to  say  that  the  govern-  paffes  462,  460.) 

ment  of  the  State  has  exercised  a  usurped  authority,  t^ruk  an  iaUnH  \n  thtK  Wmit  TnrtiAR.  hplnncf. 

thU  mode  of  speech  is  not  sdmiMible  In^dinaiyca^  irZ^rS^J^     %^.  .♦•Hol^^f  fr!?  ^n.!^f 

of  legislation  imd  public  administration.    A  State  can  *°^  ^  opain.    (J?  or  atatistica  of  area,  popula- 

onlv  act  by  and  tiirough  its  constituted  authorities,  tion,  etc.,  see  the  *^  Annual  Cydopaodia '^  for 

ana  it  is  represented  by  them  in  all  the  ordinary  exhi-  ]  888.) 

Wtiona  of  sovereign  power.    It  may  act  wronjrly ;  It  DmIiIm  Prtpftak  t»  8pata.p-In  reply  to  an 

S*^Q!*^T?*''J''^'''i*"^'J'''**°"*^ '*??'**''''!$  interpellation  ^February  24,  Mr.  Leonard 

the  State  that  acts  is  to  make  a  misuse  of  terms,  and  insn   *^1^    vT      j.       w"  .  ^.       '*  ^.     -^^^""'^ 

tends  to  confound  all  just  distinctions.    It  also  tends,  Tilley,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  said 

in  our  judgment,  to  inculcate  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  in  1884  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  Hi^^h  Com- 

that  the  government  may  be  treated  and  resisted  as  a  misaioner  of  the  Dominion  at  London,  had  been 

usurpaUon  whenever  the  atiaon,  in  the  exercise  of  his  inRfirnrtAH  hv  thA  OnvAmnr-aAnArAl  ti\  taktu  aaf. 

private  judgment,  deems  its  aou  to  be  unconatitu-  Y^^^^  Dy  tne  ijoyernor-wnerai  to  laKe  cer- 

tional.  ^  ^      ^                 ««-.  i«  u«  uii«^u»»  wu  ^^^^  g^pg  ^^j^  ^  ^^^  ^^  securing  the  same 

But,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  has  the  dtixen  no  re-  advantages  for  Canada  that  were  enjoyed  bv 

dress  against  the  unconstitutional  acts  or  laws  of  the  the  United  States  under  the  flag  treaty  with 

State  ?•  CertMlv  he  hiu.    There  is  no  difficulty  on  Spain  of  1884.     Instructions  were  given  to  Sir 

'^t:S!:^  ji^Tor^^^^'^^^^  ?h'^,K  make  certain  oropositions  through 

acts,  or  bv  an  attempt  to  execute  unconatitutional  kws,  ^"®  ontisb  minister  at  Madrid,  and  correspond- 

he  may  oefend  himself,  in  every  proper  way,  by  Ao-  enoe  was  entered  into,  the  result  of  which  was 

beas  cmv$,  by  defense  to  prosecutions,  by  actions  that  the  Government  at  Madrid  declined  to 

brought  on  his  own  behalf,^  uvjunction,  by  mayda-  ^nter  into  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 

Ss^'U^iT S^VL'wm.    A^iL^^^^^  emment  or  iSTrepresentatives  untU  the  fate  of 

way,  be  harassed,  injured,  or  destroyed  by  unconstl-  the  larger  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 

tutional  laws  without  having  some  legal  means  of  re-  States  relating  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  was 

sistance  or  redress.    But  this  is  where  the  State  or  its  finally  known 

officers  move  a^nst  Aim.     The  ri^ht  to  aU  ^ese  Mgnme^  wftt  tte  Uitted  SUtes.— In  AuffUSt 

means  of  protection  and  redre.<«  against  unconjititn-  ^v     a^^^           .  ^      \r^  ^^          ^«b««i 

tional  oppression  and  exaction  is  a  very  different  the  American  mmister,  Mr.  Foster,  reached  an 

thing  from  the  right  to  coerce  the  State  into  a  fVillUl-  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

ment  of  its  contractB.    The  one  is  an  indefeasible  at  La  Grania,  near  Madrid,  to  the  effect  that 

right,  a  right  which  can  not  be  taken  away ;  the  other  the  provisions  of  reciprocity  contained  in  the 

^V^^  "ag^^V'SSn'SSU'm^a^li'^^^  fo"ier  treaty  relatlng\cu)a  and  Porto  Rico 

terma  as  the  State  diooses  to  impose.  were  to  be  considered  abandoned. 

All  the  casea  that  are  cited  from  tlie  books  in  which  A  new  treaty  was  drawn  up,  confined  to  re- 
redrew  has  been  afforded  to  individuals  by  the  courts  forms  in  the  Cuban  customs  laws,  Spain  accept- 

rr^'d^^ot-^'of'^he^nT^^^^^  X''%^.^"  ^"f  S!!H^  .'\^^^^ 

gr«w\on,  and  not  of  refusal  to  fufflU  obligations.    In  ^^^,  which  was  contended  for  by  the  United 

all  these  oases  the  State  has  attempted  to  do  some  un-  States.    The  settlement  i >f  the  claims  of  Amen- 

constitutional  act  ii^urious  to  the  party,  or  some  act  oan  citizens  against  the  Spanish  Government 

j^ich  it  had  entered  into  a  contract  not  to  do;  and  arising  from  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  also 

redress  was  sought  against  such  aggressire  act ;  they,  ^^^^a^a  #^. 

none  of  them,  exhibit  the  case  ofa  State  declining  proviaea  lor.  ■>  .  in,, .  .  ,  ^ 
to  pay  a  debt  or  to  perform  an  obligation,  and  the  Ar«y, — ^Tne  Command  erin-Ohiei  and  Cap- 
party  seeking  to  enforce  its  performance  by  Judidal  tain-General  of  the  island  i9  Don  Ramon  Fa- 
procew.  ,  V.  1-  V  jardo  6  Izquierdo ;  the  Civil  Governor  of  Ha- 
diiro'r.i'.;cC'i';ri3u^on\^^^^  yana  is  Don  Antomo  TelW  The  strength 
tioned,  to  compel  Stato  oMcers  to  do,  or  refrain  from  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  in  1885,  was 
doins,  some  act  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  an  interest,  22,000  men.  A  large  portion  of  this  military 
thev have  generally  been  cases  in  which  the  law  made  force  was  kept  busy  during  the  year  in  captur- 
It  the  duty  of  the  offlcew  to  do  the  act  commanded,  or  i^g  the  various  small  filibustering  expeditions 
not  to  do  the  act  forbidden.  Those  of  a  different  av„*  ^4v^^^ji  «  u«;i;«»  Tk^^  K.n/.  />#  ^A 
character,  as  where  a  remedy  has  been  taken  away,  *'»»*  effect^  a  landing.  These  bands  of  ad- 
have  been  purely  cases  of  demands  by  one  individual  venturers  found  neither  material  nor  even 
uainst  another,  and  not  of  an  individual  against  the  moral  support  and  empathy  on  shore,  and 

^HSf'                     ,.^             ,  «             .  .  luost  of  the  men  composing  them  were  tried 

The  present  caaes  difrer  Mo  calo  from  any  of  these,  v.  i*i\ny4  mApfial  Anil  aW 

They  M«  attempts  to  coeroe  a  State  by  judicial  pro-  «>y  court-martial  and  snot.                 ^««^   ^     , 

cei SW;  M  Sfere  rtiSdVtiiey  aSTt  J^  flaaattr-Cuban   ndebtedness  in  1885  stood 

else.    It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  by  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
vou  XXV. — 18    A 
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Tlie  GofiMl  kMU 80.000,000 

The  1870  fix  per  cent  lou,  Ibr  wbloh  the  dntlee 

wepled««d 860,000,000 

The  three  per  cent,  loea,  for  which  %  ginklog 

ftind  ii  provided 900,000,000 

Soodjy  IndebtedoeM 100^000,000 

The  lloetiiv  debt 100,000,000 

PlRperiDoii^ In dreaktioii 900,000,000 

Tot»l 080,000,000 

EqoAlto $190,000,000 

The  budget  estimate  for  1885-'86  was  fixed 
as  follows: 

Omkyt.  PMalM. 

Intenet  on  the  debt,  etc 14,98«.T60 

Depertment  of  Jnitloe 882,200 

Wir 7,948,600 

**            rbwDce 1,842,007 

•»           Hevy 1,970,880 

"•            Interior 4,054,441 

**           Pnhlki  Works  and  Initmction. . .  78^167 

TodU 81,160,666 

ContrlbntlonB  end  taxes 7,989,986 

Revenneftom  costoms 18,106,000 

»           moDopoUes 9,119,100 

*"           totterfee 8,668^126 

*"           state  properties 807,400 

Other  rereaaes 4,666,500 

Total .'. 80,790,110 

In  September  the  home  Goyemment  nego- 
tiated a  6  per  cent,  loan  at  Madrid  for  $20,- 
000)000,  in  behalf  of  the  Onban  treasury,  ez- 
tinguishable  in  the  ooorse  of  fifteen  years 
through  the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund.  The 
rate  at  which  this  loan  was  taken  was  92  per 
cent.,  with  ^  per  cent,  commission.  The  Bank 
of  Spain,  for  a  commission  of  1^  per  cent.^  takes 
charge  of  the  payments  towai^  the  sinking 
fund  and  of  the  coupons.  The  proceeds  of  this 
loan  were  set  aside  for  caucelmg  the  fioating 
debt.  The  revenues  from  the  stamp  duties 
were  assigned  as  a  guarantee,  besides  the  sub- 
ndiary  guarantee  of  the  Spanish  treasury. 

Cistsiait — ^The  revenue  derived  from  duties  at 
the  custom-houses  of  the  island  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  80, 1885,  was  as  follows: 


their  credit  restored,  but  were  enabled  to  order 
improved  machinery  from  the  United  8tates, 
ana  prepare  for  a  large  crop  in  1885-*86.  The 
recent  sugar  and  molasses  crops  in  Oaba  have 
been: 


TKABS. 

BBbBV* 

Mol.^ 

1888-*84 

661,000  tons. 
000,186    » 

120,000  tons. 

1884-'86 

117,480     ** 

80UBCCS. 

1884-18U. 

1B8»-1884. 

* 

On  Imports 

On  exports 

9,626,640  pesos. 
8,702,814     - 

12,941,9T6  pesos. 
6,711,848     " 

Total 

18,828,864  pesos. 
6,82^464     ** 

18,668,818  pesos. 

Showing  a  decrease  of. 

July  and  August  taken  together  showed  an 
excess  over  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  year  of  $279,617. 

Sigir. — Up  to  the  month  of  May,  the  pros- 
pects for  sugar,  the  main  industry  in  Cuba, 
were  dismal  and  hopeless  in  the  extreme, 
wheu  fortunately  the  curtailed  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  a 
strong  partially  speculative  upward  movement 
in  the  price  of  the  staple  all  over  the  world, 
oansed  a  rapid  advance  of  about  25  per  cent, 
and  enabled  Ouban  planters  to  sell  the  rem- 
nants of  their  crop  at  correspondingly  better 
rates.  The  enhanced  value  of  sugar  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  with  slight 
fluctuations,  and  planters  in  Cuba  not  only  saw 


After  deducting  dO,000  tons  for  annual  local 
consumption,  the  remainder  is  exported. 

Tekaeea. — Ouban  tobacco  has  of  late  years 
lost  much  of  its  prestige  through  forcing  and 
artificial  manures,  and  has  to  sustain  sharp 
competition  abroad  where  it  formerly  com- 
manded the  market,  so  that  some  years  may 
have  to  elapse  before  the  soil  can  recover  from 
the  excessive  and  indiscriminate  use  of  artifi- 
cial fertilizers.  A  few  years  ago  the  leaf  har- 
vested in  the  Yuelta  Abuo  was  not  snfiScient 
to  meet  the  large  demand,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  yield,  growers  made  use  of  guanos 
of  all  sorts,  and  with  such  bad  results  that  in 
many  instances  they  find  it  now  difiScult  to 
place  on  reasonable  terms  more  than  half,  and 
sometimes  less,  of  their  crops.  In  a  few  locali- 
ties only  the  soil  has  not  been  spoiled  by  spuri- 
ous manures,  and  the  leaf  grown  there  com- 
mands very  high  prices,  and  is  warmly  competed 
for  by  local  manufacturers  and  buyers  for  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  last  crop  has  been  of  better  quality  than 
heretofore,  a  good  many  growers  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  tobacco-cultiyation  for  a 
certain  time  and  devote  the  ground  to  other 
purposes.  It  appears  that  this  change  of  culti- 
vation is  absorbing  the  fertilizers  and  restoring 
to  the  soil  its  former  good  Qualities,  and,  if  one 
can  judge  from  the  splendid  appearance  of  the 
leaf  and  the  ready  sale  it  now  meets  with,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Yuelta  Abigo  yields  are 
refining  their  former  renown. 

The  total  tobacco  production  is  estimated 
at  between  400,000  and  600,000  quintals  (one 
quintal  equals  101)  pounds  American).  As  is 
well  known,  that  grown  in  the  Yuelta  Abigo, 
or  district  west  of  Havana,  is  the  best  kind, 
and  has  given  Cuba  its  well-earned  reputation. 
About  67,000  acres  are  cultivated  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  product 
is  manufactured  in  the  island.  Yery  large 
quantities  of  the  leaf  are  exported  in  bales  and 
roUed  abroad. 

Ggm, — It  is  evident,  however,  that,  given 
the  total  production  and  corresponding  result 
in  the  manufactured  form,  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  cigars  sold  in  Europe  and  eLsewhere  as 
Havana  cigars  have  the  slightest  claim  to  a 
connection  with  Cuba.  The  chief  and  only 
important  manufactories  of  these  cigars  are  in 
Havana,  and  much  care  and  money  are  ex- 
pended in  producing  a  handsome-looking  arti- 
cle. As  much  as  $40  (goldj)  per  1,000  is  paid 
to  skilled  laborers  for  maxing  up  first-dasB 
goods.    About  17,000  operatives  are  employed 
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in  this  manafacture  in  Ilavana  alone.  No 
really  fine-flavored  aromatic  leaf  has  been  har- 
vested since  1881.  Great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  the  1885  crop,  and  it  waa  admitted  that 
the  quality  was  ezoeUeDt  and  the  yield  large. 

In  September  severe  measures  were  adopted, 
both  in  Havana  and'  Porto  Rico,  to  prevent 
the  fraadalent  importation  into  Cuba  of  low 
classes  of  foreign  tobacco  as  Porto-Rican  pro- 
ductions. 

€•■■«€•■ — ^Tbe  American  trade  with  Cuba 
ia  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1889.... 

1994.  •  •  • 
Io9o> •  •  • 


Inport  iTOBft  Cvte 
iBtetiM 
Uailid 


42,806,098  pesos. 
07,181,497     " 
65,544,6S4     » 


! export 

ithoUallod 


8,719,195  pesos. 
10,662,880  '' 
14,667,918  ** 


T«Ml 


61,085,288  posos. 
67,74i8n     ** 
80418,408     •^ 


Decrease  between  1885  and  1888  of  $29,- 
087,164,  or  87  per  cent.,  due  nearly  altogether 
to  the  decline  in  sugar  and  temporary  impov- 
erishment of  Cuban  planters. 

The  sugar  exportation  from  Cuba  in  recent 
years  has  been : 


HOMBBAM. 

BOXXB. 

i 

Unilod 

Total 
howii. 

Iteo. 

ToUm 
Ualtad 

SUlM. 

108,878 

96,604 
100,819 
115.208 

Total 

T^. 

1882.... 
1*81.... 

isao.... 

598,688 

788,187 
684,668 
681,154 

610,000 
810,005 
666,978 
788,784 

878,466 

600,788 
411,856 
449,987 

164,060 
10^108 
191,888 
841,895 

84,780 
87,060 
86,851 

45,846 

» — ^Powerful  syndicates  of  European 
bankers  signified  to  the  home  Government  in 
July  their  readiness  to  advance  $40,000,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Cuban  riulroad  sys- 
tem, on  guarantees  by  both  the  Madrid  and 
Cuban  treasuries.  The  first  lines  to  be  built 
are  to  measure  891  kilometres,  as  follow : 

Ssnta  Clsn  to  C1«fo  de  AtIIa,  via  San  Andres 150  kilo. 

Clego  de  Arlla  to  Pomto  PHndpe 100  **• 

Puerto  Piincipe  to  Victoria  de  fas  Tomas 185  "* 

Santo  Cras  del  9ar  to  Puerto  Principe 78  ** 

Ticioria  de  las  Tomas  to  Enramadas,  via  Bayama .  160  ** 

*♦••*»  ♦*   Holguln..  159  •• 

Bajamo  to  ManxaniUo 54  ** 

Cruto  to  Santo  GataUna  del  Onaso 56  "* 

Totol "Si  kilo. 

This  will  constitute  the  Cuban  Grand  Cen- 
tral Railway.  The  entire  line  is  to  be  finished 
in  six  years ;  the  Government  guarantees  for 
ninety-nine  years  an  annuity  of  8  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested.  Should  the  earnings  not 
cover  the  expense  during  a  year,  the  railroad 
company  loses  the  difference ;  if,  on  the  other 
hano,  the  net  earuings  exceed  8  per  cent.,  the 
Grovemment  is  to  receive  50  per  cent,  of  the 
surplus.  The  Government  eugages  to  pay  its 
8  per  cent  subsidy  in  gold  quarterly.  The 
syndicate  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  entire 
line  will  reach  $24,465,000. 

On  March  16,  the  branch  line  of  railway  be- 
tween Santo  Domingo  and  La  Esperanza,  con- 
structed by  the  C&rdenas  and  Tucaro  Railroad 
Company,  was  thrown  open  to  traffic,  estab- 


lishing direct  communication  between  Havana 
and  banta  Clara.  On  November  6  the  rail- 
road between  Holguin  and  Gib4ra  went  into 
operation. 

In  May  authority  was  c^ven  to  the  Juragua 
Iron  Company  (limited)  to  build  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  between  the  Juragua  niines  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Mew  Stsaasklp  Uae.— In  March  the  Catalan 
Company  of  Havana  established  a  new  line  of 
steamships,  under  the  Spanish  flag,  between 
that  city  and  New  York. 

Hew  Mall  Beitoi — In  June  a  daily  mail  line 
was  established  between  New  York  and  Ha- 
vana— by  rail  to  Tampa,  and  thence  to  Key 
West  and  Havana  by  steamer. 

YsBew  FeTcr.-— During  the  year  Dr.  C&rlos 
Finlay,  of  Havana,  experimented  on  the  in- 
oculability  of  yellow  fever.  The  disease  was 
found  to  be  transmissible  only  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  da^.  Out  of  eleven  inoculations, 
six  were  successful,  one  doubtful,  and  four 
negative.  The  inoculations  were  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  mos<juitoes,  which  were  first 
caused  to  sting  patients  suffering  from  the 
fever,  and  afterward  allowed  to  sting  persons 
whom  it  was  intended  to  inoculate.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  Dr.  Rnlay's  inocu- 
latory  experiments  against  yellow  fever,  the 
ease  with  which  a  disease  may  be  transmitted 
by  the  sting  of  an  insect  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  history  of  zymotic  diseases. 

Pitrietie  CootrlMlsiis. — ^Throughout  the  year, 
in  spite  of  the  dull  times  and  gloomy  aspect  of 
affairs,  both  Spaniards  and  Cubans  liberally 
contributed  their  share  toward  alienating  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  Penin- 
sula. I^rge  amounts  of  money  were  sent  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  earthquakes  at  Granada, 
Malaga,  and  vicinity,  and  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  to  those  from  cholera.  When  German 
encroachments  in  the  Caroline  Islands  threat- 
ened the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  private  funds  were  immediately 
raised  in  Cuba  for  building  a  man-of-war,  and 
for  strengthening  the  coast  defenses. 

The  American  Consul- General  at  Havana  is 
Mr.  Ramon  O.  Williams. 

CIJUEIVCT,  BDnrrALUC.  Gold  and  silver 
have  been  chosen  by  the  universal  consent  of 
mankind  in  the  past  as  the  materials  best  suit- 
ed for  money,  and  until  late  years  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  metal  was  used, 
because  both  have  remained  more  or  less  sta- 
ble in  value.  Since  1850,  however,  the  rela- 
tions of  these  two  metals  have  been  seriously 
disturbed,  and  we  have  consequently  heard  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
so  that  from  this  discussion  has  come  the  the- 
ory of  bimetallism.  It  aims  to  keep  in  con- 
current circulation  both  gold  and  silver  at  some 
fixed  ratio,  and  proposes  that  both  gold  and 
silver  shall,  at  that  ratio,  have  unlimited  legal- 
tender  power.  Advocates  of  this  theory  hold 
that,  if  several  states  were  to  agree  upon  a 
common  ratio,  this  oonld  be  maintained  with- 
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out  a  fall  in  either  metal.  This  impliee  that  metallism,  moreover,  implies  that  both  gold  and 
the  Government  should  permit  ^*  free  ooinage  "  silver  should  be  milimited  legal  tender  in  paj- 
of  both*metals.  Free  coinage  is  the  privilege  ment  of  public  and  private  debts.  This  does 
given  to  any  person  to  bring  buUion  to  the  mint  not  permit  any  one  to  buy  an  article  by  offer- 
to  be  coined  at  the  legal  rate.  For  example,  ing  legal-tender  money,  but  only  permits  a  per- 
if  the  mint  ratio  is  16  : 1,  every  person  having  son  to  pay  existing  debts  with  that  money, 
silver  or  gold  bullion  is  permitted  to  have  it    Originally  money  was  an  artificial  invention  to 

obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
barter,  and  the  courts  later 
were  obliged  in  suits  between 
debtor  and  creditor  to  decide 
what  was  a  legal  satisfaction 
for  the  debt.  A  legal-tender 
law  should  properly  carry  out 
the  preferences  of  the  com- 
munity, and  make  as  a  legal 
means  of  payment  only  that 
which  is  sanctioned  by  gen- 
eral use. 

Bimetallism  depends  on  the 
possibility  of  keeping  the  ra- 
tio between  gold  and  silver 
in  the  bullion  market,  and 
in  the  legal  proportion,  the 
same.  Its  advocates  hold 
that  a  demand  might  be  cre- 
ated by  law  sufficient  to  keep 
these  ratios  the  same;  that 
if  many  states  should  open 
their  mints  to  free  coinage, 
the  demand  thereby  created 
for  a  metal  that  showed  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  value 
would  keep  it  from  fidling. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  point- 
ed out  that  in  1860  there  was 
generally  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, at  least  in  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  various  states  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  that  in  ^ite  of  it 
a  serious  fall  in  silver  has 
taken  place.  Opponents  of 
bimetallism  assert  that  nat- 
ural causes  are  constantly  in 
operation  whose  force  can 
not  be  nullified  by  the  arti- 
ficial action  of  law  in  cre- 
ating a  demand.  They  show 
that  the  market  ratio  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  which 
depends  on  general  forces,  in- 
dependent of  law,  has  never 
remained  for  any  length  of 
time  the  same  as  the  legal 
ratio:  and  they  declare  thai, 
for  tnis  reason,  no  case  is 
known  where  gold  and  silver 
have  been  maintained  for  any 
length  of  time  in  concurrent 
coined  (by  paying  the  usual  charges,  or  seign-  circulation.  The  accompanying  chart  will  show 
iorage)  into  coins  in  which  there  are  sixteen  what  have  been  the  facts  as  to  the  fall  in  the 
times  as  many  grains  of  pure  silver  as  of  pure  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  from  1600  to  1880.  The 
gold  in  equivalent  denominations.    When  only    ratio  is  now  1 :  20. 

the  Government  is  permitted  to  coin  either  Whenever  two  metals  are  both  legal  tender, 
metal,  then  free  coinage  does  not  exist.    Bi-    as  soon  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
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market  and  the  mint  ratios,  Gresham's  law  argaed  that  the  demand  for  the  oheapeninff 
comes  into  operation.  For  example,  oar  pres-  metal  arises  solely  becaose  it  is  cheaper,  and 
ent  silver  dollars  are  coined  at  a  ratio  to  gold  that  as  it  tends  to  rise  in  value  to  its  former 
coins  of  1 :  16  (more  exactly,  1 :  15*988),  so  position  the  demand  for  it  will  fall  off;  so  that 
that  sixteen  ounces  of  silver,  when  coined,  are  it  can  not  rise  wholly  to  the  level  it  held  before, 
made  into  as  many  dollars  as  one  ounce  of  gold.  But  as  the  dearer  metal  falls  to  meet  it,  the 
But  in  the  bullion  market,  in  which  gold  and  relative  values  may,  conceivably,  be  the  same 
silver  are  exchanged  for  each  other  as  other  as  before,  while  both  metals  have  become 
article  of  merchandise,  it  now  requires  twenty  cheaper  as  regards  other  commodities.  That 
ounces  of  silver  to  buy  one  ounce  of  gold ;  that  is,  the  cheaper  metal,  under  the  compensatory 
is,  the  market  ratio  is  1 :  20.  If  we  had  free  theory,  would  drag  down  the  dearer  with  it, 
ooinage,  Qresham's  law  would  begin  to  oper-  until  both  resumed  the  same  relative  positions 
ate  with  great  rapidity.  That  law  is,  *^  The  on  a  plane  of  lower  value.  In  short,  the 
cheaper  metal  drives  out  the  dearer.''  The  rea-  compensatory  action,  under  every  event  that 
son  is,  because  there  is  a  profit  in  it  to  money-  cheapened  either  metal,  would  invariably  lower 
brokers.  A  man  having  an  ounce  of  gold  can  the  standard  of  deferred  payments,  or  the 
take  it  either  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  or  to  amount  to  be  paid  at  the  maturity  of  long 
the  bullion  market ;  if  to  the  former,  the  gold  contracts.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  urged,  in 
coin  will  exchange  for  but  sixteen  ounces  of  regard  to  the  compensatory  action,  that,  al* 
silver  coin ;  if  to  the  latter,  it  will  exchan^  though  it  does  not  expose  prices  to  the  ex- 
for  twenty  ounces  of  silver  bullion.  He  will  treme  fluctuation  of  both  metals,  yet  it  does 
gain  by  selling  his  gold  as  bullion ;  for  on  buy-  expose  prices  to  more  frequent  fluctuations 
ing  twenty  ounces  of  silver  with  his  one  ounce  than  would  be  the  case  with  but  a  single  stand- 
of  gold,  he  can  retain  four  ounces  as  profit,  take  ard ;  and  that  each  of  these  frequent  fluctuations 
the  remaining  sixteen  ounces  to  the  mint,  and  must,  in  order  that  any  *'  compensation  "  may 
have  it  there  put  into  the  form  of  silver  coin,  be  felt,  be  such  that  one  metal  would  be  driven 
which  (as  long  as  any  gold  coins  remain  in  circu-  out  of  circulation,  for  only  when  the  demand 
lation),  when  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for  gold  is  centered  on  one  metal  and  withdrawn  from 
coins,  will  give  him  an  ounce  of  gold  in  gold  the  other  can  any  equilibratonr  force  be  shown, 
ooins.  He  can  then  melt  his  ounce  of  gold  So  that  it  is  urged  that  tne  compensatory 
coin,  sell  it  as  bullion  for  twenty  ounces  of  sil-  action  can  be  effective  only  by  alternately 
ver  bullion,  and  again  repeat  his  operation,  changing  the  standard  of  prices  from  silver 
This  wiU  ^  on  so  long  as  any  gold  coins  re-  to  gold  or  from  gold  to  silver.  If  countries 
main  in  circulation.  It  is,  then,  more  profltable  are  asked  to  join  an  international  league  in 
to  use  gold  as  bullion  than  as  coin,  while  it  is  order,  by  the  compensatory  action,  to  main- 
more  profitable  to  use  silver  as  coin  than  as  tain  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver,  it 
buUion — so  that,  by  Gresham's  law,  the  cheap-  means  that  states  must  submit  to  seeing  the 
er  metal,  silver,  will  drive  out  of  circulation  the  cheapened  metal  drive  out  the  dearer.  A  coun- 
dearer  metal,  gold.  The  difference  between  the  try  which,  by  virtue  of  its  large  wealth,  great 
market  and  mint  ratios  need  be  but  slight  to  set  transactions,  and  habits  of  trade,  had  found 
in  motion  the  force  that  will  drive  one  metal  gold  more  convenient  than  the  heavier  and 
ont  of  use.  Unless  the  legal  ratio  be  constantly  cheaper  silver,  would  scarcely  submit  to  this. 
changed  to  suit  the  market  ratio,  it  is  evident  Such  economic  difficulties  make  agreements  on 
that  only  one  metal  wiU  be  in  use.  This  would  a  given  ratio  by  an  international  monetary 
not  be  a  bimetallic  currency,  but  a  monome-  league  almost  impossible.  The  political  diffi- 
tallic  currency,  composed  alternately  of  which-  culties  are  serious  enough, 
ever  metal  happened  to  be  the  cheaper.  Still  further  it  is  urged  that  if  silver  is  de- 
It  has  been  urged,  however,  by  advocates  of  monetized,  as  it  has  l^n  by  Germany,  it  will 
bimetallism  that  a  double  standard  creates  a  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  gold,  and  so 
compensatory  action  by  which  a  fall  in  either  increase  its  value  that  there  will  be  a  disas- 
metal  is  at  once  counteracted.  When  the  value  trous  fall  in  prices ;  in  short,  that  there  will 
of  one  of  the  legal-tender  metals  falls,  the  other  not  be  enougn  gold  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
will  be  at  a  premium,  and  the  cheaper  metal  trade.  This  idea  appears  of  late  in  the  asser- 
will  drive  out  the  dearer.  The  demand  for  the  tion  that  there  has  been  an  **  appreciation ''  of 
cheaper  metal  will,  it  is  said,  keep  its  value  up,  gold.  It  is  sometimes  believed  that  the  stock 
while  the  withdrawal  of  demand  from  the  of  gold  in  the  world  is  insufficient  for  the  needs 
dearer  metal  will  cause  its  value  to  fall.  This  of  commerce,  and  that  the  annual  production 
^^equifibratory''  action,  it  is  said,  will  make  is  falling  off.  To  this  it  is  repliea  that  the 
the  medium  of  payments  more  stable  during  stock  of  gold  has  been  increased  since  1860  to 
periods  of  long  contracts ;  that  '^  the  desire  of  such  an  extent  that  a  large  amount  of  the  new 
every  debtor  to  meet  his  maturing  obligations  supply  (to  1888,  about  $4,288,000,000)  has  been 
in  the  cheapening  metal "  will  work  to  counter-  made  available  for  money  uses :  that  this  great 
act  the  force  that  is  lowering  its  value.  The  sum  has  been  absorbed  into  the  circulation  of 
very  fact  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  countries  before  using  silver;  and  that  silver  has 
cheapened  metal  implies  a  lessened  demand  been  thrust  out  of  use  by  some  nations,  only 
for  toe  dearer  one.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  because  of  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
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afforded  of  taking  gold  in  place  of  sUver.  The 
increased  gold  supply  fonnd  its  market  in  being 
coined  into  money,  and  in  this  capacity  it  was 
in  direct  competition  with  silver;  and  as  the 
preferred  metal,  when  either  oould  be  had,  the 
gold  was  accepted,  and  silver  was  willingly  giv- 
en np.  Sach,  it  is  said,  has  been  the  canse  of 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  recent  years ; 
and  as  it  has  gone  on  only  aa  the  place  of  silver 
was  occupied  by  the  rising  tide  of  gold,  it  does 
not  imply  any  increase  io  the  valae  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  that  the  willingness  of  all  countries  to  take 
gold  in  preference  to  silver  has  only  saved  gold 
from  falling  instead  of  silver.  The  increased 
quantity  of  either  metal,  if  both  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  must  result  in  a  decline  of 
value  somewhere ;  and  if  the  desires  of  man- 
kind are  best  satisfied  by  the  gold,  they  wiU 
let  silver  go,  and  let  it  take  care  of  itself, 
whether  its  value  falls  or  not  If  flour  and 
oatmeal  are  both  used  for  food,  and  if  flour  be- 
comes abundant,  so  that  people  formerly  using 
oatmeal  can  have  the  more  agreeable  food, 
there  wiU  be  less  demand  for  the  poorer  arti- 
cle. That  is,  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  the 
better  of  two  articles  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, will  result  in  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
poorer. 


TKABS. 

8Utw. 

Odd. 

1498-1680 

|8,11^000 
4,060,000 
14,088.000 
18,4n,500 
18,650,600 
19,080,500 
17,718,000 
16,488,600 
15,165,000 
15,885,500 
16,008,000 
19,404,000 
88,991,500 
89388,850 
89,657.760 
40,886.750 
84,884,760 
80,785,860 
86,840.860 
85,118,750 
89.876,000 
40,72^000 
49,550,000 
60,850,000 
88,685,000 
118.600.000 
118,476,000 
118,685,000 
180.888,860 

$4.046lO(IO 

1581-1544 

4J94.000 

1546-1500 

6jM6,400 

1561-1580 

4,770,760 

1581-1600 

1601-1680 

6.147«600 
6l948l760 

1621-1640 

6,789 JM 

1641-1660 

1661-1680 

6.117,000 
6,4661,750 
7,60Gu&00 

1681-1700 

1701-1780 

8,948,000 

1791-1740 

18^808.850 
17,165.900 

1741-1760 

1761-1780 

14,441,790 

1781-1800 

18,406i,500 

1801-1810 

18,400.000 

1811-1880 

7,968.000 

1880-1880 

9,916,760 

1881-1840  

14,151,600 

1841-1850 

88,194,860 

1861-1865 

1866-1860 

187,775.000 
148.78S,000 

1861-1865 

189,186«.000 

1866-1870 

188,860,000 

1871-1876 

119,060,000 

1878-1880 

119.97&,O0O 

1881 

1888 

118,989^000 
106,000,000 

1888 

100J)9&880 

GOLD 
FXODvoxD  nr 

857  TKAS8, 

1498-1850, 
$8,814,668,000. 

BILYEB 
psoDircnD  nr 

867  TSABS, 

1488-1860, 
$6,741,706,000. 

GOT.T) 
PBODuoxD  nr 

85  TIAB8, 

1861-1876, 
$8317,685,000. 

• 

BILYEB 

PB0DT70n>  IM 
86TBABB, 

1861-1876, 
$139&185,000 

That  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  since 
1860  has  been  greater  in  proportion  tiian  silver 
can  be  seen  by  the  annexed  diagrams,  which 
show  the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1850,  and  the 
same  from  1850  to  1875.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that,  in  twenty-five. years  after  1860,  as 
much  gold  was  produced  in  the  world  as  had 
been  produced  in  the  857  years  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  1850.  This  vast  addi- 
tion to  the  gold  supply  has  produced  great 
perturbations  in  the  monetary  world,  and  has 
nad  no  little  influence  on  the  value  of  silver 
itself.  The  diagrams  give  the  production  only 
to  1875,  because  in  tbe  next  year  came  the 
great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  following 
are  the  figures  of  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  as  they  are  given  by 
Dr.  Adolf  8oetbeer : 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  1888  the  gold 
product  was  2^  times  as  great  as  in  1841-1850. 
although  it  is  not  as  high  as  in  the  exceptional 
period  ft-om  1851-1860.  From  1498  to  1883, 
of  the  total  production  of  gold,  56*1  per  cent 
of  it  was  produced  in  1851-1888 ;  while  of  the 
total  silver  produced  in  the  same  period,  only 
25*6  per  cent,  was  produced  in  1851-1888. 
These  facts  do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  production  of  gold  of  late 
years  has  been  inadequate.  And  me  value  of 
gold  is  determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
total  supply  (not  the  annual  supply)  and  the 
total  demand  of  the  world ;  and  as  the  stock 
now  available  is  increased  by  the  $4,288,000,000 
produced  in  1851-1888,  the  fear  of  a  gold  fam- 
ine is  hardly  justified.  Additional  demands 
for  gold  have  only  been  sufficient,  if  that,  to 
prevent  its  value  from  falling.  But  when  sil- 
ver is  produced  in  large  quantities,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  will  be  adopted  instead  of  sold, 
in  the  way  that  the  gold  has  been  adopted  in- 
stead of  silver.  This  shows  the  different  ways 
in  which  gold  and  silver  are  viewed  as  regards 
their  commercial  and  monetary  uses.  Increase 
the  supply  of  gold,  and  an  increased  field  for  its 
employment  will  be  fonnd  among  commercial 
nations;  bat  increase  the  quantity  of  silver, 
and  the  world  will  not  give  up  gold  to  make 
room  for  it.   Oonsequently,  silver  falls  in  value. 

As  soon  as  the  new  gold  supply  produced  a 
change  in  its  value  relatively  to  silver  (the  ratio 
falling  below.  1 :  16^),  France  began  to  receive 
gold  and  expel  silver.  Since  1808  France  bad 
had  a  bimetallic  system  at  a  ratio  of  1 :  15^. 
Of  course,  when  the  market  value  changed 
after  1808,  so  that  the  ratio  ran  up  to  1 :  15*7, 
silver  drove  gold  out  of  circulation  in  accord- 
ance with  Gresham^s  law,  and  the  chief  currency 
of  France  to  1850  was  virtually  silver.  After 
1850  the  reverse  was  true.  The  cheapened 
gold  changed  the  ratio  until  it  fell  below  1 :  15^; 
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SURPLUS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND 
SILVER  INTO  BRmSH  INDIA,  1855-1882. 
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oonseaaently,  by  Gresham's  law,  the  cheaper  ver,  India  was  nnable  to  import  as  mnoh  as  she 
gold  orove  out  the  dearer  silver.    This  took    did  from  1864  to  1867,  and  could  not  aa  then 

flaoe  on  a  large  scale,  and  from  1852  to  1864  hold  up  the  yalue.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
*ranoe  imported  $680,000,000  of  gold,  and  ex-  chart  that  imports  of  silver  into  India  fell  off 
ported  $845,000,000  of  silver.  .  After  1865  the  some  years  before  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
monetary  policy  of  France  is  connected  with    (since  1872). 

that  of  the  Latin  Union,  which  was  formed  in  Germany,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  em- 
that  year,  and  of  which  France  was  the  leading  pire  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prusnan  War, 
state.  decided  to  establish  a  uniform  currency  in  all 

The  silver  that  France  discarded  was  most*  her  states.  Furnished  with  $60,000,000  of 
ly  sent  to  India  and  the  East.  In  fact,  Ori-  sold  from  France,  and  with  the  means  given 
ental  countries  have  always  had  a  seemins-  her  by  the  indemnity  paid  by  France,  she  aocu- 
ly  unsatisfied  demand  for  silver.  The  semi-  mulated  from  Fnglano,  and  elsewhere,  enough 
civilized  people  of  these  countries,  wiUi  their  gold  to  warrant  her  in  making  a  great  change 
insatiate  passion  for 
ornament,  deck  their 
women  and  children 
with  all  the  silver  dec- 
orations their  wealth 
will  buy.  A  silver- 
smith goes  about  from 
house  to  house,  melting 
up  coins,  and  making 
ornaments  for  the  in- 
mates. India,  more- 
over, with  a  population 
of  287,000,000,  has  no 
small  demand  for  sil- 
ver as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, or  money.  A 
semi  •  civilized  nation 
will  always  use  the 
least  valuable  metal, 
silver,  because  the  arti- 
dee  commonly  bought 
and  sold  will  be  of  com- 
paratively small  value. 
With  Elastem  nations, 
therefore,  trade  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  silver 
payments.  From  1864 
to  1867  the  shipments 
of  silver  to  India  were 
abnormally  large,  for 
unusual  reasons,  and  so 
all  the  surplus  of  silver 
discarded  by  France 
found  a  market,  and 
thereby  India  saved  sil- 
ver at  that  time  from 

an  impending  fall  in  value.  The  accompanying  in  her  coinage  from  silver  to  gold.  With  $28,- 
ohart  will  show  the  movement  of  silver  to  India,  000,000  of  old  gold  coins,  and  a  new  amount 
from  1852  to  1882.  Since  1867  the  balance  due  of  $414^000,000  (the  additional  sum  coined  to 
to  India  has  fallen  Off,  because  of  an  increase  1880),  a  single  gold  standard  was  established, 
of  remittances  from  India  to  London.  Indian  This  was  accomplished  by  a  temporary  bimetal- 
taxes  are  levied  in  silver,  and  so  the  India  lie  currency  by  the  act  of  Dec  4,  1871,  which 
Council  in  London  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  created  a  gold  coin  of  full  leg^-tender  value  at 
this  amount  of  taxes.  The  taxes  due  from  a  ratio  of  15| :  1  with  existing  silver  coins; 
India  to  London,  the  interest  on  her  debts,  and  the  coinage  of  large  silver  coins  was  dis- 
pensions,  etc.,  have  increased  the  sum  to  be  continued.  The  act  of  July  9, 1878,  continued 
paid  by  India  to  $75,000,000  in  1876,  and  to  the  policy  by  establishing  a  single  legal  stand- 
this  extent  shipments  of  silver  from  London  ard  of  gold,  and  a  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver, 
have  been  obviated.  That  is,  India  Council  overvalued  about  H  per  cent.,  after  the  prin- 
biUs,  when  sold,  save  the  shipment  of  silver  oiple  of  that  of  the  United  States,  llie  silver, 
from  the  West  Therefore,  when  any  further  wnich  formerly  constituted  the  sole  medium  of 
attempts  after  1870  were  made  to  give  up  sil-    exdiange,  was  ordered  to  be  witiidrawn.    In 
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1870  an  amoant  of  $875,000,000  was  ontatand- 
ing,  of  which  aboat  $270,000,000  have  been 
withdrawn,  leaving  about  $106,P00,000  Btill 
oatstanding.  Of  the  amoant  withdrawn,  only 
$141,000,000  has  been  sold  aa  ballion  in  the 
open  market,  to  May,  1879,  when  sales  were 
suspended  by  the  German  Government  About 
$106,000,000  of  the  old  silver  was,  by  1880,  re- 
coined  in  small  denominations,  and  this  amount 
will  probably  be  increased,  because  of  an  in- 
crease of  population. 

The  presence  of  the  new  gold  has  thus  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  currencies  of  France  and 
Germany.  Both  gold  and  silver  being  used  as 
money,  an  increase  in  the  one  displaces  the 
other  and  less  preferred  metal.  Silver  began 
to  faU  as  early  as  1872,  inasmuch  as  India  and 
the  East  could  not  take  as  large  an  amount  as 
before.  This  tendency  received  another  stimu- 
lus from  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union.  The 
process  already  described,  by  which  France 
allowed  gold  to  displace  silver  from  1862  to 
1865,  acted  in  the  same  way  in  all  the  coun- 
tries that  used  the  franc  system  —  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  And,  as  at  that  time 
the  smaller  coins  were  of  the  same  standard  as 
the  five- franc  nieces,  whenever  it  became  prof- 
itable to  displace  the  large  silver  coins,  the 
small  ones  also  disappeared.  This  difficulty 
was  met  (just  as  in  the  United  States  in  1868} 
by  reducing  the  standard  of  the  small  coins. 
But  the  several  countries  did  not  adopt  Uie 
same  standard.  Switzerland  chose  '800  and 
France  '885,  and  the  cheaper  Swiss  coins  drove 
out  the  dearer  French  coins,  since  both  were 
received  equally  in  the  two  countries.  Such 
difficulties  brought  the  suggestion  from  Bel- 
gium for  some  uniform  system  of  coinage, 
which  was  followed  by  the  establishment, 
through  a  treaty  si^ed  Dec.  28,  1865,  of  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  *'  so  far  as  regards  the 
weight,  fineness,  diameter,  and  circulation  of 
their  gold  and  sUver  coinage."  Desired  at  first 
to  secure  a  uniform  subsidiary  currency,  the 
convention  extended  to  all  their  coins.  Their 
gold  and  silver  coins,  down  to  and  including 
the  five  francs,  were  all  to  be  *900  fine  (^  pure), 
and  the  silver  pieces  below  ^ve  francs  to  be 
'885  fine.  The  ratio  of  1  :  16i  was  retained, 
and  any  one  could  bring  either  gold  or  silver 
bullion  to  be  coined  at  the  mints.  As  soon, 
however,  as  silver  began  to  fall  in  value  after 
1872,  the  market  ratio  diverged  from  the  legal 
ratio,  and  it  was  evident  that,  if  **free  coinage" 
were  allowed,  silver  alone  would  be  presented 
to  the  mints  and  gold  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. In  November,  1878,  the  market  ratio 
was  1  :  16.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  their  gold, 
which  had  come  in  since  1860,  the  Latin  Union, 
Jan.  80,  1874,  promptly  suspended  '*  free  coin- 
age "  of  silver,  and,  as  silver  continued  to  fall  in 
value  until  the  extraordinary  panic  in  the  silver 
market  in  1876,  they  were  led  m  1878  to  cease  all 
coinage  of  silver  whatever.  So  that  to-day  the 
mints  of  the  Latin  Union  are  closed  to  silver. 

In   July,  1876,  the  fall  of   silver,   which 


began  in  1872,  reached  its  lowest  recorded 
price  of  46)<2.,  indicating  a  ratio  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver of  1  :  20*17  (found  by  dividing  948  hy  the 
price  in  pence).  As  compared  with  60}^.,  the 
average  price  in  1872,  this  is  a  fall  of  22  per 
cent  It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  this 
was  a  fall  in  silver  or  a  rise  in  gold,  since  sUver 
is  quoted  in  gold  prices.    Of  course,  if  the 

Surchasin^  power  of  gold  remained  unchanged 
uring  this  time,  this  fall  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver  would  indicate  a  fall  not  merely  in  re- 
lation to  gold,  but  to  all  other  commodities. 
The  movement  of  prices  at  this  time  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  portion  of  the  fiimres 
given  annually  by  the  London  ** Economist": 


1845-60.... 
1807,  JaW  1 
1668,  Ju.  1 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 


Indsz  Bsmbar. 


3,800 
2,996 
9,618 
8,576 
8,664 
8,084 
9,689 
8,666 


1870. 
t871. 
1878. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 


8,689 
8,600 
9L886 
2,947 
8,891 

i,n8 

8,711 
8,788 


It  wiU  be  seen  from  this  table  of  index  num- 
bers that  prices  were  as  high  in  1876  and  1877 
as  they  were  in  1875,  and  even  higher  than 
they  were  from  1868  to  1871.  It  is  true,  there- 
fore, that,  so  far  as  these  prices  show  anything, 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  a  fdl  rela- 
tively to  all  commodities,  and  not  gold  alone. 
The  chart  on  page  281  will  show  the  move- 
ment of  the  value  of  silver  from  1870  to  1884. 
The  line  shows  the  movement  of  the  average 
prices  for  each  year,  without  giving  the  ups 
and  downs  in  esch  year.  During  the  month  of 
September,  1886,  the  price  fell  to  47<2.,  which 
is  a  price  not  produced  by  a  panic,  but  is  the 
result  of  more  or  less  permanent  causes.  So 
that  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market  is 
now  more  than  1  :  20.  The  following  table 
will  give  the  average  prices  for  the  year,  and 
the  corresponding  ratios,  from  Pixley  and 
AbelPs  tables  since  1888 : 


Oo4«  ■  •  • 

885.... 

887 .... 
ooo. . . . 
fXltf  .... 
owl.  •  >  . 

Ov-A  .... 
Ofil.  .  •  • 
OvD. • . • 
ow.  •  .  . 
MiO.  ■  • . 
vMO.  • . 
(Ml . . . . 
OvO. . . . 
04v« ■ . . 

860.... 
851.... 
852. . .. 

tXw.  • . . 
ov4. . . . 

865.... 
866.... 
85T.... 

BOO. . . . 


Prtnpar  OB. 


e9»Vi, 
60 

eov; 

60«/, 
60«.'b 

60Vu 

»•/# 
69V, 
69V4 
59»/„ 

»"/,. 

69V, 

59% 

60V„ 

61 

60V, 

61V, 

61V, 

61»/x, 

«•/„ 
61*/; 


Ratio. 


15-98 
]5'78 
15*80 
15-78 
15-88 
15-65 
15-68 
15-68 
15-70 
15-87 
15-98 
15*85 
15-98 
15-90 
15-80 
16*85 
15-78 
15*70 
16-46 
15-60 
15-88 
15-88 
15*88 
15-88 
15-87 
15-88 


TKAR. 


1869.... 
1860* . . . 
1861.... 
1868.... 
loSf . « ■ . 
1864. . . . 
1865.... 
1866.. • • 
18W.... 
1868.... 
1869.... 
1870.... 
1871..., 
1878.... 
1878.... 
1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 

1877 

1878.... 

1879 

1880.... 

1  cKIl .... 
1(W«.  •  .  . 

ioSR.\. • 
Io94. • • . 


riWlM 
to 


It 


e8v 

60" ; 

61»/i 

6i«/; 

61  V„ 
61», 
60»„ 
60», 

eov„ 

60»/, 
60*/,, 

68»/„ 

56Vr 

54"/,, 

M%, 

5IV4 

68V; 

51% 

60»/„ 

50»/, 


15-19 
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The  Uoited  States,  perhaps,  presents  the  best 
illnstration  of  a  bimetaUio  oorrenoy,  and  her 
experience  is  very  instractive.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Hamilton,  Congress  adopted  a 
system  of  bimetallism  in  1792,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  oar  monetary  history.  It  was  an  ex- 
ample of  strict  bimetallism ;  that  is,  an  attempt 
to  select  a  legal  ratio  that  shonld  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  market  ratio,  and  so  to  secnre 
the  concnrrent  circnla- 
tion  of  both  gold  and  sU- 
▼er.  No  scheme  can  be 
called  bimetallic  which 
does  not  have  this  in 
view.  The  legal  ratio 
chosen  was  16  : 1 ;  so 
that  fifteen  times  as 
many  grains  of  pare 
silver  should  be  foand 
in  a  dollar  of  silver  aS 
of  pare  gold  in  a  dollar 
of  gold.  And  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  ball- 
ion  market,  one  erain 
of  gold  exchanged  for 
fifteen  grains  of  silver. 
Thas  the  market  and 
mint  ratios  coincided, 
and  had  there  never 
been  any  divergence 
both  gold  and  silver 
woold  have  continued 
to  circulate  side  by  side. 
Bat  the  ratio  of  silver 
to  gold  changed,  be- 
cause of  a  serious  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver 
due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary production  from 
the  Mexican  mines  be- 
tween 1780  and  1820; 
and  even  after  the  pro- 
daction  fell  ofP,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  past  produc- 
tion on  the  total  snpply 
still  kept  its  value  down. 
By  1806  the  market  was  so  far  from  the  mint 
ratio  that  silver  had  begun  to  drive  gold  out  of 
circulation,  and  by  1818  the  absence  of  gold  was 
the  cause  of  general  remark,  and  the  subject  of 
a  resolution  introduced  into  Congress.  So  that 
only  for  a  few  years  after  1792,  during  which 
the  market  ratio  coincided  with  the  mint  ratio 
of  15  :  1,  could  gold  have  circulated  equally 
with  silver.  But,  in  fact,  very  little  gold  was 
ever  in  circulation  during  this  time. 

In  1884,  after  discussion  and  reports  to  Con- 
gress for  fifteen  years,  new  legislation  was 
reached,  which  changed  the  legal  ratio  from 
1  :  15  to  1  :  16.  The  market  ratio  during  this 
time  remained  about  1  :  15*7,  so  that  the  legal 
and  market  ratios  were  not  the  same,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  1792.  It  was  believed  by 
some  that  as  the  value  of  silver  was  falling,  a 
fhrther  fall  should  be  anticipated  by  putting 
the  legal  ratio  beyond  the  market  ratio;  but 


the  real  reason,  probably,  was  that  Benton  and 
the  anti-bank  party  wished  a  ratio  of  1  :  16, 
which,  by  overvaluing  gold,  would  bring  it  into 
circulation.  The  change  was  brought  about 
by  leaving  the  silver  dollar  of  the  same  weight, 
and  by  reducing  the  grains  of  pure  gold  in  the 
equivalent  of  a  dollar  from  24*75  grains  to  28*2 
grains,  a  reduction  of  about  6  per  cent.  This 
has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  a  debase- 
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ment  of  our  standard,  since  the  silver  coin 
that  was  retained  as  the  standard  had  fallen 
in  value,  as  before  explained. 

In  1887  a  change  was  made  in  the  amount  of 
alloy  in  the  coins.  Since  1792,  the  gold  coins 
had  contained  ^  alloy,  and  the  silver  about  \ 
alloy  (that  is,  871  i  grains  pure  out  of  416  grains 
standard  weight).  The  act  of  1887  established 
the  common  fineness  of  iV«  or  '900,  for  both 
gold  and  silver  coins,  by  which  the  silver  dol- 
lar kept  the  same  amount  of  pure  silver  in  it, 
but  weighed  41 2^  grains  of  standard  weight. 

After  1884  gold  began  to  drive  out  silver,  and 
the  increasing  product  of  the  mines  of  Russia, 
California,  and  Australia,  by  cheapening  gold, 
continued  the  movement,  so  that  the  United 
States  was  soon  denuded  of  all  its  silver,  even 
of  the  small  coins.  Since  1792  the  subsidiary 
silver  coins  had  been  of  weights  proportional 
to  the  dollar-piece;  that  is,  two  half-dollars  had 
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oontaiiied  871^  grains  of  pore  silver.    So  that  gress  now  simply  gave  permission  to  holders  of 

when  it  was  profitable  to  withdraw  silver  dol-  ballion  to  have  878  grains  of  pure  silver  pat  into 

lar-pieces,  it  was  equall/  profitable  to  withdraw  the  form  of  a  round  disk  like  a  ooin^  with  the 

silver  coins  of  less  denomination.    By  1849  no  Government  stamp  on  it  to  certify  its  weight 

silver  was  to  be  had.    This  led  to  the  act  of  and  fineness,  and  they  paid  the  United  States 

1858,  by  which  the  silver  small  coins  were  over-  the  expense  of  coinage.   The  trade-dollar  of  878 

valued.    The  silver  in  100  cents  of  subsidiary  grains  of  pure  silver  (420  grains  with  alloy) 

coins  was  reduced  from  871i  grains  to  845*6  was  heavier  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  pre- 

grains ;  theirlegal-tender  power  changed  to  only  f erred  to  it  in  the  East.    But,  when  the  value 

$5 ;  and  their  amount  left  to  the  discretion  of  silver  fell  in  1876,  the  878  grains  became  not 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    The  silver  only  of  less  value  than  the  gold  dollar,  but  also 

dollar-piece,  which  was  worth  104  cents  in  of  less  value  than  United  States  notes,  and 

gold,  remained  untouched.    It  had  not  been  in  came  into  circulation  at  home.    They  were, 

circulation,  and  ordinary  payments  were  made  therefore,  discontinued  by  law,  after  85,959,860 

in  gold,  the  only  coin  in  use.    This  act,  there-  had  been  coined  (to  1878). 

fore,  made  no  attempt  to  establish  bimetallism,  In  1878  the  passage  of  the  so-called  ^^  Bland 

but  remained  content  with  a  metallic  currency  bill "  established  the  old  ratio  of  1 :  16  (or  since 

composed  solely  of  gold,  and  a  subsidiary  coin-  1887,  more  exactiy,  1 :  15*988^  between  gold 

age  of  overvidued  suver.  and  silver  coins,  and  required  that  silver  dollars 

In  1878,  finding  that  no  silver  dollars  had  of   412^  grains  standard   weight  should   be 

been  in  circulation  since  1840,  and  that  they  coined  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $2,000,000,  and 

were  worth  more  than  100  cents  m  gold,  Con-  not  more  than  $4,000,000,  a  month.    These 

gress,  in  making  a  codification  of  mint  laws,  silver  dollars  were  made  an  unlimited  legal 

discontinued  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  of  tender  for  public  and  nrivate  debts.    The  origi- 

871i  grains  (or  412i  standard  weight) ;  and,  nal  bill  contemplatea  *'  free  coinage,"  or  the 

in  the  following  year,  by  the  adoption  of  the  right  of  any  one  to  present  silver  bullion  for 

Revised  Statutes,  the   unlimited  legal-tender  coinage ;  but  this  was  stricken  out,  and  the 

quality  was  taken  away  from  it.    From  this  amount  to  be  coined  was  limited  as  above, 

time,  therefore,  until  1878,  the  United  States  This  scheme  is  in  no  sense  bimetallic.  In  1878, 

had  but  a  single  legal  metaJ,  and  that  gold,  for  when  the  act  was  passed,  the  market  ratio  of 

payments  beyond  $5.  gold  to  silver  was  1 :  17*88,  while  the  legal  ratio 

The  same  act  also  created  the  trade-dollar,  established  was  1 :  16.  This  fact,  oonsequentiy, 
in  1878,  which  was  inadvertentiy  included  in  makes  the  act  a  provision  ultimately  for  a  sin- 
the  list  of  subsidiary  coins  and  given  a  legal-  gle  standard  of  silver  alone ;  for,  if  free  coin- 
tender  Quality  for  sums  of  $5,  but  this  was  age  had  been  allowed,  the  difiTerence  between 
oorrectea  in  1876.  The  trade-dollar  was  not  a  the  mint  and  the  market  ratio  would,  in  a  few 
coin,  but  a  coined  ingot  Its  purpose  was  to  months,  have  driven  out  gold ;  and,  under  the 
aid  in  the  trade  with  China  ana  the  East  As  restricted  coinage,  the  same  thing  will  result 
before  explained,  these  countries  prefer  silver,  in  the  end,  although  delayed  by  the  fact  of  the 
and  until  1878  Mexican  dollars  had  been  bought  smaller  coinage  each  month.  The  Bland  bill 
for  shipment  to  Ohina  by  our  merchants.  Con-  really  aims  at  silver  monometallism. 

D 

DAKOTA.    Tsnitirial  Ckivenmeit.  ~  The  fol-  Jonmed  on  the  18th  of  March.    The  following 

lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  were  the  chief  acts  of  the  session : 

year:  Governor,  Gilbert  A.  Pierce ;  Secretary,  To  create  a  Territorial  Departoent  of  Affricoltaie, 

J.  H.  Teller,  succeeded  by  M.  L.  McOormack ;  and  rdatix^  to  agricultml  Booietim  and  &iM,  and 

Treasurer,  W  H,  McVay   enooeeded  by  J  W^  '"°To*S.TJSL2^t*  ^^^  meeting,  to  U» 

Raymond ;  Auditor,  G.  L.  Ordway,  succeeded  Tenitoiy. 

by  £.  W.  Oaldwell ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Providing  a  method  for  changing  the  names  of 

Instruction,  W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  succeeded  by  towns  and  villages. 

A.  S.  Jones;    Attorney-General,    Alexander  Relating  to  tiieforeoloBure  of  diattelm^ 

Hughes,  succeeded  by  gW  Rice;  Oommis-  JZ^IL^/^^^tS^"*'^'^  ^^  "^"^  ^' 

sioner  of  Immigration,  Lauren  Dunlap;  Kau-  Belatuigtoproofb  of  the  existenoe  of  corporationB. 

road  Gommisflioners,  William  M.  Evans,  Alex-  To  provide  for  the  oiganization  of  new  counties, 

ander  Griggs,  and  William  H.  McVay.    Judi-  ,  To  insure  the  better  education  of  practitionei*  of 

ciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Alonzo  ^jteOau^^^^d  to  regulate  Uiepr^stioe  of  dentist- 

P.   Edgerton,   succeeded  by   Bartiett  Tripp ;  ^t^,  provide  for  taking  depositions  in  criminal  cases. 

Associate  Justices,  William  £.  Church,  Sandford  To  provide  for  contesting  elections  for  oouity  oflr 

A.  Hudson,  succeeded  by  William  B.  McCon-  cere,  and  for  the  location  of  oounty-aeats. 

neU:  Seward  Smith,  succeeded  by  Louis  K.  To  regulate  the  receivujg  and  transportation  of  ftiel 

Chui^h;  William  H.Franci^  and  ^^^^  "Two^aSS^^lIti^JS^^^^ 

*     LegUatlve  SsbsIm.—- The  Legislature  met  at  Creating  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Immigrs- 

Bismarck  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  ad-  tion. 
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Anthoiisiiig  the  fomuktioii  of  county  mntoal-iiuiir-  members  of  the  Senate  shall  not  be  less  than  twen^- 

anoe  compames.  Ave  nor  more  Uian  forty-five. 

Proyidmff  for  Btmck  juries.  The  seasions  of  the  Legialatore  shall  be  Uennial. 

In  re^^ard  to  the  selling  and  smoking  of  opium.  The  Legblature  first  chosen  is  to  consist  of  thirty- 

Belative  to  dealing  in  passage  tiokets.  three  Senators  and  ninety-nine  Representatives. 

Establishinff  a  School  of  Mines  at  Bapid  City.  No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  an  infamous 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  sheep-insneotors.  crime,  or  is  a  defaulter  for  public  moneys,  and  with 

To  provide  for  ascertaining  the  acreage  or  timber  minor  exceptions  no  person  holding  a  lucrative  office 

in  the  Territory.  under  the  State,  the  United  States,  or  any  foreign 

To  promote  the  planting  of  forest-tiees  upon  the  government,  can  be  elected  to  the  Legislature.    The 

prairies  of  the  Territory.  terms  of  the  office  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 

To  provide  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  shall  be  two  years ;  they  shall  receive  five  dollars  for 

the  Territory.  each  day*s  attendance  auring  the  session  of  the  Legis- 

Acts  creatmg  Adams,  Blaine,  Marahall,  Eddy,  Wi-  lature,  and  ten  cents  for  every  mile  of  neoeseair  traveL 

nona,  Ghurfleld.  Stanton,  and  Ward  counties.  Each  regular  session  of  the  Lesislature  shall  not  ex- 

A  joint  resolution  and  memorial  to  Congress  in  fk-  oeed  sixty,  days  except  in  cases  m  impeachment.  The 

Yor  of  dividing  the  Territory  and  admitting  the  south-  Legislature  snail  meet  at  the  seat  of  government,  on 

em  portion  as  a  State.  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon<uy  of  January, 

An  act  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  S  ^^%  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^""^^^  ®^  members 

taking  of  a  census  of  the  territory  in  June.  %TLmber  of  O^eLe^slatureshalL  during  the  term 

Another  act  proviaea  lor  a  Uonstitational  Oon-  for  which  he  was  electee^  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any 

▼ention  for  that  part  of  the  Territory  soath  of  civil  office  in  the  State  which  shall  have  been  created, 

the  46th  parallel  of  latitude,  to  meet  at  Sioux  or  the  emoluments  of  which  ^aU  have  been  increaMxL 

Falls,  on  Sept.  8     The  convention  is  made  to  ^"^^e^^rnSLi?;  a'n^tiv^^^^^^ 

oonsist  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  delesrates.  Governor,  tiie  Governor  and  Senate,  or  from  the  Legis- 

to  be  elected  on  June  80.   Other  acts  establish  a  hiture,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been 

Railroad  Oommission,  to  regulate  the  receiving  elected,  and  all  such  appointmente  and  all  votes  given 

and  transportation  of  freight  on  railroads  in  the  ^^'  any  such  members  fcr  anv  such  office  or  apooint- 

T^»..s»».^  .n/i  ^^^^A^  #^-  4^^^  y^iUy.«;^n  ^^A  ment  shall  be  void ;  nor  shall  a  member  of  the  Legis- 

Temtory,  and  provide  for  the  collection  and  ^^^  ^^^^ng  tiie  time  for  which  he  shall  havebeen 

compilation  of  statistics  by  the  assessors  and  elected,  or^tiiin  one  year  thereafter,  be  interested, 

other  officials.    A  bill  to  remove  the  Territo-  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  with  the  State 

rial  capital  from  Bismarck  to  Pierre,  supported  or  «iy  county  thereof,  anthoriaed  by  any  law  pass^ 

opposed  by  those  from  North  Dakota,  was  shall  be  expr«sed  in  ite  titie.  ''     ' 

vetoed  by  the  Governor.     He  also  vetoed  a       The  Legislature  is  prohibited  from  enacting  any 

bill  establishing  woman  sufitrage  in  the  Ter-  private  or  special  laws  in  the  foUowiiig  cases : 
fi^fY  1.  Granting  divoroea. 

ThefoDowtogapproomtion^amongofte^  «i?i'^S?^P^°^h2i!SS;r2?ter.'*~°- 
were  made :  for  the  Public  Hospital  for  the  In-       s.  Locating  or  chan^ng  county-fieate. 
sane,  $97,470 ;  Jamestown  Hospital  for  the  In-       4.  Begulatm^  county  and  townslup  affairs. 

sane,  $58,000:  Vermilion  University,  $85,950;  J^-  Incorpomting  dties,  towns,  and  villages,  or 

North  Dakota  University,  Grand  Forks,  $88,-  <*•%»»«  <>«■  amendrng  the  charter  of  any  towii,  city, 

400:  Sioux  Falls  Peniten'iiary,  $67,2(S  k;.  JJ^t^^^^^ 

mal  School,  Madison,  $14,000 ;  School  of  Mines,       s.  Providing  for  sale  or  mortgage  of  real  estate  be- 

$7,500 ;  Agricultural  College,  Brookings,  $26,-  longing  to  minors  or  others  under  disability. 
500;    North  Dakota  Penitentiary,  Bismarck,       7.  Authoming  persons  to  keep  ferries  across  streams 

$14,900  for  improvements  from  proceeds  of       9.  Granting  to  an  individual,  association,  or  corpora^ 

bonds.    The  bill  provides  that  the  tax-levy  tion  any  special  or  exclusive  privilege,  immunify,  or 

shall  not  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  franchise  whatever. 

"that  no  appropriation,  provided  for  in  this  act  ^^^^"^^^  ''*'  *^®  management  of  common 

for  furniture,  labor,  steam-heating  apparatus,  "^ih  Creating,  increaelng,  or decreasmgfies,  percent- 

or  otherwise,  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  as  ages,  or  aUowances  of  public  olficers  during  the  tonn 

an  indorsement  by  the  Territory  of  the  act  of  for  which  said  offlcen  are  elected  or  appcnnted. 

the  Capitol  Oommission,  or  be  construed  in  any  ,  »«*  the  Legislature  may  repeal  any  existing  snecial 

n.«.ner  «  a  ratification  or  indorsement  of  lie  Sl7„"r."*w^%^rw.'.rbr:;;;^^^  - 

acts  of  said  commision  m  locating  the  capital  Bpedal  law  shall  be  enacted. 
of  the  Territory  at  Bismarck."  The  Legislature,  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or 

Ike  Ceastttiliia* — ^The  delegates  chosen  pur-  extinguish,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  indebtedness. 

oTventi^n  Z  Cth 'Z W  ""sT^hlK  ^t^^^'^^','^^^^ 

Convention  for  South   Dakota,  assembled  at       xhe  Legislature  shall  not  autiiofSe  any  game  of 

01OUX  lialls,  Sept.  8,  and  remamed  m  session  chance,  lottery,  or  gift  enterprise,  under  any  pretense, 

until  the  25th,  when,  having  completed  a  Oon-  or  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

■titution,  and  provided  for  its  submission  to       The  LegisUtnre  shall  not  delegate  to  anv  special 

ihtk  nAnnlA.  tifiAv  ndiAnmAH  commission,  private  corporation  or  association,  any 

Tff5^i?:.!2!«  !ji^^-'  .1     i  -^  power  to  ma&e,  aupervi^i  or  interfere  with  any  mu- 

The  following  are  its  pnncipal  provisions :  S<A^  improvemenrmoney,  property,  cffecte,  wheth- 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Sepresent-  er  held  in  trust  or  otherwise,  or  levy  taxes,  or  to  select 

atives  shall  not  be  less  than  seventy-five  nor  mora  a  capital  site,  or  to  perform  any  mumcipiu  ftmotioos 

than  one  hundred  and  thirty-live.    The  number  of  whatever. 
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The  ezecative  power  it  vested  in  a  Governor  and  moneTs,  and  of  fnournn^  indebtedness  on  the  part  of 

Lieutenant-Governor,  elected  for  two  years,  the  latter  the  Btate  and  localities,  is  restricted.    Taxation  for 

being  ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate.    The  Gov-  ordinary  State  purposes  is  limited  to  two  milk  on  ^ 

emor  has  a  veto-power  on  legislation,  which  may  be  dollar.    The  State  debt  ia  not  to  exceed  $600,000. 

overridden  by  a  two-third  vote  of  both  houses.    He  The  debt  of  an^  county,  city,  town,  school  district, 

may  veto  Items  of  an  appropriation  bill  and  approve  or  other  subdivision,  shall  never  exceed  5  per  centum 

thereat.  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the   taxable  proper^ 

There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  therein, 
the  State  a  Secretuv  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  The  general  appropriation  bill  shall  embrace  noth- 
Superintendent  of  ihiblic  Instruction,  Commissioner  mg  but  appropnations  for  ordinaiv  expenaea  of  the 
of  School  and  Public  Lands^  and  Attomey-Genenl,  executive,  fegialative,  and  judicial  aepartmentsof  the 
who  shall  severally  hold  their  offices  for  tne  term  of  State,  the  current  expenses  of  State  institntiona,  inter- 
two  years,  but  no  person  shsU  be  eligible  to  the  office  est  on  public  debt,  and  for  common  schools.  All 
of  Treasurer  for  more  than  two  terms  consecutively.  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  scMrate  bills, 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  each  emoracing  but  one  object,  and  shall  require  a 

drcuit  courts,  counts  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  two-third  vote  of  all  the  memben  of  each  brandi  of 

and  special  courts  for  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  the  Legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  three  judges  elected  The  liO^dslature  is  compelled  to  tax  oorporatioos 

fi-om  districts,  has  appellate  and  supervisory  jurisdic-  like  individuals,  according  to  the  value  of  their  prop- 

tion  only.    After  five  ^ears  from  the  admission  of  the  ert^,  by  a  uniform  generaflaw,  which  applies  to  corpo- 

State,  the  number  of  judges  and  districts  may  be  in-  rations  and  individuals  alike,  and  by  the  same  mei^od 

creased  to  five.    Those  flret  elected  are  chosen  for  four  by  which  it  taxea  individuals.    It  is  forbidden  to  8ar> 

years ;  subsequentiy  the  term  is  to  be  six  years.    The  render  the  power  to  tax  corporations.    It  is  ah^o  given 

circuit  courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  juris-  power  to  prevent  uigust  discrimination  or  extortion, 

diction.    The  number  of  judges  fixed  by  the  Consti-  In  fi«ight  and  passenger  rates,  on  the  railroads. 

tution  is  six,  one  elected  in  eacn  drcuit  for  four  yean.         ^    . „  nn-    t>       i^y       o^  ^   /^ 

The  Legislature  by  a  two-third  vote  may  increase  nny  €MT«nltUt — 1  neKepn oilcan  otateUon- 

the  number  of  judges  and  circuita.  vention  was  held  at  Haron  on  Oct.  21.    The 

Every  male  person  resident  of  the  State,  who  ahall  following  nomSnationB  were  made:  Governor, 

lowing  dasses,  who  shall  be  aqualiiled  elector  under  *^  *ranK ;  beoretary  of  btate,  H.  B.  Mnrpby ; 

the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  at  the  date  of  the  Auditor,  Frank  Alexander;  Treasurer,  D.  W. 

ratification  of  the  Constitution  bv  the  people,  or  who  Diggs;    Attorney- General,    Robert   DoUard; 

!^o^7®  ."8>d«li«^  ^«  United  States  one  year,  m  Superintendent  of  Schools,  A.  Sheridan  Jones ; 

S^tii^efec^onTSSSk'wfe^^^^  S^TS^T'  ^^'^^^  f^^  Public  Lands,  W. 

days  next  preceding  any  election,  ah*ii  be  deemed  a  ^*  ^*  ''Oaole ;  Kepresentatives  m  Congress,  r. 

qualified  elector  at  such  election :  D.  Xanouse,  O.  S.  Gifford ;  Judges  of  the  Su- 

1.  Citizens  of  the  United  Suites.  preme  Court,  A.  G.  Kellam,  D.  Corson,  and  J. 

2.  Persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  de-  ]g  Bennett. 

dared  their  intention  to  become  dtizens,  confonna-  "a^.^^-  ♦k*  «»<i^i«4«^«<.   ^a^^^^ji  ^^^  *u^ 

bly  to  the  laws  of  tiie  United  States  upon  tiie  subject  ^  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the 

of  naturalization.  following: 

The  Legislature  shall  at  its  fixst  session  sfter  the  That  we  fully  indone  the  action  of  our  last  Territo- 

admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  submit  to  a  vote  rial  Legislature  in  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention 

of  the  doctors  of  the  State  the  following  ouestion,  to  of  South  Dakota,  andSiat  we  are  in  hearty  accord 

be  voted  upon  at  the  next  general  election  held  there-  -^ith  the  action  of  that  convention,  and  recommend 

after,  namely:  ^*  Shall  the  word /male'  be  stricken  Uie  Constitution  fhuned  thereat  to  the  people  of  the 

fh>m  the  article  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  dec-  pfoposed  new  State  of  Dakota,  and  pledge  our  hesrty 

tions  and  the  right  of  sufirage  f "  support  to  ite  adoption  at  the  polls. 

Any  woman  having  the  qualifications  enumerated  ft,at  the  people  of  the  proposed  Steto  of  Dakoto  are 

in  section  1  of  this  artide,  as  to  age,  residence,  and  finnly  and  unimerably  opposed  to  any  and  all  schemes 

dtizenship,  and  indudmg  those  now  qualified  by  the  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole,  and 

laws  of  the  Territory,  may  vote  at  any  election  held  pledge  our  continued  and  loyal  support  of  the  divuion 

soldy  for  school  purposes,  and  may  hold  any  office  in  of  the  Territory  on  the  forty-sixth  panllel,  and  ad- 

this  State  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Consti-  miasion  as  a  State,  until  recognized  by  Congress, 

tntion.  That  while  ^ia  convention  is  met  to  put  in  nomi- 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  tiie  LMrlslature  to  eetabUdi  nation  perrons  representing  the  Bepublican  party,  the 

and  mamtam  a  general  and  umform  system  of  public  entire  movement  to  form  and  submit  the  Constitution 

schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  was  non-partisan,  and  the  question  of  its  adoption  is 

equally  open  to  all.  addressed  to  the  people  in  their  individual  and^siEBTe- 

.  The  sale,  investment,  and  managem^t  of  educa-  gate  capacity,  wholly  free  from  party  interest,  iSd  in 

tional  lands  and  funds  are  carefully  guarded  to  secure  no  way  obnoxious  to  party  action :  and  we  observe 

them  for  the  objecte  for  which  they  were  intended.  with  regret  the  action  of  a  Democratic  oondave  of  this 

Corporate  powers  are  restricted,  and  the  ri^htof  the  Territory,  recently  held  at  Mitchell,  condemning  the 

State  over  them  is  maintained.    It  is  provided  that  action  of  the   Constitutional  Convention  at  Sioux 

the  temporary  capital  shdl  be  voted  for  at  the  time  Falls. 

when  the  Constitution  is  voted  on,  and  that  the  Legis-  That  this  convention  invokes  the  immediate  action 

lature  at  ite  fint  session  after  admission  shall  make  of  Congress  by  wise  and  humane  legislation,  opening 

provision  for  a  vote  of  the  people  on  a  permanent  to  actual  settlement  the  great  Sioux  reservation,  now 

camtal.  an   unoccupied   wilderness,  containing  over  80,000 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  any  woman  in  square  miles  within  our  borders,  capable  of  fiimiah- 

the  State,  acquired  before  marriage,  and  dl  property  ing  homes  to  over  1,000,000  people,  securing  first  to 

to  which  she  may  after  marriage  become  in  any  man-  eaioh  Indian  thereon  land  in  severalty  of  his  own  se- 

ner  rightfully  entitled,  shaU  be  her  separate  property,  lection,  gitmting  him  ftill  protection  under  our  Uwa 

and  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  debto  of  her  husband.  and  liberd  appropriations  for  his  assistance,  dvilitt- 

A  prohibitory  article,  and  one  providing  for  mmor-  tion,  and  education, 

ity  repfesentation,  were  submitted  to  a  separate  vote.  ««^       ,    *        '  ,         -, 

The  power  of  taxation,  appropriating  the  public  The  platform  also  affirms  the  right  of  the 
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people  of  the  Territory  to  form  a  State  gov- 
emmeat  and  demand  admission. 

The  Democratic  meeting  at  Mitchell  placed 
its  opposition  to  the  Siooz  Falls  Oonstltational 
Convention  on  the  following  grounds : 

The  entire  prooeedings  are  revolutionary  and  an- 
ta^onifltio  to  tne  best  InterestB  of  the  people  of  Da- 
kota. 

We  deny  the  right  of  one  part  of  the  Territory  to 
aepanto  itself  tnm  the  other  without  the  expressed 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  whole. 

The  attempt  to  loroe  a  recognition  of  a  part  of  Da- 
kota as  a  State,  and  appropriate  the  name  of  the  whole 
for  a  part,  is  a  prooeeaing  unauthorized  by  law  and  a 
fl^rant  iinustice  to  those  of  our  dtiiens  who  are  de- 
pmed  of  tne  piivilofte  of  being  heard  for  or  against 
the  measure. 

The  act  passed  by  the  last  Leffislature,  authorising 
the  convention  at  Sioux  Falls  ana  appropriating  $20,- 
000  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof,  was,  in  our  jud^ 
ment,  unauthorized  by  the  organic  act  of  the  Terri- 
tory, or  by  any  law  of  Congress,  and  therefore  void. 

The  fact  that  nine  tenths  of  the  voters  of  the  pro- 
posed State  declined  to  join  in  the  election  of  aelo- 
gates  to  said  Constitutional  Convention,  indicates  that 
the  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  constitu- 
tional movement. 

We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Da- 
kota will  be  best  subserved  by  awaiting  tne  proper 
action  of  Congress  in  passing  our  enabling  act,  au- 
thorizing the  nol(Ung  of  a  State  Convention  to  tnme 
a  State  Constitution  embracing  such  territory  as  the 
people,  not  the  politicians,  shaB  determine.  We  be- 
lieve this  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Congress  soon 
to  assemble.  We  therefore,  as  a  committee,  decline 
to  call  a  Democratic  Convention  for  the  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  proposed  State,  believing,  as  we  do.  that 
the  whole  proceeding  willprove  to  be  a^ioantic  nree. 
and  recomincnd  that  the  Democrats  of  DuLota  and  all 
law-abiding  dtizens  generally  decline  to  take  any  part 
whatever  in  the  proceedings. 


their  business  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  departments 
of  agricultural  enterprise.  In  some  cases  there  have 
been  serious  losses  by  stonns  and  prsirie-flres.  and  in- 
dividuals have  su^red  severely ;  but  as  a  whole  the 
iarmers  of  the  Territory  were  never  so  prosperous  as 
now. 

Nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  land  were  di8*}osed 
of  by  the  Goyemment  and  the  railroads  daring 
the  year. 

UNTitarlal  Mr.— The  first  Territorial  fair  was 
held  at  Hnron,  and  proved  very  saccessfol. 
The  display  of  grain,  vegetables,  sheep,  swine, 
and  poultry  was  large  and  varied,  but  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  fine 
displaya  of  blooded  horses  and  cattle  and  the 
excellent  array  of  fruits.  The  stock-raisers  and 
farmers  of  the  Territory  seem  to  take  an  un- 
usual interest  in  blooded  cattle. 

Baidu  and  Baakl^^  iMtftidtSHr— The  growth  of 
banks  and  banking  institutions  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  Territory  in 
other  respects.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  such  institutions,  with  their  capital 
snd  surplus,  in  1878,  1880,  and  1886: 
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was  provided  by  the  convention 
that  the  vote  on  the  Oonstitution  and  for  the 
choice  of  officers  should  take  place  on  Nov.  8, 
and  that  the  Legislature  should  meet  and  the 
State  officers  tske  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
second  Monday  of  December,  1885,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  IJuited  States  Senators 
and  taking  action  preliminary  to  securing  ad- 
mission as  a  State  under  the  Oonstitution. 
The  total  vote  cast  on  the  Oonstitution  was 
81,791— to  wit,  25,226  for  and  6,565  against; 
majority  for  the  Oonstitution,  18,661.  For 
prohibition  the  vote  was  15,570  against  16,- 
837;  majority  for  prohibition,  288.  For  mi- 
nority representation,  11,278  votes  were  cast, 
and  against  it,  16,765;  majority  against  mi- 
nority representation,  6,492.  Huron  was  se- 
lected as  the  temporary  capital. 

The  nominees  of  the  Republican  Oonvention 
given  above  were  elected.  For  Governor,  Mel- 
lette received  28,994  votes;  scattering,  226. 
The  other  oaAdidates  received  about  the  same 
vote. 

Prsgrssi  dutag  the  Tetrt — ^The  Governor,  in 

his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Bays: 

The  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the 
Territo^.  Not  only  have  the  crops  been  exoellent, 
bat  the  prices  oommanded  have  been  much  In  advance 
of  those  of  a  year  ago.  Farmen  are  paying  their  debts, 
sddting  improvements  to  their  fkrms,  and  extending 


BaOrsads. — Surveys  for  new  lines  of  railroad 
have  been  made  during  the  year.  A  line  run- 
ning from  Jamestown,  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 
to  Minnewaukon,  has  been  completed,  and  a 
line  running  south  from  Jamestown  to  La 
Moure  wiU  soon  be  finished.  A  branch  of  the 
Northwestern,  extending  from  Oentreville  to 
Tankton,  was  expected  to  be  in  running  order 
before  the  1st  of  January,  1886.  A  road  from 
Ohadron,  Neb.,  to  Rapid  Oity  in  the  Black 
Hills,  was  to  be  completed  to  within  forty-five 
miles  of  Rapid  Oity  in  November/  This  road 
is  called  the  Fremont,  Elkhom,  aud  Missouri 
Vidley  Railroad.  There  are  other  lines  on 
which  more  or  lees  grading  has  been  done ;  the 
total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Terri- 
tory completed  at  the  dose  of  the  year  was 
2  700. 

'  PaUte  iHlttidiH.— The  public  institutions  of 
the  Territory  comprise :  The  insane  hospitals, 
at  Tankton  and  at  Jamestown ;  the  peniten- 
tiaries, at  Sioux  Falls  and  at  Bismarck ;  the 
Oapitol,  at  Bismarck;  the  University  of  Da- 
kota, at  Vermilion ;  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  at  Grand  Forks ;  the  Agricultural  Ool- 
lege,  at  Brookings ;  the  normal  schools,  at  Mad- 
ison and  at  Spearflsh,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  at  Sioux  Falls;  the  School  of  Mines, 
at  Rapid  Oity. 

DeasBiaatlsaal  Seheskaad  Csllegcs*— There  are 
many  denominational  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  Territory,  some  of  them  having  valuable 
buildings.  Among  them  are:  The  university 
at  Pierre  (Presbyterian) ;  the  university  at 
Mitchell  (Methodist  Episcopal);  All  Saints 
School,  at  Sioux  Falls,  founded  by  the  Protea- 
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tant  Episcopal  Church ;  Dakota  Oollegiate  In- 
stitute, at  Sioux  Falls,  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptist  Church ;  Yankton  College,  under  the 
management  of  the  Congreg^tionalists ;  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  also  at  Yank- 
ton (Catholic) ;  St.  Mary^s  Academy,  at  Bis- 
marck, and  St.  Joseph's  School  (Catholic),  at 
Mandan.    A  uniFersity  has  been  located  by 


the  Baptist  Association  at  Tower  City,  in  Cass 
Ooanty,  and  is  endowed  with  $100,000. 

MarafiMtucB. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
capital  employed,  and  the  products  These  are 
independent  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
the  Black  Hills,  the  value  of  whose  products 
amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually: 
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$9,189,400 
85..800 
60,800 
64,000 
88,787 

449,000 

628,160 
81,200 

146.260 

76,600 

114»72,000 

886,000 
76,000 

110,000 
60,600 

182,700 


$18,877,687 


WifMdmiof 


$281,484 
68,910 
81.446 
24,4(H> 
88,190 
94,490 
71,992 

7,400 

88,088 

88,800 

228,250 

251,272 

8,600 
21.200 

8^00 

218,860 


$1,406,888 
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$8,1^38* 

179,082 

97,175 

81,790 

829,167 

778,200 

898,086 

28,800 

195,075 

71,200 

476,008 

815,000 

4,000 

98,000 

28,600 

879,780 


$8,688,818 


Tbe  HflltUu — ^Within  the  past  eighteen  months 
nineteen  companies  of  militia,  aggregating 
aboat  1,000  officers  and  men,  and  divided 
into  two  regiments,  have  been  organized,  uni- 
formed, and  equipped. 

Stitehoodi — On  this  subject  the  Governor  says: 

The  last  session  of  the  Territoml  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  a  Constitulioiial  Convention  for  that  part  of 
the  Territoiy  lying  sonth  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel, 
and  in  aooordanoe  with  the  act  the  convention  has 
been  held  and  a  Constitution  framed.  As  the  instm- 
ment,  if  adopted  by  the  people,  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  by  duly  authonzeo  persons,  with  an  appeal 
for  recognition  m>m  that  body,  I  need  not  discuss  the 
matter  here  further  than  to  bespeak  for  them  a  kindly 
hearing  and  a  candid  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  national  Legislature.  The  instrument  fhuned 
seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
community  to  which  it  applies.  The  area  of  that  sec- 
tion known  as  South  Dalkota  is  large  enough  for  a 
separate  State,  comprising  75,000  square  miles,  being 
a  third  larf^r  than  Iowa,  lUinois,  or  Wisconsin.  Its 
population  is  sufficient,  that  part  of  Dakota  possessing 
268,000  inhabitants,  mainly  of  the  agricultural  class, 
the  census  showing  it  to  have  more  uian  45,000  sepa- 
rate farms.  There  is  abundant  reason,  therefore,  for 
the  creation  of  two  States  out  of  the  Territory. 

But  whatever  may  be  done  regarding  division, 
everv  consideration  of  justice  demands  action  of  some 
kind,  on  the  part  of  Congress.  There  are  nearly  100,- 
000  voters  in  the  Territory,  not  transient  persons,  but 
bonajide  dtizens.  There  are  more  than  90,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  between  60,000  and  70,000  of 
these  children  are  in  the  public  schools,  while  over 
$1,800,000  in  the  aggregate  has  been  paid  out  for  edu- 
cational purposes  m  the  last  year.  The  property  of 
the  Territory  assessed  for  taxation  in  1885  amounts  to 
$106,007,807 ;  and  when  the  fact  is  recorded  that 
while  the  assessed  value  of  town  and  city  lots  in  the 
past  ^ear  has  risen  only  about  $2,000,000,  or  \2k  per 
cent  in  value,  the  value  of  fiirm  property  has  increased 
$14,000,000,  or  88  per  cent.,  the  undeniable  evidences 
of  a  healthy  and  permanent  growth  are  surely  pre- 
sented. 

He  calls  attention  to  many  difficulties  grow- 


ing out  of  the  Territorial  condition,  and  asks 
Congress  to  provide  a  remedy  for  them  by 
legislation. 

Indian  Laads. — The  Indian  reservations  located 
within  the  Territorial  limits  of  Dakota  are  be- 
coming sources  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  both 
to  the  Government  and  to  settlers  on  acyoining 
lands.  The  Sioux  Reservation  embraces  about 
84,000  square  miles,  and  contains  much  of  the 
tinest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. A  striking  illustration  of  what  the 
Indian  can  be  brought  to  do  is  seen  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  inhiu>iting  the  Sisseton  Reserva- 
tion. The  total  number  of  Indians  there  is 
1,463.  They  reside  upon  separate  tracts  of 
land,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  year  they 
have  raised  and  harvested  at  least  40,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  80,000  bushels  of  oats  and 
barley.  These  Indians  are  self -supportiuff,  and 
they  maintain  churches  and  schools,  while  the 
men  work  their  farms  instead  of  leaving  this 
labor  to  the  squaws  as  formerly.  They  sll  live 
in  comfortable  houses.  Of  the  three  hundred 
unmarried  persons  of  school  age  that  reside 
on  the  reservation,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
are  at  school. 

Finaieesi — The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  Territory  was  $568,200.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  an  issue  of  $176,000  addi- 
tional 6  per  cent,  bonds  was  authorized.  The 
bonds  were  advertised  and  sealed  proposals 
were  received,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
highest  bid  was  103*2,  at  which  price  they 
were  awarded. 

Ceasiu. — ^The  census  that  was  taken  by  the 
Territorial  authorities  in  1885  places  in  a  strong 
light  the  rapid  growth  and  the  vast  resources 
of  Dakota.  The  following  table  gives  the 
population  by  counties  as  it  was  in  1880  and  in 
1885: 
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OOUNTm. 


The  TeRttfliy. 


Allred.. 
Anrom. 


BoMlle 

Benson 

BUIIngB 

Bonhomme... 
Bowman . . . . , 
Bottln«Mi..., 
BroukingB.... 

Brown , 

Bnil« 

Boflklo 

Boilord , 

BonUck 

Boxieigh. 

Batte , 

Oampbell.... 

CftM , 

CftTlllflr 

ClMrlMMlz. 

Cbrk , 

CUT 

Coaington . . . , 

Caster . 

Dsrlson , 

D«y 

DeSmet 

Deael , 

Dickey 

DonguM , 

Dnnn , 

Bddj 

EdaimdJB. . . . , 
Emmona . . . . , 

Ewlnff , 

nOIBlTer.... 

FMlk 

Flannery. 

Foster 

Orsnd  Forks.. 

Grant 

Orfggs 

Hamlin. 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hettinger.... 

Hocliee  

Hatchinson. . . 

Hyde 

Jenrald. 

Kidder 

Klu^boiy . . . 

Lake 

La  Moore  . . . . 
Lawreooe..... 
Lincoln 


MeOook... 
McHenrr. . . 
Melntoeh.. 
IfeKemde  . 
McLean.... 
ICel'herson. 
MarsbalL... 
Jaeroer. . . . . 

Miner 

Minndiaba . 

MdodjT 

Morion. . . . 
MoontraiOe. 

Nelaoo 

OHrer 

Pembina . . . 
PMinlngton. 

Potter. 

Bamsey 

Baoaom.... 
BanviUe..  . 
BIcbland  .. 
BoberU.... 

Boiette 

Sanborn.... 

Sargent 

Sberidan... 
Spink 


188ft. 


416,610 


18 

^90O 

6,098 

10,818 

1,266 

781 

T,449 

168 

818 

8,288 

12,241 

7,624 

864 

624 

76 

6,864 

1,081 

UM 

21,066 

^0a9 

4,022 

4,892 

6,201 

6,648 

1,292 

6,940 

6,601 

76 

4,408 

8,897 

8,801 

82 

926 

2,422 

1,046 

60 

479 

8,120 

64 

992 

20,464 

6,798 

2,098 

8,767 

7.057 

8,988 

48 

68 

6,268 

9,006 

2,175 

8,466 

1^72 

7,846 

6.482 

2,072 

10326 

7,698 

886 

6,641 

800 

890 

24 

942 

1,422 

2,187 

264 

4,928 

18,857 

6,188 

6,878 

87 

8,081 

827 

11,610 

8,224 

2,886 

8,271 

4,286 

81 

9,048 

2,164 

2,289 

4,106 

8,284 

40 

10,416 


1880. 


^186,177 


69 
1.666 
1,290 

■  •  •  • 

1,888 
^466 


4,966 
866 
288 

68 


8,246 

•  •  •  ■ 

60 

8,996 

•  •  •  • 

407 

114 

6,001 

2,156 

996 

1,266 

97 

•  •    •   A 

8,809 


88 


87 
6,248 
8,010 

•  •  •  • 

698 

158 

1,901 


268 
6,578 


89 
1,102 
2,657 

20 

18,248 

6396 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,288 


868 
8,261 
8,916 

200 
18 


4,862 
2344 

•  •  ■  • 

281 
687 

e  •  •  • 

8307 


477 


oounths. 


280,488 


18 

6381 

4,606 

9,098 

L266 

t686 

1,961 

162 

818 

8328 

11,868 

7,286 

801 

524 

76 

2,106 

1,081 

1,149 

12,067 

6,029 

8,616 

4,778 

1,200 

8,492 

297 

4,684 

■^ 

9,101 
8,897 
8^796 

826 

2,422 

1,008 

60 

472 

8,116 

64 

956 

14,206 

8,788 

2,096 

8,064 

6,904 

8,682 

48 

68 

6^000 

8,488 

9,175 

8,466 

1*488 

6,248 

2,776 

9,062 

t9,922 

1,702 

886 
4358 

800 

890 
24 

949 
1,422 
9,187 

964 
4,666 
6,606 
1349 
6,678 
94 
8,061 

827 
8.648 

980 
2386 
9,990 
8,749 
81 
6,446 
2.164 
9,282 
4,106 
8,284 
40 
9369 


Stanley , 

Stanton , 

Stark. 

Steele , 

StoTons , 

Stntsman 

Sully 

Towner 

TralU 

Tamer 

Union , 

VlUard 

Wallace 

Walah 

Walworth.... 

Ward 

Wdles 

WilHama 

Wynn 

Yankton 


HOT  nr  Ainr  oovirnr. 

A  strip  of  land  between 
Edmonds,  MePberson, 
and  Brown  Gooatiea . . . . 

A  strip  of  land  between 
OaTlfier,  Walsh,  and 
Bamsey  Coontiea 

Slsseton  and  Wahpeton 
Besenratluns. 


1885. 

1880. 

668 

798 

822 

. « •  • 

1307 

•  a  *  . 

8380 

«  •  •  . 

66 

947 

^682 

^'22 

8,288 

996 

866 

•  •  • 

6.119 

^'IS 

8388 

6390 

8.017 

6^18 

900 

••  •  ■ 

46 

■ .  •  • 

19.776 

•  • . . 

Ml> 

46 

967 

•  •  ■  • 

986 

e  ■  •  ■ 

86 

16 

10 

•  •  •  • 

9,404 

8390 

I3W 

•  •  •  • 

68 

•  •  •  e 

46 

-  •   0  • 

tl40 

822 

1307 

8,080 

tl92 

4,626 

2,967 

866 

8398 

9,969 

1,904 

900 

46 

19,776 

1366 

967 

985 


10 
13U 


1,066 

68 
96 


e  Amoont  given  in  eensos  of  1880;  bot,  owing  to  changes 
fai  county  lines  since  that  time,  a  popolatioD  amounting  to 
1,785  is  not  Indoded  in  this  oolnnm,  thos  maUng  the  aotoal 
footing  188, 899.  f- 


Of  the  iiOiabitants,  268,411  are  in  Sonth  Da- 
kota and  162,199  in  North  Dakota. 

Of  the  population  in  1886^  707  were  colored, 
191  Ohinese,  and  647  Indians;  286,045  were 
males,  179,665 'females,  160,990  foreign  born, 
68,680  bom  in  Dakota,  and  206,090  in  other 
States  and  Territories ;  186.691  were  nnder 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  262,910  were  single, 
145,046  married,  9,184  widowed,  649  divorced. 
There  were  18,171  births  and  2,611  deaths  in 
the  census  year.  The  number  of  blind  persons 
was  116;  deaf  and  dumb,  182;  idiotic,  112; 
insane,  226;  maimed  or  crippled,  1,281;  at- 
tending school,  68,266 ;  unable  to  read,  8,920 ; 
unable  to  write,  4,807.  By  occupation  there 
were  78,862  farmers,  46,494  mechanics  and  la- 
borers, 10,418  merchants,  2,116  teachers,  2,896 
railrosd  and  2,682  professional  men.  The 
number  of  acres  in  farms  was  16,842,412; 
average  size  of  farms,  206  acres ;  average  value 
of  farms,  $1,911.40 ;  value  of  market-garden 
products,  $186,918 ;  forest  products  on  farms, 
$209,989;  wages  paid  during  year,  $5,949,082 ; 
bushels  of  buckwheat  raised,  61,466 ;  of  rye, 
196,760;  gallons  of  milk  produced,  1,860,868; 
cheese,  116,667  pounds;  eggs, 6,852,426 dozen. 
The  following  table  gives  the  live-stock  on 
ranches  and  ranges  by  districts : 


D18TRICTB. 

Hotim. 

Oittto. 

8fc«^ 

ValMofaU. 

Blaek  Rills 

Bad  Lands 

Little  Missouri... 

Sooris 

Upper  Missouri.. 

Wo. 
9,119 
688 
606 
698 
260 

No. 

162.866 

20,568 

60,112 

4,181 

601 

No. 
68,206 

912 

HS06,284 

486,580 

1,282,480 

208,140 

84306 

TotaL 

11,084 

288,167 

64,117 

$«,1<5389 

The  yield  of  small  grains  in  1886  was  largely 
in  ezcees  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  except 
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in  the  case  of  wheat,  which,  owing  to  low       Reauirinff  looomotive  enip^neers  to  Mow  the  usoil 

prices,  had  a  decreased  acreage.  Bignrfon  the  whirtle  within  400  yarde  of  all  highway 

MaceltaMjwSr-Tuward  the  oloae  of  the  jwt  "^eSing  chapter  12,  volume  17,  regulatiiig  the 

Secretary  Teller  was  succeeded  by  M.  L.  Mc-  time  for  dif^iur  for  oysten. 
Cormack.     The  Legislature  of  the  proposed       AutboriziDgBberifb  to  make  deeds,  after  the  ezpu»- 

State  met  at  Huron,  Dec.  14,  and  chose  A.  G.  tion  ofthjdrteima  of  office,  for  propertiw  sold  by  ^ 

a  Moody  and  A.  J.Wrton  as  United  States  ^^^^^y^t^Sr^'l^^^^^ 
benators.  To  exempt  the  Dover  glass- works  from  taxation  fin* 

DiaLAWiKEi    State  CklvenuMiti— The  follow-  ten  years, 
ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :       For  the  }>roteotion  of  liveiy  and  boarding  Etable 

Governor,  ChariesO.  Stockley,  Democrat ;  Sec-  ^^^^^  Jff ^*  ^'^""^  SST'^  committed  to 
retary  of  State,  WUliam  F.  Causey ;  Treasurer,       ^  "^^Sb  for  the  2^ti^  ofchUdren  by  appBca- 

John  M.  Houston  ;  Auditor,  Jesse  L.  Long ;  tion  to  the  Orphans'  Court. 
Attorney  -  General,  George   Gray,   suoceedeu       To  Increaao  the  salarieB  of  the  Chancellor  and  jiidi- 

by  John  H.  Paynter  ;  Superintendent  of  Free  <^^J7-  .     .v   ^  ..      *.i-  «. .  m 
8ohooU^  Thomas  NWilliamB.    Jndicia^,  Sn-       ^^^^'^fc'S^l'^^Z.,,^ 

preme  Ooart :  Umef- Justice,  Joseph  ir.  Uo-  to  pilots  working  under  the  Pennsylvania  lawa. 
megys;  Associate  Justices,  William  G.  White-        To  authorize  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 

ly,  John  W.  Houston,  and  Edward  Wooton.  ocrv,  of  a  trustee,  to  act  with  the  husband  of  an  inaane 

Chancellor,  Willard  Saulsbury.  wife  hi  the  transfer  of  property.  _ 

Y^^.i.M.1  om^mAm^      tu^  t  jLicA^*^^   «»-*♦   ^«        To  amend  chapter  62,  volume  16,  authonzmg  the 

U^Uit  8€«l«i.— The  Legislature  met  on  oonflscation  of  d^  or  game-cocks  used  or  kept  for 

Jan.  6,  and  adjourned  on  April  17.    About  the  puipose  of  fightdn^. 

twenty  acts  were  passed  relating  to  the  city  of       Legalizing  the  pubhcation  of  official  advertisementB 

Wilmington,  a  large  number  of  incorporation  in  Sunday  newspapera. 

acta,  and  a  large  numW  relating  to  roads  and  J?ie"S'^tS'S^Tv'ui°'rt&  It'.^pJSrSdt^' 

school   distncts.      Ihirty-two  divorces  were  husband  to  have  the  free  right  m  and  use  of  her  own 

granted.     Among  the  more  important  acts  of  money  and  property, 
the  session  were  the  following :  Por  the  preservation  of  game  and  game  fish^  and 

AuthoiW  the  WiUnington^a^  '^^tt'S^S^^forffi '^^^^ 

row  $160,000  to  purchase  ground  for.a  pubhc  par^  ^^^  ofparties  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of^ete. 

Concerning  legid  hohdays-reomnng  the  following  ^^^^^  „^  ^  ^^     \^^^  complexion  of  a  jdm}^ 

day  to  beobMrvedwhenalegal  horidavMBonfiunday.  j^     ^^^   ^didates  o£the  ticketa, 

to  provide  for  additiomd  safeguarcfB  against  liyunes  '^To  piov^  fortiS  SttS^analyzation  of  phaiphates 

"To  'c^'pfeJe^'knd  make  good  the  title  of  land  sold  ^Zn^^'^^  *^«  ^*^*^  ^^"^"^  "^  ^"^  ^  ^"^ 
m  the  State  to  aUens  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1886,  and  author-        y^^  ^^  payment  of  claims  against  the  State, 
mng  them  to  jo^^^r  seU  the  same  as  though  they        Prohibiting  ahad-flshmg  Ween  sunfie^  Sstniday 

were  naturalized  citizens.  evenimr  aniiBunrise  Monday  momimr 

Amending  the  law  in  relation  to  divorce  suits  in  the  .^\,    .  _^       I  ,  ^mt     ▼     ^^ 

courts,  by  making  one  month's  notice,  by  advertise        A  WilmiDgton  journal  says:      ine  l^egisla- 

ment.  to  the  defendant  necessary,  mstead  of  three  tnre  of  1885  will  be  memorable  chiefly  for 

months  as  heretofore.  _xi       *-  u  v  what  it  has  not  done.    It  has  not  given  New 

p  JhiSS^'lfihi^aVS^Jr^'Sie  8^^^  Caatle  County  tihe    incre^  reor«e,»tatlon 

residents.  ®       ^*  ^  which  the  party  had  pledged  should  be  given. 

Amendmenttooystorlaw,  restricting  time  for  dredge  It  has  not  given  the  people  the  privilege  of 

ing  to  April,  instead  of  May.  oonvoldng  a  constitutional  convention.    It  hss 

To  regulate  the  practice  of  dentistiy.  n^^  passed  the  judiciary  amendment,  nor  the  In- 

ToSffiu^'l.^S<fi^rudicU,Tftt,n,ooa-  ««r'**^«»  "^"^"'IJii,  I*?  or  rather  «  «naD, 
nection  with  eorpomtions,  by  exempting  religious  and  obstructive,  snort-sighted  minority  of  its  mem- 
charitable  corporations.  bers,  has  broken  faith  with  the  people,  and  in- 

To  amend  the  act  in  relation  to  sales  of  real  estate  spired  in  them  a  distrust  of  future  pledges.*' 

by  executors  and  administrators.  flfnitornlilii  Attorney  -  General  Gray  was 

Amendment  to  act  in  relation  to  registration  ot  i     x  j  ^    JC^  tt-.:*^;i  o/.4.^.  a^ *-   «.    in  *v^ 

births,  deaths,  and  marriages-to  make  the  registm-  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  fiD  the 

tion  more  complete.  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Senator 

To  provide  for  the  refunding  of  $120,000  of  the  Bayard,  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  Presi- 

State  debt  falling  due  J^y  1, 1886.       ^     .  ^^      ^  dent  Cleveland's  Cabinet. 

To  amend  the  act  for  the  regulation  of  weights  and        dehhark   a  kingdom  in  northern  Europe, 

measures,  so  as  to  authorize  the  mspector  to  test  ««   ^^^^'^  ivaujj**vix.  ui  ux/«mj^iu^»ut/|«^ 

weights  used  for  both  buying  and  selling.  The  Constitution  is  embodied  m  the  charter  of 

To  amend  the  revenue  laws  by  requiring  each  agent  June  6,  1849,  which  waa  modified  in  1866  and 

for  a  foreign  insurance  company  other  than  fire  or  life  1868,  but  restored  in  an  altered  form  in  1866. 

to  pay  160  for  a  license  and  2*  per  centof  the  gross  xhe  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  Eng, 

SSd         ^"^"^"^  "^  assessmente  col-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^j^.^^^^  responsible  to  him  and  ii^ 

Authorizing  plate-glass  insurance  companies  having  dictable  by  the  Folkething  before  the  Rigsret 

a  capital  of  $100,000  to  do  husiuess  in  the  State.  for  transgresfflons  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 

Authorizing  the  issue  of  fractional  licenses  to  hotels,  legislative  power  by  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet  The 

;;^A"c^,r/7,t&^r^r <JV^^  ^p^  ^z'' "  "f^  *?  ^^^e,  -nd «». 

hotels  to  procure  from  the  resident  associate  judge  a  Bists  of  66  members,  of  whom  12  are  nomi- 

fraotional  license  good  until  the  ensuing  term  of  court,  nated  for  life  by  the  Crown,  from  artual  or 
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former  representatives  in  the  legislatare,  and  and  2,628  Norwegians.  The  popnlation  of  the 
the  remainder  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  towns  numbered  515,758,  that  of  the  country 
people  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  The  das-  1,453,280.  Oat  of  every  1,000  inhabitants,  469 
sified  electoral  system  on  which  the  members  were  dependent  on  agricolture,  229  on  mann- 
of  the  upper  house  are  returned,  gives  much  factoring  industries,  68  on  commerce,  and  27 
the  largest  proportion  of  votes  to  the  rural  on  navigation  and  fishing.  The  law  forbids 
aristocracy  and  the  capitalistic  class  of  the  aggregation  of  farmsteads  to  form  large  estates, 
towns.  The  popular  chamber,  called  the  Folke-  but  encourages  the  subdivision  of  freeholds, 
things  consists  of  102  members,  elected  by  di-  A  tenant  farmer  has  complete  control  of  his 
rect  universal  male  suffrage  for  three  years,  land  as  long  as  his  rent  is  paid.  Of  the  total 
The  only  classes  debarred  from  the  franchise  area  of  Denmark  about  75  per  cent  is  pro- 
are  those  that  have  been  recipients  of  public  ductive,  one  sixth  of  the  remainder  consisting 
charity  and  persons  in  service  who  have  no  of  peat-bogs.  About  6  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
households  of  their  own.  The  former  class  dnctive  portion  is  forest,  and  the  rest  is  al- 
can  regain  the  right  by  repaying  the  suras  re-  most  eoually  divided  into  pasture,  meadow, 
oeived.  The  limitation  of  age  is  thirty  years,  and  arable  land.  The  grain  acreage  in  1882 
The  Folkething  decides  in  the  first  instance  on  was  2,681,691  acres,  the  product  86,706,937 
all  money  bills  presented  by  the  Government,  bushels.  The  number  of  cattle  increased  from 
The  Rigsdag  meets  annually  on  the  first  Mon-  1,288,898  in  1871  to  1,470,079  in  1881.  There 
day  in  October.  The  Landsthing  appoints  were  exported  in  1881  84,586  head  of  cattle, 
every  four  years  four  of  its  members  to  form  and  imported  only  2,126.  The  net  export  of 
with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Rigs-  sheep  numbered  55,499;  of  swine,  235,856. 
ret,  which  is  the  highest  tribunal  and  has  cog-  The  number  of  horses  in  the  country  in  1881 
nizanoe  of  legislative  impeachments.  was  847,561 ;   of  sheep,  1,548,618,  the  latter 

CSeferaBOit* — ^The  reigning  King  is  Christian  showing  a  decrease  in  late  years ;  of  pigs, 

IX,  bom  April  8.  1818,  fourth  son  of  Duke  527,417.    The  export  of  wool  in  1881  was 

William  of  Schleswig-.Uolstein-Sonderburg-  22,800  cwt    The  national  wealth  was  esti- 

GlQoksbnrg.     He  was  appointed  to  the  snoces-  mated  in  1879  at  about  $500,000,000. 

sion  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  concluded  May  fidaoiliMk  —  Denmark  is  a  very  advanced 

8,  1852,  and  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  country  in  respect  to  education.    Attendance 

1853,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  in  school  is  obligatory  from  the  eighth  to  the 

of  Frederick  VIl,  Nov.  15,  1868.    The  heir-  fifteenth  year  of  age.    The  state  supports  the 

apparent  is  Frederick,  bom  June  8,  1848.  University  of  Copenhagen,  with  84  professors 

The  ministry,  first  organized  Jane  11,  1875,  and  1,261  students;  the  Polytechnic  School 

is  composed  of  the  following  members:  J.  B.  connected  with  it,  with  183  students;  13  gym- 

8.  Estrup,  Minister  of  Finance  and  President  nasia;  27  scientific  schools;  and  2,940  ele- 

of  the  Council ;  S.  H.  S.  Finsen,  appointed  mentary  parochial  schools,  with  281,985  pu- 

Aug.  29,  1880,  Minister  of  the  Interior :  J.  Y.  pils.    Of  the  conscripto  of  1881,  only  0*36  per 

M.  Nellemann,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  cent  could  not  read  nor  write. 

for  Iceland ;  Baron  O.  D.  Rosendm-Lehn,  Min-  CMUMra. — The  imports  in  1882  were  258,- 

ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  appointed  Oct  11,  070,216  kroner  in  value,  showing  a  constant 

1875;  Commander  N.  F.  Kavn,  Minister  of  increase  from  190,418,869  kroner  m  1878.  The 

the  Navy,  appointed  Jan.  4,  1879 ;  Colonel  J.  exports  were   188,011,084   kroner   in    1882, 

J.  Bahnsen,  Minister  of  War,  appointed  Sept.  against  183,472,415  kroner  in  1881,  and  196,- 

18,  1884;  J.  F.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Worship  556,930  kroner  in  1880.    Of  the  imports  in 

and  Public  Instruction,  appointed  Aug.  24,  1882,  88*5  per  cent,  came  from  Germany,  23*2 

1880.  per  cent  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Ana  m4  PiRilatieB. — ^In  1880  the  city  of  Co-  12  6  per  cent  fi'om  Sweden,  5*3  per  cent 
penhagen,  covering  an  area  of  7  square  miles,  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
contained  284,850  inhabitants ;  the  islands  of  chiefiy  from  Russia,  Norway,  and  the  Danish 
the  Baltic,  witli  an  area  of  4,025  square  miles,  colonies.  Of  the  exports,  89  per  cent  were  to 
865,678  inhabitants ;  and  the  peninsula  of  Jut-  Great  Britain,  82  per  cent  to  Germany,  14*2 
land,  with  an  area  of  9,752  square  miles,  868,-  per  cent,  to  Sweden,  6*5  per  cent,  to  Norway, 
511  inhabitants;  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  and  2  percent  to  the  United  States.  Flour, 
13.784  square  miles;  total  population,  1,969,-  live  animals,  and  butter,  constitute  two  thirds 
039  persons,  divided  into  967,360  males  and  of  the  total  exports.  About  half  as  much 
1,001,679  females.  The  number  of  marriages  grain  is  imported  as  is  exported.  The  other 
in  1882  was  15,496 ;  of  births,  65,070 ;  of  leading  imports  are  woolen  goods,  sugar,  coal, 
deaths,  39,164:  natural  increment,  25,906.  Of  timber,  minerals,  and  metals, 
the  births  10  per  cent  were  illegitimate.  Emi-  DtMsSi — The  aggregate  population  of  the 
gration  ia  mainly  to  the  Unit^  States.  T^e  Danish  colonial  possessions,  which  have  an  ex- 
number  of  emigrants  was  2,972  in  1878 ;  8,118  tent  of  87,124  square  miles,  is  127,186.  The 
in  1879;  5,667  in  1880;  7,985  in  1881 ;  and  area  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  17  of  which  are  in- 
11,614  in  1882.  The  foreign-born  population  habited,  is  510  square  miles;  their  population, 
in  1880  included  83,152  Germans,  of  whom  11,221  souls;  the  area  of  Iceland,  89,726  sonare 
22,007  were  bora  in  Schleswig ;  24,148  Swedes,  miles,  population  72,445 ;  the  area  of  the  Dan- 
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ifih  possessions  in  Greenland,  46,740  sqaare  Amy  ud  ITaTyt^AD  able-bodied  citizens  are 

miles,  population  9,757.    TLe  only  colonies  of  liable  from  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  aeire 

commercial  importance  are  the  Danish  An-  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  reserve, 

tUles.   St  Croix  has  an  area  of  74  square  miles,  and  eight  years  more  in  the  extra  reserve, 

and  18,480  inhabitants;  St.  Thomas  an  area  The  infantry  are  drilled  six  months,  the  cay- 

of  28  square  miles,  and  14,889  inhabitants;  airy  nine  and  |i  half  months,  and  the  artillery 

and  St.  John  an  area  of  21  square  miles,  and  and  engineers  five  months.    A  part  of  the  re- 

944  inhabitants.  cruits,  those  who  have  learned  the  least,  are 

NavlgatlMi. — The  number  of  sailing-vessels  in  called  np  for  a  second  and  longer  periiid  of 

the  merchant  fleet  in  1884  was  8,009,  of  194,-  training.     Every  corps  has  to  drill  besides 

208  tons,  a  decrease  of  18,998  tons  since  1878;  from  thirty  to  forty -five  days  every  year, 

the  number  of  steamers,  268,  of  81,042  tons,  The  war  effective  in  1888  was  as  follows:  In- 

an  increase  of  85,918  tons  during  the  same  pe-  fantry,  29,992;    cavalry,  2,180;   artillery,  4,- 

riod.    The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Dan-  755 ;   engineers,  1,866 ;  total,  85,298  men,  be- 

ish  ports  in  1888  was  26,526,  tonnage  2,978,-  sides  1,176  officers.    The  extra  reserve  could 

070,  of  which  1,484,080  tons  were  under  the  furnish  14,000  men  in  addition. 

Danish  flag ;  the  number  cleared,  25,182,  ton-  The  navy  in  the  be^nning  of  1885  consisted 

nage  2,944,082,  of  which  1.418,556  tons  were  of  8  irondads  and  8  armored  torpedo-boats, 

Danish.    There  were  besides  25,778  coasting-  besides  25  or  more  unarmored  steamers,  mostly 

vessels  entered,  and  24,106  cleared.  small.    The  most  modern  of  them  were  the 

KaUraads  aid  TelegraphSi — ^The  rdlroad  mile-  Helgoland,  with  12-inch  plates  and  a  86- ton 

age  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  1,106,  of  and  four  22-ton  guns,  and  the  TordenslgCld,  a 

which  the  state  owned  982  miles.    The  length  ^nboat  protected  with  iron  and  cork,  carry- 

of  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  state  in  mg  a  50-ton  Krupp  breech-loader  of  15  inches 

1888  was  2,288  miles;  of  wires,  6,316  miles.  caliber,  a  6-inch  Ejupp  and  three  smaller  guns, 

Fbuucet — The  budget  for  1884--'85  estimated  also  two  swift  torpedo-launches,  besides  appli- 

the  revenue  at  58,718,409  kroner  (1  kronen:  ances  for  shooting  Whitehead  torpedoes.    An- 

27  cents),  and  the  expenditure  at  46,996,552  other  torpedo-vessel  of  the  same  type  was 

kroner.    Of  the  revenue,  27.217,000  kroner  building  in  1885 ;  also  a  floating  battery.    The 

are  derived  from  customs  ana  excise  duties;  fleet  is  manned  by  182  officers  and  1,218  men. 

9,267,900  kroner  from  direct  taxes;  5,557,808  TIm  PeHtlcal  CrlBi8.--The  long  constitutional 

kroner  from  interest  of  the  reserve  ixind,  rail-  conflict  between  the  Government  supported 

road   surplus,  etc. ;    2,475,000    kroner   from  by  the  Landsthing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

stamps ;  2,014,000  kroner  from  legal  fees ;  1,-  Folkething   on    the   other,  became  acute  in 

702,869  kroner  from  the  revenue  of  the  sinking  1885.    The  people  grew  dangerously  impatient 

fund,  pensions,  deposits,  etc. ;  1,678,000  kroner  of  the  pertinacious  resistance  to  the  national 

from  duties  on  inheritances  and  the  transfer  of  will  made  by  the  King  and  his  unpopular  min- 

property;  1,186,280  kroner  from  the  surplus  isters.    For  a  dozen  years  the  electoral  migority 

of  the  domains,  and  the  remainder  from  other  has  demanded,  not  merely  the  restoration  of 

sources.    Of  the  expenditures,  9,724,400  kroner  the  franchises  of  the  Constitution  of  1849  that 

are  applied  to  the  service  of  the  national  debt ;  were  curtailed  in  1866,  but  popular  sover- 

9,240,817  kroner  to  expenditures  on  the  amiy ;  eignty  and  the  parliamentary  system  as  it  ex- 

5,769,694  kroner  to  the  navy ;  4,765,452  kroner  ists  in  England  and  France,  with  a  Cabinet 

to  public  works;  8,486,052  kroner  to  pensions;  responsible  to  the  legislature.    At  first,  under 

8,186,908  kroner  to  financiid  administration;  the  advice  of  ministers  chosen  from  the  old 

2,571 ,468   kroner  to  extraordinary  state  ex-  National-Liberal  party,  the  King  made  various 

penditures;  2,572,952  kroner  to  the  adminls-  concessions  to  the  democracy,  and  the  Lands- 

tration  of  justice;    2,258,746  kroner  to  the  thing  showed  a  disposition  to  compromise; 

expenditures  of  the  Interior  department;  1,-  but  in  1875  the  reactionaries  gained  the  ear  of 

427,077  kroner  to  public  worship  and  educa-  the  King,  who  turned  to  the  Conservative  party, 

tion ;  1,225,760  kroner  to  the  civil  list,  and  the  and  called  to  the  helm  the  so-called  ^'  Landown- 

remainder  to  the  expenses  of  legislation,  diplo-  er  Ministry,^*  with  the  energetic  and  obstinate 

macy,  and  the  administration  of  Iceland.  Estrup  for  its  chief.    The  ministry  took  a  firm 

The  public  debt  amounted  on  March  81, 1888,  stand  for  the  strict  construction  of  the  Consti- 
to  200,848,248  kroner,  having  been  reduced  tution  of  1866,  which  makes  the  King  a  free 
from  284,740,700  kroner  in  1870.  On  March  agent  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers,  and  be- 
81,  1882,  it  stood  at  201,664,701  kroner,  di-  stows  the  legislative  power  Jointly  and  equally 
vided  into  187,907,034  kroner  of  internal  and  upon  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  The 
18,757,667  kroner  of  foreign  debt,  and  was  off-  finance  law,  or  budget  of  state,  must  be  pre- 
set by  assets  amounting  to  84,806,206  kroner,  sented  first  by  the  Government  to  the  Folke- 
conslsting  of  a  surplus  of  40,728,814  kroner,  a  thing  directly  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
reserve  fund  of  19,276,262  kroner,  provided  and  must  have  three  readings  in  each  cham- 
against  sudden  emergencies,  and  various  assets  ber.  If,  atlter  it  has  been  passed  np  to  the 
amounting  to  24,801,180  kroner.  The  capital  Landsthing,  amendments  are  made  by  that 
expended  on  the  state  railroads  amounted  at  body,  it  comes  before  the  Folkething  again; 
the  same  date  to  180,052,928  kroner.  and,  in  case  the  popular  chamber  does  not 
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agree  to  the  alterations,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  stitntional  rights.  King  Ohristian  replied  in  a 
I^dsthing;  if  the  upper  chamber  holds  fast  tone  of  approval  to  the  latter  address.  In  his 
to  its  amendments,  then  a  joint  committee  of  reply  to  the  Folkething,  he  declared  that  the 
fifteen  members  of  each  honse  is  appointed  to  complaint  against  the  ministers  applied  rather 
work  ont  an  agreement ;  yet  either  honse,  by  to  its  own  action,  since  it  not  only  neglected 
a  majority  vote,  can  reject  the  compromise  to  co-operate  in  forwarding  a  large  number  of 
agreed  npon  by  the  committee.  In  the  latter  ministerial  measures  that  Imd  been  partially  en* 
case  there  is  no  constitutional  authority  for  actedby  the  Landsthing,  but  had  put  aside  even 
supplying  funds  to  the  Government.  This  gap  the  important  national  defense  bill,  without  try- 
in  the  Constitution  was  provided  against  in  the  in^  to  reach  an  agreement  with  ,the  Lands- 
Swedish  Constitution  of  1866,  by  submitting  thing  and  with  the  Government.  In  the  session 
the  budget  in  the  last  instance  to  the  majority  of  1888-'84,  the  obstructive  policy  was  more 
vote  of  both  chambers  in  joint  session.  In  sharply  applied.  The  most  important  Govem- 
the  session  of  1876-'77,  the  United  Left,  com-  mental  propositions,  such  as  natiooal  defense 
posed  chiefly  of  the  Moderate  and  Radical  works  and  reforms  of  the  tariff  and  taxation, 
groups,  refused  to  vote  the  budget  in  the  form  were  dismissed  in  a  resolution  declaring  that 
proposed  by  the  Government,  and  the  Lands-  a  ministry  not  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
thing  rejected  the  modifications  of  the  lower  people  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  execution 
honse.  As  no  constitutional  budget  was  agreed  of  laws  of  such  importance.  The  Opposition 
upon,  a  provisional  budget  was  decreed  by  a  minority  even  went  to  the  length  of  withhold- 
stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In  the  fol-  ing  the  ratification  of  a  conmiercial  treaty  con- 
lowing  session  the  Radicals,  under  the  lead  of  eluded  with  Spain  with  great  trouble,  the  pro- 
Berg,  proposed  the  impeachment  of  the  minis-  visions  of  which  were  eminently  satisfactory 
try  for  breach  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests 
Moderate  Liberals,  led  by  Count  Holstein-Le-  of  Denmark.  With  the  utmost  difficulty,  at 
dreborg,  opposed  the  motion,  and  carried  a  the  price  of  extreme  concessions  on  the  part 
vote  approving  the  provisional  budget.  In  the  of  the  Landsthing,  a  regular  budget  for  the 
following  sessions  the  alliance  with  the  Moder-  year  1884-'86  was  passed  at  the  end  of  May, 
ates  enabled  the  Government  to  carry  through  1884.  No  other  enactment  of  importance  was 
measures  for  the  reorganization'  of  the  army  passed  in  a  session  of  eight  months;  from  five 
and  navy.  The  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  to  six  months  were  taken  up  with  the  budget 
ministry  in  the  budget  question  finally  drove  debate.  The  majority  in  the  Folkething  pro- 
the  Moderates  over  to  the  Opposition.  When  longed  the  debate  in  order  to  compel  the 
the  Folkething  refused  to  vote  certain  items  of  Landsthing  to  accept  its  decisions,  or  extend  the 
the  budget,  it  was  twice  dissolved,  each  time  deliberations  over  the  limit  of  the  financial  year, 
returning  with  a  stronger  Opposition  mi^jority.  and  thus  deprive  the  Government  of  the  finan- 
The  Landsthing  then  withdrew  its  support  oial  means  of  carrying  on  the  administration, 
from  the  Government  and  agreed  to  a  com-  The  Landsthing  replied  to  these  tactics  with  a 
promise  budget,  from  which  the  principal  part  request  to  the  Government  for  energetic  pro- 
of the  ministerial  demands  was  omitted.  At  ceedings  that  should  impel  the  Folkething  to 
this  stage  of  the  confiict  the  ministerial  party  pass  the  financial  law  without  further  procras- 
in  the  Landsthing^  were  disposed  to  accept  a  tination,  and  leave  the  Landsthing  time  to  dis- 
Liberal  ministry,  if  the  popular  party  would  cuss  the  items.  As  all  the  bills  proposed  were 
be  content  with  such  a  compromise ;  but  the  shelved  by  the  Folkething  without  discussion. 
Radicals  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  the  the  members  of  both  houses  passed  their  time 
principles  of  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  in  idleness,  while  their  diet  allowances  mounted 
full  control  of  the  popular  chamber  over  sup-  up  during  a  session  unprecedentedly  long.  The 
piles  and  taxation.  The  Moderate  Liberals,  triennial  period  of  the  Folkething  endM  with 
who  before  wished  to  reach  an  understanding,  the  session.  The  general  election,  which  took 
but  were  alienated  by  the  irreconcilable  course  place  on  June  26,  1884,  wrought  a  change  in 
of  the  ministry,  now  supported  the  demands  the  political  situation. 
of  the  Radicals.  In  the  session  of  1882-'88,  Every  election  that  has  occurred  during  the 
Berg,  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  Folke-  constitutional  struggle  has  brought  more  radi- 
thing,  proclaimed  the  ^*  withering  "  policy,  the  cal  and  democratic  elements  to  the  front.  In 
determination  that  legislation  should  lie  fallow  1881  the  veteran  President  of  the  Folkething, 
until  the  desired  interpretation,  or  rather  al-  Judge  Krabbe,  belonging  to  the  Moderate  Lib- 
teration,  of  the  Constitution  was  accepted.  In  eralsw  retired  from  the  political  stage,  leaving 
that  session  42  of  the  60  Government  bills,  all  the  Radical  leader  Bei^  free  to  perform  his 
the  most  important  ones  except  the  budget,  stroke  of  withering  the  Ainctions  of  g[ovem- 
were  tabled  in  the  committee-rooms.  The  ment  by  refhsmg  to  legislate.  The  elections  of 
Folkething  voted  an  address  to  the  King,  ex-  1884  brought  to  the  surface  the  nltra-demo- 
preasing  regret  that  the  attitude  of  the  min-  cratic  and  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  town 
istry  caused  the  arrest  of  legislative  action,  population  in  a  way  to  cause  alarm  to  Berg 
The  Landsthing  sent  a  counter-address,  declar-  and  the  Peasant  party.  Copenhagen,  which 
ing  its  confidence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  ex-  had  always  returned  Old  or  National  Liberals, 
pectation  that  the  King  would  guard  its  con-  who  voted  with  the  Gtovemment.,  now  elected 
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Democrats  in  two  of  its  ten  wards  and  Social-  ing  the  long-disputed  items  for  the  fortification 
ists  in  two  others.  The  Ministerial  party  and  of  Copenhagen  and  other  extraordinary  expen- 
the  Opposition  maintained  the  same  strength  ditures.  The  Folkething  had  already  strnck 
as  in  the  last  Rigsdag,  hut  in  the  Opposition  oat  the  seventh  part  of  the  total  sum  of  the 
there  was  a  decided  shifting  of  the  equilibrinm  Government  draaght  budget  It  voted  a  provis- 
in  the  direction  of  radicalism.  The  Moderates  ional  budget  in  the  old  form,  but  the  Lsnds- 
lost  many  seats  to  the  Radical,  or  International,  thing  substituted  the  form  now  demanded  by 
or  European  Left,  representing  advanced  ideas  the  Government.  The  regular  budget  was  sent 
in  religions  and  educational  matters,  and  to  the  up  to  the  Landsthing  with  reductions  amount- 
more  extreme  factions.  ing  to  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  kroner. 

The  triumph  of  the  popular  party  in  Norway  With  the  assent  of  the  ministry,  the  Lands- 
stimulated  the  Danish  party  tnat  was  battling  thing  agreed  to  cut  it  down  about  3,000,000 
for  the  same  principles.  There  was  a  project  kroner,  but  the  Folkething  stood  by  its  deds- 
of  popular  demonstrations  in  front  of  the  royal  ion.  On  March  26  the  joint  committee  of  botii 
palace,  such  as  had  taken  place  in  1848  and  houses  met,  but  without  any  prospect  of  an 
1868,  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  agreement  A  Moderate  Liberal  proposed  to 
The  Government,  by  creating  a  Ministry  of  enable  the  Government  to  defray  necessary 
War  under  the  energetic  Colonel  Bahnsen,  and  expenses  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  new 
by  various  precautionary  measures,  indicated  a  financial  year,  so  that  the  chambers  would 
determination  to  proceed  to  violent  repression  have  time  to  continue  the  discussion,  but  the 
upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  idea  of  a  resolution  was  voted  down.  On  the  evening 
popular  army  of  volunteer  corps,  on  the  pat-  of  March  81  the  Government  party  in  the 
tern  of  the  Norwegian  rifle  bands,  was  enter-  joint  committee  proposed  to  place  8,000,000 
tained.  In  February,  1885,  a  multitude  of  ap-  kroner  at  the  disposal  of  the  administration, 
plications  were  made  for  admission  into  the  This  proposition  was  rejected  likewise.  The 
Copenhagen  Rifle  Corps,  the  only  body  having  following  day  the  Rigsdag  was  closed  by  royal 
access  to  the  military  shooting-grounds  near  message.  For  the  flrst  time  a  message  of  pro- 
the  capital.  Suspicion  was  arons^,  and,  as  the  rogation  was  sent  to  each  house  separately, 
great  majority  of  the  body  were  political  ad-  In  the  Folkething  it  was  read  to  almost  empty 
nerents  of  the  Government,  the  applicants  were  benches,  as  the  Opposition  members  had  de- 
refused  admission.  This  action  was  the  occa-  monstratively  left  the  hall  previously.  Both 
sion  of  a  series  of  indignation  meetings  and  parties  issued  manifestoes,  that  of  the  Minis- 
street  demonstrations,  which  the  authorities  terialists  declaring  the  Opposition  responsible 
suppressed  by  rigorous  means.  for  the  incalculable  dangers  of  the  existing 

Tne  Opposition  in  the  Folkething  counted  80  state  of  aflTairs,  and  the  other  protesting  against 
of  the  102  members.  In  the  beginning  of  the  the  oppression  and  violence  perpetrated  on  the 
session  Berg  formed  out  of  the  Farmers'  party  popular  representation  and  the  violation  of  the 
a  group  called  the  National,  or  Danish  Left,  Constitution  by  the  Government  In  the  mid- 
numbering  60  members,  which  separated  from  die  of  March  the  Folkething  had  voted  an 
the  International  Left,  or  the  sections  holding  address  to  the  King,  praying  for  the  dismissal 
advanced  ideas  and  betraying  socialistic  tend-  of  the  Cabinet.  ^^  Since  the  Landsthing,''  it 
encies.  The  extreme  ideas  were  represented  said,  "  by  rejecting  the  pro^sional  budget,  has 
by  a  new  organ,  the  ^'  Politiken,"  edi&d  by  the  deprived  the  legislature  of  *the  chance  of  dis- 
ta1ent«d  brothers  Dr.  G.  andE.  Brandes,  which  cussing  the  differences  with  deliberation,  the 
supported  Berg's  Radical  rival  Hdrup.  prospect  of  an  agreement  is  less  probable  than 

Tbe  SsHitB  sf  the  L^sblatue. — The  regular  ever.  The  Thing  can  not  allow  it  to  come  to  a 
opening  of  the  session  of  the  Rigsdag  was  definite  breach,  and  to  an  incalculable  chain  of 
postponed,  on  account  of  the  burning  of  the  ruinous  conflicts,  without  again  addressing  an 
Christiansberg  Castle,  tiU  the  beginning  of  earnest  and  reverent  word  to  the  King  of  the 
November,  1885.  The  Opposition  were  united  land,  whose  high  calling  it  is  to  stand  above  the 
in  the  desire  to  upset  the  Estrup  ministry,  but  parties,  and  whose  noblest  prerogative  is  to  let 
harmony  no  longer  prevailed  on  questions  of  peace  and  conciliation  succeed  bitter  strife." 
tactics  or  of  principle.  The  Ultras  were  not  The  King  was  told  that  it  depended  upon  his 
satirtfied  with  Berg's  plan  of  withholding  legis-  decision  to  retain  or  to  dismiss  the  ministers, 
lation.  They  wished  to  resort  to  more  ex-  *^  whether  we  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  a  po- 
treme  measures,  or  at  least  to  refu^  to  vote  litical  struggle  that  will  become  more  passion- 
the  budget  The  debate  over  the  financial  ate  and  dangerous  than  any  yet  experienced— a 
law  lasted  in  the  Folkething  till  the  end  of  struggle  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Constitution 
February.  In  the  middle  of  February  the  Gov-  will  be  twisted  and  corrupted  by  sophistical 
ernraent  presented  a  provisional  budget  to  en-  interpretations,  if  they  are  not  openly  set  aside 
able  it  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  for  — a  struggle  in  which  one  extreme  will  call 
April  in  case  the  budget  was  not  passed  before  forth  the  other,  and  in*  which  the  energies  of 
the  end  of  the  financial  year.  This  provisional  our  little  country  will  be  consumed  in  a  de- 
budget no  longer  took  the  last  regular  budget  structive  fratricidal  war,  or  whether  from  this 
as  a  measure  of  the  necessary  expenditures,  but  moment,  when  the  peril  is  greatest  a  period 
the  budget  estimate  of  the  Government,  inolud-  of  usefhl  and  harmonious  labor  for  the  weal  of 
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the  people  and  the  fatherland  can  be  oonnted  which  had  been  promolgated  without  conati- 
on, under  the  actual  observance  of  that  Consti-  tntional  authority.  The  Prime  Miniater  de- 
tution  which  your  Majesty  and  we  have  sworn  dared  that  the  action  of  one  house  alone  had 
to  reco|i^ize  as  the  inviolable  basis  of  the  po-  no  effect,  and  subsequently  the  Government 
litioal  Sberties  of  the  Danish  people.^^  The  issued  a  declaration  arguing  that  the  ministry 
Landsthing  sent  a  counter-address^  throwing  alone  is  authorized  to  submit  a  provisory  law 
the  blame  on  the  Folkething.  The  King  re-  for  the  approval  of  the  Rigsdag,  and  that  it  can 
ceived  the  deputations  on  March  81,  and  again  do  so  at  any  time  during  the  following  session, 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  nothing  had  been  On  the  16tu  the  Folkething  decided  not  to  paits 
done  to  improve  ttie  military  defenses  of  the  the  next  year's  budget  to  the  second  reading, 
country.  He  said  that  the  ministry  could  not  Intense  excitement  prevailed  in  Copenhagen 
be  blamed  because  the  two  Things  were  un-  and  throughout  the  kin^om.  Serious  riots 
able  to  agree  on  the  budget,  and  that  if  he  dis-  and  imposing  demonstrations  occurred  in  the 
missed  the  ministers  as  the  condition  of  secur-  capital  The  garrison  was  strengthened  and 
ing  a  vote  of  supplies,  that  would  be  a  surrender  several  poUticfd  arrests  were  made.  On  the 
of  his  constitutional  position  as  King.  On  the  21st  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
1st  of  April  a  royal  **  law  "  was  promulgated,  Prime  Minister.  The  per^trator  was  a  type- 
oountersigned  by  all  the  ministers,  which  de-  setter  named  Rasmnsseoi  nmeteen  years  of  age. 
creed  a  provisional  budget  for  1885-^86,  em-  On  the  23d  of  October  the  King  prorogued  the 
powering  the  Government  to  collect  the  exist-  Rigsdag,  on  account  of  the  poUtical  agitation, 
mg  taxes  and  to  make  the  necessary  expendi-  until  Dec.  18.  The  worlong  -  classes  were 
tures,  not  to  exceed  the  sums  set  down  in  the  greatly  excited.  Theoretical  socialism  had 
budget  prepared  by  the  Government  and  laid  long  found  able  expounders  in  Denmark ;  but 
before  the  chambers.  the  Social  Democratic  organization  among  the 

Pepilir  Agltatiei. — On  the  1st  of  April  a  dem-  laboring-men  was  a  new  growth, 

onstration  in  Copenhagen  was  promptly  sup*  DEPtMIT  AlfD  TEDST  GOHPIHIES,  corporations 

pressed  by  the  police.    The  movement  for  arm-  authorized  by  legislative  enactment  for  the  pur- 

ing  the  people  after  the  Norwegian  example  pose  of  receiving  upon  deposit,  as  bailee  for 

was  checked  by  a  ministerial  decree.    A  royal  storage  and  safe-keeping,  articles  of  value.    As 

proclamation  was  issued,  suppressing  the  con-  there  is  a  radical  distinction  between  deposit 

sdtutional  right  to  bear  arms,  and  forbidding  companies,  usu<i]ly  styled  safe-deposit  compa- 

the  sale  of  fire-arms  except  to  persons  having  a  nies,  and  trust  companies  as  sucn,  they  must 

license  from  the  police.    Many  citizens  refused  be  treated  as  the  legal  status  of  each  requires, 

to  pay  the  taxes  levied  by  royal  decree,  and  Both  derive  their  existence  by  charter  from 

resisted  their  collection  by  force.  State  governments.    Both  are  also  required  to 

Mcettag  ef  the  Rlgsdif;*— The  session  of  1885  make  semi-annual  reports  of  their  affairs  and 
was  opened  Oct.  5.  Berg  was  re-elected  Presi-  condition  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank- 
dent  of  the  Folkething.  The  members  of  the  ing  Department,  or  other  duly  qualified  official. 
Left  remained  away  on  the  opening  day,  and  Also,  once  a  year  or  oftener,  an  official  exami- 
the  Prime  Minister  opened  the  chambers  in-  nation  is  had,  by  State  authority,  as  to  the  con- 
stead  of  the  King.  The  treasury  accounts  for  duct  of  affairs,  the  action  of  the  directors  and 
18d4-'85  showed  a  total  revenue  of  56,977,800  trustees,  the  safety  and  prudence  of  manage- 
kroner,  exceeding  the  estimates  by  more  than  ment,  the  security  afforded  depositors,  and 
8,800,000  kroner,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  whether  the  requirements  of  the  charter  and 
47,899,500  kroner,  which  was  8,888,000  less  of  law  have  been  complied  with, 
than  the  estimates,  leaving  a  surplus  of  over  Tnut  C— yarissi — These  may  with  propriety 
9,000,000  kroner.  The  budget  for  1880-*87  be  termed  American  institutions.  They  had 
reckoned  the  receipts  at  55,500,000  kroner  and  their  birth  in  this  country,  and  are  erophati- 
the  expenditures  at  64,900,000  kroner.  The  cally  a  modem  institution.  In  some  respects 
estimated  expenditures  included  the  sum  of  they  are  similar  to  banks ;  in  others  they  are 
27,878,000  kroner  for  the  army  and  navy,  made  widely  different.  They  receive  deposits  and 
up  of  9,241,000  kroner  of  ordinary  and  7,880,-  make  loans,  but  they  do  not  issue  currency, 
000  kroner  of  extraordinary  military  expendi-  neither  do  they  undertake  the  general  collec- 
tures,  and  6,574,000  kroner  of  ordinary  and  tion  of  commercial  paper.  Their  duty  is  to 
4,683,000  kroner  of  extraordinary  naval  expen-  accept  and  execute  all  kinds  of  trusts.  They 
ditnres.  The  extraordinary  military  expendi-  act  as  registrars  and  agents  for  the  transfer  of 
tures  comprised  sums  for  infantry  weapons  of  a  stocks  and  bonds;  they  become  trustees  for 
new  model,  for  guns  for  the  projected  fortifica-  corporations,  and  assume  the  responsibilities 
tions  of  Copenhagen,  and  for  beginning  the  of  executors,  administrators,  guvdiana,  and 
fortifications.  This  plan  of  fortification  of  the  receivers  of  money  for  courts  in  complicated 
capital  had  already  been  laid  before  the  Folke-  litigations ;  they  make  investment,  collect  in- 
thing  eight  times  without  success.  For  the  terest,  protect  property  placed  in  custody,  and 
extension  of  the  means  of  communication  the  perform  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  financial 
sum  of  6,872,000  kroner  was  set  down.  On  business  both  for  individuals,  firms,  and  for  cor- 
Oct.  12  the  Folkething  adopted  a  resolution  re-  porations.  In  making  loans  for  any  enterprise, 
fusing  assent  to  the  provisional  financial  law,  such  as  the  building  of  a  railrond  or  aiding  in 
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the  completion  of  one  already  begnn,  or  the  obliged  to  commanlcote  by  special  wire,  at 
formation  of  a  company  for  any  other  pablio  regolar  intervuls,  neoaUy  half-hoorly,  with  the 
beneiit  where  individnal  capital  is  not  enough,  telegraph-office.  Any  failure  to  do  so  causes 
their  duty  is  to  make  such  an  examination  of  the  immediate  sending  of  a  special  officer  to 
the  securities  offered  that  the  moneys  belong-  inquire  into  either  his  mishap  or  dereliction  of 
ing  to  their  depositors  shall  suffer  no  loss.  A  duty.  There  are  electrical  and  other  safegusjrda, 
usual  way  is  to  pay  out  the  money  in  install-  which  in  the  interest  of  their  customers  are 
ments ;  ^us^  in  ouilding  a  section  of  railroad,  icept  secret  by  safe-deposit  companies, 
a  given  amount  is  paid  or  loaned  to  the  com-  The  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  with  which  the 
pany  at  intervals,  according  as  the  work  has  doors  and  gratings  are  secured,  are  doubly  pro- 
progressed.  Much  of  the  book-keeping  of  loan  tected  by  time-locks  and  electric  apparatus, 
and  trust  companies  is  similar  to  that  of  banks  The  rentals  vary  from  $5  to  $800  a  year, 
and  bankers  generally.  They  often  do  a  large  according  to  amount  of  snace  and  value  of 
banking  J[)U8ine8s,  but  more  generally  have  the  property.  Another  method  of  rental  is  based 
accounts  of  a  claiss  who  do  not  so  frequently  on  a  percentage  of  the  owner^s  estimate  of  full 
deal  with  banks.  value  of  his  deposited  property.  For  coupon 
Safe-DspMtt  C—pmIm.— The  business  and  gen-  bonds  and  other  securities,  an  insurance  policy 
eral  object  of  a  safe-deposit  company  is  to  re-  is  generally  issued,  containing  a  description  of 
ceive  on  deposit  (simply  as  a  bailee  for  safe*  the  bond  by  date,  number,  and  value,  which  is 
keeping)  any  personal  property  included  under  also  entered  in  full  on  the  books  of  the  coro- 
the  name  of  diamonds  watches,  paintings,  stat-  pany.  Diamonds,  jewelry,  plate,  family  relics, 
nary,  books,  fine  dotning,  silks,  shawls,  laces,  etc.,  are  received  on  deposit  in  sealed  pack- 
family  relics,  jewels,  plate,  money,  specie,  ages,  or  trunks,  and  are  insured  at  estimated 
bullion,  silver- ware,  gold- ware,  bronzes,  wills,  value.  Insurance  polices,  leases,  wills,  and 
stocks,  bonds,  securities,  valuable  papers,  bank-  other  valuable  or  private  papers,  are  received 
books,  etc.,  together  with  trunks,  cases,  or  in  sealed  envelopes  or  packages, 
packages  under  seal.  These  are  to  be  held  by  The  boxes,  drawers,  and  chests  range  trom 
the  company  for  a  nven  rental,  at  the  option  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  envelope-box  up- 
of  the  owner  or  depositor.  £ach  depositor  ward.  Each  receptacle  has  but  one  key,  and 
receives  a  paper  containing  a  description  of  the  the  keys  are  all  dissimilar, 
property  that  he  puts  in  care  of  the  deposit  The  following  is  a  list,  nearly  or  quite  corn- 
company.  In  turn  he  is  himself  described  mi-  plete,  of  the  deposit  and  trust  companies  in  the 
nutely  on  the  books  of  the  institution.  The  United  States  that  have  a  capital  of  (100,000 
applicant  is  required  to  sign  his  name  to  this  or  more : 
description,  and  is  then  given  a  pass-word,  oaxjtorhia. 

which  belongs  to  Ws  case  Mid  entry  exclusively,    ^,S^i^  D^portt  md  Tro.t  Co. $8»wo 

or  he  may  rent  a  box,  and  have  absolute  con-  Ban  jos6: 

trolof  the  contents,  without  description  and      8»fe  Depodt  Bm* 80(^ooo 

without  responsibility  from  the  company,  ex-  ookveotxctt. 

cept  due  diligence  in  protection  as  required  by    ^"****L   * «—  *    ^  »  ^  « i*  r.  •aama 

law.    Hefatonishedwlthakeytohlsdrawer    n.whS^^S^*'*'*"*'^"*'**^- *^ 

or  box,  and  can  have  access  to  his  property  at      Union  Tnut  Oo. iOQ,ooe 

his  convenience,  either  in  the  presence  of  the  ^Sjitobte^TYast  Co.                                    UBoajMH 

guard  or  in  a  private  apartment  "secure  from  Nondcb: 

any  observation  whatever.  Th«n«« Lotn  wd  TruBtOo iWifiM 

In  order  to  secure  the  extreme  of  protec-  daxota. 

tion,  the  vaults  and  offices  are  usudly  built  on    »™l;^e«l  mv-toent  Co mm 

ground-floors  or  basements,  with  interior  stor-  Madison: 

age  apartments  massively  guarded.     A  favor-        American  Mortgage  and  Invaatment  Co 100^ 

ite  method  of  rendering  the  sides  and  bottom    " AmSiisan  investment  Co. 600,000 

of  the  vaults  fire,  burglar,  water,  and  bomb  illikoib. 

{)roof,  is  to  line  them  with  courses  of  frank-  cbioago: 

inite  and  chilled  iron,  with  sections  overlap-       JJ«^»»2*»' ^"  ""^JS"*  p?; *»?i!MS 

ping,  and  so  fitted  and  riveted  together  that  ?Su„?j;%^o?^^!.^::::::::::::::::  iSSS 

they  form  a  complete  solid  of  two  and  a  half 

to  three  inches  in  thickness;  outside  of  this  is  oeaton:                       ^^     ' 

a  course  of  granite  from  two  to  three  feet  in      creston  Loan  and  Traat  Co 100,000 

thickness,  and  this  in  turn  is  coated  with  con-    ^I'^if^jj^  and  Trust  Co «w.ooo 

Crete  to  a  thickness  of  three  or  four  feet.  Northeastern  Mortgage  and  InTOStment  Co. 160,000 

The  vaults  are  in  reality  huge  steel  chests,  Einmetsbnrg: 

set  in  masonry  and  closed  by  masdve  doors,  and    siiSaS:  ^ 

wrought-iron  and  steel  gratings,  and  are  guard-      Union  loan  and  Thut  Co 100,000 

ed  by  armed  watchmen  by  night  and  day.    As    ^*^^^*ioanand  TmitCo 100,000 

a  further  safeguard,  each  watchman  is  obliged 

to  keep  a  half-hour  tally,  which  is  recorded  on  T^peka:                      kahbas. 

the  dial  of  a  clock  in  the  office.    He  is  also      Kanaaa  Loan  and  Trust  Co 100^ 
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KBIITUOXT. 

LooisvUle: 
Fidelity  IVut  and  StfetyVaoHOo $900,000 

HAixm. 
Portliad: 
FtetbodThutQx 100,000 

KABTLAITD. 

Balttmore: 
Safe  Deposit  and  Thut  Go.  of  Bammora. 600,000 

MAMAOHVUERB. 

Boatoo: 

AnMrican  Loan  end  TVnet  Go. 000,000 

Boeton  Loen  Co. 100,000 

Boeton  Bafe  Deposit  and  Trust  Go 600,000 

Collstenl  Loan  Go 150,000 

InterBAtlooal  TnutCo Ci00,000 

Lombard  Inrestinent  Co SU^OOO 

liassaohiuetta  Loen  and  Tmst  Co. S00,000 

New  England  Trust  Go 600,000 

Worcester  9al^  Deposit  and  Tmst  Go S00,000 

lamfzaoTA. 

Minneapolis : 

If  InneepoUs  Loan  and  Trast  Ca 600,000 

IT.  B.  Trust,  Mortgage  and  Debentore  Go 1,000,000 

Worthlngton: 
Minnesota  Loan  and  InTestment  Co 100,000 

MuaouBL 
KenassCtty: 

MlssooriUnionTnutCo 100,000 

BedAHs: 

MlssoorlThutOou 100,000 

VEBBASXA. 

Aahknd: 

American  Loan  and  Trnst  Go 860,000 

Hastings : 

Nebraska  Loan  and  Trust  Go S6O,O0O 

Omaha: ' 

CentrallnTestmeot  Go 148,000 

NSW  JSB8BT. 

Oamden: 
i^amden  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Co 100,000 

HSW  TOBK. 

Brookhrn: 

BrooklTn  Tmst  Oo 600,000 

Long  Island  Loan  snd  Tmst  Co 600,000 

Long  Island  Safe  Deposit  Go. 800,000 

BttflUo: 

Bnflklo  Loan,  Tmst,  and  Bafe  Deposit  Go. IHT.OOO 

New  York  Cltjr: 

Americsn  Loan  and  Tmst  Ob 500,000 

Central  Tmst  Company  ofNew  York 1,000,000 

EqiitUbleTrastGa 1,600,000 

Knkdterboeker  Tmst  Co 800,000 

Metropolitan  Tmst  Co.  of  CItv  of  New  York. ....  1,000,000 

New  York  Life  Insnrance  and  Tmst  Co 1,000,000 

Beal  Estate  Tmst  Co 160,000 

Farmers*  Loan  and  Tmst  Co 1,000.000 

Meroantfle  Tmst  Go. 8,000,000 

Title Ooarantee  andTrastCo 176,900 

Union  Tmst  Go.  of  New  York 1,000,000 

United  States  Mortgage  Co 1,000,000 

UnitedSutesTmstCo.  OfNew  York   8,000,000 

Commercial  Tmst  Co 1,000,000 

Mntnsl  Tmst  Co 8,000,000 

New  York  Csr-Trast  Co 600,000 

American  Safe  Deposit  Co 800,000 

Bankers' Safe  Deposit  Co lOaoOO 

Ltnooln  Safe  Deposit  Co 600,000 

Manhattan  Safe  Deposit  and  Storage  Go 800,000 

N.  Y.Prodnoe  Exchange  Safe  Dop.  and  Stor.  Co.  150,000 

fltnjreeant  Safe  Deposit  Ca 800,000 

The  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co. 800,000 

The  Safe  Deposit  Ca  of  New  York. 888,800 

STracQse: 

Tmst  and  Deposit  Co.  of  Onondsga 100,000 

OHIO. 

ClndDnati: 

Fidelity  Safe  Deposit  and  Tnut  Co 600.000 

Safe  Deposit  Co.  of  Cincinnati 100,000 

Ghardon: 
Oeanga  Sayings  and  Loan  Assodstlon 100,000 

Olerelrad : 

CltiBsns*  SsTlngB  and  Loan  Association 1,000,000 

BaflngBsiidTrastCo 760,000 


PEmrBTLYAHIA. 

Philadelphia: 
FldeUfy  Insurance,  Trust,  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.  .18,000,000 
Glrard  Ufe  Insaranoe.  Annuity,  and  Tmst  Co. . .     460,000 

Ouarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Oo 1,000,000 

Northern  Sar.  Fund,  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Co.     860,000 
Pa.  Co.  for  Insing  Li?es  and  Granting  Annuities.  8,000,000 

Penn  Safe  Deposit  and  Tmst  Co 175,000 

Phil.  Tmst,  Safe  Deposit,  and  Insoranoe  Co. 1,000,000 

Providential  Ute  and  Tmst  Co. 1,000,(K)0 

Union  Tmst  Co 600,000 

Htfrlsbnig: 
Commonwealth  Guar.,  Trust  and  Safe  Depi  Co..     160,000 

PltUbnrg : 
Safe  Deposit  Go.  of  PitUbniv 48^000 

PotUTllle : 
Safe  Deposit  Bsnk 100,000 

Union  City : 
Fsxmers*  Co-qperatlTe  Tmst  Co 800,000 

BRODX  MLAHD. 

PkOTldence : 
Bhodelslsnd  Hospital  Trust  Go 800,000 

80IJTB  OABOLZVA. 

Cbarieston : 
South  Csrolina  Losn  and  Trust  Oo 800,000 

TBHinESSBB. 

NashyOle: 
Mechanics*  Savings  and  Tmst  Go 100,000 

TXBMOBT. 
Burlington : 

Fumera*  and  Meehanlcs*  Bar.  Ina.  and  TV.  Co. . .  100,000 
Kutland: 

Bute  Trust  Co 100,000 

DI8A8TEBS  UT 1885.  The  following  is  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  fatal  disasters  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year,  whether  from  natural  or  artificial 
caase?.  As  a  general  rale,  only  disasters  involv- 
ing the  loss  of  several  lives  have  heen  noted. 
8o,  too,  groups  of  fatal  accidents  have  had,  for 
a  like  reason,  to  be  omitted ;  soch,  for  instance, 
as  the  thirty-eight  workmen  killed  in  the  new 
Oroton  Tunnel,  within  six  months. 

Jamaiy  1.  Beginning  Dee.  80,  with  a  violent  di»- 
tnrbance  in  the  provinoea  of  Granada  and  Malaga, 
earthquakes  continued  at  intervals  through  the  month 
of  January,  and  may  properly  be  included  in  the  year's 
reooid.  About  8,000  livea  were  lost;  1,287  Dodies 
bein^  actually  found.  Paaaen^r-traiu  on  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Bailroad  derailed  at  ni^bt  by  miscreants  who 
placed  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  awitch-frofr.  Nearly  all 
the  paaseni^rs  more  or  leas  hurt ;  2  killed. 

2.  Explosion  of  dynamite  in  the  Undeiground  BaH- 
way  in  Ix>Qdon ;  several  ix:\jared. 

11.  Explosion;  tuff-boat  Mike  Dougherty,  Eliza- 
beth, Pa. ;  several  inured,  2  killed. 

15.  Sliipwreck ;  collision  off  Holyhead,  between 
Britiah  steamer  Admiral  Mooraum  (sunk;  and  Amer- 
ican ship  Santa  Clara ;  5  livea  lost. 

17.  Fire  in  Asylum  for  the  Inaane  at  Kankakee, 
111. ;  17  Uvea  lost.  At  Summit,  O. :  iVeight-train 
jumped  the  track  at  a  switch ;  2  Killed. 

20.  Avalancihes  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  Italy ; 
several  villages  devastated ;  many  livea  lost. 

24.  Explosions ;  dynamite  in  Parliament  Buildings, 
London ;  several  persons  injured ;  much  damage  done. 

25.  Railway  accident;  colliaion  near  Brussels;  20 
u^ured. 

80.  Railway  Occident ;  a  bridge  near  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  gave  way  under  a  pa.«Benger-traLn ;  40 
Uvea  lost. 

81.  Explosion:  natural  gas  near  Fittsbuig,  Pa.; 
many  persons  InJuriBd. 

FebniaiT  8.  Explosion  in  starch-works,  Peoria,  111. ; 
2  killed. 

10.  Explosion  at  Vale  Colliery,  Nova  Scotia;  18 
lives  lost. 

12.  Fire  in  the  Blookley  Almahouae,  Philadelphia; 
10  lives  lost. 
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16.  EzploBion  ;  powder-magazine  at  Gibraltar :  17        8.  Water-epont ;   the  town  of  Paao  de  Cnannta, 
killed.    Shipwreck ;  collision ;  Britiah  ateamer  Holm-  Mexico,  deatrojed ;  170  li ve«  lost. 

huTBt  cut  in  two  and  aunk  by  Belgian  ateamer  Weat-        10.  Fall  of  building;  staiicaBe  of  oouit-bonae  at 

emland ;  the  latter,  with  SOOpaasengers,  waa  but  slight-  Thiera,  France ;  about  100  mj ured. 

ly  injured ;  4  Uvea  loat  11.    Fall   of  nulway- tunnel,   near  Chattanooga, 

17.  Explosion  in  coal-mine  near  Wilkeabarre,  Pa. ;  Tenn. ;  6  Uvea  loet.    Exploaion ;  ^^t  powder  near 
18  ii^ured,  1  kiUed.  Galveaton,  Texaa ;  10  ii^uied,  10  kiUed. 

19.  Fire ;  warehousea  in  Philadelphia :  8  killed.  14.  Shipwreck ;  Britiah  ateamer  Speke  Hall  ainka 

20.  Bailway  ooUiaion  near  Waahington ;  8  injured,  in  Gulf  of  Aden :  1  aurvivor :  number  of  Uvea  loat 
6  killed.  uncertain.    Frencn  gunboat  Keynard  foundered  at 

21.  BiiilwaT  oolliaion  near  Can^oharie,  N.  T. :  5  the  aame  time ;  127  uvea  loat. 

injured,  2  killed.    Bailway  oolliaion  near  Delhi,  O. ;        18.  Explosion;  Pendlebuiy  coUieiy, near Manches- 

16  ii^ured.    Bailway  colliaion  near  Toll  Gate.  West  ter,  Eni^land^  eatimated  lo(»a,  200  Uvea. 

Va. ;  6  kiUed.    Fire  :  dwelUng-housea  in  Philadel-        20.  Explosion ;  oolliery^  near  Apedale,  North  Staf- 

pbia  ;   5  kiUed.    Explosion  :  natural  gas,  at  Wells-  fordshire^  England ;  10  uvea  loet. 

Duig,  WestVa. ;  Skilled.    lire;  tenement-houaea  in        28.  Shipwreck;    Italian  ateamer  Italia;  65  Uvea 

New  York ;  6  lives  lost.  loat. 

27.  Explosion  in  School  of  Gunnery,  Shoeburyness,        24.  Explosion ;  Powder-mill,  Lucoa,  Italy ;  18  lives 

England ;  17  kUled.  lost.    Floods  in  China ;  estimated  loaa.  10,000  Uvea. 

w     V  •    v    1    •         rr         -^L  i-1  «.         o      1  2^*  Exploeion;  ateam-boiler  at  Baraatown  Ky.;  8 

Maztm  8.  Explosion  j   tJnswoith  Colliery,  Sunder-  kiUed      ^  '  "^  ' 

land,  EngW;  86  lulled,  ,  Bailway  accident  near        27.  *Exploaion ;  oolUeiy  at  Dudweiler,  near  Siar- 

^Mt^  k  c"  •  8kiuS       ** '  ^'^"^^x^'  °e"  W>^-  brtcken,  PruBsia ;  27  Uvea  lost. 

"e.  B^iway  (iilision  near  Grenada,  Miaa. ;  8  killed.        ^'^  ^'  ^^^R7^  ?  ■^^S?'^*®^^*?"^  by  hnni- 

Explosion ;  ooUiery  at  Harwan,  AuTtrian  Silesia ;  147  «^?  <>S/^^«  ihnnetonka,  Minn. ;  10  Uvea  lost. 
]^|g^        T            .r                   V                           '21.  Shipwreck:  collision  at  sea;  British  steamen 

9.  Explosion ;  powder-mUla  near  Newburg,  N.  T. ;  ^^®®^i  *°^  **«?** '  ^\  ^X^  1®*V  -,  ,      „ 
2 killed                                                        "*           '        24.  Thunder-atorm  at  CflQetani.  Italy;  18  persona 

18.  Explosion  in  mines  at  Camphausen,  Prussia;  kUled  by  lightniM j. many  iniured^ 

150  kiUea  r  i  *        25.  Fall  of  buildings  at  Cologne,  Germany;   45 

^^T^;  Langluun  HoUl.  Chicgo,  4  ugunnl.  L'^d/^i^rS? jg?^.^^#^^T  IS^ 

27.  Explosion  of  coal-dust  at  McAUiater,  Indian  "^^  ?  American  whaler  Napoleon,  m  Arctic  Ocean ; 

Territoiy;   11  kiUed.     Exploaiou  in  minea,  Chili,  22UveBloat. 

South  America :  85  killed,  August  8.  Tornado ;  St  Lawrence  County,  N.  T. ; 

80.  Shipwreck ;  British  ateamer  Oreatea  aunk  by  vUlage  of  Norwood  nearly  deatroved.    Fire ;  hotel  at 

oolliaion;  70  Uvea  lost.  Las  Vegaa.  New  Mexico ;  8  Uvea  lost. 

a^ha-e^i*       ^tr-^iiBi-.         ,«  V.11  J,         11'  Explosion ;  colUeir  near  Wilkeabarre,  Pa. ;  12 

Apifl  8.  Explosion  at  Mortinello,  France ;  18  killod.  ^^q^  ifj^^  '  '  '        * 

A  ^  r*P^T^ '  Russian  steamer  Marinopol  in  Sea        17.  Exploeion ;  probably  dynamite  on  boaid  steam- 

,«  *^i^'i?^i'l®*.i^5?'-         .  1.*      ii  .  1.  J  v  .  er  Felton,  in  Delaware  river,  at  Philadelphia;  500 

18.  Full  of  buildmCT ;  eight  unflmahed  houses  m  Uves  endangered  ;  7  injured. 

New  York ;  12  iiyured.       „      _    ^    ^  .  .  19.  Shipwreck ;  Brifiah  ship  Huntingdonshire,  on 

14.  Fire ;  piano-factoiy ,  New  York ;  9  flremen  in-  CaUtbmian  coast ;  18  Uvea  lost.    ShipWreck  by  a  cy- 

^°fS   TO        *       1-  T>    :i.       -n        <  1.  clone  in  Bed  Sea;   Geiman  corvette  Augusta:  238 

19.  Fire ;  farm-houaea  near  Beading,  Pa. ;  4  Uvea  jjyes  lost. 

Jb.   TT1.  ^      1         .        T  ^    ^  ^^^        25.  Shipwreck ;  ship-load  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims 

22.  Volcanic  eruption  hi  eastern  Java ;  about  100  i^  Q^if  o^ Aden ;  aboit  100  Uvea  lost. 

uvea  loet.    Firemvicksburg,  Miss. ;  20  Uves  lost.  m^.     , „    oL*  i_        n..*      •    it  ...v  o     i_ 

26.  Snow-slide,  near  Eagle  Biver,  Col.;   11  Uvea  ,  ^^P^???-  Shipwreck;  collirion  in  North  Sea  be- 

]Qg^  '  ^  '         ^  tween  Bnti»h  Steamers  Drenda  and  I>olphin;  17  Uves 

— .  Avalanche  in  Iceland ;  24  Uves  lost  (date  not  ^°®^   «, .  .  .       „.  .        .  ,   ^  «  -^a  u 

l^yQQ\  '  ^  10.  Shipwreck:   coUiaion  at  aea  between  Bntiah 

steamer  Auckland  and  German  gunboat  Blits ;  1 5  Uvea 

May  8.  Fire ;   tenement-houae  in  New  Tork ;    11  lost    Floods  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  India ; 

lives  lost  many  Uvea  loet 

5.  Fall  of  building  and  Are;  factory  in  Brooklyn,        October  11.   Storm  off  the  coast  of  LabiwiOT;  80 

^o   **'  ^?  "T  ***^     T  u    TT       A         .       ««  ,.  ▼eesela  wrecked :  48  Uvea  lost 
8.  Avalanche ;  near  Lake  Van,  Armenia ;  68  Uvea        13.  Explosion  m  mine  at  Silver  CUff,  Colorado ;  10 


loat 


Uvea  loat 


losV'  CoUieiy  disaster  near  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  8  Uvea        15.  Earthquake  at  Palermo ;  _8  Uvea  tost 


26.  Shlpwrt^k ;  French  bark  Georges  Jeanne  run        ge.  Caving  in  of  quanries  in  Doidogne,  France; 
down  by  British  steamer  City  of  Bome ;  22  lives    many  Uvea  loet  -©  -»  » 

lost  ^ 


4 killed           '        -j-««,  vessels  wrecked. 

81.  Firthquake ;  m  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  ;  esti-  J-  JPP*^^  ^.^^t^^^'S^^S'  ????  li*  ^^ '?!« 

mated  losses,  70,000  houses,  88,000  animals,  8,000  hu-  ^  ®-  Shipwredc ;  New  York  pilot-boat  No.  6  ^  down 

man  Uvea  at  sea  by  tmknown  steamer ;  crew  escape  in  boats ;  1 

life  lost.    Tornado,  BrownsvUle,  Miaa. ;  no  lives  lost, 

Jane  8.  Explosion  in  mine  near  Durham,  England ;  but  many  persons  iivjured  and  much  property  de- 

18  lives  lost    Lightning,  Chicago.  111. ;  6  sIUm.  stroyed.    Tornado  in  the  vidnity  of  Selma,  Ala.,  and 

6.  Fire  at  Bame,  Ontario ;  8  killed.  passing  aoroaa  Dallas,  Perry,  and  Bibb  coontica; 
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great  devastation  and  destrnotion  of  proper^ ;  18 
lllled ;  50  injured. 

7.  Tornado.  Spaitansbui{c,  S.  C. :  choroh  unroofed. 
Tornado,  8.  E.  lilinoU ;  1  person  killed ;  eeveral  ae- 
vorely  iigured.  Shipwreck;  steamer  Algoma  on  Lake 
Superior ;  46  lives  lost. 

12.  Railway  accident ;  the  Washington  express,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  jumped  the  tnok 
and  went  over  an  embankment  near  Comellsville, 
Pa. ;  21  persons  iqjured. 

18.  Flro ;  Galveston,  Texas;  over  800  houses  homed ; 
losses  exceed  $1,000,000. 

18.  Explosion;  oil-tank  in  PhiUdelphU;  Skilled. 

25.  f  aU  of  a  house  in  Jersey  City ;  4  children  killed. 

Saosmber  8.  Explosion;  tuff-boat  in  East  Itiver, 
N.  Y.J  6  lives  lost—all  on  boud. 

4.  Earthquake  in  Algeria;  82  lives  lost.  Explo- 
sion ;  natural  gas  at  Pittsburg ;  many  injured. 

6.  Railway  oollision  on  East  River  Bridge ;  10  in- 
jnred. 

9.  Caving  of  a  sewer  at  Akron,  Ohio;  4  lolled. 

18.  Fire  m  London ;  12  lives  lost. 

15.  Railway  collision  near  Austell,  Ga. ;  11  lives 
lost. 

18.  Mining  disaster  at  Nanticoke.  Pa. ;  28  lives  lost 
News  received  of  a  dynamite  explosion  in  Siberian 
mines;  several  hundred  lives  reported  lont. 

21.  Explosion ;  Dayton,  Ohio ;  2  lives  lost 

23.  Explosion  in  colliery  at  Pont-y-Pridd,  Wales ; 
75  lives  lost 

26,  27.  ¥\iQ  in  New  York ;  8  lives  lost— children. 
Shipwreck ;  gales  on  North  Atlantic  coast ;  8  lives  lost 

29.  Explosion;  oil-works  near  Mobile,  Ala.:  7 
killed.  Explosion ;  steam-boiler  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
SkiUed. 

DISCIPLBS  OF  CHSIOT.  The  annaal  meetings 
of  the  missionary  organizations  of  the  Disci- 
ples of  Ohrist  were  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Oct  20  to  23.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign 
Ohristiaa  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  had 
been  $30,260,  which,  with  the  balance  from 
the  previous  year  of  $4,119,  gave  it  available 
funds  amoantiug  to  $34,380.  The  disburse- 
ments amomiteu  to  $34,208.  The  aggregate 
of  the  receipts  during  the  ten  years  since  the 
organization  of  the  society  had  been  $154,066. 
The  annual  amounts  showed  a  gradual  increase 
from  $1,706  in  1876  to  the  amount  returned 
for  the  current  year. 

The  society  had  missions  in  England  (7  sta- 
tions), Turkey  (8  stations),  France,  Denmark, 
India  (2  stations),  and  Japan.  These  missions 
severally  made  returns  as  follows :  England,  7 
missionaries,  1,174  members;  Turkey,  9  mis- 
sionaries, 219  members;  France,  2  mission- 
aries, 89  members ;  Denmark,  2  missionaries, 
104  members;  India,  5  missionaries,  3  mem- 
bers; Japan,  6  missionaries,  17  members;  in 
all,  80  missionaries  and  1,606  members.  They 
also  returned  823  additions  during  the  year, 
and  a  net  gain  of  203  members.  Two  week- 
day schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
had  been  opened  at  Uurda  in  India,  four  Sun- 
day schools  bad  been  held,  and  a  beginning 
had  been  made  in  Zenana  work.  A  schom 
had  also  been  opened  in  Japan,  and  another 
in  Turkey.  The  project  for  establishing  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Congo  region,  Africa,  which  the 
Executive  Committee  had  had  in  considera- 
tion under  instructions  from  the  convention 
of  the  previous  year,  and  for  which  it  had  ap- 


pointed a  missionaiy,  had  been  suspended,  be- 
cause it  bad  been  found  to  require  a  larger 
outlay  than  the  menus  of  the  society  would 
permit. 

The  condition  of  the  mission  in  London  and 
the  expediency  of  continuing  it  having  been 
called  in  question  in  some  of  the  Journals 
of  the  Church,  the  convention  by  resolution 
approved  the  policy  of  sustaining  it,  and  de- 
clared great  satisfaction  with  the  results  that 
had  accrued  from  its  work. 

The  receipts  of  the  General  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  has  its  fields  of  opera- 
tions in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  $25,176,  classified  as  follows : 
for  missionary  funds,  $15,946 ;  for  extension 
fund,  $1,461 :  for  special  extension  fund  (church 
in  Boston),  $3,871 ;  for  relief  fund,  $173  ;  for 
tract  fund,  $56 ;  for  other  missionary  boards, 
$148;  from  extenrion  ftind  loans  repaid,  $500; 
balance  from  the  previous  year,  $8,021.  The 
expenditures  had  been  about  $24,036.  The  82 
missionaries  employed  by  the  board  had  visited 
and  assisted  258  churches;  had  visited  83  new 
places;  had  organized  21  churches;  an^  re- 
turned 1,420  accessions,  of  which  592  were  hy 
baptism.  The  labors  of  these  missionaries  had 
been  performed  in  various  States  and  Territo- 
ries. A  general  evangelist  had  been  employed 
among  the  colored  people,  who  had  labored 
at  Knoxville,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Lynchburg, 
and  Strawberry  Plains,  in  Tennessee ;  Wyan- 
dotte and  Topeka,  in  Kansas ;  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  returned  127  additions  to  the  churches. 
The  colored  people  had  contracted  for  a  school- 
house  in  New  Castie,  Ky.,  where  they  proposed 
to  organize  a  school  that  should  have  in  view 
the  instruction  of  yonng  men.  A  similar  en- 
terprise had  been  begun  at  Sedalia,  in  Missouri. 
The  financial  agent  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Institute  reported  that  $10,000  in  stock,  obli- 
gations payable  on  the  death  of  the  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $10,000,  and  a  farm  valued  at 
$4,500,  had  been  secured  for  the  institution. 
A  farm  of  800  acres  had  been  bought  at  Ed- 
wards, Mifis.,  where  a  school  for  the  colored 
race  had  been  organized,  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  300  pupils  during  the  year.  A 
school-room  had  been  built  and  furnished.  The 
field  of  operations  of  this  society  is  in  those 
districts  which  are  outside  of  States  that 
have  State  organizations  sufficiently  strong  to 
look  after  their  own  missionary  work.  The 
organizations  of  this  character,  the  aggregate 
of  whose  operations  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  General  Board,  co-operate  with  it,  and 
its  reports  generally  contain  summaries  of  their 
work.  The  aggregate  of  their  receipts  for  the 
year  was  returned  at  $62,992.  Besides  this 
amount,  the  missionaries  employed  by  the  State 
societies  reported  that  about  $90,000  had  been 
raised  among  their  charges  for  local  work. 
Adding  together  the  general  receipts  of  the 
State  Boaras,  of  the  General  Board,  and  of 
the  Woman's  Board,  the  total  amount  of  the 
general  offerings  of  the  Disciples  for  missions 
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within  the  United  States  was  shown  to  he  crystals,  soluhle  in  aloohol  and  ether,  is  oh« 
$89,924.  Making  allowance  for  special  gifts  tained  by  oxidation  of  oil  of  anise,  and  is  re- 
not  reported,  it  was  believed  it  would  be  not  ported  to  have  medicinal  and  antiseptic  prop- 
less  than  $100,000.  The  State  Boards  had  em-  erties  similar  to  those  of  salicylic  acid, 
ployed  160  missionaries,  and  these  had  visited  inttpyrliM  (=  Cs«HisN40a  =  dimethploacffqui- 
and  assisted  1,099  places,  of  which  204  were  nuine)  is  a  derivative  of  coal-tar,  or  of  a  hy- 
new  places;  had  organized  68  churches;  and  pothetical  base  called  quinuine.  It  was  dis- 
returned  6,641  accessions,  of  which  8,818  were  covered  by  Ludwig  Knorr,  of  the  Univerwiy  of 
by  baptism.  Erlangen,  and  was  first  experimented  with  to 

The  receipts  of  the  Ohristian  Woman's  Board  determine  its  physiological  action  by  Donne,  of 
of  Missions  for  the  year  had  been  $16,620,  of  Berne.  W.  Filehne  tirst  made  use  of  it  thera- 
which  $10,688  were  credited  to  the  general  peutically  ('^  Zeitschrift  f .  klin.  Med.,"  voL  vii). 
fund,  and  the  rest  to  *'  special,"  ^^  church  exten-  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  hydrochlorate,  a  grayisb- 
non,"  ^^ memorial,"  and  ^^ endowment "  funds;  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  turns  yellow- 
besides  which  a  balance  of  $4,085  was  returned  ish-gray  on  prolonged  exposure  to  air.  Solu- 
from  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  had  ble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water,  one-half  part 
been  $20,466.  The  endowment  fund  amounted  of  warm  water,  and  one-half  part  of  alcohoL 
to  $8,187.  The  society  sustained  missionary  Faint  tarry  odor;  slightly  bitter  taste;  some- 
work  at  Helena  and  Deer  Lodge,  and  Ana-  times  adulterated  with  kairine.  Iodized  iodide 
conda,  Mont. ;  Oorvallis,  Or. ;  Burnett,  Neb. ;  of  potassium  and  nitrous  acid  give  a  reddish 
and  in  Jamaica  and  India.  In  Jamaica  it  was  and  greenish  discoloration,  respectively,  with  an 
erecting  missionary  buildings  and  returned  eight  aqueous  solution  of  one  in  ten  thousand.  Urine, 
schools.  The  work  in  India  was  still  in  the  be-  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  reddish- 
ginning.  brown  tint  with  iodized  iodide  of  potassium 

DRUGS,  HEW*   AlTCiOb — ^Durinff  the  latter  part  when  antipyrine  is  present.    Alkalies  liberate  it 

of  1884,  U.  S.  Consul  H.  L.  Atnerton,  of  Per-  from  solution.    Perchloride  of  iron  gives  a  red- 

nambuco,  Brazil,  forwarded  to  the  Department  dish  discoloration.   Potassium  chlorate  causes  a 

of  State  information  obtained  from  Dr.  R.  Ban-  yeUo wish  deposit.  Antipyrine  does  not  alter  the 

deiro,  of  Pernambuco,  respecting  an  alleged  blood,  and  it  appears  in  the  urine  after  about 

cure  for  cancer.    Dr.  Bancleiro  said  that  very  thirty-six  hours.    It  is  used  in  doses  about 

little  is  known  about  the  plant  excepting  that  twice  the  size  of  those  of  f«ulphate  of  quinine, 

it  belongs  to  the  Euphorhiaeemy  and  was  de-  and  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  by  the  bowel  or 

scribed  fin^t  by  Muller  in  *'  Flora  brasiliensis,"  hypodermically,  causing  little  or  no  disturbance 

1876,  with  the  name  Euphorbia  heterodaxa.    It  by  the  latter  mode.    Its  effects  continue  about 

S*ows  spontaneously  in  the  whole  north  of  twelve  hours,  and  are  most  decided  and  rapid 
razil,  where  it  is  known  by  different  names;  when  it  is  injected  under  the  skin.  It  some- 
most  commonly  as  alveloz,  arveloz,  or  aveloz.  times  causes  vomiting,  chills,  and  excessive 
The  natives  of  Brejo  (Fra  Madre  Deos)  ap-  perspiration,  but  these  are  said  to  be  most 
ply  to  wounds  the  juice  flowing  from  a  piece  liable  to  follow  the  use  of  a  poor  article.  It 
of  broken  or  cut  stem,  after  washing  the  in-  also  causes,  occasionally,  an  eruption  on  the 
jury  with  decoction  of  tobacco- leaf .  Toe  fresh  skin  resembling  that  produced  by  sulphate  of 
juice  is  preferred,  as  it  soon  coagulates  and  ac-  quinine.  Altogether  it  seems  to  be  a  safe 
quires  a  bad  odor.  Salicylic  acid,  however,  remedy  for  the  reduction  of  fever,  if  used  with 
preserves  it,  and,  when  so  preserved,  it  seems  discretion  and  care.  It  does  not  appear  to 
to  give  satisfactory  results.  Barao  de  Santa  abort  or  in  other  ways  influence  the  course  of 
Cruz,  a  chemist,  by  treating  the  juice  with  wa-  a  disease.  It  may  be  given  best  by  the  mouth 
ter  and  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  obtained  a  in  a  sirup  of  tolu,  raspberries,  or  lemon,  or  in 
resin  that  seemed  to  contain  the  active  prin-  simple  elixir,  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum,  or 
ciple.  This  resin  has  a  powerfully  irritating  ac-  in  wine,  but  in  the  latter  case  should  be  mixed 
tion,  and  has  been  employed  with  vaseline  in  the  just  before  it  is  given,  to  avoid  precipitati<m  of 
proportion  of  one  or  three  parts  per  hundred,  the  coloring-matter  of  the  wine.  It  has  been 
Dr.  Bandeiro  says  the  action  of  the  drug  ap-  used  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pears  to  be  escharotic,  and  mentions  cases  of  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  its  employ- 
cancroid  and  epithelioma  of  the  face  cured  by  ment  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  rheuroatiBm, 
its  use.  A  sample  of  the  drug,  or  its  prepara-  etc.,  creates  a  demand  in  Europe  e(}ual  to  about 
tions,  having  been  fhrnished,  the  Department  a  flfth  of  that  for  sulphate  of  quinme. 
of  State  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon-  Blehleride  cf  Hcifary  and  Una  is  proposed  by 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Marine-Hospital  Service,  Dr.  Joseph  Sohtktz  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis, 
who  afterward  reported  the  results  of  its  trial  and  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  of  not 
on  a  number  of  cases.  One  of  lupus  of  the  causing  pain  or  other  local  disturbance  when 
face,  which  had  resisted  treatment  for  many  employed  in  solution  hypodermioally.  Theso- 
years,  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  Bandeiro  lution  is  said  to  keep  for  at  least  a  week, 
says  that  its  use  in  ulcerated  sarcoma  or  carci-  BaMlm,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  PmoMU 
noma  has  not  given  the  results  that  many  phy-  holduiyjk  South  American  tree,  is  recommend- 
sicians  had  hoped  for.  ed  by  Digardin-Beaumetz,  of  Paris,  as  an  agent 
Add,  occurring  in  prismatic,  colorless  for  producing  sleep. 
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Bonle  •f  ItililBey  an  amber-oolored,  crystal-  pbona  powder,  melts  at  146^  0.,  is  neatral,  and 
line  powder,  of  a  not  unpleasant  odor,  bitter,  can  not  combine  with  acids, 
and  soluble  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  CMdwaigO)  a  drug  that  was  some  years  since 
is  said  to  be  equally  valuable,  as  a  remedy,  with  introduced  from  Ecuador,  through  the  efforts 
sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  and  to  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  a  cure  for  can- 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  less  bitter  and  cer,  but  soon  feU  into  disuse  owing  to  the 
of  causing  less  ringing  in  the  ears.  numerous  failures  reported,  has,  of  late,  been 

CanaUMBf  derived  from  Cannaln»  indiea.  growing  in  favor  in  Europe. 

is  a  soft  extract  when  cold,  but  when  heatea  CemitiMy  a  new  principle  discovered  in  ergot 

becomes  a  visdd.  brown  balsun,  transparent  by  a  German,  Dr.  Kobert,  is  believed  by  him 

in  thin  layers ;  of  a  strongly  aromatic  odor,  and  to  be  the  agent  that  acts  most  powerfully  upon 

sharp,  bitter  taste.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  involuntary  musde-fiber  of  the  uterus, 

easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum  ether,  Emyatai  is  the  name  heretofore  applied  to 

chloroform,  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ethe-  a  resinoid  substance  obtained  from  mionymva 

real  and  fixed  oils.    The  solutions  are  golden-  atropurpurmUj  used  as  a  laxative  and  as  a 

yellow  when  dilute,  brown  when  concentrated,  stimulator  of  the  function  of  the  liver.    Hans 

Its  true  chemical  nature  is  unknown.    It  acts  Meier  and  Romm,  of  Dorpat,  have  recently 

as  a  sedative,  and  produces  sleep  in  doses  of  1  given  it  to  a  crystalhzable  glucoside  obtained 

to  H  grain  without  disagreeable  after-effects,  from  the  plant.    This  substance  is  an  intense 

For  convenience  of  dispensing,  a  10  per  cent.  heart>poison,  and  experiments  are  being  made 

trituration  is  made,  wnioh  is  a  dry,  brown  to  determine  its  fitness.as  a  substitute  for  digi- 

powder.  talin. 

Citkartie  AcM,  the  active  principle  of  senna-  Eq^rUa  pUiIiiBnL  or  pUl-bearing  spurge,  in- 
leayes,  has  been  separated  by  Ralph  Stockman,  digenous  to  Queensland  and  the  tropical  por- 
of  Edinburgh.  Its  salts  have  the  following  tions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  has 
characteristics:  Cathartate  of  lead  is  a  non-  lately  attracted  attention  as  a  remedy  for  asth- 
crystidline,  grayish  powder.  The  neutral  salt  ma.  It  contains  a  gum-resin,  soluble  in  water 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  basic  salt  is  in-  or  dilute  alcohol.  A  half -ounce  of  the  dry 
soluble,  or  nearly  so,  and  on  treatment  witii  weed,  steeped  in  two  quarts  of  water,  is  re- 
water  the  former  splits  into  an  acid  and  basic  duced  by  simmering  to  one  quart,  and  one  to 
salt.  Cathartate  of  barium  behaves  in  the  same  four  wineglasafnls  are  to  be  taken  after  the 
way.    When  in  mass,  the  latter  is  nearly  black,  evening  meal. 

but  when  finely  powdered  becomes  yellowish  Gaachaaaa. — Recent  studies  of  this  drug,  de- 
red.  (Details  of  Stockman's  experiments  are  rived  from  JfoZontfttant^ida,  Spruce,  growing  in 
contained  in  the  *^  Pharmaceutical  Journal "  of  Venezuela,  indicate  it  as  the  possible  source  of 
March  14,  1886.)  Experiments  have  proved  tiie  arrow-poison,  eurare,  the  nature  of  which 
the  add  to  be  the  active  element  of  the  drug,  has  long  been  unknown.    Its  effect  in  causing 

CMhn  (otherwise  known  as  bili-neurine  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles  without  affecting  sen- 

dnkaline,  or  trimethyhxyethenehydrinammth  sibility  is  quite  similar,  and  yuaehamaeine  (or 

nium  hydroxide)  has  been  found  by  L.  Brie-  mahnetine)  resembles  curaHne  in  being  com- 

ger  (^*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  G^seL")  to  belong  pletely  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in  which  respects 

to  the  poisonous  substances  called  ptcmaina^  it  differs  from  all  other  curare  alkaloids, 

produced  in  the  human  body  during  the  early  Hydriedato  af  HyetdM  (OiTHaiNOtHi}  aq.)i 

stages  of  decomposition,  which  in  their  effects  prepared  fhnn  amorphous  hyoscyamine,  is  in 

resemble  mmcarine^  the  alkaloid  of  poisonous  the  form  of  yellowiso  crystals,  easily  soluble/ 

mushrooms.  in  alcohol,  leas  so  in  water;  is  a  recent  addi- 

Cala-MtB  Tor  kola-nuts),  fruit  of  the  tree  St&r-  tion  to  agents  that  dilate  the  pupil  of  the 

culia  aeumtnata,  Sch.  and  Endl.,  obtained  from  eye  (mydriatics).    Its  cost,  $7.50  a  gramme 

western  Africa  (where  the  ncffroes  use  the  seeds  (16  grains),  will  interfere  with  its  popularity, 

or  kemeb  as  a  nerve-stimulant),  are  coming  Lactite  if  QiIiIm  is  recommended  as  the  best 

into  use  as  a  substitute  for  guarana,  the  quality  salt  of  quinine  for  hypodermic  use,  on  account 

of  which  has  become  unreliable.    The  kernels  of  its  solubility  and  neutral  character, 

have  been  found  to  contain  2-86  per  cent,  of  Pirabiilildlae)  a  newly  discovered  alkaloid  in 

caffeine  and  0*02  per  cent,  of  theobromine,  the  leaves  of  the  box  (Buxu$  tefnpenireM\ 

They  are,  when  stripped  of  their  envelope,  consbts  of  microscopic,  colorless,  transparent 

of  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  and  taste  similar  crystals,  insoluble  in  water  but  very  soluble 

to  the  coffee-bean.    When  fresh  they  are  much  in  alcohol.    It  is  bitter,  melts  at  a  low  tem- 

more  bitter  than  when  dry,  and  are  correspond-  perature,  bums  completely,  with  smoke,  on 

ingly  more  active.  platinum,  and  is  strongly  acid,  with  litmus,  in 

Citehlflfak — A.  Hondte  having  announced  in  dilute  solution. 

1884  the  discovery  of  a  crystallizable  colchicin  Panddehyde  is  a  clear,  colorless,  neutral,  or 

in  colchicum,  and  the  results  obtained  being  so  faintiy  acid  liquid,  of  an  ethereal  odor,  and  a 

much  at  variance  with  previous  observations  burning  and  afterward  cool  taste;  sp.gr.  0*992- 

by  others,  0.  J.  Bender  undertook  a  review  of  0*998.    It  becomes  crystalline  at  a  low  tem- 

bis  processes,  and  finds  Hondo's  erytaUine  perature,  melts  at  lO'd"*  0.,  and  boils  at  128^- 

colchicin  mythical.    The  colchicin  is  an  amor-  126""  0.    Soluble  with  nx  times  its  weight  of 
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water  at  18°  C,  and  with  alcohol  or  ether  in  nprigbt  condenser ;  100  parts  of  solphnric  acid 

all  proportioos.    Its  aqueous  solution  becomes  are  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  until  the  ani- 

clondj  when  heated,  and  the  drag  itself  should  Hue  sulphate  is  dissolved.    It  is  heated  on  a 

l>e  kept  from  light  in  glass-stoppered,  fnU  hot-  sand-bath  until  reaction  begius,  when  it  is 

ties.    As  an  agent  for  producing  sleep,  par-  withdrawn  until  the  reaction  slackens.    This 

aldehyde  seems  to  be  somewhat  inferior  to  is  repeated  until  but  littleunalterednitro- benzol 

chloral  hydrate,  and  its  use,  in  some  instances,  is  present.    Water  is  then  added,  and  unchanged 

causes  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  nitro-benzol  is  driven  over  by  heat.    Render 

even  when  a  dose  of  a  half  drachm  is  diluted  the  residue  alkaline,  and  drive  over  the  mixture 

with  a  half  glass  of  water.  of  quinoline  and  aniline  by  steam  or  extract 

VuUnadaity  obtained  from  Parthenium  hy$'  them  by  ether.    Separate  these  two  as  much 

treraphonts,  an  herb  growing  in  Jamaica,  has  as  possible  by  fractional  distillation,  and  remove 

been  used  by  Tovar  as  a  rem^y  for  facial  neu-  the  last  traces  of  aniline  by  treating  the  base, 

ralgia.    The  **  bitter  broom  '*  (Etcoba  amarga)  in  sulphuric-acid  solution,  with  bichromate  of 

of  Cuba  is  said  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Esporon,  of  Ha-  potassium.  When  oxidation  is  completed,  render 

vana,  to  yield  the  same  alkaloid.    Its  use  is  again  alkaline,  and  drive  the  quinoline  over  by 

most  suitable  for  neuralgias  of  malarial  origin,  steam.    The  yield  of  pure  quinoline  amounts  to 

but  in  Jamaica  the  drug  is  also  employed  in  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  of  aniline 

skin  diseases;  one-tenth  grain  of  the  alkaloid  and  nitro-benzol.  Quinoline  is  a  colorless  liquid, 

is  a  usual  dose,  given  hourly  at  first  and  itfter-  boiling  at  288°  0. ;  sp.  gr.  1*094  at  20°  0.    It 

ward  less  often  and  in  smaller  quantity.  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 

PereMiMf — The  hydrochlorate  is  lately  rec-  Strtpluuitliia,  derived  from  Strophanthu$  hii- 
ommended  by  Fereira  as  a  substitute  for  qui-  pidtu  {8.  hombiy  Oliver).  The  crude  drug 
nine  in  obstinate  cases  of  malarial  fever,  in  comes  from  Guinea  and  Senegambia,  where 
doses  of  thirty  grains  daily,  increased  to  sixty  the  negroes  prepare  from  it  an  arrow-poison 
grains  if  necessary.  It  is  derived  from  the  Poo  called  kamhe^  or  inie^  and  is  a  woody  climber, 
Pctreiro  {OeUdospermum  Icne,  Baillon ;  natural  flowering  in  October  or  November.  The  fol- 
order  Apocynace<B\  native  of  Brazil,  where  the  licles,  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  contain  150 
bark  has  been  used  since  1880,  when  it  was  to  200  seeds,  weighing  each  about  half  a  grain, 
recommended  by  Prof.  Silva  as  a  febrifuge  and  and  bear  a  plume-like  tuft  at  the  extremity 
antiperiodic.  Other  names  by  which  the  bark  of  a  delicate  stalk.  The  active  principle  {9tnh 
is  known  are  Pignaeiba  and  Canudo  amargoio,  phanthin)  is  crystalline,  intensely  active,  and 
Santos,  who  first  extracted  the  active  principle  allied  to  digitalin.  It  is  recommended  by  Prof, 
in  1888,  called  it  pereirinej  but  more  recently  Eraser,  of  England,  as  an  active  diuretic  in 
geiuotpermine  was  proposed  by  Bochefontaine  hypodermic  doses  of  -^  U)-^oi  9k  grain, 
and  De  Freitas,  and  Dr.  O.  He&se,  who  has  still  Styrtne,  cinnamio  alcohol,  is  obtained  by 
later  examined  the  drug,  announces  the  exist-  treating  styracin  with  concentrated  solution  of 
ence  of  at  least  two  alkaloids,  one  of  which,  potash.  It  is  said  to  be  a  more  powerful  anti- 
very  soluble  in  ether  and  most  nearly  resem-  septic  than  either  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  or 
bling  the  alkaloid  first  obtained,  he  cidl8i)er^-  thymol,  one  to  five  hundred  of  urine  showing 
rtntf,  and  the  otiier,  which  is  with  difficulty  no  trace  of  decomposition  at  the  end  of  three 
soluble  in  ether,  geistaspermine,    Tlie  first  is  a  and  a  half  months. 

white,  amorphous  powder,  and  is  most  abun-  Syzyglam  JaHtelanuiy  the  seeds  (or  fruit)  of  a 

dant ;  the  other  forms  small,  white,  prismatic  myrtaceous  plant  native  to  East  Indies  and 

crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  acids  cultivated  in  the  Antilles,  is  a  newly  proposed 

and  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  water  or  remedy  for  favoring  the  elimination  of  sugar  in 

ether.  diabetes.    The  active  principle  is  supposed  to 

Plmatae,  derived  from  the  bark  of  Ccueara  exist  in  the  integument. 

amarga,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Tunafts  of  PairidBe  has  been  proposed  as  a 

E reparations  of  the  bark  whence  it  is  derived,  substitute  for  the  name  tannate  of  peUetier- 
ave  been  recently  introduced  as  remedies  in  ine.  Punicine  is  a  crystallizable  alkaloid  ob- 
chronic  skin  diseases  and  syphilis.  tained  from  th^  root-bark  of  the  pomegranate, 
<talaattiie,  an  artificial  alkaloid  derived  from  and  has  been  recommended  as  an  efficient  rem- 
coal-tar,  which  has  been  proposed  as  an  anti-  edy  for  tape- worm,  although  reports  of  its  fail- 
pyretic,  is  now  hardly  thought  of  for  that  pur-  ure  have  been  published  recently, 
pose,  but  is  used,  instead,  as  the  basis  for  the  ThalttM  (tetrahydroparaehinaniiol)  is  a  coal- 
roanufaeture  of  kairine  and  nntipyrine  (which  tar  derivative,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of 
see).  Runge  discovered  it  in  1884,  and  called  it  a  tartrate  and  a  sulphate.  Its  salts  are  sll 
'^  leucol  *'  (white  oil) ;  the  German  name  for  it  soluble  in  water,  have  an  acid  reaction,  and 
is  Chinolin,  Gerhardt  obtained  it  in  1842  by  yield  green  salts  when  mixed  with  solution  of 
distilling  cinch onine  with  caustic  potash,  and  ferric  chloride  and  oxidizing  substances.  Dr. 
in  1880  Skraup  and  Koenig  discovered  the  v.  Jaksch  reported  in  October,  1884,  his  trials 
simple  process  for  preparing  it  on  a  large  scale  in  Vienna  with  this  new  substance,  which  was 
by  niixmg  24  parts  of  nitro-benzol,  88  parts  of  found  to  possess  antipyretic  properties  inferior 
aniline,  and  120  parts  of  glycerin  in  a  fiask  of  a  to  those  of  kairine  and  quinoline  (which  see\ 
capacity  for  2,000  parts,  and  provided  with  an  It  is,  however,  free  from  secondary  effects  fol- 
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lowing  its  ase.  It  maj  be  used  in  doses  of 
four  to  eight  grains,  in  wafers,  or  dissolved  in 
water  or  wine.  It  oosts  at  present  about  $^.50 
an  onnce.  The  nrine  of  persons  taking  it  has 
a  greenish  tint  in  thin,  and  a  brownish-yellow 
color  in  dense,  lajers. 

Itypsbi  continaes  to  attract  attention  as  a 
solvent  for  diphtheritic  membrane.  It  is  one 
of  the  natural  ferments  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and 
should  be  capable  of  dissolving  its  own  weighty 
of  fibrin  in  five  to  ten  minutes  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bodj.  It  is  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  spray  of  the  following  dolntion,  as  often  as 
the  condition  of  the  patient  will  permit :  If 
onnce  of  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  salicjlic  acid 
is  to  be  added  to  77  grains  of  extract  of  pan- 
creas, and  the  mixture  digested  in  a  water-bath 
at  98 '6**  Fahr.  for  four  hours ;  then  filtered  and 
rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of 
sodium. 

TaHpfai^  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  fully 
developea  garden  tulip,  acts,  according  to 
Ringer  and  Gerard,  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
the  secretion  of  saliva.    It  seems  probably  re- 


lated to  colchicin  or  scillitin,  but  no  practical 
use  hatf  as  yet  been  discovered  for  it.  Unlike 
most  other  alkaloids,  it  appears  to  have  no  ac- 
tion whatever  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

ViethaM  (0>HtNO,  =  NU.CO.CiH»  =  car^ 
hamate  of  ethyl)  is  obtained  by  passing  cyanic 
acid  into  alcohol,  or  by  heating  nitrate  of  urea 
with  absolute  alcohol,  or  by  acting  with  am- 
monia upon  ethyl  carbonate.  It  occurs  in 
colorless,  prismatic  crystals  or  scales,  of  a  faint 
aromatic  odor,  and  cooling,  faintly  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  water, 
ether,  or  chloroform.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral.  It  melts  at  50°  C,  and  boils  at  IdO"" 
0.  Heated  with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  it 
is  converted  into  urea  and  alcohol.  It  is  also 
eliminated  from  the  body  as  urea.  Dr.  v.  Jaksch, 
of  Vienna,  has  found  in  twenty  cases  that  it 
acts  promptly  as  a  producer  of  sleep,  and  is 
followed  by  no  bad  efiTects.  It  is  easily  taken, 
and  causes  no  disturbance,  so  far  as  observed. 
Its  present  cost  (over  three  dollars  an  ounce) 
will  probably  be  greatly  diminished  if  it  is  in 
demand. 
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ECriDOR,  an  independent  state  in  9outh 
America,  having  an  area  of  206,200  square 
miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,- 
000,  including  600,000  aborigines.  The  new 
territorial  division  of  the  republic  is  as  follows: 

mtlTART  DISTRICT  OF  QUITO. 

FrovlDiOM.  SobdlvliM  lato  eutoai. 

Oarehi ...Talo4o. 

Imbalmra. Ibam,  OteTalo,  CatMftchL 

ptchinehA Quito,  Caf embe,  Mc^ 

Leon Lataconga,  Pi\|lU. 

Taiigiirahiia.....Ambato,  PelUen,  PlUaro. 

Cbfmboraio  ....  Biobamba.  Goaooi  Oolta,  Alanai,  Biogay. 

Otkatt Hapo,  Caaeloa. 

lOLlTABT  OISTBIOT  OF  CUCMCA. 

OiAar Oa&ar,  Aaonim. 

▲may Coenea,  Onaiaoeo.  Paote,  Olroq,  Goalaqiila. 

Loja Lflja,  Sangoro,  Paltaa,  Cellca,  Oalvaa. 

MILITABT  DISTRICT  OF  OUATAQUIL. 

Oro Ifaebala,  Santa  Boaa,  Zararoa. 

Onayaa OoafaqnO,  Tairoacbt,  Dante,  Santa  Eiana. 

Lo8  Bioa Bababojo,  Baba,  Y looea,  PuebloTtflr)o. 

BofiTar Ooanuida,  Cblmbo,  Ban  MlgneL 

Ifaaabi Porto  viejo,   Monte   Crtotl,  ZIpyapa,   Santa 

Ana,  Booaftierfe,  Bucra. 

Eameialdaa Eemeraldaa. 

Qalipagoa A  group  of  eleren  Islanda. 

RlCAPITirLATION. 
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C!«feniM«iti — ^The  President  is  Don  Jos6  Ma- 
ria Pl^ido  Oaamafio,  who  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  on  May  16.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  Gen.  A.  Guerrero.  The  Cabinet  was 
composed  as  follows :  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Public  Instruction,  and  Charity,  Sefior  J.  Mo- 


desto Espinosa;  Finance  and  Public  Works, 
Sefior  V.  L.  Salazar;  War  and  Navj,  Gen.  J. 
M.  Sarasti. 

The  Minister  of  Ecuador  at  Washington  is 
Don  Antonio  Flores.  The  Consul-General  of 
Ecuador  at  New  York  is  Sefior  Francisco 
Spier.  The  American  Consul-General  at  Quito, 
Owen  MoGarr. 

ArMj  and  NaTj.— The  strength  of  the  regular 
army  is  6,000  men,  and  the  navy  consists  of 
two  steamers. 

Wtnatn, — In  ordinary  times  the  income  of 
the  state  is  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  outlay 
$8,860,000.  The  revolutionary  General  Elvy 
Alfaro  having  continued  harassing  the  Govern- 
ment during  a  connderable  portion  of  the  year, 
the  country  has  not  been  properly  pacified, 
and  its  economic  condition  is  unsettled  and 
critical  in  the  extreme ;  hence  the  Government 
has  been  straitened  in  its  finances.  In  order 
to  raise  $48,000  in  May,  it  had  to  pay  9  per 
cent,  interest,  and  the  customs  receipts  at 
Guayaquil  had  to  be  pledged  as  security. 

Prior  to  the  late  political  troubles  the  inter- 
nal debt  of  the  country  amounted  to  $8,200,- 
000,  and  the  foreign  indebtedness  to  $1,824^- 
000 — a  loan  contracted  in  England  in  1855. 

BsTWeafftteTaiUr.— Congress  continued  its 
sessions  from  June  10  to  August  16,  and,  prior 
to  adjournment,  passed  the  bill  raismg  the  im- 
port and  export  duties.  In  accordance  with 
this  measure,  going  into  operation  from  No- 
vember 1,  the  former  8^  per  cent,  set  ande  out 
of  the  import  duties  toward  the  building  of 
roads,  and  6  per  cent,  toward  the  redemption 
of  ola  silver  coin  in  circulation,  were  replaced 
by  an  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  imports. 
There  were  placed  on  the  free  list :  coal,  green 
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frnits,  guano,  brickB,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  salt-  $9,040.  The  province  of  Quito  has  271  flchools^ 

peter,  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  sugar-hoase  with  22,585  pupils  and  419  teachers;  espendi- 

macbinery.    The  following  goods  were  made  tare,  $76,686.    The  seven  provinces  named, 

to  pay  20  cents  a  kilogramme  and  the  above-  taken  together,  have  522  schools,  attended  by 

named  20  per  cent :  matches,  candles,  lamber  45,588  papils,  taught  by  886  teachers,  at  a  total 

and  timber,  and  cotton  goods;  12  cents  a  kilo-  annual  expenditure  of  $152,080. 

gramme,  and  20  per  cent. :  linseed -oil,  olive-  CMsmatu — ^The  total  imports  from  Ecoador 

oil,  olives,  beer,  paints,  wine,  glass,  and  vine-  into  England,  France,  and  the  United  States, 

gar;  5  cents  a  kilogramme,  and  20  per  cent. :  daring  1888  for  the  first  two,  and  1884  for  the 

empty   bags,  sugar,  cement,  wheat,  oakum,  last,  amounted  to  $1,268,000,  $44,000,  and 

macaroni,  flour,  petroleum,  150°  and  above,  $1,874,000  respectively,  while  the  exports  for 

and  lard ;  2  cents  a  kilogramme,  and  20  per  the  same   countries   amounted  to  $882,000, 

cent. :  rice,  bran,  tea,  anchovies,  lime|,  barley,  $924,000.  and  $629,000  respectively,  making 

fire-wood,  cordage,  beans,  and  peas.    Fire-arms,  the  whole  trade  for  England  $2,140,000,  for 

dynamite,  petroleum  below  150°,  powder,  salt,  France  $968,000,  for  the  United  States  $2,008,- 

and  copper  and  nickel  coin  were  prohibited.  000.    If  the  amount  of  American  goods  en- 

The  new  export  duties  per  qnintal  of  46  kilo-  tered  into  Ecuador  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and 

grammes  were  on  cocoa,  80  cents;  coffee,  20  credited  in  onr  returns  to  Colombia,  were  taken 

cents ;  India-rubber,  80  cents ;  hides,  28  cents ;  into  consideration,  it  would  show  that  our  trade 

cudbear,  28  cents ;  ivory-nuts,  10  cents ;  sarsa-  with  the  republic  is  greater  than  that  of  either 

parilla,  28  cents.  England  or  France. 

Ughtlieue  IhuSi — Congress  at  the  same  time  lUUroids. — In  addition  to  the  74  miles  of 

fixed  lighthouse  dues,  to  be  defrayed  by  every  railway  in  operation  between  Yahuachi  and 

sailing-vessel  entering  a  port  of  the  republic,  the  Chimbo  river,  the  following  lines  are  pro- 

at  10  cents  a  ton  for  every  light  in  the  bar-  jected  and  the  concessions  granted :  one  from 

bor ;  steamers  only  to  pay  5  cents.  Ibarra  to  the  coast  of  Esmeraldas,  which  Mr. 

SaqwudiHioftlie  BaakeTQalUi. — The  Banco  de  Finlay  has  undertaken  to  build;  one  from 
Quito,  a  bank  of  issue  and  deposit,  in  which  Quito  to  Guayaquil,  which  the  Peruvian  con- 
many  from  among  the  common  people  had  tractors,  Messrs.  F.  Arancibia  and  Viflas,  will 
their  savings,  failed  during  the  summer,  the  construct;  and  the  completion  of  theYahua- 
shareholders  losing  all  they  had  invested,  and  chi  line,  which  Mr.  J.  Kelly  has  in  charge.  In 
the  creditors  and  holders  of  bank-notes  only  July  the  Government  made  a  contract  to  that 
receiving  60  per  cent.  Fortunately,  an  ar-  effect  with  the  latter  to  build  a  railroad  from 
rangement  was  made  through  Government  ao-  Chimbo  to  Sibambe,  across  the  Cordillera,  51 
tion  with  the  Banco  Internacional  of  Gnaja-  miles,  to  be  finished  in  four  years,  the  Govem- 
quil,  by  virtue  of  which  the  deposits  on  cash  ment  sabsidizing  the  contractor  at  the  rate  of 
liabilities,  as  well  as  acceptances  having  sixty  $29,000  a  kilometre,  and  for  twenty-two  years 
days  to  run,  were  finally  paid  in  full,  the  Banco  the  line  is  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr. 
Internacional  taking  charge  of  the  liquidation,  Kelly ;  but  the  mails  and  government  freights 
and  the  Government  paying  15  per  cent,  on  and  employes  are  to  be  carried  free  during  that 
the  face  of  the  outstanding  bank-notes,  so  that  time.  In  1907  the  line  is  to  become  Govem- 
the  loss  on  the  latter  was  reduced  from  40  per  ment  property,  to  be  delivered  in  good  work- 
cent,  to  25.  ing  condition  complete. 

PMtal  Sen1ce.>-The  official  returns  received  Telegraplu.  — In  August  the  telegraph  wire 

from  the  postmasters  of  six  provinces  show  reached  the  city  of  Cnenca  in  the  south,  thence 

for  1884  the  following  items  of  mail  matter  re-  to  extend  to  Lola,  the  southernmost  point  of 

ceived   and  forwarded:  Province  of  Carchi,  the  repablic.    Toward  the  north  it  will  soon 

20,922  letters,  postal-cards,  and  periodicals;  be  carried  as  far  as  Ibarra,  so  that  at  no  distant 

Imbabura.  29,718;  Pichincha,  880.976;  Leon,  date  Ecuador  will  be  in  telegraphic  commu- 

16,014;  Tnngurahua,  89,580 ;  Chimborazo,  29,-  nication  by  land  with  Colombia.    By  cable 

790 :  together,  516,995  items.  Ecuador  is  in  communication  with  the  rest  of 

Edacatlen.— The  province  of  Carchi  has  17  the  world  by  means  of  the  Central  and  South 

schools,  with  1,562  pupils  and  26  teachers;  American  Telegraph  Company's  lines.  In  Sep- 

expenditure  during  the  school  year  1888-*84,  tember  work  was  begun  on  the  telegraph  line 

$4,056.    The  province  of  Imbabura  has  88  that  is  to  connect  Guayaquil  with  Daule ;  also 

schools,  with  2,186  pnpils,  86  teachers,  and  an  on  the  one  between  Yahuachi  and  Babahoyo, 

annual  expenditure  of  $6,298.    The  province  between  Guaranda  and  Riobamba,  and  finally 

of  Pichincha  has  86  schools;  expenditure,  $40,-  between  Quito  and  Tnlcan. 

564 ;  the  number  of  pupils  being  9,172,  and  of  Prodictloiis. — Guayaquil  is  famous  for  its  hats 

teachers,  178.    The  province  of  Leon  has  80  and  hammocks,  made  of  the  pita  fiber.    (See 

schools;  with  2,184  pupils  and  88  teachers;  ''Annual  Cyclopedia"  for  1888,  page  688.) 

annual  expenditure,  $5,984.    The  province  of  The  well-known  Panama  hats  are  ail  made  at 

Tungurahua  has  54  schools,  with  4,145  ptipils  Gkiayaquil,  but  get  their  name  from  the  fact 

and  71  teachers;  expenditure,  $9,507.    The  that  Panama  merchants  formerly  controlled 

province  of  Chimborazo  has  81  schools,  with  the  trade.    They  are  braided  under  water  by 

8,749   pupils  and   78  teachers;   expenditore,  native  women,  of  strands  often  twelve  to  fif- 
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teen  feet  long,  and  fine  ones  are  7ery  expen-  speoting  these  political  assassinations  was  pnb- 

sive.     A  woman  often  takes  two  to  three  hshed  at  Guayaqnil  in  Janaary,  signed  bj  over 

weeks  to  braid  a  single  hat,  which  sells  for  five  2,000  of  the  best-known  citizens. 

or  six  dollars.    A  hat  is  shown  at  Goayaqnil  The  Saatis  Cassi— This  case  attracted  consider- 

worth  $260 ;  it  is  made  of  a  single  straw  or  able  attention,  not  only  on  its  own  merits,  bnt 

fiber,  as  fine  as  thread  and  as  soft  as  silk,  on  account  of  its  bearin|;8  on  the  treaty  stipn- 

and  the  woman  that  made  it  was  engaged  four  lation  as  regards  American  dtizcDship  and  its 

months  in  the  work.  forfeiture   through    ionger  residence  of  the 

Sugar- planting  is  being  undertaken  more  adopted  citizen  m  the  country  of  his  birth 

and  more  extensively  in  the  republic ;  but  so  than  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  allow.    Ju* 

far  the  amount  produced  does  not  sufiice  to  lio  Romano  Santos  was  imprisoned  in  Ecuador 

cover  the  requirements  of  domestic  consump-  in  November,  1884,  for  conspiring  with  others 

tion,  although  from  40,000  quintals  in  1884  it  to  overthrow  the  Government.    He  was  born 

increased  to  70,000  in  1885. '  in  that  country,  and  after  being  naturalized  in 

A  great  impulse  was  given  in  1885  to  gold-  the  United  States  he  returned  there  to  engage 

mining  at  the  mines  of  Zaruma,  at  Zingata  in  in  business,  staying  in  his  native  country  five 

the  Nabon  gold-mining  district,  and  rich  pla-  years.    He  denied  the  charges  made  by  the 

cers  have  been  discovered  between  Chordeley  authorities  of  Ecuador.     Article  III  of  the 

and  Gualaceo,  as  well  as  at  Gualaquiza.  treaty  with  Ecuador,  made  in  1872,  declares : 

Oocoa  is  the  most  important  product  and  ex-  '^  A  residence  of  more  than  two  years  in  the 

port  article  of  Ecuador.    The  total  receipts  in  native  country  of  a  naturalized  citizen  shall  be 

1885  at  Guayaquil  up  to  Aug.  81  amounted  to  construed  as  an  intention  on  his  part  to  stay 

155,298  quintals  of  100  pounds  Spanish,  equal  there  without  returning  to  that  where  he  was 

to  lOli  pounds  English,  against  144,878  in  naturalized.    This  presumption,  however,  may 

1884.    The  whole  crop  in  1884  was  178,000  be  rebutted    by  evidence  to  the  contrary.'' 

quintals.  Santos  having  passed  the  prescribed  limit,  it 

Natfenal  ExUMttsn. — The  seventy-sixth  anni-  became  necessary,  before  the  Secretary  of 
▼ersary  of  the  independence  of  Ecuador  is  to  State,  Mr.  Bayard,  could  interfere  in  his  be- 
be  celebrated  in  1886  by  an  exhibition  to  be  half,  to  show  that  he  intended  to  return  to  the 
held  at  Quito,  opening  on  Aug.  10.  The  show  United  States.  After  a  careful  investigation, 
is  to  embrace  agricultural  products,  man  nf act-  giving  Santos  the  benefit  of  some  doubt,  Mr. 
nres,  and  the  fine  arts.  Prizes  will  be  distrib-  JSayard  became  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  de- 
nted in  the  shape  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  manded  the  release.  The  American  Govern- 
medals,  and  diplomas.  ment  had  moved  in  the  matter  as  early  as  the 

fripttM  tf  CsCenxi* — Before  daybreak,  on  month  of  February,  the  man-of-war  Wachu- 
Jnly  28,  the  volcano  of  Ootopaxi  began  an  sett  dropping  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Guaya- 
eruption  of  the  severest  kind.  Torrents  of  lava  quil  on  the  9th,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Man- 
mixed  with  ashes  and  rocks  overfiowed  a  por-  ta,  a  port  of  Ecuador,  two  miles  from  the 
tion  of  the  city  of  Ghimbo,  at  the  foot  of  the  town  of  Montecristo.  where  several  brothers 
volcano,  destroying  a  hundred  houses.  At  one  of  Santos  were  at  the  time,  and  where  the 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  rumbling  noise  was  commander  of  the  vessel  procured  information, 
heard,  accompanied  by  peals  of  thunder  sound-  Toward  the  close  of  July  the  American  steamer 
ing  like  heavy  artillery,  heard  as  far  away  as  Iroquois  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  and  three  days 
Guayaquil,  180  miles,  where  the  earth  trembled  after  her  arrival  Santos  was  liberated  by  virtue 
and  windows  and  doors  were  shaken.  The  ris-  of  a  decree  of  general  amnesty  which  the  Ecua- 
ing  sun  was  obscured  at  Quito,  and  a  thin  dorian  Government  issued — perhaps  in  order  to 
powder-like  dust  rained  on  the  city.  Before  save  its  dignity  after  having  nesitated  about  re- 
the  darkening,  the  spectacle  of  the  volcano  leasing  Santos  so  long,  not  feeling  fully  con- 
projecting  flames  ana  fiery  stones  to  an  im-  vinced,  it  appears,  that  it  was  clearly  wrong, 
mense  height  was  magnificent.  The  darkness  This  terminated  the  case,  so  far  as  the  Wash- 
lasted  at  Quito  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  mom-  ington  authorities  had  taken  an  active  in- 
ing.  terest  in  it.    Santos  returned  to  the  United 

T^Mtaort  af  leMi.— The  brutality  shown  to-    States.  

ward  prisoners  by  the  Ecuadorian  Government  EDWiBDS^  HKNBI  nUVE,  a  French  zoOlo- 

early  in  the  year  it  was  feared  would  lead  to  gist,  bom  in  Bruges,  Belgium,  Oct.  28,  1800 ; 

horrible  reprisals.    Ool.  Infante,  who  was  capt-  died  in  Paris,  July  29,  1885.    His  family  were 

nred  at  Palenque,  was  shot  a  few  hours  after-  of  English  origin,  and  had  come  fVom  Jamaica 

ward.    Other  executions  took  place,  recalling  to  Bruges,  whence  they  removed  to  Paris  in 

the  worst  days  of  Floree  and  Garcia  Moreno.  1814.    He  studied  medicine  under  the  direc- 

One  at  Manabi  was  of  a  most  cold-blooded  tion  of  his  brother,  William  Edwards,  author 

nature.    A  Chilian  officer,  named  Sepdlveda,  of  a  work  on  the  infiuence  of  physical  agents 

had  been  serving  with  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro;  in  upon  life,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the 

one  of  the  combats  in  the  department  he  was  Institate,  and  took  his  degree  in  medicine 

severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  A  mock  at  Paris  in  1823.     Receiving  as  a  present  a 

trial  was  held,  and  a  few  hours  afterward  he  copy  of  Buffon's  "  History  of  Animals,"  when 

was  taken  out  and  shot    A  strong  protest  re-  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  he  read  it  tiirough, 
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and  ondertoolE  to  make  b  wientiflc  &db,\j-  its  coasts  in  the  stadj  of  mume  todlogj,  and 
Bia  of  it.  Tliie,  with  his  brother's  infloence,  on  his  return  presented  to  the  Academy  s«v- 
eeems  to  have  turned  his  taatea  in  the  direc-  eral  memoira,  emlradyiDK  the  results  of  his 
tioD  which  the;  permaneDtly  took.  He  be-  otwervatioos,  which  were  afterward  indndeil 
gan  the  Beriea  of  bis  contribntions  to  knowl-  in  his  "  Reoherches  enatomiqDes,  phjMolo- 
edge  in  the  ^ear  of  liis  gradiiatiun,  when  be  giqaw,  et  soulogiques  sur  les  Polypes"  (1838). 
presented  several  memoirs  to  the  Aoademj  of  In  1838  be  a-as  admitted  to  the  Academ;  of 
Sciences,  one  of  which,  "  On  the  Indaence  of  Sciences,  taking  the  place  that  had  been  left 
the  Nervous  System  apou  Digestion,"  which  vacant  by  Covier.  In  1S41  he  succeeded 
he  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Breecbet,  at-  Andonin  in  the  chair  of  Entomology  in  the 
tracted  general  attention.  In  1826  he  pnb-  Moseum,  to  leave  it  in  1861  for  that  of  Mam- 
malogy. Id  1844  he  visited  Sicily 
'.■^^^si:^  "'^  ^^  Qnatrefages  and  E. 

.»-'::''■^*"'^^^=,  Blancbard,  where  he  made  the  first 

effort  in  those  submarine  explora- 
tions and  inreHtigHtioDB  of  life  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  which  haT« 
■iooe  been  so  frnitfn)  in  results,  and 
with  the  institntion  and  pruaecntioD 
of  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
associated.    The  refinlts  of  this  mis- 
sion were  pablished  in  tliree  vol- 
nmee.    Onhis  return  from  it,  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  in  the  Facul- 
ty of  Soienoes  in  Paris,  in  place  of 
;  U.  E.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  in  a 
t  position  to  wldoh  he   had  already 
I  Deen  indnoted    as   a  anhstitnte    in 
1638.    Five  years  later  he  was  mode 
.  Dean  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  ocoopied 
'  the   oflioe  dnring  the  reet  of    bis 

I  lire. 

I      M.  Edwards  wrote  moch.    When 
!  he  was  nominated  to  the  Academy 
\  in  1886,  the  "notice"  aocompaaying 
I  his  presentation  contained  summa- 
ries  of   seTenty   original   memoirs, 
witbont  inolndlDK  his  articles  in  the 
"  Dictionnure    clasaique  d'Histoire 
Natnrelle"  and   Dr.  Todd's  "En- 
oyclopfdie  d'Anatomio  et  de  Phy- 
nologie,"  or  bis   additions  to  L«- 
marok's  "  Histoire  dea  Animaui  sans 
■nmi  KiLHx  iDWAiDB.  VertSbres,"  or  bis  "  Elements  de  Zo- 

ologie,"  or  tlie  elementary  worka  he 
liahed,  in  association  with  Yavasenr,  a  "  Han-  had  prepared.  His  publications  siooe  then  bare 
ual  of  Materia  Hedica."  This  work,  besides  been  very  frequent,  and  they  touch  upon  all 
going  throngh  several  French  editions,  was  branches  of  zoology.  Some  of  bia  works  have 
traniJated  ioto  English,  Qernian,  and  Dutch,  been  named  in  connection  with  the  events  with 
In  1626  he  began,  with  Victor  Andonin,  a  ee-  which  their  pablicstionwaaaaaociated.  Others 
ries  of  researches  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  are  the  "  Mannal  of  Surgical  Anatomy,"  which 
andzo6logyofthemariiioanimalBof theFrench  was  pnblisbed  in  182T,  and  was  translated 
coMstB,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  two  onl-  into  Dutch  and  English  j  "  Elements  of  Zo- 
laborators,  with  their  families,  took  np  their  ology,"  1SS4,  included  by  Bendont  in  the 
residence  at  different  points,  and  made  careful  "  Elementary  Oonrse  of  Natural  History  " ;  a 
explorations,  dnring  four  yearn,  of  the  littoral  general  work  on  the  Crustaceans,  in  three  large 
and  islaods.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  investi-  volumee,  and  an  Atlas,  1836 ;  works  on  the 
gation  were  a  memoir  on  the  oircnlation  of  the  Ascidiona,  1889,  and  the  Acalephs,  Sperma- 
blood  in  orastaceans,  which,  in  1628,  gained  tophores,  Cepholopods,  and  Eolidiaos,  1841; 
the  Academy's  prize  in  physiology,  and  a  work,  on  the  Structure  and  Classiflcatlou  of  Recent 
in  two  volumes,  on  "  The  Littoral  of  France."  and  Foasil  Polyps,  IS48-'40 ;  on  British  Fossil 
In  1832  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Katu-  Corals,  16fil-'G2 ;  on  the  Morphology  and  CUs- 
ral  History  in  the  College  Henri  lY,  and  Pro-  sification  of  Cmstaceans,  1661 ;  on  the  General 
feasor  of  Public  Hygiene  and  Natural  History  Tendencies  of  Nature,  1661 ;  on  the  Fossil  Po- 
in  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Hannfact-  lyps  of  the  PaliBoxoto  Formations,  1861 ;  on 
ores.    In  1684  be  visited  Algeria,  exploring    Uie  Natarol  Histor;  of  Corals  proper,  1867  to 
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18<K) ;  and  "  LessoiiB  on  the  Oomparative  Anat-  bronght  to  a  mock  tria],  was  condemned  to 
omj  and  Physiology  of  Man  ana  Animals,'*  in  exile,  bat  in  reality  was  either  poisoned  or 
14  Tolames,  1857  to  1880.  He  was  a  member  thrown  into  the  Nile.  Ismail  confiscated  to 
of  all  the  principal  scientific  societies  in  the  his  own  use  his  great  wealth,  bat  it  was  in- 
world  ;  the  Royal  Society  gave  him  the  Cop-  snflicieut  to  tide  him  oyer  the  crisis — it  only 
ley  medal  in  1866,  and  the  Scientific  Society  deferred  it  On  tlie  26th  of  Jane,  1879,  he 
of  the  Netherlands  made  to  him  its  first  award  was  deposed,  and  his  son  Tewfik  ascended  the 
of  the  grand  Boerhaave  medal  in  1880.    He  throne. 

offered  his  services  as  a  physician  freely  to  the  The  Gk)vemment  was  now  really  adminis- 
city  of  Paris  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1852 ;  tered  ander  the  saperrision  of  two  controllers- 
and  daring  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  he  general,  appointed  one  by  the  French  and  the 
organized  a  company  of  engineers  oat  of  the  other  by  the  British  Government,  who  were 
employes  of  the  scientific  establishments,  and  given  the  right  to  investigate  all  the  depart- 
worked  diligently,  while  the  city  was  exposed  ments  of  the  pablic  service,  and  an  advisory 
to  bombardment  and  fire,  to  save  their  coUeo-  voice  at  the  coancils  of  the  Cabinet.  By  a  de- 
tiona.  cree  of  the  Khedive,  issaed  Aj^ril  5, 1880,  an 
BOTPT,  a  principality  of  northern  Africa,  International  Commission  of  Dqaidation  was 
tributary  to  Turkey.  Mehemet  Ali,  the  gov-  appointed  to  elaborate  a  financial  law  to  regu- 
emor,  rebelled  against  the  Porte  in  1811  and  late  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  her  creditors, 
assumed  the  powers  of  government.  In  1841  The  scheme  consolidating  the  foreign  debts, 
he  was  recognized  under  the  guarantee  of  the  fixing  the  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  reserving 
five  great  powers  of  Europe  as  v  ali  or  Viceroy,  certain  revenues  to  meet  it,  was  sanctioned  by 
and  the  sovereign  authority  was  made  heredi-  the  Khedive  in  1881.  That  same  year  a  politi- 
tary  under  the  Turkish  law  of  succession.  In  cal  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  deprive  the 
1863  Ismail  obtained  a  firman  creating  him  controUersofthe  extraordinary  powers  they  had 
Viceroy,  and  subsequently,  in  consideration  assumed  over  legislation  and  administration, 
of  his  increasing  his  annoal  contributions  by  and  to  place  the  powers  of  government  in  native 
$1,720,000,  the  Sultan  conferred  upon  him  by  hands.  From  the  emeute  in  the  streets  of  Cairo 
an  imperial  firman  (1866)  the  Persian- Ara-  in  1879,  however,  down  to  the  massacre  of  the 
bio  title  of  Khldiv-el-Misr,  or  King  of  Egypt,  11th  of  June,  ana  the  bombardment  and  burn- 
commonly  pronounced  KhSdive^  fdlowing  the  ing  of  Alexandria  on  the  11th  of  July,  1882, 
French  pronunciation.  By  another  firman  he  there  was  little  if  anything  to  appeal  to  the 
obtained  the  right  of  maldng  treaties  and  in-  sympathies  of  Europe  in  the  movement  inau- 
creasing  the  standing  army,  and  tlie  right  of  gurated  exclusively  by  the  military.  Prior  to 
saccession  was  chan^  from  the  eldest  male  the  year  1882  the  wrongs  of  the  feUah  had 
heir,  as  prescribed  by  the  Koranic  law,  to  been  remedied.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  eldest  son.  Halim,  his  uncle,  was  driven  he  was  emancipated,  and  he  owed  his  disen- 
f rom  the  country,  and  his  immense  estates  thrallment  to  the  eondaminium  of  England  and 
were  confiscated.  He  fled  to  Constantinople,  France,  which  had  secured  him  (1)  the  sup- 
where  he  has  never  ceased  to  urge  his  claims  pression  of  onerous  and  vexatious  taxes,  and 
as  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  Ismail  de-  the  tax-gatherer  placed  under  inspection ;  (2) 
veloped  an  insatiable  thirst  for  wasteful  ex-  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  and  equitable  term 
penoiture.  In  1878  the  financial  condition  of  of  military  service,  to  replace  tne  perpetual 
Egypt  had  become  so  perilous  that  a  commis-  service  to  which  he  had  been  condemned,  and 
aion  of  inquiry  was  formed  conjointly  by  Eng-  from  which  he  could  purchase  exemption  only 
land,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In  their  re-  by  an  excessive  baeh9hee$h.  Oppressed  by  tax- 
port  it  was  charged  that  Ismail  had  been  the  es,  he  was  before  the  cond&miniufn  a  mere  chat- 
cause  of  the  deplorable  situation  in  Egypt,  tel  attached  to  the  glebe,  or  a  soldier  in  the 
and  that  he  ought  in  consequence  to  be  held  ranks  until  death.  The  National. party  in  Egypt 
responsible,  and  to  this  end  they  caused  him  was  a  phantasy — it  had  no  real  existence.  The 
to  cede  to  the  state— (1)  all  the  property  of  insurrection  of  Arabi  was  composed  of  a  little 
the  Dairas  Sanieh  and  Kassa,  and  (2)  all  the  band  of  plebeian />22aA  beys  who  were  playing 
property  held  in  the  name  of  the  khedivial  the  Mameluke.  They  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a 
family.  In  fact,  it  was  discovered  that  Ismail  military  power ;  and  in  this  they  were  aided  by 
had  appropriated  to  himself  505,000  acres  of  the  religious  institution  of  El- Azhar,  which  con- 
land,  and  nad  distributed  among  the  princes  of  tributed  money  and  breathed  into  the  pa- 
his  family  428, 729  acres.  The  principle  of  T^to^  t\ent  fellah  the  spirit  of  religions  fanaticism 
6*e$t  mot  was  inherent  in  Ismail.  Embarrassed  which  later  at  Alexandria  and  Tantah  was  to 
by  the  rigid  inquisitions  of  the  representatives  burst  out  in  a  fiame  of  blood.  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  the  powers,  Ismail  resolved,  as  Mr.  Vivien,  truly  said  about  that  time:  *^It  is  a  state 
the  English  consul-general,  has  said  in  his  dis-  of  military  violence  aggravated  by  cruel  and 
patches,  ^to  finish  by  one  of  those  dramatic  wanton  crime;  and  within  the  circuit  of  associa- 
inoidents  which  one  may  see  only  in  history  tions  such  as  these  ft-eedom  can  not  grow,^  add- 
and  in  Oriental  life.**  He  arrested  his  finance  ing  that  it  had  been  charitably  believed  in  Eng- 
minister  and  foster-brother,  Ismail  Pasha  the  land  that  the  military  party  was  the  popular 
Mo^ff€ti$h^  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  who,  party,  straggling  for  the  libertieB  of  Egypt 
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**  There  is  not,"  said  he,  *^  the  smallest  raj  or  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  country,  ex- 
shred  of  evidence  to  support  that  contention/'  elusive  of  sandy  wastea  and  oninhahitahle  parts, 
The  unaccountable  failure  of  the  naval  forces  is  6,977,433  feddam;  to  which  may  be  added 
of  £ngland  and  France  to  punish  the  massacre  lands  growing  date-trees,  surface  of  Kile  from 
of  the  1 1th  of  June— for  these  two  powers  were  Wady  Halfai  to  the  sea,  surface  of  canals,  rail- 
the  custodians  de  jure  of  the  peace  of  Egypt  ways,  dikes  and  roads,  towns,  fortifications, 
under  the  treaty— led  to  the  bombardment  on  marshes,  sandy  hills,  lakes,  etc.,  7,762,778 ./%(^ 
the  11th  July  of  Aleiandria,  a  necessity  that  daau,  A  feddan  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
grew  out  of  the  refusal  to  act  one  month  be-  acre.  Kharadji  and  (m^k/mH  are  terms  de- 
fore.  The  French  Government  declining  to  noting  fiscal  divisions  of  land.  According  to 
act  in  concert  with  England,  gave  rise  to  the  budget  of  1884,  the  average  tax  per  feddan 
a  feeling  of  hostility  between  these  two  pow-  on  onchouri  was  51  i  piasters,  while  the  tax 
ers,  which  may  not  be  allayed  until  England  upon  kharadji  was  128^  piasters.  The  agri- 
shall  name  some  definite  period  wben  she  will  cultural  population  forms  61  per  cent,  of  the 
withdraw  from  Egypt,  and  that  country  be  total,  the  foreign  1*34  per  cent.  Taken  by 
committed  to  a  condominium  in  which  aU  the  nationalities,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Egypt 
great  powers  shall  be  represented.  The  insor-  according  to  last  census,  was  Greeks,  87,301 ; 
rection  was  virtually  suppressed  in  September,  Italians,  18,665 ;  French,  15,716 ;  Austriana, 
1882.  after  the./{aM(7  of  the  rebel  army  at  Tel-  8,022;  English,  6,118;  Germans,  948;  other 
el-Kebir.  The  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded,  foreigners.  4,116 — ^total,  90,886;  native,  6,469,- 
and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  charged  with  its  reor-  716;    nomad,  245,779 — total,  6,715,495.     A 

ganization,  in  which,  with  a  gendarmerie,  Eng-  comparison  of  the  official  census  of  the  year 

sh  officers  were  incorporated.    The  subse-  1846  with  that  of  1882  shows  an  annual  in- 

quent  defeat  of  this  new  force  in  the  opera-  crease  in  the  population  of  about  1*25  percent^ 

tions  having  Suakin  for  their  base,  leaves  Egypt  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 

dependent  for  any  offensive  operations  upon  in  1883  was — Oairo,  868,108;  Alexandria,  208,- 

the  English  army  of  occupation.    Sherif  Pa-  755;  Damietta,  34,046:  Tantah,.  38,725 ;  Man- 

sha^s  ministry,  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  plan  sourah,  26,784;  Zagazig,  19,046;  Bosetta,^  16,- 

proposed  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  abandon  the  671;  Port  Said,  16,560;  Suez,  10,918. 

Soudan,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nubar  GtYenuMnt — ^The  administration  of  Lower 

Pasha,  of  whom  Gen.  Gordon,  in  his  book,  and  Upper  Egypt  has  been  divided  into  14 

*'  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,"  has  writ-  moudinehs.*  Lower  Egypt  comprises  the  mou- 

ten,  **  Nubar  has  never  been  to  Egypt  more  diriehs  of  Ealoubieh,  with  ehtf-Ueu  at  Benha; 

than  a  comparatively  low-born  Armenian,  who  Charkieh,  at  Zagazig;  Dakalieh,  at  Mansou- 

was  clever  enough  to  dispute  with  the  consuls-  rah;  Menoufieh,  at  Ohebin;  Gharbieh,  at  Tan- 

generaL,  and  who,  when  Minister  of  Foreign  tab;  Beherrah, atDamanhour;  Giseh, at Giseh. 

Afi'airs  and  in  t^e  Privy  Council,  was  fully  In  Upper  Egypt,  Benisonef,  with  ch^-Heu  at 

aware  of  all  the  loans,  etc.,  of  the  MouffetUhy  Benisouef ;  Fayoum,  at  Medinet-el-Fayoum ; 

Nubar  is  a  German  subject,  but  has  always  Minieh,  at  Minieh;  Siout,  at  Siout;  Girgeh,  at 

been  a  ready  instrument  to  further  British  in-  Sonhag;  Eeneh,  at  Keneh;  Esneh,  at  Esneh. 

terests.    It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  he  is  The  cities  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Suez,  Ismailia, 

still  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  British  Port  Said,  Rosetta,  and  Damietta,  have  each 

rule  in  Egypt.  a  govemnr  and  a  prefect  of  police. 

Area  aid  Pepilaflmt— Egypt  proper  is  con-  Since  1882  a  body  of  gendarmery  has  been 

tained  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  valley  formed  for  the  provinces,  and  a  special  corps 

beginning  at   the  cataracts  of   Assouan   in  of  police  for  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

24^  5'  23"  N.,  where  it  has  a  widtii  of  about  On  the  1st  of  January  a  new  organization  of 

five  kilometres,  spreading  as  the  Nile  descends  police  came  into  foroej,  and  was  placed  under 

to  an  average  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  kilo-  the  direct  control  of  a  director-general  attached 

metres,  and  then  widening  into  the  large  plain  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    In  February, 

through  which  the  Nile  flows  in  two  branches  1884,  new  criminal  codes  were  adopted,  which 

and  pours  into  the  Mediterranean  in  latitude  were   intended   to  supersede  the  magisterial 

31*5°.    The  Nile,  in  its  sinuous  course  from  power,  until  then  invested  in  the  moudirs.  The 

Assouan,  covers  a  distance  of  1,415  kilometres,  moudirs,  under  the  present  system,  are  now 

The  length  of  the  delta,  from  the  point  where  authorized  to  investigate  all  complaints  and 

it  bifurcates  to  the  sea,  is  175  kilometres  in  sn bmit  the  resulttb  the  council  of  judges  of  the 

a  straight  line,  and  from  Aboukir  to  the  Pe-  native  courts.    The  cadi^  who  is  (uothed  with  a 

Inse  it  has  a  width  of  250  kilometres.    It  has  religious  character  as  well,  acts  in  conjunction 

an  area  of   29,400  square  kilometres,  being  with  the  mudir,  and  as  a  sort  of  justice  of  the 

nearly  the  exact  size  of  Belgium  (29,455  kilo-  peace  of  the  commune.     As  formerly,    the 

metres).    The  Government  has  divided  Egypt  Sheih-ul-hlam^  residing  in  Cairo,  is  umpire  in 

into  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  these  in  turn  all  religious  matters.     An  attempt  has  been 

are  subdivided  into  moudiriehs  or  provinces,  made  to  constitute  native  courts  after  the  man- 

which  are  placed  under  the  control  of  govern-  ner  of  the  mixed  tribunds  or  courts  of  reform, 

ors  and  sub-governors,  called  Moudirs  and  which  were  instituted  by  the  powers  to  replace 

NoMirs.   The  amountof  land  in  the  moudiriehs  in  a  measure  consular  oonrte,  in  1875.    The 
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experiment  hfls  not  proved  entirely  satisfao-  of  theoonntry.    The  notables  are  elected  for  a 

tory,  as  may  be  inferr^  irom  a  recent  dispatoh  period  of  six  years.    Every  member  must  be 

received  by  Lord  Granville,  which  says :  ^^  It  is  thirty  years  or  over,  and  know  how  to  read  and 

almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  venality  will  write.    No  one  can  be  elected  to  the  Chamber 

cease  among  Egyptian  officials  nntil  a  public  of  Notables  if,  in  the  mondirieh  or  province 

spirit  has  grown  np,  at  all  events  among  the  that  he  wishes  to  represent,  he  has  not  paid 

opper  classes,  which  condemns  the  proffer  or  the  sum  of  £20  as  taxes  every  year  for  at 

the  receipt  of  a  bribe  hs  a  dishonorable  act.*  least  five  years  before  his  election,  or  if  he 

The  carse  of  baek^Uh  is  everywhere,  and  the  has  not  been  inscribed  upon  the  electoral  lists 

lower  courts  are  not  yet  free  from  corraption."  daring  the  same  period. 

The  report  significantly  adds,  ^^  The  abolition  The  General  Assembly  shall  be  convoked 

of  the  kntrhash  has  for  the  time  being  greatly  by  the  Khedive  at  least  once  every  two  years, 

enhanced  the  difficulty  of  governing  Egypt,  and  and  the  Khedive  may  prorogue  or  dissolve  it 

the  New  Oode  of  Criminal  Procedure  ia  not  at  his  pleasure.    In  case  of  dissolution  new 

well  adapted  to  the  country."  elections  shall  take  place  during  the  six  months 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1884,  the  Khedive  succeeding.    Every  notable  should  at  the  first 

issued  a  decree  by  which  he  prolonged  the  reunion  of  the  Assembly,  and  before  entering 

powers  of  the  mixed  courts  for  a  period  of  upon  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  take  an 

five  years.  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Khedive  and  to  the  laws 

Ariiy  aad  Havy.— According  to  the  plan  of  of  his  country. 
Baker  Pasha,  who  was  charged  with  the  reor-  In  August,  Mohammed  Tewfik  Pasha  Khe- 
ganization  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the  military  dive  convoked  the  General  Assembly,  and 
establishment  was  to  number  10,900  men  of  aU  upon  opening  the  oonvendon  addreesed  them 
arms,  including  two  regiments  of  gendarmes  of  as  follows:  "  I  salute  you,  and  express  to  you 
700  men  each.  In  accordance  with  the  recom>  the  great  pleasure  I  feel  in  seeiuff  you  here 
mendations  of  Earl  Northbrook,  the  budget  for  assembled.  The  convocation  of  the  General 
1885  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  army  to  Assembly  for  the  first  time  has  been  made  for 
4,000  men,  with  18  English  officers,  and  an  in-  the  following  reasons :  The  military  rebellion 
crease  of  the  police  force  by  8,000  men.  The  has  placed  upon  the  treasury  exceptional  bur- 
navy  consisted  of  thirteen  steamers,  which  dens,  such  as  indemnities  and  others ;  it  has  oc- 
were  but  poorly  armored,  including  the  vice-  casioned  in  the  country  a  check  to  commercial 
royal  yacht.  '  transactions,  and  has  produced  a  want  of  con- 
Since  the  rebellion  of  Arabi,  in  1882,  an  Eng-  fidence,  which  has  resulted  in  great  losses, 
lish  army  of  occupation  has  remained  in  Egypt  Events  in  the  8oudan  also  have  created  great 
On  the  80th  of  September,  1884,  exclusive  of  expenses.  For  these  reaiions,  and  to  give  ex- 
special  expeditionary  force,  there  were  10,-  tension  to  a  system  of  irrigation,  it  has  been 
887  men  of  all  arms.  In  the  mobilixation  of  necessary  to  meet  the  financial  situation.  To 
troops  that  took  place  during  the  year,  wheth-  this  end  the  great  powers,  after  communica- 
er  they  were  going  to  or  from  the  Soudan  or  tion  with  our  Government,  are  in  accord  upon 
returning  to  England,  the  number  can  not  be  the  necessity  of  contracting  under  their  guar- 
aocurately  stated.  antee  a  loan  of  £9,000,000.  His  Imperial  Ma- 
Ihe  Chaaker  tf  Httaktei. — ^This  is  composed  of  jesty  the  Sultan  has  authorized  the  emission  of 
a  president,  vice-preddent,  and  46  notables,  the  loan  upon  the  subject  of  which  the  Minis- 
representing  districts  as  follows:  Cairo,  4;  ter  of  Finances  will  communicate  with  you  in 
Alexandria,  8 ;  Damietta,  1 ;  Rosetta,  1 ;  Suez  order  that  you  may  acquire  the  necessary  in- 
and  Port  Said,  1 ;  El-Arich  and  Ismailia,  1 ;  formation." 

Gharbieh,  4  (with  1  for  Tantah) ;  Menoufieh,  On  Sept.  18  the  Chamber  of  Notables  ap- 

8 ;  Dakalieh,  8  (with  1  for  Mansourah) ;  Char-  pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  report  upon 

kieh,  8 :  Beherea,  8 ;  Ghiseh,  2 ;  Gallionbieh,  Col.  Scott  MoncriefTs  scheme  for  improving 

8  (1  for  Siout) ;  (>hirzeh,  2 ;  Emeh,  2 ;  Keneh,  the  irrigation  of  the  country^    The  Chamber 

2.     The  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  thus  met  on  the  12th,  to  consider  the  report.    As 

constituted  consist  in  voting  direct  contribn-  soon  as  it  had  assembled,  Nubar  appeared,  and 

tions,  real  and  personal.    The  Assembly  shall  by  order  of  the  Khedive  dissolved  it.    It  was 

be  consulted  upon  the  construction  or  abolition  understood  that  this  measure  was  necessary, 

of  any  canal  or  railway  crossing  certain  mon-  as  serious  trouble  was  anticipated  in  the  Cham- 

diriehs.    Upon  the  classification  of  lands  and  her. 

taxes  thereon,  and  tax  upon  camels,  the  Gov-  PajBMt  of  tte  bdeaultlcs. — ^This  was  begun 

emment  is  held  to  inform  the  Assembly  when-  on  the  17th  of  August  at  Alexandria.    The 

ever  it  shall  not  adopt  its  opinion,  discussion  awards  of  the  commission  have  been  delayed 

thereon  being  interdicted.  The  General  Assem-  for  a  long  period,  and  the  delay  has  created 

biy  is  competent  to  give  its  opinion  upon  all  much  suffenng.    The  cost  of  the  burning  of 

anestions   of   economy,    administration,    and  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  roughly  assessed 

finance  having  to  do  with  the  administration  at  four  millions  sterling.    The  city  had  been 

-    -— — '  consumed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prompt 

c^-^^^SiCrSrvii?^  fSSS'tf ^SS".  «««05  ?f  ^^  'f^.  U"''**  f*?**"  ~°?"'' •*«: 

bribe.  ended  by  the  Amencan  admiral,  who  placed  at 
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his  dispositioD  a  force  of  marines  and  saOors, 
to  whose  efforts  it  is  dae  that  the  city  was  not 
wholly  destroyed. 

Cenisree.  —  The  staple  articles  of  import 
from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Egypt  consist 
of  cotton  goods,  of  the  value,  in  1888,  of  £1,- 
861,601;  coal,  of  the  value  of  £507,679;  ma- 
chines, £121,412;  and  iron,  £180,486. 

The  export  of  raw  cotton  to  Great  Britain 
in  1883  was  1,528,975  cwt.,  valued  at  £5,976674. 
Next  to  cotton,  the  largest  article  of  export 
from  Egypt  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year 
1883,  was  gniu  and  flour  of  the  value  of  £1,- 
577,970.  The  value  of  cotton-seed  exported, 
£1,696,584;  beans,  £902,628;  wheat,  £545,- 
070;  sugar,  £894,818;  ivory,  £129,260;  skins, 
£124,407;  rice,  £121,857;  gum,  £120,640; 
maize,  £41,961 ;  ostrich-feathers,  £70,014. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  in  1884 
was  £1,885,880;  coal,  £915,023 ;  clothing,  £1,* 
212,780;  indigo,  £884,889 ;  timber,  £274,759 ; 
wine  and  spirits,  £259,728 ;  coffee,  £217,907 ; 
tobacco,  £178,768;  refined  su^ar,  £170,464; 
mschinery,  £142,065  ;  wheat,  £51,142. 

The  relative  pi;rcentage  of  trade  with  vari- 
ous countries  is  as  follows:  England,  60; 
France  and  Algeria,  10*8 ;  Tnrkey,  8*8 ;  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  7*5;  Italy,  5*2;  Russia,  2*7; 
India  and  China,  2*1;  America,  1*6;  Greece, 
0*5 ;  other  countries,  1*8. 

The  imports  of  the  last  year  were  valued  at 
£8,596,976,  and  the  exports  at  £12,809,885. 

Ballroadto  aid  Tslignpfefl.— On  Jan.  1,  1884, 
Egypt  had  a  railway  system  of  a  total  single 
line  of  1,276  miles.  The  projection  of  the 
8oadan  Railway  along  the  iSile  is  under  ad- 
visement, but  will  not  be  undertaken  for  the 
present,  unless  as  a  part  of  the  military  opera- 
tions that  may  be  resumed  against  the  Mahdi. 
The  proposed  railway  from  Suakin  to  Berber, 
which  was  inprocei«  of  construction,  has  been 
abandoned.  It  was  from  the  beginning  wholly 
an  English  enterprise,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  costly  undertaking.  The  Egyptian  Post- 
Office  transmitted  5,841,000  letters  inland  and 
8,746,000  foreign  letters  in  1888.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1884  the  telegraph  lines  consisted 
of  7,841  kilometres ;  of  wires,  12,040,  of  which 
8,097  were  in  Egypt  and  8,948  in  the  Soudan. 

The  Sasi  Caul.  — The  canal  is  ninety-nine 
miles  long,  having  its  terminals  on  the  Red  Sea 
at  Suez,  and  on  the  Mecliterranean  at  Port 
Said.  The  state  of  the  capital  account  in  1888 
was  as  follows : 

806,846  shaNs  of  600  fraaea  or  £20  eaeb £7,986,900 

297,886  obUgatfoDB  of  600  franca  or  £20  each,  laaaed 
at  £12,  bearing  intareat  at  6  per  cent,  on  par,  and 

redeemable  at  par 6^967,700 

76,007  delegattooa,  600  franca,  bearing  Inteieet  at  6 

per  cent 1/120,140 

96,719  thlrtf-year  bonda,  126  franca,  at  8  franca  In- 
termit per  annuo 48R,096 

28.841  bonda  of  600  fraoes,  8  per  cent 462,607 

899,618  coupon  bonda  of  £8  8«.  each,  bearing  Inter- 
eat  at  6  per  oent^  for  oonaoildation  of  unpaid 
ooupona  on  aharea  redeensable  at  par,  com- 
menced Norember,  1882 1,868,861 

In  1888  the  founders'  share  of  surplus  profits 
was  £148,454.    Of  the  896,845  shares,  176,602 


pharee  belonged  formerly  to  the  Khedive  Is* 
mail,  and  were  purchased  from  him  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  in  November,  1875,  for  tiie 
sum  of  £8,976,582.  But  the  Khedive,  by  a 
convention  passed  in  1869,  between  himself  and 
the  Suez  Canal  Company,  for  the  settlement  of 
disputed  claims  and  accounts,  had  alienated  aJl 
dividends  on  his  176,602  shares  up  to  1894, 
and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  ot  the  com- 
pany. Against  these  dividends  the  company 
issued  120,000  delegatioM^  which  are  entitled  to 
all  sums  accruing  on  the  above  176,602  shares 
np  to  1894.  The  dividends  that  the  deUga- 
tioM  receive  are,  however,  lessened  by  an  an- 
nual  sum  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  extin- 
guish them  all  by  the  end  of  the  year  1894. 

The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  veaels 
that  have  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  for 
the  year  are  as  follow :  Number  of  vefsels, 
8,807;  tonnage,  8,106,601;  receipt,  £2,645,- 
506.  The  net  profits  were  £1,484,540.  The 
total  dividend  (after  placing  5  per  cent,  to 
sinking  fund)  paid  was  17*88  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  leading  nation- 
alities that  passed  the  canal  during  1888: 


HATIOHiXITT. 

No. 

TODBIf*. 

VATIOVALITT 

No. 

To...,. 

Oreat  Britain. 

France 

Holland 

Germany .... 

lUly........ 

Auatria 

2,687 

272 

124 

128 

68 

67 

6,186,847 
782.188 
809,688 
218,666 
196,101 
186,686 

Spain. 

I  Boaala 

1  Norway.... 

Belglom  ... 

Egypt 

,  Turkey...  . 

61 
18 
18 
12 
8 
9 

148,166 

44,294 

82,668 

28.460 

4,79$ 

9^722 

The  Smi  Cnal  ConnMsB. — In  the  counter- 
proposition  presented  by  the  French  ministry 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1885,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  establish  a  definite  regime^  destined  to 
guarantee  forever  to  all  nations  the  free  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  minister  said,  *^  The  Cab- 
inet at  London  will  not  refuse  its  acquiescence 
to  a  proposition  in  which  the  principle  has 
been  recognized  with  so  much  clearness  and 
loyalty  in  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Granville  of 
the  8d  of  January,  1888,  and  of  the  16th  June, 
1884.'*  Nevertheless,  England  hesitated  to  ac- 
quiesce; and  after  several  meetings  without 
result,  the  commission  that  met  in  Paris  de- 
cided, on  the  11th  May,  to  suspend  work  until 
after  the  ministerial  crisis  in  England,  and  will 
not  convene,  perhaps,  until  after  the  elections. 

M.  Freycinet,  replying  to  a  member  in  the 
French  Senate,  said  that  the  question  of  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  had  been  reserved,  and 
that  of  the  Suez  Canal  deferred ;  that  the  ob- 
stacles presented  to  the  latter  was  the  modtu 
of  the  surveillance  to  be  employed. 

The  Seidai.-~The  Egyptian  Government  des- 
ignates under  the  generic  name  of  Soudan  all 
that  country  situated  south  of  the  second  cat> 
aract.  The  word  Soudan  means  black  {BUad- 
el-Soudan)^  the  country  of  the  blacks.  Prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  Mahdi,  the  Soudan,  extending 
south  to  the  equator,  marked  the  southern 
limits  of  Egypt.  The  wonderful  King  MTs^ 
had  signed  an  instrument  of  writing  presented 
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him  hj  an  American  officer  in  the  service  of  act  as  coanselor,  that  every  interest  of  Egypt, 
Egypt,  oonstitnting  himself  a  vassal  of  EgypU  economical  and  political,  forbade  its  constrao- 
and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ismail  tion.  The  road,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
Pasha  in  1876  hastened  to  commanicate  Egypt^s  miles  in  length,  ran  through  a  sandy  and  rocky 
pretensions  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  desert,  with  insufficient  water,  and  the  land 
powers.  It  was  in  1821,  at  a  moment  when  absolutely  irreclaimable.  An  army  of  five 
Mehemet  Ali  had  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  thousand  men  would  be  required  to  protect  it 
Khedives  over  the  slaughtered  Mamelukes,  against  the  Amhra,  Bishareen,  and  other  tribes, 
that  he  sent  his  son  Ismail,  and  subsequently  whose  animosity  would  be  invited,  to  say 
the  Defterdar,  to  subdue  the  Soudan  (including  nothing  •  •f  the  incursions  of  the  natural  ene- 
Darfonr,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan).  He  founded  mies  of  Egypt  along  the  frontier.  In  the  valley 
Khartoum,  now  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  of  the  Nile  the  unfinished  road  projected  by 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrak  Fowler  presents  none  <^  these  obstacles;  its 
(Blue  Nile),  about  two  mUes  from  the  point  completion  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  de- 
(Ras  Khartoum)  which  marks  the  junction  ot  velopment  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the 
the  Blue  Nile  with  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Soudan,  and  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of 
Nile).  As  the  natural  entrepot  of  the  com-  the  land  along  the  Nile.  Direct  communication 
merce  of  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Darfour,  Fazogli,  with  the  Soudan,  secure  from  interruption  by 
and  Yaka,  Khartoum  has  realized  in  commer-  an  enemy  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt,  is  thus 
cial  importance  the  hopes  of  the  distinguished  obtained.  Khartoum,  three  or  four  days  distant 
pasha.  The  Central  African  provinces  annexed  by  rail,  will  be  then,  in  fact,  an  Egyptian  city, 
these  late  years,  although  undeveloped,  have  and  a  great  emporium  of  trade.  Permit  the 
materially  added  to  its  commerce,  the  trade  road  to  be  built  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
is  roughly  estimated  as  netting  one  hundred  trade  of  the  Soudan  will  be  diverted  from 
millions  of  francs.  The  fabrics  and  general  Egypt,  and  Suakin  will  become  an  English 
merchandise  that  find  their  way  to  the  Sou-  port  Nubar  succeeded  to  Cherif  as  Minister, 
dan  are  mostly  English.  Lord  Dnfferin,  in  and,  possessing  none  of  his  predecessor's  patri- 
1888,  proposed  that  the  country  should  be  otic  motives,  he  gave  ready  assent  to  the  Suakin 
evacuated,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Mahdi  proposition.  Osman  Digna  has,  however,  by 
should  be  recognized,  claiming  that  Egypt  was  nis  military  prowess  ren&red  a  positive  service 
unable  to  bear  the  expense.  He  drew  the  po-  to  Egypt  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  construction 
lltical  and  physical  boundary  of  Egypt  as  far  of  the  road  firom  Suakin.  Had  the  same  energy 
north  as  Assouan.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  a  dis-  and  material  been  early  applied  to  the  Nile 
tingiiished  fellow-countryman,  vigorously  pro-  road,  it  had  been  completed  in  time  to  have 
tested.  He  said :  *^  The  unwarranted  interfer-  rendered  timely  aid  to  Khartoum, 
enoe,  by  which  an  enormous  area  of  Ottoman  The  eastern  Soudan  is  a  level  region,  sur- 
Empire  was  sought  to  be  wrested  from  its  rounded  by  a  rim  of  mountain -chains.  The 
legitimate  ruler  and  thrown  into  the  direst  provinces  of  Sennaar,  Fasogle,  and  Taka.  border- 
anarchy,  was  an  act  which  a'<vakened  Egypt  to  mg  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  are  exceedingly 
the  hypocrisies  of  British  declarations."  This  is  fertile,  being  copiously  watered  and  enriched 
strong  language,  but  Sir  Samuel  was  indignant  by  annual  alluvial  deposits,  like  the  Delta  of 
at  the  fiagrant  violadon  of  the  rights  of  the  the  Nile.  They  produce  abundant  crops  of 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  firman  of  investiture,  cotton,  sesame,  pulse,  dourah,  wheat,  and  other 
delivered  to  Tewfik  the  19th  Ghaban,  1296  (Aug.  grains.  Their  jungles  and  forests  harbor  the 
17, 1879),  contains  this  pertinent  clause :  *'The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
Khedive  shall  not,  under  any  pretext  or  motive,  the  giraffe,  zebra,  and  buffalo.  The  provinces 
abandon  to  others,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  of  Khartoum,  Kordofan,  and  Darfour  have 
privileges  accorded  to  Egypt,  which  are  emana-  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  desert  climate, 
tioos  of  the  rights  and  natural  prerogatives  of  Except  in  the  districts  of  Bara  and  Abou  Haras, 
my  Imperial  Government,  nor  shall  he  abandon  in  Kordofan  and  other  depressed  oases  or 
any  part  of  the  territory."  mountain-regions,  the  vegetation  is  scanty  and 
Lord  Dnfferin's  proposition  to  construct  a  the  earth  clodied  with  green  only  during  the 
railway  from  Suakin  to  Berber,  in  view  of  the  brief  rainy  season.  The  climate  of  the  Soudan 
proposed  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  to  the  is  divided  into  $hittah  and  saif  (winter  and 
Mahdi,  was  incomprehensible  to  those  who  summer),  which  is  better  interpreted  as  a  rainy 
cotild  not  understand  the  real  intentions  of  his  and  a  dry  season,  varying  in  length. according 
government  with  regard  to  the  Soudan.  Once  to  latitude.  At  the  Nile  sources,  where  the 
eliminated  from  Egypt,  England  could  easily  Lakes  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Ibrahim  act  as 
establish  an  entente  with  the  Mahdi,  or,  failing,  water-sheds,  it  rains  almost  constsntly. 
smash  him.  Some  such  idea  was  in  the  mind  Khartoum  is  a  great  entrepot  for  the  prod- 
of  the  optimists  in  England,  as  evinced  in  this  nets  of  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  from 
fatal  proposition  of  Lord  Dnfferin.  Applicants  Darfour,  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  ana  Abyssinia.  A 
for  tne  concessions  appeared  before  Oherif  local  slave-trade  existed,  but  the  principal  lines 
Pasha,  then  President  of  the  Oouncil.  They  of  the  traffic  had  their  centers  in  the  districts 
were  told  by  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  of  the  Bahr  Qhazal  and  Bahr  Zaraf,  and  farther 
whole  country,  and  whom  Oherif  had  asked  to  sonth,  and  ran  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
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two  oceans.  Ivory,  gams,  and  ostrich^feathera  has  been  defeated,  the  finances  are  in  disorder, 
were  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  and  tiie  and  bankruptcy  has  been  averted  only  by  re- 
commerce  in  1874,  when  Gordon  first  went  to  coarse  to  the  powers ;  commerce  is  stagnant, 
the  Soadan,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  crime  is  rampant  The  administrators,  from 
Dongohwee^  the  nomadic  people  of  Dongola ;  which  the  Arabic  element  has  been  eliminated 
and  Mohammed  Achmed,  since  become  the  to  give  place  to  English  bareaacracy,  are  para- 
Mahdi,  and  Zebehr  Pasha  were  indirectly  in-  lyzed.  The  prestige  of  the  Khedive  is  niL 
terested  with  their  countrymen  in  that  trade.  The  Soadan,  that  magnificent  conqaest  of  Me- 
The  confiscation  of  the  property  of  these  Don-  hemet  Ali,  is  lost.  Scientific  exploration  in  that 
gola  merchants  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  discon-  country  is  indefinitely  checked,  and  the  march 
tent  that  culminated  in  the  insnrreotion.  of  civilization  iippeded.    Arabi  ooold  scarcely 

Sir  Henrj  DrouMNid  WeMPs  MtaBton. — Sir  Henry  have  done  worse. 
D.  \Volff  was  accredited  as  envoy  eztraordi-       The  financial  situation  at  the  close  of  1884 

nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Sul-  was  desperate  in  the  extreme.    Lord  North-* 

tan  some  time  in  Jnly.    He  arrived  in  Con-  brook,  with  a  view  to  remedy  tiie  evil,  had  been 

stantinople  on  the  29th  Angast  of  this  year,  sent  to  Egypt  and  de  tiau  render  a  report  to 

and  was  received  the  next  day  by  the  Sultan,  the  Britisli  Government    The  memorandnm 

The  reported  object  of  Sir  Henry  Drammond  of  the  29th  of  November,  submitted  to  the  pow- 

Wolff's  visit  was  to  establish  an  entente  with  the  ers  for  their  approval,  contained  the  following 

Sultan  in  Egyptian  matters.  Considerable  oppo-  considerations: 

sition  was  made  in  England  to  his  appointment  1.  The  necessity  imposed  by  the  state  of  the 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  persona  grata  at  Egyptian  budget-  to  lighten  the  debt  by  caus- 
Constantinople  and  at  Cairo,  Sir  Henry  having  ing  the  creditors  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  in- 
declared  that  Tewfik  Khedive  was  nothing  else  terest. 

than  an  accomplice  in  the  massacre  of  Alexan-       2.  The  necessity  of  meeting  in  some  regular 

dria — a  charge  which  had  been  made  by  Sir  way  the  immediate  charges  imposed  upon  the 

William  Gregory,  Mr.  Blunt,  and  Mr.  Broadley,  country,  upon  the  one  part,  by  the  floating 

counsel  for  Arabi.  debt,  works  on  irrigation,  etc. ;  and  upon  the 

As  late  as  October  11,  advices  from  Constan-  other  part  by  the  indemnities  awarded  by  the 
tinople  stated  that  the  basis  of  an  agreement  Alexandria  Commission.  To  this  end  England 
arrived  at  was  a  reform  of  the  entire  civil,  proposed,  first,  the  emission  of  a  loan  of  £5,- 
military,  and  financial  government  of  Egypt ;  000,000,  the  product  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
autonomy  ;  exclusion  of  Turkish  troops ;  with-  ment  of  the  first  group;  and,  second,  a  new 
drawid  of  British  troops  when  safe.  Turkish  emission  of  bonds  of  the  privileged  debt,  to  be 
commissioners  and  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  indemnified  ot 
are  discussing  schemes  of  government.  Alexandria.    On  the  19th  of  January,  1885, 

The  fiigndi  Occipafloii.  —  This  was  a  long  counter  -  propositions  were  submitted  by  M. 
chapter  of  blunders  and  mishaps,  a  comedy  of  Jules  Ferry,  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
errors  alternated  by  dark  and  bloody  trage-  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  France,  and  ad- 
dies,  from  Arabi  to  the  Mahdi.  The  bombard-  dressed  to  Lord  Granville.  Briefly  stated,  they 
ment  of  Alexandria  had  been  prevented,  if  a  were  as  follow:  Instead  of  a  loan  of  £6,000,000 
month  earlier,  on  the  11th  of  June,  England  at  8(  per  cent.,  to  be  guaranteed  by  England, 
had  promptly  used  the  naval  forces  at  her  com-  covering  the  floating  debt,  and  the  creation  of 
mand  to  suppress  the  pitiless  massacre  of  her  £4,500,000  of  preferred  stock  at  4(  per  cent,  to 
subjects  on  that  day.  The  burning  of  the  city,  meet  the  Alexandria  indemnities,  there  should 
and  the  massacres  that  followed,  had  been  beapre-preferenceloan  of  £9,000,000  at  8|  per 
averted,  if  Admiral  Seymour  had  used  ordi-  cent,  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers.  The  Do- 
nary  care.  The  defeat  of  Hicks,  of  Graham,  main  and  Daira  revenues,  which  the  English 
and  of  Baker  was  the  consequence  of  England^s  plan  proposed  to  assign  as  security  for  the  £5,- 
vaulting  ambition  to  possess  the  Soudan,  while  000,000  loan,  are  to  remain  separately  adminin- 
Gordon^s  mission  was,  in  fact,  but  the  corol-  tered,  largely  by  French  officials,  and  applied 
lary  of  Lord  Dufferin's  proposition  to  abandon  to  their  special  objects  as  at  present  The  re- 
the  Soudan,  so  far  as  Egypt  was  concerned,  duction  of  interest  on  the  debt  all  around  is 
aud  then,  in  connection  with  the  railway  to  be  not  considered  admissible  by  the  powers,  but 
built  from  Suakin  to  Berber,  to  establish  an  they  assent  in  principle  to  the  levy  of  a  tax  of 
entente  with  the  Mahdi,  or,  as  Gordan  attempt-  6  per  cent  on  the  coupons  of  every  dass  of 
ed  to  do,  buy  him  off  with  money  and  reccg-  Egyptian  security,  should  it  be  necessary, 
nize  him  as  the  Emir  of  Eordofan,  Gordon  A  commiesion  d*enqitSte  is  suggested  in  order 
himself,  it  being  understood,  t4>  be,  as  he  an-  to  ascertain  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Egyp- 
nounced  in  proclamation,  the  Vail  or  Sultan  of  tian  treasury.  There  is  an  admission  of  the  prin- 
the  Soudan.  One  and  all  of  these  have  failed,  ciple  of  the  right  to  tax  foreigners  in  Egypt 
and  the  cost  in  treasure  and  precious  lives  is  a  The  powers  sSao  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
source  of  great  humiliation  to  England.  With  her  Migesty^s  Government  to  the  question  of 
three  years  of  «o-cnlled  reform  in  Egypt,  Eng-  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
land  has  not  succeeded,  either  in  military  or  and  point  out  that  Loi^  Granville  had  expressed 
civil  administration,  nor  in  politics.    The  army  a  favorable  opinion  to  an  agreement  on  that 
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subject  to  be  adopted  aod  enforced  bj  the  oon*  not,  however,  without  the  habitual  etcarmouehe 

cert  of  Europe.  which  makes  the  Turk  unutterable.    At  a  spe- 

These  proposals  produced  much  excited  de-  cial  Cabinet  council  at  Tildiz  Kiosk,  although 
bate  at  Cabinet  councils.  An  English  journal  the  Bultan  was  willing,  the  Grand  Vizier  raised 
of  that  day  declared  that  '*  it  is  impossible  not  objections— (1)  that  the  Porte  could  not  consid- 
to  discern  certain  indications  of  the  same  hos-  er  itself  bound  to  sign  a  convention  made  bj  a 
tile  spirit  in  the  recent  conduct  of  Germ  a-  foreign  government  outside  of.  its  owninitia- 
ny."  A  French  journal  said,  '*  These  propos-  tive :  (2)  that  it  was  urged  that  the  Porte  could 
als  were  intended  to  remind  England  that  her  not  be  a  party  to  any  coudition  for  the  guar- 
intervention  can  not  be  allowed  to  deprive  the  antee  of  the  loan ;  (8)  that  the  mention  in  the 
Egyptian  question  of  its  international  charac-  convention  of  the  necessitv  for  paying  the  in- 
ter and  interest."  demnities  for  the  bombardment  would  imply 

To  these  propositions  Lord  Granville  offered  the  recognition  of,  or  acquiescence  in,  the  re- 
amendments  which  appear  in  the  following  let*  sponsibility  for  an  act  of  a^rgression,  against 
ter,  addressed  to  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  which  at  the  time  the  Porte  had  formally  pro- 
8t  Petersbnrg,  and  Italy,  through  the  French  tested ;  and  (4)  that  the  ministers  could  not  ad- 
ambassador,  dated  Paris,  Jan.  28, 1885 :  *'  Lord  vise  the  Sultan  to  consent  to  that  clause  in  the 
Granville  has  submitted  to  our  ambassador  at  convention  under  which  his  Majesty  was  de- 
London  his  reply  to  our  united  communication  clared  to  accept  a  decree  of  the  Khedive  on 
upon  Egyptian  affairs.  The  English  Gk>vem-  the  subject  in  question.  When  this  became 
ment  recognizes  the  extent  of  the  concessions  known,  an  ultimatum  was  delivered,  declar- 
that  the  powers  make  in  consenting  to  the  ap*  ing  that  unless  a  prompt  decision  were  taken 
plication  of  tax  upon  strangers  and  the  tern-  sanctioning  the  loan,  the  payment  of  the  Egyp- 
pK>rary  sacrifice  in  favor  of  the  creditors  of  tian  tribute  would  be  suspended,  entailing  yir- 
Ejy^pt.  It  accepts  as  a  super-privileged  loan  of  tually  the  severance  of  Egypt  from  the  empire. 
£9,000,000  the  collective  guarantee  upon  the  The  re^ilt  of  this  financid  convention,  which 
basis  of  the  Turkish  loan  of  1855.  It  admits  the  was  ratified  by  the  French  Senate,  July  7, 1885, 
representation  d  la  cai$$e  de  la  dette  of  the  Gtor-  reasserts  the  authority  of  the  powers  in  Egypt, 
man  and  Russian  Gk>vemment8,  but  in  all  that  and  withholds  for  two  years  that  interference 
concerns  an  international  enquHe  to  be  made,  which  is  inevitable,  in  order  to  permit  England 
it  esteems  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  to  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  which 
would  imnre  in  this  moment  the  authority  of  she  has  signallv  failed  to  do  as  yet. 
the  Khedive,  and  the  success  of  bis  efforts  to  Mr.  Edward  Vincent,  financial  adviser  to 
re-establish  financial  order;  it  admits,  how-  the  Minister  of  Finance,  has  published  his 
ever,  that  in  two  years,  if  it  appears  then  ne-  financial  creed  for  1885.  He  says,  "  It  is  dear- 
cessary  to  render  permanent  the  service  im-  ly  the  duty  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
posed  upon  creditors,  an  international  eammit-  make  every  endeavor  to  resume  payment  in  fnll 
tumd'enqtUte  could  be  instituted,  like  that  one  in  1887."  He  estimates  the  revenue  for  1885 
which  preceded  the  law  of  liquidation.  The  at  £9,852,515,  to  which  he  adds  for  increased 
English  Government  adheres  to  the  views  of  tobacco  duties,  £140,000 ;  taxes  on  Europeans, 
Europe  in  all  that  touches  the  liberty  of  the  £100,000;  spirit-licenses,  £20,000;  reassess- 
Suez  Canal,  and  consents  that  the  question  may  ment  of  land  improved  by  irrigation,  £70,000 ; 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  treaty ;  finally,  it  optional  tax  in  lieu  of  the  eorvee,  £240,000 ; 
abandons  its  propositions  relative  to  loans,  and  total  revenue,  £9,922,515. 
administrators  of  the  Daira  and  the  Domains.  The  expenditure,  including  the^  Moukabala, 
The  result  of  the  communication  is  a  real  de-  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  the 
sire  for  conciliation  and  a  deference  for  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  amounts  to  £5.287,000. 
views  of  the  powers.  All  of  their  propositions  The  debt  charge,  including  the  new  loan,  and 
are  accepted;  the  principle  of  the  enquite  deducting  the  5  per  cent,  tax,  and  also  the 
being  admitted,  also  the  temporary  sacrifice  sinking  fund  on  the  Preference  and  Domain, 
asked  of  the  creditors.  I  do  not  see  any  great  now  abolished,  is  £8,688,699;  to  which  Mr. 
objections  against  the  acyoumment  to  two  years  Vincent  adds  the  cost  of  the  abolition  of  the 
of  the  eommimon  d^enquSte,  It  seems  logical  earvee.  £496,000 ;  reductions  in  the  land-tax, 
to  hope  that  the  situation  then  will  be  of  such  £200,000;  reduction  in  the  navigation  dues, 
a  nature  that  England  herself  will  recognize  the  £35,000 ;  and  abolition  of  the  export  duty  on 
ooeasion  to  re-establish  the  creditors  in  all  their  cereals,  £24,000;  total  expenditure,  £9,675,- 
rights.  I  think  we  may  then  accept  the  pro-  699;  leaving  a  surplus  of  £246,816.  Even  this 
pmed  basis,  and  that  there  is  an  interest  to  do  showing  of  a  hopeful  financier  is  gloomy,  and 
so  promptly.  The  resolution  of  the  English  the  shadow  of  the  Mahdi  and  a  threatened  in- 
Govemment  has  been  communicated  probably  vasinn  render  it  all  the  more  discouraging, 
to  tiie  ambassadors  at  London  of  all  the  pow-  The  returns  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
era  interested."                                  Fbbbt.     •  of  the  Egyptian  Government  up  to  the  end  of 

These  propositions  were  approved  by  the  July,  which  have  recently  been  made  public, 

powers,  and  were  signed  the  17th  March,  and  show  an  amelfbration  in  the  former  desperate 

were  subsequently  made  the  subject  of  a  decla-  condition  of  the  country. 

nitioD  and  imperial  firman  by  the  Sultan —  The  revenue  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
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1885  amonnted  to  £4,967,000,  against  an  aver* 
age  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  four 
previous  years  of  £4,826,000. 

The  land-tax  hu  sriven  to  1885 £8,077,000 

Ai  compared  with  the  four  prevloua  yean  whloh 

gaye 8,787,000 

The  costom-hotue  reTenoea  amoaot  to 41^7,000 

Ab  compared  with  former  jrear  of 412,000 

The  railway  receipls  amuant  to 880,000 

Aacompared  with  former  year  of 077,000 

The  expense  aocoont,  however,  may  show  a 
deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  years  1884  and  1885  were: 

BBCKIFTS. 


ITKMS. 

Land-tax 

Tax  on  date  treea 

Other  direct  taxes 

Indirect  taxee 

BallwaTt,  coatom-houae  of  Alex- 
andria, and  telegraphs 

Mail-boata 

Revenues  of  other  departments. 
Bent  of  OoTemment  property . . 

Miscellaneous 

Betained  Ibr  pensions 

New  taxes 

ToUl 

Less  short  receipts 

Total 


1884. 


£0,178,099 

80,099 

804,406 

1,908,548 

V8n,ooo 

108,900 
91,150 
79,900 
45,308 
68,781 

100,000 


£9,814,784 
800,000 


£0,114,784 


1885. 

£6,178,099 

89,099 

804,406 

.   8,001,800 

1,880,000 
08,000 
101,000 
78,000 
60,000 
00.000 
44,489 


£9,468,998 
609,298 


£8,884,094 


EXFEMDITUBES. 


ITEMS. 

Tribute 

ClTil  list  and  allowances.. . . 
Cabinet  of  Khedive  Tewfik 

Bondan 

Pensions 

Administrative  expenses.. . 

Totsl 

Service  of  debt 

Total 


1884. 

£078.897 

807,500 

58,818 

110,000 

850,886 

8,840,014 


1885. 


£4,780,066 
8,780,189 


£8,460,787 


£078,887 

897,600 

00,000 

100,000 

419,000 

8,088,409 

£4^668^0 


Hie  ItaUans  m  the  Bed  Sea. — ^The  interference  of 
the  Italian  Government  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  Admiral  Oaimi,  acting 
open  the  orders  from  Rome,  has  occupied  Mas- 
sowah,  and  hasissned  a  proclamation  annonno- 
ing'that  he  occupied  that  place  with  the  author- 
ity of  his  Government.  Recent  reports  go  to 
show  that  the  morale  of  the  Italian  army  of  oc- 
cupation is  not  all  that  is  desired,  and  that, 
what  with  the  hostility  of  hoth  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key, Italy  has  little  reason  for  self-congratula- 
tion in  what  promises  to  prove  a  fruitless  in- 
terference with  the  domain  of  Egypt. 

The  Aflhlr  ef  the  ^  Bosphere  i^gyptieB.')— The 
*'  Bosphore  Egyptien  ^'  was  a  journal  published 
in  French  in  Cairo  after  the  English  occupation. 
Its  columns  have  been  filled  with  caustic  criti- 
cisms of  the  English  administrators.  Certain 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  month  of  April 
of  this  year  were  deemed  particularly  offensive 
to  the  Government,  among  others  the  repro- 
duction of  an  alleged  proclaftiation  by  the 
Mahdi.  This  incident  having  incensed  the 
Khedive,  Nubar  Pasha  availed  Mmaelf  of  an 


old  order  of  suspension  and  caused  the  publi- 
cation of  the  jonrnal  to  be  suspended  on  tbe 
8th  of  April.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Nubar,  who  was  enraged  by  tbe  ex- 
posure of  some  of  his  well-known  methods  by 
the  "  Bosphore  Egyptien.'^  A  demand  was 
made  by  M.  Taillandier  for  reparation  and 
apology  in  the  breaking  open  of  the  ofBoe  of 
the  '^  Bosphore^^^  on  the  ground  that  the  act 
oonstituted  a  violation  ot  domicile.  On  the 
18th  of  April  M.  Freycinet  telegraphed:  ''De- 
mand immediately  tiiat  tJie  office  be  opened 
and  that  the  agents  be  punished.  Caase  the 
Government  to  understand,  in  courteous  bat 
firm  language,  that  if  the  French  Government 
does  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  reply  immedi- 
ately, the  Egyptian  Government  wiD  hear  fur- 
ther from  the  case.^'  Knbar  hesitated  to  re- 
ply, whereupon  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  Egypt  were  broken  off,  and  the 
diplomatic  agent  was  ordered  to  leave  Cairo. 
On  the  29th,  Egypt  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
France,  and  Nubar  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
French  consulate  and  offer  an  apology. 

The ''Bosphore  Egyptien"  thereupon  resumed 
publication,  but  its  editors  having  received 
notice  from  the  French  consulate  that  its  abu- 
sive tone  was  likely  to  prove  a  barrier  to  the 
policy  of  the  French  Government  in  Egypt, 
it  voluntarily  suspended  publication  on  the  Ist 
of  September.  The  coup  de  thidtre  is  made 
apparent  when  the  "  Bosphore "  is  succeeded 
by  a  journal  entitled  the  "  Progr^s  Egyptien.^' 

Geaenl  liordoii^8  Retam  tt  the  Saadaa. — Gen. 
Gordon  succeeded  Sir  Samuel  Baker  as  Gov- 
emor-Generfd  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces  in 
1874.  His  administration  of  those  provinces, 
in  contradiction  to  the  generally  accepted  opin- 
ion, was  neither  a  financial  nor  political  success, 
bnt  an  absolute  failure.  In  his  book,  "  Colonel 
Gordon  in  Central  Africa,"  he  admits  with  his 
natural  frankness  that  when  he  took  possession 
of  the  country  it  yielded  a  revenne  of  £579,- 
000.  In  1879,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Finances  in  Egypt,  he  acknowledged 
an  annual  deficit  of  £109,000  and  an  annual 
debt  of  £800,000.  After  five  years  of  wasteful 
administration,  which  can  not  be  held  to  re- 
flect in  any  way  npon  the  absolute  honesty  of 
the  man,  but  only  upon  his  want  of  adminis- 
trative capacity,  he  left  the  government,  in 
which  the  seeds  of  the  subsequent  revolt  had 
been  sown,  a  charge  upon  'the  government  at 
Cairo.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  was  averse  to  his  reappoint- 
ment to  the  Soudan,  an  aversion  which  was 
shared  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  was  the 
British  High  Commissioner  of  Finance  at  that 
time  in  Cairo,  and  who  had  been  the  medium 
of  correspondence  upon  that  subject 

In  January,  1884,  Gen.  Gordon  returned  to  the 
Soudan,  permission  to  do  so  having  been  ac- 
corded him  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Blunt  ckdmed  that  this  rash  venture 
was  wholly  without  Mr.  Gladstone's  knowl- 
edge or  consent.     Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
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said  in  the  House  of  CommonB  that  "  Gen.  death  of  Gordon,  all  combine  to  present  a  piot- 
Gocdon  went  not  for  the  purpose  of  recon-  nre  of  great  dramatic  interest.  Bnt  it  is  in 
qnering  the  Soudan,  or  to  persaade  the  chiefis  strange  contrast  to  the  lone  figure  who  months 
of  the  Soudan,  the  sultans  at  the  head  of  their  before  had  set  out  across  the  desert  of  Koroa- 
troops,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Egyptian  ko,  ostensibly  to  rescue,  but  who,  after  the  sao- 
Goyemment.  He  went  for  the  double  purpose  ritice  of  much  treasure  and  many  precious  lives, 
of  evacuating  the  country  by  extricating  the  has  failed  to  be  rescued. 
Egyptian  garrisons,  and  reconstituting  it  by  There  has  been  much  bitter  recrimination  in 
giving  back  to  these  sultans  their  ancestral  England  as  to  the  responsibility  that  attaches 
powers,  withdrawn  or  suspended  during  the  to  Mr.  Gladstone  tor  this  result.  It  is  difficult 
period  of  Egyptian  occupation.  We  are  un-  to  understand  in  what  way  the  statesman  of 
willing,  I  may  say  we  were  resolved  to  do  Midlothian  can  be  responsible.  Lord  Gran- 
nothing  which  should  interfere  with  the  pacific  ville,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  19  of  this 
scheme — the  only  scheme  which  promised  a  year,  said  :  ^*  Three  weeks  ago  we  had  cheerful 
satisfaotory  solution  of  the  Soudanese  difficulty,  messages  from  G^n.  Gordon,  with  whom,  at 
by  at  once  extricating  the  garrison  and  recon-  least,  we  had  got  into  somewhat  closer  com- 
stituting  the  country  npon  its  old  basis  of  local  munication,  and  our  troops  were  triumphing 
privileges."  over  many  material  and  luilitary  difficulties.  It 
Gen.  Gordon  sent  down  the  Nile,  during  the  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  at  a  moment  when 
SIX  months  of  leisure  that  followe<l  his  entree  we  were  expecting  to  hear  of  the  meeting  be- 
into  Khartoum,  600  Arab  (fellah)  soldiers  and  tween  Sir  Oharles  Wilson  and  Gen.  Gordon, 
2,000  civilians,  and  up  to  the  14th  of  Decem-  that  the  dreadful  news  arrived  that  that  in 
ber,  1884,  he  could  have  gone  himself  or  taken  which  military  attacks  and  attempts  to  starve 
the  garrison  to  the  succor  of  those  who  are  re-  the  garrison  had  failed,  was  accomplished  by 
ported  as  holding  out  even  now  in  Sennaar.  an  act  of  treachery  against  one  of  the  greatest 
Until  the  fall  of  Berber,  there  is  nothing  to  of  our  countrymen.  This  danger  had  hung 
prove  that  he  could  not  have  taken  away  all  over  Gen.  Gordon's  head  for  weeks  and  months, 
the  garrisons,  men,  women,  and  children.  In*  It  could  not  be  averted  by  any  precipitate  ac- 
stead  of  this,  he  proclaimed  himself  Sultan,  dis-  tion  on  our  part ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  have 
tributed  money  to  the  people,  proclaimed  the  been  accelerated  by  the  approacn  of  our  troops, 
re-eetablishment  of  slavery,  and  proffered  the  I  have  been  in  the  public  service  for  many 
Mahdi  the  emirate  of  Kordofan.  It  leaves  the  years,  and  in  my  own  experience  I  do  not 
impression  that  his  purpose  was  to  make  himself  remember  such  painful  circumstances  in  which 
in  fact  the  Saltan  of  the  country,  and  his  proffer  a  government  was  eddied  upon  to  form  a  very  se- 
to  the  Mahdi  would  seem  to  be  a  proof  of  this,  rious  and  grave  decision.  Before  stating  that  de- 
The  fatal  mistake  committed  by  Gordon  was  cision,  perhaps  yonrlordships  will  allow  me  very 
that  he  insisted  upon  believing  the  Mahdi  to  briefly  to  refer  to  the  character  of  Gen.  Gor- 
be  the  chief  of  a  simple  revolt  against  an  ac-  don's  mission.  When  that  distinguished  man, 
knowledged  oppression.  Gk)rdon  said:  "lam  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  unselfishness,  volnnteered 
convincch^  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  regard  to  go  to  Egypt,  his  instructions  were  to  go 
the  Mahdi  as  in  any  sense  a  religious  leader —  to  Suakin  ana  report.  He  was  also  author- 
he  personifies  popular  discontent  All  the  Son-  ized  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Egyp- 
danese  are  political  Mahdis,  as  all  Egyptians  are  tian  Government,  which  might  be  commnni- 
political  Arabis.  The  movement  is  not  relig-  oated  to  him  by  Sir  E.  Baring.  It  was  left  to 
ions,  but  an  outbreak  of  despair."  him  to  decide  whether  either  he  or  Col.  Stew- 
Circumstances  had  shown  that  Mohammed  art  should  proceed  to^Rhartonm.  On  his  ar- 
Ahmed  was  a  duly  accredited  agent  of  several  rival  in  Egypt,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Sir 
religions  societies.  As  early  as  1868  he  was  E.  Baring  and  the  Egyptian  Government,  and 
at  Khartoum,  and  there  received  religions  in  consequence  of  his  own  suggestion,  he  re- 
consecration,  and  was  admitted  into  the  eon-  oeived  full  powers  from  the  Khedive  as  gov- 
fririet  of  Sid-Abd-el-Kader,  Sid-el- Djilani,  and  emor.  It  was  understood  that  the  operations 
8id-es-Senonssi,  and  in  accordance  with  the  were  to  be  of  a  pacific  character.  I'he  gener- 
formnlas  of  his  initiation  had  sworn  to  conse-  al  expressed  himself  confident  that  the  power 
crate  his  body  and  soul  to  the  interests  of  of  the  Mahdi  had  been  exaggerated,  and  he  be- 
these  orders.  The  prophet's  ambition  was  lieved  that  with  time  and  patience  it  was  pos- 
therefore  beyond  the  price  thatGk)rdon  offered,  sible  to  evacuate  the  garrisons  and  also  to  es- 
which  the  Mahdi  refused  with  disdain.  tablish  some  form  of  native  government  in  the 
The  fliege  of  Kbartonm  that  followed,  the  Soudan.  He  telegraphed  that  he  considered 
investment  of  the  city  by  the  Mahdi,  the  expe-  there  was  no  danger  of  the  massacre  of  women 
dition  to  rescue  the  rescuer,  Stewart's  splendid  and  children.  He  was  asked  whether  the  re- 
march  across  the  desert,  the  battles  of  Abon-  port  of  the  sending  of  an  armed  force  to  Sua- 
klea  Wells  and  Metemneh.  and  death  of  the  kin  would  be  of  use.  His  reply  was,  that  he 
heroic  Stewart  and  his  gallant  comrades,  the  valued  much  more  the  rumor  of  the  force  than 
repnlse  of  the  river-fleet  under  Wilson  and  Lord  the  force  itself.  His  first  proclamation  was  of 
Beresford  in  sight  of  the  beleagnred  city,  the  a  pacific  character,  but  he  soon  afterward  sent 
full  of  Khartoum,  the  massacre,  and  the  reported  na  a  proposal  that  2^behr  Pasha,  to  whom  he 
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had  been  formerly  opposed,  shonld  be  sent  to  military  Bacoesses,  to  have  shown  oarselvee  in 

the  Soadan.    We  knew  that  Zebehr  Pasha  was  a  position  of  collapse  in  conseqnenoe  of  one  act 

the  deadly  foe  of  Gen.  Gordon — we  knew  it  of  treachery  far  from  our  troops?    My  lords, 

from  his  own  words — ^bnt  we  also  knew  that  the  decision  we  came  to,  after  grave  consid- 

the  appointment  woold  have  constituted  a  dan-  eration,  was  that  we  were  bound  to  teU  Lord 

ger  to  Gen.  Gordon  of  a  yerj  urgent  character,  Wolseley  what  our  political  object  was.    We 

a  menace  to  Egypt,  and  a  great  encouragement  told  him  that  it  was  to  check  the  advance  of 

to  the  slave  -  trade.    My  lords,  we  agreed  to  the  Mahdi,  and  for  that  purpose  to  destroy  his 

any  other  form  of  assistance  which  he  might  power  in  Khartoum.    We  have  left  entirely  to 

prefer,  and  we  placed  at  his  disposal  a  ^nm  of  Lord  Wolseley  the  discretion  of  either  attacking 

money  which  might  be  required  for  any  pur-  Khartoum  at  once,  or  at  a  later  period  in  the 

pose  he  deemed  necessary.    There  was  an  al-  autumn  of  this  year.    I  am  not  able  to  tell 

ternative  suggestion  made,  namely,  to  send  na-  your  lordghips  what  deciaon  Lord  Wolseley 

tive  soldiers  to  Wady  Halfai,  and  he  also  sug-  has  come  to ;  we  have  given  him,  at  his  request, 

? jested  the  opening  of  the  Berber  route  by  some  a  large  force  to  be  sent  to  6nid(in ;  and  a  rail- 
ndian  troops.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  way  is  being  made  from  that  port  to  Berber. ^^ 
of  the  military  authorities,  including  Sir  Eve-  Lard  Walsdey's  EipedUlMu — ^The  1st  of  Janu- 
lyn  Wood  and  Gen.  Stephenson,  that,  although  ary,  1885,  found  Gen.  Wolseley  established  at 
tbe  expedition  to  Berber  might  take  place,  it  Korti,  on  the  Kile.  The  Mahdi  was  reported  at 
was  one  of  great  danger  on  account  of  the  di-  Omdurman,  closely  investing  Khartoum.  Lord 
mate,  and  also  one  of  extraordinary  military  Wolseley  thus  held  one  angle  of  the  right-angled 
risk.  It  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  triangle  movement  which  had  Omdurman  or 
send  out  a  few  hundred  men — cavalry — who  Elhartoum  as  its  apex  and  obiective  point.  The 
might  arrive  at  Berber;  but  I  venture  to  ask  dispatchof  the  expedition  of  Sir  Herbert  Stew- 
your  lordships  what  would  have  been  their  art,  on  the  8th  of  January,  with  a  column  of 
position  if  they  had  arrived  ?  1,500  men,  across  the  Bayada  Desert  to  Gakdul 
"  With  regard  to  Gen.  Graham's  force,  it  was  and  Metemneh,  was  naturally  foUowed  by  a 
impossible  at  that  time  to  send  that  force ;  when  movement  under  Gen.  Earle  toward  Abou  Ha- 
lt was  finally  decided,  in  August  (1884),  to  send  med,  to  secure  his  base  and  protect  his  commu- 
out  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Gor-  nications,  which  were  constantly  being  threat- 
don,  the  great  preponderance  of  military  opin-  ened  by  the  enemy,  who  held  the  Korosko 
ion  was  in  favor  of  that  expedition  taking  the  Desert  route  at  Abou  Hamed. 
Nile  route.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  On  the  17th  January  Gen.  Stewart  was  at- 
many  eminent  officers,  and  by  others  who  were  tacked  with  desperation  by  the  enemy  at  Abou- 
competent  to  speak  on  the  subject.  There  klea  wells.  The  British  lost  9  officers  killed, 
were  not  only  military  advantages  but  politi-  including  Col.  Burnaby,  65  men  killed,  and  86 
ca]  advantages  connected  with  that  route.  The  wounded  (12  per  cent,  of  all  present  killed  or 
object  of  sending  the  expedition  was  primarily  placed  hon  de  combat)^  most  of  them  in  a  hand- 
to  rescue  Gen.  Gordon  and  those  to  whom  Gen.  to-hand  struggle  in  the  rush  made  into  the 
Gordon  considered  himself  in  honor  bound,  and  square.  On  the  19th,  at  sunrise,  Qen.  Stewart 
also  the  defense  against  an  attack  on  Egypt,  was  within  five  miles  of  the  river,  when  he  was 
There  were  other  aims,  viz.,  the  evacuation  of  again  attacked  in  force,  having  barely  time  to 
the  garrisons,  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  construct  tt  eertha.  Gen.  Stewart  received  a 
orderly  government,  and  the  checking  the  slave-  severe  wound,  from  which  he  died  on  the  16th 
trade.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  as  to  the  of  February  at  (rakdnl,  and  two  newspaper  cor- 
loss  of  Gen.  Gordon,  and,  supposing  that  to  respondents,  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  ^^  Standard,*' 
be  true,  there  were  three  ways  in  which  we  and  Mr.  Herbert  of  the*' Morning  Post," were 
could  deal  with  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  killed.  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  the ''  Daily  Telegraph," 
we  could  instruct  Lord  Wolseley  to  retreat ;  in  was  wounded.  When  Gen.  Stewart  was  wonnd- 
the  second,  to  concentrate  his  troops ;  thirdly,  ed,  the  command  devolved  upon  C^en.  Sir 
we  could  give  instructions  to  Lord  Wolseley  Charles  Wilson,  as  senior  officer.  The  march 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  the  Mahdi.  was  resumed  toward  Metemneh,  which  was 
As  to  the  first  alternative,  it  seemed  to  us  that  found  to  be  occupied  in  force.  Shendy  was 
there  were  overwhelming  objections  to  it,  both  then  bombarded  and  a  lodgment  effected  upon 
military  nnd  political.  It  woold  not  only  have  the  river,  where  four  of  Qen,  Cordon's  steam- 
exposed  Ecrypt,  which  we  are  bound  in  honor  ers  were  in  waiting.  The  commandant  landed 
to  defend,  to  great  danger  of  invasion,  bnt  it  500  men  and  five  guns  as  re-enforcements, 
woold  also  have  exposed  us  to  injury  and  in-  He  had  left  Khartoum  a  month  before,  and 
suit,  probably,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  reported  that  at  that  time  Gordon  wanted  for 
We  rejected  that  course.  Well,  with  regard  to  nothing ;  in  fact,  he  was  told  by  the  General 
negotiations,  we  never  shut  the  door  to  them,  to  ask  '*  why  they  had  come?"  On  the  24th 
either  through  Gen.  Gordon  or  Lord  Wolseley.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  left  in  two  steamers,  with 
But  what  overtures  has  the  Mahdi  ever  made  the  Sussex  regiment  and  the  black  troops,  for 
toward  negotiations  ?  And  even  for  the  pur-  Khartoum,  Col.  Boscawen  being  left  behind 
pose  of  negotiation,  how  could  we  have  taken  in  command  of  the  intrenchments  that  had 
up  a  worse  position  than,  notwithstanding  our  been  thrown  up  at  Gubat,  on  the  Nile.    Capt. 
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Pigott,  of  the  monnted  infantry,  and  three  proved  more  than  a  match  for  G^n.  Graham, 

men,  were  dispatched  with  the  news  to  Lord  who  was  charged  with  the  operations  from 

Wolseley,  at  Rorti,  where  they  arrived  in  safe-  Saakin.    On  the  22d  of  March  8ir  John  Mc- 

ty  on  the  28th.    Lord  Wolseley  had  already  Neill,  in  command  of  the  Berkshire  regiment, 

dispatched  a  strong  convoy  of  re-enforcements  the  marines,  and  a  part  of  the  Indian  contin- 

to  Gakdnl,  and  other  regiments  suhseqnently  gent,  moved  ont  of  camp  five  miles  from  Sna- 

followed  under  command  of  Sir  Redvers  Bal-  kin  in  the  direction  of  Tamai.    The  squares 

ler.    On  the  28th  of  January  Sir  Oharles  Wil-  advanced  across  the  desert,  the  Berkshire  regi- 

son  advanced  within  dight  of  Khartoum  under  ment  and  marines  in  front,  with  four  Gardner 

a  hot  fire  of  rifies  and  siege  -  pieces  posted  guns,  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  a  detachment  of 

on  the  river-shore.     The   flag-staff,  it  was  engineers  following,  and  a  second  b^ato  com- 

olaimed,  was  seen  on  the  summit  ef  the  Gov-  posed  of  Indians  and  a  camel-train.   They  were 

ernment-House,  hut  Gordon^a  flag  no  longer  suddenly  surprised  hy  a  large  force  of  the 

surmounted  it.    Sir  Oharles  Wilson,  therefore,  enemy  and  considerahly  cut  up.    The  enemy 

determined  to  return,  and  proceeded  down  charged  with  reckless  courage,  leaping  over 

Btreara  under  a  heavy  fire.    It  was  reported  to  the  low  zeriha  to  certain  death.    Their  loss  is 

them  that  Khartoum  had  fallen,  through  the  estimated  at  1,600,  while  that  of  the  Englbh 

treachery  of  Farag  (this  has  been  denied),  and  was  very  severe,  and  a  number  of  officers  were 

that  GK>rdon  had  been  killed.     The  steamer  killed  or  wounded. 

Borddne,  on  the  81st,  struck  upon  a  rock  and  As  late  as  August  29  of  this  year,  H.  M.  S. 
was  wrecked ;  the  troops,  however,  were  gal-  Grappler  bombarded  the  rebels  and  put  them 
lantly  rescued  by  Lord  Oharles  Beresford,  and  to  flight.  Osman  Digna,  it  is  said,  uas  gone 
returned  safely  to  Gubat.  Sir  Oharles  Wilson  to  command  the  operations  in  the  siege  of  Kas- 
has been  severely  criticised  for  his  failure  to  sala,  which  town,  notwithstanding  the  many 
proceed  to  Khartoum  on  the  22d,  and  not  hav-  accounts  of  its  capitulation,  still  holds  out. 
ing  pushed  into  Khartoum  in  order  to  ascertain  Later  information  reports  that  Kas  Aloui,  the 
Gen.  (Gordon's  fate  beyond  a  doubt.  These  Abyssinian  general,  with  a  considerable  army 
charges  have  been  mode  the  subject  of  parlia-  of  Abyssinians,  has  gone  to  the  rescue  of  Kas- 
mentary  discu^ion  and  investigation,  but  noth-  sala,  and  has  defeated  Osman  Digna,  and  slain 
ing  has  been  found  to  justify  the  reflections  8,000  of  the  Arabs. 

made  against  Sir  Oharles.  Admiral  Hewitt,  of  tlie  British  navy,  the 
The  conflicting  accounts  of  the  manner  of  reader  will  remember,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
the  death  of  Gen.  Gordon  and  the  Europeans  to  Adowa  from  Massowah  in  January,  1884,  to 
said  to  have  been  slain  at  the  same  time,  are  make  a  treaty  with  King  John,  and  the  expe- 
entirely  apocryphal,  and  may  be  discarded,  in  dition  of  this  Abyssinian  command  is  supposed 
which  case  there  is  room  for  the  belief  ex-  to  be  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  Admiral 
pressed  in  some  quarters  that  Gordon  may  be  Hewitt,  with  -  a  view  to  obtaining  the  aid  of 
alive,  and  that  he  abandoned  Khartoum,  and  King  John  in  opposing  the  Mahdi 
in  his  steamers  either  went  to  join  the  garri*  Amit  tf  ZeMir  Pishiu — On  the  16th  of  March 
son  at  Sennaar,  or  kept  on  his  way  to  Gondo-  of  this  year,  Zebehr  Pasha,  in  consequence  of 
koro,  his  former  seat  of  government.  A  few  information  received  from  Lord  Wolseley,  was 
months  more  may  determine  that  which,  at  this  arrested  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter.  He 
moment,  is  presented  as  a  possibility  only.  was  taken  on  board  of  H.  M.  S.  Iris,  at  Alex- 
Prince  Hassan,  brother  of  the  Khedive,  on  andria.  His  two  sons,  in  cha^  of  the  police, 
the  18th  of  February  wtis  sent  up  to  join  the  were  ei\ao  brought  down  from  Cairo  and  placed 
English  forces  with  the  ulteritir  object  of  nam-  on  board  the  same  ship,  which  sailed  from 
ing  him  the  Governor  General  of  the  Soudan.  Alexandria  with  sealed  orders.  It  has  since 
Lord  Wolseley  befican  his  retrograde  move-  transpired  that  father  and  sons  have  been  in- 
ment  on  the  28d  of  February.  On  the  28th  carcerated  at  Gibraltar.  Zebehr  is  charged 
€^n.  Buller  and  Lord  Oharles  Beresford  ar-  with  being  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
rived  back  at  Korti.  Gen.  Brackenbury,  who  Mahdi,  cognizant  of  the  Mahdi's  movements, 
succeeded  to  Gen.  Earle,  killed  on  the  9th  Feb-  and  a  party  to  the  death  of  Gen.  Gordon, 
ruary  near  Dulka  Island,  also  was  ordered  back  Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa  was  the  Governor  of 
to  Korti.  Lord  Wolseley  established  his  head-  Berber  in  1874  and  in  1884.  He  was  highly 
quarters  at  Dongola.  esteemed  by  Gen.  Gordon  and  his  chief  of 
In  July  of  this  year  Lord  Wolseley  was  staff,  and  when  the  former  returned  to  the 
summoned  by  telegraph  to  return  to  England.  Soudan  in  1884,  it  was  Khalifa  who  escorted 
He  transferred  the  chief  command  of  the  Brit-  him  safely  from  Korosko  to  Berber,  and  thence 
ish  force  in  Egypt  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  F.  Ste-  to  Khartoum.  He  surrendered  Berber  when 
phenson.  It  is  assumed  that  Lord  Wolseley  overpowered  by  the  troops  of  the  Mahdi.  and 
returned  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  was  taken  prisoner.  He  arrived  in  Alexandria 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  with  refer-  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  claims  that  he  was 
ence  to  f  ature  military  movements  in  the  Son-  sent  into  Lower  Egypt  to  announce  the  coming 
dan,  and  to  determine  the  line  of  frontier  that  of  the  Mahdi,  but  that  he  took  the  occasion 
may  be  ascribed  to  Egypt.  to  come  in  and  submit  to  the  Khedive. 
Ha  SttMllw  at  Saakla* — Osman  Digna  has  The  Mahdi  is  reported  to  have  died  on  the 
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6th  of  the  Ramadan  (Jnne  21),  of  spotted  fever  tral  Africa.  The  irregalar  troops,  known  as 
or  small-poz.  The  Caliph  Abdallah  has  been  Bbtariahy  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  mer- 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  chants  at  Ebartoura,  are  c(»nposed  of  the  na- 
Death  af  Olhrler  Pain. — The  **Intransigeant,^'  tives  of  Dongola,  and  are  called  Dongohvm. 
M.  Rochefort^s  joamAl,  on  tlie  17th  of  Aagast,  Mohammed  Achmed  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
pablished  a  letter  from  one  Selikowitch,  in  terested  in  these  eompMrs^  bat  shortly  aftw 
which  the  latter,  who  had  been  in  the  **  Intel-  became  religions,  and,  after  instruction  in  Uie 
ligence  Service  "  of  the  English  army  in  the  Koran,  retired  to  the  island  of  Abba,  situated 
Sondan,  asserts  that  Olivier  rain  had  been  shot  in  the*Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  NUe),  in  18^  north 
by  order  of  the  military  authorities.  The  latitude.  There,  surrounded  by  the  Bagarrah 
English  military  authorities,  replying  to  these  tribes,  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  resembling  the 
accusations  under  date  of  the  21st  August,  said :  Bedouins  of  Lower  Egypt,  he  sained  a  reputa- 
Pain  went  up  the  river  in  the  spring  of  1888,  tion  for  sanctity  which  caused  him  to  be  looked 
with  the  object  of  joining  the  Mahdi ;  he  was  npon  by  the  simple  people  as  the  chosen  mes- 
obliged  to  return  to  Halfai  and  to  Esneh,  but  senger  of  Gt)d— el-Mahdi. 
he  succeeded  in  the  month  of  July,  due  to  the  The  spirit  of  discontent  which  had  been  bred 
influence  of  a  French  inspector  of  sugars  at  among  tne  compatriots  and  followers  of  Zebehr, 
Erment  with  the  Bedouins,  and  went  to  Obeid,  who  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  Governor- 
where  he  arrived  last  year;  then  be  went  to  General  of  Khartoum  (Ismail  Pasha  Ayoube), 
the  Mahdi  at  Rahod.  He  did  not  go  to  Khar-  and  imprisoned  in  Cairo,  where  he  had  gone  to 
toum  with  the  Mahdi,  but  died  last  autumn  on  plead  the  justness  of  his  cause,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  White  Nile,  en  route  for  Omdurman.  This  the  Donoolowee  merchants  in  Elhartonm  by 
is  confirmed  by  several  witnesses,  Hussein  the  proclamation  of  a  monopoly  of  ivory  (]»- 
Khalifa,  MuraUi  Bononi,  and  others.  Major  sued  by  Col.  Gordon,  in  1874),  were  the  germs 
Kitchner,  under  date  of  22d  August,  says:  that  bred  the  present  insurrection.  The  re- 
**  The  story  of  the  death  of  Pain  is  false.  I  ligious  institution  of  Sid-es-Senoussi,  like  those 
never  received  any  instructions  about  Pain,  of  Sid-el- Azhar  and  Sid- Abd-el-Kader  and  Sid- 
and  I  never  attempted  to  take  him."  el-Djilani,  who  are  on  the  qui  vwe  to  convert  a 
M.  Rochefort  called  meetings  of  indignation  popular  discontent  into  a  religions  crusade  in 
in  Paris,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  interest  of  the  Faith,  seized  the  opportunity 
that  Lord  Lyons  should  be  kept  as  a  hostage,  to  confer  upon  the  hermit  in  the  oave  of  the 
The  French  Government  was  obliged  to  take  Island  of  Abba  the  title  of  Prophet, 
note  of  these  proceedings  in  the  interest  of  These  religions  institutions  have  their  tUge 
order,  and  suggested  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  the  in  Cairo,  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers.  Sidi 
British  Government  that  it  would  be  desirable  Mohammed  Ben  Ali  es-Senoussi  is  said  to  have 
to  furnish  loyally  on  its  side  all  information  been  the  founder.  He  was  born  in  Algeria,  in 
establishing  the  fact  of  Paints  death,  and  under  the  neighborhood  of  Montagavem ;  by  profes- 
what  circumstances  it  occurred.  Nothing  fur-  sion  a  jurisconsult,  he  was  initiated  at  an  early 
ther  has  been  learned  of  the  matter.  age  into  the  mystic  philosophy  of  the  Chad- 
Death  of  HTif,  King  tf  IlgandL — The  death  of  heliya.  He  left  Algeria  and  went  to  Cairo, 
King  M'Ts6  has  been  again  reported,  this  time  where  he  taught  law  and  theology  in  the  Uni- 
as  having  occurred  on  October  11,  1884.  He  versity  of  El  Azhar;  thence  to  Mecca,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  M'Wauga,  became  the  disciple  of  Ahmed  Ben-Ed ris,  the 
a  lad  whom  the  missionaries  claim  to  have  great  doctor  of  Chadhelism,  and  at  his  death 
converted.  No  explanation,  however,  has  been  was  designated  as  his  successor.  The  doctrine, 
given  of  the  means  by  which  the  news  has  of  which  Sidi  Mohammed  became  the  apostle, 
been  received,  and  it  may  therefore  be  consid-  consisted  in  rendering  homage  to  God  ahme ; 
ered  as  doubtful.  MTs^  was  first  visited  by  to  honor  the  saints  during  this  life,  but  without 
Speke,  then  by  Chains  Long,  and  snhsequently  continuing  to  venerate  them  after  their  death, 
by  Stanley.  The  latter,  entirely  ignoring  the  not  excepting  Mohammed,  the  most  perfect  of 
visits  of  the  explorers  who  had  preceded  hinu  all  men ;  to  renounce  the  world,  and  not  to  per- 
wrote  a  fantastic  account  of  the  genealogy  of  mit  thd  luxury  of  ornament,  except  to  women ; 
MTs6,  and  ended  by  converting  him  to  Chris-  that  men  should  look  only  to  their  wei^>ons  of 
tianityl — a  feat  which  a  few  days  afterward  war,  and  obey  those  chiefs  only  who  rigidly 
had  a  singular  disproval,  when  MTs6,  in  order  followed  the  precepts  of  their  religion ;  to 
to  show  his  accuracy  of  aim  (to  M.  Linant,  who  have  no  relation  with  a  Christian  or  a  Jew,  and 
was  then  visiting  him),  leveled  a  gun  at  one  of  to  consider  all  as  enemies  who  are  not  tributary 
his  wives  and  blew  her  brains  out.  to  the  faithful ;  that  the  law  of  *^  Djehad,-'  or 
The  luirrectloa  of  Ht kanMd  Aeliaed,  el-HahdL  holy  war,  opens  to  the  believer  a  seductive  per> 
— Mohammed  Achmed  was  bom  at  Dongola,  speed ve ;  to  the  fervent  soul,  the  sensual  joys 
in  the  town  of  Khanag,  in  the  year  1842.  His  of  a  future  life ;  to  the  ^*  Mocgahed,'^  who  fights 
father  was  a  carpenter  and  boat-builder.  Mo-  for  his  faith,  the  delights  of  "  Dieuna,^^  para- 
hammed,  like  many  of  his  nomadic  people,  went  disc ;  to  the  deserter,  the  pains  of  "  Gehennah  *' 
to  Khartoum.  There  the  Dongolowee  are  en-  — ^hell.  In  these  e(rr{frhrie9  the  hatred  of  the 
gaged  in  the  ivory -trade  and  slave  r<u9ia$  car-  Frank  and  Israelite  is  engendered  and  nnr- 
ri^  on  by  the  Zeribas  formed  throughout  Cen-  tnred.    And  there  the  doctrine  of  Panislamiam 
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is  taught  and  spread  to  those  hundred  millioos  shoda,  was  made  of  better  material :  of  his  own 

of  the  r'aithfal  who  long  for  that  universal  em-  accord  he  marched  against  the  Mahdi,  who  held 

pire  pr jinised  them  hj  the  Koran.  Uie  mountain  of  Gaofr,  150  miles  northwest  of 

The  thirteenth  centnry  was  abont  to  dose,  Kaka,  on  the  White  NUe^  hat  saffered  a  defeat 

and  the  fourteenth  of  the  Hegira,  as  foretold,  on  account  of  his  insufficient  numbers, 

would  open  to  the  world  of  believers  an  era  of  Raouf  Pasha  was  recalled  on  the  4th  of 

grosperity,  of  grandeur  and  glory.    Sidi  Mo-  March,  1882,  and  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  was  ap- 

ammed  Ben  Aii  es-Senoussi,  at  Mecca,  there-  pointed  to  succeed  him.    In  order  to  show  the 

upon  sent  his  trusty  agents  to  Mohammed  el-  wretched  character  of  the  administration  of 

Aohmed  in  his  cave  at  Abba.     They  found  the  Soudan,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in 

him  upon  his  knees  at  prayer.    Touching  his  the  interregnum  Giegler  Pasha  assumed  tem- 

shonlder  with  the  tip  or  his  finger,  as  if  there  porary  charge.    This  was  one  of  Gen.  Gordon^s 

were  impiety  in  the  act,  the  deputy  disclosed  appointments.     Giegler,  an  uneducated  Ger- 

the  object  of  his  visit.    *^  The  Sid-es-Senoussi,^*  man,  who  had  occupied  some  inferior  position 

said  he,  **  bids  me  say  to  you  that  you  are  prior  to  his  arrivsJ  in  the  Soudan  as  a  common 

called  to  take  charge  of  an  army.^'  workman  on  the  telegraph,  had  been  created, 

Moliammed  remained  for  several  moments  as  in  a  spirit  of  caprice  and  derision,  by  Gen.  Gor- 
if  in  prayerful  meditation,  and  then  replied  that  don,  a  bey  and  then  a  wuha.  Gen.  Gordon,  it 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  live  apart  from  the  strife  is  necessary  to  say,  had  at  the  same  time  made 
of  the  world  unless  Gk>d  ordered  otherwise,  several  of  his  servants,  including  his  cook  and 
**  But  it  is  God  who  orders  it,'*  replied  the  ora-  valet,  officers  of  the  Soudan,  with  the  rank  and 
tor;  ^^ Sid-es-Senoussi  has  had  the  revelation,  pay  of  generals  of  brigade  (of  these,  Gessi 
and  thou  art  declared  to  be  the  Mahdime^  the  rasha  was  also  one).  U  is  also  a  part  of  the 
Sublime.  Thou  canst  not,  then,  by  an  excess  of  history  of  the  insurrection  that  they  oontrib- 
humility,  abstain  f^om  the  designs  of  Allah  upon  uted  not  a  little  to  the  rebellious  spirit  in  the 
thee.*'  The  other  deputies  thereupon  clapped  Soudan.  The  people  of  the  Soudan,  not  un- 
their  hands,  and  Mohammed,  rising,  took  the  like  the  negroes  on  the  Southern  plantations  in 
proffered  sword  and,  rallying  it  aloft,  cried,  *'*'  El  America,  objected  strongly  to  being  commanded 
Hamdou,  illah  I  *'  (Praise  be  to  Gtod !)  Turning  by  those  of  their  own  caste. 
to  those  around  him,  he  cried :  "  O  ye  Motuli-  On  the  6th  of  April  the  garrison  of  the  town 
mine  (resigned  to  the  will  of  God),  here  I  of  Sennaar  attacked  a  large  force  of  Arabs  led 
am  the  naenr  el  Din  (the  aid  of  tliy  religion),  by  a  nephew  of  the  Mahdi,  but  they  were  re- 
May  God  keep  me  upon  the  necks  of  the  infi-  pelled,  and,  retreating,  shut  themselves  up  in 
del,  and  may  his  benediction  rest  upon  us  I  ifo-  the  town,  which  was  given  up  to  murder, 
ehdilah  !  "  plunder,  and  fire.   Fourteen  foreign  merchants. 

The  ttltfnuu  of  Khartoum  pronounced  against  nine  officers,  and  one  hundred  soldiers,  were 

Mohammed  Aohmed,  and  he  was  likewise  dis-  put  to  death.    The  Ghillouks  were  now  in  re- 

credited  at  Oairo  and  Constantinople,  but  it  was  volt.    On  the  15th  of  April  another  detach- 

of  little  avail,  for  the  cause  of  the  False  Proph*  ment  was  sent  against  the  enemy,  and  was  cut 

et  grew  steadily,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  to  pieces,  with  a  loss  of  150,  by  the  rebels  at 

weakness  of  the  Egyptian  governor.    Early  in  Mesalameh. 

Jnly,  1881,  Raouf  Pasha,  then  Governor-Gen-  On  the  8d  of  May  Giegler  Pasha,  at  the  head 
oral  of  Khartoum,  ordered  Mohammed  Achmed  of  a  considerable  force,  attacked  Sherif  Ahmed 
to  return  to  Khartoum.  A  battalion  of  black  Taha  near  Abou  Haraz,  on  the  Blue  Nile.  The 
soldiers  was  sent  to  enforce  his  authority.  On  sheik  Abd-el-Kerim  Bey,  chief  of  the  power- 
the  11th  of  Auffust  they  reached  Abba.  The  ful  Shukuriyeh  tribe,  2,000  of  whom  were 
troops  debarked  and  advanced  toward  the  mounted  and  dad  in  armor,  in  reality  com- 
cave  of  the  Mahdi,  where  they  suddenly  found  manded.  The  rebel*  were  routed,  and  the  head 
themselves  in  an  ambush  surrounded  by  4,000  of  the  sherif  was  sent  to  Khartoum  and  ex- 
men  armed  with  swords  and  lances.  The  sur-  posed  in  the  streets.  Giegler,  having  charge  of 
prised  soldiers  fired  a  volley  and  fled,  leaving  the  telegraphs,  said  nothing  to  the  Government 
120  of  their  party  dead  upon  the  field.  Raouf  of  the  victory,  due  entirely  to  Abd-el-Kerim 
Pasha,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  ordered  all  Bey,  of  the  Shukuriyeh,  but  claimed  the  honor 
the  available  troops  from  Khartoum,  Sennaar,  for  himself.  It  naturally  alienated  the  tribe 
Fashoda,  Kordofan,  and  Berber,  to  assemble  from  the  Government. 
near  Kawa,  on  the  White  Nile.  The  garrisons  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  reached  Khartoum  on 
were  really  depleted  for  this  expedition ;  1,400  the  11th  of  May,  1882,  and  assumed  the  duties 
troops  were  thus  concentrated  at  Kawa.  Raouf  of  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  At  Khar- 
was  a  cowardly,  timid  man,  with  no  military  toum  Uie  formation  of  irregular  regiments  of 
knowledge;  he  did  not  attack  the  enemy,  as  Shaggyeh  and  Dongolowee  was  being  actively 
common  sense  and  duty  dictated,  and  deserved  pushed  forward.  Re-enforcements  were  com- 
to  have  been  shot,  and  would  have  been  by  any  mg  in  from  Berber,  and  were  mostly  sent  into 
other  but  the  Egyptian  Government.  Prompt  Kordofan,  where  great  insecurity  prevailed, 
action  at  the  moment  would  have  crushed  what  One  thousand  troops  had  been  pushed  forwiffd 
was  in  fact  a  local  and  comparatively  insignifi-  to  Kordo&n.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Tusef 
oant  rebellion.    Raachid  Bey,  the  Mudir  of  Far  Pasha  marched  againat  the  Mahdi,  stiU  on  the 
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Gadir  mountain ;  on  the  17th  of  Jane  he  met  Ali-el-Din  Pasha,  Governor  of  the  Red  Sea 

the  rebels  in  a  densely  wooded  ooantry,  and  Provinces  at  Saakin,  became  the  moving  spirit 

was  routed,  and  his  confmahd  was  badly  cat  by  which  tbese  timid  and  doubting  troops  were 

ap.    In  Kordofan  the  rebels  attacked  Bara  on  quickly  dispatched  across  the  desert.    By  the 

Jane  28,  bat  were  repelled  with  great  loss.  middle  of   February,   1888,   100  dismounted 

Toward  the  end  of  June  the  works  of  de-  cavalry,  100  gunners,  and  three  regiments  had 

fense  for  the  protection  of  Khartoum  were  been  sent  forward.    Lieut-Gol.  Stewart,  of  the 

begun  at  the  south  of  the  town.     Abd-el-  Eleventh  Hussars,  arrived  in  Khartoum  on  the 

Kader  resolved  to  form  negro  battalions,  and  16th  of  December.    He  had  been  sent  by  the 

every  slave-owner  in  Khartoum  was  called  English  Government  to  inquire  into  the  true 

upon  to  give  up  a  certain  number  of  slaves  for  state  of  affairs.    In  the  mean  time  five  battal- 

the  purpose.    In  August  a  state  of  siege  was  ions,  4,170  men,  had  arrived  from  Cairo,  and 

proclaimed  in  the  city.    Five  forts  had  been  were  encamped  at  Omdurman.    On  the  11th 

constructed,  each  armed  with  one  gun.    The  of  February  a  messenger  arrived  at  E^Jiartoum, 

town  was  divided  into  four  military  sections,  confirming  the  news  that  Bara  had  fallen  on 

and  pickets  patrolled  the  streets  both  day  ana  the  5th  of  January.    By  this  surrender  2,000 

night.    As  a  further  proteotiou,  a  canid  was  troops,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms 

out  south  of  the  town,  joining  the  two  branch- .  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

es  of  the  Nile,  but  not  till  November.    The  rebels.    Five  days  afterward  the  news  arrived 

Kababish  Arabs,  an  important  tribe  occupying  that  El-Obe!d  had  capitulated  on  the  17th  of 

a  large  tract  between  Kordofan  and  Dongola,  January,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Kordofan 

were  in  revolt,  and  w^ere  encamped  within  a  was  in  the  hands  of  the  MahdL 

day's  march  of  Khartoum.  Abd-el-Kader  took  the  field  on  the  13th  of 

During  July  and  August  minor  engagements  February,  and  on  the  24th  defeated  the  enemy 

were  fought  upon  the  lines  of  communication  at  Me^ra-el-Dai,  and  agahi  on  the  4th  of  March 

between  the  White  Nile  and  Kordofan^  which  at  Sekh6dy. 

almost  always  resulted  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  On  the  4th  of  March  Ool.  Hicks  reached 
The  commercial  town  of  Shott,  on  the  road  Khartoum,  and  with  him  Lieut.-Col.  Colbonie, 
from  Duem,  on  the  White  Nile,  to  El-Obeid,  Lieut.-Col.  Goetlogen,  Maj.  Martin,  Maj.  Far- 
was  totally  destroyed,  the  male  population  was  quhar,  Oapt  Warner,  Capt.  Massey,  Evans 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  Walker,  and  Surg. -Gen.  Rosenberg.  CoL 
were  carried  off  into  captivity.  Hicks  had  been  appointed  chief- of-staff  of  the 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  insurgent  army  of  the  Soudan^  with  local  rank  of  major- 

forces  were  divided  into  three  principal  groups :  general — but  it  was  mtended  that  he  should  di- 

The  Mahdi,  with  his  troops,  on  the  mountain  of  rect  and  be  responsible  for  all  preparations  and 

Gadir,  in  the  Takalla  district ;  a  second  army  operations ;  in  fact,  that  he  should  in  reality 

was  in  Kordofan ;  and  a  third  stretched  along  be  the  commander-in-chief,  while  nominally 

the  White  Nile  from  Duem  to  Abba  on  the  holding  a  subordinate  post.    Suleiman  Nyasi, 

western  bank,  and  from  Kawa  to  Marabieh  on  whose  military  career  dated  back  to  the  days 

the  eastern.    On  the  19th  of  August  the  rebels  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Crimean  War,  was 

were  again  defeated  near  Bara,  and  £l-0beld  consequently  named  to  the  chief  command, 

was  subsequently  revictualed.  but  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  pay 

The  rebels,  <H>erating  dong  the  western  bank  strict  attention  to  and  carefully  follow  out  Gen. 

of  the  White  Nile,  under  Ahmed  Wad-el-Mak-  Hicks's  instructions  and  plans ;  but  his  indo- 

shef,  were  attacked  by  the  Egyptian  troops  near  lence,  apathy,  and  ignorance,  and  apparent 

Duem  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  routed,  leav-  malignity  and  jealousy,  caused  him  to  act  in 

ing  8,500  dead  on  the  field.    This  defeat  frus-  anything  but  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  given 

trated  the  march  upon  Khartoum.    The  Mahdi  him  at  Oairo.    On  the  26th  of  March  Ali-el-Din 

now  took  the  field  in  person  and  advanced  upon  Pasha  was  proclaimed  Gk>vernor- General  of 

El-Obeid.    The  garrison  at  El-Obeid  consisted  Khartoum  and  the  Soudan,  and  on  the  same 

of  6,000  men,  armed  with  Remington  rifles,  day  Hussein  Pasha  left  for  Sennaar,  to  inform 

sent  them  by  Abd-el- Kader  in  anticipation  of  Abd-el-Kader  of  his  removal  from  office.  After 

a  siege.    On  the  8th  of  September  the  Mahdi  months  of  preparation  and  inngnificant  skir- 

made  an  assault,  repeated  on  the  11th  and  mishes  with  the  enemy.  Gen.  Hicks,  on  the  9th 

14th,  which  was  repelled  with  great  loss.    The  of  September  (1888),  set  in  motion  a  column 

Mahdi  was  now  deserted  by  many  of  his  fol-  estimated  at  10,000  men,  four  Krupp  field-guns, 

lowers.    At  El-Kona,  however,  the  Egyptians  six  Nordenfeldts,  600  horses,  and  5,600  camels, 

under  Ali  Satfi  Bey  had  been  attacked.    The  to  attack  the  Mahdi  at  El-Obeld.     On  the 

losses  of  the  Egyptians,  including  Satfi,  were  19th  of  November  a  messenger  returned  to 

1,100  killed,  and  1,160  rifies  and  a  large  quan-  Khartoum  with  the  astounding  intelligence  of 

tity  of  ammunition  and  stores.  the  entire  destruction  of  this  expeditionary 

Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  then  telegraphed  that  force, 

he  must  have  10,000  men.    In  November,  2,000  In  the  mean  time  the  operations  from  Siiakin 

to  8,000  men  who  had  fought  under  Arabi  had  were  far  from  satisfactory.    Osman  Digna,  a 

been  concentrated  at  the  Barratge  on  the  Nile,  well-known  slave-dealer,  assisted  by  his  neph- 

and  were  being  equipped  for  the  expedition,  ews  Ahmed  and  Fagi  Digna,  had  raised  Uie  £r> 
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kowit,  Sherah,  Miahab,  MiKudofP,  and  Binhi-  denoe,  bat  which  is  nerertheleasabaolatelj  con- 

rieh  tribes,  in  the  name  of  the  Mabdi.    Tewfik  flicting.    On  the  14th  of  December,  1884,  Gor- 

Bey  immediately  Bommoned  Digna  to  come  to  don  wrote  that  thtf  city  could  not  hold  out 

him  at  Sinkat.    He  arrived  on  the  $th  of  An-  more  than  ten  days.    Since  the  8d  of  Novem- 

ffoflt,  bat  accompanied  by  aboat  1,600  armed  her  commnnications  had  been  cat  with  Om- 

followers,  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  dnrraan,  and  rations  were  scarce.    It  appears 

Mahdi  the  surrender  ofSinkat  and  Snakin,  with  that  on  the  6th  of  January,  18S5,  Gordon  al- 

all  the  arms  and  treasure  they  contained.    This  lowed  all  the  inhabitants  who  wished  to  quit 

being  refused,  Digna  attacked,  but  was  re-  the  city  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  Uie  Mahdi. 

pelled,  and  retired  with  a  loss  of  sixty-three  Out  of  84,000,  20,000  took  advantage  of  the 

killed  and  many  wounded.  permission.    On  the  18th  Omdurman  capitu- 

On  the  18th  of  October,  166  Egyptian  sol-  tated  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi,  who 
diers  and  two  officers  were  massacred  in  a  treated  the  prisoners  well,  in  order  to  enconr- 
'  mountain-defile  about  twenty  miles  from  Sua-  age  the  gamson  of  Khartoum  to  desert.  Be- 
kin.  They  were  on  their  way  to  support  Tew«  sides,  he  established  batteries  aloncr  the  White 
fik  Bey,  surrounded  by  the  rebels  at  8inknt.  Nile,  to  dose  the  river  to  Gordon*s  steam- 
On  the  16th  of  November  a  body  of  Egyp-  ers.  The  works  of  the  enemy  approached 
tian  troops,  varioosly  estimated  at  260  to  600  nearer  and  nearer  the  southern  defenses  of  the 
men,  was  attacked  near  Tokar  by  a  band  of  city.  Gordon  attempted  on  the  18th  a  sortie, 
insurgents  and  completely  routed.  Command-  and  caused  a  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  but  with- 
er Monqrieff,  her  British  Majesty^s  consul  at  out  beiiur  able  to  dislodge  him  from  his  posi- 
Suakin,  was  among  the  killed.  tions.     The  famine  was  fearful ;  asses,  aogs, 

Sinkat  has  since  fallen,  and  the  garrison  with  cats,  and  rats  were  eaten.    The  Egyptian  troops 

its  gallant  commander  was  massacred  in  the  received  now  only  a  ration  of  gum,  and  bread 

nnsuccessfnl  sortie.    The  battles  of  Tokar,  £1-  made  out  of  the  pith  of  the  palm  tree.    In  spite 

Teb,  and  Trinkitat,  which  followed,  have  added  of  all  suffering,  Gordon  was  able  to  maintain 

prestige  to  the  arms  of  the  Prophet.  the  morale  of  his  troops ;  he  felt  that  the  Eng- 

News  as  lat«  as  the  7th  of  October  of  this  Hsh  army  could  not  be  far  away.    He  kept  this 

year  from  Suakin  reports  that  Osman  Digna  before  them,  had  his  eyes  everywhere,  and  dis- 

haa  been  defeated  at  Eufeit,  where  ho  was  played  a  feverish  activity.    All  witnesses  de- 

strongly  intrenched  and  in  force,  by  Ras  Alon-  dared  that  during  the  period  of  great  danger 

la,  the  commander  of  an  Abyssinian  army  nnm-  of  the  last  fifteen  days,  ne  could  not  have  slept 

bering  8,000  men,  who  was  marching  to  the  two  hours  at  a  time. 

relief  of  the  garrison  at  Kassala.    The  con-  On  January  20th  the  news  of  the  battle 

tending  armies  fought  for  several  hours,  when  of  Abou-klea  threw  the  camp  of  the  Mahdi 

the  rebels  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  8,000  into  the  greatest  consternation.    The  rebels, 

men  and  retreated.  npon  learning  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  on 

The  insurrection  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  the  river  on  the  22d,  determined  to  make  the 

Nile  seems  wrapped  in  mystery  since  the  report-  assault  upon  Khartoum.    It  is  certain  that  the 

ed  death  of  the  Mahdi.    Mohammed-el-Ehair,  Mahdi  wrote  to  Ferig  Pasha  to  propose  to  him 

the  Emir  of  Berber,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  to  give  up  the  dty  and  negotiate  with  him  its 

Khartoum  to  restore  order  there,  for,  since  the  capitulation.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Egyptian 

assassination  of  El-Thaiski,  successor  of  the  general  informed  (Gordon  of  these  propositionB, 

Mahdi,  the  city  has  been  given  up  to  pillage  and  supported  them  with  great  earnestness ; 

and  anarchy.    On  the  16th  of  December  the  for  on  the  28d  of  January  they  had  a  violent 

rebels  attacked    Ferkat,  near   Dongola,  and  discussion,  and  Gordon  went  so  far  as  to  raise 

homed  and  pillaged  that  and  other  villages.  his  hand  against  his  lieutenant.    The  latter 

Gen.  Gordon  returned  to  the  Soudan  on  the  went  away  from  the  palace  furious,  and  re- 

18th  of  January,  arriving  there  one  month  later,  fused  all  the  attempts  of  his  colleagues  to 

aa  reported,  amid  the  rdoidngs  of  the  people,  reconcile  him  to  his  chief.    The  morning  after 

He  went  ostensibly  to  their  rescue,  but,  after  there  was  a  council  of  the  Notables,  to  dis- 

sending  away  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  cnss  the  propositions  of  the  Mahdi.    Gordon 

inhabitants,  he  elected  to  stay,  and  with  him  declared  that  the  Notables  were  free  to  do 

the  peater  paHof  the  population,. who  were  as  they  pleased;  but,  for  his  part,  he  would 

earned  away  with  his  generous  distribution  not  capitulate.    On  Sunday,  the  26th,  Gk>rdon 

of  money,  and  proclamations  re-establishing  was  very  much  fatigued,  and  showed  himself 

slavery.    It  is  significant  that  Lord  Churchill  but  little  during  the  day ;  but  he  had  several 

in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  on  Oct  28  of  this  interviews  with  the  most  influential  inhabit- 

year,  said  that  the  Conservatives  were  respon-  ants.    Without  a  doubt  he  attempted  to  sus- 

sible  for  Gordon's  mission  to  the  Soudan.  tiun  their  courage.    Every  one  understood  that 

The  Ml  ef  Uarteuk — Col.  Kitchener,  Chief  the  .end  was  at  hand.    At  night  the  distress 

of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  English  was  so  general  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers, 

army,  has  pnblished  a  report  made  up  from  pressed  by  hunger,  quitted  the  ramparts  and 

every  possible  source.    It  is  not  conclusive  as  went  through  the  city  in  quest  of  food.    This 

to  the  death  of  Gordon,  which  has  been  ac-  fact  caused  much  uneasiness  to  the  Notables 

oepted  as  a  fact  on  aoconnt  of  a  mass  of  evi-  and  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  went  out  to 
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replace  the  soldiers.    This  had  happened  he-  the  secretary  of  Gordon,  and  many  others, 

fore,  but  never  with  sach  unanimity.  were  slain.    Only  the  black  troops  were  saved. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  toward  8.80  a.  m.,  the  Abont  ten  o^dock  the  Mahdi  sent  an  order  to 

army  of  the  Mahdi  made  a  vigorous  assanlt  stop  the  massacre.  The  Arabs  then  commenced 

npon  the  south  front ;  his  two  principal  ob-  to  pillage  the  city,  and  to  make  up  packages  of 

jective  points  were  the  Bonn  gate,  at  the  east-  everything  which  they  wb^hed  to  carry  away, 

em  extremity  of  the  line  of  defense  on  the  The  survivors  were  compelled  to  go  to  (W- 

I                         Blue  Nile,  and  the  Mesalamieh  gate,  on  the  durraan,  where  they  were  stripped  of  every- 

western  extremity  on  the   White  Nile  side,  thing.   The  women  were  distributed  among  the 

The  first  of  these  two  points  resisted  the  at-  Arabs,  and  the  men,  after  two  or  three  davs* 

tack ;  but  at  the  Mesalamieh  the  Mahdists,  com-  surveillance,  were  left  free  to  do  as  well  as 

manded  by  their  emir,  Wad-el-Nijoumi^  sue-  they  could.   Ferig  Pasha,  ordered  to  say  where 

ceeded  in  getting  across  the  fosse,  which  they  Gordon*s  treasure  was  hid,  naturally  could  not 

filled  up  with  straw,  fagots,  and  mattresses,  do  so,  for  it  did  not  exist,  and  was  butchered 

When  the  troops   at  the  Bouri  gate  found  in  the  market-place  at  Omdurman.   The  greater 

themselves  about  to  be  taken  in  the  rear  by  part  of  the  Notables  were  questioned  tor  the 

I                         the  enemy  in  the  interior  of  their  works,  they  same  object.    The  Mahdi  had  promised  bis 

gave  way,  and  the  city  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  partisans  that  they  should  find  immense  riches 
Arabs.  Gordon  was  not  informed  either  of  in  Khartoum.  Their  disappointment  was  made 
the  attack  or  of  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  A  apparent  in  the  most  brutal  treatment  of  their 
part  of  the  responsibility  on  this  score  weighs  prisoners.  The  Baggarah,  when  they  could 
undoubtedly  upon  Ferig  Pasha.  But  it  is  just  find  notliing,  deserted  the  Mahdi,  and  went 
to  say  that  the  direct  accusations  of  treachery  over  to  those  who  opposed  him  in  Eordofan." 
made  against  that  ofiicer  are  refuted  by  all  the  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  exactly 
'witnesses  who  escaped  from  the  disaster,  nota-  the  number  of  white  prisoners  actually  in  the 
biy  by  thirty  Egyptian  soldiers  who  lately  ar-  hands  of  the  Arabs.  Up  to  the  fall  of  Khar- 
rived  at  Dongola,  and  by  Abdallah-ben-Ismail,  toum  there  were  forty -two  Greeks,  five  Greek 
one  of  their  battalion  commanders.  It  is  well  women,  one  Israelite  woman,  and  two  Catholic 
to  add  that  the  commandant  of  the  Mesalamieh  priests.    The  siege  lasted  three  hundred  and 

gate,  Hassan  Bey  Balmasoni,  weakly  defended  seventeen  days.    Never,  perhaps,  has  a  place 

is  position,  did  not  inform  Gordon  of  the  fallen  under  such  dramatic  circumstances,  and 

danger,  and  afterward  took  service  under  the  when  an  army  of  succor  was  at  hand. 

Mahdi ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Col.  Kitchener,  CiwdoB*s  Joinalt — This  book  appeared  during 

the  fall  of  Khartoum  was  no  lees  brought  about  the  year,  and  was  published  simultaneously  in 

by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  than  by  the  London  and  New  York.    The  fall  of  Khartoum 

fact  that  the  garrison,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  and  supposed  death  of  Gen.  Gordon  is  the  cli- 

was  no  longer  capable  of  serious  resistance,  max  of  the  many  catastrophes  that  have  fol- 

Tbe  Arabs  spread  immediately  through  the  lowed  the  occupation  of  Egypt, 

city,  massacring  all  in  their  way.  Gen.  Gordon^s  journal  was  awuted  wiUi 

How  was  Gordon  killed  ?    It  is  this  which  very  great  interest,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as 

has  not  been  perfectly  elucidated.    It  seems  the  pit  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry 

that  it  occurred  near  tlie  palace,  where  his  was  to  stumble  and  fall.    The  frank  avowals 

corpse  was  seen  by  many  witnesses.     The  of  Gen.  Gordon  himself  do  not  create  the  im- 

only  one  present  at  his  death  is  an  Egyptian  presrion  that  Gladi*tone  is  in  any  way  to  be 

slave,  who  tells  this  story :  blamed  for  the  mission  to  the  Soudan.    Glad- 

"  Hearing  the  cries  and  the  tumult  in  the  stone  said,  *'  We  were  resolved  to  do  nothing 
city,  I  awoke  my  master,  saddled  his  ass,  and  which  should  interfere  with  the  pacific  scheme." 
followed  him  in  the  direction  of  the  palace.  Gordon  chose  to  replace  this  pacific  scheme  by 
We  met  Gordon  Pasha,  who  had  come  out  in  one  more  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  company  of  Mohammed  Bey  Mustapha,  those  at  home  in  favor  of  an  aggressive  policy. 
Ibrahim  Bey  Ruchdi,  and  twenty  policemen.  He  began  by  announcing  himself  the  Sultan  of 
We  went  with  him  in  the  direction  of  the  the  Soudan,  and  when  the  Mahdi  refused  to 
Austrian  consulate.  Near  the  church,  we  met  become  his  vassal  as  the  Emir  of  Kordofan, 
a  troop  of  rebels  who  arrived  in  the  plaza.  Gordon  undertook  the  offensive.  The  evacua- 
They  fired  upon  our  group ;  Gordon  was  at  the  tion  policy  was  only  carried  out  in  a  half- 
head  ;  he  fell  with  one  of  the  policemen  and  hearted  way,  and  precious  months  were  al- 
two  officers.    The  others  fled.'^  lowed  to  go  by  until  those  who  had  elected  to 

Another  witness  says  that  he  saw  Gordon's  remain  with  him  were  no  longer  able  to  go. 

head  cut  off  before  the  palace-gate :  for  Khartoum  was  invested.     That  he  could 

"  The  massacre  continued  six  hours.    More  have  gone,  garrison  and  all,  is  undeniable.    It 

than  four  thousand  victims  were  slain  in  the  is  highly  honorable  to  the  chivalrous  soldier 

streets.      All  the  bashi-bazouks  and  soldiers  that,  having  aroused  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 

(B^ptian),  all  the  regular  sehagai^  a  great  pie  of  Khartoum  in  his  ability  to  maintain  nim- 

number  of  inhabitants  and  slaves,  were  put  to  self,  naturally  loath  to  abandon  their  homes  and 

death.    The  Austrian  consul,  M.  Hansel,  the  worldly  goods,  he  resolved  to  share  their  fate. 

Italian  consul,  M.  Nicola,  a  European  doctor,  He  recognized  his  respondbility  and  did  not 
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shirk  it«  He  says,  in  Jnstifioation  of  bis  coarse :  preoiate  it  when  he  says,  *'  What  a  farce,  if  it 
«*  The  people  op  here  would  reason  thus  if  I  at-  did  not  deal  with  men's  lives ! "  * 
tempted  to  leave :  ^  Ton  came  np  here,  and,  had  ELECnON  LAWS.  Bcsbtratlsi.— On  Dec.  1, 
yon  not  come,  we  shoold  have  some  of  ns  got  1885,  the  Sapreme  Court  of  Ohio  declared  an- 
away  to  Cairo,  bat  we  trasted  in  yon  to  extri-  constitational  the  registration  law  recently  en- 
oate  as;  we  saffered  and  are  saffering  great  acted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  government  of 
privations,  in  order  to  hold  the  town.  Had  elections  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  Edward 
joa  not  come,  we  shoold  have  given  in  at  once  Daggett,  an  election -officer  in  Cincinnati,  had 
and  obtained  pardon ;  now  we  can,  after  oar  been  arrested  for  receiving  the  vote  of  a  person 
obstinate  defense,  expect  no  mercy  from  the  who  was  a  daly  qnidified  voter,  except  that  in 
Mahdi,  who  will  avenge  on  as  all  the  blood  oonseqaence  of  absence  fi'om  the  city  he  had 
that  has  been  spilled  aroond  Khartoam.  Ton  not  been  registered  before  the  day  of  election, 
have  taken  oar  money  and  promised  to  repay  as  required  by  the  registration  law.  The  Sa- 
ns. All  this  goes  for  nanght  if  you  quit  us ;  it  preme  Court  set  aside  the  law  and  ordered  the 
is  your  bounden  daty  to  stay  by  us,  and  to  discharge  of  Daggett.  The  opinion,  which  is 
share  our  fate.  If  the  British  (Government  de-  reported  in  48  Ohio  State  Reports,  was  writ- 
serts  us,  that  is  no  reason  for  you  to  do  so  after  ten  by  Judge  Atherton,  and  concurred  in  by 
our  having  stood  by  yon.'  I  declare  positively,  three  of  his  colleagues.  Judge  Mcilvaiue  did 
and  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  leave  the  Son-  not  take  part  in  the  decision, 
dan  until  every  one  who  wants  to  go  down  is  The  Court  admits  that  the  Legislature  has 
given  the  chance  to  do  so,  tmless  a  government  the  power  to  pass  a  reasonable  and  proper  regls- 
is  established  which  relieves  me  of  the  charge,  tration  law.  "  It  is  competent  for  tne  Legis- 
Therefore,  if  any  emissary  or  letter  comes  up  lature,^'  says  the  opinion,  ^*  under  the  general 
here  ordering  me  to  come  down,  I  will  not  powers  of  legislation  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
obey  it,  but  will  stay  here,  and  fall  with  the  stitution,  to  provide  for  a  general  registration 
town,  and  run  all  risks."  of  voters,  and  to  make  the  fact  of  registry  a 

On  page  814  lie  formulates  the  position  thus:  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  vot- 
'^Itmay  be  turned  as  one  likes,  three  prominent  ing.  The  power  being  conceded,  the  Legisla- 
and  undeniable  facts  exist:  her  Maiesty's  Gov-  ture  is  supposed  to  know  best  tne  wants  of 
emment  refused  to  help  Egypt  with  respect  to  the  State  in  that  regard,  and  it  is  not  for  the 
the  Soudan,  refused  to  let  Egypt  help  herself,  courts  to  question  the  wisdom  of  making  such 
and  refused  to  allow  any  other  power  to  help  enactments.  Registration  is  one  of  the  modes  in 
her;  this  can  not  be  disputed  or  explained  away,  which  purity  in  elections  may  be  attained,  and 
Lord  Dufferin's  dispatch  was,  *  Hands  off.'  every  honest  and  qualified  voter  has  an  interest 
The  resignation  of  Cherif  was  the  prohibition  in  securing  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  and  ex- 
of  allowing  Egypt  to  help  herself.  This  tardy  eluding  the  ballots  of  the  dishonest  and  un- 
anpoor  under  pressure,  and  Baring's  dispatch,  qualified.  Every  honest  voter  is  as  much  in- 
established  the  nnwillingness  to  help."  But,  jured  by  the  reception  of  a  fraudulent  vote  as 
then,  Qordon  knew  of  this  unwillingness  of  by  the  exclusion  of  his  own,  and  it  makes  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  beginning,  and  he  under-  little  difference  to  him  whether  his  vote  is 
took  to  brave  it.  Then  comes  the  persistent  wrongfully  excluded  or  completely  neutralized 
appeal  for  Zebehr  to  be  sent  up  to  him — ^a  bold,  by  the  ballot  of  a  person  unqualified.  Among 
bad  man,  whose  recent  arrest  is  ample  proof  the  safeguards  that  we  deem  most  efficacious  to 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  refusing  prevent  fraud,  insure  integrity  at  the  polls,  and 
to  let  him  go.  enable  the  honest  and  qualified  elector  to  exert 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1884,  he  savs  the  his  just  influence  and  control  the  result,  is  a 

present  state  up  to  date  is :  *^  We  have  had  pass-  wise  system  of  registration ;  and  we  are  satis- 

ing  through  the  hospital  242  wounded.     We  fied  that  it  is  within  the  constitutional  province 

have  had  some  1,800  to  1,900  killed  between  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  wise  registration 

17th  March  and  22d  November.     The  Arab  law,  that,  without  in  any  way  abridging  the 

camps  are  about  five  miles  from  the  city."  The  rights  of  aualified  electors,  or  adding  any  nn- 

last  act,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  an  entry,  Dec.  14,  lawful  qualifications  to  the  voter,  may  secure 

and  ends  thus :  *'  Hard  work  this,  of  the  expedi-  the  purity  of  the  election  by  a  registry  law  so 

ttonary  force,  and  I  ask  for  no  more  than  two  framed  as  to  be  a  reasonable  regiSation  of  the 

hundred  men;  if  they  do  not  come  in  ten  days,  mode  of  exercising  a  constitutional  right.  .  .  . 

the  town  may  fall ;  and  I  have  done  my  best  But  while  the  Legislature  has  full  power  to 

for  the  honor  of  our  country.    Good-by. — C.  regulate  the  right  to  vote,  it  has  no  constitu- 

G.  GoBDOK.     Yon  send  me  no  information,  tional  power  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  right,  or 

though  yon  have  lots  of  money. — ^C.  G.  G."  unnecessarily  to  impede  its  free  exercise.  Under 

In  reading  his  dramatic  story  of  the  siege  of  the  pretense  of  regulation,  the  right  of  suffmge 

Khartoum,  one  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the    

ffenius  of  the  soldier,  but  the  misapplication  of  *  On  the  ISth  of  March  Parltomrat  Toted  a  frnat  to  the 

til  A  fTAninft  iA  nainfnllv  AnnArAnt      Wia  Hva«  ftf  '^"^  ®'  ^"-  ^^^'^^  oonatotlng  of  a  brother  and  two  ala- 

uie  genius  IS  paininiiy  appareni.     me  uves  oi  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^f  £ao.oao.   in  orfer  to  perpetuate  Ws  mem- 

Stewart,   £arle,    Bnrnaby,  and   the  thousands  ory.  a  oommlttee  has  met  in  Lnndon.  eomposed  of  the  moat 

whohavefaUen,  are  a  great  price  to  pay  for  sach  *M'S*Pr£5i'£t^i»*Sr'S^.'^^r3'S^ 

a  piece  of  business,  and  Gordon  seems  to  ap-  Hospital.'* 
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must  be  left  nntrammeled  by  any  provisions,  or  lAwfal  reason,  absolutely  forfeits  for  the  time 
even  rales  of  evidence,  that  may  injorionsly  or  being  his  ct  institutional  right  of  suffrage.  He 
necessarily  impair  it,  and  so  the  citizen  can  not  can  not  anticipate  expected  absence,  aud  regis- 
forfeit  the  right  except  by  his  own  neglect,  or  ter  at  an  earlier  period.  Ue  can  not  prove  his 
by  such  peculiar  accidents  as  are  not  attributa-  right  by  his  affidavit  or  the  affidavits  of  others, 
.  ble  to  the  law  itself."  The  Court  then  mro-  and  excuse  his  personal  presence  at  the  place 
ceeded  to  examine  the  act  in  question.  This  of  registration.  He  can  not,  on  the  day  of 
provides  that  the  registers  shall  meet  on  the  election,  or  within  five  days  prior  thereto,  by 
third  Thursday  preceding  every  general  elec-  any  proof  of  constitutional  qualification,  sop- 
tion,  and  continue  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  ply  the  want  of  former  registration.  A  for- 
registering  voters  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  for  six  eigner  who  has  taken  out  his  first  papers  and 
puccessive  days.  They  are  required  to  meet  made  bis  necessary  declaration  to  become  a 
again  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  election  citizen,  and  whose  right  to  full  citizenship  and 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  correcting  the  the  elective  franchise  wiU  ripen  doriiig  the 
lists  of  voters.  The  act  then  declares  that  no  five  days  before,  or  on  the  day  of  election,  can 
vote  shall  be  received  on  election-day  unless  not  secure  registration  or  the  rieht  to  vote,  be- 
the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote  has  cause  he  can  not  prove  in  advance  that  the 
been  duly  registered  on  one  of  the  designated  action  of  the  court  will  naturalize  him.  ...  A 
registration-days.  After  citing  these  provis-  registration  law  must  be  reasonable,  uniform, 
ions,  the  Supreme  Court  said :  impartial,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  and  secure 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  there  are  but  ^^^f  than  to  subvert  or  impede  the  exercise 
seven  days  in  the  year  when  voters  can  register,  of  the  right  to  vote,  i^elievmg  the  act  m 
These  are  the  six  days  beffinninff  on  the  8d  Thursday  question  unnecessarily,  unreasonably,  and  in- 
preceding  the  election,  and  the  Wednesday  preoe^  juriouslyto  impair  and  impede  the  right  of 
the  election. .  There  is  no  provmon  tor  registenng  at  Suffrage  to  the  voter  who  is  necessarilv  absent 
pleasure  dunng  the  earher  part  of  the  year,  and  no  «»^"*«H5^.*^  "^  '^"^    ^v         *  *       ^-rli^i.* 

Srovision  for  proving  his  qimUflcations  on  election-  »*  ^^^  *i™«*  ^^^  ^y  the  act  for  registration, 

ay  and  votmg.    A  voter  who  is  the  oldest  inhab-  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  we  are 

itant  of  the  ward,  and  an  elector  in  it  tor  the  greater  compelled  to  declare  it  to  be  subversive  of  oon- 

part  of  his  lifetime,  if  tVom  absence,  however  neoes-  gtitntional  riirhts,  and  therefore  void." 
sary  or  unintentional,  dunng  the  seven  days,  oan  not        t*   u^a   i^il«  «««««.^  ♦i^of    Av/^n  ;/  *\^^  ^^ 

vote  if  his  name  is  n(i  on  tiSi  registry.    Miny  absen-  ^  ^^ ,  ]»«^  ^^J^  argued  that,  even  if  Oie  aet 

tees  mayjpfet  horiie  to  vote,  and  if  they  were  afforded  should  be  held  unconstitutional  ana  void  as  to 

opportumties  during  the  year,  might  also  register,  voters  necessarily  absent,  it  might  be  sustained 

whose  right  of  sufih^  must  necessarily  be  lost  under  generally  and  as  to  all  otner  classes  of  voters. 

^®  J£^  Sf7  '5"'^  mechanics  may  be  absent  pursu-  f^^  q^^^  refused  to  adopt  this  view,  and  held 

mg  their  trades  during  the  seven  days  I  A  large  num-  ,        ,  .      ,  ^. , 

her  of  persons  will  be  away  on  steamboat  and  other  ^" **'  ^"®  enwre  law  was  voia.  ^ 

sailing-craft,  and  elsewhere,  earning  a  support.    A        In  1868  the  registry  kw  of  Pennsylvanu 

laige  number  of  students^  a  great  many  of  the  class  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 

usually  termed  oommeroial  travelers,  will  be  away,  Oourt  of  that  State.    (Page  M.  Allen,  68  Penn- 

perhaps  nlanning  their  triM  to  be  home  on  ele^on-  gyi^ania  State  Reports,  888.)    The  law  was 

day.    A  lanre  number  of  citizens  ID  government  em-  «»J*»»*^«»   uwiw   -^to|#v*io,  «^"-y     *"*'       */_. 

ploy,  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  will  be  at  their  complex,  imposed  many  burdensome  restnc- 

poets  of  duty,  and  may  return  to  vote,  but  would  tions  on  the  right  to  vote,  and  was  open  to  se- 

nardly  have  the  opportunity  to  return  on  a  different  nous  objections.    Three  judges  concurred  in 

day  to  register.   'Even  the  members  of  Uiis  court  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  two  dissented. 

might  be  unable  to  register  without  a  deadod  detri-        ««        j^*.^*:^ i««^r  vji^^^,^^,^  «,«-  a^ 

ment  to  the  public  business,  and  might  be  compelled  ,  The  registration  law  of  Wisoonsm  was  de- 
to  elect  between  tbe  neglect  of  important  official  du-  olared  unconstitutional  by  the  oapreme  Court 
ties  and  the  loss  of  suffrage.  Is  it  a  proper  regulation  of  that  State  in  1880.  The  opinion  is  reported 
of  the  constitutional  ri^t  and  privilege  to  nay  that  in  49  Wisconsin  Reports,  666.  Four  of  the 
the  right  shall  be  lost  unless  tfie  eledbor  apneas  in  five  judges  concurred;  one  dissented.  The  Con- 
person  dunng  these  seven  days  to  register  I  Is  it  rea-  _lIr*'iV  '^  wuv«»*  ^?** ,  vnw ««»»«  ^  *,  ^^ 
sonable  to  say  tiiat  all  these  pe«ons  can  not  renter  stitution  contamed  no  clause  relatmg  to  regis- 
either  before  or  after  the  seven  days ;  that  they  can  tration.  The  law  required  previous  registra- 
not  make  application  for  registration  in  writing,  upon  tion  as  a  condition  of  voting,  except  in  the  case 
oath  however  well  known,  but  must  app««r  at  these  ^f  persons  who  became  qualified  voters  after 

fSL^^^Ta^S^SfSs^n!^^^^  d^i?n^  the^  regist^don-day;^^  before  the  elec- 
the  time  allotted  for  registration  b^  the  act,  is  this  tion.  The  Court  said :  "The  elector  posseesmg 
reasonable  r»|^lation,  or  is  it  an  abridgment  and  im-  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
peirment  of  the  right  to  vote  under  the  guise  of  regu-  tion  is  invested  with  the  constitutional  right 
^^^'  to  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State.  These 
The  Court  then  reviewed  the  decisions  in  qualifications  are  explicit,  exclusive,  and  un- 
other  States  in  which  registration  laws  have  qualified  by  any  exceptions,  provboa,  or  con- 
been  held  constitutional,  and  said:  "We  have  ditions;  and  the  Constitution,  either  directly 
been  unable  to  find  any  case  where  a  registra-  or  by  implication,  confers  no  authority  upon 
tion  act  has  been  upheld  as  constitutional  the  Legislature  to  change,  impair,  add  to,  or 
which  contained  provisions  similar  to  our  stat-  abridge  them  in  any  respect.  ...  By  the  effect 
ute.  The  necessary  absence  of  a  voter  on  the  of  this  law  the  elector  may,  and  in  many  cases 
seven  days  provided  in  the  statute  for  registra-  must  and  fcUl,  lose  his  vote  by  being  utterly 
f       tion,  either  by  sickness,  imprisonment,  or  other  unable  to  comply  with  the  law  by  reason  of 
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absence,  physioal  disability,  or  non-age,  and  an  was  on  the  list,  and  to  put  it  there  if  it  was 

elector  can  lose  his  vote  without  his  own  de-  omitted. 

fault  or  negligence  in  these  particalars.    The  Where  the  Constitatlon  (aiiid  Chief-Jiutice  Shaw) 

law  disfranchises  a  constitutionally  qualified  has  conferred  a  political  right  or  priviJa^j  and  where 

elector  without  his  default  or  negligence,  and  the  ConBtitution  has  not  particularly  toignated  the 

no  method,  chimoe,  or  opportumty  for  him  to  legislative  power  to  adopt  any  reasonable  and  uniform 

make  proof  of  his  qualincations  on  the  day  of  regulations  in  regard  to  the  time  and  mode  of  exer- 

election,  the  only  time,  perchance,  when  he  cisiniB;  that  right,  which  are  designed  to  secure  and 

could  possibly  do  so.    This  law  undertakes  to  faoihtate  the  exercise  of  sudi  right  in  a  prompt,  order- 

i^i^  »KAf  *iA  i.nr  <«on  A^  on^  ♦!,«♦  to  ^^  A^w^^^^  ^Ja  '^^  000611%  manucr.    Such  a  construction  would 

do  what  no  law  can  do,  and  that  is,  to  depnve  ^^  ^^  warrent  for  snoh  an  exercise  of  legblative 

a  person  oi  an  absolute  ngnt  without  nis  Jacnes,  power  as  under  the  pretense  and  color  of  regulating 

default,  negligence,  or  consent ;  and,  in  order  should  subvert  or  iiguriously  restrain  the  ri^t  itoel^ 

to  exercise  and  enjoy  it,  to  require  him  to  ao-  •  •.  -.The  nght  of  any  individual  person,  claiming  Uie 

complish  im  imnossibUity.   No  registry  law  can  ^J^^^U^l^^i^Z  ^IShTcot 

be  sustained  which  prescribes  qualifications  of  monwealth.  town!  or  ctSrlct,  the  payment  of  taxes, 

an  elector  additional  to  those  named  m  the  exemption  by  law  fh>m  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the 

Oonstitution,  and  a  registry  law  can  be  sustained  &ct  of  his  Seing  a  pauper,  or  under  ^ruiuxiianship  or 

only,  if  at  all,  as  providing  a  reasonable  mode  otherwwe.    All  these  are  questions  of  fact,  open  to 

or  meth<^  by  wh£h  the  constitutional  qualifl-  ^^^S^rdeSS^ 

canons  of  an  elector  may  be  ascertained  and  there  anything  in  the  above  -  recited  provision  of 

determined,  or  as  regulating  reasonably  the  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  selectmen  to  ffo 

exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  to  vote  at  through  this  investigation  during  the  promss  of  the 

an  election  *'  polling,  and  whue  many  other  citizens,  whose  right  is 

Judge  Taylor  wrote  an  elaborate  dissenting  ^uS^^torifSn delist, are  wLti^to^ 

opinion.     He  pointed  out  that  the  registry  law  ballots  and  retire  I     The  Constitution,  by  careftdly 

of  1864  (the  one  now  under  consideration  was  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  votere,  necessarily 

enacted  in  1879)  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  squires  that  an  examination  of  the  claims  of  persons 

Court  in  three  cas«,  and  injeach  onrheld  con-  S>rS  -  S'^^^S'j'bTS^n^^wrSit 
stituUonal.  "  The  object  of  all  reristry  laws,"  deci<ie  on  them.  The  time  and  labor  necessary  to 
be  said,  "  is  to  ascertain  before  the  election-  complete  these  investigations  must  increase  in  pro- 
day  who  are  the  qualified  electors  in  each  elec-  portion  to  the  increased  number  of  voters ;  and,  in- 

tion  district,  and  to  do  away  with  the  neces-  ?«5f^  ^  V!l"  *^?''  "*^^  '"^  ^^^T  ^?  ku  ^ 

»;♦-  »o  ^».  r.  ,v^<w>:ki^  ^<rt,«„/o*j »«*«»«•  .o^^^k^  *^  manufacturing  towns,  m  which  the  mhabitants 

Bity,  as  far  as  poss  ble,  of  mvestigating  as  to  the  ^  ftcquentiy  chi^^,  and  where,  of  necessity,  many 

qualifications  of  electors  on  the  day  oi  election,  of  the  qualified  voters  are  strangers  to  the  selectmen. 

and  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting  by  giving  If,  then,  the  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  in 

publicity  beforehand  to  the  names  of  all  per-  reg*«i  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which  such 

eons  who  claim  the  right  to  vote  at  the  coming  g^'^^.^/^irt  r^ttltS^b^Ta^Tf 

election.    The  right  of  the  Legisteture  to  re-  tiie  right  of  voting,  it  constitutes  one  of  those  subjects 

quire  this  to  be  done,  and  the  propriety  of  do-  respe^ing  the  mode  of  exeroising  the  right,  in  rela- 

ing  it,  have  been  approved  by  this  Oourt  in  the  tion  to  which  it  is  competent  to  the  L^islature  to* 

cases  above  cited.  ...  To  my  mind  it  seems  ?^^"*5*^^*?  "'^^  reasonable  regulations  not  calcu- 

verv  fllftftr  that  if  the  T.«irifllfltnr«  haa  rd  v  no  wer  ^'^  .^  defeat  or  impair  the  nght  of  voting,  but  rather 

very  oiear  cnai  ii  ine  Liegisiacure  nas  any  power  ^  facUitate  and  secure  the  exercise  of  that  right.  This 

to  require  a  registration  of  the  electors  to  be  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  in  the  general 

made  previous  to  the  day  of  election,  and  to  law  regulating  elections,  and  that  in  the  act  incorpo- 

compef  the  non-recristered  elector  to  give  some  »tin|f  the  city,  which  require  that  the  qualifications  of 

goodreason  f or  his  failing  to  procure  himself  JotersshiUl  be  previously  offered  and  p^^^ 
^wu  mvoovu  i.v»  u»  utuiug  w  i/*ww»v  ^.Au^r^u  ^  entitie  th^m  to  vote,  that  their  names  shall  be  on- 
to be  registered  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  tered  upon  an  alphabetical  redster  or  list  of  voters,  is 
TOte  on  the  day  of  election,  it  has  the  same  highly  reasonable  and  usefuL  calculated  to  promote 
power  to  enforce  the  registration  by  depriving  peace,  order,  and  celerity  in  the  conduct  of  elections, 
the  elector  of  the  right  to  vote  unless  he  be-  "f^t "  ■^i??'  ^  facilitate  and  secure  this  most  prynpus 
«^.»^  ^^^^^.^A  ««  -^^«:-^^  K-  1—,  T*  4.\.^  T\QiA  to  those  who  are  by  the  Constitution  entitled  to 
comes  registered  as  required  by  law.    If  the  ^^^y  j^ .  ^^,4  j,.  ,^  ^ot  te  justly  regarded  as  adding 

Legislature  may  compel  the  elector  to  give  a  a  new  Qualification  to  those  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 

reason  for  not  registering,  it  may  declare  what  tution,  out  as  a  reasonable  and  convenient  regulation 

shall  be  a  suflacient  reason,  and  permit  only  of  the  mode  of  examining  the  right  of  voting  which  it 

such  excuse  for  not  registering  as  in  its  discre-  ^^  competent  to  the  Legislature  to  make, 

tion  it  may  deem  a  valid  excuse.'^  The  objection  was  raised  that  the  law  made 

The  constitutionality  of  a  registration  law  no  provision  for  *'  the  publication  of  the  lists 

was  affirmed  as  early  as  1882  by  the  Massachu-  of  voters  prior  to  each  election,  so  that  it  is 

setts  Supreme  Court  (Oapen  «s.  Foster,  12  Pick-  impossible  for  a  voter  to  know  whether  his 

ering*s  Reports).     No  person  was  allowed  to  name  is  on  the  list  or  not,  and  that  without 

vote  without  being  registered,  but  it  seems  any  neglect  of  his  own  his  right  of  voting  may 

that  the  selectmen  or  assessors  were  required  be  defeated."  ^  On  this  point  the  Oourt  said : 

to  be  in  session  immediately  before  or  on  the  **If  the  provision  of  this  law  is  such  as  to  af- 

day  of  election,  so  as  to  give  every  voter  ford  the  voter  no  opportunity  to  know  seasona- 

an  opportunity  to  know  whether  his  name  bly  whether  his  name  is  on  the  list  or  not,  and 
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to  have  it  inserted  if  previoaalj  omitted,  it  particular  character ;  and  when  aach  laws  do 

would  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  its  va-  not  invade  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  dti- 

lidlty.    But  we  think  it  is  not  open  to  this  ob-  zen,  this  Court  can  not  sit  in  judgment  npoo 

jection.    The  law  spedally  required  that  the  the  wisdom  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  but  mast 

lists  should  be  postea  up  a  certain  time  previ-  respect,  obey,  and  carry  out  the  legislative  will, 

ous  to  the  election,  and  that  the  selectmen  or  The  act  in  question  professes  to  be  one  intend- 

assessors  should  be  in  session  immediately  be-  ed  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting ;  and  the  Court 

fore  or  on  the  day  of  the  election,  so  as  to  give  sees  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  professed  pur> 

to  every  voter  the  means  of  knowing  whether  pose  is  not  the  true  purpose.  It  aims  to  secure 

his  name  was  borne  on  the  list,  and  opportu-  this  end  by  requiring  a  registry  of  voters.    It 

nity  to  place  it  there  if  omitted."  provides  for  notice,  and  fixes  a  time  and  pisoe 

In  an  opinion  delivered  in  1868  (47  Illinois  in  which  the  registry  may  be  made  or  revised. 
Reports,  101),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  It  gives  every  voter  an  opportunity  to  have  his 
said :  "  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  name  placed  on  the  register." 
Legislature  may  provide  all  reasonable  safe-  The  General  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island  require 
guards  to  preserve  the  bfdlot-box  from  fraud,  the  election  officers  to  reject  the  votes  of  all 
and  to  maintain  the  purity  of  elections.  As  persons  claiming  to  vote  whose  names  are  not 
the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  the  fair  and  impartial  on  the  registry  lists.  The  Constitution  pro- 
administration  of  lustice,  depends  upon  the  of-  vides :  **  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  fidl 
ficers  chosen  by  the  people,  and  even  the  per-  power  to  provide  for  a  registry  of  voters,  to 
petuity  of  our  present  form  of  government  can  prescribe  tne  manner  of  conducting  the  elec- 
only  be  maintained  by  preserving  our  elections  tions,  the  form  of  certificates,  the  nature  of 
free  from  fraud  and  corruption,  all  reasonable  the  evidence  to  be  required  in  case  of  a  dis- 
requirements  for  the  purpose,  not  calculated  to  pute  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote,  and 
abridge  the  elective  franchise,  are  within  the  generally  to  enact  all  laws  necessary  to  carry 
scope  of  legislative  power."  The  law  in  force  this  article  into  effect,  and  to  prevent  abuse, 
at  that  time  was  upheld,  though  the  question  corruption,  and  fraud  in  voting."  In  1881  the 
as  to  its  constitutionality  does  not  appear  to  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  gave  an  opinion 
have  been  much  discussed,  if,  indeed,  it  was  (18  Rhode  Island  Reports,  729)  upholding  the 
raised.  The  law  prohibited  the  voting  of  un-  law  requiring  the  rejection  of  the  ballots  of 
registered  voters,  but  it  permitted  any  elector  unregistered  voters.  The  Court  was  of  opinion 
not  registered  to  vote  by  proving  his  consli-  that  the  statute  was  '*  fuUy  anthorijEed "  by 
tntional  qualifications  on  election-day.  Similar  the  constitutional  provision  cited  above, 
legislation  has  been  sustained  in  California  by  In  1884  the  Kansas  registration  law  was  held 
the  Supreme  Court,  without  discussing  the  con-  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
stitutional  question.  (See  opinions  rendered  by  State,  llie  opinion  is  reported  in  81  Kansas 
the  Court  in  1867  and  1868,  and  reported  in  Reports,  687.  The  law  required  the  registra- 
88  California  Reports,  55,  and  84  id.,  278.)  tion  lists  to  be  completed  ten  days  before  the 

The  registration  law  of  Iowa,  in  force  in  election.    No  person  was  allowed  to  vote  who 

1869,  prescribed  that  no  person  should  vote  was  not  registered,  and  there  was  no  opportu- 

who  was  not  registered  prior  to  election-day.  nity  to  register  during  the  ten  days  preceding 

It  provided,  however,  tnat  an  unregistered  the  election.    Anyvoter  might,  however,  regis- 

elector  might  vote  on  giving  a  good  reason  ter  at  any  time  in  the  year  except  during  these 

for  not  being  registered.    The  Constitution  of  ten  days  and  election-day.  The  Constitution  ot 

the  State  was  silent  as  to  the  power  of  the  Kansas  (Article  V,  section  4^  provides  that  *^  the 

Legislature  to  pass  a  registry  law.    The  law  in  Legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  ne- 

question  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  cessary  for  ascertaining,  by  proper  proofs,  the 

The  opinion  may  be  found  in  28  Iowa  Reports,  citizens  who  shaU  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  suf- 

267.  Chiet^uRtice  Dillon  said :   ^*  Those  whom  frage  hereby  established."    ^^  It  seems  to  us," 

the  Constitution  declares  to  be  electors  can  not  the  Couit  said,  ^^that  this  manifestly  oontem- 

be  disfranchised ;  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  can  plates  a  registration  prior  to  the  day  df  elec- 

lawfully  be  added  to  or  taken  h*om  the  qualifi-  tion."    *^  Requiring  a  party  to  be  registered," 

cations  which  the  Constitution  prescribes.  But  the  Court  continued,  "  is  not  in  any  true  sense 

the  Legislature,  while  it  must  leave  the  consti-  imposing  an  additional  qualification,  any  more 

tutiond  qualifications  intact,  and  can  not  add  than  requiring  a  voter  to  go  to  a  specific  place 

new  ones,  may,  nevertheless,  prescribe  regula-  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  or  requiring  him  to 

tions  to  determine  whether  a  given  person  who  prove  by  his  own  oath  or  the  oaths  of  other 

proposes  to  vote  possesses  the  required  oualifi-  parties  his  right  to  vote  when  challenged,  or 

cations ;  and  these  regulations  are  valid,  pro-  than  requiring  a  naturalized  foreigner  to  pre- 

vided  they  do  not  amount  to  a  denial  or  inva-  sent  his  naturanzation  papers.    Each  and  all 

sion  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  of  these  are  simply  matters  of  proof,  steps  to 

To  insure  the  integrity  of  the  baUot-box,  the  be  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  who  are  and 

Legislature  has  determined  that  a  registry  law  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  ...  It  is  true, 

is  expedient.   The  Legislature  is  supposed  best  isolated  instances  may  occur  where  a  par^, 

to  know  the  situation  nnd  wants  of  the  State,  through  sickness  or  absence,  is  unable  to  regis- 

and  whether  there  is  a  necessity  for  laws  of  a  ter,  and  so  loses  his  vote ;  but  the  same  result 
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may  follow  where  any  failure  to  prodnoe  the  two  dominant  political  parties.  The  Supreme 
reonired  evidence  oocnrs.  ...  It  can  not  be  Court  declarea  the  law  unconstitutional  and 
held  that  when  the  poll-books  are  open  through-  set  it  aside.  The  Court  held  that  the  statute 
out  the  entire  year,  up  to  within  ten  days  of  sets  up  a  political  test  for  office,  which  is  not 
the  election,  and  in  a  public  office  in  the  city,  only  contrary  to  the  theory  of  a  *^  true  re- 
there  is  any  abuse  as  to  either  the  time  or  publican  government,"  but  is  in  conflict  with 
manner  of  obtainin^^  a  list  of  legal  voters.  .  .  .  the  plain  letter  of  the  State  Constitution, 
We  think  it  may  be  affirmed  that  under  the  which,  after  prescribing  the  form  of  oath  to 
requirements  of  our  Constitution  it  is  the  duty  be  taken  by  ail  public  officers,  declares,  *^  And 
of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a  registration  no  other  oath,  declaration,  or  test  shall  be  re- 
ef voters ;  that  it  may  provide  that  such  regis-  quired  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  public 
tratioB  be  completed  prior  to  the  day  of  elec-  trust"  The  reasoning  of  the  Court  appears  in 
tion,  providing  that  ample  facilities  and  time  the  following  passages  of  the  opinion  delivered 
for  registering  are  prescribed ;  and  that  it  may  by  Judge  Campbell : 

also  provide  uiat  one  not  registered  shall  not  It  is  a  most  important  principle  under  our  oonstlta- 

be  allowed  to  vote."  tional  svstem  that  no  one  shall  be  affected  in  anv  of 

The  New  York  registration  law  of  1873  pro-  ^  ^^^^  P^^^  righto  by  reason  of  his  ^inlona 

^A^  A*-  *y^^  .^...^irn^Ti  «#  ^io/»4^/^n.  Si  oil  /«;f  on  poutical  rabjeots  or  other  matters  of  indiTidual 

vided  for  the  regulation  of  electionsin  all  cit-  eoniSenoe,    The  political  right  to  fttjedom  of  belief 

les  and  towns  of  the  State  except  New  York  0^^  expreseion  it»  aaserted  in  the  moat  distin<^  way, 

and  Brooklyn,  for  which  there  was  a  special  and  applies  to  every  privilege  which  the  Constitution 

law.    It  required  the  Board  of  Registers  to  wnfers.   No  one  luis  ever  supposed  that  imy  new  oon- 

meet  on  Tuesday,  three  weeks  preceding  the  ditlon  could  be  ijWed  to  those  which  ^e  Constitution 

«u^  vu  Auwuaj,  wu^  ^^Z""  F*w^~iu5  wj.^?  ^     imposed  on  the  right  of  suflhure.  beyond  such  as 

election,  and  sit  two  days,  if  necessary.    The  ^  neoeStfy  to  guanl  against  dou\>le  voting,  or  to 

registers  were  to  make  up  a  list  of  voters  from  pKvent  its  exerciBe  by  those  who  are  not  lesu  voters, 

the  poll-list  of  the  last  election.     They  were  The  only  legitimate  object  of  registration  laws  is  to 

required  to  meet  again  on  Friday  preceding  secure  a  comet  list  of  artuaUy  qualified  voters.   Any 

^y^  «i^*;^.«  «r.-  »i.  Jw^»«<i:^«  ^^a  /.X-tL^^^n  ^  attempt  to  inomra  into  the  sentiments  of  the  voters 

the  election  for  the  wnsion  and  correction  of  ^  ^ot^only  i^  abuse,  but  one  which  it  is  the  chief 

the  lists.    Any  qualified  voter  was  permitted  purpose  of  the  ballot  svstem  to  prevent    The  ballot 

on  that  day  to  have  his  name  put  on  the  regis-  &  a  constitutional  metnod  which  can  not  be  chaui^red, 

try  if  not  already  there.    No  person  was  al-  and  its  i>erpetuation  means  the  security  to  vote  with- 

lo  wed  to  vote  whose  name  was  not  on  the  list  o«^  '^J  inqmrition  into  tiie  voteif  s  opfnion  of  men  or 

^^1^4,^  ^«  in^A^^     Tk«  «.«i$;i:4..,  ^f4\.i^  !•«.  measures:  and  it  would  be  entirely  meaningless  if 

completed  on  ^day.    The  v^idity  of  this  law  ^^e  voter's  choice  of  candidates  for  aiy  office  must  be 

was  recognized  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  nude  from  any  particular  par^  or  number  of  parties, 

highest  court  of  New  York,  in  1875,  though  But  the  Constitution  has  made  this  more  sj)eoiflc  ral- 

the  power  of  the  Ledslatnre  to  pass  it  does  not  though  this  was  hardly  neoessaiy)  by  providing,  after 

appear  to  have  been  a  direct  issue  in  the  case,  8*Yi°§  ^®  ^5™  ^' J^**??i*L~^'  -55*    "^  ^^1' 

*y^  .     "»'"' ""J". "  rj*'^"  '"'^^  •"  •""  ~^  oath,  declaration,  or  test  shall  be  required  as  a  quahfi- 

which  IS  reported  m  62  New  York  Report*,  nation  for  any  o^ce  or  public  tnist> ... 

186.    The  Constitution  of  the  State  is  silent  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  framers  of  the  law 

on  the  subject  of  registration.  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  evils  of  partisan  action. 

From  this  review  of  the  judicial  authorities  snd  tiie  temptation  to  carry  It  to  abusive  extremes. 

on  the  subject  may  be  de^^^^^^^  the  foDowing  J^'^L^J^rf'tht  "Xi^^tSS?  "^J  » 

conclusions :  r  irst,  tnat  tne  Legislature  nas  no  share  them.    No  one  can  doubt  the  advantage  of  im- 

power  to  add  to  or  take  from  the  qualifications  partiality  in  public  action.     But  parties,  however 

of  a  voter  prescribed  by  the  Constitution :  sec-  desireble  and  unavoidable  they  may  be,  and  however 

ond,  that  the  Legislature,  even  when  the  Con-  JS^S^S?  ,2SS„l2S"if  i.f^^^^^i'JS'.SJLS^ 

..^  \.       .     .1     ^       .1     '  V    X    «     ^  i.    a2  can  not  be  reooflnued  as  navinf  any  leffal  antbonnr 

stitution  IS  silent  on  the  subject  of  registration,  „  .nch.    Thelaw  can  not  regulate  or  S  their  num- 

may  pass  a  registration  law  that  is  a  reason-  ben,  or  compel  or  encourage  adherence  to  them.  Many 

able  regulation  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  gives  good  dtisens  form  no  pennanoni  party  ties,  and,  when 

to  every  voter  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  elections  are  close,  the  effort  of  each  jwty  ]b  to  detach 

^^*^     Ti«*  »K«4^ ;.  «  »Ao.o.n..KiJ^ri«r  i,o>«- Ai.  votesfrom  the  friends  of  the  Other.    Where  there  are 

vote.    But  what  IS  a  reasonable  law  ho w  far  ^^  ^^  j^^,^^  ^^       ^^     ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^f  ^-.^^j, 

the  Legislature  may  go  m  regulating  the  exer-  u  very  often  gained  by  coalition  with  a  thiid  one. 

cnse  of  the  right  without  impairing  the  right.  In  local  matters  ]Muty  all^^oe  is  not  uncommonly 

is  a  question  on  which  the  courts  have  differed  hud  aside  for  the  time  being,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said 

heretofore  and  are  likely  to  differ  hereafter.  ^**  any,P*rty  is  represented  in  the  election.    How- 

"^'^,^^^^^^^J^^^'^J^^^{_^^_^'*^^^j,_  ever  well  meant  such  a  statute  as  that  before  us  may 

Fifty  Qaalltattas  f«r  Office.— In  an  "pmion  y^  ^^  distinctly  makes  party  adhesion  a  condition  of 

filed  Oct  14, 1885,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mich-  omob ;  and  not  only  so.  but  it  puts  all  but  the  two  fa- 

igan  held  that  the  Legislature  has  no  power  vored  parties  beyond  toe  poeslDility  of  representation 

to  prescribe  party  qualifications   for    oflSce.  if  the  law  is  obeyed. 

The  new  law  for  the  regulation  of  elections  in  The  decision  was  unanimous.    A  concurring 

Detroit  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  opinion  was  written  by  Chief-Justice  Morse. 

Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  four  Re^stra-  **  We  must  take,*^  he  said,  ^*  judicial  knowledge 

tion  Commissioners,  of  whom  two  were  re-  of  the  current  undisputed  history  of  our  State 

quired  to  be  Republicans  and  two  Democrsts.  and  country,  and  act  upon  the  assumption 

The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  appoint  and  the  fact  that  there  are,  to-day  at  least, 

ward  registers  and  inspectors,  and  these  ap-  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the  city  of 

pointments  were  to  be  made  equally  from  the  Detroit,  four  political  parties:  to  wit,  Repub* 
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lican,  Demooratic.  National  or  Oreenbaok,  and  died  at  the  ase  of  four.  Slie  Tinted  Europe  in 
Uaion  or  Prohibition.  To  conBoe  the  regie-  18eO-'66.  She  was  a  person  of  much  amiabili- 
tration  and  election  boards  to  men  composed    t;  and  liberality,  and  founded  the  Eamehame- 

wbollj  of  an7  one,  two,  or  three  of  these  par- 
ties, wonld  be  a  ptun  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
our  Constitation,  and  have  a  tendency  to  ham- 

Er  and  abridge  tlie  elective  rights  of  those 
longing  to  the  political  party  or  parties  who, 
by  law,  would  not,  and  oonld  not,  have  anj 
representation  on  such  boards.  Soch  a  larf-  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  plain  letter  of  the 
Constitation  prescribing  the  form  of  official 
oath  and  prohibiting  any  other  teat  for  office." 
It  is  also  repngaant  to  a  fundamental  principle 
of  oor  form  of  government.  "There  can  be 
iu  B  true  repnblioBQ  government  no  political 
or  religions  test  in  holding  office,  the  political 
and  religions  liberty  of  the  citizen  being  at  the 
foundation  of  republican  institutions." 

Statntes  authorizing  and  requiring  boards  of 
public  officers  to  be  politically  divided  are  com- 
mon in  other  States,  aud  the  provision  of  the 
Michigan  Constitution  on  which  the  Detroit 
law  was  set  aside  is  common  in  other  Stat« 
Constitutions. 

EHHl  » ii.n.Bfinii.lin,  Qoeen  Dowager  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  bom  in  Honolulu,  Jan. 

2,1886;  died  there,  April  3B,  IfiSe.     She  was  ■  .  ,,  i 

the  daughter  of  Naea,  a  chief  of  high  rank,  an«ii(  bmk*.       ^  '     ' 

and  was  brought  np  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Rooke,  **""" 

an  English  pnysician,  who  had  married  her  ha  Hospital  in  Eonolnlu.  Her  funeral  was  a 
aunt  and  settled  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  She  great  pageant.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  ber 
received  a  fine  English  education,  and  was  mar-  house  (the  garden  front  of  which  is  shown  in 
tied,  June  19,  1866,  to  the  King.  Eamehameha  the  sccompanying  illustration),  covered  with  a 
IV,  who  died  Nov.  80, 1863.    Their  only  child    purple  pall,  while  young  girls  prostrated  theto- 
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selves  on  the  ground  ontside  and  filled  the  air  was  a  vital  one.  The  grading  parties  were 
with  their  lamentations.  In  the  evening  it  was  distrihated  150  miles,  more  or  less,  ahead  of 
placed  on  a  hearse,  with  plames  made  from  the  the  track-layers.  For  the  whole  working  sea- 
priceless  feathers  of  a  rare  Hawaiian  hird,  and,  son  a  daily  average  of  15,000  poands  of  pro- 
in  the  glare  of  nnmeroas  torches,  was  drawn  visions  and  1,700  bushels  of  oats  had  to  be 
to  the  tomb  by  members  of  the  Poola  Society^  forwarded,  besides  all  the  track-laying  supplies, 

ENGDIiXBIMCU  Tlw  €aniiia  PmUc  SaUway.  machinery,  and  equipment  At  intervals  of  fif- 
— ^The  first  throngh  passenger-train  on  this  teen  miles,  or  at  every  alternate  siding  station, 
northernmost  of  the  transcontinental  railway  houses  were  established  with  tanks  and  quar- 
lines  left  Montreal  on  November  2,  and  reached  ters  for  the  agent,  and  the  contractor  who  had 
Port  Moody,  the  Pacific  terminus,  with  little  the  construction  of  these  in  charge  kept  up 
delay.  Surveys  for  this  route  began  in  1870,  with  the  track-layers  for  the  whole  distance, 
and  the  Government,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  as  each  100- mile  section  was  finished  trains 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  by  were  put  on  schedule  time  at  twenty  miles  an 
the  end  of  1880  had  finished  432  miles  of  track  hour.  The  engineering  was  organized  in  di vis- 
bet  ween  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Superior,  218  ions  of  thirty  miles,  and  as  each  was  finished 
miles  up  the  Frazer  river  in  British  Columbia,  the  men  advanced  to  the  front.  Mr.  £.  T. 
and  sundry  other  less  important  sections.  In  Abbott,  one  of  the  engineers  in  charge,  says 
1881  the  company  was  reorganized,  under  the  that  the  engineers  usually  found  men  sitting 
name  of  the  Oanadian  Pacific  Railway  Oom-  on  their  shovels  ahead  of  the  foremost  gang, 
pany,  which  assumed  control  with  710  miles  waiting  to  be  set  at  work.  It  is  highly  credit- 
of  completed  road,  $25,000,000  in  cash,  and  able  to  the  management  that  in'spite  of  all  this 
25,000,000  acres  of  land.  It  was  exempted  dispatch  very  few  accidents  occurred  involving 
from  taxation  or  customs  duties  on  construe-  loss  of  life,  and,  barring  a  few  cases  of  horse- 
tion  material,  and  agreed  to  liave  the  whole  stealing  by  Indians,  no  trouble  was  experienced 
line  in  running  order  within  ten  years.  Under  from  this  source.  Mr.  Abbott  is  responsible 
the  general  management  of  W.  0.  Van  Home,  for  the  statement  that  this  feat  of  rapid  con- 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  work  was  pushed  for-  struct! on  was  accompUshed  by  an  apparently 
ward  with  great  energy.  reckless  but  perfectly  legitimate  expenditure 

By  the  end  of  1882,  600  miles  of  track  were  of  money,  the  orders  to  engineers  being  to 
laid  westward  from  Winnipeg,  and  in  Novem-  "  get  there "  regardless  of  cost.  The  com- 
ber, 1888,  the  rails  reached  the  summit  of  the  pleted  line  from  Quebec  to  Port  Moody  is 
Rocky  mountains.  The  average  daily  advance  8,100  miles,  besides  1,500  miles  of  branches, 
between  Winnipeg  and  the  mountains  was  over  and  the  work  has  been  finished  nearly  six 
2(  miles,  and  8^  miles  was  by  no  means  an  years  in  advance  of  contract  time, 
unusual  day's  work.  The  engineering  and  Sattways  la  New  Saith  WaliStr— Of  the  several 
dimatio  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome  lines  in  course  of  construction,  that  from  Syd- 
were  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  ney  to  New  Oastle,  a  distance  of  98  miles,  is 
more  southerly  lines,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  most  important,  since  it  connects  the  north- 
the  difficulty  of  operating  the  road  wiU  be  em  and  southern  systems,  and  establishes  con- 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  semi- Arctic  condi-  tinuous  communication  between  the  British 
tions  of  a  large  part  of  the  route.  North  colonies  of  Queensland  and  Victoria.  When 
of  Lake  Superior  the  country  is  broken  and  fully  finished,  the  length  of  rail  connecting  the 
rugged,  covered  with  dense  forests  and  inter-  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  col- 
sedbed  by  rapid  rivers.  In  May  of  the  present  ony  will  be  866  miles.  The  section  between 
year  the  various  sections  were  united,  and  a  the  two  principal  cities  named  involves  costly 
continuous  line  of  rails  2,500  miles  long  reached  bridge-work  over  tibe  Hawksbury  and  Para- 
westward  from  Quebec.  Beyond  this  there  matto  rivers,  as  well  as  over  numerous  creeks 
remained  three  formidable  ranges,  namely,  the  and  gullies.  That  over  the  Paramatta  river 
Rocky  mountains,  the  Selkirks,  equally  high,  carries  a  double  track  upon  lattice  girders,  each 
and  the  Gold  Range;  besides  which  the  Oo-  478  feet  long  and  17  feet  6  inches  deep.  These 
Inmbta  river  had  to  be  twice  crossed  before  rest  on  cast-iron  cylinders.  11  feet  in.  diameter 
meeting  the  Pacific  section  at  the  Sushwap  below,  and  9  feet  above  tne  water-line.  The 
Lakes.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  Ameri-  cylinders  are  carried  down  to  depths  varying 
can  engineers  and  contractors,  and,  although  from  70  feet  to  126  feet  below  the  girders, 
poshed  forward  with  the  roost  astonishing  ra-  There  are  six  spans  of  150  feet  each  in  the 
pidlty,  was  well  done  in  all  respects.  There  dear.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  956 
are  2,640  ties  to  each  mile,  and  the  construe-  feet.  The  Hawksbury  river  bridge  is  2,880 
tion  in  general  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  heavier  feet  long,  and  of  almost  identical  construction, 
than  would  be  necessary  in  a  more  southern  At  last  advices  these  bridges  were  not  com- 
latitode.  To  accomplish  this  work  in  what  is  pitted,  owing  to  delay  in  receipt  of  material, 
described  as  **  a  virgin  desert,^*  and  in  the  im-  The  line  second  in  importance  is  between 
mediate  vicinity  of  well-armed  wild  tribes  of  Blaney  and  Murramburah  (108  miles).  It 
Indians,  called  for  army-like  organization.  At  joins  the  western  and  soathem  systems  by  a 
times  there  were  40,000  names  on  the  pay-roll,  shortened  route,  which  avoids  the  mountains, 
and  the  question  of  supplies  for  men  and  horses  Another  extension,  involving  considerable  en- 
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Sneering  diffionhiM,  ts  from  Sjdaej  to  KE&ma  an  act  of  Farll«m«iit  aDthorised  k  new  bridf^ 
(78  miles).  This  was,  at  lut  advioea,  partly  and  the  oontraots  were  given  oat  in  April, 
finished,  bnt  work  bad  been  SDspended,  owing  1882.  The  new  viaduct,  now  well  Bdvanced 
to  BQspeoted  politioal  jobberjr,  which  called  toward  completion,  ia  parallel  to  and  60  Teet 
for  official  investigation.  The  section  of  the  distant  from  the  sl«ndtng  portions  of  the  old 
line  already  open  inclades  a  bridge  S66  feet  bridge,  which  are  ntiliied  su  far  as  poesjble  for 
long,  similar  to  that  over  the  Paramatta,  purposes  of  constmetiun.  The  total  length  is 
Other  sathorized  extenjnona  are  from  Qlen  8,600  yards,  with  eighty  spans  varying  frcHn  SO 
Inncs  to  Grafton  (108  miles),  crossing  two  to280feet.  Thebeightof  therailsabove  hi^ 
large  rivers  and  requiring  nnmeroas  cnttlngg  water  varies  from  2fi  feet  at  the  northern  to  88 
and  twelve  tannelH  tbroogh  gruiite;  from  feet  at  the  sonthem  end,  leavios  79  feet  for 
Glen  Innes  to  Inverell  (4fi  mile«),  from  Ten-  the  four  navigable  spans  in  mid-onannel.  For 
terfield  to  the  Qaeensland  border  (13  miles),  purposes  of  dassification  the  work  is  divided 
from  Miisclbrook  to  Oaasilis  (TO  miles),  Gonda-  mto  three  sections;  (1)  the  arching  at  the 
gM  to  Tumut  (88  miles),  and  nnmeroas  other  soothem  end;  (S)  the  esplanade  spans  at  the 
connecting  lines.  It  will  be  inferred  from  northern  or  Dundee  end;  (8)  the  viadnct  premier, 
these  data  that  the  local  governments  have  which  extends  over  tidal  water.  Of  the  archw 
suffered  from  a  railway  fever  that  has  in-  at  either  end  no  desoriptiou  is  neceooary,  ainoe 
volved  them  in  heavy  expenditures,  and  may  they  are  of  ordinary  briok  and  stone  oonstrne- 
oause  a  saspension  of  the  important  work  io  tion.  The  viadnot  proper  comprises  74  mans 
progress.  It  is  noteworthy,  liowever,  that  a  of  vorioos  lengths,  consisting  of  wronghtMnm 
hrge  proportion  of  the  proposed  systems  is  girders  resting  on  piers.  The  girders  are  of  tlie 
oonfessedly  light  and  cheap  in  oonstmction,  nsnal  lattice  constmction.  The  piers,  which 
estimated  in  some  cases  as  low  as  116,500  a  were  devised  in  the  light  of  the  terrible  experi- 
mile.  Of  these  "light"  line^  that  from  ence  guned  in  the  destraction  of  the  fonner 
Forbee  to  Willcannia  (840  miles)  is  the  most  bridge,  consist  of  pairs  of  cylinders  connected 
Important.  Altogether  the  railway  system  of  Just  above  high  water,  the  connection  forming 
the  colony,  present  and  prospective,  as  author-  the  foandaticm  for  the  superstrnctnre.  The 
ited  by  l^alative  acts,  aggregates  something  method  adopted  for  sinking  the  cylinder*  is 
like  8,000  miles,  and  represents  a  total  outiay  especislly  ingenions.  It  was  devised  by  the 
up  to  the  present  time  of  not  far  from  $100,-  Hesere.  Arrot  the  contractors.  A  rcotangnUr 
000,000,  while  half  as  much  more  for  works  pontoon  is  fitted  at  each  comer  with  a  verti- 
alone— not  inclading  eqnipment^is  to  be  ez-    cal  wronght-iron  tubular  leg,  capable  of  being 

C'.ed,  if  the  projecta  are  carried  out  in  the    raised  or  lowered  by  hydranlio   machinery. 
ed)at«  Aitare.  When  these  rest  on  the  bottom,  the  pontoon  or 

neTayTIadMt. — Dnringaheavystormonthe    platform  can  be  raised  above  the  water, form- 
night  of  I>ec  flB,  1670,  a  aectlon  of  the  great    mg  a  working  stage  for  sinking  and  fitting  the 

pier  cylinders,  la  the  stage  are 
two  openinge  within  which  the 
cylinders  ore  pitched  and  adjofted 
in  pontion.  The  eicavution  ia  ef- 
fected by  steam  diggers,  the  cylin- 
ders sinking  until  Uie  desired  level 
is  reached.  When  the  cylinders 
are  fixed  and  filled,  the  pontoMi 
is  raised  and  floated  clear,  the  rise 
of  tjie  tide  being  utilised  to  facili- 
tate the  operaUooa.  Foor  of  these 
pontoons  ore  in  use  in  prosecuting 
the  work.  At  Istest  advicoa  the 
arches  and  esplanade  spans  have 
been  finished  to  the  roadway  levei, 
and  the  greater  port  of  the  pais- 
petsarecompleted.  Ofthevtaduct 

E roper  C6  of  the  pier-oylindere 
ave  been  sunk.    The  gii^ers  for 
I   most  of  the  spans  are  in  podtion, 
and  aU  the  rest  of  the  girders  are 
ready  for  placing.    Thegirdwsand 
flooring  tor  each  of  the  spans  are 
made  on  a  staging  at  the  south  end 
of  the  viadnct,  and  when  wanted 
bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Scotland,  was    are  floated  ont  into  position  and  rdsed  by  hy- 
blown  down,  and,  of  about  90  persons  known  to    dranlio  machinery. 

have  t>een  on  an  express  train  that  was  cross-  The  Fsrth  Brygc — In  the  "Annnal  Cyclopse- 
ing  at  the  time,  not  one  escaped  alive.     In  1881    dia  "  for  1684  a  condensed  description  of  this 
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immenw  work  will  be  found.  Herewith  are  with  oroM-seotioDa  at  centers  and  at  piers,  and 
^ven  elevation  and  plan  of  the  oentnl  spans,  a  crose-seetion  of  roadwa;,  Bhowing  the  foor 
traabs.  In  brief,  the  histor;  of  this  stmoture 
is  as  follows:  Twenty  years  ago  the  North 
Britiah  Railway  Company  waa  authorised  by 
Parliament  to  oouBtmct  a  bridse  five  miles 
above  the  present  one,  bat  a  series  ot  borings 


u 


showed  that  there  was  no  snitAble  foundation. 
In  1873,  another  aot  anthorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  snipension  bridge  at  the  preaeot  loca- 
tion, bnt  the  fall  of  the  Tay  bridge  led  to  Ute 
rtijection  of  the  design,  and  the  present  plan  for 
a  oendleTor  or  continnoDs  girder  brioge  was 
adopted.    It  is  the  reenlt  of  oonsoltation  be- 


tween MesBTS.  Baker,  Fowler,  Harrison,  and 
Barlow,  engineers  repreaenting  the  different 
railway  interests  involved.  The  contract  calls 
for  two  spans  of  1,710  feet  each,  two  of  675 
feet  each,  fitteen  of  ISB  feet  each,  and  five  of 
26  feet  each,  aggregating  abont  H  niile.  The 
oontract  price  is  $8,000,000. 

The  Bba>w  Kram  BiMge,  Joat  flnished  In 
Gape  Oolony,  Africa,  has  excited  oondderable 
interest  among  engineers,  owing  to  the  origi- 
nality of  its  conatTDction  and  the  peculiar  coa- 
ditions  that  rendered  this  conetmotion  the 
most  available  onder  the  circnm stances.  The 
deaigner  and  engineer  is  Mr,  Max  am  Ende. 
This  bridge  orossea  a  ravine  on  the  rulway 
from  Port  Alfred  to  Graham's  Town,  ot  a  height 
of  about  200  feet  Its  leneth  ia  480  feet,  and 
width  of  roadway  16  feet,  the  track  gaage  be- 
ing 8  feet  6  inohee.  The  central  span  la  an  arch 
of  320  feet  and  abont  90  feet  in  height,  the  re- 
tnaining  space  on  either  side  being  oroeaed  by 
balanced  girders,  144  feet  long,  reetlng  on  iron 

fliers.  These  girders  have  one  end  anchored 
D  the  retaining  walls,  while  the  other  retta  in 
a  eliding  bearing  on  tbe  top  flange  of  the  main 
aroL     it  will  be  remarked  that  the  dimen- 
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flioDB  are  not  extraordinary,  bnt  the  diffioal-  the  girder  vould  become  impracUoable  at  a 

ties  were  eDbaoced  b;  the  dearth  of  timber  point  where  the  arch  conld  Btill  be  made  witfa- 

for  scaffolding  in  the  vicinitj,  and  the  high  oat  difflcnltj.    In  examiDing  the  pbolographs 

freighlB  that  rendered  importatioa  of  iron  rain-  and  drawings  of  this  bridge  it  is  impoaBiUe  to 

otul/  expensive.    Moreover,  the  single  parts  avoid  noting  the  reaemblance  of  the  centnl 

of  tbe  main  span  mnat  be  easy  to  lift  and  as  straatnre  to  the  skeleton  of  a  gigantic  qnadm- 


tross  were  oarefnllj  conddered,  and  tlie  qnes- 
tion  finallj  narrowed  itself  to  a  comparisoD 
between  a  central  independent  girder  and  the 
aroh  device  finally  adopted.  These  calcala- 
tions  demonstrated  bejond  oontrovera^  tbat 


tbe  proportionate  oost  of  a  girder  increased 
more  rapidl;  than  that  of  tbe  arob,  as  the  span 
was  enlarged.  In  other  words,  that  tbe  eco- 
nomical advantage  of  tbe  arch  increased  with 
tbe  span.    The  tablea  as  published  show  that 


ped,  with  bis  feet  spread  apart  and  planted 
npon  pedestals  of  masonry  bnilt  for  toe  pur- 
pose in  the  sides  of  tbe  ravine.  The  calcula- 
tions for  economicallj  distribating  the  strains 
are  most  elaborate  and  ingenious,  but  their 
nature  predndea  the  posaibilitT  of  condensa- 
tion. Thej  may  be 
'  found  flilly  illustrated 
'''~  in  tbe  "Engineer,"  voL 

lix. 

Mdge  at  TcHM.— Iq 

1882  the  ancient  stoue 
structure  that  since  tbe 
fourteoQlh  century  had 
spanned  the  river  Adige 
at  Verona  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood,  and 
^  new  Btmotore  be- 
came necessary.  It  was 
essential,  in  view  of  lia- 
bility to  sudden  floods, 
that  there  should  be  a 
clear  span  of  2B1  feet 
between  abutments, 
and  the  ordinary  fonn 
of  arch  with  tbe  road- 
way above  it  was  inad- 
missible, since  tbe  wa- 
ter-way would  have 
been  serionsly  obstmct- 
ed  thereby.  The  bridge,  which  was  completed 
early  in  the  year,  consista  of  two  main  arofaed 

f.rders  with  two  vertical  sides  in  lattice-work. 
hese  spring  from  below  tbe  level  of  the  road- 
way at  the  abutments  and  rise  to  a  oonridera- 
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ble  height  above  it  at  the  center.    Y ertioal  sap-  Franoe,  with  its  60,000  inhabitants,  lies  on  the 

ports  connect  the  roadway  with  the  arches,  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  snrronnded  by  a 

The  longitndinal  girders  are  of  double  trellis,  belt  of  steep  hlDs,  the  Maritime  Alps,  whose 

The  principal  dimensions  are  :  Span  between  slopes,  wherever  practicable,  are  made  to  serve 

abntments,  291  feet  4  inches;  rise  of  arch,  82  for  what  we  term  truck- farming,  olive-rais- 

feet  9|  inches ;  width  of  bridge,  87  feet  4|  inch*  ing,  floricoltare,  and  the  like;  and  the  mag« 

es;  depth  of  arched  girders,  4  feet  7  inches,  nitade  of  the  interests  involved,  taken  in  con- 

The  carriage  •  road  consists  of  buckled  plates  nection  with  the  wuter-sapply  of  the  city  itself^ 

resting  on  transverse  girders,  and  covered  with  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  serious  problem, 

road-metal,  while  for  the  sidewalks  checkered  The  natural  water-supply,  which  is  excessive 

plates  are  used.    The  iron- work  on  the  bridge  during  a  few  weeks,  falls  off  almost  to  nothing 

weighs  400  tons,  and  cost  $42,000,  and  the  to-  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  it  is  only  by 

tal  outlay  on  the  structure  was  $60,000.    The  dint  of  laborious  effort  and  the  strictest  econ- 

bridge  was  tested  by  a  uniformly  distributed  omy  that  the  suburban  residents  have  managed 

load  of  82  pounds  to  the  sauare  foot,  deflecting  to  exist.    The  constant  growth  of  the  city  and 

under  this  strain  1*06  incn.    The  engineer  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  foreign  red- 

the  work  was  M.  G.  B.  Biadego,  of  Genoa.  dents  of  late  years  rendered  the  necessity  of 

Hm  Arlkerg  TuieL — This  work  was  finished  a  greater  supply  still  more  imperative,  and  in 

in  May.    It  forms  a  link  in  the  Arlberg  Rail-  1878  a  company  was  organized  to  construct  an 

way  from  Innspruck  to  Lake  Oonstance,  and  irrigating  canal  from  the  Vesnbie,  the  prinoi- 

was  undertaken  by  the  Austrian  Government  pal  tributary  of  the  river  Var,  to  the  valley  of 

to   secure  more  direct  communication  with  the  PaiUon,  which  runs  through  the  streets  of 

Switzerland  and  western  Europe.    The  road  as  Nice  itself^  forming  a  sometimes  dangerous  tor- 

a  whole  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  have  rent  in  the  rainy  season,  and  remaining  nearly 

ever  been  built,  passing  as  it  does  through  lofty  dry  the  rest  of.the  year.    The  Romans  appear 

mountains,  with  all  the  usual  features  of  such  to  have  struggled  with  a  similar  problem  ceutu- 

a  route.    Snow-sheds  had  to  be  built,  as  on  the  ries  ago,  and  the  remains  of  their  aqueducts  can 

Oentral  Pacific  Railroad,  and  numerous  bridges  still  be  traced  along  the  hill-sides.    The  state 

had  to  be  constructed  over  ravines  of  the  wUd-  agreed  to  pay  the  company  a  trifiing  subsidy  of 

est  character.    The  length  and  severity  of  the  about  $480,000,  and  no  more  under  any  oiroum- 

winters  necessitated  placing  the  line  always  on  stances.    The  rest  of  the  responsibility  was  as- 

the  sunny  slope  of  tne  valleys  through  which  sumed  by  the  Oompagnie  Gran^rale  des  Eaux, 

it  runs.    The  tunnel  was  fully  described  in  the  with  the  privilege  in  perpetuity  of  charging 

^'  Annual "  for  1833.    An  opening  was  made  for  the  use  of  its  water, 

in  November  of  that  year,  considerably  in  ad-  The  main  canal,  recently  completed,  has  a 

vance  of  contract  time,  the  contractors  receiv-  capacity  of  141   cubic  feet  a  second,  and  is 

ing  a  premium  of  $880  a  day.    A  comparison  subdivided  into  three  branches  each,  and  an 

between  the  times  of  construotion  of  the  four  overfiow  to  flush  the  ordinarily  dry  bed  of  the 

longest  railway-tunnels  in  the  world  shows  the  PaiUon.    Besides,  two  water-mains  with. a  joint 

progress  that  has  been  made  in  methods  of  con-  capacity  of  60,000  metres  a  day  are  laid  for 

struotion :   Hoosac,  4}  miles,  22  years  under  9^  miles  along  the  two  banks  of  the  PaiUon, 

construction;  MontOenis,  7t  mUes,  14(  years;  and  the  city  is  to  pay  $16,000  a  year  for  the 

St  Gotbard,  9^  miles,  9^  years;  Arlberg,  6|  water  thus  furnished.     Water  was  delivered 

mileSt  5  years.    The  cost,  too,  has  been  reduced  in  the  city  early  in  the  present  year,  and  the 

ftom  $899  a  running  foot  in  the  case  of  the  work  of  completing  the  irrigating  cansJs  and 

Hoosac,  to  $154  in  that  of  the  Arlberg.  the  water-mam  on  the  east  bank  is  rapidly  pro- 

The  Mtntj  BaDway  TnnI,  one  of  the  most  gi-  gressing.  The  main  canal  follows  the  right 
gantic  undertakings  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  bank  of  the  Yesubie  for  a  i:dle,  then  crosses 
approaching  oomDletion.  The  whole  work  was  to  the  left  bank  by  a  bridge  of  46-foot  span, 
arched  in,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  crosses  six  other  smaller  bridges,  and  passes 
approaches  were  finished,  early  in  the  year,  through  64  tunnels  before  it  reaches  the  Saint 
The  whole  length  of  the  tonnel  from  quay  to  Blaise  siphon.  lOyy^  miles  fi*om  the  opening, 
quay  is  1,800  yards,  and  the  total  length  of  the  This  sipnon  is  U-shaped,  with  the  sides  in- 
railway  line  will  be  4^  miles,  notinduding  cer-  dined  and  the  base  flat.  It  consists  of  four 
tain  contemplated  extensions.  The  termini  are  rows  of  cast-iron  pipes  placed  paraUel  to  each 
the  joint  stations  at  Birkenhead  of  the  Lon-  other.  The  mi^or  horizontal  span  is  1,480 
don  and  Northwestern  and  Great  Western  lines,  feet,  and  the  bridge  on  which  the  horizontal 
and  the  central  station  at  Liverpool.  The  land  portion  is  carried  is  164*5  feet  long.  The  total 
portion  is  mainly  under  public  streets,  with  fre-  length  of  the  siphon  is  1,677  feet ;  the  vertical 
quent  stations  for  the  accommodation  of  pas-  height  is  898  feet  8  inches,  equaling  a  maxi- 
sengers.  Elaborate  hydraulic  machinery  wUl  mum  pressure  of  12  atmospheres.  The  inter- 
be  provided  for  lifting  loaded  trains,  etc.,  and  nal  diameter  of  the  pipes  is  81*5  inches,  and 
the  contrivances  for  artificial  ventilation  are  ex-  the  total  discharge  is  8,170.000  gallons  an 
pected  to  be  especially  efficient.  It  is  antici-  hour.  Beyond  the  siphon  the  canal  oontin- 
pated  that  the  line  will  be  opened  in  June,  1886.  ues  for  8*7  mUes,  passing  over  14  bridges  and 

1lM  Ike  W•te^iW«1Ui — The  city  of  Nice,  tiirough  21  tunnels,  aggregating  over  three 
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miles  in  length.  The  most  important  tonnel  oompleted,  and  the  formal  inaagaration  took 
is  that  of  B^guda,  8,000  feet  long,  and  changing  place  with  tlie  opening  of  a  fine  fountain  in 
direction  three  times.  Two  branches  leave  the  center  of  the  piaza  of  St  Mark,  on  Jolj  28. 
the  main  canal,  one  7*5  miles  and  the  other  4  An  aquednot  16  miles  long  brings  the  water 
mUes  long,  both  of  them  passing  several  bridges  to  filtering-beds  and  an  immense  reservoir, 
and  tunnels.  Of  these  the  first  has  a  capacity  whence  it  is  introduced  into  the  dty  by  means 
of  98  cubic  feet,  and  the  second  of  21  cubic  of  siphons  and  subterranean  pipes, 
feet  a  second,  the  remaining  92  onbio  feet  TIm  JaassWatt  Deck. — On  May  1  the  great 
passing  on  in  what  is  still  regarded  us  the  main  dock  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  was  virtaidly  fin- 
canal  until  it  reaches  Gairaret,  where  it  ends  ished,  and  the  water  turned  on.  This  forms, 
in  a  skillfully  arranged  cascade,  the  water  fall-  in  connection  with  the  Garvel  Graving  Dock 
ing  into  a  large  basm,  the  outlet  of  which  is  a  and  other  works,  an  artificial  harbor  system 
third  branch,  which  supplies  irrigating  canals  probably  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  large  reservoirs  along  the  banks  of  the  The  average  depth  of  excavation  for  the  Watt 
Paillon.  Every  advantage  is  taken  to  afford  Dock  was  about  47  feet,  the  material  being 
motive-power  for  machinery,  as  this  branch  de-  mainly  sandstone  rock  and  bowlder  clay.  Some 
scends  toward  the  river-level,  and  the  taste  of  of  the  sandstone  was  suitable  for  the  rough  ash- 
the  landscape-gardener  has  been  joined  to  the  lar,  or  **  sneckled ''  rubble  of  the  quay-waUs, 
skill  of  the  en^eer  in  utilizing  every  pound  and  Uie  wsJls  themselves  were  largely  hewed 
of  pressure.  Frequent  cascades  and  rapids  out  of  the  solid  rock  left  ''in  place."  In  the 
meet  the  eye.  The  third  branch  is  to  be  con-  dock  basin  800,000  cubic  yards  had  to  be 
tinned  beyond  the  Paillon,  but  this  work  is  blasted.  All  the  excavated  material  was  used 
etiU  in  the  future.  A  ^'  high  service  '*  is  organ-  near  at  hand,  part  of  it  on  a  railway  embank- 
ized  by  means  of  turbine-wheels  driven  with-  ment  The  migor  portion  was  used  in  the 
out  waste  of  water  at  certain .  advantageous  formation  of  a  fine  tidal  harbor,  which  will 
points,  and  by  this  means  water  is  pumped  up  be  4,000  feet  long  by  700  feet  wide,  with  a 
to  the  highest  desired  levels.  The  whole  work  depth  of  28  feet  at  mean  low  water.  It  was  at 
has  been  done  in  the  most  careful  and  Uior-  first  proposed  to  carry  the  excavated  material 
ough  manner.  The  canals  have  an  average  to  the  mouth  of  Loch  Long,  at  an  estimated  ex- 
gradient  of  1  in  2,000  in  the  open  portions,  penditure  of  $850,000.  The  harbor  construction 
and  1  in  1,000  in  the  tunnels  and  aqueducts,  nas  cost  $100,000,  and  is  worth  at  least  $250,- 
and  everywhere  precautions  have  been  taken  000.  In  other  words,  Mr.  W.  R.  Einipple,  the 
to  provide  outlets  in  cases  of  sudden  floods  or  engineer  of  the  Greenock  Harbor  Trust,  has 
unexpected  pressures.  The  water  now  fur-  saved  the  Trust  $250,000,  and  made  them  a 
nished  for  household  purposes  in  the  city  of  present  gratis  of  a  harbor  that  must  prove 
Nice  is  understood  to  be  of  exceUent  quality,  quite  as  valuable  as  the  great  dock  itself.  Such 
cheap  and  abundant  The  chi^  engineer  of  is  the  mission  of  the  conscientious  and  able 
the  works  was  M.  Grisel,  under  whom  were,  of  engineer.  The  Watt  Dock  is  2,000  feet  long, 
course,  severd  sectional  engineers.  Of  these.  The  width  for  half  its  length  is  800  feet.  The 
MM.  Dnplay  and  Walter  (the  latter  since  dead)  remaining  portion  (which  is  divided  by  a  tongue 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  The  reve-  or  Jetty  50  feet  wide,  designed  to  increase  the 
nnes  of  the  company  are  as  yet  insignificant,  available  mooring  area)  is  850  feet  The  depth 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  income  from  sub-  of  water  is  82  feet  There  are  two  entrances 
scriptions  for  purposes  of  irrigation  will  event-  from  the  two  adjacent  tidal  harbors,  each  75 
ually  be  such  as  to  afifbrd  a  fair  interest  on  the  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  82  feet  on  the- sill  at 
investment  high  water.    The  surface  area  of  the  dock  is 

Tbe  New  CrstM  Afieiact^This  aqueduct  was  1^  acres,  and  the  length  of  quay  nearly  li 

taWj  described  in  the  ^^  Annual  Cydopfedia  "  mile.    The  dock  -  walls  terminate  in  curved 

for  1884,  and  the  details  of  the  work  are  now  '*  toes  "  of  brick  and  concrete,  founded  2  to  2^ 

being  carried  out  substantially  as  there  given,  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  dock.    From  the 

At  this  writing,  about  25,000  feet  of  the  tun-  top  of  these  to  near  low- water  mark,  sand- 

nel  are  completed,  and  the  work  of  excavation  stone  is  used.    Thence  upward  to  the  coping 

is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  a  the  facing  is  of  finely  dressed  granite  backed 

month.    The  great  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge  has  with   rubble  concrete  and  Portland  cement, 

not  yet  been  definitely  determined  upon.  and  finished  with  massive  granite  copestones. 

Aqnedict  at  Tciks.— Until  the  sixteenth  cent-  The  retaining  caissons  are  Mr.  Kinipple's  pat- 
ury  Venice  depended  for  drinking-water  upon  ent,  and  were  constructed  by  the  Messrs.  Kin- 
rain-cistems.  Subsequently  a  canal  brought  a  caid,  of  Greenock,  at  a  contract  price  of  $185,- 
supply  from  the  Brenta  to  the  nearest  main-  000.  To  the  top  of  the  caissons  lowering  or 
lana,  whence  the  water  was  transported  in  folding  bridges  are  attached,  to  provide  for 
boats  having  a  capacity  of  about  580  gallons,  roadways,  etc.  Under  one  of  the  entrances  to 
This  method  was  continued  until  recently,  when  the  dock  is  a  subway,  so  that  transit  is  easy 
the  city  authorities  adopted  the  plans  of  French  from  one  pier-head  to  the  other  when  the  en- 
engineers,  and  the  Venetian  l^i^t^  de  Oon-  trance  is  open.  The  caissons,  it  is  said,  can  be 
stmction  took  the  work  in  charge,  and  began  hauled  out  of  the  way  or  replaced  in  less  than 
operations  early  in  1880.     The  works  were  five  minutes,  by  a  small  hyaraulio  engine  pro- 
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▼ided  for  the  pnrpoBe.    An  extensive  Bystera  ordinary  stages  of  the  water.   When  neoeseary, 

of  hrick  sheds  and  warehoosee  affords  the  however,  a  lock  110  feet  wide  and  600  feet  long 

needed  aooommodation  on  the  docks.    When  is  broaght  into  service,  the  gates  of  which  are 

folly  completed,  the  works  in  profpress  will  operated  by  turbines  driven    by  the  sorplas 

provide  abont  88  acres  of  qaayage,  and  sev-  water.    This  lock,  it  is  expected,  will  at  all 

eral  miles  of  rails  will  bring  the  entire  harbor  times  admit  the  passage  of  ordinary  river- tows, 

into  direct  commnnication  with  the  great  Gale-  To  fill  or  empty  the  lock  requires  but  four  min- 

donian  and  Glasgow  and  Southwestern  Rail-  utes.    To  raise  the  wickets  that  close  the  navi- 

ways.    The  entire  cost  of  the  dock-works  is  gable  piss,  a  '^manoanvring-boat"  is  brought 

placed  at  14,550,000.      •  into  play,  while  for  the  others,  or  "  weu-  wick- 

11s  ItonBdnDick,  at  Hnll,  England,  was  also  ets,*'  as  they  are  called,  a  sectional  bridge  is 
completed  in  May.  It  is  2.800  feet  long  by  used.  When  the  wickets  are  raised  they  are 
1,000  feet  wide,  and  contains  46^  surface  acres  held  in  position  by  props,  and  the  surplus  wa- 
of  water,  with  a  depth  of  84^  feet  The  en-  ter  escapes  through  two-inch  spaces  between 
trance  is  bell-mouthed,  with  a  lock  550  feet  the  wickets.  These  spaces,  however,  can  be 
louff  and  85  feet  wide.  The  whole  area  of  the  closed  with  battens  in  case  of  need, 
dock  is  192  acres,  of  which  152  acres  have  Centrsl  ef  Sani-DaM.— Some  of  the  most  no- 
been  reclaimed  from  the  Humber.  Two  large  table  achievements  of  engineering  are  aocom- 
dry-docks  are  connected  with  the  main  dock,  plished  through  Judiciously  taking  advantage 
One  of  these  is  500  feet  and  the  other  550  feet  of  the  forces  of  nature.  A  case  hi  point  is  i^- 
long,  with  a  width  of  65  feet.  One  peculiar  forded  by  the  moving  sand-dunes  oi  Gascony, 
feature  of  the  dock  is  that  it  will  be  filled  with  France.  In  the  last  century  these  were  a  per- 
fresh  water,  thus  avoiding  the  mud  deposits,  petusl  menace  to  the  country  bordering  the 
which  entail  an  expense  of  $50,000  a  year  up-  ocean.  In  their  slow  but  inexorable  advance 
on  the  other  Hull  docks.  The  source  of  the  they  buried  whole  villages,  and  covered  fertile 
water  is  the  Holdemess  drain,  a  large  culvert  fields  beyond  hope  of  reclamation.  After  a 
connecting  the  dock  with  this  cimal.  long  series  of  experiments,  M.  Breniontier  snc- 

The  IHIwry  Decks. — The  entrance  to  these  ceeded  in  covering  the  moving  dunes.  Some 
docks,  now  approaching  completion,  is  opposite  45,000  acres  in  area  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
Gravesend,  on  the  Thames,  below  London,  forest  growth.  This  was  successful  so  far  as 
This  entrance  is  100  yards  wide,  and  leads  into  the  then  existing  dunes  were  concerned,  but 
a  tidal  basin,  where  vessels  can  enter  at  aU  new  dunes  form^  along  the  shore  and  threat- 
stages  of  the  tide.  The  entrance-lock  to  the  ened  to  become  as  formidable  as  their  prede- 
dock  proper  is  80  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  cessors,  which,  indeed,  they  began  to  encroach 
lock  with  wrought-iron  gates.  The  walls  are  upon,  in  spite  of  the  forest.  It  was  determined, 
Portland  cement  and  concrete.  In  connection  as  reported  by  M.  Chambrelent,  Inspector  ot 
are  graving-docks  with  hydraulic  pumping  ma-  PubUc  Works,  to  favor  the  formation  near  the 
chinery. «  There  is  to  be  a  large  hotel  near  the  ocean  of  a  reversed  dune,  which  should,  as  it 
river- bank,  for  the  accommodation  of  passen-  were,  react  upon  itself.  The  principle  upon 
gers  by  ocean-steamers.  The  work  is  carried  whicn  a  sand-dune  advances  is  well  known, 
oat  under  contract  for  the  Eaat  and  West  In-  Its  windward  slope  is  gradual;  up  this  the  wind 
dia  Dock  Company.  drives  the  sand.    The  leeward  slope  is  steep ; 

Ike  Davli  Ubmi  Dia. — On  Oct.  8  the  Davis  the  sand,' of  course,  settling  at  its  natural  angle 
Island  Dam,  six  miles  below  Pittsburg,  on  the  of  inclination.  This  steep  slope  forms  the  ad- 
Ohio  river,  was  declared  finished.  This  is  de-  vancing  front  of  the  dune.  In  order  to  favor 
signed  to  maintain  the  river  at  a  navigable  the  formation  of  the  reversed  dune,  a  row  of 
depth  the  year  round,  and,  if  it  proves  practi-  palings,  with  somewhat  wide  interstices  be- 
oally  successful,  will  doubtless  be  the  forerun-  tween  the  boards,  was  erected  about  180  yards 
ner  of  many  similar  structures.  The  plan  is  from  the  sea.  The  sand  that  passed  between 
not  altogether  new,  but  some  of  its  details  the  board**  fiew  a  short  distance  before  falling, 
are  novel.  Similar  dams  exist  in  Europe,  and  while  that  which  struck  the  boards  fell  at  the 
on  the  Monongahela  and  other  slack- water  foot  of  the  fence.  The  result  was  as  had  been 
rivers  in  this  country.  The  Davis  Island  Dam  anticipated,  a  reversed  dune,  with  a  steep  8lope 
was  begun  in  1878,  and  the  work  has  been  to  windward  and  a  gentle  one  to  leeward.  Of 
prosecuted  with  various  interruptions,  owing  course  the  sand  soon  reached  the  top  of  the 
to  failure  of  appropriations  and  tne  like.  The  fence,  but  this  had  been  provided  for,  and  the 
Government  has  expended  about  $1,000,000  on  fence  was  raised  by  special  machinery,  and  the 
the  work.  It  consists,  in  effect,  of  800  small  operation  went  on  until  the  seaward  slope  be- 
dams  or  "  wickets,"  each  of  which  is  hinged  so  came  so  steep  and  high  that  the  sand  fell  back 
that  it  may  lie  flat  on  the  river-bed  when  there  toward  and  into  the  ocean  faster  than  the  wind 
is  plenty  of  water,  or  be  raised  during  the  dry  could  drive  it  up  the  incline.  The  final  height 
season  so  as  to  ueepen  the  channel  and  raise  of  the  reversed  dune  is  thirty  to  forty  feet,  ac- 
the  up-stream  level.  The  line  of  wickets  is  1,228  cording  to  location.  The  inland  slope  is  fixed 
feet  long,  extending  entirely  across  the  river,  by  planting  with  the  Arutido  arenaria,  whose 
Of  this,  a  span  of  559  feet  is  ffiven  to  the  navi-  roots  penetrate  the  sand  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
gable  opening,  which  is  available  to  all  craft  at  and  which  always  keeps  its  head  above  the 
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Band.    The  resalts  obtained,  according  to  M.  schools,  in  which  secnlar  knowledge  is  princi- 

Ohambrelent,  are  perfectly    satisfactory,   the  pally  imparted,  and  instraction  in  the  prind- 

movement  of  the  saud  having  been  absolutely  pies  of  Christianity  is  eitber  a  subordinate  part 

arrested  in  spite  of  exceptionally  severe  winds,  of  the  work,  or  entirely  prohibited.^'    The 

There  are  other  dangerous  sand-dunes  in  other  missionaries  were  exhorted  to  qualify  them- 

partB  of  the  world,  some  of  them  being  in  this  selves  to  preach  to  the  Japanese  in  the  native 

country,  but  nowhere  eli^e  has  the  problem  of  tongue.    The  catechism  of  the  Association  has 

dealing  with  them  been  successfully  solved.  been  translated  into  the  Japanese  language. 

ETABfCELIGiL  ASSOaATIOH.    The  following  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  held  its 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  first  annual  meeting  at  Lindsey.  O.,  Sept  25. 
Association  as  they  were  officially  published  in  The  Board  of  Publication,  at  its  annual  meet- 
September,  1885 :  ing,  Oct.  8,  returned  $467,187  of  **net  assets," 

Number  of  conferences,  26 ;  of  itinerant  and  gross  receipts  amounting  to  $200,424.  The 
preachers,  1,053;  of  local  preachers,  588;  of  publication  of  a  biographical  work  for  Sunday 
members,  1 28,G34 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  schools  and  for  youth  was  recommended.  The 
1,888  of  adults  and  8,717  of  children ;  of  Sun-  publishing  house  is  at  Cleveland,  O. 
day  schools,  2,189,  with  24,227  officers  and  EVENTS  OF  1885.  The  most  important  Ameri- 
teachers  and  147,421  pupils ;  of  churches,  can  event  was  the  transfer  of  tue  Federal  ad- 
1,728,  having  a  probable  value  of  $8,989,799 ;  ministration  from  the  Republican  to  the  Demo- 
of  parsonages,  540 ;  probable  value  of  the  same,  cratic  party.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year 
$618,700.  Amount  of  contributions  for  mis-  the  stagnation  in  business  increased,  and  the 
sions,  $95,987;  for  Sunday-school  and  Tract  accumulation  of  idle  money  in  the  banks  con- 
Union,  $2,406 ;  **  conference  contributions,"  tinned ;  but  after  a  recovery  in  the  price  of 
$6,098.  Increase  is  shown  from  the  previous  wheat  there  came  renewed  confidence  in  rail- 
year  of  59  itinerant  ministers,  4,080  members,  roads  and  activity  in  the  iron-trade.  European 
and  6,267  Stmday-school  pupils ;  but  the  con-  nations  sought  relief  for  their  depressed  agri- 
tributions  for  missions  nave  fallen  off  $4,-  cultural  and  manufacturing  industries  by  plac- 
895;  those  for  the  Sunday-school  and  Tract  ing  additional  restrictions  on  American  im- 
Union  $t$3,  and  the  '^  conference  contribu-  ports.  The  diplomatic  annals  of  the  year  are 
tions,"  $810.  filled  with  disputes  over  the  partition  of  the 

The  annnal  meetings  of  the  Missionary  So-  outlying  regions  of  the  earth  between  the  En- 

oiety  and  the  Board  of  Missions  were  held  in  ropean  powers.    The  cruelly  conducted,  unof- 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  2.    The  receipts  to  the  ficinl  war  between  France  and  China  was  ended. 

several  treasuries  of  the  society  for  the  year  A  disastrous  confiict  over  the  Eastern  qnestion 

had  been :  To  the  General  Treasury,  $16,676 ;  in  Asia  was  scarcely  averted  when  the  Eastern 

to  the  '*  European  Treasury,"  $6,201 ;  to  the  qnestion  in  Europe  was  reopened  by  the  Bnl- 

*'  Heathen  Treasury,"  $9,635 ;   to  conference  garian  revolution.    The  nationality  principle 

treasuries,  $79,182.     Including  $890  on  ac-  that  now  asserted  itself  afresh  to  the  confusion 

count  of  the  standing  fund  and  $2,000  on  ac-  of  statesmen,  gained  ground  also  in  the  Austrian 

count  of  the  annuity  fund,  the  total  receipts  Empire  and  in  Ireland,  while  in  Prussian  Poland 

had  been  $114,042.     The  expenditures  had  the  iron  Chancellor  adopted  ruthless  means  to 

amounted  to  $136,642.    The  permanent  fund  stamp  out  the  embers  of  Polish  national  spirit. 

amounted  to  $67,681,  and  the  real-estate  cur-  The  following  chronicle  summarizes  the  world's 

rent  fund  to  $4,950.     In  the  *' Home  Land,"  history  during  the  year: 

or  American  missions,  the  society  returned  448  _          ^mi_            ^.     i..        «_.^^ 

Tnioamn*   whiMi  hflil  Wn  RnnnhVd  hv  AftK  m\a  JsnMiyl.  The  convention  between  Bussia  and  Gci^ 

missions,  wdicti  naa  been  suppJiea  Dy  48B  mis-  ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^  extradition  of  political 

sionanes,  and  returned  34,745  members.    Six  criminals  goes  into  force. 

missions  had  become  self-supporting,  and  53  2.  Earth-tremorsfoh  in  varioiu  parts  of  the  United 

new  ones  had  been  founded.     The  number  of  States.    The  British  flufr  hoisted  in  Saint  Lucia  Bay. 

Sunday  schools  connected  with  these  missions  f^^  earthquake-shocks  m  Spain     The  vote  of  cen- 

«,—  tria   «.sri»  Q  KQ1  r>4fi^^.o  ««ri  4^^»^k^..   ««,!  ^^^  on  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaire  lost  in  the 

was  742,  with  8,581  officers  and  teachers,  and  gp^ig^  oortee.    Gen.  Lewal  replaces  Gen.  Campe- 

42,425  pupils.     The  foreign  mission  m  Ger-  non  in  the  French  Ministnr  of  War.    Dynamite  ex- 
many  and  Switzerland  returned  a  small  increase  ploeion  in  the  Undeiin-ound  Railway  in  London, 
of  membership.    The  mission  in  Japan   had  8.  The  Italian  flag  hoisted  at  Beilul,  on  the  Bed  Sea 

been  visited  by  one  of  the  bishops    It  returned  T^Con^at^s  reas^emhles.     The  House  refuses  to 

7  Itinerant  preachers  (including  8  foreigners),  n^me  a  day  for  considering  the  bankrai>toy  bill,  and 

2  local  preachers,  8  churches,  109  members,  2  rejects  the  Hiscock  proposition  to  redaoe  internal  reve- 

adults  baptized,  and  6  Sunday  schools,  with  16  nue  duties  bv  $40,000,000;  the  Mexican  War  pension 

officers  and  teachers,  and  an  average  attend-  Jhild\X    The^^e^'su  re^^^ 

ance  of  215  pupils.     The  njanagement  of  the  f^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  gtea^phip®coinpante!ron  the  qu^^  S 

mission  in  Japan  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  immigrant  head-money.    G«n.  N^grier  reports  a  vio- 

local  committee  at  Tokio,  who  are  to  act  in  toiy  over  the  Chmese  at  Muidop. 

concert  with  the  Board  of  Missions  or  its  Ex-  ^'  The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the  pension 

ecntive  Oommittee^  and  under  thdr  direction  ;?R^^r'thW»3Si7S.XS£':?^ 

The  board  declared  by  resolution  that  it  could  tihe  Oregon  Central  land  forfeiture.    Pit»ident-etect 

not  approve  ^'of  the  establishment  of  day-  Cleveland  resigns  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  Tm^ 
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tnd  Lient.-6oT.  HUl  ib  swoin  in  m  his  raooeator. 
The  New  York  State  LepalatuTe  beffins  its  seasions. 
The  Portiuniese  oocnpy  the  bankB  of  tne  Lower  Congo. 
Failure  of  Tschinkel,  Bohemian  sugar  Arm. 

7.  The  Buckner  bill  to  suspend  the  issue  of  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  tabled  in  the  House.  Henry  B. 
Harrison,  the  Bepublican  candidate,  elected  Governor 
of  Connecticut  by  the  Legblature,  no  candidate  hav- 
ing received  a  majority  at  the  polls.  Be-eatablish- 
ment  of  the  blockade  at  Formosa. 

8.  The  Beagan  interstate  commeroe  bill  passed  by 
the  House.  Celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  Prince 
Edward  of  Wales.  Madame  Clovis  Huguea  acquitted 
in  Paris. 

9.  Financial  crisis  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  King  of 
Spain  visits  the  provinces  devastated  by  earthouake. 
Bismarck  explains  his  colonial  policy  in  the  Beicnstag. 

10.' Naval  appropriation,  $6,120,166,  passed  by  the 
House.    Persecution  of  Jews  in  Morocco. 

12.  The  charges  against  Lieut.  Oarlington  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oreely  Belief  Expedition  dismissed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Treatv  concluded  between 
Bussia  and  Prussia  for  the  extnuution  of  political  of- 
fenders.   Disturbances  m  Cambodia. 

18.  Hawley  resolution  in  the  Senate  on  the  Sher- 
man-Davis letter.  Death  of  Schuyler  Colfax.  Labor 
disturbances  in  South  Bend  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Opening  of  the  French  Chambers.  Police  inspector 
Bnmpf  murdered  by  an  anarchist  in  Frankfort.  In- 
nndation  in  Borne. 

14.  Bill  placing  Gen.  Grant  on  the  retired  list 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  French  spoliation  claims 
and  Chinese  indemnity  bills  passed  by  the  House. 
John  P.  Jones  re-elected  Senator  from  Nevada.  Fail- 
ure of  Oliver  Bros.  A  Phillips,  iron  manufacturers,  in 
Cleveland.  M.  Jules  Fenr  explains  the  policy  of  the 
French  Government  toward  China,  and  ootains  a  vote 
of  confidence. 

16.  Execution  of  Leroy  in  San  Fnmcisoo.  Opening 
of  the  Prussian  Diet. 

17.  Battle  of  Abu-klea,  near  Metemmeh :  Col.  Fred 
Bumabjr  killed.    The  Panama  revolution  begins. 

19.  l<inal  dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  Mormon  Clawson.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bu»- 
sia  reply  to  the  Egyptian  proposals  of  the  English 
Cabinet.  Battle  at  6ubet,  near  Metemmeh;  Gen. 
Stewart  mortally  wounded. 

20.  William  M.  Evarts  chosen  United  Stotes  Senator 
in  New  York,  Voorhees  in  Indiana.  Wilkinson  Call  in 
Florida,  and  Z.  B.  Vance  in  Nortn  Carolina.  Anti- 
Socialist  bill  introduced  in  the  Austrian  Chamber. 

21.  J.  D.  Cameron  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  Pennsylvania,  Orville  H.  Piatt  in  Connecti- 
cut, Henry  M.  Teller  in  Colorado,  George  J.  Vest  in 
Missouri,  and  John  C.  Spoon  in  Wisconsin. 

22.  The  Lower  House  of  Congress  decides  that  the 
Oregon  Central  Bailroad  land  grant  is  forfeited.  The 
King  of  Spain  returns  to  Madrid  from  his  visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  Andalu8tan  earthquake. 

28.  A  French  attack  on  the  Chinese  works  near 
Kelunff  repelled.  Minister-President  Tisza  delivers 
a  speech  in  the  Hunfrarian  Parliament  on  the  religious 
question.  The  Danish  ministry'  interpellated  on  the 
subject  of  the  neutralization  of  l>enmark. 

24.  Criminal  proceedings  entered  against  Martin 
and  bis  associates  for  electoral  frauds  in  Cbicaffo. 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  embarks  on  the  Nile  for  the  relief 
of  Gen.  Gordon.  French  reverse  near  Kelung.  At- 
tempt to  blow  up  the  House  of  Parliament  and  the 
Tower  of  London  with  dvnamite ;  explosions  in  the 
crypt  of  Westminster  Hall  and  under  tlie  Peers'  ^- 
lery.  wrecking  the  interior  of  the  western  extremity 
of  tne  House  of  Commons,  and  one  in  the  White 
Tower^  injuring  16  persons.  The  Hungarian  Cham- 
ber rejects  the  hill  on  the  subject  of  Boman  Catholic 
autonomy. 

26.  Fighting  at  Kelung.  The  French  senatorial 
elections.  The  Derenzis  interpellation  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition  to  the  Bed 


26.  The  Bayard  resolution  in  the  Senate  expressing 
horror  for  the  dvnamite  outra^  in  London.  Fall  of 
Khartoum.  Effective  occupation  of  Beilul  by  Italian 
marines. 

27.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  reftues  to  take 
up  the  Mexican  treaty  bill.  Federal  troops  concen- 
trated to  prevent  trespassers  from  entering  the  Indian 
Territory.  End  of  tne  contest  over  the  naval  appro- 
priations in  Congress.  Gen.  Gordon  killed  in  Knar- 
toum.  Signer  Mancini  declares  on  the  subject  of  the 
Assab  exT^tion  that  Italy  tbels  constrained  to  follow 
the  impulse  given  by  other  great  powers  in  the  mat- 
ter of  colonization,  and  that  England  would  not  be 
jealous  of  Italy  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

28.  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  flotilla  arrives  in  sight  of 
Khartoum.  The  natives  rise  against  the  English  at 
Quittah.  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  St.  Petersburg  Gov- 
ernment proposes  an  Afghan  boundary-liue. 

29.  The  Senate  rmects  the  Nicaraguan  treaty.  End 
of  the  Hocking  valley  strike.  Opening  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament. 

80.  The  Oklahoma  boomers  withdraw  from  the  res- 
ervation. The  Vienna  newspapen  leftue  to  print 
the  proceedings  of  the  Beichsratn. 

61.  Chinese  defeat  at  Kelung. 

FebruiT  1.  Dynamite  explosion  in  Grand  street, 
New  York.  Extensive  public  improvements  under^ 
taken  by  the  munidpaiitv  of  Madrid  in  order  to 
Aimish  work  to  the  unemployed. 

2.  Tseult  Dudley  shootM  O' Donovan  Bossa  in  front 
of  his  office.    Fresn  Begulator  excesses  in  Kentuckv. 

4.  The  Senate  adopts  the  Cullom  substitute  for  the 
Beagan  interstate  commeroe  bill.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
enten  upon  his  office  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  Washington.  Lynching  in  Iowa,  Texas, 
and  Virginia. 

6.  Treaty  signed  between  France  and  the  Interna- 
tional African  Association.  French  viotoiy  at  Dong- 
song,  in  Tonquin. 

6.  The  consular  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill 
passes  the  Senate.  Anti-Ohinese  excesses  in  Eureka, 
Cal.  The  French  Government  announces  the  exer- 
cise of  belligerent  rights  in  the  China  seas.  Grief 
and  dismay  m  England  at  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Khartoum  by  the  troop  of  the  Mohdi.  The  Hun- 
garian Chamoer  votes  tne  budget  for  1886. 

7.  The  occupation  of  Massowah  by  Italy.  Beins- 
dorf  and  KUcnler  executed  for  the  Niederwald  at- 
tempt. 

8.  Tlie  news  arrives  at  London  that  Gen.  Gordon 
was  killed  at  Khartoum.  The  English  Boyal  Guards 
ordered  to  Effypt. 

9.  Anarchist  demonstration  in  Paris. 

10.  The  pension  appropriation  bill  passes  the  Sen- 
ate. Gen.  Earle  attacks  the  Arab  positions  at  Kir- 
bekan,  near  Dulka  Island,  winning  a  victory  but  loa- 
hig  his  life.  The  Chinese  repell^  at  Kelung.  Dy- 
namite explosion  at  Witkovitz,  in  Moravia. 

11.  The  electoral  votes  counted  in  Congress,  and 
Cleveland  and  Hendricks  declared  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Lord  Bosebery  entere  the 
British  Cabinet  Beoonstitution  of  the  Boumanian 
Cabinet  under  the  presidency  of  Bratiano.  A  second 
expedition  leaves  ^aples  for  the  Bed  Sea.  The  Neth- 
erlands Government  announce  that  the  question  of 
the  Luxemburg  succession  has  been  settled  by  the 
recognition  of  Uie  right  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  to  the 
throne. 

12.  The  Senate  passes  the  army  appropriation  bilL 
Prince  Bismarck's  speech  in  advocacy  oi  a  protective 
duty  on  cereals.    The  Chinese  routed  before  Langson. 

18.  Capture  of  X^angson  by  the  French  in  Tonquin. 

14.  A  new  ministry  formed  in  Boumania. 

16.  The  Spanish  ministnr  receives  a  vote  of  ooofl- 
deuce  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

16.  The  retirement  bill  for  Gen.  Grsnt  fails  of  a 
two-third  vote  in  the  House.  The  Indian  appropria- 
tion bUl  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  n^jects 
the  liquor-traffic  bill.    Bailroad  communications  in- 
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terrapted  by  snow.  The  BeiohstBg  spprovet  the 
grain  duties.  Anti-Gennan  manifeBtation  at  the  fti- 
neral  of  Jules  Y alles  in  Paris.  Qen.  Stewart  dies  of 
his  wounds. 

17.  The  House  passes  the  l^gislatiye  appropriation 
bill.  The  Greek  Chamber  paases  a  vote  ef  want  of 
oonfidenoo  in  the  ministry. 

18.  The  bill  againBt  foreign  oontraot  labor  psased 
by  the  Senate.  Proolamation  authorizing  the  mobili- 
zation of  the  English  army  and  militia  reserves.  The 
French  fleet  wins  a  victory  in  the  China  seas. 

19.  The  Senate  passes  the  Texas-Paoiflc  land  for- 
feiture bill. 

80.  The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  piisses  the 
Senate.  Mvtin  and  his  companions  convicted  of 
election  irregularities  in  Chicago.  The  Oregon  Legis- 
lature adjourns  without  electing  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. The  English  Grenadier  Guards  deport  tor  the 
Soudan.    France  declares  rice  contraband  of  war. 

21.  Dedication  of  the  Washington  Monument  in 
Washington.  United  States  Marshal  Gosling  mur- 
derad  by  robbers  in  Texas.  Auditor-General  Swaim 
suspended  and  placed  on  half- pay  for  twelve  years 
by  sentence  of  court>martial.  The  advance  or  the 
Bussians  in  Central  Asia  reported  in  the  London 
"  Times," 

22.  Lord  Edward  Fitzmaurice  says  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Bussian  ambassador  de- 
nied the  truth  of  the  rumor  that  there  had  been  an 
advance  upon  Herat. 

28.  The  Poet-Office  appropriations  voted  bv  the 
Senate^  and  the  naval  appropriations  by  the  House. 
Proclamation  of  militaiy  law  in  Bechuanaland  and 
arrest  of  Niekerk.  The  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
Hunsnrian  House  of  Lords  passed  by  the  Chamber. 
The  French  Chamber  vote  against  the  surtax  on  gndn. 
A  third  Italian  expedition  departs  from  Naples  for 
the  Bed  Sea.  Upon  an  understanding  with  England, 
Italian  forces  occupy  Assab  and  Bciciu. 

24.  The  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  Indian  rights  in  the  Oklahoma 
lands  approved  by  the  Senate.  Yunnanite  troops  at- 
tempt to  storm  Tuyen  Quan. 

25.  The  French  commercial  treaty  with  Burmah 
published. 

26.  The  Berlin  Con&rence  signs  the  general  act  of 
the  Congo,  and  dissolves. 

27.  Toe  sundry  civil  ai>propriation  bill  passed  by 
the  House ;  also  the  substitute  for  the  river  and  har- 
bor appropriation  bill.  Letters  patent  granted  to  the 
German  Colonization  Association,  placing  their  aoqui- 
sitions  in  Africa  under  the  German  protectorate.  The 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Egvptian  policy  of  the  British 
Government  rejected  by  the  House  or  Commons,  but 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1. 
Arrests  of  Anarchists  in  Switzerland. 

28.  The  appropriation  for  fortification  voted  b^  the 
House.  The  murderers  of  Capt  Murphy  convicted 
in  New  Orleans. 

Mazoh  1.  Bombardment  of  Chinghae  bv  Admiral 
Courbet.  The  revolutionary  movement  in  Central 
America  assumes  a  serious  aspecL 

2.  The  Senate  increases  the  New  Orlesns  appropria- 
tion to  1400,000.  The  German  Chancellor  aelivers  a 
speech  on  colonial  affairs,  explaining  the  relations 
with  England.  The  German  African  Association  oc- 
quirss  territory  in  Zanzibar. 

8.  The  fortification  appropriation  voted  by  the 
Senate.  Departure  of  the  New  South  Wales  con- 
tingent for  the  Soudan  from  Sydney.  The  French 
garrison  at  Tuyen  Quan  rescued.  The  occupation 
of  Zulflkar  Pass  and  of  Sariyazi  by  the  Bussian  out- 
posts announced  by  Lord  Granville  in  the  British 
Parliament ;  explanations  demanded  of  the  Bussian 
Government. 

4.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  adjourns  after 
passing  the  Grant  retirement  by  198  votes  to  78.  In- 
auguration of  President  Cleveland.  The  Senate  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Congress  meets  in  extra  session. 


•      

Senator  Blair  re-eleoted  in  New  HampshiTe.  Capt 
Couch  and  twelve  other  Oklahoma  boomers  arrested 
as  rebels.    Herbert  Bismarck  in  London. 

5.  The  Calnnet  appointments  announced. 

6.  The  appointments  of  Secretaries  Bayard,  Lamar, 
Garland,  Vilas.  Manning.  Endicott,  and  Whitney  ooo- 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  Fairchild,  Assistant-Seaetiiy 
of  the  Troasury,  and  Black,  Commissioner  of  Penaoons, 
nominated  by  ihe  President.  Execution  of  Dr.  G^r- 
sen,  uxoricide,  in  Philadelphia.  Condliatozy  decla»- 
tions  of  Lorn  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
respect  to  the  German  colonial  policy.  The  Itslian 
Chamber  approves  the  sale  of  the  state  railways. 

7.  Walthall  nominated  by  the  Governor  of  Missis- 
aippi  to  be  Senator  in  the  place  of  Secretary  Lamar. 
Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  Sulu  Archipelago  fo^ 
nuJly  recognizea  by  Germany  and  England. 

9.  Ex-Surg.-Gen.  Wales  summoned  before  a  oouzt 
msrtial  to  answer  to  charges  of  neglect  of  doty.  Geo. 
Barrios,  President  of  Guatemala,  proclaims  the  union 
of  the  states  of  Central  America,  and  takes  the  field 
with  his  troops  to  render  the  union  effective. 

10.  "Sir  Charles  Warren  enters  Bool  Grond.  The 
proposition  to  reduce  the  annual  recruit  of  the  Span- 
ish army  from  70,000  to  40,000  men  rejected  by  the 
Cortes. 

11.  Trial  of  Gen.  Hazen  before  a  court-martial  for 
insubordination.  The  Gk)vemor  of  Dakota  vetoes  a 
bill  to  establish  woman  suffrage.  The  Chinese  posi- 
tions around  Kelung  taken  by  the  French  after  five 
days'  fighting.  An  agreement  on  West  African  ques* 
tions  made  by  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  with  the  Ez^- 
lish  Government. 

12.  The  President  withdraws  the  NicaragOA  Canal 
and  Spsnish  reciprodty  treaties  fh>m  the  Senate,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  considered  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. Martin  and  Gidlagher  sentenced  to  be 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  election  fhiuds  m  Chicaffo. 
The  British  Government  demands  explanaticas  on  ue 
subject  of  Gen.  Komaroff^s  advance,  and  at  the  same 
time  boflnns  to  prepare  for  war. 

18.  The  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  are  chosen.  Zebehr  Pasha  ar- 
rested in  Cairo.  The  Bntish  Government  reject  the 
Zulfikar*Maruchak  boundary-bne.  Death  of  Qen. 
Fernandez,  President  of  Costa  Bioa.  The  British 
Parliament  votes  £20,000  to  the  family  of  Gen.  Gor- 
don. Gladstone's  speech,  announcing  the  agreement 
of  Bussia  not  to  advance. 

14.  The  Bussian  Government  agrees  not  to  advanoe 
on  the  Afghan  frontier  unless  the  Afjg^hans  advance. 

15.  The  opponents  of  the  Gould  admimstration  of 
the  Wabash  Eailroad  system  win  their  case. 

16.  Lynch-murders  m  Arkansas.  The  revolution- 
ists attach  Panama.  The  German  Beichstag  votee  a 
subsidy  for  trans-oceanic  steamers. 

17.  A  formal  censure  recorded  against  Gen.  Haaen 
by  the  court-martial.  Geo.  Gray  elected  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  Secretary  Bayard's  place.  The  United 
States  intervene  with  a  naval  demonstration  in  the 
Central  American  confiict.  The  cattle-duties  bill 
passed  by  the  French  Chamber.  The  Bel^an  Cham- 
ber resolves  to  present  an  address  to  the  King  on  the 
happv  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Conference  and  the 
creation  of  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo.  The  French 
blockade  Pakhoi. 

18.  The  murderer  Clnverius  arrested  in  Viisiiua. 
The  Danish  Folkethixig  adopt  the  address  to the&ing 
askingthe  dismissal  of  the  nunisters. 

19.  The  President  appoints  Porter  Assistant-Secre- 
tarv  of  State ;  Atkins,  from  Tennessee,  Chief  of  the 
Indian  Bureau;  Montgomery,  fix>m  Michigan,  Chief 
of  the  Patent-Office :  Durham,  fh>m  Kentucky,  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury ;  Hay,  f^m  Pennsvl- 
vania.  First  Ansbtant-Po»tmaater-General ;  Pendle- 
ton, ttom  Ohio,  Minister  to  Berlin;  MdJane,  from 
Maryland,  Mhiister  to  Paris ;  Phelps,  fh>m  Vermont, 
Mhiister  to  London ;  Jackson,  fh)m  Gfeorgia.  Ifinister 
to  Mexico;  Muldrow,  from  MississippL  Assistanfir 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Sparks,  fix>m  Illinois,  Land 
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CommiMioner ;  and  McConville,  from  Ohio,  Beviser  elections  in  Chicago.    A  French  miniBtry  formed  on- 

of  Accounts  for  the  Post-Offioe  Department.     Con-  der  the  prenidency  of  M.  Brlaeon. 

ventions  with  Mexico,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  7.  A  commisaion  appointed  to  examine  thediapatoh- 

the  boundary,  and  prolonging  the  term  for  ratifying  boat  Dolphin. 

the  treaty  of  commerce,  approved  by  the  Senate.    The  8.  The  Indiana  attack  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  North  Sas- 

AuBtrian  Chamber  votes  tne  budffet.  katchewan.  and  are  repelled  by  the  ganiaon,  which 

20.  The  freedom  of  worahip  bul  poaaed  to  a  third  aubeequently  withdraws  and  escapee  to  Battleford. 
reading  in  the  New  York  State  Senate.  Jamea  A.  Floquet  elected  President  of  the  French  Chamber. 
Berry  chosen  to  succeed  Garland  as  Senator  from  Ar-  The  French  Chambers  adjourn,  after  voting  a  credit  of 
kansas.  The  Ohio  Leffiskture  agrees  on  a  constitu-  150,000.000  for  Tonquin.  The  Viceroy  of  India  holda 
tionol  amendment  aboliahing  the  October  elections,  a  grand  durbar  with  the  Ameer  of  Afl^hanistan  at 
Secretary  Whitney  aaks  for  an  accounting  from  John  Bawul  Pindi.  Mobilixation  and  massing  of  Indian 
Boach,  and  orders  an  iuvestiffation  of  the  Navy  De-  troops  on  the  Afj^han  frontier.  The  **  Boephore 
partment.     Gen.  Graham  advances,  expelling  the  Egyptien "  auppressed. 

Arabs  from  their  positions  at  Hasheen.  9.  Bank  fauure  in  Norfolk,  Va.    The  '*  Shenan- 

21.  King  Christian  repliea  with  a  rebuke  to  the  ad-  doah  "  lands  160  men  at  Panama.  The  Indians  mas- 
dress  of  U^  Folkething.  sacre  the  whites  at  Frog  Lake,  in  Winnipeg.    The 

22.  The  British  aha^ly  attacked  by  the  Arabs  near  news  of  the  encounter  at  PeE\jdeh  gives  rise  to  fears 
Suakin.  in  England  and  throughout  Europe  of  an  Anglo- 

83.  The  Edmunds  anti-polygamy  law  declared  con-  Bussian  war. 

stitutional   by  the   Supreme   Court.     The   French  10.  Secretary  Bayard  reftisee  to  interfere  in  behalf 

Chamber  passes  the  bill  re-establishing  seruUn  <U  of  Irish-Amencan  dynamiten  in  London.    The  pre- 

UaU,  liminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  China  ratified 

24.  The  aentenoe  against  Martin  and  Gallagher,  in  by  the  Frencn  Govenmient. 

Chicago,  suspended.   The  forfeited  Unds  of  the  Texaa  14.   Discovery    of   the    Preller    murder    in   St. 

Pacific  Bailroad  Company  are  declared  open  for  settle-  Lonis. 

ment.    The  British  sariba  near  Suakin  again  assailed.  16.  Final  passage  of  the  Niagara  Park  bill  in  the 

Barrios  invades  Salvador.  New  York  Asseinbly.    The  Prince  of  Wales  visits 

26.  The  redistricting  of  Pennsylvania  completed  by  Ireland.    Gen.  de  Courcy  appointed  coramander-in- 

thc  Legislature.    The  mounted  police  attacked  by  the  chief  of  the  French  forcea  in  Annam. 

Winnipeg  rebela.  16.  The  Central  American  Bepublics  conclude  a 

26.  The  Niagara  Park  bill  in  the  New  Tork  Legia-  peace. 

lature.    Altercation  in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  17.  President  Arthur's  order  in  relation  to  throw- 

27.  The  French  Senate  agree  to  the  surtax  on  for-  ing  the  Winnebago  reservation  open  to  settlement 
eign  wheat.    The  British  House  of  Commons  approves  revoked. 

the  Egyptian  financial  amement.    The  British  troops  16.  Lynching  in  Missouri.    Beappearance  of  the 

retire  trom  KortL   The  Kiel  rebellion  begins  in  Nortn-  cholera  m  Spam. 

west  Canada.  19.  Death  of  Conatantine  Boeetti,  Boumanian  states- 

28.  Costa  Bica,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  form  an  man. 

alliance  to  resist  the  President  of  Guatemak,  who  20.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  deddes  f n  favor  of 

crosses  the  frontier  of  Salvador  with  16,000  men.  the  State  creditore  in  the  matter  of  the  Virginia  bonds 

29.  Anti-Semitic  liot  in  Liptau,  Hungary.  The  and  coupona.  The  grand  Jury  in  Chicago  takes  action 
Pescadores  Islanda  occupied  by  the  Frencn.  in  the  matter  of  corrupt  practicea  in  the  city  eleo- 

30.  Cox  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey,  and  Pearson  tions.  Death  of  Gustav  Naohtural,  German  explorer 
Postmaster  of  New  York  city.  The  news  of  the  and  apedal  commissioner  in  Africa.  The  Beichstag 
French  evacuation  of  Lan^n  and  the  woundixiff  of  approvea  the  cattle  duties.  Turkey  declares  her  nen- 
Gen.  N^rier  reaches  Pans.    S^counter  at  Pei\)'deh  tnuity. 

between  tlie  troops  of  Gen.  Eomaroff  and  the  A&hana,  21.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  announces  his  inten- 

who  abandon  their  camp  and  evacuate  the  district.  In  tion  to  assume  the  title  of  Sovereign  of  the  Conoo 

consequence  of  the  check  at  Langson  the  Feny  minis-  State.    The  British  minisbr  aak  for  a  credit  of  £11,- 

try  reeiffns.  000,000  for  mobilization.    The  English  reserves  called 

81.  The  American  ship  Colon  seized,  and  Aspinwall  out. 

set  on  fire,  by  the  revolutionists  of  Panama.    An  an-  22.  United  States  Treasurer  Wyman  resigns  and  is 

dent  Boman'street  discovered  near  the  Forum.  succeeded  by  C.  B.  Jordan.   Prominent  Mormons  ar- 
rested for  polygamy  in  Utah.    Cyclone  in  Texaa. 

kgA  1.  The  Bepnblioana  win  the  State  election  in  Prorogation  of  the  Austrian  Bdchsraih.  Newppapen 
Bhode  Island.  Aapinwall  bumod  by  the  insuivents.  in  Vienna  confiscated  for  publiahing  the  Liberal  man- 
Celebration  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  Prince  ifesto. 

Bismarck's  biith,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  entrance  into  28.  Explotton  in  the  Admiralty  offices  in  London, 

official  liib :  he  is  presented  with  the  estate  of  SchOn-  Anglo-French  dispute  over  the  suppression  of  the 

hau8en  and  1,200,000  marks  as  a  popular  testimonial.  ^*  E^sphore." 

The  session  of  the  Danish  Pariiament  closed  bv  royal  24.  The  French  Government  breaks  off  official  re- 
decree,  and  a  provisional  financial  law  promulgated,  lations  with  the  Egyptian  ministry.  Gen.  Middleton 
The  Cninese  Government  oflbrs  to  make  peace  with  has  a  disastrous  encounter  with  the  rebels  at  Fish 
France.  creek,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saslutchewan.    American 

2.  American  troops  and  marines  sent  to  Aspinwall  marines  occupy  Panama.    Col.  Otter  relieves  the  gar- 

to  protect  the  fi'eedom  of  communications  Mtween  rison  of  Battleford,  besieged  by  Cree  Indians. 

Panama  and  Colon.    Close  of  the  extraordinair  scs-  26.  An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  breaks  out  in 

aion  of  the  Senate.    The  freedom  of  worship  bill  car-  Plymouth,  Pa.    Death  of  Queen  Emma  of  the  Sand- 

ried  in  the  New  York  State  Senate.    The  House  re-  wich  Islands, 

jects  the  convict-labor  bill.    Death  of  Lord  Caimes.  26.  Further  archaeological  discoveries  on  the  Pala^ 

8.  Gen.  Graham^s  foroe  occupies  Tamai  Spring,  tine  Hill.    The  American  troops  withdraw  f^m  the 

Preliminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  China  town  of  Panama. 

signed  at  Paris.    Several  German  offlcen  arrested  for  27.  Dickson,  foreman  of  the  Jury  in  the  first  Star 

treason.  Boute  trial,  aoouitted  of  the  charges  raised  against 

4.  President  Barrios  is  defeated  and  killed  at  Chal-  him.    Irish  bishops  received  by  the  Pope, 

chuaga.    Visit  in  Vienna  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  29.  Gov.  Hill,  of  New  Tork,  vetoes  the  census  biU. 

Sweden.  Energetic  meaaures  taken  against  the  cattle-plague 

6.  Victory  of  the  Fusionists  in  the  Michigan  eleo-  in  the  West, 

tions.    Bepnblican  success  in  Cincinnati.    Municipal  80.  Keiley,  fnm  Vii]g^nia,  after  the  reftaaal  of  the 
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TteUun  QoTemment  to  receive  turn,  ia  eppointed  lljn-  bun  and  Barton,  the  London  djmunitBrB,  eoodoamed 

Uter  to  Vienna.    Aixporn  surrenden  nnoonditionally  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

to  the  Oovemment  troops  in  Panama.  19.  Gen.  liOMn  ohoaen  United  States  Senator  in 

lUyl.  Four  constobles  shot  by  cattle-thieves  in  the  ^]^^„f^^^^'!^^  '^^ftSvt^^'^^ 

Indii  Tenitoiy.    The  PeruviMi  Government  troops  ^f^AS^                ^    Visit  m  Vienna  of  the 

l!^^^?J!^JiXt'l'^- ^^^liJ^l^  ^  Death  of  ex-Seo»tary  Fielinghnyeen.    The 

mdthe^xJinata  conform  Borne.  Eorthquake^dioofa  Hmigorian  Parliament  closes  its  ««»25n.    Qennany, 

2   ThTMormons  »ldiess  a  petition  and  complaint  S"""*!  ^"^jfefSi^SSS^  ^"^  '*'^  ^'  *"' 

^o.S''I^S^^.t°ttp^%^^rSS.i^  %T  telSStiZ^TDonp.!.  by  the  British  be- 

fo^ed^^;SS..'*T^'^to?SSionai  a.uSS,H  ^  The  Gennan  New  Guinea  issooiation  <i^ 

^!Tir;^iolSSr«°  fiS^U^Kin  the  Gov-  .  22.TheN.wToAL.gi.tatu»a^o«™.fteren«^ 

•rLeW^eUni.j^8U.ei3theColombi«iGov-  S'tiSSSStoi'LnSZ^^ESrfTtoS?^ 

eminent  for  the  joint  preeervataon  of  order  on  the  ««   T^i^wX-lKo^  SrTS^Wn                         "«««. 

Isthmus.    Kiel  and  his  half-breeds  beaten  by  Gen.  g-  JSJ^j^lSSLtf iSofl^v^^i?.*-  ^A  rv.ii 

Middleton  at  Battleford.    The  decree  for  the  sup-  o^^i'T^.^Sfjf^^i^J!^^""^'''''*^^  "^  ^^' 


oe  in 


andOero- 
Arizona.     Seen- 


atlon  toT^^^ii^ and'vS^^   BeX^of  tfi^^  ?«7  J^>^V  order,  an  investigation  of  the  Jfa» 

and  Contfederetoveteiuns  ^the  Gettysbui*  battle.  If'^*?»T/,"i  •  ^??*^1J"v!  •.J'J^Pf"*  "^ 

field.    A  UbordisturbanSe  .uppi«ssed"y^e militi.  ^^J^ ^ZinJ^^r' ^1^^^ ^?^2S 

in  Leman,  lU. ;  sevenl  striken  killed.    A  new  An-  ^^  "»  compeUed  to  honor  the  ooopons  of  State 

s^^is^p's^irjg^^^ndS^^igrsr^^^?  ou^„'!f°ru^2fi/^sr^-  •^-•^"^-^ 

n-ft«  1  nma^Aft  wk/MsiiA/i  Uueen  01  Koumanui  IB  Vienna. 

6^  ThToSiw'tomeni  retiro.    A  ruffian  hi  .  «•  8o'«"  ^/^  ^  7£?J-''''^,k^'"^'?^ 

Colorado  sho^  after kUUngsevenpersons.  Delaforge,  ^^SS!^  "^a^JT^JSTfr.^lk^SJ^^t 

of  the  Extreme  Left,  choeon  v!«-Pierrident  of  flie  £?'!"'""?•  ,^  <^«"'  election  m  Anstna  begins. 

1^^  Chamber            "■"»«»»    ""^^  .«o»«!ii. «.  u^n  yj^jg^  gf  q^^  Government  forces  over  Caoeres  at 

6.  A  foTeet  pr.;tecaon  bUl  passed  in  the  New  York  SSf^'y.";.  S^JS^  "*'**'  Big  Besr  in  Msi^ 

LegWature.     Postmaster  Palmer,  in  Chicago,  re-,  tohs,  f^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  j^,^  ^ 

isLJ^'^^a^roTteffun^tt  ^T»ri¥^^^          ^ 

Cjrjir  repelled.    Death  of  Charles  Bogier.  Bel-  ^.Xl^^^^^^^JTA^^^t^ 

TiitoaT^  debate  to  the  Chamber,  the  Italian  Efe ^J,fe««  of  a  war.    Close  of  the  Worid'sF-r 

Government  receive  a  vote  of  oonfldenoe  in  regard  to  m    Tilo*«Sf««  ^.^fK/^n.Vo  •»  aia*.*,!..^^. ««  /^— i, 

their  colonial  poUcy.  ^^'  I>«»truotive  earthquake  at  Sermagor  m  Caah- 

9.  Conviction  of  Mormons  in  Utah.    Gen.  Middle-  ™®'*' 

ton  attacks  RiePs  headquarters  at  Batoohe.    Closure  Juns  1.  Funeral  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Paris.    Anti- 

of  the  Prussian  Landtaj^^.  Semitic  election  riots  in  Vienna. 

10.  The  Italian  minister,  Mancini,  offers  his  resig-  3.  A  riot  of  striking  Italian  and  Hungarian  laborers 
nation.  occurs  at  Pottsville,  ra.    Death  of  Prince  Carl  Anton 

11.  The  British  Parliament  votes  the  war  credit,  of  HohenzoUem. 

The  English  Government  announces  the  abandon-  8.  Terrible  cvclone  at  Aden,  destroying  the  Ger- 

ment  of  the  intended  advance  into  the  Soudan,  and  man  war-ship  "Augusta  "  and  many  other  vessels, 

the  withdrawal  of  the  expeditionary  force  to  Assouan  4..  The  cholera  appears  in  Valencia.    The  Swiss 

and  Wady  Haifa.    Gen.  Middleton  renews  the  attack  authorities  expel  twenty-one  Anarchists, 

on  Batoche  and  routs  the  half-breeds.  5.  John  Aufdemorte,  an  employ^  in  the  New  Or- 

12.  Commissioner,  of  Agriculture  Colman  charges  leans  sub-treasuiy,  embezzles  $18,000,  and  flees  to 
his  predecessor  with  mismansgement.    The  redis&i-  Mexico. 

bution  bill  passes  the  House  of  Commons.  6.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden*s  return  to  London.    Cholera 

18.  The  President  receives  a  deputation  of  Mor-  breaks  out  in  the  province  of  Valencia  and  neighbor^ 

mons.  ing  districts. 

14.  Postmaster-General  Vilas  issues  a  droular  to  6.  Cyclone  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.   Small-pox  epideoue 

membera  of  Congress  in  relation  to  "  offensive  par-  in  Montreal ;  sanitarv  precautions  taken  bv  toe  New 

tisans  "  in  the  post-offices.     Louis  Biel  surrenden  York  Board  of  Hcalto.    The  bill  to  establish  tervHn 

himself.  de  Utte  passes  the  French  Chamber.    The  British 

16.  End  of  the  rsj^ular  session  of  the  New  York  ministry  aefeated. in  the  vote  on  the  beer  and  spirit 

Legislature,  and  callmg  of  an  extraordinary  session  duties. 

by  Gov.  Hill.    Cyclones  and  water-s^uts  in  Ne-  9.  United  States  Marshal  Lot  Wright  removed. 

braAka  and  Kansas.     Embarkation  ot   the  British  Signatureof  the  Franco-Chinese  treaty  of  peace, 

troops  at  Suakin  ordered.    Beoonstitution  of  the  Ser-  10.  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  in  the  Commons  the 

vian  ministry.    The  German  Beichstag  adjourns  after  intention  of  the  mibistrv  to  hand  in  their  resigna- 

^assing  the  tariff  bills.  tions.    The  Suez  Canal  olockaded  by  the  unking  of 

16.  Bankruptcy  of  M«or  Burke,  Director-General  a  bagger. 

of  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition.  11.  Toraker  nominated  for  the  governorship  by  the 

17.  A  band  of  Apaches  go  upon  the  war-path  in  Bepublicans  of  Ohio.  Cholera  breaks  out  in  Madrid. 
New  Mexico ;  depredations  are  committed  in  Arizona  12.  Land  Commissioner  Sparks  recommends  the 
also  by  Indians.  President  Zaldivar,  of  San  Salva-  abrogation  of  the  Maxwell  land  grant  in  New  Mesoo. 
dor,  resigns.  The  postal  subsidy  for  the  trans-oceanic  mail  service 

18.  The  decision  in  the  Ford  murder-trial  confirmed  rendered  non-efEbctive  by  the  decnsion  of  the  Execu- 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana.  The  last  section  tive.  Disturbance  in  Springvale,  Maine,  caused  by 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  completed.  The  the  enforcement  of  prohibition.  The  Queen  accepts 
evacuation  of  Suakin  begun.  Rupture  of  the  An^lo-  the  resignation  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  calls  on 
Spanish  commercial  trea^  negotiations.    Cunning-  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  form  a  now  muustry. 
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18.  End  of  tho  Austrian  elections.  8.  An  agricultnral  convention  is  held  in  WasUng- 

14.  Storms  and  whirlwinds  in  the  Northwest.  End  ton.    The  trial  of  the  case  of  Paymaster-General 

of  the  Suez  Canal  Conference  in  Paris,  and  of  the  Sani-  Smith  begins  in  Washington.    State  Convention  of 

taiy  Conference  in  Bome.    The  earthquakes  in  Cash-  the  Pennsylvania  Republicans. 

mere  continue,  causing  thousands  of  deaths.  10.  The  French  Chamber  votes  an  appropriation  for 

16.  End  of  the  lo<^-out  in  the  iron-works  of  the  Pitts-  the  education  of  every  seventh  child  in  poor  fimailiGS. 

buig  district.    The  cholera  spreads  in  Spain.    Death  11.  The  negotiations  for  a  oommerdju  treaty  with 

of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  and  of  Admiral  Spain  are  broken  off. 

Courbet.  12.  Attomey-Gtenersl  Garland  delivers  his  opinion 

16.  The  Legisbture  of  Bhode  Island  re-elects  Blair  to  the  effect  tnat  the  **  Dolphin"  should  not  be  ao- 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Lynching  outrage  in  the  copted  by  the  Government.  Attempt  to  kill  the  Em- 
Indiaa  Territory.    Gen.  Grant  taken  to  Mount  Mc-  peror  Wuhelm  at  Ems. 

Gregor.    The  Pittsburg  iron  strike  ends  in  a  com-  18.    Important  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 

promise.  Lands  regarding  srants  to  nulroad  companies.  Labor 

17.  Judge  Stallo  nominated  Minister  to  Italy  by  strikes  in  East  Sag^w  and  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Pitts- 
President  Cleveland.    A  renewed  discussion  in  the  buig,  Pa.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  other  places. 
Italian  Chaml3er  on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Govern-  14.  Labor  disturbance  in  Cleveland.    Iiabor  troub- 
ment  results  in  a  nugority  for  the  ministry  of  only  les  at  Trebitsch,  in  Moravia.    Failure  of  the  Munster 
three  votes ;  the  ministere  proffer  their  resiffnations.  Bank  in  Dublin. 

Labor  cUsturbance  in   BrUnn,  Austria.     Death  of  15.  Seoublican  State  Convention  in  Viri^iJiia.    The 

Field -manhal  Mantouflbl,  Stadtholder  of  Alsace-  Niagara  Park  op^ed  with  public  ceremonies. 

Lorraine.  17.  Ovation  to  American  Turners  in  Dresden. 

18.  Sec.  Whitney  aaks  of  the  Attomev-General  an  19.  A  Kentucky  feud  ends  in  a  triole  murder, 
opinion  on  the  Ic^^ty  of  r^ecting  the  Dolphm.  20.  Openingof  the  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris. 

19.  A  claim  raued  for  the  payment  of  $20,000  to  the  21.  Kaiser  wilhelm  arrives  at  Gastein. 
Government  by  the  late  Agricultural  Commissioner  22.  Lynching  outra|{e  in  Louisiana.  Disturbance  at 
Loring.    Arrival  of  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  Liber^  the  funeral  of  ttie  Soeialist  Hiller  at  Frankfori^n-the- 
in  New  York.   King  Alfonso  insists  upon  visiting  the  Main. 

cholera  districts,  but  is  restrained  by  tne  threat  <»  the  28.  Death  of  Gen.  Grant.    Proclamation  of  the 

ministen  to  resign.  President  requiring  tho  cattle -men  to  vacate  the 

21.  Tornadoes  in  the  West  and  South.  Lynching  Chevenue  and  Arapahoe  reservations.  Marriage  of 
of  Ave  .men  in  Texas.  Death  of  Mamiani,  Italian  the  Princess  Beatrice  of  England  to  Prince  Heniy  of 
statesman.  Battenberg. 

22.  Death  of  El  Mahdi.  24.  Prof.  Hilgard,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  is  removed. 
28.  The  Marquis  of  Sailsbury  aoojBpts  office  in  Eng-  Failure  of  the  broken,  Babcock  A  An<&ews,  of  Syra- 

land  and  forms  a  Conservative  Cabinet.  cuse,  N.  Y. 

24.  E  L.  Redden  appointed  Collector,  H.  S.  Beattle  27.  A  deputation  of  cattie-ownen  waits  upon  Presi- 
Surveyor,  and  S.  W.  Burt  Naval  Officer  in  the  New  dent  Cleveland.  Charges  of  gross  violation  of  the 
York  Custom-House.  civil-service  law  brought  against  Postmaster  Jones,  of 

25.  An  agreement  come  to  between  the   United  Indianapolis,  are  investioated. 

States  and  the  Canadian  Governments  in  regard  to  28.  Tne  twelve  months'  strike  of  the  ooal-minere 

provisionally  prolonging  the  fishery  treaty.    Sir  Na-  of  Mount  CarmeL  Pa.,  oomes  to  an  end.    Death  of 

tbaniel  Rothschild  created  a  peer,  tne  first  Jew  in  the  Sir  Moses  Monteflore. 

House  of  Lords.  81.  Plulip  S.  Wales,  late  Suigeon-General  of  the 

26.  Sanguinary  encounter  between  Mexican  troops  Navy,  is  suspended  for  five  years,  with  half  pay,  for 
and  Indians  on  the  Arizona  iVuntier.  News  of  the  gross  nc»lect  of  duty,  by  a  oourt-martial.  The  Pa- 
death  of  Olivier  Pain  in  the  Soudan  confirmed.  cific  Maifand  other  steaznship  oompanies  reftise  to  re- 

27.  Director  of  the  Mint  Burehard  suspended  from  new  their  mail  contracts. 

oflloe;  Jones  T.  Kimball  «>pointed  1^  Buooessor.  ^^^^  j^  ^he  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appomte  a 

.  ».  AdMturban<«made by PolesmToledo.  Lynch-  commission  to  investigate  the  businesJ  metlEods  of 

mg  of  twelve  men  in  the  Indian  Territory.   The  Rou-  ^^  department 

maniml^ktiue  imposes  a  JO  per  cent  surtax  6n  3^  sWmanddoud-burst  in  Philadelphia.  Athieat- 

ttepro^^of  France  and  other  countries  not  pro-  gning  article  agamst  France  in  the  official  "North 

ttotea  D7  treaty.  German  Gaiette  *' 

80.  The  Italian  m^isterial  crisis  ends  in  the  retire-  5^  rj^^  Civil-Service  Reform  Assodation  commends 

S^  of  Jtoncmi,  Depretw  taking  the  portfoho  of  ^^  ^f^^^  ^^j^^^  of  ^^  President    The  compUdnts 

Foreign  AlTaire  provisionally.  a^st  the  Indianapolis  postmaster  are  dismissed  as 

JxHj  1.  The  President  makes  important  appoint-  without  foundation.    The  Paris  Monetary  Conference 

mcnts.    Secretary  Manning  declares  for  dvil-service  acyoums  to  the  1st  of  October, 

reform.    Madrin  condemned  to  five  yean'  imprison-  6.  Meeting  of  the  Emperors  Wilhelm  and  Franz 

ment  for  electoral  frauds.    Strike  of  street-car  driven  Josef. 

in  Chicago.    The  shoemaker,  Lieske,  is  condemned  7.  The  Government  undertakes  to  complete  the 

to  death  for  the  murder  of  Police  Councilor  Rumpf  vessels  begun  on  the  Roach  contracts.     Minister 

in  Frsnkfort  Keiley's  appointment  is  canceled  after  the  definite 

2.  Tho  Central  and  South  American  commission's  officiiu  reiiisal  of  the  Vienna  Government  to  receive 

report  on  commercial  relations  with  Chili  and  Pern  is  him.    Tlie  Secretary  of  War  issues  an  order  for  offi- 

published.    King  Alfonso  visits  the  cholera  suflbren  cen  on  special  detail  to  rejoin  their  corps.    The  Presi- 

m  Aranjuez  incognUo.  dent  goes  on  vacation. 

8.  Malcolm  Hay.  first  Assistant-Postmaster-Gen-  10.  The  liberation  of  the  American  citizen  Santos, 

eral,  resiflis,  and  is  replaced  by  A.  £.  Stevenson,  in  Ecuador,  is  officially  announced  in  the  State  De- 

.CivA  warbreaks  out  Mfain  in  Peru.  partment    The  Oklahoma  trespassen  break  up  their 

4.  The  New  Tork  Schfitzencorps  are  received  in  camp  near  Caldwell,  Kansas,  and  disperse.    Opening 

grand  s^le  at  Bingen-on-the-Rhine.  of  tne  International  Telegraph  Congress  in  Berlin. 

6.  Secretary  Lamar  is  requested  to  expel  the  cattie  Admiral  Paschen  forcea  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  give 
kings  from  the  Indian  Temtoiy.    Lord  Salisbury  de-  in  by  means  of  an  ultimatum. 

dares  his  policy.    The  cholera  breaks  out  in  Toulon  12.  Count  Kalnoky  visits  Prince  Bismarek  at  Varzin. 

and  Maneilles.  18.  End  of  the  strike  in  the  Saginaw  valley.    Ex- 

7.  End  of  the  oar-driven'  strike  in  Chicago.  The  citement  in  Spain  at  the  reported  annexation  of  the 
**  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  berins  to  publish  its  disdoeures  Caroline  IsUnds  by  Germany. 

of  immorality.  li.  Claims  of  the  Northern  Padfio  Bailroad  Com- 
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gmj  to  lands  in  Waahinffton  Territory  are  denied.  Mezioo.    The  Mormon  bishop  Sharp  pleads  gvSty  to 

rorogation  of  the  British  rarliamont.  a  chai^ge  of  polyffamj,  and  islet  off  with  a  fine.    The 

15.  An  Older  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Sev-  German  Fedenu  Council  prolongs  for  one  year  the 
enue  gives  effect  to  the  decisiou  shortening  the  bond-  minor  state  of  siege  in  Berlin.  iitladirtone'B  election 
ed  period  for  whisky.  The  Executive  Committee  of  manifesto  appears.  CountTaafe  strengthens  the  min- 
the  Irish  National  League  meets  in  Chicago.  Count  isterial  minority  in  the  Austrian  upper  house  by  the 
SchOnbom  installed  as  Prince- Archbishop  of  Prague,  creation  of  new  peers. 

16.  The  murderer  Maxwell  is  brought  oack  to  St.  19.  The  proseculdon  of  the  perpetrators  of  outrages 
Louis.  Warlike  intimations  dropped^  French  min-  upon  Chinamen  in  Wvoming  is  demanded  by  the 
isters  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Gen.  Chanzy  at  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Le  Mans.  21.  Five  Chinamen  are  murdered  in  Idaho.    Divia- 

17.  The  Texas  Land-OfSce  is  charged  with  defhiud-  ion  in  the  Austrian  Constitutional  party  and  form*- 
ing  t)ie  State  of  12,000,000.  tion  of  a  German  club. 

18.  Strikeof  laboren  on  the  Wabash  system  of  ndl-  22.  The  American  Foreat  Protection  ConTentioa 
roads.  meets  in  Boston.    MobilizaUon  of  the  Servian  army. 

19.  A  canal  conference  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  declares  for  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  makes  his  entij  into 
the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  without  aid  from  Philippopolis.  Kriffler,  the  Vienna  swindler,  is  oon- 
the  Federal  Government.  demned  to  prison  for  seven  yean. 

20.  Gov.  Hoadly  renominated  by  the  Democrats  of  28.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  President  of  the  Civil-Scrv- 
Ohio.  ioe  Commission,  hands  in   his  resignation,    whidi 

28.  Demonstration  in  Madrid   against  Germany.  President  Cleveland  declines  to  accept  before  Nov.  1. 

Erroneous  arrest  of  five  Englishmen  in  FnnkfortKm-  The  Bepublicana  of  New  York  nominate  Ira  Daven- 

the-Main.  port  for  Governor.    The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of 

24.  Socialistic  disturbance  in  Amsterdam.  the  Bankere'  Assodatton  is  held  in  Chicaso.    The 

25.  Death  of  ex-Gov.  Fenton.  A  colored  corporal  apology  of  the  Snanish  Government  for  insmta  to  the 
in  the  regular  army  lynched  in  Dakota.  Meeting  of  Gennan  flag  in  uie  Madrid  riots  is  accepted  by  Ger- 
the  Emperora  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  Kremsier.   The  many. 

Burgomastera  of  Riga  and  Revel  are  removed  by  the  24.  Gov.  Hill  is  nominated  for  the  Democratic  gn- 

Cxar  for  usin^  the  Gennan  language.    Execution  of  bematorial  candidate  in  New  York. 

Gen.  Prestan  m  Panama  for  the  burning  of  Aspin-  25.  In  a  fight  with  the  Apaches  in  Ariaona  the 

wall.  Federal  troops  make  prisonere  of  45  red-akins.    The 

26.  A  murderer  lynched  in  Texas  after  killing  eight  Pope  of  Rome  accepts  the  r6le  of  mectiator  between 
people.    Czech  demonstration  against  the  Germans  Germany  and  Spain  in  the  Caroline  Islanda  dispute, 
in  KOnigboff,  Bohemia.  26.  Opening  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  pariia- 

81 .  The  cattle-men  beprin  to  remove  their  herds  fW)m  mentaiy  sessions, 

the  Indian  reservations  in  obedience  to  the  President's  27.  Indian  outrages  in  Arizona.    End  of  the  strike 

proclamation.  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Septembor  2.  The  Chinese  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyo-  T^!iu^.ei'n^'fLr°*^i?«^  m*.n^,?iSS^  J** t£ 

ming  Territory,  barbarously  ill-twated  andlbrced  to  SSI^rSSTJl^S^t^  S^l^L^  //^^^.-S^ 

fiee;  United  Stites  troops  oidered  to  the  spot.    The  g~»*  R?'^®"  ~?«  *?  »?  agreement  in  the  Eastern 

trial  of  editor  Stead,  of  tVe  "  Pall  MaU  Gazette,"  and  Boumehan  auestaon  at  the  prclimina^  <»>^ei«atoe  of 

his  accomplices  is  i;egun  in  London.    The  Suiton  of  the  ambasaadora  m  Constantmople.    dodahat  tnal  m 

Turkey  finally  agrees  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to  on™??      •  *•       ^\r             •    o  ii.  t  i.  /a:*_    -» 

negotiate  witfi  ^r  Drummond  Wolff.  ^?LPr''''''J?ni?^  ^"T^T  'S-^l*^''  ^J^*  ^^'^ 

TThe  TreasuiT  tries  to  bring  sUver  dollara  into  pejsecuUons  of  Chiney  m  Wwhington  Terntoiy 

wrculation  by  withholding  greenbacks.  .^^-  ,^  convention  of  colored  men  m  Viigjma  aban- 

4.  A  convention  fori?omoting  the  unproveraent  dons  the  Republican  party  and  nraw^  Cleveland 
of  navigation  on  the  MSssissippf  meets  in  St.  Paul,  AdmimstraUon.  Civa.Sei;vice§>mmia«oner6ri«ory 
I£2qq    ^                                   *^*^                               ^  sends  in  his  resi^fnation.    The  President  decides  thst 

5.  Extensive  fhiuds  in  the  issue  of  school  bonds  by  «*^f  "^S*^  weighera  come  within  the  d^J  service 
township  officials  come  to  light  in  Indiana.  Violent  ™i«f ;,  The  Servian  Government  oontnwts  a  ban 
anti-Gennan  manifestations  in  Madrid  at  the  intelli-  "^^^^  ^®  Austnan  Land  Bank. 

genoe  of  the  occupation  of  Yap  by  the  Germans.  Ootdber  2.  Secretary  Whitney^s  special  oonuntsaon 

6.  Barbarous  lynch-murder  in  Arkansas.  makes  a  report  on  the  construction  of  naval  vesseia. 

7.  President    Cleveland   returns   to  Washington.  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbufr. 

Opening  of  a  conference  for  the  international  proteo-  8.  King  Milan  opens  the  Servian  Skuptbhina  witha 

tion  of  literary  and  artistic  property  at  Bern,  in  Swita-  warlike  speech  from  the  throne.    Equivocal  dedara- 

erland.  tions  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  Tisza  in  relbrance  to 

8.  Fresh  anti-Chinese  outbreaks  in  Wyoming  and  the  Eastern  question. 

Washington  Territories.  4.  The  conference  of  the  powers  begins  in  Constan- 

9.  A  whirlwind  destroys  Washington  Court-House  tinople.  General  election  in  France;  surprising  Con- 
in  Ohio^  and  severe  storms  rage  on  the  Great  Lakes,  servative  gniins. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  expels  five  AnarchisfeSk  5.  The  Alabama  Claims  Court  opens  itn  final  sitting 

10.  Regulatora  in  South  Carolina  attempt  to  sup-  is  Washington.    Strike  of  street-car  emplov^  in  St. 


protocol  of  the  Anglo-Russian  sinian  general  Razalaula  wins  a  victoir 

agreement  in  the  Afghan  boundary  question  is  signed.  Digna ;  the  latter  is  killed  and  Razalaula  wounded. 

11.  Molly  Maguire  outrages  recur  in  the  Pcnnsyl-        7.  The  grand  juzr  of  Rock  Spring  ikils  to  find  sn 

vania  coal  districts.  '  indictment  against  tne  persons  socusm  of  the  outrages 

14.  Gen.  de  Courcy  sets  up  a  new  king  in  Annara.  on  Chinamen.    The  Prasident  makes  a  number  of  ap> 

16.  The  elephant  \Jumbo  is  run  over  and  killed  by  pointments  in  the  diplomatic  service.    The  nine  So- 
a  railroad  train  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  cial  Democrats  on  trial  in  Chemnitz  are  acquitted. 

17.  The  Eastern  Roumelian  revolution  occun,  and  Sensational  trial  of  the  artist,  Prof.  Gr&f,  in  Benin,  ra- 
the union  of  the  two  Bulgarias  is  proclaimed.    Close  suits  in  an  acquittal. 

of  the  International  Telegraph  Conference  in  Berlin.        8.  The  street-railroad  strike  in  St  Louia  ikila,  but 

An  Austrian  captain  is  conaemned  to  prison  for  trea-  a  striker  is  shot    Revelations  of  extravagance  in  the 

son.    The  Emperor  Franz  Josef  makes  an  excunion  Mare  Island  navy-yard. 
intoServia.  9.  Attorney  -  General  Garland  explaina  his  lela- 

18.  The  Apaches  massacre  six   settlen  in  New  tiona  to  the  Pan-Electric  Telephone  Company ;  the 
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le^  proceedings  ftgainst  the  Bell  Telephone  Com* 
panj  are  Dtopp<xl. 

10.  Death  of  Cardinal  McCloekejr. 

11.  Conflict  of  raoes  in  Louisiana.  Sir  Henry 
Dnunmond  Wolff  comes  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Turkish  Government  in  relation  to  Egypt. 

12.  A  ftunily  feud,  in  Pennsylvania  leads  to  three 
murders. 

18.  The  BepnbUcans  are  victorious  in  the  Ohio 
State  elections.  Flagrant  election  frauds  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

14.  The  President  removes  the  Chief-Justice  of 
New  Mexico,  who  made  S.  A.  Dorsey  a  jury  com- 
missioner. The  General  Government  sdopts  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  small-pox  from 
Canacia.  Count  Hatsfeld  appointed  German  ambas- 
sador to  London.  The  Indian  Government  sends  an 
ultimatum  to  King  Thebaw  of  Burmah. 

16.  The  Danish  Folkething  r^ects  the  budget 

17.  The  National  Prison  Seform  Aflsodation  meets 
*  in  Detroit.    The  French  BepnbUcsns  win  at  the  seo- 

ondary  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

19.  The  Anglo -Turkish  oonvention  respecting 
Effypt  is  siffned. 

20.  Death  of  ex-Aesistant  Postmsster-Genend  Hay. 
Attack  on  Count  Taafe  by  the  Left,  in  the  Austrian 
Beichsrsth. 

21.  The  Governor  of  Washington  Territory  makes 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  anti-Chinese  movement 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  Attempted  assassination  of  the 
Danish  Premier  Estnip  by  the  type-setter  Basmus- 
aen.  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia  chosen  Begent  of 
Brunswick. 

22.  The  conference  of  the  Latin  Monetaij  Union 
resumes  its  sitting  in  Paris.  Prince  Walderoar  of 
Denmark  Ib  mamed,  with  pompous  ceremonies,  to 
the  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans,  st  the  OMitle  of  £u. 

28  The  General  Land-OHlce  takes  measures  sgainst 
speculators  in  the  public  lands.  Chinese  cigar-mak- 
ers in  San  Frandsoo  go  on  strike. 

24.  The  completion  of  the  unfinished  ships  is  or- 
dered bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  calls  in  conference  tiie  parties  intei^ 
ested  in  the  Bell  Telephone  suits.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria's  address  to  tna  Delegations  dwells  on  the 
necessity  of  restoring  the  Mattu  qvo. 

26.  The  alcohol  bfll  is  ratified  by  the  Swiss  cantons 
by  a  great  maiority. 

26.  Civil  -  Service  Commissioner  Thoman  resigns. 
French  victory  over  the  Black  Flags  in  Tonquin. 

27.  The  President  refuses  to  give  any  more  audi- 
ences to  ofiHoe-seekers. 

28.  Signal  -  Service  oflicials  in  Fort  Myers  are 
simimoned  before  a  court-martial  for  insubordi- 
nation. 

29.  Death  of  Gen.  MoCloUan.  In  the  elections  to 
the  Prussian  Luidtag  the  Liberals  lose  heavily,  but 
the  Conservstives  do  not  obtain  the  expected  gaina. 
Attempt  on  the  life  of  Fieyoinet  by  a  madman. 

80.  William  £.  Smith,  of  New  York,  is  appointed 
to  the  place  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  TlietfAuij 
Coon,  who  was  removed.  A  suit  against  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  rescues  for  settleis 
6,000,000  sores  of  land. 

Vofsmber  1.  The  Pope  issues  an  Encyclical  on  the 
constitution  of  a  Chrisaan  state. 

8.  The  result  of  the  State  elections  in  New  York  is 
the  election  of  the  Demooratio  Governor  Hill  and  of 
a  large  Bepublican  majority  in  the  Legislature.  In 
Virginia  the  Democratic  State  ticket  is  successful  and 
.  a  Democratic  miu'on^y  ^  secured  in  the  Legislature. 
Connecticut  elects  a  Bepublican  Le^g^lature.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  Bepublicans  canr  the  elections  snd 
secure  a  Bepublican  administmtion  and  Legislature. 
The  Bepubucans  are  victorious  also  in  Pennsylvania, 
NebiBska,  and  Iowa. 

4.  BeoTganization  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission 
by  the  sppointment  of  Edgerton,  Trenholm,  and  Ea- 
ton as  commissioners.    Acquittal  of  the  perpetrators 


of  anti-Chinese  outrs^  in  Seattle,  Washinston  Ter- 
ritoiy.  The  '^Dolphm  "  dispute  is  settled  by  a  com- 
promise with  John  Boach. 

6.  End  of  the  protracted  strike  in  the  Hocking  val- 
ley. Arrest  of  a  number  of  dynamite  conspirators  in 
St.  Louis.  The  extended  conference  of  ambassadors 
in  Constantinoi>le  is  opened.  Prince  Alexsnder  of 
Bulgaria  is  cashiered  by  the  Csar  as  honorary  colonel 
in  toe  Bussian  army. 

6.  Baron  Conrad  is  relieved  fh>m  the  post  of  Aus- 
trian Minister  of  Education,  and  b  succeeded  by  J>r, 
Gautach. 

7.  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  against 
anti-Chmese  excesses  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Several 
German-Americans  staying  on  the  island  of  Fdhr, 
near  Schleswig.  are  notifiea  to  leave  the  country.  Ed- 
itor Stead  and  nis  accomplices  are  found  guilty  of  the 
abduction  of  the  girl  Armstrong.  ^ 

8.  A  dangerous  strike  of  iVcigbt-hsndlerB  at  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  is  settled  by  arbitration. 

9.  The  Oreflron  Lcffislature  meets  for  an  extra  ses- 
sion. Prince  Uoheniohe,  the  new  Stadtholder  of  the 
Imperial  Province,  enters  Strasburg.  Gladstone  be- 
gins hii)  Midlothian  campaign.  I^trtial  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  French  Cabinet. 

10.  The  Kansas  prohibition  law  is  declared  consti- 
tutional. Decision  in  the  KOnighoff  riot  case  pro- 
nounced at  K6niggrfitz. 

11.  The  NaUozud  Association  of  Free-traders  and 
Tariff  Beformers  meets  in  Chicago.  Gladstone  makes 
his  fiist  ffreat  campaign  speech. 

12.  The  grand  jury  or  Seattie,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, indict  thirteen  persons  for  anti-Chinese  disturb- 
ances. Federal  troops  sent  sgain  to  protect  the  In- 
dian TerritoiT  ftom  the  Oklahoma  boomers. 

18.  General  Prendeigast  receives  orders  to  march 
into  Burmah. 

14.  Servia  declares  war  on  Bulgaria  and  marches 
into  Bulgarian  territory.  Flo^uet  elected  Speaker  ot 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

16.  Brisson  announces  his  programme  in  the  French 
Chsmber. 

17.  A  progressive  declaration  of  principles  is  adopt- 
ed in  a  synod  of  rabbis  of  the  Keformed  Hebrews. 
The  Anarohist  Lieske  beheaded.  Close  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Delegations.    Servian  victoiy  at  Tom. 

18.  In  Holland  a  working-man  is  elected  to  the 
States-Oenwal  for  the  flr^t  time. 

19.  Begulation  of  the  Australian  mail  service  in 
accordance  with  a  new  arrangement  with  the  Austral- 
asian colonies.  The  term  for  the  ratification  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Mexico  is  prolonged  until 
May  20, 1886.  After  a  three  days^  battle  at  SUvnitsa, 
the  Servians  are  compelled  to  retreat  The  Balkan 
Conference  declares  in  fiivor  of  sending  a  Turkish 
specisl  plenipotentiary  to  Philippopolis.  Opening  of 
tne  German  Beiohstag. 

21.  Pamell  issues  a  manifesto  recommending  Irish 
electors  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  Conservatives. 

22.  At  the  instance  of  Mormons,  United  States  offi- 
cials are  arested  on  charg<»  of  immorality  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  conference  of  the  powers  in  Constantino- 
ple acrrees  upon  a  protocol  demanding  the  formal  res- 
toration of  the  itatvi  quo  anU, 

24.  Snow-storms  in  Pennsylvsnia  and  northern 
New  York.  In  Atlanta,  Ga^  complete  prohibition 
is  adopted.  The  contest  in  Cincinnati  over  the  sen- 
atorial election  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  Bepubli- 
can candidates.  The  Servians  have  retired  from  Bul- 
garian territory.  General  Jovanovich  commits  f>ui- 
cide.  The  English  elections  benn  with  a  gain  for  the 
Conservatives.  General  Prenoergast  advances  upon 
Mandalay. 

26.  Commissioner  of  Education  Eaton  sends  in  his 
resignation.  King  Milan,  under  pressure  from  the 
powers,  proposes  an  armistice.  Death  of  King  Al- 
fonso of  Spam ;  Queen  Christina  procliumed  Begent. 
Ministerial  crii^  in  France  over  the  Tonquin  ques- 
tion. 

26.  Death  of  Maishal  Serrano. 
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27.  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Siam  over  Gladstone's  oonyenion  to  home  rale, 

oonoerning  the  importation  of  spirits  is  ratified.    A  of  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris, 

convention  of  cattle-breeders  in  St.  Loms  demands  18.  Congress  votes  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  vear  to  the 

the  sale  of  the  Indian  reservations.    Prince  Alexan-  widow  of  Gen.  Orant.    The  House  of  Uepreaeota- 

der  enters  Servia  at  the  head  of  his  army.    The  Lib-  tives  adopts  the  order  of  buaineBs  elaboiatea  by  Mor- 

eral  Sagasta  ministry  formed  in  Spain.    Eif  ht  Indl-  rison. 

ans  oonnected  with  the  Riel  rebellion  are  hanged  at  19.  Failure  of  the  Cit^  Bank  in  Houston,  Texas,  A 

Battleford.  squadron  of  oavalnr  defeated  by  Indians  in  New  Mex- 

2d.  A  monster  political  trial  is  begun  in  Wanaw.  ico.    Archbishop  Arements  makes  Ms  entzy  into  Co- 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria  is  compelled  by  the  threats  of  locpe. 

Austria  to  accept  an  armistice.    Derate  in  the  Cher-  20.  The  Duke  of  Seville  arrested  for  dishonotabls 

man  Parliament  upon  the  exclusion  of  Cstholio  mia-  expressions  against  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain, 

sionaries  fh>m  German  colonies.  21.  Congress  adjourns  for  the  holidays  until  Jan.  5, 

80.  King  Thebaw  surrenders  to  General  Prender-  1886.    The  monster  trial  in  Warsaw  enda  with  the 

gast.    Germany  tskes  poesession  of  the  Mawhall  Isl-  conviction  of  the  accused, 

ands.  22.  Peace  concluded  between  France  and  Ifada- 

Deoember  1.  The  Caroline   Islanda  Convention  is  8"^^: 


Eost  of  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Bepub-  ^!S?^;           ,.        «  i.  v  «          ^  *t.  i»      v      t. 

can  prohibitionists  in  Kansas  propose  to  fouid  a  .  *J->.^H^^'"  a  PohA  Boman  CathoUc  church 

separate  party.     A  National  FimStf  Convention  ^  ^?<^t  ^V^}?  .*  T*a.  i^°^  ?V5?^^^  declines  the 

mieu  in  fiidianapolis.    An  official  declaration  of  the  «)pointmgit  of  United  States  sub-Treasurer  m  New 

BuMian  Government  commends  the  Bulgarian  con-  York.    Thiumphant  entry  of  Prmce  Alexander  mto 

duct  of  the  war.    Grabova,  in  GOrtz,  is  ^tioyed  by  ^f*?J*~-     .                     i.  *v    »#            u  i        i. 

an  earth-slide.  Gen.  Iglei^  surrenders  to  the  vector?-  ^'  ^^^  ?^.f?^«™.  of  the  Monongahela  vallej 

ous  Gen.  Caceres,  who  takes  over  the  government  of  J?*^  ^  ^^^^  theur  disputewith  the  nuners  to  ar- 

pQfO^                                                 .  °  bitrstion.    Grevv  re-eleoteu  President  of  France. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  the  manufecturo  and  sale  of  .  «»•  T^?  President  makes  important  changes  in  the 

artificial  butter  is  declared  constitutional  in  Penn-  civilnwrnw  niles  m  a«»rchmoe  with  reromm^d^ 

sylvania.    An  explosion  of  natural  gas  in  Pittsburg  o^  ^o  ^IT^'SSf  SS?  <io°^™^*<>'SI?-     ^5?*  ^^!S7 

(Auses  serious  damage  ^^  ^°  $10,000,000  of  bonds.    The  crediton  of  the 

6.  Launchmg  oTtiie  steel-armored  "  Chicago  "  at  Eing  of  Bavaria  threaten  to  le^  on  tiie  Boy^  Palace. 

Chester,  Pa,    Alassowa  is  annexed  by  Italy,  .  «<>.  The  Mormon  saint,  Bngham  1  oung  Hampton, 

6.  Storms  and  prairie-fires  in  tiie  West.  Turkey  re-  »  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  Tor  off^Bea 
fVamSj  under  prea£urefh)mtiie  powers,  fh)m  dispatch-  ^jst  morality.    Enghsh  victory  over  the  Aiaba  st 
ing Djovdet  Pasha  as  Governor-General  to  Eastern  ^o*hen.                    *T»-Tiiii      ^   n      j 
Bioumelia.  ^^-  Judge  Yates,  of  Peona,  Dl.,  flees  to  Canada  on 

7.  The  first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  U  «a»|mt  of  the  embezzlement  of  trust  funds.    Frey- 
opened;  Sherman  elected  temporary  President  of  the  5J"«'  i°?™?*^  ^»"*  the  formation  of  a  mimrtry. 
Senate,  and  Carlisle  Speaker  of  ie  House.     The  Great  Bntam  announces  the  annexation  of  Burmah. 
Rending  of  a  battery  of  United  States  artillery  to  Salt  ^ee  DiaAsrsBS  of  1886. 

Lake  City  causes  a  sensation.    The  truce  oetween  «-.«- -v*i«t««    a  i^  *.            ti.i-         i-j 

Bulgaria  and  Servia  is  prolonged  to  Jan.  18.    Arevo-  EXPMWIVBS,   Substances  either  solid,  as  g:an- 

lution  breaks  out  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  powder  or  nitrogen  iodide ;  liqaid,  as  nitro-gly- 

8.  Prwident  Cleveknd  lays  his  annu^  niessage  oerin  ornitrogen  chloride ;  or  gaseous,  as  eleo- 

ttfth^^lmSr^  sfrikTIX^In^^^^S;  '^T'.  "^'.T  ^^  ""I  r ^^^>"«  <^^'  !?^ 

valley,  Pennsylvania.    Gen.  de  Couroy  is  supeneded  **  ^^  agitation,  contact,  or  surface  action, 

by  Gen.  Nesrier  as  commander-m-chief  in  Tonquin.  can  be  made  to  increase  largely  and  rapid! j  in 

9.  Fight  oetween  Federal  troops  and  Indians  in  volume  so  as  to  produce  a  shock,  are  called  ex- 

^?7  ^T®^*'^*               *  ^  V.     1  .   T»        ,      .  plosives.    The  force  developed  during  this  con- 

10.  Numerous  cases  of  tnohmosis  m  Pennsylvanuk  fl^«^^«  a^'^^^a^,  «.«v^n  ♦!.«  ««.o4-A«jtti  noZ.1  t  ii^^ 
Disturbances  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-iegioni.  The  version  depends  upon  the  material  used.  Like- 
German  Bundesrath  approves  the  project  of  a  North  ^^^^  t"®  combustion  is  progressive,  as  in  gun- 
Sea  Canal.  The  elections  in  Great  Britain  give  Con-  powder,  or  almost  instantaneous,  as  in  nitro-gly- 
servatives  and  Parnellites  together  a  slight  miyority  cerin.     The  two  varieties  of  erplosives,  Cfl&ed 

^V^D^c^oS'o'f  tiie  SupremeCourt  of  Ohio  in  W  T^S  "' comno^^^^^^  noTKnta^ 

of  tiie  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Legiskture  in  ,  Bhattenng    compounda.  can  not  be  separated 

the  Cmdnnati  contested  election  cases.  by  any  sharp  hue  of  division ;  a  great  variety 

14.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  makes  a  rul-  of  explosives,  slightly  differing  from  one  an- 
ing  defining  polygamy  in  the  Mormon  question.  The  other,  are  included  between  the  limits  of  each 
appointment  ofacommissipn  to  fix  the^oundary  be-  ^  '  "Burning  "is  the  term  given  to  com- 
tween  Servui  and  Bulgaria  is  decided  upon.  The  ^  r»  .,_.*,  •»•'"«'  vomi  i^itwu  w  wux, 
Hungarian  Lower  House  decides  in  fiivor  of  lengthen-  bustions  in  wbicn  the  action  is  progressive, 
ing  the  legislative  period  fVom  three  to  five  years.  '*  Detonation  "  is  the  name  applied  to  those  ex- 

15.  The  Virginia  Legislature  elects  John  W.  Dan-  plosives  in  which  the  development  is  almost 
iel,  Democnrt  to  the  United  States  Senatein  Mahonels  instantaneous.  Much  work,  and  that  very  care- 
pUioe.  Death  of  Bobert  Toombs,  of  Georgia.  Dr.  ^„|*  ^««ftv««,.^  i,«-  »».v^  ♦i*^  ^^,.^JL^  ^  * 
beucher  is  chosen  President  of  thi  Swiss  Confedera-  f ally  performed,  has  marked  the  progress  of 
tion.  Conflict  between  the  French  ministry  and  the  the  theoretical  discussion  or  this  subject  during 
clergy.  the  past  few  years.    Eminent  specialists  in  this 

16.  A  dynamite  conspiracy  is  discovered  in  San  country,  in  England,  and  in  France,  have  de- 

n.'^e  Atlanta  prohibition  law  is  judicially  de-  ^^^^.y^^^r^.^^  P*,^^^^*  ^^  ^^"^  ^$  P°7««*  ^^ 

dared  to  be  valid.    The  Caroline  Islands  Convention  shedding  light  on  the  true  nature  of  explosions. 

is  formally  signed  in  Bome.    Excitement  in  Engknd  The  theory  that  seems  most  in  accord  with 
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onr  present  knowledge  is,  that  an  explosion 
arises  from  the  transformation  of  the  shock 
into  heat.  The  shook  may  be  propagated  from 
particle  to  particle  in  an  explosive,  or  from  one 
explosive  body  to  another  not  in  direct  contact 
with  it.  The  latter  of  these  processes  has  giv- 
en rise  to  the  so-called  '*  synchronous  vibratory 
theory  "  of  Sir  Frederick  A.  Abel  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  England.  This  aathority 
claims  that  the  originating  caase  of  the  detona- 
tion of  an  explosive  lies  in  the  synchronism 
between  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  body 
that  provokes  the  detonation  and  those  that 
the  first  body  would  produce  in  detonating,  pre- 
cisely as  the  string  of  a  violin  resounds  at  a  dis- 
tance in  unison  with  another  vibrating  cord. 
P.  E.  Berthelot,  who  is  President  of  tibe  Com- 
mittee on  Explosive  Substances  under  the 
French  Government  at  Paris,  has  opposed  the 
foregoing  theory,  and  maintains  that  the  trans- 
formations of  mechanical  ener^  into  heat,  and 
the  retransformation  of  this  mto  mechanical 
energy,  are  (juite  sufficient  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena. His  own  words  are,  that  it  depends 
on  the  production  of  two  orders  of  waves :  one 
series  represents  the  explosive  waves  properly 
so  called,  developed  in  the  midst  of  the  matter 
that  detonates,  and  consists  of  a  continually 
reproduced  transformation  of  the  chemicsJ 
actions  into  thermal  and  mechanical  actions, 
which  transmits  equally  the  sudden  pressure 
all  around  the  center  of  the  concussion  to  the 
adjoining  bodies,  and,  by  a  singular  circum- 
stance, to  a  new  mass  of  explosive  material. 
This  latter  theory  is  in  the  line  of  the  recent 
investigations  of  that  branch  of  chemistry 
known  as  "  thermo-cheraistry." 

finptw^er. — ^In  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der there  is  but  little  change.  The  introduc- 
tion, here  and  there,  of  some  mechanical  im- 
provement is  the  only  important  advance  made. 
The  composition  of  the  ordinary  service  powders 
of  most  nations  fluctuates  about  the  following 
numbers: 


oomrnun. 

SdtpMOT. 

CkvcMl. 

Salphw. 

United  States. 

76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
74 
74 
76-6 

16 

16 

16 

16 

12-6 

16 

16 

14  6 

10 

Eivtand.. 

Bwaden 

10 
10 

RdhU. 

10 

FfBooe 

12*6 

Prawte 

BUCODT 

10 
10 

Aoitrw 

10 

Dr.  H.  Debus  has  recently  presented  the  fol- 
lowing theory  before  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Great  Britain  :  '^  The  combustion  of  gunpow- 
der consists  of  two  distinct  stages :  a  process 
of  oxidation,  which  is  finished  in  a  very  short 
time,  occupying  only  a  very  small  portion  of  a 
second,  and  causing  the  explosion,  and  during 
which  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphate,  car- 
bon dioxide,  some  carbon  monoxiae,  and  ni- 
trogen are  produced ;  and  a  process  of  reduc- 
tion, which  succeeds  the  process  of  oxidation, 
and  requires  a  comparatively  long  time  for  its 
completion.  As  the  oxygen  of  potassium  nitrate 


(saltpeter)  is  not  sufficient  to  oxidize  all  the 
carbon  to  carbon  dioxide  and  all  the  sulphur  to 
sulphur  trioxide,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  and 
a  portion  of  the  sulphur  are  left  free  at  the 
end  of  the  process  of  oxidation.  The  carbon 
so  left  free  reduces,  during  the  second  stage  of 
the  combustion,  potassium  sulphate,  and  the 
free  sulphur  decomposes  potassium  carbonate. 
Hydrogen  and  marsh-gas,  which  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  heat  upon  charcoal,  likewise 
reduce  potassium  sulphate,  and  some  hydrogen 
combines  with  sulnhur,  forming  hydrogen  sul- 
phide." Abel  ana  others  oppose  this  theory 
as  being  based  upon  unwarranted  assumptions. 
It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  consider  its  acceptance. 
Among  the  many  substitutes  for  gunpowder  are 
the  following : 

Sax\fragine  Is  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
barium  nitrate  with  a  small  proportion  of  po- 
tassium nitrate.  2>M>r«rtn«— composed  of  po- 
tassium nitrate,  60  parts ;  sodium  nitrate,  25 ; 
sulphur,  12;  and  sawdust  from  hard  wood,  18. 
Ptf^alfttf—potassium nitrate,  64 parts;  impreg- 
nated wood  or  charcoal,  80 ;  crude  antimony,  6. 
Johnite — ^potasdum  nitrate,  76  parts;  sulphur, 
10;  lignite,  10;  sodium  picrate,  8:  potassium' 
chlorate,  2.  Atotine — sodium  nitrate,  69*04 
per  cent ;  carbon,  16*28;  sulphur,  11*48 :  and 
petroleum,  4*29.  Ca/rbooMotine — ^potassium  ni- 
trate, 61*04  per  oent;  ferrous  sulphate,  6*78 ; 
soot,  24*66 ;  and  sulphur,  18*68.  The  class  of 
explosives  usually  considered  under  the  title 
Biasting-pofBden  has  been  largely  superseded 
by  the  higher  explosives.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  electric  blasting  apparatus 
have  been  devised,  but  their  use  is  limited. 

fiohetttfiy  disoovered  by  Sch6nbein  in  1846, 
failed  at  first  to  become  a  commercial  success 
as  a  valuable  explosive  on  account  of  its  liabil- 
ity to  spontaneous  explosion,  its  corroding  resi- 
dua, and  its  excessively  violent  and  irregular 
character.  Official  commissions  in  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  United  States,  and  Austria,  re- 
ported adversely  as  to  its  value.  Von  Lenk,  of 
Austria,  improved  the  methods  used  in  its 
manufacture,  but  its  present  importance  is  due 
principally  to  the  investigations  of  Abel.  The 
compressed  gun  cotton  devised  by  this  chemist 
finds  extensive  use  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses in  many  countries. 

OlyoxUin^  invented  by  Abel,  consists  of  a 
gun-cotton  pulp  mixed  with  potassium  nitrate 
(saltpeter),  converted  into  porous  pellets,  which 
are  saturated  with  nitro-glycerin,  and  after- 
ward coated  with  varnish  to  protect  them  from 
dampness.  Atla$  dynamite  is  similar  to  gly- 
oxilin  in  composition.  The  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  paraffin  renders  it  water-repellent 
The  use  of  other  forms  of  cellnloee  as  absorb- 
ents for  nitro-glycerin  are  referred  to  under 
dynamite.  ToniU  consists  of  fine! v  divided  or 
macerated  gun-cotton,  mixed  with  about  the 
same  weight  of  barium  nitrate,  made  up  into 
candle-shaped  cartridges.  Standard  tonite  con- 
sists of  62*6  parts  of  gun-cotton,  and  47*6  parts 
of  barium  nitrate ;  but  for  special  purposes  and 
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by  reqaest,  a  part  of  the  latter  is  sometimes 
replaced  bj  potassium  or  sodiam  nitrate.  This 
explosive,  made  both  in  England  and  the 
Uuited  States,  is  valaable  on  aooonnt  of  the 
safety  with  which  it  can  be  transported.  Po- 
UtUite^  Liverpool  cotton-powder,  and  poten- 
tite  cotton-powder,  are  names  given  to  a  ni- 
trated gon-cotton  compound  manufactured  in 
England.  Gun-cotton  has  lately  received  in- 
creased attention  in  consideration  of  its  use 
in  the  preparation  of  the  gelatine  dynamite. 

Those  substances  which  contain  niiro-glycer- 
in  constitute  the  most  important  class  of  tiie 
so-called  *^  high  explosives." 

mtrtt^yceila,  or  ghnoine^  which  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  powerful  explosive  known 
to  man,  was  discovered  in  1847  by  Sobrero, 
and  first  practically  applied  by  A.  Nobel  in 
1868.  It  is  made  by  introducing  pure  glycerin . 
into  a  mixture  of  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  cooled  to  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature.  It  is  a  light  -  yellow,  clear, 
oily  liquid,  odorless,  has  a  pleasant,  sweet 
taste,  is  poisonous  when  inhaled,  swallowed, 
or  introduced  into  the  body  through  the  pores, 
producing  headache  and  sickness.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*695  to  1*6;  it  freezes  when  clear 
and  transparent  at  about  40^  0.  When  ignited, 
it  Quietly  burns  without  refuse,  and  produces 
carbon  dioxide,  water,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
all  in  themselves  perfectly  harmless.  When 
gradually  heated  to  180^  0.,  or  when  acted 
upon  by  powerful  mechanical  forces,  by  the 
explosion  of  certain  substances  as  fiilminate  of 
mercury,  nitro-glycerin  explodes.  The  gases 
developed  by  the  explosion  occupy  1,250  times 
the  original  volume  of  the  explosive,  and  by 
the  high  degree  of  heat  evolved  this  is  again 
expanded  eight  times,  so  that  the  total  expan- 
sion equals  10,000  times  the  original  bulk.  The 
liquid  nitro-glycerin  is  by  itself  very  little  used 
for  explosive  purposes,  but  serves  as  a  base  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  high  explosives  that 
are  sold  under  various  trMe-names,  but  are 
known  generically  as  dynamite.  According  to 
the  census,  8,087,722  pounds  of  nitro-glycerin, 
having  a  value  of  $1,880,417,  were  manufact- 
ured in  this  country  during  1880. 

Djaaalte  is  the  name  given  to  those  explo- 
sives that  contain  nitro-glycerin  in  absorption. 
Dynamite  proper  was  first  brought  into  gen- 
eral use  in  Europe  by  Nobel,  in  1867.  The 
absorbent  used  was  infusorial  earth,  other- 
wise known  as  diatoniaceons  silica,  silicious 
marl,  tripoli,  rotten  -  stone,  and  commonly 
called  Kieaelguhr.  In  1868  it  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  and  became  known  as 
giant  powder.  The  different  grades  of  dyna- 
mite now  made  under  NobePs  patents  are : 


The  absorbent  for  No.  1  is  pare  infosorial 
earth ;  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate,  wood- 
fiber,  rosin,  soda,  and  infusorial  earth  ia  used 
for  the  remaining  grades.  Dynamite  is  a  pasty, 
plastic  mass,  of  1*4  specific  gravity,  and  of  a 
yellowish-red  color,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  without  any  odor.  It  can  be  exploded  by 
means  of  a'  cap  or  by  contact  with  red-hot 
metal ;  or,  again,  by  rapid  heating  to  a  high 
temperature,  or  by  means  of  a  heavy  blow  or 
concussion.  Brought  into  contact  with  a  burn- 
ing match  or  fuse,  it  will  burn  without  ex- 
ploding, similar  to  damp  powder ;  hence  nitro- 
glycerin compounds  do  not  explode  from  the 
application  of  fire  (unless  in  large  onantitiesX 
but  by  the  application  of  force.  This  force 
may  be  produced  from  some  shock,  jar,  blow, 
percussion,  concussion,  or  vibration,  or  from 
the  heat  produced  from  one  of  these.  That  is, 
force  in  some  form  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
detonation  of  this  class  of  explosives,  while  it 
is  not  essential  in  the  case  of  gunpowder.  The 
improper  use  of  dynamite  has  led  to  stringent 
laws  on  that  subject  in  England.  Durini^  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  Senator  Edmonds  in- 
troduced a  biU  into  the  Senate  to  punish  all 
who  make,  use,  or  carry  dynandte  for  criminal 
purposes.  The  employment  of  other  absorb- 
ents, in  varying  proportions,  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  numerous  compounds,  with  q>e- 
cial  names.    The  most  important  of  these  are : 

Dualine,  invented  by  Dittmar,  is  celluloses 
derived  from  wood-fiber  (poplar),  nitrated  and 
then  saturated  with  nitro-glycerin.  Tranxl 
gives  its  composition  as — ^nitro-glycerin,  50 
parts ;  fine  sawdust,  80  parts ;  potassium  ni- 
trate, 20  parts.  SelHuUn  invented  by  Fahneh- 
jelm,  consists  of  charcoal  produced  from  a  spe- 
cial wood  and  prepared  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  able  to  absorb  and  solidify  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  nitro-glycerin.  A  small 
quantity  of  potassium  nitrate  is  added,  to  in- 
crease the  rapidity  of  the  explosion.  There 
are  two  grades : 


nVGRKDUENTS. 

Wo.  1. 

Mo.t. 

Kltro-gtyoerin 

Wood  cSmtooaI  

PMa  bir  wilghL 

14 
8 

FtetiWvilsht. 
SO 

12 

I 

AtloB  Powder^  made  in  the  United  States,  ia 
similar,  and  has  the  following  composition : 


INGRKDIieNTS. 

A 

B 

Kltro-glvcerin 

Wood-fiber. 

Fivcnt. 
75 
21 

2 

2 

•Firo«k 
60 
14 

Sodium  Ditnte 

a4 

MimnBeBlam  carbonate 

2 

HereuUs  Powder  consists  of : 


GRADES. 

N  Itio  flyMnBu 

AbMntent. 

Dynamite  No.  1 t .. . 

P«r  onl. 
7B 
45 
85 
80 

Firc«t. 
25 

Draamlte  No.  2 

65 

Dsmamlte  Ko.  8 

65 

Dynamite  No.  8  B. ............. . 

TO 

DfOREDIENTa. 

lf«.i. 

K«.t. 

Nitro-glyoerin 

TT 
2 

I 
20 

PWCMl. 

42 

Wood-nalD. 

11 

Bodlnm  nltnite     

48*5 

Magneaiam  carbonate 
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The  following  analyses  give  the  composition 
of  several  dynamite  powders  in  which  gun- 
powder is  the  absorbent : 


nrORXDIKNTS. 


HItivglyoerin.... 

godlaiu  Ditnte<... 

Obarooal  (or  lomo 

form  of  oftrbon). 

Balphiir 

Ash 


Jodaoa 

pvifdv* 

VVICM 

pvwdtfa 

MlBtf'l 

PowdarCc'i 
djriMmlti. 

Parik 

& 

64 

PwrtmL 

8S-60 

49-46 

rmmUL 
88-66 

45*04 

FWMBt. 

88  91 

40-88 

15 
16 

9-68 
8-81 

•  •  ■  • 

17-44 
4-86 
0*94 

lT-81 

■  •  •  •  • 

1-18 

FWMBt. 

88 
60 


10 
T 


respondinff  to  the  chemical  composition,  a 
powerful  detonator  is  necessary.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerfal  explosives  in  existence  for 
marine  purposes,  and  its  manufacture  is  largely 
superseding  that  of  dynamite  in  Enrope.  At 
the  St  Gk}thard  Tunnel  it  was  found  to  be  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  one  iind  a  half  times  as 
effective  as  dynamite.  The  following  table, 
prepared  by  Trauzl,  shows  the  composition  and 
relative  strengtii  of  the  different  grades  of 
gelatine  dynamite : 


Similar  to  the  foregoing  are  the  giant  pow« 
der,  Jupiter  powder,  thunderbolt  powder,  titan 
powder,  renarock  powder,  etc.  Colonia  pow- 
der^ invented  by  Wasserfuhr,  is  a  modified 
gunpowder  saturated  with  oitro-glycerin.  Vig- 
orite  invented  by  Bjorkmann,  consists  of  from 
6  to  20  parts  of  sugar  or  molasses,  25  to  SO 
parts  of  nitric  add,  and  50  to  76  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  this  country,  a  preparation 
having  the  following  composition — potassium 
chlorate,  17*50  per  cent.;  potassium  nitrate, 
18 '75;  chalk,  8*75;  sawdust,  11*25;  and  nitro- 
glycerin, 43 '75 — ^has  been  sold  under  the  same 
name.  LithofracUur^  invented  by  Engel,  is 
composed  of  nitro-fflycerin  55  parts,  infusorial 
earth  21  parts,  and  24  parts  of  carbon,  pre- 
pared bran,  prepared  wood-pulp,  barium  ni- 
trate, sodinm  bicarbonate,  manganese  dioxide, 
and  sulphur.  Trauzl  gives  the  following  as  the 
approximate  percentage  composition  of  this 
material:  nitro-glycerin,  52;  silicious  earth 
and  sand,  80;  powdered  coal,  12;  sodium 
nitrate,  4;  and  sulphur,  2.  Mica  Poioder 
.invented  by  Mowbray,  consists  of  finely  di- 
vided mica-scales  (a  non-absorbent  aluminium 
silicate)  and  tri-nitro-glycerin,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  475  of  the  first  to  525  of  the  second. 
Two  grades  of  this  compound  were  made- 
No.  1  with  52  per  cent,  and  No.  2  with  40  per 
cent,  of  nitro-glycerin.  This  explosive  was 
largely  used  in  excavating  the  Hoosac  Tunnel. 
PantapoliU  is  the  name  given  to  a  German 
invention.  It  consists  of  nitro-glycerin  dis- 
solved in  naphthalin.  Where  the  absorbent 
is  sponge  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  the  name  of 
ponfera  nitroleum  is  given ;  selenitic  powder, 
when  the  absorbent  is  plaster  of  Pans ;  and 
metalline  nitroleum,  when  red  lead  is  used  as 
the  absorbent. 

EipMve  GdatlM,  or  gelaUne  dynamite^  in- 
vented by  Nobel,  consists  of  from  2  to  7  per 
cent  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  nitro-glycerin. 
The  nitro-glycerin  is  first  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  50^  C,  and  finely  divided  gun 
(nitro)  cotton  is  then  gradually  added,  the 
mixture  being  continually  worked  in  a  maoe- 
rator,  and  the  temperature  maintained  at  a 
maximum  of  85^  0.  It  is  a  transparent,  elas- 
tic, pale-yellowish,  gummy  substance,  having 
a  density  of  1-6.  It  is  very  insensible  to  shook, 
to  friction,  and  to  the  pressure  or  action  ot 
water.  To  produce  complete  explosion  in  a 
free  state,  and  to  develop  the  great  force  cor- 


Nitio-{ 
£x 


Itro-gtyoarin 


0«IatiDe     dyna- 
mita  No.  1..  . 


6«lAtlne     dyo*- 
mlteNa  9.... 

Kleeeknhr    dy- 
nADUto  No.  1 . . ' 

ByiuunltoNo.  8.- 

Fulminfttiog  mer- 
eiuy 


Water  ft«e 

Nltro-dyoerin,  98  par  cent 

GoUodran  gao-eotton,  7  per  cant 

Nitro-ctyoariB,  86  par  eant. 

CoUomon  ffon-ootton,  9  per  cent. 

Baltpator,  88p«reent.i 

OeUaloBe,  ISparoant 

Nltro-ff^oarln,  88-  8  per  cant . . . 
CoUodioo  ran-cotton,  1-9  par  o*t. 

Baltpatar,  4&  per  cent. 

Gelmlose,  16  per  cent. 

Nitro-fflyoerln,  T5  per  cent 

Kieselgiuir,  96  per  cent 


Nitro-i^ycerln,  96  per  cent . 
Salqwter  powd4 


ler,  76  per  cent... 


Alone, 


100 
100 

TO 

68 

70 
40 


MiliUvry  E^lotite  Gelatine^  invented  by 
Trauzl,  consists  of  96  per  cent,  of  explosive 
ffelatine  to  which  4  per  cent,  of  camphor  has 
been  added.  This  compound  is  considered  safe 
against  the  Effects  of  bullets,  even  at  short 
range.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Austrian 
military  ofilcials  for  field -service  purposes. 
Powders  made  from  gelatinized  dynamite,  ac- 
cording to  Abel,  will  be  the  powerfnl  explo- 
sives of  the  future.  Foreite^  invented  by  L^w- 
in,  is  a  modification  of  the  gelatine  dynamite, 
and  is  made  by  dissolving  unnitrated  cellulose 
(as  pure  cotton)  in  nitro-glycerin.  Saltpeter  is 
then  incorporated  with  tne  nitro  glycerin  and 
gelatinized  cotton.  The  proportions  of  the 
different  ingredients  vary  according  to  the 
grade  desired.  One  of  the  best  compositions 
is  nitro-glycerin  75,  gelatinized  cotton  7,  and 
saltpeter  18.  Dextrine  may  be  substituted  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  gelatinized  cotton, 
thus:  nitro-glycerin,  70;  gelatinized  cotton, 
1 ;  dextrine,  5 ;  saltpeter,  15 ;  ordinary  cellu- 
lose, 9.  This  explofflve  is  less  expensive  than 
many  of  the  other  compounds  of  nitro-glycerin, 
and  its  properties  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  gelatine  dynamite. 

PMaarim  Otatats  Pewtos.— The  peculiar 
power  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  its  violent 
oxidizing  properties,  have  given  rise  to  many 
attempts  to  employ  it  in  the  preparation  of 
substitutes  for  gunpowder.  White  gunpattder^ 
Haneley^i  powder^  and  EhrhardC$  powdery  are 
well-known  compounds  of  this  description. 
Oriental  FatDder,  consisting  of  potassium  chlo- 
rate, potassium  nitrate,  and  crude  gamboge, 
has  been  extensively  used  for  blasting  pur- 
poses in  the  oil-regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Py- 
ronome^  invented  by  Sandoy,  consists  of  69 
parts  of  potassium  nitrate,  9  of  sulphur,  10  of 
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chATOoalf  8  of  raetaUio  aotimonT,  5  of  potas-  potassiatn  chlorate  is  ^neHj  powdered    and 

aiam  chlorate,  4  of  rye-flimr,  and  a  few  oenti-  mixed  with  nitro-henzol  and  solphnr,  or  with 

grammes  of  potaasiam  ohromate.     These  in-  '^  dead  oil  ^'  of  tar  and  solphor,  or  with  ^^  dead 

gredients  are  mixed  in  an  equal  volame  of  oil  ^^  of  tar,  sulphur,  and  carhon  disulphide  in 

boiling  water,  and  the  mass  evaporated  down  varying  proportions.     Several  of  these  mixt^ 

to  a  paste,  dried,  and  powdered  as  wanted,  nres,  that  have  been  tested,  gave  results  vary- 

Himly  has  recently  patented  an  explosive  which  ing  between  77  to  104  per  cent  as  oompared 

is  prepared  as  follows:  Potassium  nitrate,  po-  with  dynamite. 

tassium  chlorate,  and  hydrocarbon  (for  which  Ptcrie-Add  Cmpon^St — DiarrextM^  invented 

may  be  taken  paraffin,  asphaltum,  pitch,  caout-  by  Pancera,  consists  of  picric  acid,  1'65  per 

choue,  gutta-percha,  etc.),  are  mixed  together  cent. ;  charcoal,  7*49 ;  beech  sawdust,  10*97 ; 

in  pulverulent  form  by  passing  through  sieves  potassium  nitrate,  42'78 ;  sodium  nitrate,  28*16; 

or  otherwise,  and  the  mixture  is  then  treated  sulphur,  18*40.    This  compound  is  about  25 

with  a  liquid  volatile  hydrocarbon,  which  acts  per  cent,  lighter  than  Austrian  blasting-pow* 

as  a  solvent  to  the  solid  hydrocarbon.    A  plas-  der,  of  about  equal  strength,  and  nearly  one 

tic  mass  is  thus  produced,  which  is  then  formed  fifth  less  expensive. 

into  cakes  or  sheets  by  passing  through  rollers  fferaeline  is  a  blasting-powder  composed  of 
or  otherwise^  and  is  rendered  hard  by  evapo-  picric  acid,  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate, 
rating  the  liquid  solvent  used,  the  sheets  or  sulphur,  and  sawdnst.  Heracline  barns  com- 
cakes  so  produced  being  then  converted  into  paratively  slowly,  so  that  it  only  tears  apart 
grains  or  pieces  of  any  desired  size,  in  the  same  the  masses  blasted,  without  hurling  them  vio- 
manner  as  ordinary  gunpowder.  This  new  lently  about  Borlin€tto*$  blasting-potDder  is 
compound  is  only  an  explosive  when  confined  composed  of  10  parts  of  picric  add,  10  of  sodium 
in  a  close  space.  It  possesses  the  same  density  nitrate,  and  8}  of  potassium  chromate.  This 
as  ffunpowder,  and  is  very  hard.  It  can  be  mixture  is  said  not  to  explode  by  friction  or 
made  twice  as  strong  as  the  latter,  but  the  in-  blows.  Brugiirepiene  powder  con^Bts  of  equtl 
tensity  of  the  explosion  can  be  regulated  at  parts  of  ammonium  picrate  and  potassium  ni- 
will  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredi-  trate.  Deaignolle  powder  is  composed  of  equal 
ents  and  the  size  of  the  granules.  Baeharoeh^  parts  of  potassium  picrate  and  potassium  nitrate, 
invented  by  8.  R.  Divine,  consists  first  of  a  Paper  Blartlng-Fswder. — Dynamogon^  invented 
solid,  composed  mainly  of  potassium  chlorate  by  P^try,  similar  to  Hochstaedter's  cartridges 
in  fine  powder,  given  a  reddish  \lnt  by  some  and  Reichard's  roUs,  is  an  explosive  paper  made 
coloring-matter ;  and,  second,  of  an  oily  liquid  as  follows :  In  an  enameled  pot  containing 
— dinitro-benzol.  These  compounds,  neither  150  grammes  of  pure  water  are  dissolved  17 
of  which  is  explosive  by  itself,  are  combined  grammes  of  potassium  ferrocyaoide;  when  heat- 
before  use  by  immersing  the  solid  in  the  liquid  ed  to  boiling,  17  grammes  of  charcoal  are  added, 
for  a  few  seconds  until  an  increase  of  about  and  the  mixture  stirred  Veil  together.  When  the 
one  fifth  is  effected  by  absorption.  The  solid  compound  has  cooled  somewhat,  there  are  add- 
is  supplied  in  the  form  of  loosely  packed  car-  ed  successively  85  grammes  potassium  hydrox- 
tridges  of  different  sizes,  put  up  in  bags  closed  ide,  70  grammes  potassium  chlorate,  and  10 
at  each  end.  The  combination  of  the  ingredi-  grammes  starch  triturated  in  50  grammes  of 
ents  is  brought  about  by  means  of  an  open  water.  The  whole  is  stirred  so  as  to  consti- 
basket  of  wire  to  receive  the  cartridges,  which  tute  a  very  thin  paste,  which  is  spread  with  a 
is  suspended  from  a  spring  balance  and  dipped  brush  over  ordinary  filtering-paper,  and  the 
in  a  galvanized  iron  pail  containing  the  fluid,  other  side  is  varnished  in  like  manner.  After 
A  little  attention  to  the  time  of  immersion  three  coats  have  been  laid  upon  each  side  tiie 
renders  the  absorption  fairly  uniform.  The  paper  is  dried.  It  can  be  cut  without  danger 
explosive,  when  prepared  in  this  manner,  is  a  and  made  into  cartridges, 
compact  red  solid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  liqald  EipMres. — ^The  explosive  character  of 
about  1*7.  It  decrepitates  with  difficulty  when  mixtures  of  strong  nitric  acid  with  solid  or 
hammered  on  an  anvil,  but  hardly  ignites  on  liquid  hydrocarbons,  or  with  other  very  read- 
wood.  Ordinary  friction  seems  to  have  little  ily  oxidizable  liquids,  was  pointed  out  by  Her- 
tendency  in  causing  its  explosion.  Special  in-  mann  Sprengel  as  long  ago  as  1878.  Turpin 
terest  attaches  to  this  compound  on  account  has  recently  utilized  this  fact  and  invented  a 
of  its  use  by  the  United  States  authorities  liquid  explosive  which  he  calls  Pandastite. 
in  exploding  Flood  Rock  on  Oct.  10,  1885.  The  mixture  is  made  by  combining  nitrogen 
The  rackarock  used  was  found  to  possess  109  tetrozide  with  combustible  substances,  such  as 
per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  No.  1  dynamite,  the  hydrocarbons ;  vegetable,  animal,  and  min- 
Gen.  Abbot  says :  **  Rackarock  possesses  the  eral  oils ;  fats  and  their  derivatives,  but  pref- 
merits  of  high  intensity  of  action,  unusua.  den-  erably  with  carbon  disulphide.*  The  two  sub- 
sity,  absolute  safety  in  handling  and  storage  stances  should  be  kept  apart  until  needed  for 
(components  unmixed),  and  little  cost ;  on  the  use,  when  they  are  mixed  in  the  proportions 
other  hand,  an  exceptionally  strong  detonat-  considered  best  for  the  work  at  hand.  The 
ing  primer  is  essential  to  develop  its  full  pow-  most  sensitive  mixture  con^sts  of  two  volumes 
er.^*  In  addition  to  the  foregoinsr,  Divine  has  of  carbon  disulphide  and  three  of  nitrogen 
patented  several  other  formulas  in  which  the  tetroxide.     It  is  claimed  that  this  explosive 
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poiaeMes  greater  power  than  dTnoroite.    Gra-  UtanUn, — Among  tbe  recent  works  on  the 

BOD  bu  ntitiiod  this  oompoand  b;  obarging  Babjeat  of  explosivee  may  be  mentioned  "The 

exploeive  sbella  with  the  two  sobstanoea  in  Uoderu  High  KxplosiTes,"  bj  Manuel  Eiseler, 

mch  a  manner  that,  when  fired,  the  ingredi-  1884 ;  "  Explosive  Materials,  with  a  Bibli^r^- 

enta  oombine,  prodacing  the  exploeive.    The  phy  of  Works  on  Entlosives,*'  1868;  "Slec- 

shell  ia  then  in  a  condition  to  produce  power-  tricity  applied  to  EzpIoBive  Pnrpoees,"  Sir  F. 

fnl  destructive  effeota  as  aoon  aa  time  or  ooo'  A.  AbeL    pamphlet;   "Ohemical  Tiieoir  of 

oiurion  fnse  comes  Into  action  in  tbe  osnal  Ganpowder,"  Dr.  U.  Debns,  pamphlet.    Prof, 

manner.    Hdthoj^te,  invented  h?  HellhoS  and  Oharlee  K.  Monroe,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  has, 

Gmson,  is  a  solntion  of  a  nitrated  organic  com-  since  1883,  published  in    the   "Proceedings 

bination — nuihthalin,  phenol,  benzine,  etc. —  of  the  United  Statea  Naral  Institate"  a  aeries 

in  nitric  add.    This  eiplosive  is  a  liquid,  and  of  "  Notes  on  tbe  Literatnre  of  Explosives." 

can  not  be  exploded  either  by  a  shock  or  by  These  notes  are  regolarly  reprinted  in  pam- 

an  open  flame.    It  aota  more  powerfnlly  than  pfalet  form,  and  are  the  most  valnable  riivmii 

nitro-gljoerin,  andisexploded  bymeansotfal-  of  the  subject  publiahed  in  the  English  lan- 

minate  of  mercury.  gnage. 

F 

FAUIIB,  nEDWCK  JMI,  an  English  an-    day  afterward  I  was  delu«ed  with  telefmmsor- 
thor,  bom  in  Bristol  in  184? ;  died  in  Monte    dering  <  Oalled  Backs.'    The  early  edition  was 
Oarlo,  Italy,  April  IS,  1886.    Be  was  an  auo-    practioaUy  unreachable,  so  I  at  once  resolved 
tfoneer  in  his  native  city,  and  never  waa  heard    to  get  up  the  volume  in  a  new  form.  Naturally, 
of  as  an  author  till  he  attained  a  sodden  repn-    as  a  provincial  house,  my  productive  power 
(atiou,  in  1884,  by  a  novel  entitled  "Oslled    waa  then  limited;  but  by  a  supreme  effort  I 
Back,"  which  be  pnblished  under 
thepennameof  "Hugh  Conway." 
It  ig  said  tbat  he  wrote  it  in  ten 
weeks,  and  received  |4,000  for  it 
from  a  Bristol  publiaher.    It  was 
first  printed  in  November,  1888, 
in  a  thin  Svo,  which  sold  tor  siz- 
pence,  and  aeemed  to  fall  dead. 
The  publiaher  says:    "I  used  to 
be  irritated  by  the  daily  cheerfiil- 
nesa  of  Fergus.    Of  course,  be  had 
no  risk  in  tbe  venture  whatever, 
and  Goold  afford  to  oome  around  to 
my  office  and  eleefally  speoulata 
as  to  what  I  tnen  sadlv  deemed 
to  be  gross  improbabilities.    His 
futh  in  the  nWrnate  popularity  of 
*  Called  Back '  was  so  remarkably 
onalterable  that  I  sometimes  was 
tempted  to  take  oonrage  and  Join     i 
him  in  bia  wanderings  in  the  air-     - 
oastlea  of  sucoeBs.   And  it  waa  not 
lonff  before  his  prophecies  were 
reaUzed.    By  some  good  fortune     , 
Mr.  Corayna  Carr  had  the  book 
placed  in  his  hands  as  one  likely 
to  move  his  dramatic  Instincts.  It 
is  reported  tbat  tbat  gentleman 
went  to  sleep  in  searching  for  tbe 
merits  of  tbe  story.    But  that  waa 
in  the  evening.    Next  morning  be 
made  a  foriher  essay,  and  waa  at 
length  so  captivated  by  its  rich- 
ness   of  incident   that  he  tele-  TKtvaoBK  hmm  vusm. 
graphed  stralKbt  away  to  Far^s 

(with  whom  he  waa  intimate)  a  propodtion  to  got  up  tbe  type  in  a  week,  stereotyped  the 
collaborate  with  hira  in  dramatizing  it.  Almost  pages,  and  had  all  mymecMnes  mnning  on  tbe 
aimnltaneonsly  a  London  paper  saw  in  the  novel  night  and  day.  The  demand  became 
book  what  all  the  world  has  discovered  in  it  enormoi^  and  I  waa  at  my  wits'  ends  to  meet 
unc*.    Tlien  the  Sutter  came.    On  the  second    it.    I  bad  first  one  new  machine  laid  down, 
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then  I  sent  to  the  makers  in  a]l  haste  for  stood  firmly  by  President  Lincoln  and  his  Gab- 
another,  then  another,  and  another."  The  inet  in  their  war  measores. 
book  was  republished  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fenton^s  activity  and  energy  in  Oongreas 
where  also  it  had  a  phenomenal  sale.  It  has  tended  materially  to  increase  his  reputation  in 
been  translated  into  Fr'ench,  German,  Italian,  his  native  State,  and  in  1864  he  was  miani- 
Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  Its  great  sue-  mously  nominated  by  the  State  Convention  for 
cess  was  followed  up  by  a  rapid  publication  of  Governor  of  New  York.  Although  his  oppo- 
other  stories  and  a  volume  of  poems,  most  of  nent  was  Horatio  Seymour,  one  of  the  most 
them  probably  written  before  '^  Galled  Back,''  popular  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  his  zeal,  in- 
all  of  which  have  been  republished  in  New  dustry,  and  skill  in  conducting  the  canvass  led 
York.  Their  titles  are :  *'  Dark  Days,''  ^^  Bound  to  his  election  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  entire 
Together,"  '*  Garriston^s  Gift,  and  other  Tides,"  Republican  ticket.  He  was  iifangurated  Grov- 
*'  A  Family  Affair,"  ^*  Slings  and  Arrows,"  and  eruor  at  tbe  opening  of  the  year  1866;  his  ad- 
'^  A  Cardinal  Sin."  *^  Galled  Back "  was  ministration  was  eminently  successful,  and  be 
dramatized  and  placed  on  the  stage,  both  in  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  minority.  His 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fargus  second  administration  was  equally  satisfactory 
was  the  author  of  several  popular  songs,  in-  with  his  first,  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  to 
eluding  *^  Some  Day,"  and  he  left  still  another  succeed  Edwin  D.  Morgan  as  United  States 
posthumous  novel,  not  yet  published.  He  had  Senator,  and  served  from  1869  to  1875.  The 
gone  to  Italy  in  pursuit  of  health  when  he  died,  only  public  trust  held  by  him  after  leaving  the 
FENTON,  REUBEN  E.,  an  American  states-  Senate  was  that  of  chairman  of  the  United 
man,  born  in  Carroll,  Chautauqua  County,  States  Commission  at  the  International  Mone- 
K  Y.,  July  1,  1819;  died  in  Jamestown,  K  Y.,  tary  Conference,  in  Paris,  in  1878. 
Aug.  25,  1885.  His  early  education  and  cbief  The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Fenton's  life  were 
training  were  obtained  at  Pleasant  Hill  and  no  less  active  than  those  that  had  preceded. 
Fredonia  Academies,  in  his  native  county.  He  He  traveled  larsely  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  began  took  up  his  residence  in  Jamestown.    Ue  be- 

f>racttce  in  Jamestown ;  but  not  finding  the  came  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
aw  congenial  with  his  taste  and  expectations,  that  village,  and  zealously  and  actively  pro- 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  a  moted  the  interests  of  the  community  among 
few  years  acquired  a  moderate  fortune.  Mean-  whom  he  lived.  Besides  looking  after  the  edn- 
while  he  took  active  interest  in  politics,  and  cational  welfare  of  Jamestown,  Mr.  Fentonpro- 
in  1843  was  elected  supervisor  of  the  town  of  jected  the  bringing  of  two  new  railroads  into 
Carroll,  which  office  he  held  for  eight  years,  the  village,  and  was  one  of  the  main  contTibu- 
and  was  chairman  of  the  board  for  three  years,  tors  toward  establishing  there  a  Swedish  or- 
His  political  affiliation  was  with  the  Demo-  phanage.  He  also  served  a  term  as  president 
oratic  party  at  this  time,  and  his  personal  of  the  village.  His  last  public  address  was 
popularity  was  evident  from  his  holaing  of-  made  on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Grant^s  funeral, 
fice  so  steadily  in  a  district  that  was  strongly  when  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  Walnut 
Whig.  .  Grove,  his  place  of  residence.  Although  ap- 
In  1852  Mr.  Fenton  was  elected  to  Congress,  parentJy  in  excellent  health,  he  was  stricken 
and  during  his  first  term  the  Nebraska-Kansas  down  by  heart-disease,  while  in  his  office  at 
fight  was  waged  in  that  body.  Mr.  Fenton  the  bank.  He  left  a  wife,  two  married  dangh- 
was  very  active  in  this  contest,  and  was  one  of  ters,  and  one  son. 

the  forty-four  Northern  Democrats  that  voted  nVABfCIlL  REVIEW  OF  188ft.  At  the  cloae 
against  the  further  extension  of  slavery.  The  of  this  year  the  feeling  was  far  more  encourag- 
result  of  the  stand  taken  by  him  proved  inju-  ing  than  it  had  been  at  any  corresponding 
rious  to  his  prospects  for  re-election,  and  when,  period  since  1881.  Tbe  iron  industries  exhib- 
in  1854,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  and  ited  unmistakable  signs  of  recovery;  bnsineas 
Democrats  agunst  the  Know-Nothing  candi-  enterprises  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  state, 
date,  he  was  defeated.  and  the  losses  by  failure  had  been  compara- 
The  Republicans  of  his  district  nominated  tively  few ;  the  industrial  situation  was  more 
Mr.  Fenton  for  Congress  in  1856,  and  he  was  settled,  capital  and  labor  emoying  harmonious 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  minority.  Dur-  relations;  wars  between  the  important  rail- 
ing this  Congress  he  served  on  the  Commit-  road  lines  of  the  country  had  endeo,  and  peace- 
tee  on  Land  Claims.  He  was  re-elected  for  fnl  assurances  had  been  sealed  by  formal  com- 
three  terms  in  succession  by  a  large  majority  pacts ;  confidence  was  almost  nniversally  ex- 
at  each  election.  During  all  the  time  of  his  pressed  in  a  wise  administration  of  the  political 
service  in  the  national  legislature  Mr.  Fenton  afifairs  of  tlie  country ;  the  crops  of  uie  year 
was  prominent  in  the  committee- work  of  the  had,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  winter 
House.  He  was  chairman  successively  of  the  wheat,  been  abundant;  the  experience  of  the 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  and  the  Com-  previous  six  months  had  shown  that  trade 
mittee  on  Claims,  and  was  also  a  member  of  needed  but  a  gentle  stimulus  to  make  it  active, 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  On  the  and  that  speculation  was  generally  on  a  healthy 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  be  eloquently  and  basis,  and  the  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
heartily  supported  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  world.    While  we  had  made  this  progress  to- 
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ward  recovery,  European  nations  had  suffered 
from  domestic  dissensions  and  foreign  compli- 
cations, and  although  the  sitoation  abroad  was 
less  strained  in  this  respect  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  war-cloads  were  by  no  means  entire- 
ly dispelled.  Financial  and  trade  depression  con- 
tinaecL  with,  unfortunately,  but  little  prospect  of 
immeaiate  relief,  and  the  outlook  was  Id  many 
respects  greatly  discouraging.  The  summer  of 
1885  witnessed  a  larger  concentration  of  capi- 
tal in  banks,  placed  there  simply  for  safety 
and  because  of  inability  to  employ  it,  than 
ever  before  known.  An  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  vastness  of  these  deposits  by  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  banks  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany  there  was  an  accumulation,  on 
or  about  July  1,  of  £81,683,885,  eoual  to  about 
$408,169,175,  while  in  New  York  city  alone 
there  were  in  the  associated  banks  $116,846,- 
200  of  gold  and  its  representative.  The  depos- 
its in  the  London  Joint-stock  institutions  were 
so  large  that  only  nominal  rates  of  interest 
were  allowed ;  discounts  of  sixty-day  to  tiiree- 
months'  bills  were  made  at  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  and  short  loans  were  one  fourth  of  one 
per  cent.    This  accumulation  of  capital  was 

Eartly  dne  to  the  stagnation  in  trade  and  specu- 
Ltion,  in  part  to  the  unsettled  political  situa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  also  to  the  distrust  arising 
from  the  silver  question,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  latter  was  really  the  most  potent  influence 
in  producing  this  financial  inactivity.  The 
nations  in  the  Latin  Union  were  in  midsummer 
conferring  as  to  the  further  continuance  of  the 
compact;  India  was  beginning  to  feel  the  press- 
ure of  the  silver  sent  thither  from  China ;  India 
Council  bills  became  so  plentifnl,  in  consequence 
of  government  operations  between  that  coun- 
try and  Englana,  that  they  steadily  declined, 
thus  depressing  the  market  value  of  silver  and 
therefore  depreciating  the  bullion  and  foreign 
value  of  all  these  coins,  and  embarrassing  the 
finances  of  those  countries  having  a  redundan- 
cy of  this  class  of  coinage.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  gold  was  accumu- 
lated by  many  of  the  European  nations  through 
fear  of  possible  disturbance  resulting  from  a 
plethora  of  silver,  and  that  this  will  in  great 
part  account  for  the  concentration  of  gold  in 


the  principal  financial  centers.  The  decision 
to  extend  the  Latin  Union  was  not  reached 
until  November,  and  even  then  Belgium  did 
not  gjve  her  assent  to  the  agreement,  and  it 
was  not  until  December  that  she  signed  the 
compact.  But  this  simply  provided  for  liqui- 
dation and  the  marketing  of  the  surplus  silver 
coins  of  each  country,  and  for  that  reason  did 
not  increase  the  consumption  of  the  metal. 
Gradually  the  market  value  of  silver  declined, 
after  July,  to  47i  pence  an  ounce  in  Septem- 
ber. Then  followed  a  fractional  recovery; 
but  by  the  middle  of  December  the  price  fell  to 
46f  pence;  the  demand  almost  wholly  ceased, 
and  dealers  and  speculators  awaited  with  some 
anxiety  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  meas- 
ure to  repeal  the  coinage  law  of  1878.  The 
President  in  his  message,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  his  report,  ably  advocated  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill,  and  nearly  all  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  country  memorial- 
ized Congress  in  favor  of  early  action.  Through 
the  skillful  management  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  co-operation  of  the  banks  of 
this  city  that  derangement  of  our  finances 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  enforced 
circulation  of  the  silver  dollar  has  thus  far 
been  prevented,  but  this  is  no  guarantee  that 
success  will  continue  to  attend  these  efforts  if 
the  coinage  is  not  stopped,  and  hence  the  anx- 
iety of  the  commercial  and  banking  interests 
to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  law.  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  price  of  the  metal  has  alreaay  fallen 
quite  as  low  as  it  can  be  expected  to  decline  in 
the  event  of  a  suspension  of  its  further  coinage 
into  dollars,  and  therefore  the  silver -mine 
owners  of  the  country  can  not  sustain  severe 
losses;  but  even  if  they  should,  the  benefits  to 
our  business,  industrial,  and  other  interests, 
which  would  certainly  follow  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  would  be  so  important  and  permanent  as 
entirely  to  outweigh  the  comparatively  insig- 
nificant damage  that  might  oe  caused  by  a 
temporary  depreciation  in  the  market  value 
of  silver.  Tne  following  tabular  survey  of 
the  economical  conditions  and  results  of  1885, 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
is  from  ofBcial  returns,  and  also  from  the 
^*  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  *' : 


■OONOMIGAL  OONDinONS  ANB  RBULTS. 

Colo  Aod  euTTCDcy  in  United  Stotet,  November  1 

Meramtile  Mlnres 

Imports  of  merchaodlM,  twelve  months 

Exports  of  merchandise,  twelre  nKmths 

Imports  of  gold  and  sUrer,  eleven  months 

Kzp*irts  of  gold  sod  silver,  eleven  months  

Raflroeds  oonstraeted,  milee,  twelve  months 

Gross  eamfnn  of  slztj-one  railroads,  twelve  months 

Wheat  raised,  boshels 

Oom  raised,  boshels 

Cotton  ralaed,  bales 

PIg-tron  prodnoed,  gross  tons 

Anthracite  ooal  prodnoed,  tone,  twelve  months. 

PMrolenm,  barrels 

Immigration,  twelve  months 


1884. 

1888. 

|1,M1,A88,140 

81,666,914,79e 

n«,84»,42T 

184,880,881 

e39,201,cM)() 

6S7,66US0« 

749.Me,488 

68ti,S48,66« 

a»,60O,146 

84,266,708 

M^«>8,2SS 

88,704,088 

8,818 

8,118 

1842,884.468 

8848,181,648 

618,788,900 

867,118,000 

l,1»&,08a,488 

1,986^176.000 

6,869,021 

6,669,00» 

4,699,618 

4,480,000 

80,766,996 

81,688^ 

88,704,610 

81,086,000 

408,880 

886,411 

The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the    the  same  date  in  1885, 1884,  and  1888,  were  as 
lal  of  January,  1886,  compared  with  prices  at    follow : 
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PRICBS  or  STAFUa. 


Cotton,  middUog  aplandi,  par  poand. . . , 

Wool,  Americu  XXjpor  pound 

Iron,  American  pig,  ho.  1,  per  ton 

Steel  nllB  at  mtlls 

WheatNo.  8  red  winter,  per  boahel. . . 
Oom,  weeten,  mixed  Ko.  8,  per  boaheL 
Pork,  meaa,  per  bacrel 


1888. 

Jan.  I. 


85  ^48 
25  00   S86  00 

40  00 
1  m&   1  10* 

18  87iSl8B0 


1884. 

Jan.  S. 


lOi 
88^41 
80  M  S  21  00 

86  00 
1  lOf  ®  1  1£| 

esfSM 

U7fiSl5  86 


1885. 
Jan.!. 


1888. 

Ja&.9. 


11* 

84(^86 

18  50^80  80 

8d00 

84(^88 

IS  50  S 18  00 


»?* 

18  00(^18  50 
84  00^85  00 

981 

50 
10  00^10  85 


Hm  Mumvj  Hjvket. — ^The  average  rate  for 
money  on  cdl  represented  by  bankers*  balances 
daring  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1885  did 
not  exceed  1  per  cent,  although  in  April  and 
May  there  were  occasional  loans  made  at  8  and 
at  4  per  cent,  which  rates,  however,  only  mo- 
mentarily prevailed,  an  abandant  supply  imme- 
diately coming  upon  the  market.  The  rate 
gradually  hardens  after  July,  so  that  the  aver- 
age was  about  H  per  cent,  until  October,  when 
it  became  2.  In  November  an  average  of  2} 
was  reached,  and  on  the  5th  of  this  month  the 
market  was  manipulated,  with  a  view  to  its 
effect  upon  stocks,  so  that  10  per  cent,  was 
recorded,  but  the  rate  at  once  fell  to  nor- 
mal figures.  In  December  this  average  de- 
clined to  2  per  cent.,  and  the  demand  for 
money  was  easy  until  toward  the  close,  when 
the  rate  averaged  4  per  cent.  Commercial 
paper  was  in  ligbt  supply  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  1885,  and  the  inquiry  was  in  July 
and  August  so  urgent  that  very  low  rates  ruled. 
The  extremes  were  6  per  cent,  early  in  the 
year  to  2}  in  the  summer,  for  prime,  and  single 
names  were  more  freely  taken  than  was  uie 
case  in  1884,  not  only  because  of  greater  confi* 
dence  in  them,  but  by  reason  of  the  urgency 
in  the  demand  for  notes.  The  scarcity  of  pa- 
per was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  goods  were 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before  sold  for  cash ; 
and  where  notes  were  given  the  purchasers  of 
the  goods  were  generally  able  to  market  them 
before  the  maturity  of  the  notes,  and  therefore 
this  class  of  paper  did  not  come  upon  the  street. 
In  the  absence  of  home  supplies  many  of  our 
banks  sought  notes  made  in  interior  cities,  and 
obtained  satisfactory  returns  therefrom.  The 
movement  of  money  for  crop  purposes  was 
comparatively  light  this  year.  The  early  re- 
ports of  serious  damage  to  the  winter  wheat 
stimulated  the  speculation  in  that  cereal  to 
such  ao  extent  that  the  export  demand  was 
checked,  and  producers  were  disposed  to  with- 
hold their  surplus  until  they  could  determine 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  spring-wheat 
crop.  Pending  the  maturity  of  this  class  of 
wheat,  the  markets  were  more  or  less  influ- 
enced first  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  politi- 
cal affairs  abroad,  and  next  by  the  speculation 
based  upon  the  actual  outcome  of  winter 
wheat,  so  that  it  was  not  until  early  in  the 
fall  that  the  requirements  of  money  for  mov- 
ing the  crops  became  sufficiently  urgent  to 
compel  the  withdrawal  by  the  interior  banks 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  their  balances 
on  deposit  in  the  New  York  institutions.  Even 
then  the  movement  was  unusually  small,  and  a 


return  flow  of  money  set  in  toward  the  end  of 
November.  The  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Treasurer  to  permit  the  exchange  of  gold  for 
silver  certificates,  by  which,  under  previous 
administrations,  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
interior  had  been  greatly  facilitated,  tended  to 
limit  the  flow  of  money  to  the  country,  for 
when  bank-notes  or  legal  tenders  became 
scarce  gold  had  to  be  shipped  at  unprofitable 
rates.  On  the  other  haski  the  withholding  of 
new  small  legal-tender  notes  by  the  Treasury, 
conflning  the  circulation  to  those  which  were 
mutilateo,  created  such  a  demand  for  ones, 
twos,  and  fives,  from  all  parts  of  the  oonntry, 
that  our  city  banks  had  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying the  inquiries  of  their  correspondents,  but 
accommodated  them  so  far  as  was  possible, 
and  this  movement  will  partly  account  for  the 
shipments  in  the  summer  and  early  falL  The 
New  York  banks  received  comparatively  little 
foreign  gold  during  the  year,  the  condition  of 
exchange  not  permitting  free  importations,  and 
their  supply  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  Treas- 
ury through  the  Glearing-House.  Late  in  Janu- 
ary it  became  evident  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  banks  and  the  Treasury  Department 
would  soon  have  to  be  changed,  in  case  of  the 
inabitity  of  the  latter  to  maintain  gold  and 
legal-tender  payments  of  its  debit  bdances  to 
the  former,  and  a  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  banks  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  held  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  which  would  temporarily 
at  least  prevent  the  disturbance  resulting  from 
the  enforced  payment  of  any  portion  of  such  bal- 
ances with  silver  dollars  or  silver  certificates. 
The  Secretary  had  already  determined  that  it  was 
unwise  to  make  a  call  for  bonds,  as  that  would 
tend  to  aggravate  the  trouble  by  increasing  tlte 
debit  balance  of  the  department.  He  asked 
the  co-operation  of  the  banks  in  the  efforts  to 
maintain  payments  on  a  gold  basis,  and  this  aid 
was  promised.  Shortly  afterward,  Jan.  26,  the 
Secretary  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassing position  by  the  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  resolution  calling  for 
information  as  to  whether  any  favoritism  was 
shown  the  banks  of  this  city  in  the  matter  of 
silver  payments.  The  Olearing-Houses  at  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the  Western 
cities  had  for  some  time  been  receiving  silver 
certificates  in  part  payment  of  balances  due  by 
the  Treasury,  and  complaints  from  some  of 
these  banks  are  understood  to  have  instigated 
the  action  of  the  House  Oommittee  on  Coinage 
and  Currency.  The  embarrassments  of  the 
Secretary  were  happily  relieved,  Feb.  9,  by 
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the  Aflsistaiit  Treasurer  in  this  city,  who  on  leaving  $91,581,100  in  the  hanks  on  that 
that  day  sent  to  the  Olearing-Honse,  in  part  date.  The  legal  tenders  on  hand  Jan.  8  were 
payment  of  the  debit  balance,  $100,000  in  sil-  $87,866,900.  Between  the  17th  of  that  month 
Ter  certificates,  which  were  accepted.  This  and  the  4th  of  April,  this  amount  fioctnated 
enabled  the  Secretary  to  make  a  satisfactory  between  $41,094,700  and  $80,812,600,  bnt 
reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre-  after  the  last-named  date  the  gain  was  gradual, 
sentatives.  With  this  exception  the  payments  and  by  July  18  the  banks  held  $46,198,100  of 
by  the  department  to  the  Clearing-House  these  notes.  Then  the  movement  in  response 
throughout  the  entire  year  were  made  in  gold  to  the  demand  for  currency,  caused  by  the 
or  United  States  notes.  About  the  middle  of  scarcity  of  small  bills,  brought  about  by  Uie 
July  the  Treasurer  conferred  with  the  Clearing-  withholding  of  ones  and  twos,  and  later  a 
House  committee  respecting  measures  to  relieve  drain  for  crop  purposes,  caused  a  reduction  of 
the  department  of  some  portion  of  its  unavail-  $18,480,600,  so  that  Oct  24  the  banks  held 
able  assets  in  the  form  of  fractional  silver  coin,  $26,717,600,  or  the  minimum  for  the  year, 
of  which  there  were  about  $81,000,000  in  the  Thereafter  the  gain  was  gradual  to  the  end  of 
various  depositories.  The  Treasury  needed  December.  The  bank  loans  Jan.  8  amounted 
gold,  at  least  for  temporary  use,  in  order  to  to  $297,887,700.  There  was  a  fall  to  $298,- 
meet  interest  and  other  payments  then  about  746,700  by  the  end  of  the  month,  then  a  re- 
falling  due,  and  desired  to  avoid  encroaching  covery  to  $808,821,800  by  March  14,  followed 
upon  the  $10O,0pO,000  reserve  set  apart  for  the  by  a  fall  to  the  minimum  of  the  year,  $298,- 
redemption  of  legal  tenders.  The  department  146,200,  Mav  29.  This  marked  the  turning- 
had  no  authority  to  borrow,  and  whatever  re-  point,  and  thereafter  to  the  Slst  of  October, 
lief  was  obtained  would  have  to  be  voluntarily  when  they  stood  at  $844,860,800,  the  banks 
offered.  Under  these  circumstances  the  banks  freely  loaned  on  share  and  bona  coUateral,  thus 
agreed  to  advance  to  the  Treasury  $6,916,000  indirectly  Adding  the  upward  movement  in  the 
gold,  takinff  in  exchange  the  Assistant  Treas-  stock  market.  Then  came  liquidations  of  some 
nrer^s  certificate  of  depont  for  a  like  amount  of  these  loans,  due  to  realizations,  which  car- 
of  fractional  silver  coin  then  in  the'  vaults  ot  ried  the  amount  down  to  $886,988,800  by 
the  New  York  ofSce.  The  Clearing-House  is-  Dec.  26.  The  deposits  of  the  banks  were,  at 
sned  certificates  to  the  banks  contributing  their  the  lowest  point  of  the  year,  $840,816,800, 
quota,  thus  securing  these  institutions.  The  Jan.  8.  Thereafter  they  gradually  increased 
relief  to  the  Treasury  was  effective,  and  by  to  $891,804,900  Aug.  22,  and  then  fell  to 
November  the  gold  balance  of  the  department  $878,968,000  Dec.  26.  Bank  clearings,  reflect- 
had  been  so  largely  augmented  by  conservative  ing  mainly  the  speculation  at  this  center  in 
management  that  the  amount  advanced  by  the  stocks  and  staples,  exhibited  a  daily  average  of 
banks  was  returned  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  $104,101,696  for  the  week  ended  Jan  8.  From 
and  the  certificate  for  the  fractional  silver  tiiis  point  they  fell  to  $66,922,416  by  April  11, 
given  by  the  Assistant  Treasurer  was  canceled,  and  then  increased  to  $166,068,828,  the  maxi- 
It  was  understood  at  the  time  the  exchange  of  mum  of  the  year,  Nov.  7.  On  the  third  and 
gold  was  made  that  either  $10,000,000  or  $20,-  fourth  weeks  of  that  month,  when  the  busi- 
000,000  could  be  had  if  desired,  and  the  amount  ness  at  the  Stock  Exchange  was  unprecedented 
which  the  banks  undertook  to  deliver  was  in  magnitude,  the  daily  average  was  $144,828,- 
$6,000,000,  but  one  institution  declined  to  be-  162  and  $160,086,169  for  each  week  respect- 
come  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and  the  deduc-  ively. 

tion  Of  this  quota  will  account  for  the  odd  The  OomptroUer  of  the  Currency  reports  the 
amount  actusdly  delivered.  The  transaction  failures  of  only  four  national  banks  during  the 
had  an  assuring  effect  upon  capital  at  the  time  year  ended  Nov.  1,  none  of  which  was  located 
it  was  made,  by  at  once  relieving  apprehensions  in  this  city.  A  dividend  of  16  per  cent.,  mak- 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  ing  40  in  all,  has  been  paid  to  the  depositors  of 
ury  to  maintain  gold  payments  at  least  until  the  Marine  National  Bank,  which  failed  last  jear. 
Congress  could  act  upon  a  bill  repealing  the  sU-  The  affairs  of  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank, 
ver  coinage  act  of  1878,  and  at  the  same  time  which  succumbed  in  May,  1884,  are  still  in  liq- 
it  gave  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  banks  nidation,  and  there  were  outstanding,  Oct.  18, 
to  aid,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  in  main-  $2,660,000  Clearing-House  loan  certificates  is- 
tainiug  the  declared  policy  of  the  Treasury,  sued  to  this  bank,  secured  by  a  deposit  in  trust 
The  accumulations  of  gold  by  the  associated  of  certain  securities  and  bills  receivable,  which 
banks  of  this  city  during  1886  were  unprece-  the  Loan  Committee  had  not  at  that  time  been 
dented  in  amount,  and  the  total  and  surplus  re-  able  to  market.  A  year  ago  the  amount  out- 
servee  were  larger  on  July  18  than  ever  pre-  standing  of  these  certificates  was  $6,290,000, 
viously  recorded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  out  of  a  total  issue,  between  May  16  and  June 
year  the  banks  held  $87,867,800  gold.  By  the  6,  1884,  of  $24,916,000,  showing  the  cancel- 
above-named  date  there  had  been  added  $28,-  lation  during  the  twelve  months  of  only  $2,- 
478,400,  making  the  total  amount  held  $116,-  740.000. 

846,200.     This  was  reduced  by  withdrawals  The  conditition  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 

to  the  interior,  and  absorption  by  the  Treaa-  House  banks,  the  rates  for  money  and  ex- 

nry,  by  the  sum  of  $24,766,100  on  Deo.  6,  change,  and  prices  for  United  States  bonds,  on 
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or  about  Jan.  1, 1886,  as  compared  wiUi  the  preceding  two  years,  are  shown  in  the  foUow- 
in(f  summary : 


BANK  Brruairs,  irc 

Nrw  Yokx  CiTT  BAinu : 

Loans  and  dlaooonto 

Specie 

Ulitmlatlon 

Net  depoBlta 

Legal  tendera. 

Required  reaenre. 

Seaerve  held 

Bniplaa  reaerr*     

MoHVT,  ExoHAvaB,  Siltbb: 

CMloana 

Prime  paper,  stity  daya. 

Silver  In  London,  per  oonoe 

Prime  aterllng  blQa,  tixtj  daja 

UHmiD  STATia  BoHua: 
8a,  reglatered,  option  tTnlted  Statea . . . . 

6a,  carrenqr,  1898 

4|a,  1801,  coupon 

4a  of  1907,  ooapoa 


1884. 


$8S7,6I»,T00 
60,468,100 
1^466,800 
820,798,000 
96,479,100 
80,198,2A0 
6M47,900 


$6,748,900 

tld. 
4  82i 

lOOi 
184 


188f 


188ft. 


$990,874,900 
88,170,500 
11,618,600 

88^972,100 
86,fi9i,800 
88,818,096 

194,769,800 


$40,944,775 


481 


lOli 
181 
11» 
12l{ 


1888. 


$8894N1»,800 

89,791,100 

9,i9T»,e80 

ST6,9a0,SO0 

98,808,900 

94,189,895 

118,iU9;90e 


$94,289.4T5 


Appended  is  the  Olearing-Honse  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of 
1886,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  s 


DATE. 


JanoarrS 

Mai«h98 

Jane  97 

September  26, 
December  26 . 


$997,887,700 
800,981,200 
806,78S.{yOO 
829,068,100 
886,988,800 


f 87,867,800 
04,752.800 
118,9&&600 
109,854.400 
90,988,200 


$11398,800 

10,999,700 

9,910,700 

9,810,600 

9,924,400 


Nat 


$840,816,800 
898,448.900 
876,768,500 
885,977,900 
878,958,000 


$87,856,909 
88,029,900 
48,028.700 
82.171,800 
97,219,700 


Fenlgii  EicluBge* — ^The  imports  of  merchan- 
dise for  twelve  months  ended  Dec.  81, 1885,  were 
$41,710,854  below  those  for  the  correspondiug 
period  in  1884,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  and 
foreign  produce  for  the  same  time  were  $60,- 
519,872  less.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports  for  twelve  months  ended 
Dec.  81, 1885,  was  $101,295,050,  against  $120,- 
104,568  for  the  same  time  in  1884.  There  was 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  specie  and 
bullion  of  $3,283,822  for  twelve  months  ended 
Dec.  81, 1885,  against  $27,049,560  for  the  same 
time  in  1884.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports of  merchandise  and  specie  amounted  for 
twelve  months  to  Dec.  81,  1885,  to  $104,578,- 
872,  against  $147,154,128  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1884.  Foreign  exchange  was  affected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the  investment 
demand  which  was  the  leading  feature  of  the 
market  toward  the  close  of  1884,  and  this  in- 
quiry continued  until  February,  when  the  de- 
cline in  the  rate  for  money  in  London  made 
such  investments  less  profitable.  The  failure 
of  Congress  to  take  any  action  lopking  to  a  sus- 
pension of  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  caused  a  renewal  of  the  demand,  and 
this  was  further  stimulated  by  the  unsettled 
market  in  London,  resulting  from  the  news  of 
the  reverses  in  the  Soudan.  The  rates  fell  off 
in  March,  in  consequence  of  a  lighter  inquiry 
and  a  little  better  supply  of  bills,  but  they  sub- 
sequently hardened,  and  one  feature  was  a  de- 
pnand  for  remittance  to  Paris,  bankers  discrim- 
inating against  francs,  which  could  be  paid  in 
silver,  and,  therefore,  sterling  was  preferred. 


By  the  middle  of  April  the  unsettled  state  of 
political  affairs  in  England,  growing  out  of  the 
Afghan  boundary  dispute,  caused  an  advance 
in  exchange  to  within  one  cent  per  pound  ster- 
ling of  the  gold  exporting  point,  commercial 
bills  were  scarce  by  reason  of  speculative 
manipulation  of  the  breadstuffs  markets,  and 
bankers  remitted  freely,  with  a  view  of  fortify- 
ing their  principals  and  correspondents  against 
possible  emergencies.  The  subsidence  of  the 
war-feeling  early  in  May  aided  in  turning  ex- 
change downward,  after  which  the  market 
became  dull,  bankers  being  indisposed  to  draw 
in  advance  of  current  needs,  because  of  the  low 
rates  for  money  prevailing  not  only  in  London 
but  here.  A  pressure  of  bills  and  the  absence 
of  demand  made  the  tone  heavy  in  June  and 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when  there  was  a 
partial  recovery,  due  to  a  renewal  of  the  un- 
settled feeling  in  London,  which  was  partly 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Munster  Bank  in 
Ireland.  Some  bankers  who  drew  in  June,  in 
anticipation  of  a  movement  in  breadstuffs,  were 
disappointed,  because  of  the  check  to  exports, 
and  were  compelled  either  to  cover  or  renew 
their  bills,  and  this  stimulated  a  reaction  in 
August.  Then  followed  a  more  liberal  supply 
of  bankers*  drafts,  made  against  outgoing  se- 
curities, and  the  pressure  of  bills  drawn  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  early  movement  of  cotton, 
which,  together,  carried  exchange  so  low  that 
in  September  a  small  amount  of  gold  was  started 
from  London  and  Paris,  but  further  importa- 
tions were  soon  made  unprofitable  by  a  recov- 
ery in  sterling.    The  expected  movement  of 
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ootton  was  checked  hj  speonlatioii,  thus  com-  railB  for  1886  was  increased  to  1,000,000  tons. 
pelliDg  the  covering  of  bills  sold  in  advance,  As  the  year  closes  there  appears  a  fair  prospect 
and,  although  daring  October  and  Noyember  that  this  improvement  will  continue.  The  an- 
the  offerings  bj  the  (trbitrage  hoases  of  drafts  thracite-coal  combination,  which  went  into 
made  against  outgoing  securities,  bought  for  effect  early  in  the  year,  proved  generally  satis- 
speculadon  and  investment,  were  large,  the  de-  factory,  although  the  refusal  of  the  Pennsylva- 
mand  was  sufficiently  urgent  to  keep  rates  nia  Riulroad  Company  to  join  the  other  compa- 
comparatively  firm,  and  this  condition  of  the  nies  threatened  to  derange  the  plans.  In  th^ 
market  was  stimulated  by  an  advance  in  the  summer  there  was  some  friction  caused  by 
Bank  of  England  minimum  to  8  per  cent.,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  operators 
and  by  a  rise  in  the  open  market  rate  in  Lon-  to  restrict  the  output,  but  there  soon  arose  a 
don  caused  by  withdrawals  of  gold  for  G^r-  better  demand,  which  restored  harmony.  For 
many,  and  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Bal-  the  calendar  year  ended  Dea  81,  1885,  the 
kan  Peninsula.  On  Dec.  17  the  bank  mini-  output  of  anthracite  coal  was  81,628,529  tons, 
mum  was  further  advanced  to  4  per  cent.,  the  agunst  80,756,995  for  1884.  The  production 
demand  for  sterling  for  speculation,  invest-  of  pig-iron  for  the  year  was  4,529,869  tons, 
ment,  and  remittance,  absorbed  all  the  offer-  against 4,689,618  for  1884 — both  coal  andiron 
ings,  rates  moved  up  to  the  gold-exporting  being  partly  estimated.  The  new  railroad 
point  on  the  21st,  and  $600,000  of  that  metfd  mileage  was  8,118  mile^,  against  8,818  in  1884. 
was  shipped  to  London.  The  high  prices  for  The  Craps.— Injury  to  winter  wheat  by  freez- 
Bterling,  however,  soon  brought  oat  a  better  ing  and  drought  reduced  the  yield  of  this  staple 
supply  of  bills,  and  rates  fell  off  to  points  which  to  217,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  sprmg 
prevented  further  exports  of  gold,  but  the  mar-  wheat  matured  and  was  gathered  under  fa- 
ket  was  steady  at  the  decline  to  the  close  of  vorable  conditions,  and  the  output  was  report- 
the  year.  ed  at  about  140,000,000  bushels,  making  the 
ManflMtering  ladntrte— The  feeliug  among  yield  of  both  867,112,000.  Were  it  not  for 
manufacturers  was  rather  more  hopeful  at  the  the  fact  that  there  were  left  over  at  the  end 
beginning  of  1885  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  of  the  last  crop-year  an  estimated  amount  of 
since  the  depression  commenced.  Prices  of  al-  nearly  110,000,000  bushels,  there  would  have 
most  all  raw  and  manufactured  staples  were  at  been  a  serious  shortage  in  the  supply.  Owing 
about  the  lowest  points,  and  it  was  regarded  as  to  various  causes,  chiefly  speculative,  the  ex- 
almost  certain  that  there  would  not  be  any  port  demand  for  breadstnffs  has  been  limit- 
further  material  decline.  Production  had  been  ed,  the  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Nov. 
restricted,  so  that  the  country  was  almost  bare  80  being  only  88,047,666  bushels,  and  there- 
of goods,  and  consumption  was  steadily  reduc-  fore  it  seems  probable  that  the  stocks  remain- 
ing stocki).  The  auction-sales  of  dry  goods  ing  in  the  country  will  be  ample  for  all  re- 
early  in  the  spring  were  so  conducted  as  to  quirements,  at  least  until  the  new  crop  is  gath- 
make  a  wide  distribution  of  staple  articleSb  and  ered.  The  yield  of  corn  is  claimed  to  have 
the  buyers  were  assured  that  they  conlu  not  been  unprecedented,  being"  reported  at  1,986,- 
expect  to  duplicate  the  fabrics  at  the  auction  176,000  bushels ;  that  of  oats  is  said  to  have 
pnces.  The  purchases  were  promptly  disposed  exceeded  600,000,000  bushels ;  flax  was  more 
of,  the  demand  was  stimulated,  and  a  healthy  extensively  cultivated  in  tlie  extreme  North- 
impulse  was  imparted  to  the  fall  trade,  causing  west  than  ever  before ;  hay  yielded  about  47,- 
it  to  be  the  most  active  of  any  season  for  a  000,000  tons,  and  until  September  cotton  prom- 
number  of  years.  This,  however,  had  com-  ised  the  largest  crop  on  record,  but  floods  and 
paratively  little  effect  upon  the  manufacturers,  heavy  rains  in  Texas  during  that  month  caused 
for  cotton  was  too  high  and  goods  too  low  to  a  reduction,  so  that  the  crop  is  now  estimated 
make  production  very  profitable,  and  the  out-  at  about  6,669,000  bales.  The  European  cereal 
put  of  the  mills  was  mostly  confined  to  stand-  crops  were  generally  below  the  average,  and  this 
ard  fabrics.  Speculation  in  cotton,  after  the  fact,  together  with  the  short  yield  of  our  win- 
new  crop  year  opened,  caused  high  prices  for  ter  wheat,  and  the  unsettled  political  situation 
the  staple  to  be  maintained,  and  therefore  con-  in  Europe  early  in  the  year,  stimulated  a  specn- 
tinued  to  restrict  manufacturing.  The  iron  lative  movement  which  kept  prices  here  rela- 
market  was  dull  and  depressed  until  June,  and  tively  higher  than  those  in  Liverpool,  and  thus 
about  the  only  feature  was  an  increased  de-  prevented  our  profiting  by  the  requirements  of 
mand  for  structural  and  otiier  kinds  of  mann-  foreign  countries.  While  prices  abroad  were 
factured  iron.  The  steel-rail  interests  decided,  not  high,  they  were  sufiiciently  so  to  permit 
in  the  above-named  month,  to  limit  their  out-  wheat  to  be  imported  from  India,  and  this 
put  to  what  then  seemed  likely  to  equal  the  movement  was  augmented  by  the  fall  in  silver, 
wants  of  the  railroads  for  1886,  and  they  fixed  which,  by  depreciating  the  gold  value  of  the 
upon  a  production  of  776,000  tons.  The  sue-  rupee,  enabled  the  Indian  producer  to  obtain 
oessful  result  of  the  negotiations  for  the  set-  more  of  these  coins  for  his  grain  than  when  sil- 
tlement  of  the  railroad  troubles  gave  an  un-  ver  was  higher.  It  seems  probable,  thereforel 
expected  impetus  to  this  branch  of  the  trade,  that  European  requirements  for  wheat,  until 
the  demand  increased,  prices  advanced,  stocks  the  new  crop  bcomes  available,  will  be  largely 
were  steadily  absorbed,  and  the  output  of  steel  met  by  importations  from  the  British  colonies. 
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Western  farmers  are  anderstood  to  have  mar- 
keted the  balk  of  their  crop,  bat  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest  large  supplies  are  still  held, 
awaiting  better  prices  than  those  now  raling; 
the  farmers  being  able  to  wait,  having  realized 
enoagh  for  their  present  neeas  by  the  sale  of 
flax  and  other  products.    In  the  winter- wheat 


belt  the  producers  generally  disposed  of  their 
grain  early  in  the  season,  obtaining  in  most 
cases  satisfactory  returns.  Taking  the  prices 
in  the  New  York  market  on  or  about  the  Ist 
of  January  each  year,  and  the  total'  yield  for 
the  previous  season,  we  have  the  following  vp- 
proximate  results  in  quantities  and  value : 


THE  CROPS. 


Wheat 

Cora 

Cotton  (bales) 


1884. 


Thill,  bMtioli 


518,768,900 

1,795,588,488 

5,669,081 


S,  1885. 


$0-S4 
•68 
•IH 


ValM«f  erap^ 


$480,781,676 
951,680,066 
808356,899 


1885. 


TUU, 


857,118,000 

1,986,176,000 

6,669,000 


Prin,  Jm. 
S,  188C 


$0-98i 
'50 
•09A 


Val«i«r 


$880,888,800 
96S»Oe8,000 

800t,S8(ViM8 


SallroMb— The  trunk-line  war  which  began 
during  the  fall  of  1884  was  vigoroudy  prose- 
cuted until  July,  when,  uegotiations  having 
been  completed  for  the  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Vanderbilt  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania interests,  growing  out  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  South  Pennsylvania,  and  consents 
of  a  majority  of  West  Shore  bondholders  to 
the  proposed  reorganization  and  lease  to  the 
New  York  Central  having  been  obtained,  the 
war  practically  ended,  although  it  was  not  un- 
til early  in  November  that  rates  were  restored, 
the  pooling  contract  between  the  trunk  lines 
and  their  Western  connections  having  been 
adopted  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  This  con- 
tract embraced  freight  and  passenger  business, 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
was  made  conditionid  upon  that  line  obtaining 
New  York  facilities.  Pending  negotiations  be- 
tween Mr.  Garrett  and  the  Pennsylvania  for 
an  outlet  to  this  city,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
made  arrangements  for  building  an  independ- 
ent line  from  Bound  Brook  to  Elizabethport, 
N.  J.,  intending  to  avail  itself  of  a  bridge  over 
Arthur  Kills  and  the  terminal  facilities  of  the 
Staten  Island  Bapid  Transit  Company  on  the 


north  side  of  that  island.  This  movement  only 
partially  deranged  the  plans  of  the  other  trunk 
lines,  and  the  restoration  of  rates  was  sabse- 
quently  ordered  by  all  the  roads  except  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  this  line,  however,  mani- 
festing no  intention  to  cut  either  on  passengers 
or  freight.  The  lease  of  the  West  Shore  to 
the  New  York  Central  was  enjoined,  bnt  the 
road  was  sold  for  $22,000,000  to  individuals  on 
Nov.  24,  and^  the  suit  having  been  settled  out 
of  court,  the  road  was  reorganized  and  leaiied, 
as  originally  contemplated,  on  Dec.  4.  With 
the  exception  of  a  temporary  misunderstand- 
ing in  March  between  tne  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  and  the  Pacific  railroads  form- 
ing the  Transcontinental  Association,  a  disa- 
greement between  the  granger  roads  later  in 
the  spring  and  a  rate-war  in  which  the  East 
Tennessee  and  other  Southern  lines  engaged 
during  the  summer,  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  West  were  generally  harmonious, 
and,  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1884,  the 
earniugs  exhibited  marked  gains.  The  follow- 
ing shows  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  princi- 
psJ  trunk  roads,  the  reports,  except  for  the 
Pennsylvania,  being  made  for  fiscal  years: 


ROADS. 

1879-'80.       1880-'81. 

1881-'82. 

188S-'88. 

1888-'84. 

1884.*85. 

PBHHfTLYAinA  : 

OroM  earnings 

$41,860,078 
16,688,086 

88,176,918 
1&,886,019 

16,948,088 
4,767,884 

18,817,740 
7,986,970 

$44,184,188 
17,414,878 

88,84a^ 

18,888,610 

80,71^606 
7,469,876 

18,468,877 
7,078,898 

$49,079,884 
18,488^89 

80,688,781 
11,888,807 

19,975,774 
6,887,681 

18,888,876 
7,464,668 

$61,088,868 
19,888,108 

88,770,788 
18,080,188 

88,808,846 
7,867,668 

19,789,887 
8,70^888 

ll  ll  If  ll 

i§  n  Is  §s 

$4L668lS49* 

Ket  earnlDgs , 

14,776,068 

New  TOKK  CmTBAL: 
Orow  innings ............. 

84,489,441 

Net  earnlnga 

8,110,069 
18JMM,61S 

Ebib: 
GnwB  emniiun 

Ketearnlags 

4,667,066 

BALTiMon  Ain>  Omo: 
Gross  ewrDixm 

161616,648 

Net  esmlsgs. 

6,648*067 

*  Eleven  months  to  Novennber  80. 


Tlie  Stock  Maiketr— There  appeared  to  be  a 
more  confident  feeling  among  stock-speculators 
at  the  opening  of  1885,  and  a  conviction  that 
the  period  of  depression  was  nearing  its  end. 
The  announcement,  during  the  first  week,  that 
an  anthracite-coal  combination  on  an  allot- 
ment basis  had  been  agreed  upon,  encouraged 
a  rise  in  the  coal  properties.  But  the  improve- 
ment was  checkea  by  a  war  of  rates  between 
the  rival  telegraph  companies,  and  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  trunk  lines  of  railroad  to  restore 


passenger  rates,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
western  connections  of  the  New  York  Central, 
thus  indicating  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  to  vigorously  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  West  Shore.  The  news  on  the  16th 
of  the  failure  of  John  J.  Cisco  &  Son  had  an 
unsettling  effect,  particularly  upon  Louisville 
and  Nashville  stock,  and  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  bonds.  The  announcement  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  would  refiase 
to  act  with  the  coal  combination  had  a  dia- 
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tarbtog  inflaenoe  upon  tbe  ooal  properties,  for  by  tbe  passing  of  the  dividend,  and  St.  Pan! 
it  was  supposed  that  this  woold,  at  least  par-  common  by  the  redaction  of  its  quarterly  divi- 
tially,  derange  the  plans  of  the  combination ;  dend  to  1^  per  cent.  Early  in  April  the  New 
but  the  other  anthracite  producers  decided  to  York,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis  was  placed  in  the 
carry  out  the  agreement  without  reference  to  hands  of  a  receiver.  Central  Paoinc  fell,  on  the 
the  Pennsylvania.  Disquieting  rumors  regard-  report  that  $10,000,000  bonds  would  be  issued 
ing  the  standing  of  prominent  finaucial  con-  to  secure  the  floating  debt ;  but  it  subsequentiy 
cems,  heavy  defalcations  by  bank  officers  in  recovered,  on  the  news  that  the  road  had  been 
Norwich,  a  cut  to  one  dollar  in  emigrant  rates  leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Cen- 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  unfa-  tral  New  Jersey  declined  in  consequence  of 
vorable  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  default  being  made  in  the  interest  on  the 
the  Western  Union  tax  case,  altogether  contrib-  first  mortgage.  Pacific  Mail  dropped,  on  a 
nted  to  keep  the  market  feverish  and  general-  report,  afterward  denied,  that  the  steamship 
]y  weak  until  near  the  close  of  the  month  of  "  Colon  '^  had  been  horned  by  the  insurgents  at 
January,  when  the  clioue  in  Lackawanna  took  Aspinwall,  and  more  peaceful  news  from  En- 
advantage  of  its  oversold  condition  and  sharply  rope  contributed  to  make  the  market  heavy, 
advanced  the  price,  and  this  movement  stimu-  There  was  a  recovery  during  the  second  week 
lated  a  rise  in  some  of  the  other  oversold  stocks,  in  the  month,  caused  by  more  exciting  Euro- 
and  the  market  was  strong  for  the  remainder  pean  war  reports,  and  by  a  renewal  of  manipu- 
of  the  month.  An  improvement  in  the  indns-  lation ;  but  although  the  foreign  markets  were 
trial  and  business  situation  encouraged  a  fur-  excited  toward  the  close  of  the  month  by  the 
ther  advance  in  stocks  during  the  first  half  of  discussion  of  the  Penideh  incident,  preparations 
February ;  but  then  came  an  irregular  decline,  for  a  conflict,  and  the  demand  of  the  British 
caused  by  the  closing  out  or  settlement  of  ^ort  ministry  for  a  war  credit  of  £11,000,000,  the 
contracts  in  those  properties  which  had  been  influence  of  these  events  was  to  a  great  extent 
most  rapidly  advanced.  This  was  followed  by  counteracted  hy  an  advance  in  sterling  and 
an  upward  reaction,  which  continued  until  the  troubles  in  Western  railroad  pools,  which  en- 
last  week,  when  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  pro-  couraged  free  selling  of  the  granger  stocks, 
cure  a  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  the  stand-  Peace  negotiations  between  England  and  Rus- 
ard  silver  dollar  encouraged  the  bears  to  attack  sia,  the  decision  of  the  trunk-line  presidents  to 
the  market,  and  it  was  more  or  less  unsettled  abandon  the  pool,  decreased  earnings  of  the 
to  the  close  of  the  month.  The  fact  that  an  Vanderbilt  roads  and  Erie,  and  cutting  of  rates 
extra  session  of  Congress  was  made  unneces-  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  roads,  induced  the 
s-iry,  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  inspired  by  bears  to  attack  the  market  early  in  May ;  but 
the  advent  of  the  new  Administration,  caused  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Western  rail- 
March  to  open  rather  auspiciously.  The  an-  road  troubles  were  settled,  and  the  bulls  took 
nounceinent  of  a  reduction  of  2  per  cent,  per  advantage  of  the  large  short  interest  in  the 
annum  in  the  New  York  Central  dividend  had  leading  stocks  to  advance  prices.  After  the 
only  a  temporary  influence,  for  the  depressing  short  contracts  were  covered,  the  tone  became 
effect  was  counteracted  by  a  renewal  of  the  heavy,  the  unfavorable  reports  regarding  the 
manipulation  in  Lackawanna.  Paciflc  Mail  ad-  winter  *  wheat  crop  had  a  depressing  effect 
vanced  on  the  news  that  Congress  had  granted  upon  the  speculation,  and  the  market  was  more 
a  subsidy,  equal  to  about  2  per  cent,  upon  the  or  less  unsettled  to  the  doae  of  the  month, 
capital  of  tbe  company,  for  carrying  the  mails.  In  June  there  was  a  more  substantial  recovery 
and  the  bears  seemed  indisposed  to  indulge  in  than  had  at  any  time  previously  been  recorded, 
liberal  speculative  sales,  having  recently  suf-  The  upward  movement  up  to  this  time  had 
fered  such  severe  losses.  The  disturbing  events  been  mainly  the  result  of  manipulation  directed 
in  Europe,  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  against  the  bear  speculators,  and  aided  by  in- 
Rnssians  upon  the  Afghan  frontier,  aided  to  fluences  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  character, 
some  extent  an  advance  in  prices,  and  the  tone  Early  in  the  month  exchange  fell  so  near  to  the 
was  strong  until  the  third  week  in  the  month,  gold-importine  point  as  to  make  it  probable 
when  the  increased  embarrassments  of  the  that  we  would  ere  long  receive  some  of  that 
Reading,  the  apparent  withdrawal  of  bull  sup-  metal  from  Europe,  or  at  least  that  there  was 

fort,  and  a  sharp  fall  in  Union  Pacific,  Central  no  danger  that  we  would  be  called  to  part  with 

'acifio,  and  Pacific  Mail,  growing  out  of  a  rup-  any  of  our  accumulations  of  it,  and  this  tended 

ture  of  the  transcontinental  pooling  association,  to  improve  the  financial  situation.    It  was  an- 

had  an  unsettling  effect;    but  by  the  close  nounced  that  some  of  the  most  radical  advo- 

of  the  month  the  market  rallied  under  the  in-  cates  of  a  continuation  of  silver  coinage  had 

flaence  of  exciting  news  from  Europe,  which  changed  their  views,  and  that  the  South  was 

indicated  a  speedy  collision  between  Russia  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  repealing  the  coinage 

and  En^dand.    The  stocks  of  the  Pacific  roads  law.     The  European  political  situation  was 

and  of  Paoiflo  Mail  recovered  on  the  prospect  peaceful,  the  Anglo- Russian  trouble  having 

of  a  new  pooling  contract,  and  the  trunk-line  been  adjusted,  and  this  waa  accepted  as  a  guar* 

shares  advanced  on  news  of  the  extension  of  antee  of  more  settled  financial  affairs  abroad, 

the  east-bound  pool  until  May  1st ;  but  Lake  The  United  States  Treasury  policy  had  thus 

Shore  was  subsequently  unfavorably  affected  far  proved  snooenfol,  the  gradual  retirement  of 
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silver  oertifioates  having  aided  in  augmenting  all  the  tnmk-line  tronblea,  there  was  verj  eon* 
the  gold  balance  of  the  department.     There  fident  baying  of  all  the  principal  stocks,  and 
were  rumors  of  a  change  of  management  of  the  the  advance  was  almost  nninterrnpted  for  the 
West  Shore  throogh  the  retirement  of  one  of  remainder  of  the  month  and  nntil  about  the 
the  receivers ;  but  the  negoti^ons  to  this  end  third  week  in  Augost,  when  the  boll  movement 
were  abandoned  in  conseqnence  of  the  failore  to  cnlminated.    The  market  was  irregolar  after 
procure  the  financial  relief  required*  There  was  this  to  the  close  of  the  month.    Early  in  Sep- 
evidence  of  purchases  in  this  market  by  Euro-  tember   the  grangers   were  unfavorably  in- 
peans  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  investment,  indi-  flueooed  by  the  reduction  of  the  dividend  oo 
eating  greater  confidence  in  American  railroad  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  the  trunk  lines 
properties.    The  movement  was  comparatively  renewed  cutting  of  freight  rates,  prices  hemg 
steady  until  the  8th,  when  the  news  of  the  de-  forced  so  low  tiiat  some  roads  refused  to  carry 
fe^t  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  in  Great  Britain  goods  when  the  rates  offered  were  below  the 
had  a  partially  unsettling  effect,  the  bears  at-  cost  of  hauling,  and  the  coal-trade  became  un- 
tacking  the  market  on  the  theory  that  a  change  settled  in  consequence  of  temporaiy  overpro- 
of  ministry  would  result  in  reviving  the  Anglo-  duction.    This  condition  of  affairs  enoonr^ed 
Bassian  dispute.    The  bulls,  however,  prompt-  bearish  demonstrations  on  the  market^  and  it 
ly  checked  the  decline,  and  turned  prices  so  soon  became  largely  oversold.    The  dedded 
decidedly  upward  that  the  bears  hastily  cov-  improvement  in  the  business  situation  resulting 
ered  their  short  contracts.     One  important  mainly  from  tlie  generally  favorable  news  re- 
event  was  the  election  on  the  17th  of  Hon.  garding  the  cereal  crops,  and  the  prospects  of 
Cbauncey  M.  Depew  to  the  presidency  of  the  an  abundant  yield  ofcotton^  aided  in  a  recovery, 
New  York  Central,  made  vacant  by  the  death  but  during  tixQ  last  week  m  the  month  there 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Butter.    Thb  was  immediately  was  an  irregular  speculation  with  8t  Panl  about 
followed  by  a  rise  in  this  stock  and  in  the  other  the  weakest,  this  stock  being  affected  by  the 
YanderbUt  properties,  and  then  combinations  decision  of  the  directors  to  issue  $5,000,000  of 
were  formed  in  the  remaining  specialties  with  preferretl  stock  to  retire  the  floating  debt.  One 
a  view  to  a  vigorous  bull  movement.  Hie  com-  incident  was  the  failure,  on  the  29th,  of  8outter 
mission-houses  reported  a  better  inquiry  from  &  Company,  a  prominent  house  on  the  bear  side 
non-professionals  for  stocks  than  they  had  en-  of  the  market    This  was  followed  on  the  2d 
joyed  for  many  months,  and  there  was  reported  of  October  by  tlie  suspension  of  William  Heath 
to  be  good  investment-buying  from  all  sections  &  Company,  and  of  Henry  N.  Smith,  both  large- 
of  the  country.    It  subsequently  appeared  that,  ly  short  of  the  leading  stocks.    These  failures 
upon  the  accession  of  2dr.  Depew  to  the  presi-  were  for  important  amounts,  and  the  annouiice- 
dency  of  the  New  York  Central,  he  opened  ment  had  an  unsettling  effect  while  the  out- 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  differ-  standing  contracts  were  being  adjusted  under 
ences  between  Mr.  Yanderbilt  and  the  Penn-  the  rules  of  the  Exchange.    After  the  shodt 
sylvania,  which  troubles  grew  out  of  the  build*  was  over,  it  was  found  that  the  bears  were 
ing  by  the  former  of  the  8onih  Pennsylvania  thoroughly  demoralized,  and  the  bulls  deter- 
road,  and  Mr.  Depew  also  set  on  foot  the  nego-  mined  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  and  move 
tiations  for  the  reorganization  and  lease  of  the  the  market  upward.    This  manipulation  was 
West  Shore.     The  early  knowledge  of  these  successful  and  the  advance  was  stimulated  by 
movements  possessed  by  Mr.  Vanderhilt's  friends  news  of  the  most  favorable  character.    The 
and  following,  induced  them  to  buy  largely  of  earnings  of  the  granger  roads  showed  a  marked 
the  trunk-line  properties,  and  this  will  in  great  improvement;  the  managers  of  the  trunk  lines 
part  account  for  the  movement  in  these  spe-  commenced  their  conference?*  for  the  purpose 
cialties.    Toward  the  close  of  the  month  reauz-  of  arranging  new  pools,  and  cliques  were  formed 
ing  sales,  a  fall  in  Pacific  Mail  caused  by  news  of  in  Western  Union,  in  the  low-priced  Sonth- 
the  loss  of  the  steamship  City  of  Tokio,  a  drop  westerns,  and  in  the  cheap  fancy  stocks,  and 
in  New  York  Central  due  to  the  announcement  commission-houses  reporteci  an  active  demand 
of  a  dividend  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  for  stocks  from  speculators,  who  until  then  bad 
quarter,  the  smallest  ever  declared,  and  reports  not  made  their  appearance  in  the  market.  One 
of  a  large  deficit  in  six  mpnths^  operation  of  feature  was  a  sharp  rise  in  Beading,  which,  it 
Lake  Shore,  contributed  to  make  the  market  was  subsequently  reported,  was  manipulated 
heavy.    Early  in  July  reports  of  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Yanderbilt  to 
between  the  Yanderbilt  and  Pennsylvania  in-  unload.    Another  feature  was  a  sustained  up- 
terests  in  relation  to  the  South  Pennsylvania  ward  movement  in  St.  Paul,  due  to  purchasifS 
stimulated  further  purchases  of  the  Yanderbilt  by  a  Chicago  combination  of  speculators.  The 
properties,  and  the  grangers  were  favorably  tone  was  very  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the 
influenced  by  the  reports  concerning  the  crop  month,  and  in  November  until  about  the  20th, 
of  spring-sown  wheat.    Later  in  the  month  it  London  investors  and   the  arbitrage  houses 
was  announced  that  a  migority  of  West  Shore  liberally  buying,  and  the  earnings  of  the  granger 
bondholders  had  assented  to  the  proposition  and  trunk-line  roads  steadily  increasing.    One 
for  a  reonranization  and  lease  of  tne  road  to  important  event  was  the  announcement  on  the 
the  New  York  Central,  and,  as  it  was  seen  that  6th  that  the  presidents  of  the  trunk  lines  bad 
this  would  pave  the  way  for  an  adjustment  of  agreed  upon  a  pooling  contract  embracing  both 
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t>a8sengen  and  freight,  and  this  news  farther 
fltimnlated  the  ri&e  in  these  properties.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  refused  to  heoome  a  party 
to  the  agreement  until  it  obtained  facilities  for 
New  York  business,  but  this  fact  was  not  made 
known  until  the  tliird  week  in  the  month. 
Arrangements  with  the  Pennsylrania  for  an 
entrance  to  this  city  proving  unsatisfactory  to 
the  BiUtimore  and  Ohio,  Mr.  Garrett  on  the 
20th  made  an  agreement  to  use  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities of  the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, and  announced  bis  intention  to  build  an  in- 
dependent connecting  line.  This  news  had  an 
unsettling  effect  upon  the  market,  but  it  re- 
covered by  the  34tb,  when  it  was  made  known 
that  the  West  Shore  had  been  bought  by  indi- 
yiduals,  the  New  York  Central  being  enjoined 
from  leasing  it.  There  was  a  moderately  strong 
undertone  to  the  close  of  the  month,  although 
the  speculation  was  less  active  than  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks,  when  the  transactions 
were  unprecedented  in  magnitude.  The  sales 
of  the  month  amounted  to  18,508,025  shares, 
the  largest  ever  recorded.  Early  in  December 
the  delay  in  announcing  the  decision  in  the 
West  Shore  injunction  suit  had  a  tendency  to 
limit  operations  in  the  Vanderbilt  specialties, 
but  the  Eries  were  strong,  on  the  news  that  the 
scheme  for  funding  the  floating  debt  and  four 
past-due  coupons  of  the  second  consolidated 
mortgage  was  meeting  with  the  approval  of 
the  bondholders.  The  stocks  of  the  tfnion  and 
Central  Pacific  roads  were  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  issue  of  new  regulations  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Railroads  concerning  reports,  and  the 
Southwestems  were  heavy.  On  tlie  4th  the  West 
Shore  case  was  settled  out  of  court  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  suit  upon  which  the  i inunction 
against  the  New  York  Central  was  granted,  and 
the  road  was  reorganized  and  promptly  leased 
to  the  Central  as  originally  contemplated.  This 
news  started  the  market  upward,  but  realizing 
sales  immediately  followed,  and  the  bears  as- 
safled  those  of  the  specialties  that  had  the  least 
protection,  but  the  declines  were  not  important. 
The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt on  the  8th  was  not  known  until  after  the 
elose  of  the  market,  and  opportunity  was  there- 
fore given  to  make  arrangements  to  prevent  a 
serious  decline  either  in  London  or  New  York 
on  the  following  day.  The  efforts  were  so  suc- 
oewful  that  the  London  market  speedily  recov- 
ered, and  the  effects  here  of  the  shock  were 
confined  to  the  first  twenty  minutes  after  the 
opening  of  the  Exchange.  The  market  grad- 
ually became  steadier,  and  it  closed  strong. 
Pending  the  announcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  will,  the  speculation  was  irregular  and 
the  tendency  downward.  When  it  was  seen 
that  the  bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to  the  two 
elder  sons,  and  that  the  share  and  bond  prop- 
erty could  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  heirs,  there  appeared  to  be  a  more 
confident  feeling  concerning  the  Vanderbilt 
specialties,  but  subsequently  the  market  was 
raided  on  disquieting  reports,  and  it  was  more 


or  less  unsettled  until  the  middle  of  the  month- 
Then  its  oversold  condition  aided  a  recovery. 
But  the  improved  tone  did  not  continue,  for 
free  selling  of  Texas  Pacific  on  a  report,' subse- 
quently confirmed,  that  the  road  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  tended  to  de- 
press the  Southwestems;  although  Missonri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  and  Missouri  Pacific  recov- 
ered sharply  when  the  announcement  of  the 
Texas  Pacific  receivership  was  made  on  the 
17th.  The  market  was  irregular,  but  with  a 
moderately  strong  undertone  until  the  22d, 
when  news  of  preparations  for  the  shipment  of 
gold  to  Europe  aided  the  bears  in  breaking 
down  the  leading  stocks;  but  the  small  amount 
of  gold  exported  and  a  subsequent  decline  in 
exchange  encouraged  a  reaction,  and  the  mar- 
ket was  generally  strong  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  lead- 
ing stocks,  Jan.  2, 1884,  1885,  and  1886: 
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New  York  Centnl 

Erie 

LekeShon 

Michigan  Centnl 

Book  iBland 

Illiiiois  OentnL 

Northwestern,  common 

8t  Pftol,  common  t 

DebL,  LeckAwanna,  and  Wetten. 
Cantnl  New  Jenejr 


1884. 

1885. 

lis 

St 

IH 

6U 

85 

S5 

ll«» 

105 

\^ 

12U 

98 

TOf 

'J3 

9»k 

1888. 

lOM 

set 

89 

n 

lft8| 
140 

im 
isSf 

44 


The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  specu- 
lative stocks,  the  highest  prices  at  which  they 
sold  in  1884,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  in  1885 : 


■nouLATivic  Ain>  onuR 

SHARKS. 


Wabash  Paclflc 

Wabaeh,  preferred 

Centn),and  Hndion , 

Canada  Soathen. , 

Erie. , 

UnfAD  Padfle. 

UkeHhore , 

Del.,  LMskawanna,  and  Western. 

Northwestern. 

BtiPaul 

Ohio  and  MlBslMlppI 

New  Jener  Central 

fhnadlan  Pselfle 

Oregon  Transoontlnental 

Western  Union 

Padfle  MalL 

Delaware  and  Hodson. 

Denver  and  Rio  Qrande 

Northern  Padfle 

Northern  Paclflc,  preferred 

Missouri.  Kansaa.  and  Tens.. . . . 

Missonri  Paclflc » 

LoQls^lleand  NashfUle. 

Reading 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

Central  PaolAo 

Lake  £rle  and  Western 

Peoria,  Decatnr,  and  EfansTiOe.. 

Tessa  Padflo 

Richmond  and  DanTllle 

Richmond  Terminal 

N.  T.,  C^lcsgo.  and  9t  Lonls. . . . 
N.  T.,  Chic  and  St.  Lonla,  pref. 

Oregon  NaTlffatlon 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  and  St  Lools,  pref. . 
New  Yori:  and  Naw  England. . . .  i 


1884. 


m 
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129 

S* 
981 

84# 

1041 

1881 

194 

^ 

90 

m 

114 

I? 

100 

88* 

100 

82 

119 
\H 
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858  FINE  ARTS— 1884.    (Pabis:  Salon.) 

The  total  sales  of  all  stocks  for  the  year  wonnd  in  his  body.    In  the  center  foregronnd 

1886  were  98,184,478  shares,  against  95,416,868  a  groap  of  richlj  dressed  aristocrats,  gentlemen 

in  1884,  96,087,906  in  1883,  118,720,666  in  and  ladies,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Chonans, 

1882,  -118,892,685  in  1881,  97,200,000  in  1880,  are  walking  among  the  corpses,  the  women 

and  74,166,652  in  1879.    The  transactions  in  daintily  lifting  their  garments  to  save  them  from 

Government  bonds  during  1885  amounted  to  contact  with  the  blood-stained  ground. 

$15,579,200,  and  in  State  and  railroad  bonds  Another  striking  canvas,the'* Quartette,**  by 

to  $662,778,000.  W.  T.  Dannat,  the  American  artist,  represents 

FINE  ARTS*    Under  this  title  are  treated  the  four  amateur  musicians  singing  in  a  little  shop, 

principal  art  events  of  the  past  two  years,  end-  into  which  the  light  streams  down  a  steep  stair- 

mg  with  December,  1885.  including  especially  case  in  the  background.    It  was  sent  to  New 

iJie  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  United  York  at  the  close  of  the  Salon, 

States,  the  sales  and  ac<}uisitions  of  pictures,  Raphael  Collin's  *^  L'£t6  **  exhibits  a  com- 

and  the  erection  of  pubho  statues  and  monu-  pany  of  young  women  assembled  in  a  flowery 

ments.  meadow  before  and  after  bathing,  the  scene 

Parte  I  SalMk — The  exhibition  (May  1  to  June  suggesting  the  heats  of  summer.  It  is  the  work 
80, 1884)  comprised  4,658  numbers,  classified  as  of  one  of  CabanePs  most  successful  pupils,  and 
follows :  Paintings,  2,488 ;  cartoons,  water-col-  shows  rare  flesh-painting, 
ors,  pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  749;  sculpt*  The  **  Aurora  "  of  Jules  Lefebvre  is  a  finely 
ure,  746;  engraving  in  medals  and  precious  drawnanddelicately  modeled  nude  figure  waft- 
stones,  86 ;  architecture,  165 ;  engraving,  474.  ed  by  a  gentle  morning  breeze  above  the  snr- 
The  medal  of  honor  in  the  section  of  engrav-  face  of  a  pool,  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  va- 
ing  was  awarded  to  F^lix  Bracquemond.  No  pors  tinted  with  the  rose  of  dawn.  Purchased 
first-class  medal  in  painting  was  given,  but  first-  oy  S.  P.  Avery. 

class  medals  in  sculpture  were  awarded  to  Fer-  Evariste  Luminais's  "  Flight  of  Gradlon  ^  is 

dinand  Levillain,  Clement  Leopold  Steiner,  and  a  melodramatic  picture  illustrative  of  the  story 

Francis  Laurent  Rolard ;  in  architecture  to  of  King  Gradlon,  who,  while  riding  with  St. 

Albert  Ballu  and  Andr6  Gaspard ;  and  in  en-  GwenoU,  was  overtaken  by  the  tide.    Taking 

graving  to  Achille  Jacquet  and  Aristide  Lionel  his  daughter  on  the  crupper,  the  riders  gal- 

Lecouteux.    The  receipts  were  290,000  francs,  loped  for  their  lives  until  nearly  overtaken  by 

Among  the  more  important  pictures  exhibited  the  waves,  when  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 

was  Bouguereau's  ^'  Youth  of  Bacchus,*'  an  im-  the  holy  man,  cast  off  the  ''  demon,*'  his  dangh- 

mense  canvas,  an  academically  correct  picture,  ter,  and  thus  escaped  just  as  they  were  about 

though  not  especially  interesting  save  as  an  il-  to  be  overwhelmed. 

lustration  of  the  author's  gracefhl  style.  The  G6r6me*s  ^^  Sale  of  Slaves  at  Rome,"  a  fine 
youthful  god,  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  example  of  his  skill  in  painting  the  nude,  ex- 
fauns  and  surrounded  by  nude  dancing  nymphs,  hibits  a  young  female  slave  standing  erect  on 
is  the  center  of  a  procession  passing  ithrough  a  a  high  platform,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  a  shout- 
glide.  At  the  right  it  is  led  by  a  pair  of  cen-  ing  crowd  of  eager  bidders,  whose  extended 
taura,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  at  hands  indicate  their  admiration  of  her  beauty, 
the  left  Silenus  on  an  ass  brings  up  the  rear.  In  the  ^*  SaUe  Graffard  "  Jean  B4rand  has 

Another  immense  canvas,  by  Femand  Oor-  presented  a  vigorous  satire  on  the  times,  which 

mon,  is  entitled  **  Return  from  the  Bear-Hunt  set  all  Paris  laughing.    On  a  lofty  rostrum  in 

— A^  of  Stone."    In  the  center,  at  the  en-  the  Salle  Graffard,  a  socialist  orator,  with  his 

trance  of  a  rude  cabin,  built  of  rough  tree-  dirty  hand  stretched  on  high,  is  bawling  his 

trunks,  sits  an  aged  man,  the  head  of  the  dan,  doctrines  to  an  audience  of  sottish  ragamuffins, 

with  knife  and  fiint-axe  in  hand.    Before  him  who,  amid  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  shout  and 

lies  the  carcass  of  a  bear,  which  a  party  of  clap  their  hands  at  his  denunciations  of  society, 

skin-clad  hunters,  attended  by  several  wolfish-  An  enormous  picture  called  ^*  The  Mercena- 

looking  dogs,  have  just  brought  in.     At  the  ries  of  Carthage,''  by  Gustave  Surand,  illus- 

right  are  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe,  trates  an  incident  in  the  "  6alammb6  "  of  Gns- 

It  has  been  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  Mn-  tave  Flaubert.    In  the  shadow  of  a  sunlit,  rocky 

seum  of  Saint-Germain.  pass,  a  band  of  strangely  armed  barbarians, 

A  still  larger  canvas  and  perhaps  more  im-  with  their  women  and  children,  march  with 

portant  picture,  although  the  subject  is  nn  amazement  before  a  line  of  huge  liona,  cruci- 

atrocious  one,  is  the  *^  Massacre  of  Mach6ooul,"  fied  by  the  roadside  by  Carthaginian  peasants, 

by  Francois  Flameng,  representing  an  incident  whose  sheep  had  been  devoured,  as  a  reminder 

in  tlie  Vendean  war.    Under  the  walls  of  a  dis-  to  other  Uons  of  what  they  may  expect  if  they 

mantled  chAteau,  with  a  burning  village  in  the  display  a  similar  taste  for  mutton, 

background,  lie  many  corpses,  some  of  them  Another  immense  canvas,  entitled  the  ^^Sa- 

women,  mercilessly  shot  and  left  to  die  in  ored  Wood,"  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  exhibits 

heaps  where  they  fell.    At  the  left,  in  the  fore-  a  lake  with  wooded  banks,  and  a  temple  in  a 

ground,  is  a  large  tree,  to  the  trunk  of  which  fiowery  meadow  where  are  grouped  figures.  In 

is  fastened  by  cords  the  body  of  an  old  man,  semi-classic  draperies,  supposed  to  represent 

perhaps  the  seigneur,  his  head  fallen  forward,  the  Muses  and  the  Arts, 

and  the  blood  still  dripping  from  a  ghastly  **  An  Affair  of  Honor "  is  the  title  c^ven  b^ 
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Smile  Bayard  to  a  nngalarly  ezpresgive  and  LtadMi  Etyal  AcadcHy.^The  ono  hnndred 

▼eiy  Frenohy  piotare  representing  a  duel  with  and  sixteenth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acad- 

swords,  on  a  neath  near  a  groap  of  pines,  be-  emy  of  Arts  opened,  as  asaal,  on  the  first 

tween  two  agile  eoeottei  stripped  to  the  waist,  Monday  in  May  and  closed  on  the  first  Mon- 

while  a  portly  matron  acts  as  umpire.  day  in  Aagast.    The  works  exhibited  nnm- 

In  the  ^*  Vengeance  of  Urban  VI/'  Jean  Panl  bered  1,856,  classified  as  follows :   Oil-paint- 

Laarens  shows  the  Pope,  in  his  parple  cape  ings,  1,076;  water-colors,  278;   architectural 

embroidered  with  gold,  in  a  dungeon  or  cham-  drawings,  148 ;  engraving^  and  etchings,  125 ; 

ber  of  torture,  grimly  gloating  over  the  blood-  miniatures,  47;    sculptores,  192.    Among  the 

stained  bodies  of  the  cardinals  who  had  plotted  most   prominent    works    was   Sir  Frederick 

against  him  (1884),  which,  dad  in  their  red  Leighton^s  '^  Oymon  and  Iphigenia,'*  an  illus- 

gowns,  lie  in  a  ghastly  row  against  the  wall.  tration  of  the  well-known  story  of  Boccaccio, 

Jean  Jacques  Henner^s'^Ohrist  at  the  Tomb''  how  love  wrought  so  great  a  change  in  Gy- 
exhibits  a  life-size  corpse  extended  in  a  long,  mon,  a  youth  of  Cyprus,  at  si^ht  of  the  sleep- 
narrow,  rocky  niohe,8een  in  profile  and  brought  ing  Iphigenia,  as  to  change  him  from  a  boor 
into  ghastly  relief  by  strong  morning  light  into  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.  SirFred- 
His  ^*  Weeping  Nymph''  is  a  nude  damsel  crick's  Iphigenia  is  draped,  and  is  therefore  a* 
crouched  at  the  entrance  of  a  pine  -  grove,  better  representation  of  the  original  than  Sir 
with  her  face  hidden  by  her  hands,  her  rosy-  Joshua  Reynolds's  nude  maiden  in  Backing- 
pink  flesh  in  charming  contrast  to  the  blue  of  ham  Palace.  Cymon  is  standing  at  the  right, 
the  evening  sky.  gazing  upon  her  with  enraptured  eyes  as  she  lies 

One  of  tne  most  popnlar  pictures  was  Ben-  sleeping  in  a  grove.    The  same  subject,  treated 

jamin  Constantsa  *'*'  Les  Ch6nfas,"  a  large  and  by  Batons,  is  in  the  Vienna  Museum.   Sir  Fred- 

aumptuous  canvas,  displaying  a  wealth  of  vel-  erick  Leigh  ton's  picture  has  been  purchased  by 

vets,  satins,  silks,  and  gold  tissues,  with  the  the  London  Fine  Art  Society  for  between  £4,- 

gleam  of  jeweb  and  the  flash  of  arms.    In  the  000  and  £5,000. 

interior  of  a  magnificent  harem,  three  nearly  W.   Q.   Orchardson's  "  Mariage  de  Conve- 

nude  odalitques  are  jast  aroused  from  sleep  by  nance,"  another  of  the  successfal  pictures  of 

a  black  eunuch  who  has  put  aside  the  heavy  the  year,  is  almost  as  cruel  in  its  satire  as  one 

curtain  and  admitted  a  nood  of  light    This  of  Hogarth's  creations.    A  married  couple  are 

pictare  went  to  the  Museum  of  Carcassonne.  seated  at  table,  the  husband  prematurely  old 

Paris  I  MhccltaMMS.— Among   the  more  im-  and  hkul,  the  wife  young  and  sensual,  ill  at 

portant  art  events  of  the  year  was  the  exhibi-  ease  in  each  other's  society,  while  a  deferential 

tion  in  Paris  of  the  collected  works  of  Meis-  butler,  who  affects  to  see  nothing,  poors  out 

sonier,  embracing  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  wine  for  his  master. 

numbers,  about  two  thirds  of  the  pictures  exe-  Alma-Tadema's  principal  canvas,  '*  Hadrian 
cuted  by  him  in  the  fifty  years  since  his  '*  Les  in  England,"  the  largest  he  has  painted,  repre- 
Bourgeois  Flamands  "  was  shown  at  the  Salon  sents  a  supposed  visit  of  the  emperor  to  a  Ro- 
of 1884.  Although  some  of  the  painter's  best  mano-British  pottery.  Hadrian,  accompanied 
works  were  absent,  notably  the  Stewart  and  by  Lucius  Verus,  the  Empress  Sabina,  and  ber 
Vanderbilt  Meissoniers  in  New  York,  the  col-  companion,  Balbilla,  are  in  a  kind  of  gallery, 


^  society."  with  specimens  up  the  stair. 

One  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  the  year,  and  Of  Millais's  several  pictures,  the  one  called 
probably  the  one  by  which  the  artist  will  be  *<  An  Idyll,  1745,"  represents  a  drummer-boy 
longest  remembered,is  the**  Christ  on  Calvary"  in  the  English  uniform  of  the  period  playing 
of  Munkaosj,  exhibited  in  Paris  and  London,  the  fife  to  an  audience  of  three  little  girls. 
On  an  immense  canvas,  nineteen  feet  in  height  seated  in  a  wood.  The  name  of  Millais,  coup- 
by  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  is  represented  led  with  the  solid  statement  that  it  has  been 
the  moment  of  the  Crucifixion  when  Christ  gold  for  £5,000,  entitles  it  to  consideration, 
has  just  expired,  and  the  terror-stricken  crowd  Hubert  Herkomer's  picture,  entitled  "Press- 
are  hastening  from  the  scene.  Against  a  sky  ing  to  the  West,"  represents  a  scene  in  Castle 
black  with  clouds  and  illuminated  with  light-  Garden,  New  York,  as  it  appeared  to  the  art- 
nings,  Jerusalem  being  jost  discernible  on  the  Ist's  eyes  when  in  the  United  States  in  1888. 
horizon,  the  three  crosses  stand  out  in  bold  re-  It  shows  a  long,  boarded  room,  in  which  peo- 
Hef  in  the  foreground.  The  Virgin,  Mary  Mag-  pie  of  many  nationalities  are  crowded  together 
dalene,  and  John,  are  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  in  the  extreme  of  discomfort, 
the  cross,  beside  which  the  centurion  has  Briton  Riviere's  ^'  King  and  his  Satellites," 
dropped  in  terror.  All  the  remainder  of  the  one  of  his  best  works,  shows  a  large  lion,  fol- 
canvas  is  filled  with  the  departing  spectators  lowed  by  a  groap  of  hungry  jackals,  symboli- 
of  the  scene — Jewish  men  and  women,  the  cal,  it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  political 
executioners  with   their   implements,  rabbis  assailants. 

discoasing  the  event,  Roman  cavalry,  and  in  Laadw  t    Grssraar  Gallery.  —  The   Reynolds 

front  Judas.  Exhibition  at  the  Orosvenor  Gallery  in  the 
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winter  of  1888-*84  was  remarkable  as  bring-  1764,  when  Lord  Robert  Spencer  pnrchaaed  it 

ing  together  about  200  of  the  works  of  the  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 

first  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  more  Marlborough.    A  well-execated  copy,  by  Nie- 

than  ever  shown  collectively  before,  the  near-  cola  Monti,  was  pnt  in  its  place  and  still  re- 

est  approach  to  it  being  the  National  Portrait  mains  there.    The  picture,  which  is  nine  feet 

Exhibition  in  1867,  which  contained  155  Rey-  high  by  five  wide,  represents  the  Virgin  on  a 

noldses.    Such  an  opportunity  was  never  be-  high  throne,  with  Jesus  on  her  knees,  both 

fore  presented  of  studying  London  society  of  reading  from  a  book ;  on  the  left  stands  John 

1750-1790 — from  princes,  nobles,  and  states-  Baptist,  and  on  the  right  Bishop  Nichobis  of 

men,  down  to  actors,  actresses,  and  profes-  Ban  with  crorier  and  book, 

sional  beauties.    Unfortunately,  many  of  Sir  The  Vandyke  picture,  twelve  feet  six  inches 

Joshua*s    works   are    deteriorating    through  high  by  nine  feet  six  inches  wide,  represents 

changes  in  color — ^his  browns,  especially,  hav-  Charles  I  in  armor  on  a  roan  charger,  attended 

ing  become  heavy  and  bituminous.  by  his  equerry.  Sir  Thomas  Morton,  on  foot, 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  Gal-  bearing  his  helmet.    Formerly  in  the  collection 

lery  (May  1  to  July  81)  comprised  482  works,  of  Charles  I,  which  was  dispersed  at  his  death, 

tof  which  881  were  paintings  and  51  sculptures,  it  was  purchased  in  Munich  by  John,  Duke  of 

The  most  important  picture  shown,  and  one  of  Marlborough,  and  is  now  acquired  by  the  Na- 

the  best  of  the  year,  was  Bume- Jones's  *'  King  tional  Gallery  for  £17,500. 

Cophet.ua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  a  canvas  Of  pictures  sold  in  London  dnring  1884  for 

twelve  feet  high  by  nine  wide.    The  subject  1,000  guineas  eacb  and  upviard,.the  following 

is  from  the  old  ballad,  preserved  in  *'  Percy*s  is  a  partial  list :  Lady  Otho  Fitzgerald  sale 

Reliques,"  which  tells  how  the  African  king  (May  8-10),  Landseer,*' Monarch  of  theGleB,** 

Cophetua  fell  in  love  with  a    beggar  maid  6,200  guineas,  to  Mr.  Eaton,  M.  P.;  C.  Stan- 

whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  or  perhaps  from  field,  **  Guarda  Costa  off  Fuentarabia,"  1,900 

Tennyson's  later  version,  *^  The  Beggar  Maid."  guineas,  to  Agnew ;  Thomas  Faed,  '^  Reading 

The  king,  resplendent  in  armor   and  royal  the  Bible,"  1,650  guineas,  to  Davis.     A  Tur- 

robes,  is  sitting  on  a  step,  at  the  feet  of  the  ner,  "Dunstanborougb,"  which  last  sold,  for 

beggar  maid,  Penelophon,  who,  clad  in  a  sim-  2,200  guineas,  brought  only  900  guineas.    Os- 

Sle  robe  of  gray  stuff  and  looking  around  won-  maston  Hall  sale  (March  14),  MnriUo^s  ^*  Magda- 

eringly,  is  seated  on  the  throne.    Above,  in  a  len,"  which  formerly  belonged  to  ex-Qneen 

gallery,  two  chorister  boys  are  making  music.  Isabella  of  Spain,  was  sold  for  1,900  guineas. 

LMdrat  MisnOaiMOU. — Another  noteworthy  Sale  of  £.  C.  Potter,  Rnsholme  House,  near 
picture,  exhibited  privately,  is  Edwin  Long^s  Manchester  (March  21-22):  David  Cox,  ''The 
**  Anno  Domini,"  a  canvas  eight  feet  high  by  Church  at  Bettws-y-Coed,"  generally  conaid- 
sixteen  feet  wide,  in  which  he  has  combined  ered  his  masterpiece,  2,550  guineas,  to  Agnew ; 
the  ''Flight  into  Esypt"  with  an  imposing  do., ''Skirts  of  the  Forest,"  1,860 ffuineas  (GU- 
Egyptian  pageant.  In  the  foreground  are  the  lott  sale,  1872,  2,205  gumeas) ;  J.  C.  Hook, 
Virgin  and  Child  riding  upon  an  ass,  beside  "Wise  Saws,"  1,200  guineas,  to  White;  Sir 
which  Joseph  is  walking.  The  background  is  John  Millais,  "Vanessa"  and  "Stella,"  1,800 
filled  by  a  grand  procesdon  of  priests  and  at-  guineas  and  1,400  guineas  respectively ;  Briton 
tendants,  bearing  images  of  the  gods,  headed  Riviere,  "  Let  Sleeping  Dogs  Lie,"  1,050  gnin- 
by  girl  minstrels,  which,  issuing  from  the  por-  eas,  to  Agnew;  do.,  "Cupboard  Ix)ve,"  1,050 
tals  of  a  temple,  winds  across  the  plain  to  the  guineas;  do.,  "Daniel"  (Medal,  Paris,  18178), 
right  side  of  the  foreground.  To  the  left  of  2,500  guineas,  to  Agnew ;  do.,  "  Persepolis," 
the  Virgin,  in  the  foreground,  are  several  1,000  guineas,  to  Agnew;  do.,  "AH  that  was 
ffroups  of  figures^a  little  girl  offering  images  Left  of  the  Homeward  Bound,"  1,100  guineas, 
for  sale,  a  woman  with  a  sick  child  in  her  lap,  G.  F.  Lees^s  sale.  Berry  Hill  Hall,  Mansfield 
a  negro  with  a  tray  of  images,  and  a  young  (April  26) :  Edouard  Ddtaille,  "  Scots  Guards 
man  fastening  a  necklace  around  a  girPs  neck,  returning  from  Exercise  in  Hyde  Park,"  1,070 
The  scene  is  Ut  by  the  after-glow  of  the  sunset,  guineas,  to  Agnew ;  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  "  In  Ross- 
which  lingers  on  the  temple  and  the  pyramids  shire,"  1,200  guineas,  to  Agnew ;  Peter  Gra- 
in the  distance,  ham,  "Hijrhlnnd  Drove,"  1,800  guineas,  to 
The  most  notable  acquisitions  made  by  the  Agnew ;  Sir  John  Millais,  "  The  Cuckoo," 
National  Gallery  during  the  year  are  the  pict-  1,900  guineas,  to  Heath;  J.  C.  Hook,  "III 
ures  from  the  Blenheim  collection — the  Ansi-  blows  the  Wind  that  benefits  Nobody,"  1,280 
del  Madonna  of  Raphael,  and  the  portrait  of  guineas. 

Charles  I   by  Vandyke.    Tlie  Madonna,  for  Albert    Levy   sale   (May    8):  Rembrandt, 

which  £70,000  was  paid,  more  money  than  "  Portrait  of  the  Artist  "(1686,  formeriy  owned 

ever  before  given  for  a  single  picture,  was  by  the  Earl  of  Portarlington),  1,800  guineas,  to 

painted,  according  to  Vasari,  in  1605,  but  the  M.  Colnaghi.     At  this  sale  Jansen's  (Ceulen) 

date  on  the  margin  of  the  Virgin's  mantle  is  portrait  of  Milton  at  the  age  of  ten  was  sold 

1506.    It  was  first  placed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  for  880  guineas  to  Passmore  Edwards,  M.  P. 

Nicholas  of  Ban,  belonging  to  the  Ansidei  The  Leigh  Court  sale,  Sir  Philip  Miles,  Bart, 

family,  in  San  Fiorenzo,  the  Church  of  the  was  one  of  the  principal  art  events  of  the  year, 

Serviti,  at  Perugia,  where  it  remained  imtil  it  being  one  of  the  most  famous  private  ooUeo- 
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tlons  in  England.    Among  the  treafinres  dis-  from  1857  to  the  present  time,  including  his 

posed  of  were  the  two  well-known  Altieri  ^*  Niagara.^' 

Clandee,  "The  Sacrifice  to  Apollo''   (1668),  The  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  works  of 

and  '*  The  Landing  of  iBneas"  (1675),  bought  the  late  George  Fuller,  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 

by  Agnew  for  5,800  guineas  and  8,800  respect-  Arts,  Boston  (April  24  to  May  18),  consisted  of 

ively.    They  were  purchased  originally  from  170  works,  dating  from  1847  to  the  time  of 

Prince  Altieri,  Rome,   by  Mr.   Fagan,   were  his  decease.    At  the  auction-sale  at  the  close, 

some  time  at  Fonthill,  and  were  afterward  54  pictures  were  ditfposed  of  for  $17,470. 

sold  to  Mr.  Miles  for  £18,000.   A  third  Claude,  The  art  department  of  the  Southern  Exposi- 

"  Herdman  driving  Osttle  through  a  River  *'  tion  at  Louisville,  Ky.  (Aug.  16  to  Oct.  25),  con- 

(1670),  also  went  to  Agnew,  for  1,950  guineas,  tained  472  works,  408  of  which  were  by  Amer- 

Rubens's  ''*  Holy  Family,"  "  Woman  taken  in  ican  artists. 

Adultery, '*  and  '^  Oonversion  of  Saul ''  (eight  The  art  department  of  the  Cincinnati  Expo- 
feet  by  eleven  leet),  were  bought  in  for  the  sition  (Sept.  3  to  Oct  4)  contained  588  works, 
family,  at  5,000  guineas,  1,700  guineas,  and  of  which  244  were  by  Americans. 
8,800  guineas,  respectively.  Domeniohino's  The  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
*'  St.  John  in  a  Vision,"  for  which  Mr.  Miles  paid  emy,  in  Philadelphia  (Oct  80  to  Dec.  11),  was 
£10,000,  and  Titian's  **  Venus  and  Adonis,"  for-  successful. 

merly  in  the  collection  of  Benjamin  West,  were  The  new  galleries  of  the  American  Art  As- 

also  bought  in,  at  900  guineas  and  1.600  guin-  sociation  were  opened  in  New  York,  with  an 

eas;  while  Murillo's  "Holy  Family,"  formerly  exhibition  (Nov.  10  to  Dec.  10)  composed  of 

in  the  Hope  collection,  fell  to  Agnew,  at  8,000  works  by  American  artists  from  the  Paris  8a- 

ffuineas.    The  National  Gkdlery  acquired  T.  km  of  1884,  snpplemented  by  home  talent 

Stothard^s  ''Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  420  guin-  The    autumn    exhibition  of   the    National 

eas ;   Giovanni  Bellini's  **  Adoration  of  the  Academy  of  Design  was  held  from  Nov.  10  to 

Magi,"  865  guineas;   Ponssin*s  "Calling  of  Nov.  29. 

Abraham,"    1,900    guineas  ;    and    Hogarth's  The  forty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn 
"  Polly  Peachum,"  800  guineas,   and  "  The  Art  Association  (Dec.  8-19)  contained  290  oil- 
Shrimp  Girl,"  256  guineas.    Sir  Joshua  Rey-  picturec^  contributed  by  178  artists, 
nolds's  "  Simplicity  "  was  sold  privately  for  A  collection  of  works  by  the  English  painter, 
£8,760.  George  Frederick  Watts,  was  the  chief  feature 

Mted  States  t  ExhIUtlaHb — ^The  twenty-fourth  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Metropolitan 

annual  exhibition  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  Museum  of  New  York,  which  opened  Oct  80. 

at  the  National  Academy,  New  York,  which  It  comprised  52  oil-puntings  (1854  to  1884). 

opened  Jan.  5,  contained  105  works,  by  64  including  28  portraits;  one  water-color,  and 

artists.    The  sales  realized  $18,902.  three  photographs  of  paintings. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Art  In-  Uaite4  Statts  i  StatMS  ai4  MoDUMitb — A  statue 

stitute,  Chicago,  which  opened  Jan.  12,  con-  of  Martin  Luther,  eleven  and  a  half  feet  high, 

sisted  of  76  works,  both  American  and  foreign,  a  replica  of  the  central  figure  of  the  monument 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  at  Worms,  by  Reltschel,  was  unveiled,  May  21, 

Boston  Art  Club  opened  Jan.  19,  with  162  in  front  of  the  Lutheran  Memorial  Church, 

pictures,  by  126  artists.  Washington. 

The  American  Water-Color  Society  and  the  A  statue,  by  Augustus  St.  Gandens,  of  Rob- 
New  York  Etching  Club  held  a  combined  ex-  ert  Richard  Randall,  founder  of  the  Sailors' 
hibition  at  the  National  Academy,  New  York  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  was  unveiled  in 
(Feb.  4),  at  which  662  drawings,  by  280  artists,  front  of  that  institution  on  Decoration-day. 
were  shown.  An  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar, 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Na-  by  Rafael  de  la  Cova,  a  gift  from  the  Republic 

tional  Academy  of  Design  (April  7  to  May  17)  of  Venezuela,  was  unveiled,  June  17,  in  Cen- 

oontained  709  works,  by  450  artists.    The  sales  tral  Park,  New  York. 

amounted  to  108  pictures,  for  the  aggregate  A  statue  of  the  late  Gov.  Buckingham,  of 

sum  of  t86,625.  Connecticut  by  Olin  L.  Warner,  was  unveiled. 

The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $800,  offered  June  18,  at  Hartford, 

for  the  best  American  figure  composition  paint-  A  statue  of  Prof.  Bei\Jamin  Silliman,  the 

ed  in  the  United  States,  and  shown  at  the  ex-  elder,  by  John  F.  Weir,  was  unveiled,  June 

hibition,  was  awarded  to  Charles  F.  Ulrich,  24,  at  New  Haven,  Conn, 

for  his  "  In  the  Land  of  Promise."    The  three  The  Yorktown  Monument,  the  loint  work 

Hallgarten  prizes,  of  $800,  $200,  and  $100,  for  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  sculptor,  and  of  Richard  M. 

the  three  best  oil  pictures  at  the  exhibition,  Hunt  and  Henry  Van  Brunt,  architects,  was 

were  given,  respectively,  to  Louis  Moeller,  for  unveiled  on  Oct  19,  the  anniversary  of  the 

bis  **  Puzzled  " ;  C.  Y.  Turner,  for  the  "  Court-  surrender  of  Comwallis. 

ship  of  Miles  Standish  '* ;  and  William  Bliss  A  soldiers^  monument  by  G.  E.  Bissell,  of 

Baker,  for  his  '^  Woodland  Brook.'*  Poughkeepsie,  was  unveiled,  Oct.  28,  on  the 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  George  In-  public  green  at  Waterbury,  Conn, 

ness,  at  the  American    Art  Gallery,   which  Larkin  G.  Mead's  marble  group,  represent- 

opened  April  11,  conttdned  67  pictures,  dated  ing  Columbus  before  Queen  Isabella,  present* 
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ed  hj  D.  O.  Mills  to  the  State  of  Califoniia,  at  «'  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,"  by  L6on 

a  cost  of  $30,000,  has  been  placed  in  the  ro-  Bonnat,  an  immense  picture,  intended  for  the 

tmida  of  the  Capitol  at  Sacramento.  Pantheon,  is  a  vigorous  composition,  with  very 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  John  Fulton  little  reli^ons  feeling,  and  even  more  startling 

Reynolds  (killed  at  Gettysburg),  by  John  Rog-  in  its  realism  than  bis  famous  ^*  Christ  on  the 

ers,  was  unveiled,  Sept.  18,  in  front  of  the  new  Cross,"  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.    The  saint, 

Public  Buildings,  in  Philadelphia.    It  was  pre-  who  has  just  been  decapitated  at  the  foot  of 

sented  to  the  city  by  Joseph  £.  Temple.  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  an  enormous 

An  ideal  statue  of  John  Harvard,  founder  of  portico,  on  which  lie  two  other  headless,  Meed- 
Harvard  College,  by  Daniel  C.  French,  was  un-  ing  corpses,  is  represented  as  rising  from  his 
veiled,  Oct.  15,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  knees  and  stooping  to  pick  up  his  own  head. 

The  Monmouth  Battle  Monument,  the  joint  to  the  surprise  of  his  executioner  on  the  right, 
work  of  £.  T.  Little  and  Douglass  Smyth,  painted  from  a  butcher  of  Paris,  and  a  toga- 
architects,  and  James  £.  Kelly,  sculptor,  the  clad  Roman  official  on  the  left.  Above,  an 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1878,  was  angel  is  flying  down  with  a  wreath  and  the 
dedicated,  Nov.  18,  at  Freehold,  N.  J.  palm  of  martyrdom. 

The  Washington  Monument,  at  Washington,  In  the  ^*  Suffer  Little  Children  to  come  unto 

the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1848,  Me,*'  of  Frederic  Uhde,  a  German  artist,  this 

was  completed  on  Deo.  6,  when  the  cap-stone  trite  subject  is  treated  in  an  original  and  very 

was  put  in  place.    The  total  cost  of  the  shaft  impressive    manner.      In  a  poorly  furnished 

has  been  $1,187,710.  room  children  and  peasants  are  grouped  around 

A  statue  of  Admiral  Samuel  Francis  Dupont,  a  long-haired,  ascetic-looking  figure  in  a  blue 

by  Launt  Thompson,  was  unveiled,  Deo.  20,  at  tunic,  seated  in  a  straight-backed  chair.    Al- 

Washington.  though  the  head  is  undecorated  with  any  of 

Puis  t  Salaiu — ^The  exhibition  (May  1  to  June  the  conventional  signs  indicative  of  superaatu- 
80,  1885)  comprised  5,034  numbers,  classified  ral  origin,  the  supreme  tenderness  of  his  faoe 
as  follows :  Paintings,  2,488 ;  cartoons,  water-  and  of  liis  gestures,  and  the  profound  attention 
colors,  pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  788  ;  accorded  by  all  his  listeners,  give  this  repre- 
scul^ture,  1,067  ;  engravmg  in  medals  and  sentation  a  genuine  sentiment  far  beyond  that 
precious  stones,  51 ;  architecture,  188 ;  en-  of  the  ordinary  legendary  type, 
graving,  457.  The  medal  of  honor  in  the  sec-  Another  poetical  and  well-conceived  pictnre 
tion  of  painting  was  awarded  to  Bouguereau.  is  Luc  Olivier  Merson's  ^^  Arrival  at  Beth- 
No  first-class  medal  in  painting  was  given,  lehem,"  illustrating  a  popular  Christmas  carol. 
Of  the  1,243  painters  exhibiting,  889  were  Joseph  and  the  Virgin,  arrived  in  Bethlehem 
foreigners,  of  whom  98  were  Americans,  47  at  night,  are  represented  in  a  narrow  moonlit 
Belgians,  34  English,  and  31  Germans.  The  street  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  the  liosteas 
remainder  were  Spaniards,  Swedes  and  Nor-  of  which,  who  appears  at  the  open  window, 
wegians,  Swiss,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Russians,  by  an  arrogant  gesture  bids  them  go  around 
Auatrians,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Turks.  to  the  other  door. 

Since  1880  the  exhibitions  of  the  Sdlony  which  Albert  Pierre  Dawant's  **  Bark  of  St.  Julian 

were  formerly  controlled  by  the  Government,  the    Hospitaller,^'    Alfred    Henry    Bramtot's 

have  been  held  under  the  management  of  the  **  Departure  of  Tobins,'*  andCabanePs  *'Daagh- 

Society  of  French  Artists.    The  receipts  from  ter  of  Jephthah,"  who  stands  on  a  hill- top  sor- 

entrances  during  the  five  years  under  the  so-  rounded  by  weeping  maidens,  are  also  among 

ciety's  charge  compare  as  follows:  1881,  314,-  the  noteworthy  canvases  dealing  with  religious 

802  francs;    1882,   343,874;    1883,   298,497;  subjects,   although  the  lastruamed  resembles 

1884,  289,293;  1885,  350,000.  rather  a  modem  harem  scene. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  great  room  of  the  The  largest  picture  (twenty*three  feet  high 

Salon  is  given  to  the  work  of  Julias  L.  Stew-  by  thirty- three  feet  wide)  in  the  Salon  is 

art,  son  of  the  well-known  American  collect-  Georges  Clairin's  "After  the  Victory,"  illus- 

or  in  Paris.    His  picture,  entitled  "The  Hunt  trative  of  the  contest  between  the  Moors  and 

Ball,^^  is  an  English  scene,  the  dancers  being  Christians  in  Spain.    In  the  court-yard  of  a 

Erincipally  portraits,  including  one  of  a  cele-  Moorish  palace,  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of 
rated  American  beauty.  The  uniforms  of  the  white  marble,  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  court- 
huntsmen,  the  toilets  of  the  ladies,  and  the  iers  are  assembled  to  present  trophies  of  con- 
brilliant  light-effects,  all  contribute  to  its  sue*  quest  to  their  king,  who,  clad  in  rich  green 
cess.  A  wave-study,  by  Alexander  Harrison,  robes,  is  mounted  on  a  black  charger.  An  iin- 
another  American,  has  also,  and  deservedly,  a  mense  heap  of  spoil  is  piled  on  the  ground,  in 
prominent  place.  front  of  which  three  chieftains  prostrate  them- 
Among  the  religious  pictures,  the  diptych,  selves  before  their  sovereign.  The  foreground 
painted  by  Bouguereau  for  the  Church  of  St.  at  the  left  is  encumbered  with  corpses  of  Chris- 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  the  "  Adoration  of  the  tian  knights,  each  in  armor  as  he  died,  and  at 
Magi,*'  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,'*  the  right  are  captive  women  orouching  upon 
exhibiting  all  the  graces  and  all  the  defects  of  splendid  carpets.  It  has  been  purchased  by 
that  prolific  artist,  was  awarded  the  grand  med-  the  state, 
al  of  honor.  Benjamin  Constant's  "  Justice  of  the  Ch^rif,** 
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another  episode  of  Moorish  history,  is  also  a  Napoleon,  and  among  them  are  many  who  bore 
very  large  picture,  being  more  than  thirty  feet  important  parts  in  French  history, 
lotiff.  In  a  superb  apartment,  enriched  with  Of  the  pictures  of  the  nude,  the  ^^  Grande 
gold,  marbles,  splendid  tissues  and  embroid-  Piscine  de  Brousse  '^  of  G6r6me,  which  is 
eries,  and  sparkhng.  waters,  lie  the  corpses  of  larger  thau  most  of  his  canvases,  is  his  chief 
seven  women  on  the  marble  step  of  a  long  work  of  the  year.  Within  a  large  Romanesque 
gold  -  embroidered  green  dewan,  from  which  building,  the  aroaded  walls  of  which  are  fitted 
they  have  been  tumbled  in  a  heap.  At  the  with  seats  in  the  recesses,  is  the  bath,  lighted 
foot  of  a  black  portUre  stand  two  idaves,  and  bv  brilliant  rays  of  sunlight  from  above,  which 
at  the  right  the  figure  of  a  black  warrior  in  illumines  the  forms  of  many  bathers,  nude  and 
armor  is  dimly  seen.  half-dressed,  who  sit  on  benches,  swim,  loiter 
Georges  Rochegrosse's  **  La  Jacquerie  ^^  is  a  with  their  feet  in  the  water,  or  walk  on  clogs 
piece  of  sensational  melodrama,  by  no  means  across  the  wide  platform  of  colored  marbles, 
as  successful  as  his  *^  Death  of  Astyanax  "  of  Bouguereau's  ^^  Byblis,^^  representing  a  nude 
1888,  to  which  was  awarded  the  Prix  du  Salon,  figure  bending  in  tears  over  a  fountain,  is  a 
A  mob  of  howling  savages,  most  of  them  good  example  of  his  style.  Henner's  **  Made- 
stained  with  blood,  armed  with  scythes,  pikes,  leine,^^  where  white  flesh-painting  is  opposed 
and  hammers,  and  carrying  the  seignenr^s  head  to  black  drapery  and  yellow  hair;  Louis  Oour- 
on  a  hay-fork,  have  forced  their  way  into  a  tat*s  ^'  Bathers,'*  two  admirably  painted  female 
chAteau,  where  they  are  confronted  by  the  figures  reclining  on  a  sandy  beach;  Alfred 
seigneur's  mother,  clad  in  purple  velvet  and  Philippe  Roll's  ^^£tude,"  a  woman  playing 
ermine.  Behind  her,  terror  -  stricken,  are  with  a  bull  in  an  open  field ;  and  Henri  Au- 
grouped  on  the  fioor  the  younger  women  and  guste  Janet's  *^  La  Dernidre  Coupe,"  a  bao- 
ebildren.  chante,  are  all  striking  examples  of  nude  paint- 
Francois  Flameng's  "Marie  Antoinette,"  ing. 
one  of  the  artist's  last  works,  represents  the  Amonff  the  animal  pictures  Richard  Friese's 
unfortunate  queen  on  her  way  to  execution,  "  Brigands  of  the  Desert "  represents  a  lion  and 
surrounded  by  the  howling  crowd,  on  whom  a  lioness  stealthily  watching  from  a  mountain- 
she  gazes  with  haughty  contempt.  Among  crest  travelers  encamped  in  the  plain  below, 
other  historical  pictures,  Hippolyte  Dominique  Aim6  Morot's  "  Toro  Colante,"  a  bloody  scene 
Berteaux's  "Attempt  on  the  Life  of  Hoche,"  in  the  arena,  where  the  maddened  bull  is  gor- 
and  Alexandre  Block's  "  Defense  of  Roohfort-  ing  a  horse ;  Jules  Jacques  Veyressat's  "  Les 
en-Terre  in  1798,"  are  worthy  of  notice.  Al-  Maquignons  "  and  "Arab  Oavaliers  "  are  brill- 
bert  Maignan  exhibited  the  "  Death  of  William  iaiit  horse-pictures ;  F^liz  de  Vuillefroy's  "  La 
the  Conqueror  " — ^a  chamber  in  disorder,  nnd  Vente  dee  Ponlains  "  is  a  fine  study  of  horses 
a  corpse  ly ins  deserted  upon  a  bed,  from  the  and  market  n€K>ple  in  a  meadow  ;  and  Joseph 
drapery  of  which  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  Melin's  "  Relais  Volant "  and  "  Talbot "  are 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  picture  of  the  Sa^  masterly  dog- pictures.  The  cattle-pictures  of 
hn  was  fioiile  Bayard's  "  Bande  Joyeuse,"  a  MM.  Barillot,  Bonnefoy,  Maraia,  Princeteau, 
Rabelaisian  subject,  representing  a  line  of  dan-  and  Julien  Dupr6  are  also  worthy  of  mention, 
oers  of  the  Panta^el  company  in  quaint  and  Among  notable  landscapes  are  Gnillemet's 

Siy  attire,  capenng  arm  m  arm.  Frederick  "  Paris  from  Meudon,"  Normann's  "  Norwe- 
ridgman's  "  Summer  on  the  Bosporus "  de-  gian  Fiord,"  C.  H.  Davis's  "  Evening  Calm," 
Cts  a  company  of  odaliaquet  in  a  boat,  ei\Joy-  Adolphe  de  Meckel's  '*  Dead  Sea  at  Sunset," 
its  motion  in  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon.  Henry  Bonnefoy's  "  Borders  of  the  Lake," 
Paul  Albert  Besnard's  stupendous  allegory  en-  Ernest  Bouch6's  "  Low  Tide,"  Victor  Hareux's 
titled  "  Paris^"  a  picture  fifty  feet  long,  in-  "  Bords  de  la  Creuse  "  and  "  Autumn  Night,'* 
tended  for  the  maine  of  the  fourth  arrondisse-  Michel  de  Wy lie's  "  Souvenir  of  Brittany," 
ment  of  Paris,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Adrian  Schulx's  "  November  Eyening,"  Alex- 
decorative  art  In  the  midst  of  flag-be<lecked  andre  Seg6's  "  Vall6e  de  la  S^,"  Jean  Joseph 
vessels  on  the  Seine,  with  the  panorama  of  the  Bellel's  "  Approach  to  Biskra,"  and  Jean  Henri 
ouays  glittering  with  life  and  light,  the  bridges,  Zuber's  "  September  Pasturage." 
tne  Isle  St  Louis,  the  churches,  and  the  monu-  Paris  t  MiiMiinssin — An  official  valuation  of 
ments,  stretching  into  the  distance,  passes  the  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  city  of  Paris 
shallop  of  the  city  covered  with  fiowers,  bear-  makes  the  aggregate  amount  12,266,860  francs, 
ing  a  standing  female  figure  with  two  sleeping  This  includes  the  statues  in  the  streets  and  on 
children  in  her  arms.  public  buildings,  and  pictures  in  the  H6tel  de 
The  "  Solum  Patria  "  of  Pierre  Fritel,  an-  Ville  and  in  the  churchef*,  but  not  the  great 
other  huge  decorative  canvas,  also  attracted  national  collections. 

much  attention.  A  vast  host  of  spectral  war-  A  portrait  gallery  of  painters,  after  the  ex- 
riors,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  appear  like  ample  of  the  celebrated  one  in  tlie  Uffizi  Gal- 
storm-clouds  rushing  over  the  abandoned  glebe,  lery  in  Florence,  has  been  begun  at  the  Louvre, 
where  the  plow  lies  idle,  and  the  vista  of  a  Four  pictures  by  Frans  Hal^,  which  have 
long  valley  is  devoid  of  life.  The  banners  of  hung  ever  since  they  were  painted  in  the  hoe- 
the  ghostiy  riders  exhibit  the  devices  of  France  pitid  at  Haarlem,  founded  by  the  Beresteyn 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  down  to  that  of  family,  have  lately  been  sold,  their  original 
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places  being  fiQed  hj  oopies  by  tbe  Datch  art-  the  nearly  ftQl-length  figure  of  a  lltfie  giA 

1st  Van  Wgngaerdt  They  are  portraits  of  Nio-  holding  in  her  apron  a  yoang  rabbit.    It  has 

olaas  van  Beresteyn,  of  his  sister,  of  Erne-  been  parchased  for  the  art  ^lUery  of  Sydney, 

ranee  van  Beresteyn,  a  child,  and  of  his  brother  Australia. 

Borronnded  by  his  wife  and  family.  The  Em-  Alma-Tadema^s  *^  Reading  from  Homer  '*  is 
eranoe,  the  only  good  example  of  the  master  even  more  realistic  than  bis  earlier  works, 
among  the  four,  was  acquired  by  the  Baroness  Seated  upon  a  marble  bench  on  the  terrace  of 
Wilhelm  de  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  for  100,-  a  temple,  beyond  which  the  sky  and  the  blue 
000  guilders  (abont  $86,000).  The  other  three  Mediterranean  are  visible,  the  reader,  crowned 
were  purchased  for  the  Louvre  for  60,000  with  bay  and  partly  dad  in  rose-oolor,  is  ex- 
guilders  ;  and,  as  the  pictures  are  in  very  bad  plaining  to  an  audience  of  four  the  argument 
condition,  the  sale  has  caused  much  comment,  of  the  poem  he  is  about  to  read  from  the  papy- 

A  museum,  to  be  in  some  respects  like  the  rus  lying  in  his  lap.    His  listeners  consist  of  a 

London  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  pro-  young  girl  with  yeUow  daffodils  in  her  hand,  a 

Jected  in  Paris,  to  be  built  on  the  Quai  d^Orsay.  man  in  a  blue  chiton  by  her  side,  with  one 

The  committee  expected  to  raise  14,000,000  hand  in  here,  the  other  on  a  lyre,  another 

francs  by  a  lottery,  but  the  net  result  is  only  stretched  at  her  feet  on  a  goat-akin,  and  a 

6,000,000  francs.    Of  this,  8,600,000  francs  is  fourth  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  portico, 

appropriated  to  the  building.  A  mass  of  flowers  lying  upon  tbe  bench  give  a 

The  sale  of  the  works  of  the  late  Bas-  strong  accent  of  red  to  the  picture. 
tien-Lepage,  May  11,  produced  212,000  francs.  Edward  J.  Poynter's  ^*  Diadumene,"  a  near^ 
Among  them,  *' The  Beggar "  brought  21,000,  ly  life-size  nude  figure,  standing  in  bri^t 
**  The  Potato-Gatherers''  29,100,  and  the  **  An-  light  on  the  step  leading  to  a  bath,  is  an  en- 
nunoiation  to  the  Shepherds ''  (2d  Grand  Prix  larged  version,  with  altered  details,  of  an  earlier 
de  Rome,  1876),  28,800  francs.  At  the  Comte  picture.  She  is  binding  a  fillet  of  golden  silk 
de  la  B^randi^re  sale,  Paris  (May),  Boucher's  about  her  ohestnnt-oolored  tresses,  in  the  same 
^'  Toilet  of  Venus  "  brought  188,000  francs,  attitude  as  the  famous  atatue  of  the  Diadn- 
Greuze's  ^*  Jupiter  and  Danad "  was  sold  in  menos  of  Plydeitus,  from  which  she  derives 
Paris,  June  2,  for  80,000  francs.  An  exhibition  her  name.  The  sumptuously  painted  mosaic 
of  the  works  of  Eugene  Delacroix  was  held  in  columns,  marble  molaings,  and  other  decora- 
Paris  to  raise  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  tions  of  the  apartment  behind  her,  which  ia 
him.  open  to  the  sea  on  one  side,  make  a  fitting 

LaadM  t  Rtyal  ieadeaiy.— The  Royal  Academy  background  to  her  almost  sculpturesque  figure, 
is  composed  (1886)  of  78  members,  divided  as       John  Collier's  **  Circe "  is  a  nude  study, 

follows :  Painters,  68 ;  sculptors,  7;  architects,  showing  the  enchantress  seated  on  the  grass  in 

6 ;  engravers,  8.    Tbe  painters  are  thus  dassi-  a  wood  with  her  back  to  the  spectator  and  her 

fied :  Genre,  41 ;  portrait,  6 ;  landscape,  9 ;  ani-  arm  around  a  tiger  lying  beside  her,  while 

mal,  8.  another  lies  crouched  at  her  feet,  and  a  third 

The  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  annual  is  in  the  distance, 
exhibition  contained  2,184  works,  which  shows       P.  H.  Calderon's  **  Andromeda  '*  exhibita  her 

a  perceptible  gain  in  number  if  not  in  quality,  draped  below  the  waist,  standing  against  a 

the  exhibition  of  1884  having  consisted  of  1,866  cliff,  to  which  she  is  chained  by  both  handsi 

pictures,  tjiat  of  1888  of  1,698,  that  of  1882  with  a  thick  mass  of  dark  hair  behind  her 

of  1,696,  and  that  of  1881  of  1,671.    The  gain  white  body  blown  by  the  same  wind  which 

may  be  partly  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  dashes  the  spray  against  the  rocks, 
three  new  rooms  have  been  added,  devoted  to       *'  After  the  Arena,"  by  Edward  Armitage,  is  a 

water-colors,  black  and  white,  and  architectu-  large  and  ambitious  picture,  more  than  twdve 

rd  designs.  feet  high,  representing  a  scene  in  the  Roman 

Of  ti^e  oil-pictures,  W.  Q.  Orohardson's  **  Sa-  catacombs,  where  the  corpse  of  a  youth  slain 

Ion  of  Madame  R6camier  ".occupies  a  promi-  in  the  arena  is  being  lowered  through  an  open- 

nent  place.    The  hostess,  seated  at  the  right  log  in  the  arch  above  to  the  care  of  the  vie- 

upon  a  sofa,  is  the  center  of  a  group  whose  tim's  friends. 

attention  is  directed  to  her,  including  (3anovar—       John  Pettie's  "  Ohdlenged  "  is  a  dramatic 

apparently  the  chief  talker—Cuvier,  Fouch6,  picture   showing  a   young   gentleman   who, 

Delille,  and  Metternich,  while  at  the  other  end  roused  from  his  bed  after  a  night's  excess,  bas 

of  the  «a2(m  a  second  group,  including  Lucien  dipped  on  a  blue  satin  dresdng-gown  and 

Bonaparte,  Tdleyrand,  Brillat  -  Savarin.   and  white  satin  breeches  to  receive  a  challenge 

Sieyes  are  gathered  around  Madame  de  Sta^l.  from  a  vidtor  who  is  departing  through  the 

Millais's  "  Ruling  Passion,"  at  first  named  by  open  doorway. 

him  "  The  Ornithologist,"  represents  an  old        William  F.  Yeames's  "  Prisoners  of  War " 

man,  in  cap  and  spectacles,  a  portrdt  of  Mr.  represents  two  young  English  midshipmen,  in 

T.  O.  Barlow,  the  engraver,  n^clining  on  a  Napoleon's  time,  in  charge  of  a  grim  sentinel, 

couch,  wrapped  in  blankets,  descanting  to  an  seated  on  some  casks  on  the  quay  of  a  French 

audience  of  eager  children  on  the  beauties  of  a  port,  exposed  to  the  good-natured  comments 

gorgeous  bird  held  in  his  weak  hands.    Almost  of  a  crowd   of  fishermen,  their  wives  and 

as  charming  is  the  same  painter's  **  Orphans,"  daughters. 
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Briton  Riviere^s  "  Ys  YiotiB,"'  a  Btrnggle  be-  It  has  been  porobased  for  the  Birmingham 

tween  a  wolf  and  an  eagle  for  the  oarcads  of  a  Art  Gallery. 

lamb,  is  not  so  interesting  as  his  ^'  After  Nase-  George  F.  Watts^s  aUegorioal  picture,  ^*  Love 

bj,"  a  large  room  lighted  bj  a  loftjr  window,  and  Life,"  is  a  replica  of  the  picture  exhibited 

oconpied  only  by  a  lady  reading  a  letter,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Mosenm  m  New  York  in 

two  small  spanieU.  1884-^85,  and  a  companion  to  the  ^^  Love  and 

George  H.  Boaghton^s  "  Milton  yisited  by  Death "  of  the  same  exhibition,  shown  at  the 

Andrew  Marvell,"  thoagh  not  one  of  his  best  Grosvenor  Celery  in  1877.    Love,  a  winged 

efforts,  is  attractive.    The  blind  poet  is  seated  youth,  is  leading  life,  a  young  girl,  nude,  up 

in  the  porch  of  his  house  in  Bunhill  Fields,  the  steep  path  of  a  rocky  precipice,  shading 

with  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshnll,  beside  her  form  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  with  his 

him.    Marvell^  attended  by  two  or  three  other  half-extended  wings. 

figures,  is  bending  forward  to  speak,  as  he  takes  "The  Mirror,"  by  0.  E.  Hall6,  illustrating 

his  hand.  the  invention  of  the  looking-glass,  represents 

"  John  Knox  at  Holyrood  "  is  the  title  of  a  youth  holding  up  a  steel  mirror  before  a  girl 

W.  P.  Frith's  contribution.  The  great  reformer,  in  white  and  pink,  who,  by  its  aid,  is  binding 

after  leaving  Queen  Mary,  seen  through  an  ivy  in  her  hair. 

open  doorway,  in  rage  and  tears  at  his  re-  ^  Hypatia,"  an  ambitions  canvas  by  0.  W. 
proaches,  pauses  in  passing  through  the  ante-  Mitchell,  some  eiffht  by  five  feet,  exiiibits 
chamber  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  gay  gtd-  Charles  Eingsley^s  heroine,  entirely  nude,  save 
lants  and  ladies  who  are  indulging  in  the  old-  her  "  golden  locks  "  around  her,  before  the 
time  game  of  kiss-in-the-ring.  high  altar  in  the  church,  whither  her  torment- 
Luke  Fildes^s  "  Venetians "  is  a  composition  ors  have  pursued  her,  with  her  arm  raised, 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  picture  of  1884— a  ^*  appealing  from  man  to  God." 
scene  on  the  steps  of  a  canal,  with  women  and  Philip  R.  Morrises  "  Eve's  Second  Paradise  " 
children  prettily  grouped.  shows  the  happy  mother  of  mankind,  half- 

J.  W.  Waterhouse^s  '^St.  Eulalia"  exhibits  length,  nude,  m  a  flowery  dell,  bending  over 

the  body  of  the  martyr  lying  on  the  pavement  two  sleeping  infants. 

in  the  forum,  the  limbs  partly  covered  by  a  ^^  Freedom,"  an  allegorical  picture,  vy  Wal- 

purplish-red  drapery.    The  miraculous  snow-  ter  Orane,  represents  a  winged  figure  releasing 

storm,  sent  to  shield  the  saint  from  irreverent  Humanity,  a  prisoner  bound  on  the  floor  of  a 

gaze,  has  slightly  whitened  the  ground,  while  a  prison,  from  political  and  spiritual  tyranny, 

wintry  gust  blows  the  mantles  of  the  men  and  symbolized  by  a  soldier  and  a  priest,  who  have 

women,  who  in  the  distance  kneel,  or  crowd  fallen  asleep  while  sitting  as  guards,  one  on 

up  the  steps  to  gaze.  each  side  of  the  captive. 

LsadMii  GrwfeMrfiallery.— TheGainsborouffh  Umdmi  MIsceOuMn. — Holman  Hunt's  great 
Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  picture,  ^^  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,"  on 
winter  of  1884-'85  included  two  hundred  and  which  he  has  worked  ten  years,  was  put  on  ex- 
sixteen  pictures  in  all,  or  about  the  same  num-  hibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
her  as  the  Reynoldses  shown  the  preceding  in  March.  It  is  properly  a  Flight  into  i^ypt, 
winter,  and  comprised  both  portraits  and  land-  as  it  repretients  the  journey  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
soapes.  Among  the  former  were  the  famous  ily  after  the  persecution  of  Herod.  The  time 
''Blue  Boy,"  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Westmin-  is  twilight,  the  scene  a  broad  plain  with  beaoon- 
ster ;  '^  Lady  Sheffield,"  by  Sir  Robert  Shef-  fires  in  the  extreme  background.  In  the  fore- 
field,  Bart. ;  and  the  *'  Duchess  of  Devonshire,' '  ground  Joseph,  trudging  wearily  with  the  tools 
by  Earl  Spencer;  and  among  the  landscape  of  his  craft  on  bis  back,  and  with  his  face 
and  figure  pieces,  the  "  Oottage  Door,"  lent  by  turned  toward  the  fires,  which  may  indicate 
the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  the  *•*•  Harvest- Wag-  pursuit,  leads  by  a  halter  the  ass  bearing  the 
on,"  by  LordTweedmouth ;  the  '^  Market-Oart,"  Viigin  and  Child,  which  is  followed  by  a  foal, 
by  Lord  Bateman ;  and  the  ''  Oottage  Girl,"  Preceding,  attending,  and  following  the  Holy 
by  G.  L.  Basset,  Esq.  Family  are  the  glorified  forms  of  many  little 

At  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  children,  each  irradiated  like  a  seraph  and 
Gallery,  one  of  the  best  pictures  was  W.  B.  crownea  with  a  diadem  of  light,  while  all  are 
Richmond's  ^'  Audience  in  Athens  during  the  bound  in  a  line  by  garlands,  forming  a  re- 
Representation  of  the  Agamemnon,"  a  large  splendent  company  which  the  child  recognizes 
canvas  about  seven  feet  high  by  ten  wide.  The  with  glee.  These  children  are  said  to  be  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  theatre  at  Athens,  the  spec-  **  most  gloriously  beautiful  in  art." 
tator  beuig  supposed  to  stand  on  the  stage  and  Gainsborough's  half-length  seated  portrait 
look  out  upon  the  audience,  who  sit  in  three  of  *' Sophia,  Daughter  of  John  Boldero  and  Wife 
rows  of  seats,  under  the  shade  of  the  velarium,  of  Thomas  Hibbert,"  painted  about  1784,  and 
the  archon  in  the  center,  and  the  chief  men  exhibited  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
on  his  right  and  left.  Above  the  cavea,  be-  Academy,  was  sold  in  June  to  Baron  Alphonse 
tween  the  marble  columns  of  the  colonnade,  de  Rothschild  for  10,000  guineas. 
are  caught  glimpses  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  The  Beckett-Denison  collection,  sold  on  June 
temples,  the  fanes  of  Theseus  and  Bacchus,  and  6  and  the  following  days,  realized  but  poor 
cypresses  and  pines  against  the  summer  sky.  prices.   Rubens's  "Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,** 
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pnrohased  at  the  Hamilton  sale  for  i,900  gain-  Blenheim  collection  the  celebrated  ^^  Foma- 

eas,  was  bought  back  by  the  Dake  of  Hamilton  rina  ^'  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  the  ^^  Per- 

for  £2,100.    Venusti's  ^'  Ohrist  driving  oat  the  seas  and  Andromeda  *'  and  '*  IViampb  of  Sile^ 

Money-Ohangers,"  which  cost  Mr.  Denison  £1,-  nns  ^'  of  Rubens. 

680,  was  sold  for  £640;  and  Rubens^s ''  Birth  AHStcrdam  Hvsein. — One  of  the  moet  imx>or- 
of  Venofl,"  or  '^  Aois  and  Galatea,"  for  which  tant  art  events  of  the  year  was  the  opening  at 
he  paid  1,600  gaineas,  for  640  guineas,  both  Amsterdam,  on  July  18,  of  the  Dutch  National 
being  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery.  Bron-  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  which  a  permanent 
zino^s  interesting  "  Portrait  of  Don  Garcia  de  home  has  been  provided  for  all  the  precioos 
Medici"  was  sold  for  £945,  Turner's  "  Depart-  art  treasures  of  the  Netherlands,  hitherto  scat- 
are  of  Adonis  for  the  Ohase  "  for  £1,522,  and  tered  in  many  collections.  The  building  itself, 
Vandyke's  **  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Son  '-  a  splendid  example  of  Flemish  Renaissance 
(cost  1,950  guineas)  for  842  guineas.  style,  the  work  of  the  well-known  architect 

The  most  notable  sale  of  the  year  was  that  Josef  Ouypers,  was  begun  in  1876,  and  has 

of  the  '*  Three  Graces,"  by  Raphael,  from  the  cost  about  two  million  guilders.    Independent 

Earl  Dudley  collection  to  the  Due  d' Anmale,  of  its  art  treasures,  the  extreme  beauty  of  this 

for  £25,000,  a  price  which,  taking  into  con-  building,  especially  of  its  internal  decorations, 

«ideration  the  size  of  the  picture  (6|  inches  places  it  in  advance  of  all  other  Enropean  art 

high  by  4}  wide),  is  even  greater  than  that  galleries. 

paid  by  the  English  Government  for  the  ''An-        Within  its  walls  are  united  many  rare  ool- 

side6  Madonna."    It  is  one  of  Raphael's  early  lections,  among  them  those  of  the  H6tel  de 

works,  having  been   painted  at  Perugia,  in  Yille  of  Amsterdam,  the  Van  der  Hoop  Muse- 

1504-'5,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  am,  tlie  Netherlands  Muc^eum  at  the  Hague, 

antique  marble  group  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  the  Haarlem  Pavilion,  and  the  Royal  Cabinet 

Siena.     It  will  nenceforth  find  a  home  with  of  Drawings.    All  schools  are  repreften ted,  and 

the  due's  magnificent  collection  at  Ohantilly.  the  decorations  of  the  ial&na  are  in  each  case 

Antwerp  Expcdttmb — The  International  Exhi-  of  the  same  period  as  the  pictures  hnog  cm 

bition  f^  Antwerp,  opened  in  May,  1885,  had  the  walls.    Many  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 

a  fine  art  collection,  to  which  artists  of  all  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  are  here  collected 

countries  were  invited  to  contribute.     The  for  the  first  time,  among  the  Rembrandts  be- 

works  exhibited  were  classified  as  follows :  ing  the  famous  **  Sortie  of  the  Banning  Cock 

Belgium,  689 ;  France,  681 ;    Italy,  287 ;  Ger-  Company,"  commonly  miscalled  the  '*  Night 

many,  274;  Netherlands,  244;  Austria,  195;  Watch,"  and  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  *' I^ 

England,  116;  Norway,  100;  Russia,  86;  Switz-  son  in  Anatomy."    In  addition  to  the  great 

erland,  29;  Spain,  28;  Sweden,  20.    An  ex-  public   collections,  many  private   collections 

traordinary  medal  of  honor  for  painting  was  have  also  been  leathered  into  this  incompara- 

awarded  to  Alfred  Stevens ;  medals  of  honor  ble  museum,  their  owners  having  had  the  pnb- 

to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Uon.  Bonnat,  Luc  lie  spirit  to  place  their  treasures  at  the  dis- 

Olivier  Merson,  and  L^on  Oomerre ;  first-class  posai  of  the  state.  The  new  catalogue  comprises 

medals  to  George  F.  Watts,  and  MM.  Glaize,  778  old  and  281  modern  pictures. 
Leblant,  and  Schoramer ;    and   second  -  class        The  museum  is  not  intended  to  be  simply  a 

medals  to  Georges  Bertrand,  Lucien  Gros,  and  place  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statu- 

Philip  R.  Morris.  ary,  but  is  to  embrace  also  schools  of  the  in- 

Beriln  Hiseuir— 'The  Berlin  Museum  has  ac-  dustrial  arts  and  of  drawing,  in  many  respects 
quired  the  so-called  Holzschuher  DOrer,  a  por-  like  those  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
trait  of  Dtirer's  friend  Jerom  Holzschnner,  London.  These  departments  are  to  be  onder 
one  of  the  septemvirs  of  Nuremberg,  from  the  the  management  of  Director  M.  Obreen.  Its 
Germanisches  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  to  which  fine-art  library,  one  of  the  best  in  Enrope,  is 
it  was  lent  by  the  descendants  of  Holzschuher  the  property  of  Dr.  Alferdingk  Thym,  Pro- 
himself.  It  is  on  panel,  Is  in  good  preserva-  feasor  of  Esthetics  in  the  Roval  Academy  of 
taon,  and  is  still  in  its  original  frame  or  case,  Fine  Arts,  who  has  united  with  others  to  make 
with  the  arms  of  Holzschuher  on  the  lid.  this  repository  of  art  and  culture  one  of  the 
Painted  in  1526,  it  is  probably  the  last  picture  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the  world, 
on  which  Dtlrer  worked.  The  price  originally  United  States  i  ExUbltion,  etCi— The  great  art 
announced,  a  million  marks,  is  now  said  to  museums  of  the  United  States  are  all  of  recent 
have  been  850,000  marks  ($85,000),  certainly  a  origin.  Three — ^the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Wash- 
liberal  sum  to  expend  on  a  small  panel,  even  if  ington,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York, 
by  Albrecht  DtLrer ;  but  it  is  said  that  larger  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston — were 
offers  from  private  collectors  were  refused,  chartered  in  1870 ;  the  Pennsylvania  Mnseum, 
Another  acquisition  of  the  Berlin  Museum  is  in  Philadelphia,  was  incorporated  in  1876,  the 
the  famous  ^^Last  Judgment "  of  Fra  An^elico,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Louis  in  1881,  the 
formerly  in  the  Fesch  Gallery,  and  long  m  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Milwaukee  Art  Museums  in 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  For  this  work,  1882,  and  the  Detroit  Art  Museum  in  1885.  In 
of  which  there  are  several  replicas,  £10,500  is  1885  H.  B.  Hurlburt,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  left  by 
said  to  have  been  paid.  The  Berlin  Museum  will  his  art  collection  to  the  city,  together  with 
la  also  reported  to  have  acquired  from  the  money  to  build  an  art  museam. 
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The  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  from  the  Salon  of  1885,  and  about  forty  other 

Artists*  Fund  Society  of  New  York  was  held,  important  foreign  pictures. 

Jan.  8  to  14,  at  the  National  Academy.    The  The  Milwaukee  Exposition  (Sept.  2  to  Oct. 

sales  amounted  to  $12,216  for  188  works.  17)  exhibited  662  works  by  221  American  art- 

Tbe  thirty- first  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Art  ists;  291  were  oil-pictures,  and  861  water- 

Olnb  was  held  Jan.  16  to  Feb.  14,  and  contained  colors,  pastels,  and  black  and  whites. 

158  works  in  oil  by  114  artists.    Of  the  exhib-  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

itors,  48  were  from  New  York,  40  from  Boston,  held  its  fifb^-sixth  annual  exhibition  in  Phila- 

and  the  remainder  mostly  from  other  towns  in  delphia  from  Oct.  29  to  Dec.  10. 

Massachusetts.  1  he  autumn  exhibitioo  of  the  National  Acad- 

At  the  Prize  Fund  Exhibition,  held  in  New  emy  of  Design,  New  York,  held  in  November, 

York  by  the  American  Art  Association  in  contained  686  works  by  424  artists. 

April,  the  four  prizes  of  $2,500  each  were  The  sale  of  the  art  collection  of  George  I. 

awarded  to  the  following :  K.  Swain  Gifford,  Seney,  of  Brooklyn,  took  place  in  New  York 

^*  Near  the  Coast  ** :   Frank  M.  Boggs,  *^  En-  on  the  evenings  of  March  81  and  April  1  and 

trance  to  Harbor  of  Honfleur  *' ;   Alexander  2.    The  286  pictures,  which  are  estimated  to 

Harrison,  **  Le  Or^puscule  *' ;   Henry  Mosler,  have  cost  the  owner  $500,000,  sold  in  the  ag- 

*'Last  Sacrament^*    The  four  pictures  were  gregate  for  $406,910,  from  which  the  expenses 

allotted  respectively,  by  vote  of  the  artists,  to  of  the  sale  have  to  be  deducted.    Some  of  the 

the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  the  highestprices  obtained  were  as  follows:  Bre- 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston,  the  Art  Mu-  ton,  '*  Evening  at  Finisterre,'*  $18,200 ;  Rons- 

seura  of  $t.  Louis,  and  the  Gallery  of  the  Poly-  seau,  *^  Morning  on  the  Oise,"  $12,500 ;   De- 

technic  Institute  of  Louisville.  fregger,    ^^  Arrival    at   the    Ball,''    $10,500  ; 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  Rousseau,  landscape,  $10,000;  Bouguereau, 
York  consists  of  97  academicians  and  57  asso-  **  Vierge  aux  Anges,''  $9,500  ;  Domingo, 
dates,  the  number  of  each  being  limited  to  ** Spanish  Oaf^,''  $8,100;  Kenouf,  ^'Helping 
100  members.  The  sixtieth  annual  exhibition  Hand,"  $7,600 ;  Munkacsy,  ''  In  the  Studio,'' 
(April  6  to  May  16)  contained  665  works,  con-  $7,100;  Van  Marcke,  *'La  Vanne,"  $7,000: 
tributed  by  482  artists.  The  Clarke  prize  of  Munkacsy,  ^*  Bringing  in  the  Night  Rovers,"' 
$300  was  awarded  to  Francis  C.  Jones  for  his  $6,250 ;  Diaz,  "  Forest  of  Fontainebleau," 
picture  entitled  '*  Exchanging  Confidences,"  $6,000;  Knaus,  *' In  the  Hay- field,"  $5,500. 
representing  an  old  woman  and  a  child  seated  rnltod  States  i  StitiM  and  fleouieatb— The  me- 
at the  tea-table.  The  three  Hallgarten  prizes  morial  monument  erected  in  Mount  Vernon 
of  $800,  $200,  and  $100  were  given  respect-  Place,  Baltimore,  by  William  T.  Walters,  as  a 
ively  to  Harry  Chase,  for  his  *'New  York  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  French  sculptor 
Harbor,  North  River  " ;  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Antoine  Louis  Barye,  was  informally  presented 
for  ^'  Tints  of  a  Vanished  Past,"  a  landscape ;  to  the  city  on  the  28th  of  January.  It  consists 
and  Dennis  M.  Bunker,  for  ^^  A  Bohemian,"  a  of  a  collective  group  of  replicas  of  five  of  the 
young  artist  playing  the  guitar.  artist's  principfd  works  in  bronze  on  a  granite 

The  Boston  Art  Ulub's  thirty-second  exhibi-  pedestal, 

tiou  (April  11  to  May  2)  contained  288  works  Bartholdi's  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening 

by  128  contributors.  the  World"  arrived  in  New  York,  June  17,  on 

The  Nashville  Art  Association's  first  annual  the  steamer  *'  Isdre."    The  $100,000  needed  to 

exhibition  (March  81  to  April  27)  was  a  sue-  complete  the  pedestal  was  raised  through  the 

cess.  eflfbrts  of  the  New  York  "  World." 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  held  its  Happersberger's  statue  of  Garfield,  for  San 

spring  exhibition  in  April,  with  114  oil-paint-  Francisco,  was  cast  successfully  at  Nuremberg, 

ings,  89  water-colors,  and  other  works.  Germany. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  held  its  Richard  H.  Park's  Poe  memorial  was  un- 

fifth  annual  exhibition  of  contemporary  Ameri-  veiled,  May  4,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 

can  art  (May  5  to  June  2)  with  212  works,  of  New  York. 

which  186  were  oils,  11  water-colors,  2  pastels,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  statue  of  the  "  Pilgrim," 

and  18  pieces  of  sculpture.  erect^  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  by  the 

The  art  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Exposi-  New  England  Society,  was  unveiled  on  June  6. 

tion,  Louisville,  Ey.,  opened  on  Aug.  15  with  William  G.  Turner's  statue  of  Commodore 

419  pictures  by  American  artists,  of  which  56  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  unveiled  at  Newport, 

were  water-colors.  R.  I.,  Sept.  10. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  statue  of  the  late  William 

Interstate  Industrial  Exposition   of  Chicago  Earl  Dodge,  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway 

(Sept.  2  to  Oct  17),  the  art  exhibit  comprised  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  was  unveiled 

481  pictures,  including  827  in  oils  and  104  in  Oct  22.  The  pedestal,  a  fountan,  was  designed 

water-colors  and  pastels.  by  Richard  M.  Hunt. 

^  The  art  department  of  the  St  Louis  Exposi-  ILOEIDA.    State  GeremaeBt— The  following 

tion  (Sept.  9  to  Oct.  24)  comprised  895  works,  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

inolnaing  Louis  Berond's  great  canvas  (thirty  emor,  Edward  A.  Perry,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 

feet  by  forty  feet),  "  Henry  III  at  Venice,"  ant-Governor,  Milton  H.  Mabry ;  Secretary  of 
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State,  Jobn  L.  Crawford ;  Comptroller,  Will-  For  the  inoorporation  ofpreebyteries  in  the  State, 
iam  D.  Barnes;  Treasurer,  Edward  8.  Grill;  An Mt re<x)OTl2ing ^e Florida U^^ 
Attorney .  Genera;  C.  M.  Cooper  ;  Soperin-  h-««  « the  tlnivenity  of  the  State, 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Rue-  A  State  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  doDar  is 
Bell:  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  levied  for  each  of  the  years  1885  and  1886, 
C.  L  Mitchell.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  with  power  in  the  Governor  to  reduce  the  rate 
Chief-Justice,  George  Q.  McWhorter;  Associ-  ^^  practicable.    The  counties,  for  their  pur- 
ate  Justices,  Gooige  P.  Raney  and  R.  B.  Van  posea  (with  certain  exceptions),  may  levy  not 
Yalkenburgh.  more  than  six  mills  on  a  dollar,  provided  that 
Ugidaflfo  ScsriM*-— The  Legislature  met  on  they  shall  levy  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than 
Jan.  6,  and  aiyoumed  on  Feb.  12.    Wilkinson  two  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar  for  whooh. 
Call,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  IJnited  States  The  act  for  calling  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
Senator.    The  following  are  the  chief  acts  of  ^^^  provided  that  it  should  meet  at  Tallahas- 
the  session  *  ^e«  o^  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  and  con- 
To  provide  for  the  aaeessment  and  oollection  of  «?^,.^^  i^®.  "members,  apportioned  as  members 
taxes  on  railroads  and  the  properties  thereof  for  the  ^'  ^^^  Legislature  are,  to  be  chosen  on  the  first 
years  1879, 1860,  and  1881,  as  to  which  there  was  no  Tuesday  of  May. 

«M««8™ent.                              CoDstttadeik — Members  of   the    convention 

To  enforce  the  awessment  and  collection  of  taxes  xrfit^  AlAotAH   nnntnAnt  tn  th«  iwt    on  \la^  R 

on  certain  lands  sranted  to  the  St.  John's  KaUway  Z^^  elected,  pursuant  W)  tne  act,  on  «ay  0. 

Company.  They  were  classified  as  follows:  Democrats, 

In  relation  to  the  apportionment  ofthe  one-mill  State  88;  Republicaus,  22;  Independents,  2;  Inde- 

tax  for  school  purposes.  pendent  Democrat,  1.     Seven   were  colored 

To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  men.    The  convention  met  on  June  9  and  ad- 

T  pit>vide  for  the  Issue  oi  bonds  in  exchange  for  J?urned  on  Aug.  8,  having  framed  a  Constitu- 

the  bonds  of  the  Sute  of  Florida  belonging  to  the  '^o°»   "^®  ™*^  features  of  winch   are  given 

common- school  fond,  seminaiy  fund,  and  Agricultu-  below.    The  Legislature  is  to  consist  of  not 

ral  College  ftind  of  the  State.  more  than  thirty -two  Senators,  elected  by  dis- 

tffiSTas*!!"^™^''''^  ^^^"^^  ^  ^^'  ^^'  *"^^*  ^^^  ^®°'  y^®'®  <^°®  ^*^^  ^®^°«  ^^^^^ 

ThV^neii  aiipiipriation  bUl  for  1885  and  1886.  bienniaMy),  and  not  more  than  sixty-eirfit  Rep- 
To  provide  an  annuity  for  disabled  soldiere  and  resentatives,  elected  for  two  years.    The  Rep- 
sailors  of  the  State  of  Florida.  resentatives  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
To  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  census  of  the  State  counties    according  to  population,   bnt  each 

^^Appmpriatlng  $85,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Con-  ^.^^Lt^Vrr  **  ^^*  ''"*''  ""^  ''''  ''''''°*^ 

Btitutfonil  Convention.  ^^^^  ^^an  three. 

To  provide  for  the  management  of  the  State  Asy-  The  regular  sessions  of  the  Le^slature  shall  be  held 

lum  for  Indigent  Lunatics.  biennially,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 

To  allow  parties  to  testiJfV  in  divorce  suits.  first  Monoay  in  April,  ▲.  d.  1687,  and  on  the  cor- 

To  provide  for  the  introduction  in  evidence  of  con-  responding  day  of  every  second  year  thereafter,  hot 

veyanccs  and  certified  copies  of  conveyances  aoknowl-  the  Qovemor  may  convene  the  same  in  extra  Kcssion 

edged  or  proved  and  recorded.  by  bis  proclamation.    Begular  sessions  of  the  Lefns- 

To  detemune  the  priority  of  deeds  and  other  in-  lature  may  extend  to  si:^  days,  but  no  specisl  ses- 

struments  of  record.  sion  convened  by  the  Governor  shall  exceed  twen^ 

To  provide  a  general  law  for  the  adoption  of  chil-  days, 

dren.  The  pay  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 

To  authorize  railroad  and  canal  companies  of  the  Benresentatives  shall  not  exceed  six  dollars  a  day. 

State  to  condemn  private  property.  ana  mileage  not  to  exceed  ten  cents  a  mile  each  way. 

To  reflate  the  adnuRslon  of  foreign  and  domestic  No  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 

surety  companies  to  do  busineHS  in  the  Stato.  tives  shall,  during  tlie  time  fbr  which  he  was  elected. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  boards  of  health  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any  civil  office  under  the 

in  and  for  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  Constitution  of  this  State,  that  has  been  created,  or 

To  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  in  cities  and  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  inoreaaed, 

towns  for  water-works  ana  fire-protection.  during  such  time. 

To  dissolve  insolvent  municipal  incorporations,  and  No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office  or  appointment 

to  provide  provisional  governments  for  the  same.  under  the  United  States  or  this  Stato  shall  be  eligibk 

To  prevent  excessive  rates  of  tariff  over  any  tele-  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature, 

gmph  or  cable  company  within  the  State,  Each  law  enacted  in  the  Legislature  shall  embrace 

A  mechanics'  lien  law.  but  one  subject,  and  matter  properly  connected  thei&> 

To  require  carriere  in  the  Stete  to  receive,  convey,  with,  which  subject  shall  be  briefly  expressed  in  the 

and  deliver  freight  as  agreed  upon  with  shippers.    *  title ;  and  no  law  shall  be  amended  or  revised  by  ref- 

To  give  laborers  em^aiired  in  unloading  vessels  a  erenoe  to  its  title  only ;  but  in  such  case  the  act,  as 

first  lien  on  such  vef^sels  for  their  wages.  revised,  or  section,  as  amended,  shall  be  rs-enacted 

Begulating  the  sale  of  beef  under  certain  circura-  and  published  at  length, 

stances.  The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  special  or  local  laws 

To  define  what  are  food-fish,  and  for  the  Airther  in  any  of  the  following  enumerated  cases :  that  is  to 

protection  thereof.  say,  regulatiuf^  the  jurisdiction  and  duties  of  any  daa? 

For  the  protection  of  oysters.  ot  officers,  except  municipal  officers,  or  for  the  pan- 
To  fix  the  liability  of  owners  or  operatore  of  log-  ishment  of  crime  or  misdemeanor ;  regplsting  the 
drives  or  ditohes  in  certain  cases.  practice  of  courto  of  Justice,  except  municipal  oouzts ; 

To  punish  the  carryin^^  of  concealed  weapons.  providing;  for  changing  venue  of  civil  and  criminal 

AutDoriziuff  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  committee  cases;  granting  divorces;  changing  the  names  of  per- 
to  invef^ti^te  and  ascertain  what  quantity  of  land  tiie  sons :  vacating  roads;  snmmoninj;  and  empaneling 
Atlantic  and  Qulf  Canal  and  Okeechobee  Land  Com-  grand  and  petit  luries,  and  providing  for  their  com- 
pany has  reclaimed.  pensatlon ;  for  the  assessment  and  oollection  of  taxes 
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for  State  and  oonnty  pnrpofles ;  for  opening  and  oon-  a  dtiaen  of  the  United  Statea,  or  that  ahall  have  da- 
dooting  elections  for  State  and  oounty  officers,  and  for  dared  hie  intention  to  become  such  in  conformity  to 
deaignating  the  places  of  voting ;  for  the  sale  of  real  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  shall  have  re- 
estate  belonging  to  minoN,  estates  of  decedents,  and  sided  and  had  his  habitation,  domicile,  home,  and 
of  penoDs  laboring  under  kttol  disabilities ;  re^at-  place  of  permanent  abode  in  Florida  for  one  year, 
ing  the  fees  of  officers  of  the  State  and  county ;  ji^ving  and  in  the  county  for  six  months,  shall,  in  such  coun- 
efract  to  informal  or  invalid  deeds  or  wills ;  lejo^itimiz-  ty,  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector  at  all  eleotionB  under 
ing  children ;  providing  for  the  adoption  of  children ;  tLis  Constitution. 

reueviDg  minora  from  legal  disabiUties ;  and  for  the  The  Lcjnalature,  at  its  first  session  after  the  ratifi- 

establi^ment  of  ferriea.  cation  of  wis  Constitution,  shall  provide  by  law  for 

No  local  or  spedal  bill  ahall  be  passed,  unless  no-  the  registration  of  all  the  legally  qualified  voten  in 

tice  of  the  intention  to  apply  therefor  shall  have  been  each  county,  and  for  the  returns  of  elections ;  and 

published  in  the  lo^ity  where  the  matter  or  thinf  shall  also  provide  that  after  the  completion,  ftx>m  time 

to  be  affected  may  be  situated,  which  notice  shall  to  time,  of  such  registration,  no  peraon  not  duly  regis- 

state  the  substance  of  the  contemplated  law,  and  shall  tared  according  to  law  shall  be  allowed  to  vote.    The 

be  published  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  introduo-  JUegialature  mav  make  the  payment  of  a  capitation-tax 

lion  into  the  Legislature  of  such  bill,  and  in  the  man-  a  prerequisite  for  voting, 

ner  to  be  provicMd  by  law.  The  Legialature  ahaunave  power  to  provide  for  isau- 

Lotteries  are  prohibited  in  this  State.  ing  State  oooda  only  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  in- 

The  Legislature  shall  establish  a  uniform  system  of  vasion  or  suppressing  insurrection,  or  for  the  purpose 

county  and  municipal  government,  which  shall  be  of  redeeming  or  refunding  bonds  already  iaaued,  at  a 

applicable,  except  in  oaeea  where  local  or  spedal  lawa  lower  rate  of  interest. 

are  provided  by  the  Legislature  that  may  be  inoon-  No  tax  shall  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  any  char- 

aistent  therewitn.  tered  company  of  the  State,  nor  for  paying  interest  on 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  for  any  bonds  issued  by  such  chartered  companies,  or  by 

incorporating  such  educational,  agricultural,  meohan-  counties,  or  by  corporations,  for  the  above-mentioned 

ical,  mining,  and  other  useAil  companiea  or  aasocia-  piupoee. 

tions  aa  mav  be  deemed  necessary.  Tne  credit  of  the  State  ahall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned 

Laws  shall  be  passed  regulating  eleotiona,  and  pro-  to  any  individual,  oompanv,  corporation,  ur  assoda- 

hibitlnff,  under  adequate  penaltiea,  all  undue  influ*  tion ;  nor  ahaD  the  State  oecome  a  joint  owner  or 

ence  thereon  from  power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other  stockholder  in  any  company,  aasodation,  or  corporis 

improper  practice.  tion.  The  Legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  county. 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  d^,  borough,  township,  or  incorporated  district,  to 

the  people  or  appointment  by  the  Qovemor  of  aU  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company,  association,  or 

State  and  county  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for  corporation,  or  to  obtain  or  appropriate  money  for,  or 

by  thia  Constitution,  and  fix  by  law  their  duties  and  to  loan  its  credit  to,  any  corporation,  assodation,  in- 

oompensation.  atitution,  or  individual. 

The  Governor's  veto  may  be  overcome  by  a  .Carried  women  arts  serared  in  tteir  righto 

two-third  vote  of  each  honee.    The  Goverior  ?'  P^P""^' -  ^  "'J^™  «?  fr**,?"]*!?"  '^?^' 

is  to  be  elected  for  four  years.    He  may  veto  "*  J'"l"'**4  ?<";   P^.  P"n«P"l  ?<'.«'«  8*»t» 

separate  items  of  an  appropriation  bill.    There  «»^i  '""I*  "  »»  ^  invested,  and  the  income 

is  to  be  no  LieutenantSovernor.    A  Secretary  ""^  '»«■  the  support  of  schools.  There  is  to  be 

of  Stote,  Attorney-General,  Comptroller,  Treas-  *°  •nj"»^  ^tate  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 

urer.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  f"'  »«^o«,l  POTjoses,  and  a  county  tax  of  from 

OoramisSoner  of  Agrionltnre,  are  to  be  elMted  *•"«?  **;!j«.™"''  °"  *?«,??'l^-  ^T'^l**  T^ 

for  four  years.    Thi  saUry  of  the  Governor  is  ^  ^'^^ed  into  school  districts,  and  the  tax- 

fixed  at  $8,600  a  year ;  of  the  Comptroller  and  VV^n  thereof  may  levy  a  distnot  tw  of  not 

Treasurer,  at  $8,000  each;  and  off  the  other  «o«eding  three  milfs  on  the  doOar.  Not  more 

offimals  nimed,  at  $1,600  e^b.    These  may  be  *•!"»  *»»  ?»™«1  schools  sha^l  be  established, 

increased  or  diminUhed  by  the  Legislature  after  The  w^ools  for  white  and  colored  children  are 

eight  years  from  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitu-  ^.^  separate.    M«rn^  between  white  and 

tion.    The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Su-  <^'<"~  peraaaB  is  forbidden, 

preme  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  criminal  courto,  Theproperty  of  sU  ooiporatlons,  except  the  prop- 

r. »_  ^„„ JL   ..„„_♦_  t,.A^    .n.1  <«.><...>.  V>  erty  of*  oorporstion  which  shsll  construet  s  ship  or 

county  courts,  county  judges,  and  justices  of  ^^  oM«l^«ro«s  the  Peninsula  of  Florid*,  if  the 

the  peace.    The  anpreme  Oourt  has  appellate  Lefpslatoie  should  so  enact,  whether  heretofore  or 

and  supervisory  jurisdiction,  and  oonsisto  of  hereafter  inoorponted,  ehall  be  «ub{ec^  to  taxation 

three  justices  elected  for  six  years,  one  being  ;«>1«» .  •<«*  proper^  be  hold  and  need  exdurfyely 

chosen  every  two  years.    Seven  Oironit  jndges  ^  "^J^SJJt.w^^SS.JSJ'"'*''*^'  •^'***"^' '""" 

(one  for  each  Circuit)  are  to  be  appointed  by  ^f^„  Le({i»l«tureVinvei!tod  with  ftiU  power  to  pass 

the  Governor,  and  conOrmed  by  the  Senate,  lsw«  for  the  oomction  of  abuses  and  to  prevent  un- 

for  six  years.    The  Circuit  Courts  are  the  tri-  just  discrimination  and  exceteive  charges  by  persons 


coanty  a  crlmiDal  oourt  of  record,  held  by  a  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  or 

judge  appointed  by  Uie  Governor  and  Senate  common  carrier  in  this  State  shall  grant  a  ftw  pase, 

fAP  fnnr  VMLM.     The  inatioMi  of  thft  Snnreme  <>'  discount  the  fiu^  paid  by  the  pubbc  generally,  to 

for  four  years,     ine  juatices  ^^^^®  °°P"™j  any  member  of  the  L^sUture,  or  to  any  sahiricd  offl. 

Court  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  rear,  aud  eer  of  thia  State,  imd  the  Legislature  shaU  prohitnt 

the  Circuit  Judges  of  $2,500.   Geaeral  elections  the  granting  or  receiving  such  tne  pass,  or  fare  at  a 

are  biennial  in  even  years.  discount,  by  suitable  penalties. 

Every  male  peiaon  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeaia  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must  be 

and  upward,  that  ahall,  at  the  time  of  registration,  be  proposed  by  three  fifths  of  each  house,  and 
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ratified  by  the  people  at  a  general  election.  If 
two  thirds  of  each  house  propose,  and  the 
people  at  a  general  election  approve,  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  may  be  held.  This  pro- 
posed Constitution  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  1886,  which  is  the  day  of  the  general 
election.  The  following  article  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  separate  vote : 

The  Board  of  County  Commisaioners  of  eooh  ooun^ 
in  the  State,  not  oftener  than  onoe  in  eveiy  two  yean, 
upon  the  application  of  one  fourth  of  the  rogisterea 
voters  of  any  county,  ahall  call  and  provide  for  an 
election  in  the  oountv  in  wnich  application  in  made, 
to  decide  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
wines,  or  beer  shall  be  prohibited  therein,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  a  nugority  vote  of  tnose 
voting  at  the  election  called  under  this  section,  which 
election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law  for  holding  general  elections :  I^oinded,  That 
intoxicating  liquors^  either  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt, 
shall  not  be  sold  m  any  election  district  in  which  a 
majority  vote  was  cast  against  the  same  at  the  said 
election.  Elections  under  this  section  shall  be  held 
within  sixty  days  Ax>m  the  time  of  ptesenting  said 
application ;  but  if  any  such  election  should  thereby 
take  place  within  sixty  days  of  any  State  or  national 
election,  it  shall  be  held  within  sixty  days  after  any 
such  State  or  national  election. 

The  Leg;islature  shall  provide  neoeasaiy  laws  to 
cany  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

PopvlatloB* — The  following  table  gives  some 
of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1885 : 


OOUNTUES. 


Alscbna. , 

Baker 

Bradford...., 
Brevard.....  , 

Calhoun 

Clay. 

Columbia. . . . , 

Bade 

Bnval 

Eacaznbia 

Franklin. 

Gadsden , 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

Hillsboroogh. , 

Holmes 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Lafliyette 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe 

Naflsan 

Oraoffe 

Polk 

Pntnam 

St  John's.... 
8anta  Boss . . . 

Bnmter 

Bnwannee . . . , 

Taylor 

Volnfto 

Waknlla 

Walton 

Washington . . 


Total. 


InbaUtaaU. 

ranni. 

Se,S55 

876 

2,890 

180 

6,815 

551 

2,876 

454 

2,094 

225 

4,817 

174 

11,187 

928 

882 

22 

21,966 

948 

17,050  • 

19 

2,297 

9 

11.406 

995 

7.255 

906 

7,178 

546 

8,285 

584 

8,228 

849 

16,728 

1,186 

15,678 

758 

4.080 

200 

17,447 

174 

6,678 

484 

1,825 

182 

14,697 

1,758 

^4S4 

434 

17,866 

1,522 

15,040 

160 

8,619 

206 

15,425 

1.252 

6,628 

558 

9.570 

201 

5,714 

81 

7,482 

122 

9,427 

954 

8,876 

620 

2,182 

216 

6,667 

50 

2,896 

200 

4,747 

288 

^089 

260 

842,551 

19,572 

DmOm  ftr 
Manafro-  year  end- 


tOffM. 

tag  JoiM 

1,  188C 

180 

•  120 

2 

16 

84 

6 

20 

18 

86 

97 

85 

"m" 

14 

147 

9 

84 

122 

7 

09 

85 

24 

66 

6 

16 

6 

58 

17 

180 

21 

129 

8 

60 

10 

16 

288 

5 
7 

98 
10 
47 
18 
18 
4 


28 
9 


22 
45 

825 
88 

107 
86 
98 
48 
81 

146 
57 
49 
48 
87 
19 
14 


696       2,7n 


The  population  in  1880  was  269,498,  a  gain  in 
five  years  of  78,058,  or  about  24  per  cent. 


FRANCEy  a  republic  in  western  Europe.    The 
republic  was  proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1870.    The 
Constitution  was  adopted  Feb.  25,   1875,  by 
the  National  Assembly  elected  in  1871.    The 
electoral  laws  were  altered  in  1884  and  1885. 
The  Ohamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage  under  the  icrutin  eTarrandiMement, 
which  was  adopted  Nov.  11, 1875.    Each  ar- 
rondissement  is  represented  by  a  deputy,  and, 
if  its  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000,  by  ad- 
ditional deputies  for  each  100^000  or  part  of 
100,000  beyond  that  number.    The  number  of 
electors  in  1881  was  10,179,345.    The  number 
of  deputies  is  657.    The  Senate  is  composed  of 
800  members,  75  of  whom  were  chosen  for  life, 
the  Senate  electing  the  successors  of  deceased 
members.    The  Senate  bill  of  1884  provides 
that  vacancies  in  the  life-senatorships  oocurring 
in  the  fnture  shall  be  filled  with  senators  elect- 
ed by  the  departments  for  tlie  ordinary  term 
of  nine  years.    The  remaining  225  are  elected, 
75  every  three  years,  by  the  departments  and 
provinces.     They   are  chosen    by   senatorial 
electors,  elected  to  represent  each  of  the  com- 
munes and  municipalities,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  Council  General  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  department,  who  possess  votes  €X 
officio.    As  the  life  senatorships  expire,  the 
other  75  seats  will  gradually  be  distributed 
among  the  departments  proportionately  to  the 
population.    The  act  -of  1884  disqualified  all 
princes  of  deposed  dynasties  from  sitting  in 
the  Senate.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected 
for  four  years.    The  National  Assembly  meets 
annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January, 
and  roust  remain  in  session  five  months.    The 
President  of  the  Republic  can  call  an  extraor- 
dinary session,  and  is  compelled  to  do  so  if 
one  half  of  the  members  of  each  chamber  unite 
in  demanding  it.    The  two  chambers  possess 
equal  and  concurrent  powers  of  legialatioa; 
but  all  financial  measures  must  originate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.    The  members  of  both 
houses  receive  pay,  senators  15,000,  and  depu- 
ties 9,000  francs  per  annum.    The  executive 
head  of  the  republic  is  the  President,  who  is 
elected  for  the  term  of  seven  years  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  deputies  and  senators  in  Joint  ses- 
sion.   The  President  has  tbe  disposal  of  the 
military  forces,  makes  all  appointments,  civil 
and  military,  and  can  propose  legislation ;  but 
all  acts  must  be  counterngned  by  the  minis- 
ters, who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
are  responsible  to  the  chambers.  The  President 
of  the  Kepublic  is  Francois  P.  Jules  Gr^vy,  bom 
in  1818,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  1876  to  1879 ;  elected  Jan.  80, 1879. 

Area  aad  Pipalattsn.  —  In  1866  the  area  <^ 
France  was  209.580  square  miles,  and  the  pop- 
ulation 88,067,064.  In  1872,  after  the  cession 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany  in  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  the  area  was  204,177 
square  miles,  and  the  population  86,102,921. 
In  1876  the  population  had  increased  to  86,- 
905.788,  and  m  1881  to  87,672,048.  The  pop- 
ulation present  at  the  time  of  the  census  of 
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Deo.  81,  1881,  was  87,405,290,  oompming  18,-  279,851  Belgians  in  the  department  of  the 
656,518  males  and  18,748,772  females.  There  Nord,  and  874,498  Bel^s  altogether,  165,818 
were  10,899,885  families,  an  average  of  8i  per-  Italians,  62,487  Spaniards,  59,028  Germans, 
sons  in  each  familj.  The  number  of  dwelling-  50,208  Swiss,  80,077  English,  20,282  Dutch, 
houses  was  7,609,464,  the  nomber  of  individual  12,090  Austro  -  Hungarians,  10,489  Russians, 
dwellings  10,720,826.  Of  the  inhabiUnts  of  There  were  besides  77,046  naturalized  foreign- 
Brittany  1,280,000  are  estimated  to  speak  the  ers.  The  number  of  sentences  for  crime  in 
Breton  tongue.  In  the  Pyrenees  there  are  1888  was  8,480 ;  the  number  of  convictions  for 
116,000  Basques,  and  in  Oorsica  and  Nice  about  minor  offenses,  punishable  with  imprisonment, 
800,000  persons  who  speak  Italian.  Of  the  122,888 ;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  cen- 
total  population  in  1881, 22,702,856  were  na-  tral  prisons  22,801,  including  6,206  women ; 
tives  of  the  communes  where  they  resided,  the  number  of  convicts  in  Guiana  and  l^ew 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  284,519 ;  Caledonia,  11,888.  The  following  cities  con- 
the  number  of  births,  987,944 ;  that  of  deaths,  tained  over  100,000  inhabitants  in  1881 :  Paris, 
841,101.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  2,289,928 ;  Lyons,  876,618 ;  Marseilles,  860,- 
78,947  in  1884,  96,848  in  1888,  97,027  in  1882,  099;  Bordeaux,  221,805;  Lille,  178,144;  Tou- 
108,229  in  1881,  61,840  in  1880,  96,667  in  1879,  louse,  140^289 ;  Nantes,  124,819;  St  Etienne, 
98,175  in  1878.  142,620  in  1877,  182,608  in  128,818;  Rouen,  105,906;  Havre,  105,867. 
1876,  105,918  in  1875,  and  172,948  in  1874.  He  Araj.— The  army  has  been  reorganized 
The  birth-rate,  which  was  81*1  per  thousand  since  the  Franco-German  War,  under  the  re- 
inhabitants  in  1827,  had  fallen  to  22'8  in  1871.  cruiting  law  of  1872  and  subsequent  acts. 
In  1878  it  was  26*1,  and  in  1888,  25*0.  While  Every  Frenchman  is  liable  to  serve  in  tlie 
the  number  of  births  increased  very  little  be-  army  or  the  reserves  between  the  ages  of 
tween  1881  and  1884,  the  annual  mortality  twenty  and  forty  years.  Hy  the  law  of  1882 
rose  from  828,000  to  858,784.  the  annual  recruit  was  divided  into  two  classes, 

In  1884  the  number  of  births  was  987,758,  one  serving  three  years  in  the  active  army  and 

of  deaths  858,784.    In  the  departments  rav-  two  in  the  reserve,  and  the  other  only  one 

aged  by  the  cholera  and  some  others,  particn-  year  in  the  active  army.    Of  812,924  on  the 

larly  in  Nornandy,  in  thirty-nine  departments  conscription  lists  of  1888, 182,068  were  drafted 

altogether,  there  was  an  excess  of  deaths,  but  into  the  army,  and  7,206  into  the  navy.    The 

in  the  comparatively  poor  departments  of  Brit-  army,  as  provided  for  in  the  budget  for  1885, 

tany  a  considerable  excess  of  births.    The  ratio  has  a  total  strength  of  524,797,  inclnding  those 

of  illegitimate  births  was  1  in  11  of  the  whole  absent  on  leave,  etc.,  and  the  gendarmerie, 

number ;  the  ratio  of  births  to  the  population  which  numbers  26,865  men ;  deducting  the 

29  per  thousand ;  of  deaths,  27  per  thousand.  number  sick  and  absent,  the  strength  was  488,- 

Theemigrationinl882,exclQsive  of  Algeria,  983  men.  The  expenditure  on  the  army  in 
was  5,100,  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  1884  amounted  to  716,818,580  francs.  The 
numbering  2,737,  those  to  the  Argentine  Re-  strength  of  the  army  as  given  in  the  budget 
pnblio  1,402.  Emigration  to  Algeria  averaged  for  1884  was  as  follows:  staff,  4,088 ;  schools, 
8,000  a  year  in  the  lustrum  ending  with  1883.  2,720 ;  administrative,  medical,  and  unclassi- 
The  rural  population  in  1881  was  65*2  per  fied,  8,468 ;  infantry,  892,879 :  administrative 
cent  of  the  total,  the  town  popuktion  84*8  troops  of  the  infiintry,  19,806;  cavalry,  68,- 
per  cenL  as  compared  with  24*42  per  cent  in  778;  artillery,  70,108;  engineers,  11,089;  train, 
1846.  Of  the  87,405,290  inhabitants  enumer-  11,858;  gendarmerie,  28,275;  garde  r6pub1i- 
ated,  18,249,209  were  dependent  on  agricult-  caine.  8,590;  mixed  companies,  8,708;  total, 
ure,  9,824.107  on  industry,  8,848,447  on  com-  524,797  men,  with  180,771  horses.  The  terri- 
merce,  800,741  on  transportation,  552,851  torial  army  and  its  reserves  have  their  individ- 
constituted  the  public  forces,  1,586,858  de-  ual  bodies  attached  to  certain  localities,  while 
pendent  on  professions,  2,121,178  lived  on  their  the  active  army  and  its  reserve  are  not  local- 
iDComes,  787,088  were  without  occupation,  and  ized.  The  total  military  strength  of  the  re- 
ef 191,816  the  occupations  were  unknown.  The  public,  inclusive  of  the  various  classes  of  re- 
agricidtural  population  comprised  2,425,500  serves,  is  about  2,500,000  men. 
fanners  worUng  their  own  lands,  with  1,588,-  He  Mavy.— The  French  naval  forces  comprise 


guns, 

2,834,925  in  their  families;  772,839  small  pro-  gnns;  or  46  ironclads  in  all,  with  588  guns; 

prietors  working  for  others,  with  employes  9  battery,  17  barbette,  and  21  third-class  cruis- 

nnmbering  660,218,  and    families  numbering  ers,  with  215,205  and  178  guns  respectively, 

8.0)9,484  persons ;  and  112,200  foresters,  era-  and  148  avisos,  transports,  gunboats,  snd  other 

ploying  105,048,  and  having  families  number-  unarmored  screw -steamers;  88  paddle-steara- 

ing  800,978  persons.    Of  the  persons  classed  ers,  45  sailing- vessels,  and  18  firs^cla8s  and 

as  professional,  one  half  were  public  officials.  40  second-class  torpedo-boats  and  9  vedettes : 

More  than  one  fifth  of  the  owners  of  land  are  total  effective  navy,  881   vessels,  with  1,670 

women.    There  were  1,001,090  foreigners  in  gans.    The  Amiral  Duperr6  has  14-inch  armor 

France  at  the  time  of  the  census,  inclnding  and  carries  4  guns  of  18|  inches  and  11  of  5^ 
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inches  oaliber.  The  Fondroyant,  Devastation, 
and  Caiman  have  the  same  thickness  of  armor, 
the  first  two  carrying,  like  the  Duperr^,  fonr  46- 
ton  gons,  heaides  four  of  28  tons,  the  Devastation 
being  armed  in  addition  with  six  smaller  guns. 
The  Caiman,  like  the  sister  ships  Indomptable 
and  Terrible,  which  have  18-inch  plates,  is 
armed  with  two  72-ton  guns  and  four  small-bores, 
the  latter  carrying  also  four  machine-guns  each. 
The  Furieuz  has  15|-inch  plates  and  carries  two 
46-ton  and  four  revolving  guns.  The  Fulminant 
and  Tonnerre,  armed  with  two  28-ton,  besides 
smaller  guns,  have  ll{-inch  armor.  There 
were  buUding  in  1884  the  Formidable  and 
Amiral  Bandin,  monster  ironclads,  with  armor 
17i  to  21f  inches  thick,  carrying  three  100-ton 
guns  each,  besides  smaller  ones ;  the  Requin,  a 
turret-ship  with  guns  mounted  en  barbette; 
and,  in  a  less  advanced  state,  6  other  first-dass 
irondads,  besides  2  of  the  second  class  and  8 
armored  gunboats,  8  cruisers,  12  torpedo-boats, 
and  other  vessels. 

Fbumces.  —  The  revenue  from  the  various 
sources  is  given  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
1886  as  follows : 

BECUPTS.  Wmet. 

Dlnct  tazfls,  FrtDoe 488^^890 

Direct  taxes.  Algeria 8,11^974 

BomalDB  ADd  foresta,  France 58,018,800 

Domalna  and  ibrasts,  Algeria 8,082,784 

Registration. 668.644,000 

Stamps 164,470,(HW 

Customs 812,148.000 

Excise,  etc 861,808,000 

Eailroad-tax 92,291.000 

Tobacco 879,061,000 

Varlons  Indireet  taxes     61,814,000 

Sugar 151,067,000 

Wfne 168,649,000 

Posts 188,788,000 

Tel^pbs....* 81,021,000 

Algeria,  Indirect  taxes 29,68^000 

Personal  property-tax,  France 49,946,000 

Personal  property-tax,  Algeria. 179,000 

Varlons  sooroea,  France. 91,681,811 

Yarlons  sooroea,  Algeria 1,021,218 

Total  ordlnaiy  revenue 8,048,720,927 

Budget  of  spedal  receipts 469,746,476 

Total 8,618,467,402 

The  disbursements  under  the  various  heads 
are  set  down  as  follow . 

EXPENDITURES.  Vnne*. 

PnbHe  debt  and  donations. 1,826,178.244 

General  serrice  of  ministries 20.146,970 

Collection  of  taxes,  etc 18^&80,2S8 

Repayments,  etc 12,886,000 

Justice 88,944,400 

Worship 61,096,066 

Foreign  Aflklrs 14,607,400 

MlntstiTofthe  Interior 66,687,694 

General  OoTcmment  of  Algeria 8,094,246 

Poets  and  telegraphs. ...  142,488.000 

Ministry  of  War ; 696306.280 

Marine  service 200.000,000 

Colonial  service 84,420.000 

Instruction 187,648,628 

Finearts 16,702,806 

Ministry  of  Commerce 1 8,988,998 

Mlnlstryof  Agriculture 4aft22,698 

Public  Works,  ordinarv  servloe 101.867,166 

Public  Works,  eztraordinaiy  service 86.28^218 

Total  ordinaiT  expenditure 8,048,644,744 

Budget  of  special  expenditures : 

Ministry  of  Finance 188,424,005 

Mlnlstryof  the  Interior...... 266.116,600 

Ministry  of  Instruction 16,069,800 

Various  expenditures 4.146.670 

Total 8,618,291,219 


The  above  sum  does  not  include  the  budget 
pour  ordre,  consisting  of  the  expenditures  for 
the  special  services  of  the  mint,  the  nataoxud 
printiug-office,  the  Le^on  of  Honor,  the  ma* 
rine  invalids,  and  the  state  railroads.  *An  ex- 
traordinary budget  for  public  works,  war,  and 
marine  and  colonies  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced, amounting  to  209,994,496  francs,  mak- 
ing the  total  expenditures  8,861,188,867  francs. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  five 
years  preceding  were  as  follow,  in  francs ;  ^e 
actual  receipts  and  expenditures  being  fdven 
tor  the  first  two  years,  the  provisional  returns 
for  the  next  two,  and  the  revised  estimates  for 
1884: 
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18S0 
1881 
1882 
1888 

1884 


8,680,828,284 
8,689,409,797 
8^664,268,289 
8,668,868,016 
8,864,786,178 


8,864,6n,728 
8,688.4ie.S7S 
8,684,677^109 

8,714,47B,186 
8,88^4eS,49« 


The  practice  of  showing  a  small  surplus  in 
the  estimates,  which  turns  into  a  large  deficit 
in  the  final  accounts,  has  been  followed  by  all 
the  Governments  of  France.  In^  presenting 
the  supplementary  budget  the  minister  said 
that  the  heavy  charge  for  public  works  would 
be  reduced  each  year,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
budgets  for  1884  and  1885.  The  construction 
of  railroads  was  severely  criticised,  and  the  sug^ 
gestion  was  made  by  Opposition  deputies  that 
the  state  lines,  which  were  mismanaged  and 
their  patronage  abused  for  political  purposes, 
should  be  sold.  The  war  expenditures  also 
should  grow  much  lighter  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  military  reorgaoization  and  the  * 
fortifications  of  the  frontier.  The  deficits 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to 
1881  amoimted  to  809,214,661  francs;  since 
that  year  and  down  to  1884  an  additional  de- 
ficiency of  881,877,990  francs  had  arisen.  In 
July,  1886,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the 
issue  of  819,000,000  francs  in  treasury  bonds, 
running  thirty  years,  the  proceeds  to  be  ex- 
pended on  schools  and  parish  roads. 

The  public  debt  in  1885  amounted  to  19,- 
656,045,076  francs,  consisting  of  12,023,256,- 
166  francs  of  8  per  cent,  rente,  6,789,786,756 
francs  of  new  4i  per  cent.,  881,860,755  francs 
of  old  4^  per  cent.,  and  11,152,400  francs  of 
4  per  cent,  funds.  The  conversion  of  5  per  cent, 
rente  into  4}  per  cent,  rente,  effected  in  July, 
1888,  reduced  ttie  annual  interest  by  about  25,- 
000,000  francs.  The  interest  charge  in  1886 
was  706,116,867  francs.  Besides  the  consoli- 
dated funds  there  is  a  floating  debt,  amounting 
to  1,095,788,100  francs  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  and 
other  redeemable  obligations,  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure of  404,588,461  francs  in  1886,  and 
annuities  requiring  166,401,785  francs.  The 
rente  was  held  by  nearly  4,100,000  individuals 
in  1888. 

Ciwinerce.— The  value  of  the  general  imports 
in  1888  was  $1,186,183,100,  of  the  special  im- 
ports $927,229,900;    of  the  general  exports 
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$880,408,100,  of  the  special  exports  $666,216,-  increased  89  per  cent  between  1878  and  1888, 

700.    Since  1876  there  has  been  an  annaal  the  largest  increase  being  in  machinery,  iron 

excess  of  imports  over  exports,  in  the  special  ships,    metal    wares,  woolens,    cottons,    and 

commerce,  amounting  for  the  eight  jears  to  leather.    The  export  of  silk  goods,  which  fell 

$1,685,000,000.    There  was  also  daring  the  off  from  801,419,000  francs  in  1878  to  226,- 

same  period  an  excess  in  the  imports  of  specie  745,000  francs  in  1878,  rose  again  to  801,200,- 

amoonting  to  aboat  $304,000,000.    The  special  000  francs  in  1888.    Raw  silk  and  cocoons 

imports  of  coin  and  bullion  in  1888  amounted  were  exported  in  1888  to  the  value  of  165,591,- 

to  $^28,178,000,  the  exports  to  $44,588,000.  152  francs. 

Since  the  tariff  reductions  of  1860  the  special  In  1879  and  1880,  the  years  of  large  grain 

commerce  returns  no  longer  indica^  correctly  importations,  the  United  States  ranked  first 

the  French  consumption  of  foreign  products  or  amon^  the  importing  countries  in  French  com- 

the  exportation  of  French  products.    An  anal-  roerce,  but  in  1888  fell  to  the  sixth  place,  with 

ysis  of  the  returns  shows  the  net  importation  $68,000,000  of  imports,  England  coming  first 

of  the  leading  articles  in  1888  to  have  been  of  with  $184,000,000,  then  Belgium  with  $95,- 

the  following  amounts  in  millions  of  dollars :  000,000,  and  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  next 

raw  silk,  81 ;  silk  waste,  4;  cotton,  81 ;  wool,  in  order.    The  special  exports  from  France  to 

58 ;  flax,  8 ;  hemp,  8 ;  jute,  4;  hides  and  skins,  the  United  States  in  1888  were  $67,569,800  in 

21 ;  lard  and  tallow,  7 ;  timber,  10 ;  gums,  25 ;  value,  being  only  exceeded  by  the  exports  to 

copper,  8 ;  cabinet- wood,  4 ;  cattle,  29 ;  colo-  England,  $174,894,800  in  amount,  and  those  to 

nial  products,  49 ;  coal,  80 ;  wines,  27 ;  cereals,  Belgium,  valued  at  $90,980,200.    The  imports 

71.    The  values  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  1888  were 

imports  in  the  principal  articles  of  French  pro-  valued  at  $26,467,000 ;   of   grain  and  flour, 

duction  were  in  milhons  of  dolUirs  as  follow :  $19,501,000,  an  increase  of  $10,985,000;  of 

manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  lard,  tallow,  and  grease,  $5,998,500 ;  of  tobac- 

jute,  104;   domestic  sugar,  20;   brandy  and  co,  $8,804,000 ;  of  petroleum,  $4,480,000.   The 

spirits,  9;  dressed  skins,  12;   leather  manu-  special  exports  of  silk  manufactures  to  the 

factures,  25 ;  jewelry,  18 ;  metal  manufactures.  United  States  in  1888  amounted  to  $17,205,* 

10;  fancy  goods,  17;  wearing-apparel,  11.  000;  woolen  goods,  to  $17,698,000;  dressed 

The  total  value  of  the  special  imports  in  hides  and  skins,  to  $2,678,000 ;  cotton  manu- 
1883,  comprising  the  imports  destined  for  home  factures,  to  $2,144,000;  feathers,  to  $2,814,- 
consumption,  was  4,804,849,000  francs,  against  000 ;  wine,  to  $2,318,000.  The  exports  from 
4,821,825,000  francs  in  1882;  the  value  of  the  the  United  States  to  France,  as  given  in 
special  exports  was  8,451,872,000  francs,  the  United  States  official  returns,  were  55 
against  8,574,856,000  francs  in  1882.  The  million  dollars  in  1888,  64  in  1882.  70  in 
special  commerce  of  1884,  according  to  the  1881,  99  in  1880,  and  98  in  1879,  while  the 
preliminary  estimates,  amounted  to  4,525,967,-  French  returns  make  the  imports  from  the 
000  francs  of  imports  and  8,850,100,000  francs  United  States  into  France  68  millions  in  1888, 
of  exports.  The  imports  of  articles  of  food  are  75  in  1882,  97  in  1881,  141  in  1880,  and  188  in 
given  as  1,499,507,000  francs  in  1884,  against  1879.  The  imports  into  the  United  States 
1,617,167,000  francs  in  1888 ;  the  imports  of  from  France  are  given  in  the  American  reports 
raw  materials  as  2,194,255,000,  against  2,278,-  as  84  million  dollars  in  1888,  97  in  1882,  77  in 
627,000  francs;  of  manufactured  articles  as  1881,  74  in  1880,  and  56  in  1879;  and  in  the 
648,775,000,  against  704,450,000  francs;  of  French  official  returns  the  exports  from  France 
other  articles  as  188,480,000,  against  204,105,-  to  the  United  States  were  reported  to  be  of 
000  francs.  The  exports  of  manufactures  in  the  value  of  67  million  dollars  in  1888,  70  in 
1884  are  stated  as  1,722,811,000  francs,  against  1882,  61  in  1881,  64  in  1880,  and  58  in  1879. 
1,818,776,000  francs  in  1883 ;  of  artides  of  A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  Ameri- 
f ood  as  799,209,000,  against  828,858,000  francs ;  can  origin  are  credited,  in  the  French  returns, 
of  raw  materials  as  679,145,000,  against  655,-  to  England,  Belgium,  and  Qermany.  The  ex- 
993,000  francs ;  of  other  articles  as  149,435,-  ports  to  America  that  pass  through  foreign 
000,  against  153,745,000  francs.  The  imports  ports  are  in  like  manner  set  down  to  the  Euro- 
of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  148,236,000  pean  countries  which  are  their  first  destina- 
francs  in  1883,  the  exports  to  236,182,000  tion.  The  declared  value  of  exports  from 
francs.  The  imports  of  cereals  in  1883  were  France  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
valued  at  375,000,000  francs,  against  520,240,-  ing  Sept  30,  1884,  was  $67,782,266,  being 
000  in  1882,  519,727,000  in  1881,  788,505,000  $12,858,872  less  than  in  1883 ;  the  decrease 
in  1880,  and  859,876,000  in  1879  ;  the  exports  was  chiefly  in  merinos,  cashmeres,  and  miscel- 
in  1888  were  of  the  value  of  57,600,000  francs,  laneous  dress  goods,  wines  and  brandy,  silk 
against  56,800,000  in  1882.  The  imports  of  goods,  laces,  artificial  flowers,  jewelry,  glass- 
wines  in  1879  amounted  to  120,702,000  francs  ware,  and  works  of  art  There  was  an  in- 
and  the  exports  to  257,700,000  francs.  In  crease  in  drugs  and  medicines,  shawls,  fancy 
1883  the  imports,  which  have  exceeded  the  goods,  oils,  furniture,  and  woolen  cloth, 
exports  every  year  since  1880,  were  valued  at  The  returns  of  the  total  importations  of  mer- 
876,684,000,  and  the  exports  at  286,500,000  chandise  for  the  flrst  six  months  of  1885  show 
francs.    The  imports  of  manufactured  goods  a  small  decrease  as  compared  with  the  same 
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period  in  1884,  the  imports  of  raw  materials  1888,  and  the  production  from  107,941, M^  to 
oeing  abont  the  same,  manufactured  articles  108,758,426  hectolitres.  The  wine  production 
12,000,000  francs  less,  and  alimentary  articles  decreased  from  70,000,000  hectolitres  in  1869 
8,480,000  francs  less,  although  grain  imports  to  26,000,000  in  1879,  and  then  increased  to 
were  8,600,000  francs  more.  The  wine  import  86,000,000,  or  951,080,000  gallons,  in  1888. 
was  172,000,000  francs— 18,000,000  less  than  The  production  in  1882  was  815,915,662  gal- 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1884,  which  showed  Ions;  the  importation,  199,104,929  gallons; 
a  decrease  of  the  same  amount  as  compared  the  exportation,  69,169,706  gallons.  Consid- 
with  the  correspondmg  part  of  1888.  There  erable  quantities  of  wine  have  been  manufact- 
were  larger  imports  of  sugar,  coffee,  meat,  fats,  ured  of  late  rears  from  imported  raisins: 
codfish,  and  cheese,  and  smaller  imports  of  2,681,000  hectolitres  in  1888,  and  1,680,000  in 
olive-oil,  rice,  and  cattle.  The  imports  cft  silk.  1884,  and  from  the  residuum  of  the  wine- 
hemp,  guano,  oil-seeds,  timber,  and  coal  showed  press,  bj  adding  sugar  and  water,  1,255,000 
a  decrease,  and,  among  manufactured  articles,  hectolitres  in  1684.  The  wine-crop  of  1884 
those  of  worsted,  cotton,  linen,  and  hemp  was  84,780,726  hectolitres;  the  area  planted 
goods,  paper,  leather,  machinery,  tools,  hard-  to  vines  was  2,040,759  hectares — 405,241  less 
ware,  furniture,  and  vessels.  An  increase  is  than  in  1874,  and  65,000  less  than  the  pre- 
noted  in  worsted  thread,  linen  thread,  and  silk  ceding  year.  The  production  of  refined  sugar 
goods.  The  total  en>orts  increased  46,118,000  was  242,000,000  kilogrammes  in  1869.  In 
francs.  Jewelry,  silk  goods,  and  machinery  1876  it  reached  the  highest  point,  473,000,000 
show  a  considerable  falling  off.  The  export  kilogrammes,  and  subsequently  declined  to 
of  wine  increase  21,000,000  francs;  but  sugar  896,000,000  in  1888.  There  wt-re  1,204,146 
shows  a  falling  off  from  57,000,000  francs  in  acres  under  beet-root  in  1888,  yielding  822,- 
the  half-year  of  1883  to  87,169,000  in  1884,  808,120  cwt  of  sugar.  The  product  of  wool  in 
and  21,805,000  in  1886.  The  total  exoortation  1882  was  valued  at  88,272,6^8  francs ;  of  lard, 
of  alimentary  products  was  4,000,000  less  than  18,274,495  fruics.  The  product  of  the  New- 
in  the  first  half  of  1884.  foundland  oodfisheries  in  1888  was  46,998,870 

HaflgattoB.— The  total  number  of  vessels  en-  lbs. ;  of  the  Iceland  codfisheries,  28,841,701 
tered  and  cleared  at  French  ports  in  1888  was  lbs. ;  the  catch  of  herring,  81,249,460  lbs. ;  of 
58,198;  their  aggregate  burden,  22,028,000  mackerel,  14, 624,227  lbs.  The  estimated  wheat 
tons—an  increase  of  1,698,000  tons  as  com-  productof  1884  was  815,868,486 bushels;  acre- 
pared  with  1882.  Over  48  per  cent,  of  the  age,  17,289,175;  the  rye  product,  72,821,088 
tonnage  was  French.  The  United  States  ranks  bushels;  and  the  maslin  product,  19,806,489 
fourth  among  the  countries  having  maritime  bushels.  The  alcohol  product  in  1888  was 
intercourse  with  France,  the  commerce  of  58,126,010  gallons.  The  output  of  coal  in 
Great  Britain  being  represented  by  7,490,000  1888  was  21,446,199  tons;  the  importation, 
tons  of  the  total ;  that  with  Algeria  bv  2,189,-  9,258,112  tons;  the  exportation,  488,434  tons. 
000;  that  with  Spain  by  1,772,000;  that  with  The  production  of  iron  was  968,068  tons;  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  by  steel,  500,045  tons;  of  castings,  2,067,887  tons. 
1,868,000;  and  that  with  Italy  by  1,828,862;  The  live- stock  in  1888  included  2,868,728 
Russia,  Germany,  India,  the  Argentine  Repub-  horses,  11,766,482  cattle,  28,406,846  sbeep, 
lie,  Turkey,  and  Sweden  coming  next  in  sue-  and  6,710,775  hogs.  The  cnltivable  land  m 
cessive  order.  The  American  tonnage  entered  France  is  divided  into  5,550,000  separate  prop- 
at  French  ports  decreased  rapidly  from  188,447  erties.  The  surface  of  the  countoy  is  classi- 
in  1880  to  88,500  in  1883.  The  French  mer-  fied  in  the  cadastral  survey  as  follows:  land 
cantile  marine  numbers  14,827  sailing-vessels,  of  superior  quality,  utilized  for  orchards,  gar- 
inclusive  of  10,859  under  thirty  tons,  employ-  dens,  etc,  695,929  hectares;  cultivable  lands 
ing  48,808  seamen.  Their  aggr^ate  tonnage  and  lands  estimated  as  such,  including  build- 
is  686,191;  the  number  of  seamen,  76,403.  ing -lands,  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  26,178,657; 
The  steam  fleet  numbers  895  vessels,  of  an  meadow  and  pasture  lands,  4,998,280;  vine- 
aggregate  tonnage  of  467,488  tons,  employing  yards,  2,820,638 ;  woods,  8,397,131 ;  unculti- 
6,480  engineers  and  firemen  and  11,866  sea-  vated  lands,  6,746,800;  land  under  various 
men.  Of  the  1,003,679  tons  of  the  merchant  cultures,  702,829  hectares.  Of  the  cultivable 
fleet,  steam  and  sail,  in  1883, 513,687  represent  lands,  87,039,040  acres  were,  in  1888,  under 
the  vessels  engaged  in  long  voyages,  212,191  cereal  and  legximinous  crops,  yielding  742,176,- 
those  plying  in  European  and  M^iterranean  807  bushels.  The  value  of  the  mineral  product, 
waters,  108,844  those  employed  in  tiie  coast-  including  salt,  was,  in  the  census  year,  290,- 
ing  trade,  and  168,967  those  employed  in  bank  000,000  francs;  of  the  metallurgical  product, 
and  coast  fishing,  pilotage,  towing,  and  pleas-  653,000,000;  of  the  sugar  product,  211,000,000. 
ure-sailing.  Of  the  13,685,446  entered  in  1888,  The  national  income  is  estimated  at  23,711,- 
6,605,677  were  British,  4,553,272  French,  812,-  500,000  francs;  the  total  value  of  lands  and 
996  Italian,  673,972  German,  690,451  Norwe-  buildings  at  128,692,500,000  francs, 
gian,  and  444,264  Spanish.  SailrtaAb — The  railroad  system  of  France 

igrlcattne  mi  Indntry.— The  area  sown  to  increased  fh>m  9,086  kilometres  in  1860  to 

wheat  decreased  from  7,034,087  hectares  (1  27,191  in  1884.    The  state  advanced  to  the 

hectare  =  2^  acres)  in  1869  to  6,803,821  in  companies  809,931,478  franca,  m  capital  and 
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interest,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1888.  The  depnties  elected  to  the  npper  house,  28  were 
railroadB  are  nearly  all  in  the  bands  of  six  great  Ministerialists,  but  some  of  these  were  com- 
oompanies.  They  are  divided  into  the  old  and  mitted  to  Radical  measures  opposed  by  the 
the  new  networks.  The  old  network  has  a  Government.  The  result  gave  the  Ministerial 
total  length  of  10,877  kilometres,  of  which  Left  a  clear  minority,  and  deprived  the  Left 
4,913  kilometres  are  owned  by  the  Paris-Medi-  Oenter  of  the  casting  vote,  just  as  that  group 
terranean,  2,017  by  the  Paris-Orleans,  1,868  by  succeeded  in  1882  to  the  Simonite  Republi- 
the  Northern,  900  by  the  Western,  820  by  the  cans  who  frequently  voted  with  the  Reaction- 
Southern,  744  by  the  Eastern,  and  120  kilo-  ary  parties  against  the  Republicans, 
metres  in  Paris  by  minor  companies.  The  ChaBge  ef  UtravHCit — At  the  beginning  of 
total  length  of  the  new  network  is  10,998  1885  the  Ferrv  Cabinet,  constituted  Feb.  21, 
kilometres,  of  which  1,797  belong  to  the  Paris-  1888,  was  still  in  power.  Oen.  Oampenon, 
Mediterranean,  2,848  to  the  Paris-Orleans,  764  Minister  of  War,  resigned  January  4,  because 
to  the  Northern,  2,247  to  the  Western,  1,588  the  Cabinet  had  extended  the  operations  against 
to  the  Southern,  and  2,255  to  the  Eastern  China  beyond  the  Tonquin  delta,  and  weak- 
companies.  There  were,  besides,  on  Jan.  1,  ened  the  army  for  the  defense  of  France  by  the 
1884,  4,896  kilometres  belonging  to  the  state,  sending  out  of  re-enforcement!«.  Gen.  Lewal 
about  one  half  of  which  lines  were  worked  by  accepted  the  portfolio  and  asEu^bd  charge  of 
the  companies,  and  916  kilometres  belonging  military  operations  in  China,  which  had  pre- 
to  other  companies.  The  lines  of  the  new  viously  been  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
network,  which  are  built  with  a  view  to  public  of  the  Navy.  The  Tonquin  enterprise  and  the 
utility  and  are  not  expected  to  yield  immediate  war  with  China  were  never  popular  with  tlie 
profits,  receive  a  state  guarantee  of  4  per  cent.,  Radicals.  When  large  re-enforcements  were 
with  0'65  per  cent,  additional  for  a  sinking  sent  out  in  the  winter  aud  spring,  and  still 
fund.  In  tfuly,  1885,  France  had  81,000  kilo-  no  signal  success  was  obtained,  the  feeling  of 
metres  of  railroads,  the  gross  earnings  of  which  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  spread.  The  Cabi- 
amounted  to  1,160,000,000  francs  per  annum ;  net  was  suspected  of  withholding  information, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  was  228,000.  When  the  news  of  the  Langson  disaster  came, 
The  revenue  derived  fV'om  the  railroads  by  the  M.  Ferry  was  accused  of  keeping  back  the  dis* 
state  is  83,000,000  francs.  An  underground  patches.  M.  C16menceau  and  his  party  were 
railroad  for  Paris  has  been  authorized  by  the  joined  by  the  Reactionary  groups  in  an  attack 
legislature.  A  Hue  is  to  cross  the  city  from  on  the  ministry.  The  feeling  against  M.  Ferry 
north  to  south,  and  another  is  to  cross  it  from  out-of-doors  was  so  strong  that  the  various  Re- 
east  to  west,  running  up  one  bank  of  the  river  publican  groups  that  composed  his  party  could 
and  down  the  other.  not  longer  afford  to  recognize  him  as  their 

Tdegnpks* — ^The  state  telegraph  system  has  leader.     His  enemies  threatened  to  impeach 

been  worked  at  a  loss  ever  since  its  establish-  the  ministry  for  a  breach  of  the  Constitution, 

ment  in  1851.    The  total  length  of  lines  in  in  making  war  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 

1883  was  75,081  kilometres,  or  46,932  miles,  ment.    When  M.  Ferry  asked,  on  March  30,  for 

the  length  of  wire  232,451  kilometres.    The  an  extraordinary  credit  to  continue  the  war, 

number  of  messages  in  1882  was  26,174,567,  M.  C16menceau  declared  that  he  had  not  min- 

of  which  4,167,782  were  international.  isters  before  him,  but  ^^  accused  persons,'^  and 

THe  Saiatwia]  Heetitast—The  triennial  election  said  that  succor  must  be  sent  to  the  soldiers 
of  one  third  of  the  Senate,  held  under  the  new  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  but  ^*  there  must 
law  proportioning  representation  to  population  be  ministers  who  would  speak  the  truth.*'  M. 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  old  law,  took  Ribot,  of  the  liCft  Center,  submitted  a  resolu* 
place  January  25.  Indading  casual  vacancies,  tion  affirming  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber  to 
there  were  87  seats  to  be  filled.  The  result  uphold  the  national  honor,  expressing  confi- 
was  favorable  to  republicanism.  Corsica,  al-  deuce  in  the  army,  censuring  the  blunders  corn- 
ready  represented  in  the  Chamber  by  Republi-  mitted,  and  regretting  that  it  had  not  hitherto 
can  deputies,  exchanged  its  Bonapartist  sena-  known  the  truth.  M.  Ferry's  request  of  pri- 
tors  for  Republicans.  The  Charente  Inf^rieure,  ority  for  the  vote  of  credit  was  refused  by  808 
another  Bonapartist  stronghold,  elected  Repub-  votes  to  161,  whereupon  he  announced  that 
licans.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  the  great  leader  the  Cabinet  would  hand  in  their  resignations 
of  the  Monarchists,  was  defeated  in  the  Eure  to  the  President. 

oy  M.  d'Osmoy,  a  Republican  deputy.    M.  de  President  Gr6vy  turned  first  to  M.  Brisson, 

Fourton  likewise  lost  his  seat.     In  Paris  M.  but  the  President  of  the  Chamber  declined. 

SpuUer,  the  Ministerial  candidate,  was  defeat-  An  attempt  to  form  a  combination  was  made 

ea  by  a  Radical  candidate,  M.  Martin.    The  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  but  the  ex-Premier  was 

Republicans  lost  8  seats  in  the  protectionist  distrusted  by  the  Radicals,  and  failed  to  secure 

departments  of  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  to  the  promised  support  from  the  Opportunists. 

Reactionaries,  but  gained  26  in  other  parts  of  M.  Devds  and  M.  Constans,  of  the  Opportunists, 

France.    Of  the  vacant  seats,  42  had  been  held  were  successively  applied  to,  but  a  member  of 

by  Reactionaries  and  45  by  Republicans.    Of  the  Republican  Union  could  no  longer  command 

the  successful  candidates,  only  20  were  Reac-  a  majority.    M.  Brisson  was  then  requested  to 

tionaries  and  67  were  Republicana     Of  30  undertake  the  task.    As  Speaker  of  the  Cham- 
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ber  he  stood  in  the  line  of  snccession  to  the  in  Indo-Obina  were  incroBsad  and  organized, 

presidency  of  the  repnblio.    Thoogh  he  was  under  Gen.  de  Oonrcy,  as  a  oomplete  army 

warned  by  Gambetta's  example,  who  accepted  corps,  like  the  forces  in  Algeria.    M.  Clamage- 

the  premiership  under  more  hopeful  circum-  ran  purposed  bringing  into  sliape  the  disordem 

stances,  the  call  of  public  duty  was  too  imper-  finances,  by  raising  a  loan  and  by  extensive  re- 

ative  to  be  slighted.    The  Cabinet  was  formed  forms  and  removau  in  the  administration.  The 

April  6  with  the  help  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  and  Gambettists  objected,  and,  as  this  plan  was  dis- 

was  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  Justice  ^proved  by  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  his  port- 

and  President  ef  the  Council,  M.  Henri  Bris-  folio,  which  was  taken  by  M.  Camot.    In  the 

son ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Frey-  conflict  with  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  over  the 

cinet ;    Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  AUain  suppression  of  the  **  Bosphore  Egyptien,'*  M. 

Targ6 ;    Minister  of  Public  Instruction   and  de  Freycinet  took  a  firm  position  with  Nubar 

Worship,  M.  Gk>blet ;  Minister  of  War,  Qen,  Pasha.    Thei  French  consul-general,  St.  Ben6- 

Campenon ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Ga-  TaiUandier,  was  recalled  from  Cairo.  The  Eng- 


liber;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Clamageran 
Minister  of  PubUc  Work&  M.  Sadi  Carnot 
Minister  of  Commerce,  M..  Pierre  Legrand 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Herv4-Mangon 


lish  Goyemment  supported  Nubar  at  first,  but 
finally  gave  way,  and  the  difficulty  was  settled 
with  an  apology  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  obnoxious  newspaper. 


Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  M.  Sarrien.  Hie  SesrioB  ef  the  CliaBbenb — Upon  the  meet- 

M.  Brisson,  when  a  deputy,  had  enunciated  ing  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  January,  M. 

views  in  favor  of  secularizing  the  property  of  Brisson  was  re-elected  President,  and  upon  the 

the  congregations,  the  separation  of  church  organization  of  the  Senate,  M.  Le  Boyer  was 

and  state,  the  extension  of  municipal  liberties,  again  chosen  to  preside  over  that  body.    The 

a  retiring  fund  for  agricultural  and  industrial  budget,  which  in  former  times  was  disposed 

laborers,  and  other  iKlvauced  ideas.    The  E^  of  before  the  1st  of  January,  was  delayed  three 

tremists  gave  him  their  ready  adhesion.    The  months,  the  Government  being  carried  on  in 

other  groups,  including  the  vanquished  Oppor-  the  mean  whUe  by  a  vote  on  account.     A  con- 

tunists,  promised  him  their  support  without  flict  was  threatened  between  the  Senate  and 

demanding  pledges  or  conditions.  the  Chamber,  which  ffrows  more  and  more  in- 

The  ministers  on  the  day  they  accepted  office  clined  to  deny  the  right  of  the  upper  house  to 

were  informed  by  M.  Ferry  that  preliminaries  co-operate  in  fiscal  legislation.    The  Chamber 

of  peace  had  been  signed  with  the  Chinese  struck  out  appropriations  in  the  draft  budget 

plenipotentiary  (see  Annam).  Neverthdess,  in  for  canonries  and  theological  faculties.     The 

order  to  be  prepared  in  case  they  were  de-  Senate,  asserting  anew  the  doctrine  that  the 

oeived  in  a  peace  negotiated  in  a  manner  so  Chamber  has  not  the  right  to  abolish  estab- 

irregular,  they  asked  for  and  obtained  a  war  lished  institutions  by  the  method  of  withdraw- 

credit  of  150,000,000  francs.  ing  supplies,  reinserted  the  grants.    The  aboli- 

The  new  Cabuiet  contained  no  one  of  ezten-  tion  of  seminary  scholarships  and  of  the  theo- 

mve  ministerial  experience  except  M.  de  Frey-  logical  faculties,  with  them  the  ancient  Sor- 

cinet.    To  satisfy  the  Radicals,  every  member  bonne  of  Paris,  though  the  name  oontinnes  to 

of  the  late  Cabinet  was  excluded.    Henri  Bris-  be  borne  by  the  faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 

son,  born  July  81,  1835,  was  associated  with  was  approved  by  the   Gk>vemment,  on  the 

Ferry,  Challemel,  Spuller,  and  AUain-Targg,  grouna  that  the  Holy  See  declined  to  recog- 

on  the  *'  Temps  **  in  1869,  was  a  prominent  nize  the  faculties,  and  the  bishops  distrusted 

member,  of  strong  democratic   opmions,  in  them.  The  canonries,  however,  were  retained, 

the  National  Assembly  of  1871,  was  President  After  M.  Brisson^s  acceptance  of  the  premier- 

of  the  Republican  Union,  and  was  chosen  ship,  M.  Floquet  was  elected  Speaker. 

Speaker  of  the  Chamber  by  large  m^orities  in  It  was  decided  to  repeal  the  paper  duty, 

the  last  three  sessions.    Senator  Charles  Louis  supplying  the  deficiency  by  riaising  the  price 

de  Saulces  de  Freycinet,  born  Nov.  14,  1828,  of  superior  tobacco  and  cigars,  but  as  this  was 

was  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  conspicuous  in  insufficient,  the  tax  was  continued  until  Dec.  1, 

the  organization  of  the  national  defense.  After  1886.    The  Senate  voted  against  the  repeal, 

making  his  mark  as  a  debater,  he  became  Min-  but  upon  its  withdrawing  its  opposition  the 

ister  of  Public  Works  in  1877,  and  afterward  Chambers  were  prorogued  Aug.  6.    The  most 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  retiring  in  1882  in  conse-  important  enactments  are  described  below. 

<^uence  of  his  indecision  in  the  Egyptian  ques-  Scratiii  de  Llstei — A  bill  for  the  election  of  all 

tion.    He  was  a  friend  of  Gambetta,  but  parted  the  deputies  of  each  department  on  a  single 

company  with  the  later  Gambettists,  as  did  ticket  was  reported  by  the  committee  before 

Brisson  also.    Allain-Targ6  was  another  jour-  the  close  of  the  year  1884.    It  makes  the  num- 

nalistic  associate  of  Gambetta's.    Clamageran,  ber  of  deputies  from  each  department  propor- 

bom  in  New  Orleans,  in  1827,  is  a  political  tionate  to  the  population,  at  the  rate  of  one  for 

economist  and  jurist,  who  had  charge  of  the  every  70,000  inhabitants.    In  1881  scrutin  d$ 

provisioning^  of  Paris  during  the  siege.    Gen.  liste  was  intended  to  open  the  path  for  M^ 

Campenon,  in  reassuming  cnarge  of  the  war-  Gambetta's  election  to  the  presidency,  by  se- 

office,  was  prepared  to  prosecute  vigorously  curing  his  return  at  the  heaa  of  a  great  num- 

the  occupation  of  Tonquin.  The  French  forces  bor  of  departmental  tickets.    It  tiien  paased 
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the  Cluunber  by  only  248  votes  to  285,  and  sort,  warned  the  legislature  of  the  disastrous 
was  r^ected  by  the  Senate.  In  the  final  vote  conseqaenoes  to  French  commerce  and  indas- 
on  the  new  bill  in  the  Chamber,  on  March  24,  try  if  the  United  States  should  place  retaliatory 
a  majority  of  402  to  91  was  recorded.  The  duties  on  French  manufactures.  Retaliation 
two  main  arguments  in  favor  of  tcrtUin  ds  actually  came  from  Roumania,  whose  commer- 
Uite  were  that  it  would  strengthen  the  hold  cial  treaty  with  France  expired  in  1876.  The 
of  the  republic  upon  the  constituencies,  and  most-favored-nation  treatment  with  states  con- 
that  it  would  put  an  end  to  interested  politics  ducting  nesotiations  for  commercial  treaties 
and  the  degrading  services  that  constituents  was  enacted  by  the  Roumanian  legblature  in 
expect  deputies  to  perform  for  their  private  1878.  On  March  18,  1886,  this  concession  to 
or  local  advantage.  The  bill  provided  that  no  France  was  recalled,  and  the  Gk>vemment  em- 
elections  should  take  place  before  the  general  powered  to  levy  duties  of  50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
election,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  fiU-  rem  on  French  products  by  the  restoration  of 
ing  the  thirty  seats  vacated  by  the  election  of  the  autonomous  tariff  of  1876.  The  law  went 
deputies  to  the  Senate  within  three  months  as  into  operation  July  18.  The  French  Govern- 
the  existing  law  prescribed.  Princes  of  fami-  ment  claimed  that  the  treaty  made  with  Tur- 
Hes  that  have  reigned  in  France  are  declared  key  in  1861,  which  was  made  applicable  to 
ineligible  in  a  Senate  amendment.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  revived  upon  the 

TtM  I<fglrtliflsai — Notwithstanding  the  pro-  lapse  of  the  convention  of  1878.  The  Rouma- 
tests  of  free-traders,  of  the  mercantile  ana  in-  nian  Government  replied  that  France  had  been 
dustrial  classes,  and  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  first  to  break  the  treaty,  by  imposing  vexa- 
all  the  large  cities,  the  proposed  protective  tious  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  Ron- 
duties  were  laid  on  grain  and  meat  by  laws  manian  cattle,  and  by  levying  a  sur-tax  on  Ron- 
passed  March  28,  1885.  manian  cereals.   M.  Ordega,  the  French  envoy 

The  new  tariff  on  cereals  imposes  the  fol-  in  Bucharest,  demanded  that  a  new  treaty 

lowing  rates  of  duty  per  100  kilogrammes  on  should  be  made,  threatening  that  if  this  were 

foreign  grain  and  flour :  on  wheat,  spelt,  and  not  done  France  would  be  dosed  to  Ronma- 

maslin,  8  francs ;   on  wheat  or  rye  fiour,  6  nian  grain,  and  that  friendl v  political  relations 

francs ;  on  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  1  franc  and  50  would  cease.    In  the  beffinning  of  July  the 

centimes;  on  malt,  1  franc  and  90  centimes.  Cabinet  introduced  a  bill  to  impose  duties 

Products  from  extra-European  countries  im-  amounting  in  certain  cases  to  50  per  cent,  of 

ported  from  European  bonaed  warehouses  pay  their  value  upon  imports  from  Roumania.  The 

a  sur-tax  of  8  francs  and  60  oeutimes  on  the  bill  was  passed  July  17  by  the  Chamber  and 

metric  quintal.    On  sea-biscuit,  groats,  oat-  August  15  by  the  Senate, 

meal,  and  pearled  or  hulled  grain,  a  duty  of  5  The  krmj  BUL — By  the  army  law  of  1878  the 

francs  ana  50  centimes  is  imposed,  and  on  system  of  substitution  that  prevailed  under  the 

these  articles  also  the  iur-toM  d^entrepdt  is  col-  empire  was  abolished.    In  its  stead  a  category 

lected  when  not  imposed  directly.  of  exemptions  wba  established  and  the  institu- 

The  new  tariff  on  animals  and  animal  prod-  tion  of  one-year  volunteers  adopted.  Former- 
nets  imposes  the  following  rates  of  duty  per  ly  a  conscript  could  obtain  his  release  from 
head  on  live  animals:  on  oxen,  25  francs;  on  military  service  by  paying  2,500  francs,  which 
cowd,  12  francs;  on  bulls,  12  francs;  on  young  went  to  the  person  who  volunteered  ta  serve 
bullocks,  bulls,  and  heifers,  8  francs ;  on  calves,  in  his  place,  genendly  a  soldier  who  had  served 
4  francs;  on  sheep,  8  francs;  on  lambs,  1  out  his  own  time.  The  class  of  one-year  vol- 
franc ;  on  goats,  1  franc ;  on  hogs,  6  francs ;  unteers,  established  by  the  act  of  1878,  consist- 
on  sucking-pigs,  1  franc.  On  fresh  meat  a  ed  of  conscripts  who  could  pass  an  examina- 
duty  of  7  francs  per  100  kilos  is  laid,  and  on  tion  and  were  willing  to  pay  800  fmncs  toward 
salted  meat  one  of  8  francs  and  50  centimes,  their  maintenance  in  barracks  for  the  twelve 
skins  paying  duty  at  the  same  rates.  months  they  were  required  to  do  duty.    The 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  institution  grew  to  be  very  unpopular,  because 
voted  at  first  in  favor  of  a  remission  of  the  it  created  an  aristocratic  distinction  in  the  ranks 
land-tax  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  and  a  tax  of  the  army.  The  military  authorities  also 
on  spirits  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  condemned  it,  declaring  the  volunteers  to  be 
budget  in  the  place  of  the  proposed  corn-tax ;  useless  as  soldiers,  and  a  source  of  discontent 
but  upon  reconsideration  decided  in  favor  of  and  demoralization  in  the  ranks.  Exemptions 
the  original  bill.  The  price  of  bread,  which  were  granted  under  the  act  of  1878  to  the  only 
the  advocates  of  the  corn  law  argued  would  sons  of  widows,  to  cripples,  and  to  students  for 
not  be  affected,  advanced  before  the  act  passed  the  priesthood  and  tne  professoriate.  A  bill 
the  Senate  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  changing  the  recruiting  laws  was  the  subject 
of  wheat  and  rye.  The  Paris  Municipality  of  a  considerable  political  agitation  at  the  time 
rejected  a  proposidon  to  revive  the  assize  of  of  the  senatorial  elections.  The  Radicals  de- 
bread,  but  the  Lyons  authorities  reintroduced  sired  not  only  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the 
the  custom  of  fixing  the  price  for  the  bakers,  one-year  volunteers  but  to  constrain  the  der- 

IteUTWar  with  Isuunla. — ^The  opponents  of  gy  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  serving 

these  protective  measures,  to  which  the  €k>v-  as  soldiers  in  the  army.     Equal  liability  to 

emment  was  driven  by  financial  stress  to  re-  service  for  all  daises  of  citizens  was  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  bill,  framed  to  suit  the  popular  de-  indnded  with  the  other  categories  of  reoidiTiit 
sire.  It  reduced  the  nominal  term  of  service  offenders.  Those  detected  in  this  offense  Who 
Arom  five  to  three  years.  The  peasantry  were  have  been  guilty  at  any  time  of  criminal  of- 
pleased  with  the  proposal  for  lightening  the  fenses  against  property  or  morality  are  liable 
^*  blood-tax."  The  military  authorities  wished  to  deportation.  The  other  classes  of  recidivists 
to  have  the  period  of  service  longer,  and  to  are  those  who  have  been  twice  guilty  of  rob- 
retain  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  economy  bery,  theft,  fraud,  breach  of  trust,  and  crimes 
certain  discretionary  rights,  the  exercise  of  against  morality,  or  have  committed  certain 
which  was  a  cause  of  inconvenience  to  the  peo-  combinations  of  these  offenses,  as  well  as  ez- 
ple.  The  actual  length  of  service  was  about  criminals  who  are  habitual  beggars  or  vagrants, 
three  years,  and  somedmes  shorter.  Often,  to  This  Draconic  law  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
save  barrack  expenses,  soldiers  were  sent  home  Extreme  Left.  To  support  it,  statistics  were 
on  short  furloughs  in  the  winter  season.  The  adduced  to  show  an  increase  of  crime  and  dis- 
uncertainty  wiu  regard  to  the  length  of  serv-  orderly  conditions.  In  Paris  particularly  the 
ice  with  the  colors  was  the  cause  of  much  die-  security  maintained  by  the  highly  organized 
satisfaction.  The  new  bill  abolished  the  im-  police  machinery  of  the  empire  had  given  place 
munity  from  service  of  seminarists  and  teach-  to  chronic  disorder  and  a  growth  of  crime  that 
ers,  and  granted  exemption  only  to  cripples  had  for  its  consequence  the  decrease  of  foreign 
absolutely  unfit  to  serve  even  as  military  clerks  visitors  and  residents,  to  the  prejudice  of  busi- 
er infirmary  attendants.  The  Chamber  re-  ness  interests.  Large  gangs  of  professional 
fused  even  to  exempt  priestci  from  serving  as  criminals  had  formed  to  plot  burgliiry  and  rob> 
re8ervi9>t8.  The  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  bery.  They  were  recruited  from  a  numerous 
Senate  was  postponed  to  the  next  session.  class  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  associates 

A  PmiIui  to  Large  Fanllles. — The  slow  rate  of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  which   was  dealt 

of  increase  in  the  population  of  France  has  with   by  the  recidivist  law  in  such  wise  as 

long  been  the  subject  of  patriotic  forebodings  to  enable  the  anthorities  to  break  up  the 

and  regrets.    The  natural  increment  between  schools  of  crime.    The  recidivist  law  abolished 

1876  and  1881  was  only  0*42  per  cent,  per  an-  police  surveillance,  substituting  a  power  to  pro- 

num,  two  fifths  of  the  rate  in  Great  Britain  hibit  persons  who  have  been  convicted  by  the 

and  Ireland,  and  one  fifth  of  that  in  the  United  tribunals  from  residing  in  particular  places. 

States.    As  an  encouragement  to  the  people  to  The  police  accordingly  notified  persons  of  the 

propagate  larger  families,  the  Chamber  of  Dep-  criminal  clas«  that  they  would  not  be  allowed 

nties,  on  July  10,  voted  an  appropriation  of  to  remain  in  Paris  or  any  of  the  large  cities^ 

400,000  francs,  to  be  expended  in  supporting  nor  in  the  places  where  their  crimes  had  been 

and  educating  every  seventh  child  of  poor  committed.    The  GoTemment  was  left  to  se- 

parents.    The  same  principle  was  contained  in  lect  a  French  colony  that  should  be  used  as  a 

an  obsolete  law  of  the  First  Republic,  which  convict  settlement.    The  colony  of  Guiana,  and 

this  action  revived.  especially  the  territory  about  Moroni,  was  fixed 

The  Eeddlftot  Law. — The  law  for  the  deporta-  upon  as  the  locality  where  the  first  recidivist 

tion  of  relapsed  criminals  and  misdemeanants  colony  is  to  be  established, 

finally  passed  the  Senate  on  May  12.    The  Stdaltetic  Igttatiea.— In  the  early  part  of  1 885 

same  day  a  law  was  enacted  abolishing  pub-  a  succession  of  demonstrations  of  a  socialistic 

lie  execntions.    The  Radical  and  Clerical  oppo-  character  took  place  in  Paris.     Various  ap- 

nents  of  Waldeck-Roussean^s  scheme  for  rid-  peals  were  made  to  the  Government  for  aid 

ding  France  of  the  criminal  element  stood  to  the  unemployed.    On  Feb.  1  a  meeting  of 

oat  for  giving   iudges  discretional  authority  Anarchists  was' held,  attended  by  representa- 

to  transport  or  inflict  other  punishment ;  yet  tives  from  all  the  large  towns.    A  deputation 

the  minority  of  829  to  79  accepted  the  min-  from  the  meeting  obtained  a  hearing  from 

isterial  measure.    The  principal  contest  was  members  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  same  week 

about  the  site  of  the  criminal  colony.    Deporta-  M.  Tony  Revillon  proposed  a  credit  of  25,000,- 

tion  to  the  malarious  coast  of  Guiana,  the  *'  dry  000  francs  for  the  246,000  persons  said  to  be 

guillotine,"  was  formerly  held  to  be  one  of  the  starving.    A  second  resolution,  moved  by  the 

crimes  of  the  Third  Empire.    The  criminalists  same  deputy,  to  the  effect  that  the  public  works 

found  arguments  to  justify  the  re-establish-  projected  in  Paris  should  be  proceeded  with 

ment  of  the  only*  penal  colony  now  possible  at  once,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.    A 

without  creating  foreign  complications.    M.  proposition  to  pass  the  interest  on  the  city's 

Levei]]6,  who  examined  the  locality,  reported  debt  in  order  to  relieve  the  laborers  that  were 

that  it  was  not  so  unhealthful  as  was  supposed,  out  of  work,  was  previously  rejected  by  the 

He  proposed  an  amendment  in  the  Senate  that  Munidpal  Council  of  Paris, 

was  adopted  by  both  houses,  providing  for  a  On  the  16th  of  February  the  Germans  who 

probation  period  for  the  convicted  recidivists,  took  part  in  the  funeral  of  Jules  Yall^  were 

and  leaving  it  optional  with  the  authorities  to  set  upon  by  students,  but  defended  by  the 

send  to  the  colony  the  incorrigible  subjects  and  Frencn  Socialists.    On  the  21st  of  February 

exempt  those  who  gave  signs  of  improvement,  an  imposing  meeting  was  held  in  the  Salle 

The  dangerons  and  degraded  class  of  entretS'  Levis,  the  well-known  assembly  hall  of  Bad- 

newr$j  or  male  confederates  of  proetitutes,  was  gnoUes,  followed  by  one  in  St.  Denis  on  the 
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92d.  Tlie  Bame  daj  the  Workmen^s  Peace  As-  and  Swiss  delegates  differed  in  regard  to  legal 
sociation  held  an  international  meeting  at  which  tender  in  Italjr  and  the  mode  of  redeeming 
resolations  against  every  policy  of  war  and  Swiss  silver  coins  in  case  of  liquidation.  Un- 
oonqnest  were  passed.  A  great  demonstration  able  to  draw  np  a  new  convention,  they  ad- 
ofSodalists  was  planned  for  the  18th  of  March,  Joumed  un  Aug.  6.  Belgimn  seemed  disposed 
in  which  Germans  were  invited  to  participate,  to  accept  tlie  liquidation  clause  if  a  continu- 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  issued  decrees  of  ance  of  the  Union  until  181M}  was  guaranteed, 
expulsion  against  twent}  -two  foreign  Social-  In  the  hope  of  reaching  an  understanding  the 
ists,  includi^  sixteen  Germans  and  an  Ameri-  other  governments  proposed  to  prolong  the 
can  lady.  In  various  demonstrations  the  An-  Union  provisionally  till  Jan.  1,  1887 ;  but  the 
archists  persisted  in  carrying  red  banners,  negotiations  failed,  and  a  new  convention  was 
which  they  held  did  not  come  within  the  reg-  signed,  Nov.  6,  by  the  delegates  of  France, 
ulation  prohibiting  the  red  flag  as  a  seditious  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  without  Bel- 
emblem.  Scuffles  with  the  police  were  ooca-  ginm. 
sioned  thereby.  Scllglso*— The  population  was  divided  as  to 

On  May  24  the  Socialists  went,  as  is  their  creed,  in  1881,  into  29,201,708  Roman  Gatho- 
custom,  to  deposit  wreaths  of  everlasting  on  Ucs,  692,800  Protestants,  58,486  Jews,  88,042 
the  spot  where  the  Oommunards  were  massa-  of  various  creeds,  and  7,684,906  who  professed 
cred  in  P^re  Lachaise.  The  red  emblems  borne  no  religions  faith.  In  the  budget  of  1884,  the 
in  the  procession  gave  occasion  for  the  inter-  sum  of  60,795,228  francs  is  granted  for  the 
ference  of  a  large  body  of  police  and  repnbli-  support  of  worship,  48,665,928  francs  for  the 
can  guards.  In  the  ensuing  struggle  several  Roman  Oatholio  clergy,  churches,  and  semina- 
Anarchists  and  policemen  were  iivjured.  The  ries,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Protestants  and 
next  day  the  Anarchists  invited  fresh  interfer-  Jews,  and  the  Mussulmans  of  Algeria, 
ence  at  the  funeral  of  M.  Oournet,  though  the  EiMstlta*— Public  education  is  under  the  di* 
Government  had  announced  that  red  banners,  rection  of  the  central  authorities.  There  were 
in  contradistinction  from  flags,  would  be  al-  in  1884,  14,085  students  in  the  universities, 
lowed,  a  decision  that  was  unfavorably  con-  8,807  of  them  in  Paris ;  of  the  total  number, 
trasted  in  the  press  with  the  more  rigorous  5,849  studied  law,  1,581  phUosophy,  and  5,886 
measures  of  the  Ferry  Oabinet  At  the  fu-  medicine.  In  1872  more  than  one  third  of 
neral  of  Victor  Hugo  the  revolutionary  bodies  the  adult  population  were  unable  to  read  and 
were  invited  to  meet  at  one  place  by  the  au-  write ;  but  under  the  system  of  compulsory 
thorities,  and  when  the  red  emblems  were  dis*  education,  which  has  only  come  into  universal 
played  in  the  procession  they  were  immediate-  application  within  two  or  three  years,  all  chil- 
ly seized  by  the  police,  who  were  present  in  dren  receive  elementary  instruction.  In  1888 
large  force  in  plain  clothes.  In  May  occurred  there  were  204,417  pupils  in  the  lay  and  489,- 
a  strike  among  the  tailors  of  Paris.  Later  in  967  in  the  clerical  infant  schools,  8,849,778  in 
the  year  a  long-threatened  strike  of  the  Lyons  the  lay  and  1,009,488  in  the  clerical  public 
ailk- weavers  took  place.  A  motion  of  M.  and  218,088  in  the  lay  and  768,867  m  the 
Olovis  Hugues  to  amnesty  Rose  Michel,  Prince  clerical  private  primary  schools ;  tiie  total 
Erapotkine,  and  the  other  condemned  Anar-  number  of  primary  schools  was  80,687,  and 
chists,  was  rejected  in  the  Chamber  on  May  16  the  total  number  of  pupils  5,985,595,  be^des 
by  278  votes  to  122.  Louise  Michel  was  offered  80,032  pupils  in  567  superior  primary  schools, 
a  pardon  shortly  before,  but  refused  to  accept  In  the  85  lyo^es  there  were  48,818  pupils;  in 
it  unless  the  other  Anarchists  were  included.  the  267  communal  colleges,  41,844 ;  in  871 

On  Sept.  20  an  election  riot  took  place  in  fi'ee  lay  middle-class  schools,  25,917 ;  and  in 

the  Bourse,  where  a  meeting  of  Revolutionists  881  clerical  schools  of  the  same  cla«s,  46,456. 

had  bean  called,  and  the  Possiblists  and  ^nar-  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  secular  primary 

ohists  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  possession  schools  was  77,742,  in  the  clerical  47,220.    In 

of  the  platform.  1884  there  were  85,888  primary  schools,  with 

The  MsMtirj  CanferiMS. — A  conference  of  the  6,111,286   pnpils.      There   were    90   nonnal 

Latin  Monetary  Union  was  called  for  Jan.  15,  schools  for  males  and  78  for  females  in  1884. 

but  was  postponed  at  the  instance  of  France  In  most  of  the  communes  free  elementary  edu- 

until  April  16,  and  then  again  until  July  20.  cation  is  provided  for  adults ;  the  number  of 

France  and  Italy  agreed  to  renew  the  oonven-  adult  pupils  in  1882  was  596,822.    There  are, 

tion,  subject  to  the  condition  that  when  the  besides,  a  great  number  of  technical,  indus- 

Union  expired  each  country  should  take  back  trial,  and  scientific  schools, 

its  own  coin.    Belgium  was  unwilling  to  ac-  TIm  €cMnd  Ucctlaas. — ^It  was  expected,  at  the 

cept  this  obligation.    In  the  conference  the  time  when  the  terutin  de  lisU  was  enacted, 

Belgian  delegate,  still  objecting  to  this  stipu-  that  the  effect  on  the  impending  elections 

lation,  proposed  a  renewal  of  the  Union  lor  would  be  to  increase  the  accessions  to  the 

one  year.    The  other  powers  would  not  agree.  Monarchists  that  were  looked  for  in  the  next 

and  Belgium,  consequently,  withdrew  fh>m  the  Chamber.    In  order  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 

oonference.    At  the  end  of  1886  she  ceases  to  tage  of  the  new  electoral  law,  the  different 

belong  to  the  Latin  Union,  and  intends  to  adopt  Royalist  and  Bonapartist  factions  formed  a 

the  single  gold  standard.    The  French,  Italian,  coalition  called  the  Gonservative  Union.    la 
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the  06te8-da-Nord  and  some  of  the  other  de-  they  elected  188  memben  on  the  first  baOot. 
partments,  the  Bonapartuts  seceded  from  the  The  Bepablioans  set  np  a  varietj  of  liRts,  cor- 
combination  and  set  up  separate  tickets.  M.  responding  with  their  varions  shades  of  opin- 
Ferry  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Opportonists  ion,  and  were  able,  by  combining,  to  win  most 
in  the  eleotioneering  campaign.  He  was  de-  of  the  secondary  elections.  An  absolnte  ma- 
cried  as  *^  the  sinister  man  of  Tonquin  '^ ;  yet  jority  of  the  TOtes  cast  and  a  vote  equal  to  one 
he  made  no  attempt  to  justify  the  mistakes  of  fourth  of  the  re^^tered  electors  was  necessary 
his  ministry,  but  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  Op-  for  election.  The  Republican  leaders  arranged 
portunism.  The  republic,  he  said,  could  afford  to  have  all  the  lists  withdrawn  on  the  second 
to  wait  for  reforms.  The  peasantry  are  the  ballotage,  except  the  ones  that  received  the 
^*  granite  foundation  of  the  republic,"  and  highest  number  of  votes.  The  popular  vote 
legislation  should  conform  to  their  stoUd  and  was  about  7,600.000,  and  8,800,000,  or  not 
conservative  mood,  and  not  be  hastened  by  much  fewer  than  half  of  the  total  number  of 
the  impatient  impulses  of  the  city  populations,  ballots  were  cast  for  the  Reactionary  lists. 
The  socialistic  projects  of  the  Extremists  he  M.  Mangon,  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  JL 
did  not  condemn  as  wrong,  but  as  inoppor-  Pierre  Ldgrand,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  lost 
tune.  He  sought  to  win  over  the  Radicals  by  their  seats  and  resigned  their  portfolios.  The 
describing  them  as  the  '*  vanguard  "  of  repub-  central  and  eastern  departments  remained  aol* 
licanism.  ClSmenceau  and  the  Radicals  de-  idly  Republican.  In  the  south,  Ard^che,  Lo- 
nounoed  the  Opportunists  for  truckling  to  the  z^e,  Aveyron,  and  neighboring  districts,  were 
money-power  and  forming  a  *^  shameful  syndi-  won  by  the  Monarchists;  while  immediately 
cate  "  of  private  interests,  defeating  the  demo-  north,  Gironde,  Dordogne,  and  other  depart- 
cratic  hopes  of  the  people  and  doing  less  for  ments  went  over  to  the  Republicans.  Corsica 
the  working-men  than  the  empire  had  done,  reverted  to  Bonapartism.  The  Nord,  Pasnde- 
M.  Paul  Bert  said  that  the  time  had  come  to  Calais,  and  Somme,  before  represented  prind- 
turn  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state  fbrther  to  pally  by  Republicans,  electea  Conservatives, 
the  left  The  Reactionaries  stigmatized  aa  the  The  Reactionaries  gained  also  in  Manche,  Eure, 
chief  sins  of  the  Republicans  their  eztrava-  Orne,  Calvados,  Mayenne.  In  nie-et-Vilaine 
gance,  which  added  four  milliards  to  the  debt  the  towns  just  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the 
in  eight  years,  the  Tonquin  Expedition,  and  Republicans.  In  other  departments  of  Brit- 
their  outrages  upon  religion,  notably  their  tany  and  La  Vendue  and  the  Bonapartist  dis- 
treatment  of  the  clergy,  compulsory  sdiool  tricts  of  the  north,  where  many  towns  former- 
attendance,  and  the  divorce  law.  The  Con-  ly  returned  Republican  members,  the  Conaerv- 
servatives  offered  nothing  that  was  calculated  atives  now  carried  their  entire  tickets.  In  the 
to  attract  popular  support  in  the  place  of  re-  southwest,  where  the  vote  was  previously 
publicanism.  The  Bonapartists  had  two  can-  divided,  a  marked  Conservative  reaction  was 
didates,  neither  of  whom  possessed  the  quali-  observed.  Paris  and  the  Rh6ne,  and  other 
ties  of  either  Napoleon ;  Bourbonism  was  an  industrial  centers  of  the  south,  returned  Radi- 
obsolete  and  unintelligible  doctrine ;  and  Or-  cals.  The  Radicals  gained  sixty  seats,  and 
leanism  promised  only  a  repetition  of  the  re-  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
public  in  the  guise  of  a  monarchy.  The  Radi-  new  Chamber.  Among  their  succeasfnl  candi- 
cals  presented  a  confusing  multiplicity  of  pro-  dates  were  Socialists  of  the  stamp  of  M.  Roche- 
grammes  that  convinced  the  rural  voters  more  fort,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Repnb- 
than  ever  of  the  danger  of  intrusting  the  lican  counsels  in  the  commg  session.  The 
Government  In  such  reckless  hands.  Their  ruling  motive  with  the  Radicals  and  the  other 
most  common  demands  were  the  separation  of  Republicans  who  joined  with  the  Reactionaries 
church  and  state,  and  the  extension  of  univer-  in  overturning  the  Ferry  ministry,  was  to  take 
sal  suffrage  to  the  Senate  and  the  presidency,  away  from  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  Minister 
A  progressive  income-tax  was  a  part  of  their  of  the  Interior,  and  from  M.  Ranc,  tbe  party 
general  programme,  also  an  elective  Judiciary  manager,  the  power  of  controlling  the  elec- 
and  cheap  justice,  and  universal  three  years*  tions.  The  new  Chamber  contains  891  Re- 
military  service.  The  unexpected  Conservative  publicans  and  205  Reactionaries,  the  relative 
gains  in  the  elections  indicated  partly  a  feel-  strength  in  the  last  Chamber  having  been  468 
ing  of  dismay  at  the  growth  of  Radicalism,  and  to  95.  The  ministers  offered  their  resignations 
partly  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  President  Gr6vj  on  Nov.  6,  but  he  declined 
by  the  Opportunists,  but  not  a  genuine  reac-  to  accept  them.  The  vacant  post  of  Minister 
tion  in  favor  of  monarchical  government.  The  of  Agriculture  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
Minister  of  Education  issued  a  circular  saying  of  M.  Gemot,  and  that  of  Minister  of  Cora- 
that  the  Government  would  exercise  strict  im-  merce  was  given  to  M.  Dautresme. 
partiality,  and  expected  teachers  and  other  ilnM44smlMi — ^The  question  of  the  recovery 
functionaries  to  abstain  from  partisan  conduct,  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  came  np  continually 
The  general  election  took  place  Sunday,  Oct  in  connection  with  the  Tonquin  expedition 
4.  The  number  of  deputies  elected  was  584  In  the  parliamentary  controversy  between  M. 
In  the  late  Chamber  tne  Royalists  and  Impe-  C]6menceau  and  M.  Ferry,  the  former  declared 
rialists  together  counted  only  95  seats.  There  that  a  nation  whose  frontier  had  been  weak- 
was  dismay  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that  ened  should  not  scatter  its  forces  over  the 
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globe.  The  anti-Gemum  agitation  was  kept  franoa  came  from  France.  The  railways  in 
up  by  a  Patriotic  L^ud,  of  which  M.  Deroa-  1884  had  a  totd  length  of  998  miles,  the  tele- 
IMe  was  the  head.  This  body  selected  for  one  graphs  in  1882  of  8,646  miles. 
of  its  officers,  against  his  own  wish  or  knowl-  CekNdci. — ^France  in  recent  years  has  extend- 
edge,  M.  Rothan,  a  distingaished  French  diplo-  ed  her  protectorate  over  new  coantries  in  Asia 
matist  aod  historian  of  the  events  leading  to  and  Africa.  The  area  and  population  of  her 
the  war  of  1870,  who  resided  in  Alsace.  The  dependencies,  ezdosive  of  the  colony  of  Alge- 
Btrasbarg  anthorities,  for  that  reason,  expelled  ria,  that  were  acquired  before  1881,  are  as  fol- 
hini  from  the  province  in  August  On  Sept  low :  In  Asia— possessions  in  India,  area  608 
20  the  Paris  Anarchists  made  a  riotous  demon-  square  kilometres,  population  271,668 ;  French 
stration  in  the  Bourse,  taking  possession  of  the  Oochin-Ohina,  area  71,460  square  kilometres, 
building,  and  making  speeches  from  the  plat-  population  1,698,617 ;  Tonqnm,  a  protectorate, 
form.  area  166,200  square  kilometres,  population 
'  OUvler  Fail* — ^The  statement  made  by  a'for-  about  16,000,000 ;  Oambodia,  a  protectorate, 
mer  interpreter  of  the  English  intelligence  de-  area  88,861  sonare  kilometres,  population 
partment  in  the  Soudan,  that  Olivier  Pain,  the  1,694,497.  In  Africa — ^Tnnis,  a  protectorate, 
French  journalist  and  ez-Oommunard,  who  area  118,000  square  kilometres,  population 
visited  the  Mahdi,  was  captured  and  shot  by  about  2,000,000;  Senegambia,  area  260,- 
the  English,  created  so  much  excitement  in  000  square  kilometres,  population  191,608; 
Paris,  that  the  French  Government  instituted  Gaboon  and  the  Gold  Ooa^  area  20,000  square 
an  inquiry  and  requested  the  English  Govern-  kilometres,  population  186,188;  Reunion,  area 
ment  to  investigate  the  facts.  The  account  of  1,979  square  kilometres,  ponulation  172,048; 
the  interpreter  Selikovitch  turned  out  to  be  Mayotte,  area  366  sauare  kilometres,  popula- 
falsa.  Pain  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  £1-  tion  10,800 ;  Nossi-Be  and  8te.  Marie  de  Mada- 
Obeid  by  the  Mahdi,  who  refused  his  proffer  gascar,  area  298  square  kilometres,  population 
of  advice,  and  to  have  died  on  the  way.  The  of  the  former  9,009,  of  the  latter  7,179 ;  Obock, 
English  officer  in  command  at  Dongola  set  a  area  496  square  kilometres.  In  America — 
price  on  his  head,  in  the  hope  of  getting  pos-  Cayenne,  or  Guiana,  area  121,418  square  kilo- 
session  of  important  documents.  metres,  population  27,886 ;   Martinique,  area 

Aaerlcaa  irttotsi— The  Parisian  press  in  1886  987  square    kilometres,   |>opu]ation  167,181 ; 

demanded  the  exclusion  of  Americans  from  Guadeloupe  and  dependencies,  area  1,869  square 

tlie  French  schools  of  art,  in  retaliation  for  the  kilometres,  popnUtion  200,771 ;  St.  Pierre  and 

action  of  Congress  in  retaining  the  duties  on  Miquelon,  area  236  square  kilometres,  popula* 

foreign  works  of  art,  with  the  exemption  of  tion  6,684.    In  Oceania — ^New  Caledonia  and 

productions  of  American  artists.  dependencieB,  area  19,828  square  kilometres, 

Algefla. — ^The  settled  districts  of  Algeria  have  population  68,684 ;  Marquesas  Islands,  area 
been  administered  by  a  civil  government  since  1,274  square  kilometres,  popalation  6,776 ; 
1871,  while  the  territory  of  the  Sahara  and  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  area  1,179  square  kilome- 
the  adjoining  districts  remain  under  military  tres,  population  10,808 ;  Touboual  and  Raiva- 
mle.  The  Governor-General  is  M.  Louis  Tir-  vai,  area  209  square  kilometres,  population 
man,  appointed  in  1881.  In  1884  the  revenue  698 ;  Puamotu,  Gambler,  and  Rapa  Islands, 
from  the  colony  was  82,144,286  francs.  The  area  1,000  square  kilometres,  population  7,970; 
expenditures  always  exceed  the  taxes  collected  Clipperton  Island,  area  6  square  kilometres, 
in  the  colony.  In  the  budget  for  1886,  they  In  1882  France  began  a  series  of  military 
are  set  down  at  48,871,161  francs.  The  French  operations  to  compel  the  Hova  Government  to 
troops  in  Algeria  are  formed  in  one  army  acknowledge  her  protectorate  over  the  north- 
corps,  numbering  in  1886  67,966  men.  The  em  part  of  Mada^^tscar  (see  Madaoasoab).  In 
area  of  the  colony  is  818,834  square  kilome-  virtue  of  recent  treaties  ner  protectorate  is  ex- 
tres,  or  122,876  square  miles,  with  a  popula-  tended  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  An- 
tion  in  1881,  exclusive  of  nomads,  of  8,810,412  nam  (see  Ann  am).  A  convention  concluded 
souls,  of  which  numbar  2,822,947  lived  in  the  with  the  Congo  Association  in  1886  confirms 
civil  territory,  and  487,466  in  the  military  die-  the  French  protectorate  over  an  enormous 
tricts.  The  nomber  of  French  settiers  was  tract  on  the  Ogowe  and  the  middle  Congo  (see 
233,937.  The  net  immigration  in  1880  was  Congo,  Fbbb  State  of  thv.)  In  1882  and 
17,740.  There  were  in  1881  2,860,866  French  1888  the  protectorate  in  Senegambia  was  ex« 
Mussulman  citizens,  114,820  Spaniards,  86,666  tended  to  Segou,  on  the  Niger.  In  1884  Grand 
naturalized  Jews,  16,402  Maltese,  4,201  Ger-  Bassam,  area  80  square  miles,  Asstnie,  and 
mans,  and  22,828  other  foreigners.  The  num-  Porto  Novo,  or  Cootenos,  area  6  square  miles, 
ber  uf  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  was  on  the  Gold  Coast,  were  reoccupied.  All  the 
2,828,686.  The  product  of  wheat  in  1882  was  French  colonies  as  well  as  Algeria  are  repre- 
11,190,000  cwt.;  of  barley,  16,800,000  cwt;  of  sented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
olive-oil,  674,000  gallons ;  of  tobacco,  9,490,000  Senate,  and  form  politically  a  part  of  France, 
pounds.  The  special  exports  in  1888  were  The  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and 
valued  at  167,994,420  francs,  of  which  97,681,.  Reunion  have  established  preferential  duties 
976  francs  went  to  France ;  the  special  imports  on  French  products.  Ck>cnin-China  also  in 
at  288,198,967  francs,  of  which  164,478,410  1886  exempted  French  goods  from  76  per  cent. 
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of  the  oustoms  duties,  a  measure  that  eztenda  Ii^  the  Austrian  War  of  1866  he  was  given 
to  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonqain,  as  part  of  command  of  the  First  Army.    The  campaign 
the  Indo-Chinese  Customs  Union.    A  credit  was  for  him  a  succession  of  triumphs.    He 
was  voted  in  August,  1886,  for  the  organiza-  marched  into  Saxony,  advanced  through  Bo- 
lion  of  the  colony  of  Obock  and  of  a  protector-  hernia,  won  the  batdes  of  M&nchengr&tz  and 
ate  over  Tacfjourah  and  neighboring  territories  Gitschin,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Edni^ritz, 
as  far  as  Gabbet  Earah.    The  ol^ect  is  to  es-  occupied  SaarbrtLnn  and  Sunderbnrg,  advanced 
tablish  a  coaling-station  at  Obock.  into  Hungary,  and  would  have  taken  a  whole 
FRIEDRICH  CARL,  Prlice,  a  German  general,  army  corps  prisoners  of  war  at  Presbnrg  if  an 
bom  in  Berlin,  March  20,  1828 ;  died  of  apo-  armistice  had  not  intervened.    The  Austrian 
plezy,  June  15,  1885,  at  Schloss  Glienecke,  General  Benedek  expected  the  Prossians  to 
near  Potsdam.    Prince  Friedrich  Carl  of  Prus*  act  on  the  defensive,  and  was  unprepared  for 
eia  was  the  only  son  of  Prince  Carl,  broth-  their  rapid  advance  through  Bohemia.    Prince 
er  of  tbe  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     His  FriMrich  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
mother.  Princess  Marie  of  Saxe-Weimar,  was  soldiers  of  the  Prussian  army,  winning  their 
the  sister  of  the  Empress  Augusta.    Among  admiration  by  his  rough  and  ready  manner, 
the  various  military  tutors  that  attended  to  and  their  attachment  by  sharing  dangers  with 
his  education  was  Major  von  Roon,  afterward  them,  and  attending  to  their  needs  and  corn- 
Prussian  Minister  of  War.    In  1848  the  Prince  forts.    In  the  decisive  battle  of  EOniggrfitz,  or 
became  a  captain  in  the  Foot-Guards.    As  a  Sadowa,  he  held  his  troops  in  the  center,  sos- 
very  young  man  he  earned  the  name  of  a  brave  taining  the  brunt  of  the  whole  battle  against 
and  dashing  soldier  in  the  Danish  War  of  1849,  overpowering  odds,  until  the  army  of    the 
in  which  he  held  tbe  rank  of  captain  of  the  Crown  Prince  came  up  just  in  time  to  save 
Guards.    He  led  a  regiment  in  a  flank  attack  at  tbem  from  defeat.    Prince  Friedrich  Carl  baa 
Schleswig  which  decided  the  battle.  Bent  with  been  accused  of  opening  the  fight  an  hour  be- 
a  dispatch  by  Marshal  Wrangel,  and  finding  fore  he  was  ordered,  in  order  to  win  the  deci- 
it  inapplicable,  he  executed   the  manoeuvre  sive  victory  before  the  arrival  of  the  Crown 
on  his  own  responsibility.     In  the  campaign  Prince.    But  his  conduct  of  the  battle  was  so 
against  the  revolutionists  in  Baden,  he  was  skillful,  and  the  action  reflected  such  luster 
twice  wounded  at  Wiesenthal.    He  was  ap-  on  the  Prussian  arms,  that  this  grave  Danlt, 
pointed    colonel  of  the  Dragoon  Guards  in  if  he  committed  it,  was  condoned 
1852.    In  1855  he  visited  Paris  and  studied  In  the  Franco-German  War  Prince  Friedridi 
the  French  military  system.  After  the  Franco-  Carl  commanded  the  largest  of  the  three  Ger- 
Austrian  War  of  1859  he  had  lithographed  for  man  armies,  and  gained  some  of  the  brightest 
private  circulation  a  pamphlet  containing  criti-  victories  of  the  war,  achieving  a  place  among 
cisms  on  the  French  tactics,  and  suggestions  as  the  imperishable  names  of  German  military 
to  the  best  way  of  opposing  them,  which  was  history.    At  the  head  of  the  Second  Army, 
published  without  authority  by  a  Frankfort  numbering  260,000   men,  he  defeated  Gen. 
bookseller,  and  caused  ill  feelings  in  France.  Froissart,  at  Speichern,  won  the  victories  of 
He  had  already  written  several  military  essays  Mars  la  Tour,  Gravelotte,  and  St.  Privat,  and 
that  gained  him  a  high  reputation  for  profes-  drove  Bazaine  back  to  Metz,  where  he  shut  up 
sional  ability.     He  became  a  major-general  the  army  of  178,000  men,  repelling  the  numer- 
in  1854  and  a  lieutenant-general  in  1856.    He  ous  brilliant  sallies,  in  which  they  lo^t  40,000 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Third  or  Bran-  men,  until  starvation  compelled  tiiem  to  snr- 
denbnrg  Army  Corps  in  1860,  and  in  1861  be-  render.    Then,  marching  over  to  the  Loire,  the 
came  a  general  of  cavalry.    For  ten  years  he  Red  Prince,  as  the  French  called  him,  because 
was  commander  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  he  always  wore  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the 
which  he  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  tactical  Uhlans,  conducted  the  most  difficult  operations 
excellence.    In  the  Danish  War  of  1864  he  in  the  war,  a  campaign  against  superior  num* 
commanded  the  Prussian  corps  that  formed  bers,  conducted  with  great  prudence,  vigilance, 
the  right  wing  of  the  idlied  army.    In  this  and  sagacity.    In  the  beginning  of  December, 
campaign  he  won  the  reputation  of  a  cautions  1870,  he  advanced  upon  Orleans  and  defeated 
and  able  strategist  in  addition  to  tliat  of  a  the  army  of  Aurelle  de  Paladines.    Then,  as 
briUiant  and  daring  cavalry  commander.    He  the  Loire  Army  under  Qen.  Chanzy  was  pre- 
had  the  credit  of  forcing  the  Danes  to  evacu-  paring  to  take  the  offensive,  he  advanced  to 
ate  Schleswig.     In  the  beginning  of  Febru-  Le  Mans,  and  in  a  seven  days^  fight  crushed 
ary,  1864,  he  marched  his  troops  over  the  the  last  army  that  could  have  succored  Paris. 
Eider  and  began  the  siege  of  DUppel,  which  He  was  made  a  field-marshal  as  a  reward 
fell  April  18.    In  the  gallant  storming  he  led  for  the  capture  of  Meta,  and  was  loaded  with 
the  Prussian  assault.    The  soldiers  gave  him  honors  for  his  brilliant  services  during  the 
the   nickname  of  ^^  Prinz   Allezeit  Voran ''  war.    After  the  war  was  over,  as  inspector- 
(Prince  Ever  to  the  Front).     In  May,  upon  general  of  the  cavalry,  he  gave  his  attention 
the  retirement  of  Field-Marshal  von  Wrangel,  to  improving  the  horsemanship  and  tactical 
he  took  chief  command  of  the  army  of  opera-  evolutions  of  that  arm. 
tions,  and  ordered  the  crossing  over  to  Alsen  Prince  Friedrich  married  in  1854  Prinoees 
on  the  29th  of  June.  Maria  Anna,  of  Anhalt-Deaaan,  who  was  in- 
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tended  for  the  present  Crown  Prince,  bat,  on  A  protest  agiunst  the  action  contemplated  in 

acooant  of  the  ill  health  of  the  latter  at  the  this  resolation  was  presented  by  the  minority 

time,  was  given  to  his  oonsin.    The  princess  of  the  committee,  and  the  resolution  itself 

was  a  lady  of  agreeable  disposition  and  refined  when  pnt  to  the  meeting,  was  rejected  by  a 

tastes,  admired  and  respected  on  every  hand ;  vote  of  two  to  one.    Among  the  points  of  ob- 

yet  she  had  little  in  common  with  the  rough  Section  presented  by  the  opponents  of  the  reso* 

soldier  to  whom  she  was  wedded,  and  showed  lution  daring  the  discnssion  upon  it  were  that, 

no  warmth  of  affection  for  her  husband,  who  ''for  a  church  to  judge  any  member  as  an 

treated   her  with    still  greater   indifference,  offender,  except  for  some  moral  offense,  or  one 

When,  after  the  birth  of  three  daughters,  the  against  the  evanffelical  faith  or  teachings  of 

Princess  hopes  were  finally  satisfied  in  1865  by  the  Bible,  is  to  violate  the  constitutional  law 

the  birth  of  a  male  heir,  Prince  Friedrich  Leo-  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  pass 

Eold,  he  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  claims  of  an  act  of  secession  from  it,  and  to  take  our 
is  family  that  his  wife  called  him  to  account  place  as  a  schism  or  conventicle  governed  by 
for  his  infldelitien  and  threatened  divorce  pro-  rules  of  our  own  making  *^ ;  that  '*  the  proposed 
ceedings.  The  Emperor  interceded  and  ar-  enactment  makes  an  unwarrantable  and  invid- 
ranged  terms  of  separation,  which  satisfied  ious  distinction  between  ^  ministers  and  eld- 
the  pride  of  the  aggrieved  spouse.  Friedrich  era,*  and  the  membership  of  the  Church,  who 
Carl,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  petty  jeal-  are  untouched  by  it  ** ;  and  '*  that  it  is,  there> 
onsies  at  court,  cared  little  for  the  disgrace  fore,  not  only  an  invasion  upon  the  sacred  rights 
that  followed  the  scandal.  His  later  years  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  but  a  bold  attempt 
were  spent  in  hunting  and  farming  at  Glien-  to  tamper  with  ministerial  conscience,  and  fet- 
ecke.  His  eldest  daughter,  the  widow  of  ter  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d." 
Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  ia  married  FTH^  GiSBOOS*  Current  progress  to  the  util- 
to  Prince  Albert  of  Saze-AItenburg;  the  sec-  ization  of  fuel  is  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
ond  daughter,  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Olden-  preparing  the  material  for  more  intense  com- 
burg;  the  third,  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  oustion,  and  for  more  perfect  control  after 
RDSHIMEU  The  question  whether  the  out-  combustion.  Both  of  these  results  are  attained 
ward  observance  of  what  are  known  as  the  by  volatilization  —  oonvertinff  the  crude  fuel, 
'*  ordioanoes  of  the  Church/*  such  as  baptism  whether  solid  or  liquid,  to  the  gaseous  condi- 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  should  tion  that  it  must  assume  in  any  case  before  ac- 
he tolerated,  has  been  under  discussion  for  sev-  tive  combustion  can  take  place.  The  distinc- 
eral  years  in  many  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  tion  between  the  fuel  of  the  past  and  the  fuel 
the  Society  of  Friends.  These  ordinances  have  of  the  iiiture  is  simply  the  distinction  between 
been  held  by  the  society  to  be  entirely  of  spir-  crude  fuel  and  prepared  or  gaseons  fuel.  Two 
itnal  import,  and  to  be  received  spiritually,  and  important  materials  have  but  lately  been  sue- 
not  visibly  or  externally.  It  has  been  claimed  ceoafnlly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  fuel — min- 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  on  the  one  eral  oil  and  the  hydrosen  of  water— and  these 
side,  that  the  society  has  steadily  protested  are  no  exception  to  the  broad  statement  that 
against  the  use  of  the  symbols ;  ana,  on  the  important  progress  in  fuel  is  limited  to  pren- 
other  side,  that  concessions  have  been  made  by  aration  by  volatilization.  Valuable  methods 
men  held  in  respect  by  the  society ;  that  those  have  been  developed  within  the  past  five  years 
who  use  the  symbols  are  not  without  scriptural  for  the  better  ntilization  of  water^hydrogen, 
warrant,  and  that  the  symbols  themselves  are  oil,  and  coal ;  but  all  of  them  converge  to  the 
not  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  the  one  point,  of  getting  the  fuel  into  the  perfectly 
gospel.  In  the  New  York,  Indiana,  and  West-  controllable  and  directly  combustible  oondi* 
em  yearly  meetings,  action  has  been  taken  tion  of  gas.  The  importance,  in  the  economy 
against  the  outward  observance  of  the  rites  of  fuel,  of  these  two  properties  of  gas,  es- 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper.  The  sub-  pecially  the  latter,  is  as  yet  but  slightly  ap- 
leot  was  brought  before  the  Ohio  yearly  meeting  preciared.  Consequently  the  improved  modes 
in  September,  1885,  in  memorials  from  sevenu  of  fueling  have  made  littie  progress  with 
quarterly  meetings.  It  was  referred  to  a  large  capitalists  and  the  public,  or  even  with  engi- 
oommittee,  from  which  a  majority  report  was  neers. 

presented,  reaffirming  the  views  that  had  al-  HIgfa-TeBpentire  FasUagt — It  has  been  dem- 
ways  been  held  by  the  Friends,  and  declaring  onstrated,  by  the  water-gas  process  of  Strong 
that  '*  we  believe  that  the  baptism  which  ap-  (see  the  ^^  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1888,  page 
pertains  to  the  present  dispensation  is  that  of  875).  that  the  economy  of  fuel-gas  largely  ex- 
Christ,  who  baptizes  his  people  with  the  Holy  ceeds  the  cost  of  converting  the  crude  mate- 
Ghost,  and  that  the  true  communion  is  a  spirit-  riid,  together  with  the  loss  involved  in  the 
ual  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  cooling  of  the  product,  for  storage  as  a  nublie 
by  faith.  Therefore,  no  one  should  be  received,  supply.  And  yet,  while  stored  gas  will  per- 
acknowledged,  or  retained  in  the  position  of  haps  always  be  a  more  practicable  resource  in 
minister  or  elder  among  us,  who  continues  large  communities  than  the  use  of  private  ap- 
to  participate  in  or  advocate  the  necessity  of  paratus  can  be  generally  made,  it  is  certam 
the  outward  rite  of  baptism  or  the  Supper,  that  not  only  is  the  wa^ite  in  cooling  the  manu- 
llonthly  meetings  shall  be  bound  by  this  nue.'*  factured  gas  avoidable  by  uniting  production 
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and  combastion  simnltaneoiislj,  bat  a  surpris-  Engine  No.  81,  pylinden  15  x  22iiiQhe8,  run  216  mOes, 

ing  calorifio  power  is  also  gained  by  the  com-  wnaumed  12,960  pounds  of  coal,  at  a  ooet  of  |27.n. 
bastion  of  gases  at  extremely  bigk  tempera*       The  carbon  of  oil  is  consumed  by  combinsr 

tares  accamolated  in  the  retorts  where  they  tion  with  the  pore  oxygen  of  steam,  no  atmos- 

are  generated.    Two  instances  of  sach  practice  pheric  air  having  access  to  it  in  the  retorts, 

may  here  be  given.    The  first  is  an  instance  of  and  thus  the  large  amount  of  heat  always  lost 

the  Qse  of  oil  and  water  at  a  high  temperature  by  absorption  in  the  nitrogen  of  an  air-blast  is 

of  their  vapors  in  the  moment  of  contact,  and  here  saved,  so  far  as  the  carbon  is  concerned, 

at  a  much  higher  temperature  in  the  moment  Then  the  combustion  of  both  the  direct  and 

of  their  contact  with  air.  the  produced  fuel  is  perfect,  as  against  a  semi- 

Reaetlm  la  Saperheated  00  and  SiHMit — ^Many  combastion  of  coal.  Besides,  the  hydrogen- 
devices  have  been  tried  for  burning  oil  as  fuel,  flame  is  the  most  advantageous  of  heatang 
and  many  of  these  devices  have  sooght  to  em-  agents,  from  its  unequaled  intensity  and  rapid- 
ploy  the  decomposing  power  of  hot  carbon  ity  of  aotioiL  and  from  the  energy  with  which 
upon  steam.  None  of  them  attained  any  de-  it  is  diffused  and  thrown  upon  every  avail- 
cided  economic  progress  until  the  burning  of  able  point  of  heating  surface.  The  rapidity 
the  oil-vapor  was  postponed  to  the  decomposi-  with  which  heat  is  imparted  increases  in  a 
tion  of  the  water-vapor,  and  the  freed  gases  geometrical  ratio  to  the  increase  of  its  in- 
were  homed  all  together,  in  an  enormous  accu-  tensity,  and  since  the  hydrogen-flame  is  so 
mulated  heat,  on  which  a  dividend,  as  it  were,  many  times  hotter  than  carbon  in  oombus- 
of  surplus  heat  could  be  declared  without  im-  tion,  its  concentrated  heat  must  have  a  vastly 
pairing  the  capital  stock  of  heat  on  which  the  greater  effect,  unit  for  unit,  in  any  given  time 
continued  production  of  sach  a  surplus  de-  of  passage  through  the  flues.  But  it  remains 
pends.  In  the  water-gas  locomotive  *'  0.  Hoi-  to  oe  added  that  the  already  intensely  hot 
land,*^  this  principle  was  in  a  measure  realized,  gases  issue  at  the  burners  in  contact  wi^  dis- 
Oil  and  steam  were  admitted  by  gauge  into  tinct  jets  of  heated  air,  with  the  effect  of  a 
highly  heated  retorts  placed  in  the  fire-cham-  blow-pipe. 

her  of  the  boiler^  and  the  carbon  of  the  oil  was  Aathniclte-Cias  Finace^ — ^This  furnace  is  ap- 
aUowed  to  take  up  the  oxygen  of  the  steam  plied  to  a  stationary  steam-boiler.  The  first 
alone,  in  the  absence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  maxim  in  its  construction  is  to  get  the  fire  away 
The  temperature  at  which  this  reaction  takes  from  the  water — ^the  direct  opposite  of  the  first 
place  between  carbon  and  water-oxygen  has  object  with  boiler-makers  hitherto.  This  is  in 
been  determined,  by  the  Swedish  chemist  Dab-  order  to  secure  the  ^and  condition  of  the  bef t 
lerus,  to  be  about  400  or  450°  centigrade,  combustion,  which  is  the  highest  initial  heat; 
Theoretically,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  and  also  to  provide  for  the  volatilization  of  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  reoombnstion  of  the  sep-  coal,  by  a  temperature  that  could  not  be  at- 
arated  elements  of  water  must  be  balanced  tained  in  a  furnace  surrounded  by  water.  Sub- 
by  the  heat  absorbed  in  separating  them,  sidiary  to  these  purposea,  extreme  measures  are 
But  practically,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  taken  to  confine  the  heat  both  from  radiation 
has  been  found,  even  under  ordinary  oondi-  and  from  escape  in  the  gases.  The  products  of 
tions  (not  of  such  extreme  heat  as  was  em-  combustion,  after  imparting  to  the  hot  water  in 
ployed  in  the  after-combustion  of  the  separated  the  boiler  all  the  heat  it  can  take  from  them, 
elements  in  the  Holland-engine  furnace),  that  are  cooled  in  the  air-blast  down  to  about  150^ 
the  exchange  of  carbon  for  water-hydrogen  before  being  allowed  to  escape.  The  exhaust 
resulted  in  a  considerable  gain  of  heat  It  is  steam  is  also  condensed  into  the  feed-water. 
still  more  significant  that,  as  determined  by  'Hie  hot-air  blast  is  gauged  into  the  furnace  in 
Grassi,  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  raised  the  exact«st  possible  proportion  to  the  volume 
one  degree  by  the  union  of  one  pound  of  oxy-  of  fuel-gases  with  which  its  oxygen  is  to  unite, 
gen  with  its  full  combining  equivalents  of  car-  and  is  driven  with  sufficient  force  to  insure  the 
bon  and  hydrogen  respectively,  were  2,898  and  utmost  activity  of  circulation  throughout  the 
4,883.  The  direct  gain  by  exchange,  therefore,  labyrinths  of  the  combustion-chamber  and  of 
would  be  almost  exactly  60  per  cent.  But  the  the  boiler.  The  combustion-chamber  is  in  two 
practical  economy  of  using  oil  and  steam  in  this  distinct  parts,  one  above  the  other ;  although 
way  proved  to  be  much  greater  (computing  the  proper  operation  in  the  lower  ohamW 
commercial  cost)  than  the  scientific  determina-  where  the  coal  is  put  is  volati.ization  without 
tions  seemed  to  account  for.  Out  of  many  combustion,  or  nearly  so,  after  the  initial  firing- 
tests  of  the  locomotive  **  0.  Holland ''  on  dif-  up.  Both  chambers  are  strictiy  air-tight,  down 
ferent  railroads,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  from  even  to  the  feed-door  and  the  ash-pit.  The 
the  report  of  its  work  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  upper  or  gas-combustion  chamber  is  a  laby* 
which  corresponds  with  all  others :                   .  rinth  of  perforated  fire-brick,  containing  thou- 

ComBarative  statement  of  the  performanoe  of  en-  aands  of  minute  passages  and  returns  for  the 

gine^*  C.Holland,"  known  as  the  ^M0rater-j?as  engine,"  gases  to  be  driven  through,  superheated,  and 

and  enffine  No.  81,  of  our  own  road,  for  sixdara,  Dec  atomized  together  into  the  finest  mixture;  the 

81  to  Jan.  6,  mcluaive,  both  running  in  the  game  f  ^el-MS  and  air-blast  meeting  in  these  passages 

service  (regular  schedule  passengeMrains)  :  Engine  ir"  »°   luiu  mi  uiooi.  ui^vuies  lu  w««w  pcwooes^ 

" C.  Holland,"  oylmdere  15x24 ihohes, run  216 mnes,  ^^m  opposite  directions.  Mid  not  until  both 

consumed  796  gallons  of  naphtha,  at  cost  of  $16.92.  have  been  heated  to  the  highest  practicable 
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degree.  At  first,  after  the  ooal  has  been  ignited,  where  there  is  a  minor  flae  into  the  boiler, 
and  sends  its  gases  into  the  chamber  above,  to  which  may  or  maj  not  be  opened, 
meet  the  heated  air-blast,  the  combustion  there  Calsitte  BmttSt — ^Ten  pounds  of  water  made 
becomes  progressively  intense,  and  the  whole  into  steam  at  60  poands  pressure  by  a  pouud 
mass  of  perforated  fire-brick  (amounting  to  of  coal  is  standard  practice  for  the  best  sta- 
many  tons  in  tibie  large  furnace  at  Wallaoe^s  tionary  boilers.  The  writer  of  this  article  as- 
brass-works  in  Ansonia)  is  soon  at  a  white  sisted  at  a  twenty-four-hour  test,  made  by 
heat  as  dazzling  as  the  sun.  No  metal  can  be  competent  civil  engineers,  of  the  Blancbard 
used  in  the  structure,  but  in  an  exterior  pro-  furnace  and  boiler  at  the  Ansonia  Brass-\^orks. 
teoted  from  the  heat  by  great  thicknesses  of  The  first  twelve  hours  were  given  to  practice 
non-conducting  material;  for  no  metal  could  somewhat  on  the  usual  theory  of  progressive 
stand  for  one  minute  the  temperature  at  which  combustion  beginning  in  the  coal,  and  com- 
the  air  and  fuel  gases  of  this  furnace  are  called  pleted  from  carbon  monoxide  to  dioxide  in  the 
to  meet  each  other,  thousands  of  degrees  above  gas-chamber.  The  results  were  decidedly  un- 
the  hot  condition  in  which  they  enter  the  der  the  standard.  The  next  twelve  hours  were 
gas-chamber.  The  upper  stratum  of  coal  and  run  with  some  regard  to  the  true  idea  of  the 
its  inclosure  are  wholly  of  the  same  sun-like  system  as  above  explained,  and  resulted  in 
whitenessandbrillianceas  the  fire-bricks  above,  nearly  doubling  the  standard  and  actually  ex- 
upon  which  no  human  eye  could  look  without  oeeding  the  theoretical  value  of  the  fuel  as 
flinching.  But  practically  no  combustion  is  hitherto  supposed  to  be  established.  Eveir 
going  on  there,  at  least  when  the  furnace  is  pound  of  coal  was  weighed  as  it  went  in ;  all 
run  intelligently,  according  to  its  true  ideal,  the  water  used  was  measured  with  equal  care ; 
and  with  its  greatest  actual  economy.  In  such  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  pressure 
oaselhe  air-blast  is  mainly  shut  off  from  the  in  the  boiler  were  recorded  every  half- hour; 
orude-fuel  chamber,  leaving  only  a  minor  press-  and  the  sum  of  the  figures  showed  incontesta- 
ure  under  the  grate  to  balance  the  pressure  bly  that  over  17  pounds  of  water  at  lower  than 
from  above,  but  not  to  penetrate  the  coal ;  the  standard  temperature  had  been  made  into  steam 
main  strength  of  the  blast  being  thrown  into  under  ten  pounds  more  than  standard  pressure, 
the  labyrinths  of  the  gas-combustion  chamber,  for  every  pound  of  coal  that  had  been  con- 
The  unparalleled  heat  to  which  the  coal  is  evi-  sumed  in  the  twelve  hours.  The  proper  cor- 
dently  being  subjected  is  therefore  entirely  due  rections  for  the  standard  of  comparison  raised 
to  hot  products  of  combustion  containing  no  the  result  to  19  pounds.  A  fact  equally  strange, 
free  oxygen,  which  beat  down  on  it  from  the  and  even  more  staggering  to  natural  belief,  is 
excess  of  pressure  above  so  violently  as  to  give  that  the  hotter  the  furnace  was  run,  the  less 
visibility  to  the  motion  of  the  transparent  con-  fuel  was  actually  consumed — not  less  in  pro- 
flicting  currents.  The  grate-bars  are  not  even  portion,  but  absolutely  less  1  This  was  the 
red  hot.  The  dazzling-white  coals,  when  taken  writer's  observation  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
out  and  cooled  instantly,  exhibit  no  traces  of  both  with  the  large  furnace  and  with  a  small - 
combustion.  The  solid  anthracite  is  unpene-  er  and  less  complete  one  elsewhere,  and  also 
trated  by  oxygen,  and  as  clean  and  lustrous  in  on  many  occasions  with  the  other  (oil)  appara- 
fracture,  throughout,  as  any  lump  just  taken  tus  for  high-temperature  gas-combustion  be- 
from  the  mine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  not  in  fore  referred  to.  Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  least  diminished.  All  it  has  lost  has  been  the  operation  of  such  a  rule  as  this ;  but  the 
taken  off  by  a  volatilizing  heat  and  sent  up  in  limit  had  not  yet  b^n  found, 
gases  of  various  kinds— various,  for  not  even  FMMSas  fer  DwMOtie  Vse^ — Much  attention  has 
the  mineral  ash  is  left  behind.  After  tons  of  been  given  to  the  problem  of  consolidating  coal- 
ooal  have  been  consumed,  hardly  anything  is  dust  ror  an  economical  fuel ;  but,  with  this  ma- 
found  in  the  ash-pit  save  a  smaU  quantity  of  terial  as  with  others,  improvement  seems  to  lie 
crumbled  coal-dust,  perfectly  black,  and  a  still  in  the  direction  of  volatilization.  The  cost  of  coal 
smaller  proportion  of  what  may  be  called  aoci-  is  little  more  than  that  of  the  labor  of  mining 
dental  ashes.  A  small  amount  of  melted  slag  and  transporting  it,  and  the  difference  in  favor 
is  occasionally  cleared  from  the  surfoce  of  the  of  coal-dust  in  these  respects  is  not  so  mach  as 
grate ;  very  little  of  this,  however,  unless  the  to  overbalance  very  greatly  the  cost  of  recon- 
inveterate  persistence  of  old  notions  in  the  en-  structing  it  in  coals.  Vast  stores  of  this  com- 
gineer  misapplies  the  combustion- blast  to  the  minuted  fuel  are  accumulated  at  the  mines, 
ooal.  The  proper  place  for  the  whole  of  com*  and  will  yet  be  made  available.  But  coal-dust 
bustion  and  of  the  combustion-blast  is  the  gas-  is  practically  much  nearer  to  gas  than  to  coaL 
chamber.  There  the  oxidization  is  made  as  The  Strong  process  transforms  it  into  one  of 
sudden,  as  complete,  and  as  exact  as  possible,  the  most  powerful  of  calorific  gases,  carbonic 
and  thence  the  pure  products  of  perfect  com-  oxide,  and  also,  in  so  doing,  obtains  from  wa- 
bustion  pass  into  the  boiler  at  their  hottest  ter  the  most  powerful  fuel  in  the  universe,  hy- 
from  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  which  is  drogen.  By  placing  the  gas-worlcs  as  deep  as 
the  top,  and  fartnest  from  what  seems  to  be  practicable  underground,  these  gases  will  be 
the  fire ;  while  in  part  they  beat  down  upon  made  nearly  self-transporting,  as  well  as  the 
the  coa^  as  already  mentioned,  and  find  per-  dust-heaps  that  are  to  be  brought  from  short 
haps  a  partial  vent  from  the  coal-chamber,  distances  to  the  works.    Whenever  this  scheme 
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shall  be  carried  oat,  cities  will  be  supplied  with  cook  •  stove,  with  a  "  quick  "  oven,  is  three 

the  cheapest  domestic  fuel-gas  of  which  it  is  now  fourths  of  a  cent  an  hour.    It  makes  a  loud  roar 

possible  to  conceive.    The  anthracite  water-gas  in  baming,  and  requires,  like  the  oil-vapor 

is  of  course  uon-luminous,  but  it  is  easily  car-  stoves,  a  lighter  oil  than  most  people  like  to  use. 

bureted  for  illuminating  purposes  by  passing  it.  Recent  improvements  allow  the  use  of  heavy 

as  it  is  wanted  in  every  house,  through  a  sim-  oils,  and  even  refuse,  in  steam  practice  with 

pie  oil  carburettor.    Injection  of  steam  into  this  process ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  heat 

the  Blanchard  farnaoe  produces  enormous  vol-  less  than  that  of  a  furnace  or  lai^e  range  would 

umes  of  water-gas.  be  8ufficient  to  convert  the  carbon  of  such  oils 

Cla»43tavtt. — The  cost  of  ordinary  street  gas  fully  and  freely  into  carbonic  oxide  with  the 
to  the  consumer  varies  so  much,  that  it  is  im-  oxygen  of  water  alone,  so  as  to  bum  no  hydro- 
possible  to  fix  upon  any  general  ratio  to  the  carbons  in  the  fireplace,  and  avoid  the  smoke 
cost  of  other  fueL  Its  heat,  however,  when  it  and  odors  of  their  imperfect  combustion, 
is  well  burned,  surpasses  that  of  any  other  fuel  OD-Stovesi — ^The  introduction  of  oil-stoves  in- 
in  use,  as  applied  to  a  given  surface,  and  its  to  general  use  has  been  wonderfully  rapid  fur 
concentrated  applicability  to  the  purpose  in  five  or  six  years  past  The  maker  and  user  of 
hand  without  waste  by  diffusion,  comparative-  oil-stoves  sail  between  the  same  bcylla  and  Cha- 
ly,  or  by  the  long  processes  of  ignition  and  un-  rybdis  as  they  of  the  oil- vapor  stoves,  namelj, 
necessary  burning,  of  solid  fuels,  make  up  three  the  dangers  of  the  ligiit  oils  and  the  smell  and 
grand  advantages,  which  are  sufficient  to  coun-  smoke  of  the  heavy.  There  are  many  good  oil- 
terbalance  amply  the  average  price  of  city  gas,  stoves  on  the  market,  any  of  wliich  will  yield  a 
so  far  as  light  cookery  is  concerned.  For  con-  quite  tolerable  and  certainly  very  oonvenient 
tinuous  domestic  use,  and  for  laundry  or  heat-  name  for  weeks  or  even  months  before  it  begins 
ing  purposes,  gaseous  fuel,  as  it  is,  can  not  the  mysterious  fits  of  suUenness  and  sootSness 
be  recommended  on  the  score  of  economy  or  and  pungent  vapors  to  which  all  oil-stoves  with 
healthfulness.  It  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  allow  wicks  are  subject  in  the  most  careful  hands 
the  casual  want  of  a  chimney  to  tempt  one  to  and  with  the  best  of  oils.  With  light  oils,  on 
charge  the '  atmosphere  of  a  room  with  the  the  other  hand,  the  oil-stove  can  be  run  tri- 
products  of  gas  combustion  as  of  wood  or  coal  umphantly  the  year  round,  with  a  continuous 
combustion.  Most  of  the  gas-stoves  sold  are  napntha-smell,  unless  it  happens  to  take  fire 
adapted  for  burning  illuminating  gas,  and  the  inwardly  and  make  an  inextinguishable  con- 
adaptation  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  flagration,  which  it  probably  will  do.  Many 
perfection.  fatal  disasters  are  reported  from  the  use  of  oil- 

Yapw  and  Water^lis  Stovcsg — Stoves  for  bum-  stoves,  although  there  is  doubtless  no  need  for 
ing  oil-vapor  require  a  light  oil,  which  is  dan-  one  in  a  hundred  of  them.  The  question  of 
geroas  in  ignorant  and  careless  hands.  Conse-  safety  has  engaged  the  attention  of  inventors, 
.  quently,  the  domestic  or  retail  sale  of  such  oil  and  some  of  the  varieties  have  the  main  reeer- 
is  prohibited  In  New  York  and  other  cities,  voir  removed  a  little  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
and  the  sale  of  vapor-stoves  is  restricted  to  the  flame,  at  the  back  of  the  stove.  This  is  cer- 
country,  and  they  are  not  very  popular  even  tainly  of  great  importance.  One  pattern  has 
there.  For  those  that  are  able  and  willing  to  a  large  argand  burner,  and  its  oil  entirely  in  a 
exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  care,  the  oil-  double- wfdled  tank  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  con- 
vapor  stove  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  nected  only  by  a  quarter-inch  pipe  having  an 
economical  means  for  light  cookery  as  yet  automatic  feed-valve  on  the  principle  of  the 
available.  The  oil-tank  is  placed  at  a  distance  well-known  German  student-lamp.  The  oil  in 
from  the  stove  (outside  the  house  as  easily  as  this  reservoir  and  pipe  is  found  to  be  always 
any  way),  and  separated  from  the  heat  by  any  quite  cold,  however  long  and  strong  the  stove 
number  of  yards  or  rods  of  pipe  obstructed  may  bum.  It  is  well  known  that  the  argand 
with  wire  filters  that  allow  no  passage  of  flame  burner  is  a  valuable  economist  of  combustion, 
or  combustion.  Holland's  donaestic  water-gas  It  is  allowed  to  save  about  25  per  cent,  in  thia 
realizes  partially  the  economy  of  exchanging  instance,  which  is  partly  offset  sometimes  by 
carbon  for  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  cleanly,  the  necessity  of  burning  the  whole  twelve-inch 
smokeless,  odorless  fuel,  which  in  burning  for  circle  of  wick  or  none.  The  average  cost  of 
months  has  not  soiled  in  the  slightest  degree  running  an  oil-stove  of  this  size  is  about  one 
the  outside  of  the  cooking  utensils  or  the  in-  cent  an  hour.  Where  one  has  occasion  to  use 
side  surfaces  of  a  stove  fresh  from  the  foundry,  it  for  but  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  this  cost 
With  naphtha  at  three  dollars  a  barrel  (three  will  amount  practically  to  not  more  than  one 
cents  per  gallon),  the  cost  of  ranning  a  large  fifth  to  one  tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  coal-fire. 

G 

€iME  OF  tflE  CHITED  8TATf&    Except  Af-  profit,  come  under  the  general  classification  of 

rica  and  Asia,  no  country  in  the  world  con-  true  game. 

tains  as  large  a  variety  of  edible  mammals  and        AntelopeSi — ^The  antelope  (Antiloeapra  Ameri- 

birds  as  the  United  States.     Those  that  are  cana,  Ord.)  inhabits  the  plains  of  tne  western 

hunted  by  dogs,  pursued  for  either  sport  or  portion  of  North  America.    The  mountain  goat 
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(Aploeenu  Oolumbianus,  Goues)  is  confined  to  introdaotion  of  cattle  has  done  mach  to  drive 

the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  northern  Rooky  moant-  the  elk  herds  hack,  for  the  cattle  nsorp  the 

ains,  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  Ooast  Range.    The  feeding-grounds  of  the  elk.    Both  the  elk  and 

highom  or  mountain  sheep  {Ovi$  montana^  Ou-  the  hlack-tail  deer  are  afraid  to  remain  in  a 

vier)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moantains  of  west-  district  inhabited  bj  cattle  or  sheep.    Wanton 

em  America  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pa-  butchery  is  rapidly  exterminating  tbe  elk,  as  it 

dfio  Ocean;  abundant  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  has  already  caused  the  buffalo  and  moose  to 

and  most  numeroas  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  disappear.    The  iftule  deer  (Cariaeui  maero- 

the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  Ooast  Range.  f m,  Gray)  is  found  throughout  the  Missouri 

Bean. — The  ffrizdy  bear  (Unus  harribUuj'  river  region,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in 

Ord.)  inhabits  the  western  portions  of  the  con-  the  Sierra  Nevadas.    They  are  usually  killed 

tinent,  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  by  stUl-hunt- 

coast,  but  is  mostly  found  in  the  Rocky  mount-  ing.    The  black- tail  deer  {Cariacm  Columbia- 

ains  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Tbe  black,  brown,  ntM,  Gray)  has  a  range  confined  to  the  mount- 

or  cinnamon  bear  (Umu  AmerieantUy  Pallas)  ains  of  the  Pacific  coast.    It  resorts  to  dense 

is  found  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  Florida  forests,  and  in  several  localities  of  the  Sierra 

to  Washington  Territory.  Nevadas  is  quite  abundant.    Still-hunting  and 

Baftlib — The  buffalo  (Bob  Amerieanus,  Gme-  hounding  are  the  modes  employed  by  banters 

lin)  has  been  so  thoroughly  exterminated  in  to  kill  this  deer,  but  the  Indians  shoot  large 

the  United  States  that  only  about  700  head  namhers  by  lying  in  wait  for  them  at  their 

remain,  of  which  200  are  in  the  Yellowstone  drinking  places.    The  Virginia  deer  {Oariaem 

Park  and  the  others  in  the  Pan-handle  of  Virginianus^  Bodd,  Gray)  is  the  best  known 

Texas.  and  most  abundant  of  all  the  North  American 

Dew. — The  North  American  C&roidof  or  deer  C&rvidm.  Its  habitat  extends  from  ocean  to 
family  includes  the  most  important  of  large  ocean,  and  it  is  found  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
game  animals.-  Although  still  found  through-  tory  in  the  Union.  Owing  to  the  variety  of 
out  the  whole  of  North  America,  from  the  Arc-  locations  which  it  inhabits,  it  is  hunted  in  many 
tic  Oircle  to  Mexico,  they  are  most  numerous  different  ways,  such  as  by  hounding,  still- 
in  the  northern  United  States.  The  seven  hunting,  fire-hunting,  and  by  ^' breasting,"  that 
species  are:  Moose  (J200^fiMrieana,Jara.),  the  is,  by  beating  for  it  on  horseback  in  the  tall 
largest  of  the  Oerviday  found  in  small  numbers  cane-grass,  and,  when  it  lumps  from  its  bed, 
in  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  more  numerous  shooting  it  from  the  saddle.  This  method  is 
in  Minnesota,  moderately  abundant  in  western  usually  employed  in  Arkansas  and  the  South- 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  west. 
eortions  of  Oregon.  There  are  three  ways  of  fiecss  imi  Dickia — The  wild  fowl  of  America 
undng  the  moose — by  still-hunting,  fire-hunt-  indnde  two  species  of  swans,  eight  varieties  of 
ing,  and  calling.  There  are  two  varieties  of  geese  and  brant,  eleven  *^  shoal-water  ducks," 
caribou :  the  barren-ground  caribou  (Ranker  and  twenty-four  species  of  fowl  called  *^  sea- 
OrcnUandiengy  Baird)  and  the  woodland  cari-  ducka"  Those  most  common  to  the  sports- 
bou  {B.  OrarUandicut  tarandtu).  The  former  man,  which  are  decoyed,  are :  the  trumpeter 
is  found  in  British  America ;  the  latter,  which  is  swan  (  Oygnu$  huecinatar,  Richardson) :  it  is  not 
more  southern  in  Its  habitat,  occurs  in  Maine  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  being  most 
and  tbe  Rocky  mountains.  A  few  have  been  abundant  on  the  Pacific— it  has  recently  been 
kiUed  as  far  south  as  Bois6  City,  Idaho.  Both  observed  in  Yellowstone  lake ;  the  American 
varieties  are  great  travelers,  the  woodland  swan  (Cygntis  AmerieanuB^  Sharpless),  found 
being  very  swift.  They  are  hest  killed  by  still*  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  as  far  south 
hunting.  The  elk  {CenuM  Oanadsntu,  Erxle-  as  the  Oarolinas — ^it  is  a  large,  powerful,  and 
ben)  is  a  near  relative  of  the  red  deer  of  En-  wary  bird,  with  no  enemies  but  man  and  ea- 
rope.  Formerly  it  was  distributed  over  the  gles;  the  white-fronted  goose  (iln««r /i^i/rc^nt. 
whole  of  temperate  North  America,  but  now  it  var.  Oamheli^  Ooues),  **  speckle  belly,'* "  brant,*' 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  A  few  are  found  in  the  and  ^'  laughing  goose,"  common  in  the  Missis 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan ;  west  of  the  Mis-  sippi  valley,  and  there  called  ^*  prairie  brant  '* — 
souri  river,  and  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  there  it  is  in  great  abundance  on  the  Pacific  slope ; 
are  localities  where  it  is  still  moderately  abun-  snow  %oo9» (Chen hyperhoreuB,  Pnllas),  **  white 
dant;  but  in  Colorado, Wyoming,  and  Montana  brant,"  distributed  over  the  whole  continent, 
during  the  past  dozen  years  it  has  been  great-  only  occasionally  seen  on  the  Atlantic  sca- 
ly depleted  by  ^*  hide  and  meat  hunters."  The  board,  its  home  heing  westward  of  the  Mis- 
completion  of  railroads  through  the  old  homes  souri  river;  blue  goose  (Chen  earuleseeni, 
of  elk  have  sounded  its  death-knell,  and.  as  Vieillot),  ^*  bald-headed  brant,"  an  inhabitant 
soon  as  shipping  facilities  are  offered,  the  set-  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  brant-goose  (Branta  her* 
tiers  ruthlessly  sally  forth  and  destroy  these  niela,  Scop.),  the  common  brant  of  the  east 
noble  animals  far  and  wide.  The  hides  are  se-  coast,  whose  home  in  winter  is  in  the  broad 
cured  and  carcasses  salted,  and  trains  of  wag-  waters  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina— this 
ons  are  employed  to  bring  them  to  the  stations,  bird  comes  well  to  decoys,  and  in  wild  weather 
The  elk  has  therefore  been  killed  or  driven  affords  magnificent  shooting;  Canada  goose 
from  where  it  was  once  "very  numerous.    The  (Branta  OanademUf  Gray),  the  "  common  wild 
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goose,"  '*  gray  goose** — North  America  at  large,  hUis^  Boie.),  fotudd  on  the  north  Atlantio  coast 

and  eztremelj  abundant  in  several  localities.  in  winter;  the  black  scoter  ((Edmnia  Ameri- 

The  shoal- water  ducks  (Anatina)  include  eana^  Swain),  ^'copper  nose"  male,  ^'gray 
the  mallard  {Ana»  botcaSj  Linn.)«  known  as  coat "  female,  northern  United  States  in  Wie- 
the ^^  green  head,"  very  abnndant  in  the  ter;  the  surf  duck  ((Edemia  pertpieillata^ 
United  States,  especially  in  Wisconsin  and  Illi-  Steph.),  ^*  sea  coot^**  **  skunk  head  " — ^Atlantic 
nois;  the  dusky  auck  (Ana$  obaeura^  Gmelin),  coast  in  winter:  in  Long  Island  Sound  it  is 
the  ''*'  black  dock  "  of  the  East  and  ^'  black  shot,  from  boats  anchored  in  rows,  by  persons 
mallard  "  of  the  West,  a  very  common  yariety  who  consider  the  slaughter  of  worthless  fowl 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ;  the  gadwaU  sport;  the  ruddy  duck  {Eritmatura  rvbida^ 
{Chaulelatmus  9trepeni$j  Gray),  commonly  Bon.),  abundant  in  North  America,  and  some- 
called  the  **  gray  duck,"  a  bird  chiefly  con-  times  called  '*  the  greaser." 
fined  to  the  interior ;  the  American  widgeon  dfMue*  —  The  grouse  family  of  the  United 
(Mareca  Amerioanut^  Steph.),  sometimes  called  States  embrace  eight  varieties,  the  most  oom- 
the  '*  bald  pate,"  abundant  throughout  North  mon  of  which  are  the  ruffed  grouse  (par- 
America,  especially  in  Ohesapeake  Hay  and  the  tridge  and  pheasant)  and  pinnated  grouse 
Western  States ;  the  green- winged  teal  (Quer-  (prairie  chicken).  The  Canada  grouse,  '^  spruce 
quedula  Gixrolinenns,  Steph.),  scattered  all  over  partridge  "  (Oanaee  Oanadeniis,  Reich),  has  its 
this  country — a  delicious  table  bird ;  the  blue-  haunts  in  Canada,  northern  Maine,  and  the 
winged  teal (Qtierqueduladiicon,  Steph,);  the  Adirondack  region;  and  is  usually  treed  by 
shoveler  (jSJ^itula  elypeata,  Boie.),  known  cur  dogs  and  shot.  The  dusky  grouse  (Co- 
everywhere  as  the  *^  spoonbill,"  abundant  in  nciee  obieuray  Bon.),  with  its  aZioMt,  **blue 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  Illinois,  and  grouse," '^gray grouse," ''pine  grouse," ^^mount- 
Missouri  ;  the  wood  duck  (Aix  tpontOj  Boie.).  ain  grouse,"  and  '*  fool  hen^"  has  its  habitat  in 
This  beautiful  bird  U  sometimes  called  the  Alaska,  the  Rocky  mountain  and  Sieira  Neva- 
'^  summer  duck";  it  is  met  with  on  all  the  fresh  da  country  only.  These  birds  are  shot  over 
waters  of  North  America.  setters  and  pointers  in  the  usual  way.    The 

The  sea  ducks  are  distinguished  by  natural-  sage  grouse  ( Centrocereus  uroplumanvs,  Swain- 
istsa8the/u2i^2tna(,  and  differ  from  the  fresh-  son)  is  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  high, 
water  ducks  by  diving  for  their  food.  Usuidly  dry  pfttins  of  the  interior,  which  are  covered 
the  Fuligulinm  are  fishy  in  taste,  but  the  genus  with  sage-brush.  It  is  also  called  the  '^oock  of 
Fuligula^  which  includes  the  canvas  back,  the  the  plains."  It  usually  lies  well  to  a  dog,  and 
red  head,  and  the  broad  bill,  are  considered  as  sometimes  affords  fine  sport.  At  the  approach 
among  the  most  delicious  of  all  water  fowl,  of  cold  weather  the  sage  grouse  coogre^tes  in 
The  canvas  back  (Fuligula  ealligneria,  Steph.)  packs  numbering  several  hundred.  The  sharp- 
is  distributed  throughout  North  America;  its  tailed  grouae  (FediiBeetM phananelluB^  var.  Oh 
favorite  grounds  are  the  wild  celery  beds  in  lufnhianus^  Cones),  wtlgo  the  *' sprig  tail," 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  of  late  years  it  has  become  ''  pin  tail,"  and  *'  white  belly,"  is  found  from 
less  abundant,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  Alaska  on  the  north  to  Kansas  on  the  south, 
^'  night  shooters " ;  the  red  head  {Fuligula  and  from  Michigan  to  the  Cascade  range.  It 
ferina^  var.  Americana^  Coues),  sometimes  is  the  variety  MumUamu  that  is  found  in 
called  pochard — abundant  in  Chesapeake  Bay  the  United  States.  It  lies  splendidly  to  a  d<^, 
and  Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina,  and  in  is  fast  of  wing,  and  its  flesh  is  extremely  deli- 
the  Western  States  in  spring  and  autumn ;  the  cate.  This  bird  seems  to  retire  before  civili- 
greater  scaup  duck  {Ftuigula  marila^  Steph.).  zation,  while  its  place  is  taken  by  the  prairie- 
called  the  ''big  black  head,"  "broad  bill,"  chicken.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  sharp-tail 
"  blue  bill,"  "  r^t  duck,"  and  "  flocking  fowl,"  is  that  it  goes  on  wing,  instead  of  running,  to 
very  abundant  throughout  the  United  States;  its  feeding-ground.  The  pinnated  grouse  (Ou- 
the  lesser  scaup  duck  {Fuligula  affinis,  Eyton),  pidonia  eupido,  Baird),  commonly  known  as 
"  little  broad  bill,"  etc,  differs  only  in  its  the  prairie  chicken  of  the  Western  States,  has 
size  from  the  greater  scaup  duck ;  tiie  ring-  greatly  increased  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota  dur- 
necked  duck  (Fuligula  coUaru^  Bon.)^  found  ing  the  past  fifteen  years,  owing  to  the  imr 
in  Western  marsh-lands ;  the  golden-eye  {Bu"  mense  sowing  of  wheat.  But  it  is  becoming 
cephala  clangula^  Coues),  called  the  "  whist-  very  scarce  in  Indiana  and  lUinois,  where  it 
ler  " — habitat,  the  whole  of  North  America;  was  once  abundant.  It  is  an  admirable  bird  to 
the  buflle  head  {Bucephaia  albeola^  Baird) ;  work  dogs  upon,  and  affords  great  sport.  In 
this  little  duck  is  known  everywhere  either  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  the  bird  has 
the  ''  dipper,"  "  butter  ball,"  "  spirit  duck,"  been  extinct  for  many  years,  and  those  who 
"devil  diver,"  or  " salt-water  teal " ;  the  long-  desire  good  shooting  must  go  for  it  west  of 
tailed  duck  (Barelda  glaeialisy  Leach) ;  this  the  Mississippi  river.  The  ruffed  grouse  (Bo- 
duck  is  shot  more  for  sport  than  for  food — it  noia  umbellus,  Stephens)  is  the  "  partridge " 
is  known  as  "  old  wife,"  "  old  squaw,"  and  of  the  East  and  North  and  "  pheasant "  of  the 
"  south-southerly,"  and  found  every  where,  even  South  and  Southwest.  The  whole  continent 
on  inland  waters ;  the  eider  duck  (S&materia  is  the  range  of  this  bird.  It  is  very  wary,  and 
fno22»inma,  Bon.),  shot  principally  off  the  Massa-  does  not  afford  certain  sport.  Its  favorite 
'chusetts  coast;  king  duck  (Somat&ria  gp^ctO'  haunts  are  in  the  mountainS|  or  in  the  impene- 
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trable  swamps  at  their  base.    Occasionall  j  it  varioosly  called  the  ^'bnll  bead,'' "black  breast,^' 

liee  well  to  a  dog,  hot  the  majority  of  birds  are  "  ox  eye,"  "  pilot,''  and  "  bottle  head,"  oom- 

treed  by  barking  oars  and  killed  by  market  mon  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Western  plains, 

shooters.    The  ptarmigan  (Lagopu$  albus,  Aa-  and  the  golden  plover  (Charadritt$/ulvu»j  var. 

dobon),  known  as  the  "wiUow  groase"  and  Ftr^mtetM,  Cones),  known  as  the  "  frost  bird," 

partridge  of  Newfoundland,  is  a  resident  of  "green  back,"  and  "whistling  plover."    It  is 

the  British  possessions,  altnongh  a  few  are  one  of  the  most  abundant  migratory  birds  of 

fonnd  in  winter   in   northern   Maine,  New  the  United  States.    On  the  plions  we^t  of  the 

Hampriiire,  Vermont,  and  New  York.    The  Misnssippi  it  congreffates  in   vast  numbers, 

white  -  tailed    ptarmigan    (Loffomu  CueurtUy  Both  the  above-named  varieties  answer  to  the 

Swainson),  sometimes  callea  "  white  quail,"  is  whistling  call  of  the  fowler,  and  come  well  to 

found  only  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  his  decoys.    The  otlier  members  of  the  plover 

mountains,  and  is  but  little  known  except  to  family  can  not  be  classed  as  game, 

the  naturalist.  QialL — The  Odontankorina,  the  sub-family 

Hansi — Of  the  Leparidm  there  are  nine  spe-  to  which  4;he  quail  belong,  contains  over  forty 
cies  in  America,  eight  common  to  the  United  species.  Bat  a  minor  number  of  these,  how- 
States.  These  are :  the  prairie  hare  {Lepu$  ever,  belong  to  the  United  States,  the  remain- 
eampestrii^  Bstohman),  Whose  habitat  includes  der  having  their  habitat  in  Mexico  and  in  Gen-  • 
the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  southward  to  tral  and  South  America.  Tet  three  of  the 
middle  Kansas,  and  from  Fort  Reilly  west  to  southern  species  are  found  north  of  the  Rio 
the  Coast  Range ;  the  varying  hare  {L&pu$  Orande.  Of  the  six  varieties  that  occur  with- 
Amerieanui^  Erxleben),  with  its  varieties.  The  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  ''  quail " 
habitat  of  var.  Amerieantu  is  British  America ;  {Oxtyx  VirginianuSy  Bon.)  of  the  North,  "  par- 
of  var.  Virginiantu^  Nova  Scotia  to  Connect!-  tridge "  of  the  South,  which  is  also  frequently 
cut,  the  Canadas,  the  northern  tier  of  States  call^  "  Rob  White,"  is  the  only  one  that 
westward  to  Minnesota,  and  southward  in  the  lies  well  to  the  dog.  By  many  sportsmen  it 
AJleghanies  to  Virginia;  of  var.  Wcuhinfitomi,  is  considered  the  typical  game  bird  of  North 
westward  of  Rocky  mountains  into  British  Co-  America.  It  is  f ouna  generally  throughoat  the 
lurabia;  of  var.  Bairdii,  the  highest  parts  of  United  States,  being  most  abundant  in  the 
the  Rocky  mountains  southward  to  New  Mex-  West  and  South.  It  has  recently  been  intro- 
ico.  The  gray  rabbit,  or  cotton-tail  (Leptu  duced  in  Utah.  The  quail  is  better  protected 
iyhatieus^  Bachroan) — with  varieties  yuttalli  daring  the  close  season  than  any  other  game 
and  Auduboni — whose  range  is  the  whole  of  bird.  Daring  the  months  of  November  and 
the  United  States ;  the  Western  hare  {Leptu  Decemlier  it  is  shot  and  trapped  in  immense 
Trawhridgei,  Baird),  found  west  of  the  Sierra  numbers.  The  mountain  quail  of  California 
Nevadas  from  northern  California  to  Cape  St.  {Oreortyx  pietxu^  Baird)  is  the  largest  species 
Lucas ;  tlie  jackass  rabbit  (Leptu  eallotu^  Wag-  of  quail.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Oregon 
ler),  found  in  the  United  States  between  the  and  California.  It  runs  before  the  dog,  and 
ninety-seventh  meridian  and  the  Sierra  Neva-  when  flashed  takes  to  the  trees.  The  valley 
da  mountains,  and  from  north  Kansas  and  the  quail  (Laphortyx  Califamiea,  Bon.),  or,  as  it 
Great  Salt  Lake  basin  southward  into  Mexico ;  is  sometimes  called,  the  *^  meadow  quail,"  is 
the  California  hare  (Z^ntf  (7a/fyom»ettf,  Gray),  met  with  chiefly  in  California,  In  aatumn 
whose  habitat  is  connned  to  California ;  the  the  bevies  pack  and  inhabit  the  plains,  where 
swamp  hare  (Leptu  paltutris,  Bachman),  found  the  birds  are  easily  shot  The  Arizona  quail, 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  the  or  Gambel's  partridge  (Lophwrtyx  Oamhelij 
water  hare  (Leptu  dqtiatietu,  Baohman),  whose  Nuttall),  is  confined  to  the  southwestern  por- 
range  is  in  the  Gulf  States,  soath  through  the  tion  of  our  territory.  It  is  most  abondant  in 
lowlands  of  Mexico  to  Central  America.  The  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  blue  quail,  or 
methods  employed  to  secare  these  animals  are  scaled  partridge  (CaUipepla  sgucunata^  Gray), 
very  namerous.  The  cotton-tail  and  the  vary-  is  a  great  runner.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
ing  hare,  the  latter  of  which  changes  its  coat  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
spring  and  fall,  are  usually  hounded  or  tracked  Balli.  —  The  family  of  the  rails  (Rallida) 
in  the  snow.  The  jackass  rabbit  is  coarsed  comprises  a  gronp  of  migrants  which  are 
with  greyhounds  by  the  officers  of  the  West-  very  interesting  little  water  birds.  They  are 
em  garrisons,  and  by  a  coterie  of  California  shot  principally  at  high  water,  the  sportsman 
sportsmen  who  have  recently  formed  a  cours-  standing  erect  in  a  boat,  which  is  pushed 
ins  dab.  The  other  hare,  which  changes  its  by  an  attendant  through  the  wild  oats  and 
color  on  the  approach  of  winter  from  brown  floating  reeds.  As  the  boat  surges  ahead,  the 
to  white,  is  the  prairie  hare.  Many  hares  are  dose-lying  birds  are  forced  to  take  wing,  and 
trapped  and  snared,  and  during  the  winter  thus  afford  an  easy  mark.  Six^  species  are 
season  car-loads  are  brought  to  the  markets  more  or  less  abundant  in  the  United  States — 
of  oar  cities  and  sold  at  cheap  rates.  these  are  th  clappere  rail  (RaUtu  longiroitrU^ 

PltTer.~The  family  of  plover  (Charadriidm)  Bodd.),  an  inhabitant  of  salt-water  marshes, 

Indades  eight  varieties,  two  species  of  which  commonly  known  as  the  '*  mud  hen  " ;  the 

are  followed  by  sportsmen  :  they  are  the  black-  fresh-water  marsh  hen  (Balku  elegane.  And.), 

beUied  plover  (Sqnatarola  Hemtiea^  Brehm),  known  as  the  ^'  king  rail,"  and  considered  a 
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rare  trophy  by  sportsmen;  the  Virginia  rail  which  are  either  too  scarce  or  too  small  to 

{Rallus  Virginianu»^  linn.),  found  in  abnn-  occnpy  the  attention  of  the  sportsman, 

dance  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water  meadows.  Another  bird  belonging  to  the  wading  family 

known  as  the  **  long-billed  rail,"  *^  corn  crake/  is  the  Bartramian  sandpiper  {ActituruM  Bar* 

and  ^^  red  rail";  the  Carolina  rail  (Porea9ia(7ar-  tramitu).    It  is  known  all  over  the  United 

olina^  Cassio.),  the  most  coimmon  variety  of  all  States  as  either  the  "  grass  plover,"  *'  apland 

the  Ballidofy  called  the  " sora "  and  **  ortolan  " ;  plover,"  *'  field  plover,"  "  gray  plover "  or  *'  hn- 

the  Florida  gallinale  (Gallintila  gaUata^  Bon.),  mility."    Unlike  its  brethren,  it  does  not  come 

which  occasionally  occurs  north  to  Massachn-  to  decoys.    It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  resorts  to 

setts,  and  is  called  the  *'  king  rail " ;  coot  (Fa^  high,  dry  plains.    Its  i^vorite  food  is  the  grass- 

lica  Atnerieanay  Gmelin),  "crow  ducks,"  most  hopper,  and,  when  it  is  fat,  no  bird  in  Ajneri- 

common  in  Western  marshes.    There  are  two  ca,  not  even  the  canvas-back  duck,  can  oom- 

other  varieties — ^the  yellow  or  little  rail,  and  pare  with  it  for  delicious  delicacy  of  flavor. 

the  black  rail — but  these  are  rare.  Sportsmen  either  shoot  these  birdjs  out  of  wag- 

Another  bird  met  with  by  the  rail  shooter,  ons.  or  stalk  them, 

and  held  in  high  esteem  in  September  as  a  bonne .  The  last  bird  on  the  list  is  the  pectoral  sand- 

Ixntehe^  is  the  reed-bird  (DoUchonyx  origytorus^  piper  {Tringa  maculata\  commonly  caUed  the 

Swainson)— the  "  bobolink  "  of  the  North  and  "  krieker,"    **  meadow   snipe,"  •  '*  fat   bird," 

"  rice  bird  "  of  the  South.    This  bird  is  only  "  short  neck,"  "jack  snipe,"  "  marsh  plover," 

killed  for  its  edible  qualities.  " grass  snipe,"  "robin  snipe,"  and  "  red  back." 

Saipe* — There  is  an  immense  variety  of  dif-  In  autumn  these  birds  become  very  fat,  and 

ferent  species  of  shore  birds  scattered  over  the  are  then  highly  prized  on  the  table.     They 

United  States,  which  are  commonly  known  as  can  seldom  be  enticed  by  either  call  or  de- 

"  bay  snipe,"  and  all  of  them  are  migratory,  coys. 

Those  classed  as  waders,  which  can  be  de-  Sqilmlb — There  are  four  varieties  of  sqnir- 
coyed  by  the  sportsman,  are :  the  long-bUled  rels  that  may  be  regarded  as  game :  The  gray  or 
curlew  {Numenius  hngiroitru^  Wilson),  known  black  squirrel  {8ciuru%  CarolintMU^  GmeJinX 
as  the  "  sickle  bill "  and  "  Spanidi  curlew  " ;  which  is  found  through  the  wooded  portion  of 
the  Hudsouian  curlew  (Numeniu9  Budsanieus^  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missouri  river; 
Lath.),  commonly  called  the  "  jack  curlew  " ;  the  Southern  fox  squirrel  (Sciurtu  wilpmuM^ 
the  Esquimau  curlew  {NumeniuB  borealU,  Gmelin),  an  inhabitant  of  the  Southern  States 
Lath.V  called  the  "fute"  and  "doe  bird."  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas;  the  cat  souirrel 
This  bird  is  an  associate  of  the  golden  plover,  (Sciurus  einereuSj  Linn.),  found  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  some  localities  affects  high  table-lands,  and  Virginia,  and  west  to  the  AUeghanies ;  the 
The  great  marbled  godwit  (Limomfedoa^  Ord.),  Western  fox-squirrel  (Sciurus  Ludaticianua^ 
called  the  "  brown  marlin  " ;  the  Hudsonian  Oustis),  which  occurs  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
godwit  (Limosa  ff^idsoniea,  Swainson),  known  Squirrels  are  either  shot  by  still-hunting  or 
as  the  "  ring-tailed  marlin  " ;  the  willet  {Tota-  treed  by  cur  dogs,  and  then  killed  on  the  limbs. 
nus  Mmipalmattts,  Temm.),  a  species  very  abun-  When  fire-arms  are  not  at  hand,  the  cruel  prac- 
dant  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  the  tell-tale  snipe  tice  of  smoking  them  out  of  their  hiding  places 
{Totanus  melanoleucus^  YieilL),  locally  called  in  hollow  trees  is  often  resorted  to. 
the  "yelper,"  "big yellow  legs,"  "large  cucu,"  The  opossum  and  raccoon  are  pursued  for 
"  tattler,"  and  "  stone  snipe  " ;  the  little  yel-  sport,  and  eaten,  but  they  are  not  true  game, 
low  legs  snipe  ( Totantts  flavipeiy  Vieill.) ;  the  Tvkey. — ^The  wild  turkey  {Meleagru  gallo- 
red-breasted  snipe  {Macrorhamvhus  gruevs^  p<voo^  Linn.)  is  distinctively  American,  and  is 
Leach),  known  as  the  "brown  oack,"  "gray  beyond  question  the  most 'noble  game  bird  of 
back,"  "  dowitcher,"  and  "  driver  " — a  very  this  country.  The  range  of  the  turkey  is  con- 
gentle  bird,  and  easily  decoyed ;  the  red-  fined  now  to  the  Southern  and  Western  por- 
breasted  sandpiper  (Tringa  eanutus^  Linn.),  tions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  most  de- 
known  as  the  "  robm-snipe,"  "red  breast,"  licious  as  it  is  the  largest  of  all  our  gallinaceous 
"  knot,"  "gray  back,"  and  "ash-colored  sand-  game.  At  all  times  the  turkey  is  a  wary  bird, 
piper  " ;  the  red-backed  sandpiper  (Tringa  Al-  and  difBcult  to  approach.  They  are  shot  either 
Vina,  var.^97}«ri0a7ia),  locally  called  the  "black  on  their  roosts,  tracked  on  the  snow  and  si- 
breast,"  "  winter  snipe,"  and  "  red  back  " —  lently  stalked,  or,  the  flock  being  scattered  by 
known  on  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida;  a  dog,  the  hunter,  by  means  of  a  "call,"  with 
the  long-legged  sandpiper  (Mieropalama  hi-  which  he  imitates  the  cry  of  the  birds,  entices 
mantopu8\  known  as  the  "  stilt,"  "  bastard  them  within  shot.  All  these  various  methods 
dowitch,"  "bastard  yellow  leg,"  "wood  snipe,"  require  considerable  patience  and  skill  to  ac- 
" blind  snipe,"  "drum  stick,"  "peep,"  and  oomplish  successfully.  In  Kentucky  the  wild 
"frost  snipe";  the  turnstone  (Strepsilas  in-  turkey  is  being  interbred  with  tame  ones  for 
terpres^  Illiger),  known  as  the  "  brant  bird,"  marketable  purposes. 

"  calico  bird,"  "  chicaric,"  "  chickering,"  and  Woodcadii — ^Tiie  American  woodcock  (Philo- 

*'  sand  runner.*^    Besides  the  species  enumer-  hela  minor^  Gray)  is  perhaps  the  most  highly 

ated  are  the  avocet,  stilt,  oyster  catcher,  pha-  prized  of  all  game  birds.    It  is  more  or  less 

laropes,  and  a  large  variety  of  sandpipers—thei  abundant  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mismssippi 

latter  known  as  "  sand  snipe ''  and  "  ox  eyes,"  river.    In  different  sections  it  is  known  bj 
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rarioas  names,  snob  as  *'  blind  snipe,"  '^  wood 
Boipe,'*  "  timber  doodle,*'  '^bog  sacker,*'  "night 
snipe,"  and  *'  night  partridge.  It  is  migratory 
in  the  eastern  portions  of  America.  It  lies 
well  to  a  dog,  and  in  the  South  is  killed  at 
night  by  fire- nnntin^.  Its  flesh  is  extremely 
delioioa&  especially  m  summer,  when  it  finds 
an  abanaanoe  of  its  choicest  food.  The  snipe 
(OiUlinaao  Wilioniij  Bon ),  commonly  known 
as  the ''English  snipe,"  *' shad-spirit,"  ''jack 
snipe,"  etc.,  is  a  migratory  bhrd,  found  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  throughout  North  America.  It 
is  tiie  onl^  member  of  the  snipe  family  that  is 
hunted  with  dogs  and  lies  to  them. 

Itatrraflsn  ef  6aae«— Many  of  the  animals  in 
the  abore  list  are  protected  during  the  breed- 
ing season  by  legislative  enactments  in  most 
of  the  States  m  the  Union.  These  laws,  how- 
ever, in  many  instances  have  never  been  en* 
forced,  and  have  become  a  dead  letter.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  different  varieties  of  game  are 
rapidly  becoming  depleted,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  with  the  buffalo  and  elk,  almost 
extinct  in  sections  where  only  twenty  years 
ago  they  were  very  abundant.  The  failure  to 
provide  laws  for  the  protection  of  many  varie- 
ties of  wild  fowl  and  waders,  while  making 
their  spring  migratioo,  has  caused  them  to  be- 
come very  scarce  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
improvement  made  in  sporting  fire-arms,  and 
the  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  pursue  game  either  for  pleasure  or 
profit-^he  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  and 
the  consequent  clearing  off  of  the  forests  and 
universal  drainage  of  swamp-lands — have  all 
tended  to  decrease  materially  the  stock  of  game 
in  the  Northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States.  Several  varieties  of  game,  notably  the 
wild  turkey  and  pinnated  grouse,  have  either 
been  exterminated  in  the  Eastern  States  or 
driven  back  toward  the  western  frontier.  In 
some  sections  the  increase  of  ground-vermin, 
and  of  hawks,  owls,  and  crows,  has  been  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  decrease  of  the  game. 
Of  the  very  large  number  of  different  varieties 
of  birds,  only  one  species,  the  common  ^uail, 
has  successfully  held  its  own,  and  this  is  at- 
tributable to  the  immense  spread  of  cultivation, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  grain-fields. 
Awakening  to  the  fact  that  game  is  being  de- 

Sleted,  the  wealthy  sportsmen  of  the  country 
ave  been  recenUy  establishing  preserves  in 
all  sections,  and  the  present  outiook  points  to 
America's  rivaling  Europe  in  this  respect. 

During  the  past  few  years  an  attempt  has 
been  mMC  to  acclimatize  American  game  in 
Europe.  A  large  number  of  elk,  Virginia  deer, 
pinnated  grouse,  auail,  and  wild  fowl  have 
been  exported,  ana  measures  taken  to  cause 
their  increase.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mammals,  however,  the  experiment  has  been 
a  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to 
naturalize  several  varieties  of  pheasants  and 
the  English  partridge  in  North  America  has 
borne  satisfactory  results. 
While  it  is  reported,  on  good  authority,  that 


the  introduction  of  the  pheasant  has  met  with 
success  in  some  dozen  different  localities  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  known  that  the  most  satis- 
factory results  have  been  achieved  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Puget  Sound,  and  at  Jobstown,  Burling- 
ton County,  N.  J.  At  the  first-named  place 
four  years  ago  a  moderately  large  shipment  of 
Mongolian  pheasants  was  received.  The  birds 
on  their  arrival  were  found  to  be  in  excellent 
condition,  and  they  were  given  a  home  on 
an  island  in  Puget  Sound.  There  they  thrived 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  In  two  years  they 
covered  the  island,  and  the  overcrowding 
caused  a  large  number  of  birds  to  go  to  the 
mainland  and  scatter  over  the  surrounding 
country,  where  they  are  now  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  introduction  of  the 
English  pheasant  and  the  English  partridge 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Pierre  Lomlard,  at  Jobs- 
town*  N.  J.,  occurred  five  years  ago.  The 
first  shipments  were  destroyed  by  hawks  and 

Sound  -  vermin.  Then  Mr.  Lorillard  estab- 
hed  a  nursery  for  these  birds  by  inclosing 
one  hundred  acres  of  wild  land  with  a  very 
high  fence,  and  appointing  keepers  to  feed  and 
care  for  them.  Since  that  time  both  the  pheas- 
ants and  partridges  have  greatly  increased. 
At  first  their  eggs  were  hatched  ont  under  do- 
mestic fowls,  but  in  time  the  birds  born  here 
began  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  hatch  and 
rear  their  own  young,  and  as  they  increased  in  * 
number  they  scattered  over  the  surrounding 
country.  This  has  been  especially  the  case 
with  the  partridge,  covios  of  which  were  found 
last  autumn  ten  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Lorii- 
lard^s  preserve.  It  has,  therefore,  l>een  dem- 
onstrated that  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa* 
cific  coasts  foreign  game  birds  of  the  pheasant 
and  partridge  species  will  thrive  and  increase 
nnder  natural  conditions.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  both  the  pheasant  and  the 
partridge  will  do  well  in  the  Middle,  Southern, 
and  Southwestern  States,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  providing  that  for  a  year  or  two  alter 
their  introduction  they  are  protected  from  ani- 
mals of  prey  and  from  pot-hunters.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  pardnt  birds  must  be  cared 
for,  but  their  young  will  soon  learn  to  protect 
themselves  from  enemies,  and  thrive  on  the 
natural  food  of  the  section  they  inhabit. 

Within  the  past  eight  years  about  fifteen 
thousand  Messina  quail  have  been  imported 
to  this  country,  and  distributed  in  small  lots 
all  over  the  United  States.  A  few  of  these 
birds  have  been  known  to  breed  in  the  sum- 
mer season  succeeding  their  introduction,  but 
on  the  approach  of  cool  weather  both  old  and 
young  birds  were  found  to  disappear  suddenly, 
and  since  then  nothing  has  ever  oeen  heard  of 
them.  By  many  sportsmen  it  is  thought  that 
they  perished;  still,  some  naturalists  chensh 
the  idea  that  they  migrated  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  adopted  a  home  in  a  warm  climate, 
remote  from  civilization,  or  in  sparsely  settled 
sections,  where  they  have  remained  unobserved 
by  the  ignorant  population. 
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GEO€RAPm€AL  PROCSESS  AHD  DI8C0TERT.  the  Mfini,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Leopold,  flows 

AMca.— -The  diplomatio  negotiations  concern-  into  the  Ewa  after  the  junction  of  the  Eaesai 

ing  the  Congo  Free  State,  first  instituted  bjr  and  the  Koango.    After  his  arrival  at  the  Mn- 

King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium,  have  at  last  been  kenge  he  located  the  station  Lnlnaborg  on  the 

concloded,  and  this  great  region  of  equatorial  left  bank  of  the  Lnlua,  where  he  had  the  yessel, 

Africa  has  been  recognized  as  an  independ-  taken  there  in  sections,  put  together,  and  ten 

ent  power  by  European  governments  and  the  large  boats  were  made.    He  then  set  out  down 

United  States,  and  its  neutrality  guaranteed.  theLulua;  48  carriers  from  Angola  and  150 

The  negotiations  with  France  and  Portugal  Balubas,  among  whom  were  thirty  women  and 

were  somewhat  protracted  on  account  of  the  children,  filled  the  ten  boats  and  ten  of  their 

claims  of  those  powers  to  the  possession  of  own  canoes.    After  a  three  days^  loumey  they 

parts  of  the  territory  that  it  was  desired  to  reached  the  rapids  of  the  Lulua,  when  they  loet 

include  in  the  Congo  State;   especially   was  a  few  of  the  company.    On  the  6th  of  June 

this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  short  strip  of  they  reached  the  Knssai;  on  the  16th  they 

sea-coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  which  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Sankum.   The  Eassai 

seemed  indispensable  to  the  new  state.    Portu-  becomes  a  very  powerful  stream,  in  some  places 

gal  claimed  both  banks  of  the  river  near  its  reaching  a  breadth  of  three  kilometres.    Its 

mouth,  by  right  of  discovery.    An  agreement  banks  are  thickly  populated,    llie  region  is 

with  France  was,  however,  arrived  at  on  Feb.  rich  in  ivory,  and  there  are  great  forests  of 

4.  1885,  by  which  that  power  gave  up  the  India-rubber  trees.    In  some  places  crowds  of 

claims  in  question,  and  received  recognition  of  hippopotami  bathing  in  the  river  almost  blocked 

its  right  to  the  Kuiln-Niadi  region,  traversed  the  passage. 

by  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  in  1882.    The  final  The  tribes  met  with  up  to  the  24th  of  June 

obstacle  to  the  independence  of  the  Congo  were  friendly ;  but  at  that  time  the  Bakoutous 

State  was  reinoved  February  14  by  the  com-  were  reached,  and  a  series  of  conflicts  began, 

pact  with  Portugal,  whereby  that  power  gave  like  those  that  Stanley  passed  through  on  the 

up  its  claim  to  the  northern  bank,  and  gained  Congo  in  1877.    The  Bakoutous  are  a  ferocioQ.4 

the  long-sought  recognition  of  its  claim  to  the  race ;  they  attacked  the  expedition  in  a  fleet  of 

southern  bank  and  the   district  of  Eabinda.  canoes,  while  the  women  hurled  spears  from 

The  new  state  as  now  organized  has  the  nar-  the  shore. 

row  outlet  to  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  On  the  2d  of  July  the  expedition  arrived  at 

from  Banana  to  Yabe.    The  boundary-lines  the  junction  of  the  Eassai  and  Euango,  where 

then  turn  inward,  and  the  northwestern  cor-  the  stream  is  not  so  deep,  but  has  a  breadth  of 

responds  mainly  with  the  course  of  the  Con-  nine  to  ten  kilometres,  strewed  with  islands, 

go  as  far  as  Equator  Station,  when  it  passes  The  point  where  the  Eassai  flows  into  the 

still  farther  northward  to  include  the  region  Congo  was  determined  to  be  some  400  miles 

drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  the  below  the  point  l^d  down  on  former  maps, 

line  to  be  the  yet  undiscovered  water-shed  that  and  the  rivers  mentioned  above  as  flowing 

separates  the  basin  of  the  Congo  from  those  of  into  the  Eassai  have  been  supposed  to  flow 

the  Benue,  the  Schari,  and  the  Nile.    In  the  directly  into  the  Congo.    The  Imki,  Lulanga, 

east  the  boundary  follows  the  line  of  the  west-  Ikelumba,  and  other  rivers  unaccounted  for, 

ern  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Lutu  Nzige,  probably  enter  a  lake  or  swamp  in  the  hollow 

Tanganyika,  and  Bangweolo.    The   southern  of  the  great  northern  sweep  of  the  Congo. 

boundary  is  not  fully  settled,  but  the  line  turns  Balubas,  from  the  upper  Eassai,  visited  the 

westerly  from  the  Bangweolo,  and  reaches  the  station  at  Stanley  Pool  a  few  days  after  M^iss- 

mouth  of  the  Congo  after  two  abrupt  turns  to  mannas  arrival.    They  are  described  by  Harry 

follow  the  boundaries  of  Xunda  and  the  Portu-  G.  Whitiey,  one  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  as 

guese  colony  Angola  in  Lower  Guinea.    No  tall  and  well  made,  the  men   tattooed   all 

change  has  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  over  in  flue  blue  lines  and  curves,  the  women 

free-trade  territory,  as  settied  by  the  Berlin  good-looking,  with  smooth,  wholesome  skins, 

conference.  They  are  sociable  and  jovial,  accustomed  to 

The  boundaries  of  the  Congo  basin  are  still  dance  and  sing  the  whole  night,  exceedingly 

to  be  settled,  and  much  uncertainty  clings  to  inquisitive,  but  not  thievish.    Their  ruler  is  a 

its  supposed  tributaries,  in  especial  the  Welle  woman  of  striking  and  imperious  presence, 

and  the  Eassai.    An  expedition  to  settle  the  Their  ideas  of  the  Deity  were  derived  origi- 

ouestion  regarding  the  Welle,  and  to  explore  nally  from  Portuguese  missionaries,  but  are 

the  water-shed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  confused  with  fetich- worship, 

has  been  sent  out  by  the  Vienna  Geographical  Another  explorer  in  the  Congo  region^  Rev. 

Society,  led  by  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz.  G.  Grenfell,  reports  important  work  in  the 

The  German    explorer,    Lieutenant    Wiss-  exploration  of  the  Mobangi,  a  northern  tribn- 

mann,  who  entered  the  interior  from  the  Lo-  tary,  which,  according  to  his  report,  must  be 

anda  coast  in  the  beginning  of  1884,  reached  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  branches  of 

Stanley  Pool  July  16,  1885,  having  explored  the  Congo,  affording  a  longer  water-way  than 

the  soathem  drainage  system  of  the  Congo,  any  otiier  yet  explored,  and  carrying  an  im- 

and  settled  important  points  in  the  hydrogra-  mense  volnme  of  water.  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  is  a 

phy  of  the  regions  traversed.    It  appears  that  Baptist  missionary,  ascended  the  river  in  the 
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missionary  steamer  **  Peace  *'  as  far  as  4®  80'  ingr  the  trade  to  that  company.    The  Saltan  of 

north  latitade,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles.  Sokoto  he  describes  as  a  man  of  mnch  intelli- 

Measnred  near  that  point,  it  waa  found  to  be  gence,  who  seemed  deligbted  at  the  prospect 

673  yards  in  width,  and  its  mean  depth  25  feet,  of  having  dealings  with  England.    The  people 

He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  lower  are  MohammedaDs,  and  the  coantry  seems  fer- 

part  of  the  Welle,  whose  coarse  and  destina-  tile  and  not  anhealthfal. 

tion  have  been  so  far  vainly  sought  for.  Edaard  Robert  Flegel,  the  German  explorer 

On  his  way  np  the  river  Mr.  Grenfell  met  of  the  Benne,  was  sent  oat,  in  the  interest  of  a 
with  some  hostility  from  the  natives,  bat  on  German  trading  company,  with  a  little  steam- 
bis  return  he  found  them  friendly  and  gener-  er,  the  Heinrich  Bartb,  to  make  arrangements 
ous.  He  reports  that  the  banks  are  more  for  securing  trade  on  those  rivers.  Difficultiee 
densely  populated  than  those  of  the  Congo,  have  arisen,  however,  on  aoooant  of  the  mo- 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  seemed  to  nopoly  sought  by  the  former  company, 
him  richer.  This  view  finds  support  in  Stan-  The  Batanga  or  Moanffa  river,  just  south  of 
ley^s  opinion  that  the  region  north  of  the  Con-  Cameroon,  was  explored  in  March  by  Dr.  H. 
go  would  prove  the  mont  productive  part  of  Z6ller,  who  found  a  waterfall  ten  metres  in 
Africa,  and  in  Joseph  Thomson's,  regarding  height  about  tliirty-two  kilometres  from  the 
the  superior  resources  of  the  Niger  region,  coast,  called  Neveu-du-Mont  Fall.  He  learned 
This  would  make  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  from  the  natives  that  water  communication 
continent  a  belt  extending  from  the  eauator  was  made  from  this  place  with  the  Edea  by 
to  north  latitude  10^  16'.  Mr.  Grenfell  also  means  of  the  Nepembe  creek,  so  that  the  na- 
made  excursions  up  other  of  the  Congo  tribu-  tives  could  reach  Malimba  in  three  days  by 
taries,  the  Leflni,  the  Nkenye,  the  (Jkere  or  that  route.  He  found  the  whole  territory  be- 
Loika,  and  the  Ikelemba.  The  waters  of  the  tween  Malimba  and  the  Moango  a  low  and  un- 
last  were  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  inhabited  country.    The  work  of  Dr.  Zoller 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  expedition  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  considerable 

of  the  French  officer  uirand,  the  Bangweolo  territory  to  the  German  colony,  including  the 

source  of  the  Congo  is  considerably  smaller  whole  Cameron  Range  and  the  coast  to  the 

than  it  has  been  represented,  and  is  of  an  ir-  Rio  del  Rey,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 

regular,  roundish  form,  with  a  great  swamp-  domain  belonging  to  the  English  mission  sta- 

region  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  tion  Victoria. 

The  National  Geographical  Institate  of  Bros-  A  French  expedition  for  exploring  the  Al- 
sels  publishes  ^^  Le  Congo  au  ^oint  de  vue  6co-  gerian  Sahara  poumeyed  in  a  southerly  and 
nomique,"  by  A.  J.  Wauters,  giving  an  account  southeasterly  direction  to  the  oasis  Besserof, 
of  the  resources  of  the  Congo  basin,  founded  and  from  there,  by  way  of  Nefsaua,  to  the 
on  the  reports  of  explorers  and  officers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Numerous  remains  of  mason- 
association,  work  were  found,  indicating  the  existence  of 

The  French  Government  is  busily  pushing  a  prehistoric  people, 

forward  operations  on  the  Senegal  and  the  Some  five  years  ago  the  Geographical  Society 

Niger.   An  ambassador  from  the  -Emir  of  Tim-  of  Berlin  organize«l  and  sent  out  a  company  of 

bactoo  was  sent  in  September,  1884,  to  St.  specialists  for  scientific  research  in  East  Cen- 

Louis,  in  Senegambia,  to  treat  with  the  gov-  tral  Africa.    It  was  one  of  the  most  expensive 

emor  concerning  a  commercial  compact,  which  expeditions  ever  sent  to  Africa,  receiving  an 

will  probably  result  in  the  diversion  to  Sene-  annual  appropriation  from  the  Government 

gambia  of  a  large  part  of  the  trade  that  has  For  nearly  three  years  \U  members  have  been 

heretofore  taken  the  route  to  Morocco.  studying  the  country  in  the  region  of  Tabora, 

The  trading-houses  that  have  sprung  up  for  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Lake  Tangan- 
the  trade  on  the  Niger  show  the  rapid  devel-  yika.  With  the  exception  of  Capt.  von  SchOler, 
opment  of  business  there.  In  1880  Count  the  zoologist,  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
Semeil6  called  the  attention  of  French  mer-  only  to  Tabora,  the  whole  company  of  Euro- 
chants  to  tlie  opportunities  for  trade  in  that  peans  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking, 
region,  where  the  United  African  Company  Dr.  Bohm,  the  naturalist,  and  Paul  Reichard, 
then  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  Within  the  four  civil  engineer,  the  only  survivors  on  the  Ist 
following  years  two  French  companies  had  es-  of  September,  1888,  had  at  that  date  reached 
tablished  thirty-four  stations  on  the  Niger  and  Mpala,  on  the  western  shore  of  Tanganyika, 
Benue,  while  there  were  thirty-four  belonging  and,  passing  to  the  southwest,  reached  the  Lua- 
to  the  United  African  Company,  and  two  es-  pula  on  the  27th.  A  month  later  they  arrived 
tablished  by  colored  merchants  from  Lagos,  at  Katanga,  mentioned  by  Livingstone,  Cam- 
At  the  beginning  of  1886,  the  United  African  eron,  and  Giraud.  They  visited  the  Lufira, 
Company  bought  np  the  stations  and  ships  of  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Lualaba,  and  in 
the  French  companies,  and  thus  set  aside  com-  January,  1884,  went  to  Urua  in  company  with 
petition  once  more.  the  troops  of  Msiri,  chief  of  Katanga,  who  was 

Joseph  Thomson  has  retomed  from  his  ex-  at  war  with  Kassongo,  chief  of  Urua.    On  Feb- 

pedition  up  the  Niger,  where  he  was  sent  by  ruary  4  they  discovered,  soathward  from  Cam- 

the  African  Company  to  make  treaties  with  eron*s  Kassali  or  Kikondscha,  a  considerably 

the  saltans  on  that  river  and  the  Benue,  secor-  larger  lake,  Up&mba,  which  may  be  identidd 
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with  the  Lake  Lohemha  of  Cameron.    If  so,  continent  from  west  to  east,  exploring  the  bead- 
it  was  incorrectly  located.  waters  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Lnalaba,  mach 

Not  far  from  this  lake,  near  Katapena,  a  of  the  country  passed  over  being  heretofore 

place  where  snlphur-^rings  are  found,  which  unexplored.    They  reported  that  the  Cubanjro 

was  besieged  by  Msiri,  Dr.  BOhm  died  on  is  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  Luapnla 

March  27  of  an  attack  of  fever.     Reichard  the  chief  branch  of  the  Lualaba^  and  that  a 

then  started  southward  to  find  the  sources  of  country  called  Garanganja  is  rich  in  deposits  of 

the  Lualaba  and  the  Lufira,  but  was  forced  to  copper.    Eighty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 

return  after  a  few  days  by  the  hostility  of  the  men  who  accompanied  them  died  on  the  route. 

Warambas,  the  inhabitants  of  Iramba.    Msiri  The  exploration  ofthe  Jubaor  Dschub  river, 

also  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  whidi  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  near  the  eaua- 

withdraw  to  the  Tanganyika.    Sept.  25  he  ex-  tor,  in  attempting  which  the  explorer  Decken 

aminedthe  rich  copper-mines  near  Unkfta,  and  lost  his  life  in  1865,  and  which  was  vainly  at- 

crossed  the  Lufira  and  the  pass  of  the  Knnde-  tempted  by  Revoil  in  1884,  is  to  be  undertaken 

Irunde  mountains.     Deserted  by  the  guides,  by  tne  Italian  traveler  Cecchi. 

the  expedition  wandered  for  a  month  through  The  Italian  explorer  Bianchi,  who  undertook 

the  wilderness,  contending  with  hunger  and  the  to  open  a  direct  route  between  Abjsdnia  and 

hostility  of  the  natives,  tul  at  length,  on  Ooto-  the  Assab  Bay,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian 

her  15,  the  old  route  was  found,  and  the  ex-  colony,  was  surprised  by  the  Danakil  when 

plorer  started  for  the  coast    A  report  has  been  but  two  days*  journey  from  the  Abyssinian 

received  that  he  was  killed  while  on  his  way  border,  and  he  and  aU  his  companions  were 

by  the  natives  of  Ugogo.    But  the  results  of  murdered.    The  Italian  Gk>vemment,  in  oonse- 

the  expedition  have  not  been  lost,  since  Rei-  quence,  resolved  on  the  military  occupation  of 

chard's  maps  and  reports  have  been  received  Assab,  and  sent  thither  a  squadron  of  six  ships 

in  Europe.    The  region  traversed  formed  a  gap  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  for  the  better  pro- 

between  those  explored  by  Livingstone,  Cam-  tection  of  their  colonists.    Bianchi's  book,  on 

eron,  and  Giraud.  his  journey  through  Abyssinia  and  Schoa  to 

The  British  consul  at  Mozambique,  H.  E.  Soddo-Galla,  appeared  almost  simultaneously 

O'Neill,  is  said  to  have  rendered  great  service  with  the  announcement  of  his  death, 

by  his  tireless  exertions  in  exploring  the  conn-  Much  anxiety  has  been  felt  concerning  Dr. 

try  lying  about  him  and  the  coasts,  in  which  Junker,  Capt.  Casati,  Emin  Bey,  and  Lnpton 

he  has  discovered  numerous  bays  of  more  or  Bey,  explorers  who  were  on  their  way  to  find 

less  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  course  of  the  Welle,  and  were  reported  to 

His  observations  have  been  made  very  care-  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  country  of 

fully  and  scientifiGally,  and  will  occasion  im-  the  Mahdi ;  and  an  expedition  was  projected,  to 

portant  corrections  of  the  map.  be  led  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Fischer,  with  the  object  of 

A  steamer  has  lately  been  placed  on  Lake  relieving  them.    Later  advices  reported  the 

Tanganyika,  the  '*  Good  News,''  sent  out  in  supposed  prisoners  safe  at  Lado,  on  the  Upper 

sections  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Nile,  beyond  the  country  of  the  Mahdi. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza  was  already  supplied  with  Most  of  the  recent  explorers  ofthe  continent 

one,  the  **  Eleanor,"  and  the  Nyassa  with  two,  are  of  opinion  that  its  resources  in  most  parts 

the  "  Ilala "  and  the  "  Ch.  Janson."  are  scarcely  worth  developing.    Dr.  Fischer, 

The  German  Government  has  met  with  some  in  his  '*  More  Light  on  the  Dark  Continent," 

resistance  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  its  gives  some  statistics.    The  total  value  of  the 

efforts  to  extend  a  protectorate  over  the  lands  ivory  export  is  only  £800,000  a  year,  and  in 

discovered  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  not  many  years  that  will  be  exhausted.    The 

East  African  Company — Usagara,  Ukami,  Ngu*  virgin  soil  of  Africa  can  not  even  grow  Euro- 

ru,  Usegua,  and  Witu.    The  sultan,  however,  pean  vegetables  without  being  heavily  manured, 

withdrew  his  opposition  on  the  appearance  of  The  caoutchouc  of  Africa  is  worthless  for  many 

some  German  ships  of  war  and  the  reception  manufacturing  purposes,  and  is  also  being  rap- 

of  an  ultimatum  from  the  officer  commanding,  idly  exhausted.    Coffee  grows  well  in  some 

and  he  has  recognized  the  protectorate  and  or-  places,  and  might  be  made  something  of;  but 

dered  his  troops  out  of  the  disputed  territory,  even  that  in  the  Gaboon  has  come  to  nothing 

Other  districts  had  been  added  to  the  discov-  after  an  expensive  experiment  of  seven  years, 

eries  of  the  company  before  the  appearance  of  African   gum-copal   is  being  put  out  of  the 

the  fleet— Chutu,  as  far  as  the  Rufidschi,  dis-  market  by  Australian ;  orohilla  will  soon  be 

covered  by  Count  Pfeil,  and  by  Dr.  Jtlhlke  superseded  by  a  chemical  preparation;  oil  is 

and  Lieut  Weiss,  some  districts  reaching  to  decreasing  in  price ;  of  minerala  there  are  none 

the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Eilimandjaro.    The  worthy  of  attention  for  export    Even  if  the 

sultan  has  claims  on  the  latter  districts  also,  resources  of  Africa  were  all  that  optimistic 

based  on  alleged  compacts  with  their  chiefs,  explorers  decribe  them   to  be.  Dr.  Fischer 

But  for  the  neighborhood  of  the  ferocious  Mas-  maintains  that  they  could  never  be  developed 

sai  these  districts  are  said  to  be  well  adapted  by  native  labor,  unless  that  labor  were  forced, 

for  colonization.  Central  Africa,  he  maintains,  can  never  be 

The  Portuguese  explorers,  Hermenegildo  Ca-  colonized  by  Europeans,  while  the  native  will 

pello  and  Roberto  ivens,  have  traversed  the  never  work  unless  he  is  compelled  to  do  so. 
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Dr.  Fiacher  probably  takes  too  gloomj  a  view  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Bozdar,  led  to  the 

of  the  conditions  of  Africa,  and  certainly  his  saggestion  that  another  way  np  might  be  found 

statemeDts  do  not  apply  to  the  Niger  region,  by  making  a  lonp;  flanking  movement  to  the 

Bat  they  sorely  do  to  Angra  Peqnefia,  which  sonthem  end  of  the  mountain,  following  the 

has  jnst  been  pronoonoed  a  desert,  while  Dr.  coarse  of  a  nnllali,  the  head  of  which  mast 

Lenz,  who  tonched  at  the  Cameroons  on  his  dearly  be  foand  ander  the  edge  of  some  rather 

way  to  the  Congo,  gives  a  very  gloomy  account  more  accessible-looking  bat  still  precipitous 

of  that  German  annexation.  cliffs  that  conld  be  seen  through  the  telescope 

The  French  engineer  Angelvy  has  examined  in  that  direction.  Bat  as  such  a  movement 
the  banks  of  the  Kovuma  and  the  Li^ende  for  would  have  no  chance  of  success  unless  by 
coal,  and  reports  rich  fields  there,  although  the  way  of  a  surprise,  and  as  Sherani  giddes  were 
tests  were  carried  but  a  short  distance  below  not  to  be  depenaed  on,  it  devolved  on  the 
the  surface.  Still,  the  cost  of  transportation  siurvey  officers  to  show  the  way  in  the  dark, 
woold  be  so  heavy  that  the  coal-fields  can  not  Accordingly,  with  tiie  help  of  the  trusty  old 
be  utilized  at  present.  This  report  is  directly  Bozdar,  I  offered  to  guide  a  flanking  party  to 
contradictory  to  that  of  Joseph  Thomson,  who,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  night,  and  to 
in  1881,  was  commissioned  by  the  Sultan  of  tarn  out  the  Kedarzais,  if  possible,  by  day- 
Zanzibar  to  examine  that  district  for  coal,  and  break.  It  was  a  long  and  anxious  night^s 
reported  that  there  was  none  worth  mining.  work,  stnmbling  almost  blindly  along  the  bed 

The  question  of  the  disputed  claims  of  the  of  a  nullah  full  of  bowlders  and  fallen  trees, 

various  European  governments  to  territory  in  and  as  day  dawned  we  just  found  oarselves  on 

Africa  may  possibly  become  serious  in  time,  the  summit  without  having  fired  a  shot,  but 

especially  should  the  resources  of  the  conti-  still  a  long  distance  away  from  the  head  pf  the 

nent  prove  more  valuable  than  recent  explor-  Pazai  Kotol.    It  was  then  difficult  to  deter- 

ers  seem  disposed  to  regard  them.    A  nam-  mine  what  course  to  pursue.    There  were  two 

ber  of  points  on  the  western  coast  are  claimed  ways  leading  to  the  Kedarzai  position— one 

by  both  France  and  England;    France  and  along  the  edge  of  the  difib,  which  might  easily 

Germany  lay  claim  to  Midimba,  south  of  the  prove  impracticable,  and  another  which  was 

Cameroon ;  France  and  Spain  to  the  region  at  an  obvious  hill  track,  and  which  the  Bozdar 

the  mouth  of  the  Muni ;  and  to  regions  farther  rightly  surmised  led  from  their  position  to  the 

south  there  are  conflicting  claims  by  all  these  Kedarzai  village  in  the  plains  below.    We  fol- 

powers  and  Portuj^al.    The  Spaniards  have  lowed  both ;  the  main  body  of  the  force  took 

taken  possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Sahara,  the  road,  and  a  smaller  party  of  the  First  Sikhs, 

from  Cape  Bf\}ador  in  the  north  to  Cape  Blanco  which  I  accompanied,  pushed  their  way  along 

in  the  south,  and  have  placed  there  three  sta-  the  cliffs.    The  latter  were  the  first  to  reach 

tions  as  places  of  supply  for  the  fishing  flotilla  the  Kedarzai  position,  coming  suddenly  to  a 

of  the  Canary  Isles,  and  stations  for  the  send-  point  commanding  It  Jnst  as  the  front  attack 

ing  of  trading  expeditions  among  the  Berber  from  below  was  beginning  to  develop.     It 

tribes  of  the  western  Sahara.  needed  but  one  yolley  from  the  advanced  guard 

The  work  of  African  exploration  has  sns-  of  the  Sikhs  (about  fifty  men)  to  scatter  the 

tained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Gustay  whole  Kedarzai  force.*'    The  height  of  the 

Nachtigal,  who  died  at  sea,  April  19,  of  mala-  mountain  ELaisarghar  was  found  to  be  11,800 

ria  contracted  daring  his  travels,  at  the  age  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

fifty-one.    He  was  one  of  the  most  succemftd  The  Zhob  Valley  Expedition  surveyed  6,000 

of  discoverers,  his  work  being  mainly  in  the  square  miles  in  southeast  Afghanistan,  hitherto 

region  of  eastern  Soudan.  unexamined. 

isia. — The  report  of  the  Indian  Survey  De-  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  expedition  took  the 
partment  for  1888-^84  shows  a  great  amount  region  of  the  Kharan  Desert  in  southwestern 
of  work  accomplished,  much  of  it  in  countries  Beloochistan.  One  great  difficulty  experienced 
subject  to  nanve  princes,  often  hostile,  and  was  that  of  finding  camping-places  convenient 
never  disposed  to  aid  explorations  in  any  way.  to  supplies  of  fresh  water,  much  of  the  water 
The  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Takht-i- Sulci-  in  the  region  being  salt 
man,  in  Afghanistan,  shows  the  difficulties  at-  Mr.  Roberts  worked  in  and  about  Sikhim  on 
tending  that  part  of  the  work :  **  At  Pazai  the  the  Himalayan  frontier,  and  the  report  of  his 
force  faced  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  expedition  furnishes  new  details  concerning 
nearly  opposite  the  southern  Takht  peak,  and  .  the  great  mountains  of  the  range.  A  full 
a  small  narrow  path  up  a  steep  spur  leading  to  description  is  given  of  the  famous  lake  of 
a  defile  through  the  stupendous  cliffs  that  sur-  Thibet,  called  by  the  natives  Yamdok  Cho,  or 
rounded  its  summit  showed  the  way  to  the  top  Scorpion  Lake,  but  known  to  us  as  Lake 
of  the  mountain.  Such  a  pathway  would  have  Piahte  or  Palti.  The  natave  name  is  ^ven  on 
been  difficult  enough  at  any  time,  but  it  was  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  lake  m  shape 
now  held  by  the  Kedarzai  section  of  the  She-  to  a  scorpion,  and  the  explorer  thinks  tne 
rani  tribe,  who  had  built  formidable  '  sangas '  Thibetans  must  have  had  maps  of  the  lake  to 
and  other  barriers  across  the  defile,  and  were  discover  the  resemblance.  It  is  described  as 
prepared  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  A  exceedingly  beautiful,  surrounded  with  mount- 
survey  reconnaissance,  however,  assisted  by  ains  except  at  the  east,  where  the  lake  is  en- 
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tered  bj  a  tributary  which  drains  the  ^*  Starrj  priestB ;  it  emits  a  perftune  in  burning ,aDd  is  io  oom- 

Plainfi,"  or  ''Plains  of  Heaven  "—a  great  ex-  ^^.^^  ^y  jch  and  poor  alike.    The  water  for  tiie 

tent  nf  rirh  njuitnrA.Un<l   onirfi^reA  with  oaUU  <^^  ^  brought  down  from  the  north  in  two  canab, 

tent  ot  ncn  pasture-iano,  coverea  witn  cattle,  ^^1^1,  however,  in  their  progress  through  the  dty  Zl 

horses,  and  beasts  of  the  chase.     Villages  and  subdivided  into  many  streamletB ;  these  rilk  feed  sev- 

monasteries  nestle  aronnd  the  shores  at  the  foot  end  shallow  wells  for  the  ose  of  the  people,  and  event- 

of  the  mountains,  and  one  of  the  most  bean-  <udly  diachaige  their  surplus  to  the  south  at  Jutak 

tifal  views  of  the  lake  takes  in  a  small  island    ^'^^  ^^T'  ^~~^  ^ "^^  ^^  emphaaia,  the 

with  a  monastery  near  the  southern  shore.  ^^"^  ^  ^^  ^?«*^'  '^' ,  ,  ,, 

A  map  of  the  lake  has  been  made  by  the  ^^^  ^  ^.,^^  ,^L^^^,  *°^  "presents  an 
Lama,  a  native  explorer  connected  with  the  enormous  pile  of  lofty  bmldmgs,  covenng  a 
survey.  He  describes  the  climate  of  Thibet  rectangle  of  about  four  hundred  yards  m  length 
as  delightful  in  summer.  The  land  is  cov-  ^^  «>™5  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  sur- 
ered  either  with  crops  or  with  luxuriant,  wav-  mounted  at  intervals  by  five  mlded  Gebis(like 
ing  grass,  or  velvety  turf.  Streams  flow  in  f.  square  tent  with  a  smgle  pole)  which,  spark- 
every  valley.  In  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  '"^«  ^^  ^he  sunlight,  present  a  daxzhng  and 
and  biting  winds  sweep  over  the  land  inces-  gorgeous  speotecle,  visible  for  miles  around, 
santly,  fiUing  the  air  with  dust,  and  whistling  P«  celebrated  monastery  is  not  only  the  resi- 
through  the  ill-made  doors  and  windows.  The  ^??®/  ^/  ^^  F^\.^r^  ^^*^  Lama^,  or 
natives  are  averse  to  taking  animal  Ufe,  and  cinejpnests  of  the  Buddhists  spread  over  Great 
consequently  game  is  very  abundant.  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  but  it  contains  the  re- 
Still  further  particulars  regarding  Thibet  mains  of  all  the  Dal w  Lamas  deceased  for  cent- 
have  been  gathered  from  the  Pundit  A J"®1  P?»*-     -T"®  buildings   form  one  sohd 

K ,  who  made  a  four  years' journey  through  *^}^®^  ™*°«  ^,  vanous  heights,  at  different 

eastern    Thibet,  having  been  instructed  and  Places  representingsometimes  as  many  as  seven 

sent  out  by  the  English.    He  carried  through  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^,^    ^hey  contain  vanous  images, 

his  work  with  great  care  and  faithfulness.  ^'^^  monster  imajge  to  the  god  Jamba  is  repre- 

Though  more  than  two  years  have  passed  since  ?®?^^  ^  S^  prodigious  diinensions.   The  figure 

his  journey  was  finished,  his  reports  have  been  "  mternally  of  clay,  and  is  weD  gilded  eiter- 

kept  from  publication  by  the  Indian  Govern-  2^*^"  ^*  ^  seated  on  a  platform  on  the  groond- 

ment,  for  political  reasons.    A  report  has,  how-  T^^>  ^^i^  body,  passing  successively  through 

ever,  been  prepared  by  the  deputy  surveyor-  *"®  second  and  third  floors,  terminates  in  a 

general  in  charge  of  the  surveys  of  India  from  jeweled  and  capped  naonster  head  above  the 

the  answers  made  by  A K to  questions  latter  floor.    In  all,  the  figure  and  platform 

put  to  him  in  person.   He  thus  describes  Lh&sa,  are  said  to  be  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.    The 

the  capital  of  Thibet,  on  the  Ki  Chu  river :  ^^^^  ^-*"*  *»  ^°^»  descnbed : 

As  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  never  dying  yet  being  sue- 
Even  here  the  dwellinjor-housee  are  interspersed  ceBsively  buried  and  bom  anew,  he  ia  installed  in  Poto 
with  reli^ous  edifloes ;  of  the  latter  the  most  proml-  La,  so  veritable  an  infant  that  hia  mother  neceaaarily 
nent,  on  the  right,  is  the  handsome  temple  of  Jhio,  accompanies  him  in  order  to  suckle  him,  but,  being 
plittcrin^  with  four  Qebis,  while  to  the  left  is  Giang  debarred  from  the  sacred  premisea  of  the  Poto  La  oa 
Bunmoche,  surmounted  by  its  gilded  spire,  cresoen^  account  of  her  sex,  she  is  lodged  in  the  vicinity  at 
and  globe,  and  still  farther  north  Ramoshe,  a  temple  8hyo,  and  is  permitted  to  visit  her  son  only  between 
capped  by  a  single  glistening  Gebi.  Between  these  the  hours  oi  9  a.  u,  and  4  p.  m.  Whatever  accom- 
objects  and  almost  in  contact  with  them  lies  the  plishments  he  mav  acquire,  the  Dalai  Lama  need  ne%*er 
lay  city  of  Lh&sa,  composed  of  houses  two  or  three  exhibit  them,  for  ne  is  taught  to  be  chaiy  of  speech, 
stories  high,  touching  one  another,  and  crowded  ev-  and,  indeed,  necessity  compels  this  course,  since  his 
erywhere  by  Thibetans  (Bodpaa  and  Khampas  far  in  worshipers  are  in  thousands,  and  it  is  only  to  those 
the  majoritv),  Chinef^e,  Nepaulese,  Kashmiris  (includ-  who  are  wealthy  or  of  high  degree  that  he  can  afford 
inqBT  a  few  l^ohammedans  from  Hindoetan,  chiefly  from  to  address  even  a  brief  sentence  or  two.  This  is  al- 
Patna),  and  Mongolians.  Of  fdl  these  nationalities  ways  done  in  a  deep,  hoanBC  voice,  acquired  by  tnin- 
the  Thibetans,  or  natives  of  the  countiy,  alone  have  ing,  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  emanatea  fifom 
their  women  with  them,  excepting  a  few  instances  of  maturity  and  wisdom.  Seated  cross-legged  on  a  plat- 
traveling  Mongolians  who  may  oe  accompanied  by  form  some  aix  feet  high,  he  is  dressed  tobe  worshiped 
their  wives  between  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  in  the  usual  colors  of  the  priesthood  (i.  e.,  red  and  vel- 
^'  kafilas.^'  This  part  of  Lh&8a,  or  the  city  proper,  low),  and  with  bare  arms,  as  required  of  all  Bud<fiii8t 
covers  an  area  of  less  than  half  a  souore  mile.  The  priests,  and  holds  a  rod,  IVom  the  end  of  which  hang 
houses  are  two  or  three  stories  hign  and  mostly  in  strips  of  silk,  whitSj  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue, 
blocks,  around  a  quadrangle  that  is  open  above  and  is  The  pilgrim  coming  in  at  the  entrance-door  advances 
entered  by  a  side  doorway ;  as  siud,  they  touch  one  with  folded  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and,  resting  his  head 
another,  and  are  crowded  with  occupants,  who  live  against  the  edge  of  the  platform  above  him,  mentally 
peaceably  in  contiguous  dwellings,  differences  of  race  and  hastily  repeats  the  petitions  he  would  have  grant- 
and  customs  notwithstanding.  The  roofs  are  all  cov-  ed.  These  unuttered  prayers  the'Dalu  Lama  la  un- 
ered  in  with  earth,  and  this  Is  a  sufficient  protection  derstood  to  comprehend  intuitively.  He  touches  the 
against  the  small  rainfidl,  which  comes  down  mostly  pilgrim's  head  with  the  bunch  of  silk  in  token  of  hia 
in  July  and  August.  The  city  at  all  times  contains  a  blessing,  and  the  worshiper  is  hurried  out  at  the 
large  number  of  traders  with  goods  from  various  di-  exit-door  by  attendants,  only  too  happy  if  he  has 
rections,  including  Hindoetan.  The  article  most  large-  passed,  sav^half  a  minute  in  the  vidmty  of  the  great 
ly  imported  is  tea,  which  is  brought  almost  exclusive-  priest  This  is  the  common  procedure.  Persons  of 
ly  from  China,  and  is  always  made  up  in  the  form  of  rank  or  substance  are  permitted  to  mount  the  plat-> 
bricks.  Manufactures  in  Lh&sa  itself  are  few  and  only  form  and  to  ^rform  oDeisanoe,  there  receiving  the 
small  in  amount,  the  curing  of  skins  being  about  the  required  blessing  by  actual  touch  of  the  Dalai  Luna*a 
most  important.  There  is  also  a  fragrant  slow-match,  hands ;. subsequently  such  worshiper  may  be  allowed 
called  **poi, "  made  here  solely  by  the  "dabas,"  or  a  seat  below  the  platform,  where  a  few  hoarse  utter- 
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•noes  of  inquinr  may  be  addressed  to  him  by  the  Da-  territory  of  the  Bor  Khamptis,  on  the  northern 

lid  Lama,  and  he  may  be  also  given  some  food.  Irrawaddy,  which  has  not  oeen  reached  before 

Polyandrism  still  prevails,  though  it  Has  de-  since  Wilcox's  joomey  in  1827 ;  here  he  turned 

dined  to  a  large  extent  in  the  cities.    The  back  to  avoid  being  detained  by  high  water, 

people  are  very  sodal^  and  fond  of  dining  in  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  and  opium  is  raised 

great  companies  in  the  9akhang$,  or  hotels,  in  large  quantities.    The  capital  is  Pedan.    The 

some  of  which  in  Lh4sa  can  accommodate  two  silver-mines  northeast  of  the  capital  are  worked 

hundred  people  at  one  time.    They  drink  a  by  the  Khamungs,  a  half-subject  race, 

fermented  liquor  from  babyhood  up,  but  are  The  latest  report  from  Col.  Pr^evalski  gives 

seldom  drunk.    In  summer  they  are  fond  of  acconntsof  his  movements  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Sicnlcking  under  the  trees  throughout  the  long  He  could  not  enter  Thibet  over  the  Kerige 

ays.    Notwithstanding  their  social  tenden-  mountains,  because  the  Chinese  had  blockaded 

cies,  the  citizens  manage  to  pick  up  a  comfort-  the  roads  and  destroyed  the  bridges ;  and  the 

able  living,  chiefly  by  trade,  and  besides,  to  horses  could  not  cross  by  the  passes.    With  the 

observe  the  requirements  that  residence  in  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  he  found  the  people 

holy  city  imposes.     Lh&sa  is  encircled  by  a  friendly  to  Russia.    He  hoped  to  be  able  soon 

road,    lliis  is  broad  and  well  made,  and  de-  to  cross,  the  mountains  between  the  Keri  and 

fines  the  limits  within  which  all  those  must  the  Chotan,  and  follow  up  the  Chotan. 

reside  who  wish  to  make  sure  of  a  happy  state  Gold  has  recently  been  found  on  the  Chinese 

hereafter.     This  road  is  called  Ling  Ehor ;  side  of  the  Amoor  in  such  abundance  that  the 

within  its  circuit  no  blood  may  be  shed,  and  so  name  **New  California"  has  been  applied  to 

the  butchers  and  slaughter-houses  are  placed  the  place.    The  gold-fever  has  spread  so  that 

without.    The  day  is  recognized  as  begun  when  several  thousand  workmen  are  already  gath- 

a  loud  report,  as  if  from  a  cannon,  issues  from  ered.    They  have  chosen  officers,  have  a  strict 

the  vicinity  of  the  Amban's  residence.    This  systemof  lynch  law,  and  punish  a  revolver-shot 

happens  about  4  a.  m.,  and  also  at  9  or  10  p.  m.  with  200  lashes. 

After  the  morning  report  the  people  are  to  be  The  opening  of  Corea  to  foreigners  has  been 

seen  in  dense  crowds  on  the  Ling  Ehor,  all  taken  advantage  of  by  explorers,  among  them 

moving  in  one  direction,  as  the  hands  of  a  the  G^erman  geologist.  Dr.  C.  Gottsche,  and  the 

watch,  as  laid  down  by  their  religion.    A  English  vice-consul,  W.  R.  Carles.    The  report 

similar  circuit  is  made  by  the  devout  in  the  of  the  latter  gives  many  particulars  regarding 

evening,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  circuits  the  products  and  commercial  values  of  the  coun- 

around   Jhio  (called    Bar   Ehor)  and  other    try,  as  do  also  A.  W.  D ^s  *' Notes  on  Corea." 

shrines.    At  least,  this  is  imperative  on  com-  An  examination  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula 

mon  folk.    As  to  the  great  and  wealthy,  they  has  been  made  by  the  engineer  F.  Delonde, 

urge  that  their  presence  would  only  interfere  who  passed  from  Singira  on  the  east  coast  to 

with  the  piety  of  the  people,  so  they  engage  the  lagoon  Tale-sab,  separated  from  the  Gulf 

substitutes,  who,  however,  are  rigorously  re-  of  Siam  by  the  island  of  Tantalem,  reached  the 

quired  to  circumambulate  for  their  masters,  water-shed  of  the  Luang  mountains  along  the 

DVLty  whether  it  is  done  in  person  or  by  proxy,  river  Elong  Talung,  and  arrived  by  way  of  the 

a  careful  reckoning  is  kept  of  the  number  of  Tsang  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    His  examination 

circuits  performed.  of  the  rock-formations  indicates  the  presence 

Among  the  geographical  problems  sought  to  of  gold,  tin,  and  iron-ore. 

be  solved  in  Thibet  are  those  relating  to  the  Merchants  interested  in  the  Siberian  trade 

headwaters  and  water-sheds  of  the  Irrawaddy  still  continue  their  attempts  to  establish  a  prao- 

and  the  Brahmapootra.    Inferences  from  the  ticable  route  by  sea  between  Siberia  and  Eu- 

aoconnt  of  A E make  it  probable  that  rope,  notwithstanding  the  iU-snccess  of  former 

the  water-shed  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  the  Zaynl-  efforts.    A  petition  sent  in  to  the  Government 

Khanung  range  of  mountains,  and  that  the  by  a  number  of  houses  interested  in  the  trade 

Sanpou  river  is  identical  with  the  Dihang,  asks  that  aU  wares  taken  into  Siberia  through 

one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Brahma-  the  Polur  Sea  be  made  free  of  duty.    Alexan- 

pootra,  though  the  river  has  not  been  followed  der  Sibiriakoff^  who  is  constantly  working  for 

for  its  entire  length,  the  upper  portion  having  the  progress  of  Siberia,  has  interested  himself 

been  known  as  the  Sanpou  and  the  lower  as  in  these  attempts  to  establish  communication 

the  Dihang,  if  the  inference  is  correct.  by  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  new  route  over  the 

The  roads  of  Thibet  are  infested  with  rob-  northern  Ural.    In  July  he  started  from  Arch- 

bers,  known  as  Dokpas,  or  dwellers  in  black  angelinhissteamer,  *^  A.E.NordenskiOld,''but 

tents,  who  roam  about  in  large  bands,  offering  met  with  such  compact  masses  of  ice  in  the 

to  trade  and  seeking  opportunities  for  plunder,  Eara  Sea  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  in  the 

so  that  it  is  customary  for  travelers  to  go  in  middle  of  August     His  other  steamer,  the 

oompaniea,  all  armed  with  spear,  matchlock,  "Obi,"  had  taken  a  cargo  to  the  Petchora, 

and  sword.  from  which  it  is  to  be  transported  by  the  new 

In  January  Col.  Woodthorpe  made  a  Journey  route  over  the  Ural  to  a  tributary  of  the  Obi. 
across  the  water-shed  between  theBralunapoo-  The  project  for  concentrating  on  the  island 
tra  and  the  In'awaddy,  in  the  land  of  the  Singpo.  of  Saghalien  the  criminals  sentenced  to  hard  la- 
Crossing  by  a  pass  8,000  feet  high,  he  entered  the  bor  in  Siberia,  is  severely  criticised,  principally 
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00  the  ground  that  the  islund  is  unable  to  sap-  the  expedition  will  fill  a  gap  in  the  knowledge 

port  a  penal  colony  like  that  proposed.    In  a  of  the  geography  of  Greenland,  and  fnmish  in- 

report  made  in  1882  it  was  saia  that  1,080  teresting  scientific  facts,  especially  in  the  de- 

difiaUn  were  under  cultivation  in  nortliern  partmentofethnography,  since  the  ten  months* 

Saghidien,  and  several  thousand  more  were  to  sojourn  among  remote  tribes  of  heathen  Green - 

be  taken  up  the  next  year ;  but  the  official  re-  landers  gave  opportunity  for  close  observation 

port  of  Surveyor  Earaulowsky  reports  ooly  of  their  mode  of  life. 

510  detjatin  in  the  beginning  of  1884.    There  Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 

are  700  families  of  former  convicts  already  new  islands  discovered  in  the  Spitzbergen  Sea 

there,  who  can  scarcely  live  upon  the  poverty-  in  1884,  by  Johannesen  and  AndreassoL    It 

stricken  soil ;  and  560  men  were  to  be  settled  was  thought  that,  if  they  were  there,  they 

there  during  the  year  as  colonists.    The  con-  could  not  have  been  ov'eriooked  by  other  sea- 

dition  of  the  criminals  in  the  prisons  is  made  men ;  and  that  as  King  Karl  Land  was  de- 

especially  miserable  by  want  of  discipline,  by  scribed  in  1872  as  rising  in  three  hills,  which 

violeuce,  and  deficient  support.  looked  like  separate  islands  at  a  distance,  the 

The  presence  of  the  Russians  is  said  by  the  supposed  islands  might  be  only  the  two  east- 
author  of  a  book  of  sketches  of  travel,  ^*  Eo-  erly  hills.  But  the  positive  assurances  of  the 
lymsk  to  Yakutsk,**  to  have  made  a  remarka-  two  navigators  and  their  crews  that  no  such 
ble  change  in  the  population  on  the  Indigirka.  mistake  could  have  been  made,  as  well  as  their 
Tribes  once  numerous  there  have  retreated  to  descriptions,  which  do  not  apply  to  King  Kari 
the  mountains,  and  epidemic  diseases  which  Land,  leave  little  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
have  broken  out  among  them  have  extended  discovery. 

to  the  Russians.    The  city  of  Sasohiwersk  is  According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  Boaa,  on 

completely  deserted.    At  the  end' of  the  seven-  his  researches  in  Baffin  Land,  some  changes 

ties  it  was  an  inhabited  place.    The  greater  will  be  necessitated  in  the  maps  of  that  region, 

abundance  of  fish  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  Home  Bay,  particularly,  which  has  been  sup- 

Kolyma,  Indigirka,  and  Tana,  has  also  had  a  posed  to  extend  far  inland,  disappears  almost 

tendency  to  draw  the  population  northward,  entirely.    This  is  not  strange,  however,  since 

Some  of  the  tribes  have  been  impoverished  by  the  maps  are  based  on  observationB  made  from 

diseases  among  their  cattle,  and  have  been  ships  some  87  kilometres  from  shore,  nearer 

driven  from  their  homes  by  the  necessity  of  approach  being  barred  by  the  masses  of  ice 

seeking  a  living  in  some  other  way — as  fishers,  that  pass  along  this  coaist  on  their  way  to 

hunters,  or  ivory-seekers,   in  a  half-nomadic  Davis  Strait. 

existence.    The  region  of  Kolymsk  was  lately  During  the  year  an  important  supplementary 

for  six  years  without  a  single  physician.    The  volume  to  the  work  on  the  Yeca  Expedition 

post-routes  are  so  infested  by  lawless  Cossacks  has  been  published    by  Yon    Nordenskidld, 

that  the  finest  meadows  and  fishing-places  near  through  Brockhaus  in  Leipsic,  '•^  Studies  and 

the  roads  are  left  unused.  Researches  occasioned  by  my  Travels  in  the 

Arctie  ScglMSt — ^Very  little  has  been  done  in  Extreme  North.'*  It  is  made  up  of  chapters 
1885  in  the  way  of  Arctic  exploration,  though  by  Nordenskiold  and  his  co-workers,  giving 
some  books  and  articles  of  intereft  on  recent  the  scientific  results  of  their  observations — bo- 
expeditions  have  been  published.  The  schoon-  tanic,  geologic,  zodlogic,  and  sociologic.  The 
er  "  William  Barent,**  which  has  made  an  Arc-  third  section  is  devoted  to  Nordenskidld*s  fa- 
tic  voyage  every  summer  since  1878,  made  none  vorite  theme— the  geologic  significance  of  the 
this  year,  it  having  been  decided  to  collect  £al]  of  cosmic  matter  on  the  earth.  His  theory, 
funds  for  a  steamship  instead.  if  accepted,  would  cause  a  complete  revolution 

But  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1884  in  the  science  of  geology  as  it  is  now  under- 

firom  Denmark  to  examine  the  coast  of  East  stood.    It  is  that  the  earth  has  been  formed  in 

Greenland,  consisting  of  Oapt.  G.  Holm,  Lieut  the  course  of  a^  by  the  aggregation  of  cold 

Garde,  the  Norweffian  geologist  Knntsen,  and  and  mostly  solid  cosmic  particles, 

the  botanist  Eberlin.     The  work  began  in  Other  books  that  have  appeared  during  the 

the  spring  of  1884,  and  the  explorers  reached  year  on  Arctic  discoveries  are  G.  W.  Melville*s 

Oopenhagen  in  October,  1885.    Notwithstand-  ^^In  the  Lena  Delta,**  and  "The  Rescue  of 

ing  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  Greely,**  by  W.  8.  Schley,  commander  of  the 

early  summer  of  1884,  the  travelers  reached  Relief  expedition,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Soley,  of  the 

a  point  much  higher  than  that  touched  by  United  States  Navy. 

Oapt.  Graah,  in  1829.    This  stretch  of  coast  Lieut.  Greely  believes   that  the   route  by 

was  taken  possession  of  as  Ghristian  IX.  Land.  Franz-Josef  Land  is  the  one  that  offers  the 

The  explorers  built  a  cabin  for  winter  quarters  greatest  number  of  favorable  conditions  for 

not  far  from  Gape  Dan,  in  the  midst  of  a  na-  the  prosecution  of  Arctic  research — a  safe  har- 

tive  population  of  about  400,  whom  they  found  bor,  ice  smooth  and  sound  for  sledges,  game  in 

in  a  more  primitive  condition  than  the  west  tolerable  abundance,  and  a  chance  for  escape  in 

Greenlanders  at  the  arrival  of  Egedes  in  1721.  case  the  ship  has  to  be  abandoned. 

They  found  no  ruins  of  the  old  Icelandic  colony  Coitnd  Aaerica. — In  the  sprint  of  1885  a  party 

^*  6sterbygd,**  although  they  examined  all  the  of  American  travelers  made  the  ascent  of  the 

fiords  throughout  tiie  region.    The  reports  of  volcano  Irazu,  in  Oosta  Rica,  11,500  feet  high. 
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After  describing   the  magnifioent  panorama  diffioolty  from  the  ice.    Although  the  move- 

thej  enjoyed  on  reaching  the  crater,  one  of  mentsof  the  ice  vary  greatly  from  jf  ear  to  year, 

them  writes :  it  is  believed  that  the  bay  and  strait  can  be  nav- 

We  plowed  through  the  uhes  that  were  almost  up  to  }«^^^  without  danger  from  Jnly  to  October 

thehorees*  kneea  toward  the  onrterofthe  volcano  which  by  vessels  properly  built.    The  mmeral  wealth 

yawned  on  the  oppoedte  side  of  the  peak.    Following  of  the  region  is  said  to  be  very  great,  oompris- 

the  crest  ofaricfgeof  pumioe-stoneandashee,  whiob  ing  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  asbestns, 

had  been  thrown  out  in  ages  paat,  and  were  as  regu-  manganese,  mica,  graphite,  lazulite,  and  an- 

larly  pded  as  if  the  hands  of  men  had  dumped  them  *"«*6""'«»^        JJ,t»  6»"i'"\»^>  *«*«xi«»,  auu   oj* 

there,  we  looked  down  on  one  side  into  a  gorge  8.000  thraoite  coal.    The  nshenee  also  imd  the  fur- 

feet  deep^to  the  foot  of  which  a  stone  would  roll  with-  trade,  hitherto  monopolized  by  the  Hudson  Bay 

out  nieetmg  an  impediment,  and  on  the  other  into  Company,  offer  great  possibilities  for  the  future, 

a  basin  formed  by  the  mountain-»ide,  and  the  heaps  ^  new  map  of  the  Northwestern  Territories 

SLlf  rbof  (JS:  fZV:^<iT^r^^X  otOi^^  J^  the  province  of  Manitoba,  pub- 

aoroea  from  the  top  of  one  bank  to  the  top  of  the  lisbed   at  Ottawa,  shows  some   considerable 

other.    The  bottom  was  honey-combed  with  craters,  changes  from  former  maps  in  the  hydrography 

where  it  looked  as  •  if  the  earth  had  broken  through  of  the  provinces  of  Athabasca,  Alberta,  Sa»- 

In  irregular  ciroles.    There  were  seven  or  eight  of  totohAWMm  nnH  AfurinihnU.  aa  wall  Aatn  thAre. 

these  mtere,  some  of  them  centuries  old.  the  h»t  and  *?tciiewan,  ana  AssmiDoia,  as  well  as  m  tne  re- 

laigest  having  opened  within  the  memory  of  Uving  P^n  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay. 

men.    The  older  ones  were  black  and  half  Ailed  with  Lake  Itasca,  which  has  been  distmguished 

ashes  cast  from  those  of  later  origin,  while  the  *^  new  as  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  river  for  fifty 

one,»'  as  the  Kuide  called  it,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  years,  must,  it  seems,  yield  that  distinction 

century  old,  was  bottomless  as  far  as  we  could  see,  J    a  small  lake  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  in 

and  Its  walls  were  yellow  with  sulphur  and  white  ;"  "  »•*««*  amlv^   buvuw  »  maum%,  w^^  »  u<ut  ui 

with  half.bumed  limestone ;  the  ashes  were  ft«h  and  length  by  a  mile  in  width,  lymg  farther  south, 

crisp,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  vegetation  for  a  dls-  discovered  by  Oapt.  Glazier  and  named  for 

tance  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more  down  the  outside  hank.  him.    Lake  Itasca  is  composed  of  three  arms, 

affunst  which  the  wind  was  constantlj  blowing,  and  extending  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil  having  a 

where  one  would  thmk  it  would  lodge  dost  and  seeds     , .,   ^frt^^  «.:i«„  ^^a  -«  — ^— «^^:^*i.  JS?  - 

from  the  forests  so  near  and  numerous.    The  waU  of  *«"«"»  of  five  miles  and  an  average  width  of  a 

aahes  arose  at  least  600  and  in  some  places  600  feet  mile  and  a  half.    The  upper  or  southern  end 

around  the  crater,  and  the  guide,  who  said  he  had  of  its  middle  arm  apparently  terminated  in  a 

visited  the  nlaoe  at  intervals  duraig  the  bst  thirteen  g^amp,  which  might  easily  have  deceived  any 

years,  said  that  most  of  them  had  accumulated  smce  ^^^  ^vi  #-,„:i;„,^*u  ♦k^  «/>««#.-»      Rnf  Oh^ 

the  h^t  eruption,  six  years  ago.  o°®  "^^  ^J^**','^^'"  r^,  country.     But  Che- 

'^      '      "^       ^  no-wa-gesio,  Oapt.  Glaziers  Indian  gmde,  who 

Htfth  Aaartau— The  surveying  party  sent  out  had  for  years  used  the  region  of  these  lakes  for 
to  explore  Lake  Mistassini  in  Labrador  have  his  hunting-grounds,  readily  made  his  way 
oompleted  their  work  successfully.  The  lake  Uirough  the  reeds  and  rushef»  at  the  mouth  of 
proves  to  be  considerably  smaller  Uian  has  been  the  connecting  stream.  Lake  Glazier  at  its  out- 
supposed,  having  a  length  of  120  miles  and  an  let  presents  another  barricade  of  reeds,  through 
average  breadth  of  20  miles.  It  contains  sev*  which  the  party  made  their  way  in  their  ca- 
eral  islands  nearly  as  large  as  Orleans  Island  at  noes.  The  connecting  stream  is  small  and  swift, 
Qnebec,  on  some  of  which  are  large  lakes.  The  and  Lake  Glazier,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
Indians  are  supplied  with  prayer  and  hymn  perhaps  three  feet  above  Lake  Itasca,  is  not 
books  and  Testaments,  printed  in  the  Oree  swampy,  like  other  small  lakes  in  the  vicini- 
langoage,  with  characters  resembling  stenog-  ty.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  wooded,  and 
raphy,  prepared  by  Bishop  Harden,  of  Mooso-  the  waters,  fed  from  springs,  are  clear  and 
nee,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Moose  Fort  on  pure.  It  would  be  nearly  a  perfect  oval,  but 
James  Bay.  a  rooky  promontory  that  projects  into  the 

The  Arctic  steamer  *'  Alert'*  arrived  at  Uali-  sonthem  end  gives  it  the  form  of  a  heart.    A 

fax  Oct.  18,  bringing  back  the  party  of  observ-  smiJl  stream  lows  into  the  lake  on  either  side 

era  sent  out  by  the  Dominion  Government  last  the  promontory ;  the  western  and  longer  one 

year  to  make  observations  in  Hudson  Bay  and  has  been  named  Excelsior  creek,  because  it 

Strait.    The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  brings  down  the  highest  waters  of  the  river; 

ascertain  whether  that  route  to  the  ocean  could  the  other.  Eagle  creek,  partly  f^om  patriotic 

be  profitably  taken  by  the  commerce  of  the  considerations,  partly  because  large  numbers 

Northwest.    The  temperature  was  found  to  be  of  eagles  were  seen  abont  it    A  third  stream, 

higher  than  was  expected;  the  lowest  monthly  Union  creek,  enters  the  lake  near  its  outlet, 

average  was  80°  below  zero.    As  regards  the  Several  parties  of  explorers  have  been  at 

movements  of  the  ice,  the  season  was  later  than  work  in  Alaska  this  year,  following  up  the  prin- 

osnaL    The  steamer  stuck  for  three  weeks  in  a  dpal  rivers  and  examining  the  resources  of  the 

field  of  ice  that  came  down  from  Davis  Strait,  country.    The  most  important  is  that  undertak- 

aad  had  to  be  sent  to  St.  John's  for  repairs.  It  en  for  the  exploration  of  the  Oopper  river,  un- 

after ward  pa-ssed  through  the  floating  ice  com-  der  the  direction  of  Lieut.  H.  J.  Allen.    He  was 

ing  down  from  Hudson  Bay  without  nnusnal  accompanied  by  Sergeants  Robinson  and  T.  W. 

difficulty.  Three  sailing-vessels  during  the  time  Flckett,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps.    The 

pa8se<1  direc^y  on  through  the  center  of  the  party  ascended  the  river  to  its  source,  500  miles, 

strait,  but  the  **  Alert,'*  having  to  relieve  men  at  and  examined  some  of  its  tributaries.    Along 

various  points  along  the  shores,  met  with  more  its  upper  course  are  several  active  volcanoes, 
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described  as  capped  with  enow,  lined  with  ice,  streams  break  oat  here  and  there  from  the 

thousands  of  feet  high,  and  presenting  a  mag-  sides. 

nificent  spectacle  when  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Recent  exploration  of  the  head-waters  of 
After  examining  the  Copper  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ucayali  river  in  Pern,  by  the  engineer 
the  explorers  crossed  the  Alaskan  range,  and  Samanez,  promises  to  resolt  in  improved  fa- 
traveled  for  800  miles  along  the  course  of  the  cilities  for  communication  in  the  re^on  of  the 
Tannak.  Then  crossing  hj  a  portage  to  the  upper  Amazon,  and  open  a  convenient  water- 
Kuokuk,  thej  descended  that  stream  750  miles  way  for  the  export  of  the  ores  f^om  the  prov- 
to  the  Yukon,  which  they  followed  to  its  mouth,  ince  of  Cuzco. 
having  spent  eight  months  on  the  journey.  According  to  the  truce  between  Chili  and 

Small  bands  of  Indians  were  found  scattered  Bolivia  of  Nov.  29,  1884,  the  territory  of  Me- 

about  the  region  visited,  who  gain  a  precarious  jillones  remains  in  possession  of  Chili.    The 

living  by  fishing.    Copper  and  iron  abound ;  boundary  extends  from  the  source  of  the  Rio 

small  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  ore  were  dis-  Loa,  at  the  volcano  Sua,  across  the  lagoon  of 

covered ;  a  good  quality  of  coal  that  was  found  Ascotan  and  the  summit  of  the  volcanoes  Ca- 

gave  indications  of  being  abundant    Several  bana  and  licancaur  to  Sapalequi  or  SapalesL 

new  fossil  animals  and  one  new  living  species,  The  Indians  having  been  driven  from  the 

a  kind  of  sheep  or  goat,  were  found  by  Lieut,  southern  pampas  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

Allen.    His  report,  with  the  maps  and  charts  southward  over  the  Rio  Negro,  the  region  is 

of  the  region,  will  be  of  great  value.  partly  open  to  settlers,  though  the  neighbor- 

Another  party  of  explorers  were  taken  to  hood  of  the  Indians  makes  it  not  altogether 

Alaska  in  the  spring  by  the  United  States  rev-  safe  for  colonists.    A  thorough  investigation 

enue  cutter  *^  Corwin  ^^  from  San  Francisco,  of  the  country  was  undertaken  by  the  Muiister 

and  returned  in  October.    The  explorers  di-  of  War  Yictorica,  who  sent  out  three  large 

vided  into  two  parties  when  they  arrived  at  parties  for  exploring,  surveying,  and  examin- 

Hotham  Inlet.    One,  under  the  command  of  ing  the  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  of  the 

Lieut.  J.  C.  Cantwell,  went  up  the  Eorvak  river  entire  region. 

in  a  steam-launch  as  far  as  the  rapids.  The  re-  An  examination  of  the  west  coast  of  Pata- 
mainder  of  the  stream  had  to  be  ascended  in  gonia,  by  Capt.  Serrano,  of  the  Chilian  serv- 
skin  boats,  and  even  that  was  done  with  diffi-  ice,  shows  that  the  Fallos  and  Picton  channel 
culty.  About  100  miles  up  was  a  gorge  with  affords  a  safer  route  for  ships  than  the  more 
perpendicular  walls,  in  some  places  600  feet  easterly  Messier  channel  between  the  mainland 
high,  through  which  the  water  rushed  with  a  and  the  Wellington  Islands.  Capt.  Serrano 
deafening  noise.  Beyond  the  gorge  the  stream  had  previously  undertaken  an  excursion  by 
widened  again,  and,  following  it  up,  the  ex-  boat  up  the  river  Palena,  wliich  passes  through 
plorers  found  its  source  to  be  a  large  lake  sur-  the  principal  range  of  the  Cordilleras  and  en- 
rounded  by  high  and  steep  mountains.  Sev-  ters  the  sea  opposite  the  southern  point  of 
eral  smaller  lakes  were  connected  with  it  A  Chiloe  Island.  After  fourteen  days'  travel,  the 
portage  was  found  connecting  the  Eorvak  with  journey  was  interrupted  at  the  second  mount- 
the  Koyoukuk,  a  branch  of  the  Yukon.  ain-chain  by  rapids,  in  which  one  of  the  boats 

The  other  expedition  from  the  '*  Corwin  '^  was  lost.    He  describes  the  valley  of  the  river 

was  made  by  Engineer  S.  B.  McLenegan,  who  as  very  rich  and  fertile, 

passed  up  the  Nortak,  the  most  northerly  of  instralaria* — Fears  are  entertained  for  the 

the  streams  explored,  in  a  skin  canoe,  attended  safety  of  the  Australian  expedition  sent  to 

by  one  seaman.    About  260  miles  from  the  New  Guinea  by  the  Geographical  Society  of 

mouth  of  the  river  they  found  it  passing  Australia,  the  scientific  part  of  whose  mission 

through  immense  gorges  or  cafions  1,000  feet  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Haacke.    Violent 

in  depth.    They  penetrated  400  miles  into  a  monsoons  made  the  shaUows  at  the  mouth  of 

region  not  known  to  have  ever  been  explored  the  Aird  so  dangerous  that  the  party  betook 

before,  entirely  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  themselves  to  the  Fly  river,  designing  to  as- 

Saath  Ancflca* — Mount  Roraima,  on  the  bor-  cend  its  first  northern  tributary  and  explore 

der  between  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  has  at  the  supposed  mountain  and  table-land  of  the 

length  been  successfully  ascended.    Everard  interior.    Cases  of  the  murder  of  white  traders 

Im  Thurm  reached  the  summit  in  December,  have  become  more  frequent  in  that  region,  and 

1884,  from  the  southern  side  (see  ^*  Annual  Cy-  hence  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  want  of  recent 

clopoBdia ''  for  1884,  page  589).    His  report  is  intelligence. 

contained  in  the  August  number  of  the  pro-  The  papers  of  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  on 

ceedings  of  the. Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  part  taken  by  the  Netherlanders  in  the  ex- 

The  ascent  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  ploration  of  New  Guinea  have  been  published 

The  plateau  of  the  Roraima  produces  nothing  in  a  volume,  with  accompanying  maps.    These 

that  will  serve  for  food.    The  summit,  2,600  exploring  expeditions  were  no  doubt  under- 

metres  in  height^  is  a  desolate  sandstone  waste,  taken  to  forestall  any  attempt  at  oolonixation 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  swamps  in  clefts  and  annexation  by  Australia  of  the  regions 

of  the  plateau,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  plant-  claimed  by  the  Dutch. 

life.    The  masses  of  water  that  fall  from  it  By  the  agreement  between  England  and  the 

form  numerous  waterfalls,  and  subterranean  German  Empire,  England  gives  up  the  eastern 
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coast  of  Nev  Gainea  as  far  as  Haon  gnlf  on  ntes,  changing  its  appearance  every  second, 

the  north,  and  the  islands  Long  and  Rook ;  like  a  dissolving  view^.    It  was  one  of  the  most 

while  the  groaps  of  islands  lying  opposite  the  awfnlly  grand  sights  I  ever  witnessed  on  the 

sontheastern  point  of  New  Guinea,  comprising  high  seas.     As  to  the  size  of  the  island  thrown 

the  D*£ntrecasteanz  Islands,  Woodlark,  Laugh-  up,  I  am  unable  to  state  correctly,  there  being 

Ian,  and  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  are  to  be  so  much  steam  and  clouds  hanging  over  it,  but 

henceforth  in  the  possesiiion  of  England.  I  Judge  it  is  at  least  two  or  thi^  miles  long 

Mr.  Yerbeck.  wno  was  sent  by  the  Dutch    and  sixty  feet  high." 

East  Indian  Government  to  investigate  the  GEOLOGICAL  SCBVET  OF  THE  IIBIITKD  OTATiaS. 
causes  and  effects  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Csilsgy  and  ExyltntlM* — Prior  to  the  civil  war, 
Krakatoa,  in  May,  1888,  has  finished  and  pub-  the  investigation  by  the  United  States  Govern* 
lished  his  report.  Although  earthquakes  were  ment  of  the  geology  of  its  domain  was  either 
felt  at  the  same  time  in  Australia,  and  it  is  incidental  or  desultory.  Geologists  were  at- 
found  that  a  seismic  movement  of  the  sea-  tached  to  many  important  exploring  parties, 
bottom  in  the  whole  region  of  the  Moluccas  military,  naval,  and  civil,  and  in  a  few  in* 
occurred  simultaneously,  yet  the  disturbance,  stances  special  investigations  were  instituted 
according  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  was  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  mineral  re- 
volcanic  and  not  seismic.  The  theory  is  that  sources  of  tracts  of  public  land, 
large  quantities  of  water,  probably  from  the  One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  inoi- 
ocean,  were  suddenly  brought  into  contact  dental  geologic  work  was  that  connected  with 
with  incandescent  matter  in  the  neighborhood  the  exploration  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
of  the  old  volcano.  According  to  Mr.  Ver-  way  routes,  in  the  years  1858-^56  five  lines 
beck's  calculations,  at  least  eighteen  cubic  kilo-  of  geologic  reconnaissance  were  thus  carried 
metres  of  matter  must  have  been  thrown  out  across  the  country,  and  these  were  supple- 
dnring  the  eruption;  to  give  an  idea  of  this  mented  by  numerous  more  local  examinations, 
vast  mass,  ^^  Nature ''  says :  **  Imagine  a  box  of  A  similar  work  was  performed  in  connection 
ashes  as  large  as  Hyde  Park  and  as  high  as  the  with  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  (1849- 
dome  of  St  Paul's;  a  hundred  such  boxes  will  1865).  The  surgeon  of  Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy's 
give  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  matter  thrown  out  expedition  to  explore  the  Red  river  of  **  Lou- 
by  Krakatoa  in  1888."  It  is  estimated  that  this  isiana"  (1852)  was  also  a  geologist  A  ge- 
mass  of  matter  was  thrown  to  a  height  of  fifty  ologist  accompanied  Lieut  G.  E.  Warren  in 
kilometres,  or  nearly  six  times  the  height  of  his  exploration  of  the  Dakota  country  (1855- 
Monnt  Everest  Some  of  the  pumice  thrown  '57),  and  the  same  geologist  accompanied  the 
into  the  sea  was  carried  as  far  as  the  east  coast  succeeding  expeditions  under  Capt.  W.  F.  Ray- 
of  Africa;  some  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  nolds  (1850-'6O).  Capt.  John  Pope's  search 
Pacific  between  the  Oaroline  and  Marshall  Isl-  for  artesian  water  on  the  Llano  Estacado 
ands ;  and  Mr.  Yerbeck  thinks  it  will  reach  the  fl855),  Lieut  J.  0.  Ives's  exploration  of  the 
American  coast  at  Panama  early  in  1886.  The  Colorado  river  (1857-'58),  Capt.  J.  H.  Simp- 
theory  of  Mr.  Yerbeck  of  course  presupposes  a  son's  expedition  in  search  of  a  wagon-route 
central  fire,  and,  according  to  it,  the  earth's  throngh  Utah  and  Nevada  on  the  line  of  the 
crust  must  be  much  thinner  than  has  been  sup-  89th  parallel  (1859),  and  Capt  J.  N.  Ma- 
posed,  an  inference  justified  by  the  vast  extent  comb's  exploration  of  the  San  Juan  country 
of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  eruption.  (1869),  were  all  made  to  contribute  informa- 
The  explosions  were  heard  over  an  area  tion  as  to  the  geologic  structure.  In  1849  the 
amounting  to  one  fourteenth  of  the  earth's  naval  expedition  under  Com.  Wilkes  touched 
surface,  while  the  air- wave  set  in  motion  by  it  the  Pacinc  coast  and  gave  its  geologist  an  op- 
traveled  all  around  the  globe  and  back  to  portunity  to  explore  portions  of  Washington 
Krakatoa.  It  is  held,  also,  that  the  great  tidal-  Territory  and  Oregon ;  and  still  earlier,  in  the 
wave  that  followed  was  occasioned,  not  by  years  1845  and  1846,  two  land-surveyors,  W. 
earthquake-shocks,  but  by  the  projection  into  A.  Burt  and  Bela  Hubbard,  acting  under  in- 
the  sea  of  great  masses  of  matter,  including  one  structions  from  the  General  Land-Office,  gath- 
side  of  the  crater  itself.  ered  information  in  regard  to  the  rocks  of  the 

A  Mew  VtlciMi — ^In  October  an  immense  vol-  country  traversed  by  the  township  lines  of 

oano  arose  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  latitude  20^  linear  surveys  in  Michigan. 

21'  sonth,  longitude  175'^  28'  west,  fourteen  In  1884  G.  W.  Featherstonehaugh  made  an 

miles  from  the  island  of  Tonga.    Mr.  H.  Ship-  examination  of  the  elevated  country  between 

ley,  United  States  consul  at  Auckland,  New  the  Missouri  and  Red  rivers,  and  in  the  follow- 

Zealand,  writing  to  the  State  Department,  says:  ing  year  he  traversed  what  was  known  as 

*'  At  daylight  on  Oct  18  we  observed  dense  Wisconsin  Territory.     His  instructions  came 

volumes  of  steam,  smoke,  and  clouds  ascend-  from  Congress  through  the  War  Department, 

ing.     We  suled  sufficiently  near  to  see  that  it  and  his  reports  were  addressed  to  an  officer 

was  a  submarine  volcanic  eruption.    Consider-  of  the  army,  but  his  work  appears  not  to  have 

ing  it  not  prudent  to  approach  any  nearer  that  been  subsidiary  to  any  military  purpose.    In 

night,  we  lay-to  until  morning.    We  then  ap-  1839  David  Dde  Owen  was  sent  by  the  Gen- 

proached  to  about  the  distance  of  two  miles,  eral  Land-Office  to  make  a  geologic  examina- 

kruptions  take  place  every  one  or  two  min-  tion  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
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Illinois,  aud  his  work  was  resumed  in  1847  Department,  the  supervision  of  the  work  rest- 

and  continued  for  four  years  in  Wisconsin,  ing  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  its  im- 

lowa,  and  Minnesota.    In  1847  and  1848  C.  mediate  direction  with  Mr.  Clarence  King,  a 

T.  Jackson  made  a  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  civilian  geologist  and  mining  engineer  already 

of  the  United  States  in  Michigan,  and  J.  W.  familiar  with  a  considerahle  portion  of  the 

Foster  and  J.  D.  Whitney,  who  at  first  assisted  Pacific  coast.    The  organization  was  called  the 

him,  afterward  continued  the  work  independ-  Geological  Exploration  ofthe  Fortieth  Parallel, 

ently  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  in  1848-^49.  and  its  work  was  restricted  to  a  belt  of  conn- 

The  minority  of  these  various  studies  were  of  try  including  the  line  of  the  first-built  trans- 

the  nature  of  reconnaissances,  and  did  not  continental  railroad,  and  extending  from  the 

afford  the  material  necessary  for  the  constmo-  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nev&da.    With- 

tion  of  geologic  maps.  in  this  belt  it  investigated  the  geology,  tiie 

The  war  diverted  the  energies  of  the  nation  mining  industry,  and  the  botany^  and  it  made . 

from  geology,  as  from  other  scientific  pursuits ;  surveys  and  published  maps  suitable  for  the 

but  the  subject  was  not  forgotten,  and  when  ilhistracion  of  its  reports.    Its  field-work  was 

the  return  of  peace  permitted  the  resumption  completed  in  1878. 

of  investigation  it  was  entered  upon  with  new  In  1868  M^jor  J.  W.  Powell,  likewise  a 

energy  and  in  a  more  methodic  manner.    The  civilian  geologist,  began  an  exploration  of  the 

reconnaissance  work  in  connection  with  ex-  upper  Colorado  river,  making,  in  1869,  an  ad- 

ploration  was  continued,  but  there  were  also  venturous  voyage  in  small  boats  through  Uie 

mstituted  a  number  of  surveys  with  more  oufions  of  the  river,  and  studying  the  geol- 

definite  aims  and  more  permanent  organiza-  ogy  and  geography  by  the  way.    In  1871  he 

tions.    The  more  important  military  expedi-  received  from  Congress  a  small  grant  of  funds, 

tions  accompanied  by  geologists  were  those  of  and  further  and  larger  grants  were  made  from 

Capt.  W.  A.  Jones  in  Wyoming  (1878),  Lieut,  time  to  time  until  there  wns  developed  an  or- 

E.  H.  Ruffner  in  Colorado  (1878),  and  Capt.  ganization  of  some  magnitude.    Gecdogio,  geo- 

William  Ludlow  in  Wyoming  (1875).  The  Com-  graphic,  ethnologic,  and  botanic  explorations 

missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sent  two  geologists  were  all  embraced  in  its  work.    At  first  it  was 

to  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  (1876)  to  ascer-  entitled  the  Survey  of  the  Colorado  River  of 

tain  whether  the  formations  of  the  country  the  West,  and  its  official  supervision  was  placed 

were  such  as  to  warrant  its  purchase  from  the  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 

Indians  for  mining  purposes.    At  various  times  tion ;  afterward  it  w^as  triinsferred  to  the  In- 

also  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  included  terior  Department,  and  its  title  was  modified, 

investigations  of  the  geologic  features  of  the  becoming  finally  the  Geological  and  Geographi- 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  cal  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

The  Fair  Aatecedeat  Surreys. — The  more  per-  George  M.  Wheeler,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Corps 

manent  organizations  were  four  in  number,  di-  of  Military  Engineers,  was  sent  by  his  chief,  in 

rected  by  Hayden,  King,  Powell,  and  Wheeler.  1869,  to  make  a  geographical  reconnaissance 

As  these  were  the  immediate  antecedents  of  in  central  Nevada.     Two  years  later  he  took 

the  present  organization,  the  character  of  each  the  field  with  a  larger  force,  including,  be- 

will  be  defined.  sides  surveyors,  students  of  the  natural  fici- 

In  1867  Congress  provided  for  the  geologic  ences,  and  his  organization  now  assumed  the 

survey  of  Nebraska,  and  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden,  who  title.  Explorations  West  ofthe  100th  Merid- 

had  already  traversed  the  Great  Plains  with  ian.     From  year  to  year  money  was  granted 

the  expeditions  of  Warren  and  Raynolds,  was  by  Congress  for  the  continuance  of  his  work, 

directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  and  a  large  corps  was  continuously  employed. 

Land-Office  to  perform  the  work.    A  similar  Unlike  the  others,  this   survey  had  for  its 

provision  was  made  the  following  year,  and  primary  object  the  making  of  geographic  m^s ; 

in  1869  the  organization  was  continued  with  a  but  it  gave  a  prominent  place  also  to  geology, 

change  of  title,  being  called  the  Geological  and  gathered  valuable  material  in  the  depart- 

Survey  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  ments  of  zoology  and  ethnology. 

From  1869  to  1872,  inclusive,  a  series  of  geo-  The  survey  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  King 

logic  explorations  were  made  in  Dakota,  Mon-  closed  its  field-work,  as  before  mentioned,  in 

tana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  the  scope  1878,  and  there  remained  three  organizations 

of   investigation   including,  besides  geology,  equipped  and  designed  to  accomplish  essential- 

the  natural  history,  climatology,  resources,  and  ly  the  same  objects.     Indeed,  the  ambitions 

ethnology  of  the  region.    In  1878  geography  of  the  three  corps  were  nearly  identical.    Dr. 

was  added*  not  as  a  primary  object,  but  for  Hayden  understood  by  the  phrase  ^^  Territories 

the  sake  of  furnishing  a  topographic  base  on  of  the  United  States,"  which  defined  bis  field, 

which  the  distribution  of  the  geologic  forma-  the  same  great  area  that  was  defined  by  Ma- 

tions  could  be  shown.    The  name  of  the  or-  jor  Powell  as  the  **  Rooky  mountain  region," 

ganization  was  at  the  same  time  changed,  and  and  by  Lieut  Wheeler  as  the  country  ''  west 

it  was  thereafter  called  the  Greological  and  of  the  100th  meridian."    The  difficulties  likely 

Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  to  arise  from  the  duplication  of  work  were 

In  the  year  1867  a  survey  of  somewhat  partially  obviated,  in  1877,  by  the  Secretary  of 

similar  character  was  instituted  in  the  War  the  Interior,  who  redistributed  the  work  of 
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Tlaydeii  and  Powell^  so  that  eaob  should  make  to  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Government ; 
geographic  and  ficeologic  surveys  in  an  inde-  and,  as  the  initial  appropriation  of  funds  was 
pendent  district,  the  former  assuming  exclusive  small,  the  more  restricted  field  was  accepted 
charge  of  all  investigations  in  natural  history,  for  the  snrvey.  Three  years  later  the  wording 
and  the  latter  of  investigations  in  ethnology,  of  the  law  was  so  modified  as  to  render  the 
Unfortunately,  this  a^JQstraent  could  not  in-  authority  for  a  general  work  unmistakable,  and 
dude  the  work  of  Lieut.  Wheeler,  since  he  be-  operations  were  extended  to  the  entire  country, 
longed  to  another  executive  department,  and  while  this  change  was  pending  there  was  a 
reported  to  a  different  chief.  The  Engineer  free  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  of 
Bureau  elaborated  a  plan  for  the  preparation  of  the  proper  functions  of  a  geological  survey,  of 
an  atlas  of  the  entire  district,  each  atlas  sheet  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to  exe» 
representing  a  rectangular  area  bounded  by  cute  such  a  work,  and  of  the  general  princi* 
certain  meridians  and  parallels ;  and  the  work  pies  that  should  regulate  the  governmental 
of  Lieut  Wheeler  was  planned  with  reference  endowment  of  research.  The  principles  that 
to  those  sheets.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finally  determined  the  action  of  Congress,  and 
determined  upon  a  similar  plan  for  tlie  division  the  subsequent  action  of  the  director  of  the 
of  the  country  into  rectangular  areas  of  some-  survey,  were  the  following :  It  is  not  advisable 
what  different  size,  and  bounded  by  different  to  render  state  aid  to  reaearches  that  can  be 
meridians  and  paridlels,  and  he  assigned  certain  conducted  equally  well  by  individuals,  but  the 
of  these  areas  to  the  organization  under  Dr.  Government  may  properly  and  advantageously 
Hayden,  and  certain  others  to  that  under  Ma-  carry  on  scientific  investi^tions  that,  by  rea- 
jor  Powell.  This  duplication  of  plans,  and  the  son  of  their  magnitude  and  expense,  can  not  be 
rivalries  associated  with  it,  were  recognized  by  prosecuted  by  individuals.  As  between  the 
Congress  as  seriously  prejudicial  to  a  work  General  Government  and  the  individual  States, 
which  all  desired  to  see  carried  forward.  Va-  it  is  wise  to  leave  with  the  States  the  special 
rious  proposals  were  entertained  from  time  to  geologic  inquiries  that  are  of  local  interest 
time  to  abolish  all  but  one  of  the  organizations,  and  importance,  but  the  General  Government 
and  give  to  that  one  exclusive  possession  of  the  should  undertaice  those  greater  problems  whose 
field,  and,  though  none  of  these  prevailed,  the  solution  demands  the  combination  of  observa- 
corps  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  uncer-  tions  made  in  many  States, 
tainty  of  their  tenure.  Each  was  seriously  In  determining  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be 
tempted  to  make  haste  in  publication,  at  the  performed,  geology  was  made  the  prime  object; 
expense  of  thoroughness,  so  as  to  enable  Con-  paleontology  and  lithology  were  recognized  as 
gress  and  the  public  to  appreciate  that  work  subordinate  branches  of  geology.  Biology  and 
was  actually  being  performed  by  it;  and  each  meteorology  were  excluded  as  subjects  of  in- 
was  restrained  by  similar  considerations  from  vestigation,  although  recognized  as  affiliated 
the  formation  of  far-sighted,  economic  plans  sciences,  whose  accepted  principles  must  form 
for  its  future  work.  Congress,  doubting  its  the  basis  of  many  conclusions  in  paleontology 
own  ability  to  select  from  the  three  the  one  and  general  geology.  Geography  was  given  a 
best  qualified  to  conduct  the  enture  work,  final-  prominent  place,  because  good  maps  are  essen- 
ly  appealed  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci-  tial  to  thorough  geologic  study  ana  the  proper 
ence,  the  official  adviser  of  the  Government  in  presentation  of  geolo^c  facts, 
scientific  matters.  After  giving  full  considera-  IitsnMl  Ofgiwhatlsn.  —  The  survey  having 
tion  to  the  subject,  the  Academy  reported  an  been  given  a  satisfactory  status,  the  problems 
elaborate  plan  for  the  unification  of  .the  work,  of  internal  organization  occupied  the  attention 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  plan  was  of  its  chieb.  One  of  these  problems  was  the 
eventually  adopted.  On  the  8d  of  March,  1879,  proper  basis  to  employ  in  tne  subdivision  of 
the  existing  oncanizations  were  abolished  by  the  work.  For  some  reasons  it  appeared  best 
law,  and  a  new  one  was  instituted  under  the  to  make  the  principal  units  of  organization 
title  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  geographic  areas,  and  for  other  reasons  to 
This  survey  was  made  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  classify  by  subjects  of  investigation.  The  for- 
Department,  and  the  appointment  of  its  chief,  mer  basis  was  adopted  with  slight  exceptions, 
who  received  the  title  of  Director,  was  vested  The  field  of  operations  was  divided  into  a  small 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Geo-  number  of  districts,  and  a  geologist  was  placed 
logic  investigation  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  each,  supervising  all 
clearly  recognized  as  a  function  of  the  General  that  was  done  in  stratigraphy,  volcanism,  pa- 
Government,  and  the  legislation  in  regard  to  it  leontology,  lithology,  economic  geology,  and 
was  marie  impersonal.  On  the  21st  of  March,  geography.  It  wns  soon  found,  however,  that 
Mr.  Clarence  King  was  named  the  first  director  although  the  districts  were  exceedingly  large, 
by  President  Hayes.  After  two  years  of  serv-  each  of  them  was  too  small  for  the  satisfactory 
ice  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the  present  conduct  of  the  most  important  investigations 
director.  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  was  appointed  by  instituted  within  it.  The  demands  of  the  work 
President  Garfield.  led  to  a  practical  abandonment  of  the  lines  of 
The  wording  of  the  creative  law  left  room  demarkation.  It  was  found  also  that  the  at- 
for  doubt  whether  the  functions  of  the  new  tention  of  the  geologist  in  charge  of  each  di- 
snrvey  applied  to  the  entire  country^  or  only  vision  was  so  distracted  by  the  variety  of  work 
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he  was  called  upon  to  sapervise  that  his  per-  Of  the  affiliated  sciences  whose  results  are 

sonal  studies  were  greaUj  hampered.     The  tributary  and  esseutial  to  geologic  investiga- 

Junior  assistants,  exempt  from  the  cares  of  ad-  tion,  paleontology   receives   most  attention. 

ministratioD,  were  able  to  push  their  special  The  work  is  organized  in  ^yb  divisioos,  the 

iuTestigations  far  in  advance  of  the  comple-  basis  of  organization  being  primarily  biologic 

mental  work  undertaken  by  their  chiefs  and  All  the  work  on  fossil  vertebrates  is  in  charge 

senior  colleagues.    The  talents  and  acauire-  of  Prof.  O.  0.  Marsh,  and  all  on  fossil  plantB 

ments  that  rendered  the  work  of  an  inaivid-  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward.     The  study 

ual  most  desirable,  led,  by  qualifying  him  to  of  invertebrate  fossils  is  subdivided  on  the 

direct  the  work  of  others,  to  a  great  dimi-  basis  of  geologic  chronology.    Shells  of  Pa- 

nution  in  his  personal  accomplishment.    The  leozoic  age  are  assigned  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Wsl- 

original  subdivision  of  the  work  by  geographic  cott,  those  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  to 

areas  has  therefore  been  in  large  part  aban-  Dr.  0.  A.  White,  and  those  of  the  Qaatemary 

doned,  and  for  it  there  has  gradually  been  sub-  to  Mr.  William  H.  Dall.     The  subject  of  lith- 

stituted  a  system  in  which  the  primary  basis  ology  engages  the  attention  of  a  considerable 

of  subdivision  is  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  number  of  specialists,  but  these  are  not  segre- 

performed,  and  in  which  the  body  of  the  work  gated  in  a  corps.   They  are  attached  to  various 

placed  under  the  direction  of  one  assistant  is  divisions  of  general  and   economic  geology, 

not  so  large  that  his  administrative  duties  make  Similarly,  there  are  chemists  attached  to  &e 

serious  encroachments  upon  his  time.     At  the  Pacific  and  Rocky,  mountain  diviaons  of  eco- 

present  time  the  survey  has  the  following  or-  nomic  geology ;  but  there  is  also  an  iudepend- 

ganization :  ent  division  of  chemistry,  and  this  is  in  charge 

In  the  department  of  general  geology  eight  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke.  A  large  share  of  itB 
independent  investigations  are  in  progress,  work  consists  in  the  execution  of  analyses  of 
Each  of  these  is  in  charge  of  a  geologist,  and,  rocks,  minerals,  and  mineral  waters  for  the 
with  a  single  exception,  each  geologist  buper-  various  divisions  of  general  geology,  but  it  is 
vises  the  work  of  a  corps  of  assistant  geolo-  also  conducting  independently  several  investi- 
gists.  Prof.  T.  0.  Ohamoerlin  is  at  the  head  gadons  in  mineralogy  and  physios.  The  physi- 
of  the  division  of  glacial  geology,  having  for  cal  experiments  are  arranged  with  reference  to 
his  field  all  those  States  east  of  the  Rocky  certain  questions  in  dynamic  geology  whose 
mountains  in  which  the  vestiges  of  ancient  settlement  is  demanded  by  the  great  problem 
glaciers  are  found  (see  map).  Two  divisions  of  the  condition  of  the  earth^s  interior, 
are  organized  for  the  investigation  of  the  met*  A  large  portion  of  the  work  in  general  and 
amorphic  crystalline  schists.  The  first  has  its  economic  geology  can  neither  attain  the  best 
field  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  results  nor  deariy  set  them  forth  in  publi- 
known  as  the  Appalachian  region,  and  b  in  cation  without  the  aid  of  good  topographic 
charge  of  Prof.  Raphael  Pnmpelly.  To  the  maps ;  and  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  unit- 
second,  under  Prof.  Roland  D.  Irving,  is  as-  ed  States  has  heretofore  been  accurately  de- 
signed the  Lake  Superior  district  The  divis-  Hneated,  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  forced 
ion  of  volcanic  geology  and  seismology  is  in  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  maps.  So 
charge  of  Capt.  0.  £.  Dutton,  and  his  principal  great  is  the  advantage  to  the  geologist  of  he- 
field  is  in  the  States  and  Territories  bordering  gmning  his  field-work  with  a  flood  map  in  bis 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  is  con-  hands,  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  strength- 
ducting  an  investigation  of  the  thermal  springs  en  the  geographic  work  as  much  as  possible  in 
of  the  Yellowstone  region  and  of  the  general  the  first  years  of  the  survey;  and  the  geo- 
geology  of  the  National  Park.  The  general  graphic  corps  is  at  present  the  largest  single 
geology  of  the  Appalachian  region,  with  the  division  of  the  organization.  It  is  in  ue 
exception  of  the  areas  of  crystaJline  rocks,  is  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  and  embraces  a 
in  charge  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Gilbert.  Work  on  the  large  number  of  subdivisions,  to  each  of  which 
geology  of  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  is  assigned  the  survey  of  an  area.  In  making 
Missbsippi  b  conducted  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden ;  these  surveys,  the  relative  positions  of  districts 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  is  studying  the  geologic  widely  separated  are  determined  by  astronomic 
history  of  the  vicinity  of  Washington  City.  observation ;  the  relations  of  a  limited  number 

In  the  department  of  economic  geology  there  of  points  within  each  district  are  established 

are  three  independent  corps.    The  first,  under  by  triangulation ;  and  topographic  details,  such 

Mr.  G.  F.  Becker,  has  its  field  on  the  Pacific  as  the  positions  of  ridges,  hills,  streams,  towns, 

coast^  and  is  at  present  giving  special  attention  and  roads,  are  determined  partly  by  the  use 

to  the  quicksilver  deposits.   The  second,  under  of  the  plane-table  and  partly  by  traverse  sur- 

the  direction  of  Mr.  8.  F.  Emmons,  has  its  field  veys.    The  delineation  of  reliefs  b  by  means 

in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  occupied  with  of  contours  representing  lines  of  equfd  eleva- 

the  study  of  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  coal,  tion;  and  the  altitudes  necessary  for  the  draw- 

and  with  the  subject  of  artesian  welb.    The  ing  of  these  contours  are  based  on  leveling, 

third,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Albert^ Williams,  Jr.,  local  differences  of  altitude  being  determined 

collates  annually  the  statistics  of  the  produo-  partly  by  barometric  methods  and  partly  by  the 

tion  in  the  United  States  of  the  non-precious  measurement  of  vertical  angles.    Great  use  b 

metab  and  other  economic  minerab.  made  of  leveling  data  obtained  from  railway 
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and  other  private  snrveya,  and  critically  com-  entifio  papers,  exhibitiDg  those  reralts  of  the 

piled.  work  which  have  the  greatest  general  interest. 

Besides  the  scientific  corps  o^tlined  above,  The  monographs  are  in  quarto,  and  embody  in 
the  organization  inolades  a  namber  of  acces-  extento  the  final  results  of  the  more  important 
sory  divisions,  which  are  grouped  at  the  central  researches.  The  bulletins  are  in  octavo,  and 
office.  The  technical  library,  comprising  15,-  are  intended  to  give  prompt  publication  to 
000  volumes  and  11,000  pamphlets,  is  in  charge  comparatively  brief  essays  on  special  subjects, 
of  a  librarian,  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  There  The  statisticfd  papers  are  devoted  to  the  mmeral 
is  a  division  of  disbursements  and  accounts,  resources  of  tbe  country.  Some  of  the  mono- 
which  has  charge  of  all  purchases  and  otlier  graphs  are  illustrated  by  atlases,  containing  local 
expenditures  of  money.  The  work  of  publics-  ana  special  maps;  but  there  is  also  to  be  issued 
tion  gives  rise  to  two  divisions,  one  of  which  a  series  of  maps  prepared  on  a  uniform  plan,  so 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  illustrations,  that,  when  complete,  it  wiU  form  an  atlas  of 
while  the  other  assists  the  authors  of  reports  the  entire  country.  The  unit  of  this  series  is 
in  the  work  of  editing.  There  is  a  division  of  an  area  measuring  one  degree  in  latitude  by 
photography,  with  multifarious  functions.  It  one  degree  in  longitude,  and  the  scale  adopted 
aids  the  topographer  by  enlarging  and  reduo-  for  the  unit  map  or  atlas-sheet  is  1 :  260,000, 
ing  maps  to  l^  united  in  compilation ;  it  aids  or,  approximately,  four  miles  to  the  inch.  This 
the  field-geologist  by  performing  the  indoor  gives  to  the  engraving  a  length,  north  and 
work  complementary  to  his  outdoor  photog-  south,  of  seventeen  inches,  and  a  width,  east 
raphy — a  method  of  illustration  now  rapidly  and  west,  of  about  fourteen  inches.  For  re- 
growing  in  importance;  it  aids  the  paleontolo-  gions  where,  by  reason  of  dense  population  or 
gist  in  the  delineation  of  plants  and  other  fos-  geologic  complexity,  this  scale  is  inadequate, 
sils ;  and  in  numerous  ways  it  economizes  the  use  is  made  of  one  twice  as  great,  or  1 :  126.- 
time  of  the  draughtsman  and  engraver.  000 ;  and,  in  such  case,  four  sheets  instead  of 

The  principal  office  of  the  Survey  is  in  the  one  are  employed  to  represent  the  unit  area, 

city  of  Washington,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  For  certain  regions  a  still  larg^er  scale  has  been 

indoor  work  is  performed  there ;  but  branch  adopted,  namely,  1 :  63,500,  with  sixteen  sheets 

offices  are  maintained  in  Denver  and  San  Fran-  to  tne  square  degree.    The  engraving  is  upon 

Cisco  by  the  economic  divisions  of  the  Rocky  copper,  and  each  sheet  is  printed  in  three  col- 

MountflSns  and  the  Pacific.    The  collections  are  ors.    The  drainage,  including  streams,  ponds, 

deposited  in  the  National  Museum,  and  in  the  lakes,  etc.,  is  printed  in  blue.    The  contours, 

same  building  are  located  the  laboratories  of  or  grade-curves  representing  lines  of  equal  al- 

chemistry,  physics,  paleobotany,  and  inverte-  titude,  are  printed  in  brown.    The  lettering, 

brate  paleontology.    The  laboratory  of  verte-  the  towns,  tne  railroiidB,  the  wagon-roads— or, 

brate  paleontology,  with  its  bulky  collections,  in  genend,  the  **  culture "  —  are  printed  in 

can  not  at  present  be  afforded  the  necessary  black.    The  vertical  interspace  between  con- 

?iace  in  Washington,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  tiguous  contours  varies  with  the  scale  and  with 

ale  College  is  temporarily  accommodated  in  the  character  of  the  country  to  be  represented. 

New  Haven.  the  range  being  ftom  20  feet  to  200  feet. 

Appnprlatfeas* — So  elaborate  a  system  of  co-  It  is  provided  bv  law  that  the  publications 
operative  work  could  not  be  well  organized  in  of  the  Survey  shaJl  be  either  sold  at  cost,  or 
a  brief  period,  and  therefore  Congress  made  else  exchanged  for  other  books  and  maps; 
provision  at  first  for  a  relatively  small  force  and  the  publications  received  in  exchange  are 
only.  The  money  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  added  to  the  library  of  the  Survey.  Three 
year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was  $106,000 ;  for  thousand  copies  of  each  publication  are  placed 
the  fiscal  year  1881,  $156,000;  for  1882,  $156,-  in  the  hands  of  the  director  for  such  disposal, 
000;  for  1883,  $258,440;  for  1884,  $341,140;  and  1,900  copies  are  issued  to  the  officers  of 
for  1885,  $489,040;  for  1886,  $508,240.  A  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
part  of  each  year's  appropriation  is  devoted  to  the  Government,  and  to  certain  libraries,  etc., 
the  payment  of  certain  permanent  salaries  es-  throughout  the  United  States.  Special  pro- 
tablished  by  law ;  the  remainder  is  employed  vision  has  also  been  made  for  the  gratuitous 
in  the  payment  of  temporary  employes,  in  de-  distribution  of  large  editions  of  specified  annual 
fraying  traveling  expenses,  and  in  the  purchase  reports.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
of  material  necessary  to  the  work  in  offices  and  been  issued  four  annual  reports,  seven  mono- 
laboratories.  Independent  provision  is  made  graphs,  twenty-six  bulletins,  and  two  statis- 
for  en^aving  and  printing,  which  are  paid  for  tical  papers.  The  fifth  and  sixth  annual  reports 
from  the  general  appropriation  for  the  work  of  are  in  press,  as  are  also  four  monographs  and 
the  public  printer.  It  is  estimated  that  the  four  bulletins.  Forty-six  atlas-sheets  are  in 
amount  thus  expended  during  the  current  fis-  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  and  twenty  others 
cal  year  will  exceed  $200,000.  are  complete  in  manuscript.    This  literary  out- 

PaMcatlsMi— The  Survey  publishes  annual  put,  which  makes  a  total  of  less  than  11,000 

reports,  monographs,  bulletins,  statistical  pa-  pages,  can  not  be  regarded  as  large,  if  we  take 

pers,  and  maps.    The  annaal  reports  contidn,  account  of  the  size  of  the  corps  and  its  liberal 

first,  the  administrative  reports  of  the  director  endowment,  and  if  we  make  comparison  with 

and  his  principal  assistants ;  and,  second,  sci-  the  work  of  the  organizations  that  preceded 
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it,  or  with  that  of  the  varionB  State  geological  of  prime  importance  to  all  economic  interests 
aarveys.  Its  moderate  amount  is  to  be  ascribed  based  on  mineral  resources,  and  as  sach  eoonom- 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  earlj  years  of  a  ic  interests  are  local,  it  is  believed  that  it  can 
survey  necessarily  witness  the  inception  of  be  conducted  most  advantageously  by  State 
numerous  researches  and  the  completion  of  surveys.  An  ideal  system  would  distribute 
comparatively  few ;  but  chiefly  to  the  policy  governmental  investigation  in  a  manner  strict- 
adopted  by  the  director  of  affording  publica-  ly  parallel  to  the  distribution  of  governmental 
tion  only  to  material  that  has  been  so  thor-  control.  An  organization  in  each  State  would 
oughly  assorted  and  elaborated  that  its  orderly  assume  the  study  of  all  local  details,  and  of  all 
presentation  is  economic  of  the  time  and  pa-  economic  matters  of  purely  local  importance, 
tience  of  the  reader.  It  is  believed  that  the  and  the  general  organization  would  take  cog- 
double  advantage  of  enhanced  quality  and  re-  nizonce  only  of  general  questions  involving 
stricted  quantity  outweighs  the  disadvantage  larger  areas  than  States, 
of  delay.  while  the  poverty  of  some  States,  the  indif- 
Relatloiifl  U  Stats  SirreyB. — ^Although  geologic  ference  of  others,  and  the  existence  of  large 
surveys  have  existed  in  most  civilized  coun-  areas  without  State  organization  will  prevent 
tries  for  many  years,  our  own  can  not  be  said  the  full  realization  of  such  a  system,  there  is  a 
to  have  been  modeled  after  any  other.  Its  distinct  tendency  in  that  direction.  A  mutual 
organization  has  been  developed  under  the  adjustment  has  been  effected  between  the  work 
influence  of  American  institutions  and  Ameri-  of  the  general  survey  and  that  of  several  State 
can  needs,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  surveys  so  as  to  avoid  duplication,  and  in  most 
character.     This  is  well  illustrated  by  com-  cases  tlie  partition  of  work  has  been  accom* 

Saring  it  with  the  geologic  survey  of  Great  panied  by  an  arrangement  for  co-operation. 

Britain.    In  that  country  an  elaborate  survey  In  Massachusetts  there  is  co-operation  in  topo- 

for  the  making  of  detailed  topographic  maps  graphic  work,  the  United  States  Geological 

was  instituted  many  years  ago,  before  geology  Survey  undertaking  to  map  the  entire  State 

had  fairly  taken  her  place  among  the  sciences ;  on  the  maximum  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  or  one 

and  when  the  mapping  of  the  geologic  forma-  mile  to  the  inch,  on  condition  that  the  State 

tions  was  afterward  undertaken  by  the  Gov-  defrays  one  half  of  the  expense ;  and  in  New 

ernment,  the  geologic  corps,  being  already  fur-  Jersey  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  has 

nished  with  topographic  maps,  had  no  need  of  a  been  made. 

geographic  division.  The  task  to  which  it  ap-  InvcstigatiM  sf  fln  Drift. — ^To  illustrate  the  dis- 
plied  itself  was  the  tracing  of  the  outcrops  of  tinctively  general  nature  of  the  national  sur- 
the  various  formations  across  the  surface  of  the  vey,  a  brief  outline  will  be  given  of  its  investi- 
country,  and  their  accurate  delineation  upon  gation  of  the  drift  Throughout  a  great  portion 
maps  furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Along  of  the  northern  United  States  the  surface  u^ 
with  the  tracing  there  is  carried  minute  ob-  largely  constituted  of  loose  materials,  collect- 
servation  of  the  nature  of  the  formations  and  ively  known  as  "  the  drift."  This  formation 
of  their  dips  and  strikes,  and  thus  has  been  differs  in  essential  particulars  from  the  residu- 
accnmulated  the  basis  for  the  broadest  gen-  ary  and  alluvial  deponts  that  constitute  the 
eralizations.  But  these  generalizations  the  greater  part  of  the  incoherent  debrU  distribut- 
oflScial  organization  refrains  for  the  most  part  ed  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  As  rocks 
from  drawing,  leaving  that  work  to  private  are  disintegrated  and  partially  dissolved  by 
geologists,  or  to  ofliciid  geologists  in  their  pri-  rain  and  other  atmospheric  agencies,  the  clay, 
vate  capacity.  While  it  may  fairly  be  said  sand,  and  blocks  that  remain  are  called  reaidu- 
that  England  has  contributed  more  than  any  ary.  A  portion  of  this  residuary  material  is 
other  country  to  the  philosophy  of  the  science,  washed  into  streams,  and  by  them  is  trans- 
her  governmental  publications  are  almost  re-  ported  to  valleys,  where  it  is  redeposited,  and 
stricted  to  its  dry  facts.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  then  called  alluvium.  The  blocks  belong- 
the  lack  of  good  maps,  while  it  has  led  the  ing  to  a  residuary  deposit  are  either  angular  or 
geologic  organization  to  undertake  the  mak-  else  exhibit  on  their  surfaces  incipient  decay, 
ing  of  them,  has  at  the  same  time  prevented  it  The  blocks  or  bowlders  of  the  drift  are  all 
from  devoting  its  energies  to  the  elaborate  abraded  and  more  or  less  rounded,  and  are 
tracing  of  outcrops,  and  induced  it  to  under-  usually  homogeneous.  Residuary  days,  hav- 
take  the  discussion  of  broader  problems  in-  ing  been  produced  by  leaching,  contain  no 
volving  theoretic  considerations  of  the  highest  soluble  minerals ;  the  clays  of  the  drift  ordi- 
order.  A  similar  tendency  arises  from  the  re-  narily  abound  in  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
lations  of  the  States  to  the  General  Govern-  magnesia.  Alluvium  is  more  or  less  assort- 
ment. In  Great  Britain  there  are  no  institutions  ed,  fine  and  coarse  matter  being  deposited  at 
like  our  State  surveys,  and  the  Government  different  places,  or,  if  at  the  same  place,  at 
assumes  the  investigation  of  local  geology.  In  different  times  and  in  separate  strata;  much  of 
this  country  important  work  had  been  done  by  the  drift  is  unassorted,  beds  of  the  finest  clay 
many  individual  States,  and  in  several  instances  containing  not  only  pebbles  but  bowlders  of 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  formations  great  size.  Residuary  deposits  lie  on  the  rocks 
has  been  determined  as  accurately  as  existing  from  which  they  are  derived.  Alluvium  lies  at 
maps  permitted.    Inasmuch  as  such  work  is  lower  levels  than  the  parent  rock,  and  its 
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sonrce  is  to  be  foand  bj  tracing  backward  lines  snrreys  ^ve  to  no  individnal  or  corps  the 
of  drainage.  The  materials  of  the  drift  occar  opportnnitj  for  that  continuous  examination 
at  various  and  often  great  distances  from  the  of  the  whole  field  which  was  necessary  for 
outcrops  of  the  parent  beds,  and  their  lines  of  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  general 
transportatioD,  which  often  ascend,  have  no  theory.  When  the  work  of  the  national  sur- 
established  relation  to  lines  of  drainage.  The  vey  was  extended  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
major  part  of  the  drift  has  been  transferred  the  United  States,  the  first  geologic  work  in- 
from  tlie  north  southward,  and  some  of  it  has  stituted  was  the  comprehensive  investigation 
been  carried  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  of  the  drirl.  With  the  aid  of  one  or  two  per- 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Another  peculiar-  manent  assistants  Prof.  Chamberlin  undertook 
ity  of  the  drift  is  found  in  the  configuration  of  to  collate  the  abundant  literature  of  the  sub- 
its  surface.  Over  some  broad  areas  the  sur-  Ject,  and,  by  revisiting  numerous  localities 
face  is  gently  undulatory,  or  even  plain,  but  that  had  been  the  subject  of  description,  to 
there  are  other  re^ons  where  it  is  exceedingly  interpret  and  utilize  a  body  of  apparently  in- 
irregular,  coraprismg  short,  uneven  ridges,  and  harmonious  observations.  He  has  traced  cer- 
steep- sided,  roundish  hills,  so  disposed  as  to  tain  special  phenomena  and  groups  of  phe- 
indude  cup-shaped  depressions  known  as  ket-  nomena  through  the  whole  breaath  of  the 
tie- holes.  Many  of  these  depressions  contain  Northern  States,  and  he  has  organized  into 
ponds,  and  these  conspire  witli  an  irregular  ar-  a  system  the  local  work  of  numerous  observ- 
rangement  of  the  streams  to  give  the  hydrog-  ers  heretofore  independent  By  this  organ!* 
raphy  a  peculiar  and  striking  character.  The  zation  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  local  in- 
drift-covered  area  is  further  characterized  by  formation  in  the  possession  of  the  individual, 
a  distinctive  grooving,  scratching,  and  polishing  and  has  directed  attention  to  specific  auestions 
of  its  bed-rock,  and  the  trend  of  the  scratclies  whose  answers  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  the  direo-  certain  definite  problems  which  his  compre- 
tion  or  transportation  of  the  drift,  hensive  view  has  enabled  him  to  formulate. 
For  a  long  time  these  phenomena  remained  The  investigation  is  by  no  means  complete, 
without  explanation ;  but  it  was  finally  point-  and  indeed  some  of  the  broader  questions  in- 
ed  out  by  Louis  Agassiz  that  the  bed  of  a  gla-  volved  can  not  be  fully  answered  by  the  phe- 
oier  is  grooved  and  polished  after  the  manner  nomena  .within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
of  our  drift  area,  and  that  the  cf^^m discharged  States;  but  important  progress  has  been  made, 
by  a  glacier  at  its  end  or  deposited  from  its  As  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  attained 
lower  surface  has  many  of  the  characters  of  are  based  not  only  on  the  work  recently  per- 
the  drift.  In  the  year  1850  he  broached  the  formed  under  his  direction,  but  on  the  ante- 
theory  that  a  great  glacier,  or  sheet  of  ice,  cedent  observations  and  discussions  of  himself 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  had  invaded  the  and  others,  it  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  state- 
country  from  the  north,  plowing  up  and  grind-  ment  of  results,  fully  to  discriminate  those 
ing  the  face  of  the  country,  and  spreading  its  which  depend  solely  upon  the  new  organ- 
dehris  in  the  form  of  moraines.  His  view  was  ization.  The  following  paragraphs  attempt 
widely  atlopted,  but  there  were  some  who  merely  to  summarize  the  present  condition  of 
thought  that  a  better  explanation  might  be  the  subject,  or  rather  of  those  parts  of  it  to 
found  by  assuming  that  glaciers  were  always  which  the  corps  has  given  most  attention, 
confined  to  the  more  northerly  regions,  and  It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  drift  that 
that  icebergs  derived  from  them  not  only  has  a  very  irregular  surface,  characterized  by 
transported  the  drift  but  polished  the  rock-  knobs  and  kettle- holes,  from  that  with  a  more 
surfaces,  then  submerged,  by  stranding  as  they  even  surface,  and  we  will  make  use  of  the 
floated  south ward«  So  wide-spread  and  varied  terms  knob-and-bann  drift  and  undulating 
are  the  nhenomena  that  the  opinion  of  each  drift.  The  undulating  drift  has  the  greater 
individual  observer  depended  very  largely  on  area.  The  knob-and-basin  drift  is  arranged  in 
his  locality ;  and  the  two  rival  explanations,  belts  or  lines,  and  these  lines  are  measurably 
known  as  the  **  glacier  theory  "*  and  the  '^  ice-  independent  of  the  configuration  of  the  ooun- 
berg  theory,**  were  argued  and  discussed  for  try  they  traverse,  ascending  and  descend! nff 
more  than  thirty  years,  without  a  satisfactory  its  slopes.  When  they  are  traced  out  and 
conclusion.  The  advocates  of  the  glacier  the-  mappea,  it  becomes  evident  that  they  consti- 
ory  maintained  and  increased  their  numerical  tute  a  system  of  loops,  the  convexities  of 
preponderance,  but  as  late  as  1882  Prof.  J.  D.  which  are  turned  southward.  Within  each  of 
Whitney  wrote  in  opposition  to  all  their  more  these  loops  there  is  a  peculiar  fan-like  arrange- 
important  conclusions,  and  in  1883  Dr.  J.  W.  ment  of  the  glacial  stries.  Along  the  center  or 
Dawson,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  axis  of  the  loop  they  are  parallel  to  its  general 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  direction,  but  on  either  side  they  curve  away 
Science,  reiterated  his  opinion  that  *^  the  the-  from  the  axis,  and  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
ory  of  a  continental  glacier  roust  be  given  up.**  to  the  limiting  line  they  are  nearly  or  quite 
During  the  period  of  this  protracted  discussion  normal  to  that  line.  Moreover,  if  each  loop 
investigation  was  not  idle ;  every  year  saw  im-  and  its  associated  strisD  are  taken  as  a  unit,  it 
portant  additions  to  the  knowledge  and  liter-  is  found  that  each  such  unit  is  associated  with 
ature  of  the  subject ;  but  the  system  of  State  a  lake-basin  or  other  topographic  depression 
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Ijing  northward,  or,  more  exactly,  lying  in  the  be  set  aside  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 

direction  toward  the  source  of  the  glacial  mo-  phenomena  of  the  andolating  drift  of  the  more 

tion  as  indicated  by  the  striso.  These  phenomena  southerly  district    It  has,  moreover,  an  assured 

suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  belts  of  knob-  though  subsidiary  place  in  aocountinff  for  oer- 

and-basm  drift  are  terminal  moraines.  Atacer-  tain  deposits  which  overlie  the  glacial  drift  in 

tain  epoch  the  southern  margin  of  the  great  some  parts  of  the  Laurentian  lake-basin.    Dor- 

northern  ice-sheet  was  divided  by  the  inequali-  ing  the  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  from  that  basin 

ties  of  the  land  surface  into  great  fingers  or  it  happened  at  many  points  that  temporary 

loops,  and  within  each  loop  the  ice  gradually  lakes  were  held  between  the  ice  front  and  the 

spread  to  the  right  and  left  from  a  central  line  uplands  at  the  south,  and  in  some  of  these  lakes 

of  greatest  motion.    A  large  portion  of  the  de-  floated  icebergs. 

tritus  torn  and  ground  from  the  rock-floor  by  In  various  other  ways  the  simplicity  of  the 
the  glacier  was  deposited  at  the  margins  of  the  phenomena  is  interrupted,  and  it  is  ah-eady 
lobes,  and  the  irregular  manner  in  which  it  evident  that  the  Quaternary  history  of  the 
dropped  from  the  melting  ice  gave  to  the  mar-  continent  is  highly  complex.  The  southern 
ginal  moraines  their  peculiar  tumultuous  to-  drift  in  many  places  consists  of  two  layers,  be- 
pography.  The  moraines  have  not  yet  been  ac-  tween  which  is  interpolated  a  bed  of  vegeta- 
curately  determined  in  all  parts,  but,  as  shown  hie  dSbrU^  and  the  plants  that  constitute  this 
on  the  map,  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  layer  indicate  that  tne  glacial  climate  was  in- 
prove  that  they  traverse  the  country  trom  Cape  termpted  by  one  comparatively  mild.  The 
Cod  to  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  then  great  moraine  is  not  simple,  but  in  many 
pass  from  Dakota  northwestward  into  British  places  divides  into  two  or  three  lines,  or  even 
America.  Their  range  in  the  United  States  is  more,  showing  that,  after  the  ice  had  reached 
about  two  thousand  miles,  but  the  sinuosity  of  its  greatest  extent  and  begun  to  retreat,  it  hesi- 
their  course  gives  them  a  length  of  not  less  tated  more  than  once,  and  may  even  have  re- 
than  three  thousand  miles,  and  they  traverse  advanced.  All  the  phenomena  were  influenced 
thirteen  States,  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  by  changes  that  took  place  in  the  altitude  of 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  a  large  area  of  the  land.  During  the  earlier  ice  epoch  the 
undulating  drift  lies  south  of  the  great  mo-  region  of  the  Missouri  river  appears  to  have 
raine  belt,  and  a  still  larger  area  north  of  it.  been  more  depressed  than  dnnng  the  later. 
While  there  is  a  general  similarity  between  the  For  an  unknown  period,  terminating  after  the 
snperficifld  features  of  these  two  areas,  there  is  close  of  the  later  epoch,  there  was  a  great  and 
also  a  contrast,  and  this  contrast  is  indicative  general  depression  at  the  north, 
of  age.  It  is  readily  understood  that  the  ordi-  6iX>RGIA.  8Uto  G^vmBCBt— The  following 
nary  prbcesses  of  change  on  the  surface  of  the  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
land  tend  to  obliterate  lakes.  The  streams  ernor,  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  Democrat ;  Secre- 
that  flow  into  them  bring  at  every  flood  a  tary  of  State,  N.  C.  Bamett ;  Treasurer,  R.  V. 
tribute  of  mud  and  other  debris,  which  falls  Hardeman;  Comptroller,  William  A.  "Wright; 
to  the  bottom  and  gradually  fllls  their  basins.  Attorney-General,  Clifford  Anderson  ;  State 
The  streams  that  flow  out  of  them  constantly  School  Commissioner^  G.  J.  Orr.  Judiciary, 
tend,  by  eroding  their  channels,  to  lower  the  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  James  Jack- 
surfaces  of  the  lakes  and  eventually  drain  them,  son;  Associate  Justices,  Martin  J.  Crawford 
A  lake  is  thus  an  evanescent  feature,  whose  and  Alexander  M.  Speer. 
ultimate  destruction  is  merely  a  question  of  UgldattTe  SeariM. — The  Legislature  met  on 
time.  When,  therefore,  it  is  observed  that  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  and  adjourned 
the  surface  of  the  undulating  drift  at  the  north  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  following 
abounds  in  lakes  and  ponds,  while  the  corre-  are  the  more  important  acts  of  the  session : 
sponding  surface  at  tne  south  is  almost  per-  Appropriating  $25,000  to  place  in  pro^r  oondition 
fectly  drained  by  streams,  it  becomes  evident  the  buU<Ung8  of  the  Univereity  of  Georgia. 

that  thfl  nnrthfirn  drift  rAAAivAd  lU  nndnlfiHnir  To  authonze  the  payment  of  interest  on  certain  in- 
tnat  tne  nortnern  ann;  reoeivea  its  unaujatmg  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Brunswick  Bail- 
configuration  at  a  later  date  than  the  southern.  ^^^ 

It  is  thus  known  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  Levying  a  spedal  tax  for  the  completion  of  the  wm 

between  the  deposition  of  the  southern  drift  Capitol, 

and  the  epoch  of  the  northern  drift.    The  time  Kequiringtax-paycw  to  make  return  under  oath  of 

represented  by  the  southern  drift  is  called  the  '^^JL^^g'^rt'm'^Jf  m^^          Sup«me  Court 

first  glacial  epoch.     The  second  glacial  epoch  from  the  woond  Monday  ofFehniary  and  the  firet 

is  represented  by  the  moraine  and  all  drift  Monday  of  September  to  the  first  Monday  of  Mi^h 

deposits  lying  north  of  it.     It  is  a  remarkable  and  October  respectively.        ^   „      ,  ^^^ 

fact  that  the  undulating  drift  represented  by  ^  ^^^^^^^'^^  **°1  SINKS' s«®.22Si^  °L5^22^^^^^^ 

.,  ^       ,.              ,   .        .^M      •  1-  J     A  •*        *  or  other  proper  authonties,  m  certam  counties  and 

the  eariier  epoch  is  not  furmshed  at  its  outer  municipal  cofporationa,  in  their  diacretion,  to  annex 

margin  with  a  terminal  moraine,  and  this  fact  to  the  public  Mhoola  a  department  of  Industrial  £du- 

leaves  a  residuum  of  doubt  in  regard  to  its  cation, 

mode  of  deposition.     While  the  inapplicability  Amending  the  law  relating  to  the  oiiganiiation  and 

of  the  iceberg  theory  to  the  knob-and-basin  ^^i^o'^'^^de^  fo^^^^               «>ster  of  Georgia  t^ 

drift  of  the  district  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  i^  the  Confederate  army. 

been  fully  established,  Ihe  theory  can  not  yet  To  encourage  good  behavior  and  diligence  of  per- 
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tons  convicted  of  mlsdemeuior  who  are  aerving  their  a  general  local-optaon  law.    This  law  provides  **  that 

time  on  chain-ffangs.  upon  application  hj  petition,  signed  by  one  tenth  of 

To  amend  tne  gamL^hment  laws  of  the  State  by  the  voters  who  are  oualiiied  to  vote  for  members  of 

providing  in  wh^  way  garnishments  may  be  dis-  the  Qenend  Ai^sembly,  in  any  county  in  this  State, 

solved.  the  ordinaiy  shall  order  an  election  to  be  held  at  the 

To  define  the  duties  of  masters  In  chancery  and  places  of  holding  elections  for  members  of  the  Gen- 
Auditors,  and  of  the  judges  of  ^e  Superior  Court  eral  Assembly,  to  take  place  within  foit;^  days  after 
upon  exceptions  to  their  reports.  the  reception  of  such  petition,  to  determine  whether 

To  define  where  corporations,  nuning  or  joint-stock  or  not  such  spirituous  nquon  as  are  mentioned  in  the 

companies  may  be  sued  and  served.  sixth  section  of  this  act  shall  be  sold  within  the  limits 

Defining  voluntary  assi^^nments.  and  providing  that  of  such  designated  places :  Brovided^  That  no  election 

a  sworn  schedule  or  creditors  shall  be  filed  wi1%  the  held  under  this  act  shall  be  hold  in  any  month  in 

deed  of  assignment,  and  also  providing  that  fraud  which  general  elections  are  held,  so  that  Huch  elec- 

shall  avoid  the  assignment.  tions  as  are  held  under  this  act  shall  be  Hcparate  and 

To  authorize  the  Qovernor  to  issue  bonds  of  the  distinct  from  any  other  election  whatever.^*     The 

State  to  the  amount  of  $8,456,185,  and  negotiate  the  sixth  section  declares  *'  that  if  a  minority  of  the  votes 

same  for  the  parpose  of  nusing  money  to  pay  that  cast  at  any  election,  held  aa  by  thb  act  provided,  shall 

portion  of  the  public  debt  which  fiiUs  due  in  1885  and  be  *  against  the  sole,'  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 

1886,  and  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  new  bonds  person  within  the  limits  of  such  county  to  sell  or  bar- 

of  the  State  lor  the  bonded  indebt^ness  now  out-  ter  for  valuable  consideration,  either  directly  or  indi- 

standiug  and  fidling  due  in  those  years,  such  bonds  rectiy,  or  give  awav  to  induce  trade  at  any  place  of 

to  have  thirty  years  to  run  and  bear  not  exceeding  business,  or  fdmisn  at  other  public  places  any  al- 

5  per  cent,  interest.  coholic,  spirituous,  malt,  or  intoxicating  liquon,  or 

To  require  railroad  companies,  when  passenger^  intoxicating  bitten,  or  other  drinks  which,  if  drank 

trains  are  more  than  half  an  nour  behind  the  schedule-  to  excess,  will  produce  intoxication,  under  penalties 

time,  to  keep  posted  at  every  telegraph-station  along  hereinafter  prescribed.''     It  is,  however,  provided 

their  line  the  time  such  train  is  benind  its  regular  **  that  nothmg  in  this  set  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 

time.  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  domestic  wines 

To  regulate  the  registration  of  deeds  and  bills  of  or  dder,  or  the  sale  of  wines  for  sacramental  pur- 
sale  given  as  security  for  debt,  requiring  that  they  poses :  iVovided^  such  wines  or  cider  »hall  not  be  sold 
shallM  recorded  within  thirty  aays  fVom  their  date.  m  bar-rooms  by  retiul,  nor  shall  anything  herein  con- 
To  declare  and  establish  the  grade  of  turnpikes  in  tained  prevent  licensed  drug^ts  from  sellin/Br  or  f\ir- 
the  State.  nishing  pure  alcohol  for  medicinal,  art,  sdentiflc,  and 

Toenoourage  search  for  phosphate  rock  and  phos-  meohanical purposes."  Ifthevote  is  ^*  against  thesale," 

pbate  deposits  by  granting  to  uiose  who  find  it  the  the  act  takes  effect  after  four  weeks'  publication  of  th^ 

right  to  oig.  mine,  and  remove  the  same  in  and  from  result     When  the  question  has  once  been  determined 

the  beds  and  maigins  of  the  navi^ble  streams  and  in  a  county,  it  can  not  sgun  be  put  to  a  vote  therein 

waters  of  the  State ;  gives  exclusive  license  for  ten  in  less  than  two  years  thereafter,  and  then  only  upon 

years  upon  certain  payments.  petition  as  above  provided. 

To  prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of  second-hand  Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 

or  cast-off  clothing.  were  proposed,  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 

Regulating  assessment  life-insurance.  pie  at  the  next  general  election.    The  fir^t  amend- 

The  law  relating  to  sales  of  certain  products  was  ment  proposes  to  strike  out  the  following  section: 

amended,  so  that  now  it  is  provided  toat  "  cotton,  ^*  All  special  or  local   bills   shall  originate  in  the 

com,  rice,  crude  turpentine,  spirits  turp6Qtine,  rosin,  House  of  Representatives.    The  Speaker  of  the  House 

pitch,  tar,  or  other  products  sold  by  planters  and  com-  of  Representatives  shall,  within  five  days  from  the 

mission  merchants  on  cash  sale,  shall  not  bo  conoid-  organization   of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  appoint  a 

ered  as  the  property  of  the  buyer,  or  the  ownership  committee,  consisting  of  one  ifrom  each  congressional 

a'ven  up,  until  the  same  shall  be  t\illy  paid  for,  at-  district,  wfioee  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  con- 

ough  It  may  have  been  delivered  into  the  posse^^on  solidate  all  special  and  local  bills  on  the  same  snb- 

of  the  buyer :  Pirovid«d^  That  in  cases  where  the  whole  ject,  and  report  the  same  to  the  House :  and  no  spe- 

or  any  part  of  the  property  has  been  delivered  into  oial  bill  shall  be  read  or  considered  by  the  House 

the  possession  of  the  buyer,  the  right  of  the  seller  to  until  the  same  has  been  reported  by  the  committee, 

collect  the  purchase-money  shall  not  be  affected  by  unless  by  a  two-third  vote ;  and  no  oill  shall  be  con* 

its  subitequent  loss  or  destruction."  sidered  or  reported  to  the  House  by  said  committee 

An  act  to  a^tablish  a  technological  school  as  a  unless  the  same  shall  have  l^een  laid  before  it  within 

branch  of  the  State  University  provides  that  it  shall  fifteen  days  after  the  organization  of  the  General  As- 

be  located  in  such  elii^ible  place  as  offers  the  best  m-  scmbly  except  by  a  two-third  vote." 

duoements,  and  that  its  course  shall  be  modeled  upon  The'  second  proposition  amends  the  last  sentence  of 

that  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  Article  VIl,  section  1,  paragraph  1,  by  adding  thereto 

liass.    The  sum  of  $65,000  is  appropriated  for  its  as-  at  the  end  of  said  sentence  the  following  words,  ^'  and 

tablishment.  to  make  suitable  provision  for  such  Confederate  sol* 

Another  act  provides  ''  that  in  all  cases  in  this  diers  as  may  have  been  permanenUy  injured  in  such 

State,  where  landlords  shall  rent  lands  to  tenants,  and  service,"  so  that  said  sentence  when  so  amended  shall 

it  U  a$peed  that  the  tenant  shall  pay  the  landlord  a  read  as  follows :  *'  To  supply  the  soldiers,  who  lost  a 

part  ot  the  crop  or  crops  produced  on  the  lands  so  limb  or  limbs  in  the  mintary  service  of  the  Confed- 

rented  for  the  use  of  the  same,  and  the  tenant  shall  in  erate  States,  with  suitable  artificial  limbs  during  life, 

good  faith  turn  over  and  deliver  to  his  landlord,  in  and  to  make  suitable  provision  for  such  ConfediBrate 

discharge  of  said  rent,  tiie  port  of  the  crop  or  crops  soldiers  as  may  have  been  permanently  itgured  in  such 

agreed  on  as  aforesaid,  said  articles  so  turned  over  service." 

and  delivered  shall  be  discharged  fh)m  the  lien  of  any  ^^i  Opttoo.— The  first  election  under  the 

Ji^SlJit.'?"''^''''^   ^'^"^"^               '"^  general  local-option  law  occurred  in  Fulton 

An  act  waapassed  providing  that  no  judgment  here-  County,  which  contains  the  city  of  Atlanta, 

after  obtained  in  the  courts  of  the  State  phall  be  en-  on  Nov.  25,  and  resulted  in  a  migority  of  225 

forced  after  tiie  expiration  of  seven  yeara  firom  its  ren-  for  prohibition,  in  a  total  vote  of  about  7,000. 

^"w^'.rex'^Srr  ^S^n'TuHr^^'l?,:^  The  campaign  that  p,j««^ed  the  yote  was  re- 

years  fVom  record  of  the  \wx  action  under  it.  markable  for  its  activity  and  for  the  breaking 

Perhaps  the  most  important  act  of  the  aesalon  was  down  of  party  and  color  l]ne&  Democrats  and 
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Bepnblicans,  whites  and  blacks,  occupied  the  was  deferred  in  the  session  of  1884,  but  was 
same  platform  in  advocacy  or  denunciation  of  on  the  calendar  for  the  summer  session  of  1885. 
prohibition.  On  Nov.  80,  United  States  Dis-  Just  before  the  meeting  of  that  session  the 
triot  Jndge  McCoy  issued  a  temporary  injnno-  temperance  people  held  a  State  Convoition 
tion  restraining  the  ordinary  from  declaring  for  the  purpose  of  moral  effect  upon  the  Legis- 
the  result  of  the  election.  The  proceeding  was  latnre.  There  was  presented  upon  the  stage  a 
instituted  by  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  inter-  scene  never  before  witnessed  in  a  Southern 
ested  in  the  liquor  business  in  Atlanta.  It  city — ^the  most  hated  of  Republicans  and  the 
was  claimed  that  the  local-option  act  was  un-  most  ultra  of  Democrats  shook  hands  in  com- 
constitutional.  On  Dec.  17  the  judge,  after  mon  cause.  White  people  did  not  refuse  to  at 
hearinff  argument,  dissolved  the  ix\junetion,  upon  a  stage  where  colored  men  were  invited 
overrcuing  the  objections  alleged  against  the  guests.  The  contest  over  the  bill  in  the  Legia- 
act.  Other  injunctions  were  obtained,  but  lature  was  long  and  bitter,  but  finally  local 
had  not  been  disposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  option  won  the  day.  This  opened  the  way  for 
year.  The  history  of  the  movement  has  been  an  attack  upon  the  large  cities,  and  Atlanta 
given  as  follows :  **  From  time  immemorial  it  was  chosen  as  the  battle-ground.  A  petition 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  Georgia  Legisla-  signed  by  2,800  registered  voters  requested 
ture  to  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  within  so  many  that  an  election  be  ordered." 
miles  of  churches  and  school-houses  in  rural  Another  authority,  writing  just  prior  to  ^e 
communities.  The  temperance  people  took  ad-  Atlanta  election,  says:  *^For  ten  years  temper- 
vantage  of  this  custom.  As  they  were  inter-  ance  agitation  has  been  carried  on  in  Georgia, 
ested  in  churches  and  schools,  they  took  care  which  has  so  far  succeeded  that  now,  out  of 
that  new  institutions  were  judiciously  locat-  187  counties  of  the  State,  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
ed,  so  as  to  make  prohibition  territory  as  only  allowed  in  fifteen.  These  fifteen  counties 
contiguous  as  possible.  Then  a  step  further  are  the  seats  of  large  cities,  where  tbe  liqn<v 
was  taken.  Johnson  Oounty,  far  removed  element  has  large  property  interests  at  stake, 
from  railroads  and  civilization,  asked  that  her  The  principle  by  which  the  agitation  was  car- 
citizens  be  permitted  to  vote  upon  the  ex-  ried  on  is  known  as  that  of  local  option.  It 
dusion  of  liquor.  The  request  was  granted,  has  been  broached  in  each  community*  as  a 
and  so  remote  was  the  county  that  when  it  moral  and  police  measure,  thus  meeting  sup- 
*  went  dry,'  in  the  popular  parlance,  the  out-  port  of  both  political  parties,  both  colors,  and 
side  world  never  heard  of  it.  Then  militia  the  entire  moral  element  of  society.  No  se- 
district5>,  here  and  there,  asked  for  the  privilege  rious  opposition  was  met  till  the  movement 
of  local  option,  and  occasionally  another  back-  reached  the  great  cities,  where  large  property 
woods  county  would  come  in.  interests  were  at  stake.     These  local-option 

"  The  first  sign  of  discontent  came  from  elections  were  held  under  special  acts  of  the 

the  wholesale  liquor-dealers.    When  they  an-  Legislature.  The  business  interest  of  the  large 

nounced,  in  1888,  that  total  prohibition  pre-  cities  was  always  strong  enough  to  prevent 

vailed  over  two  thirds  of  the  territory  of  Geor-  the  passage  of  such  local-option  act  so  far  as 

^a,  and  that  in  consequence  their  year's  bnsi-  they  were  themselves  concerned.    Hence  the 

ness  had  fallen  off  60  per  cent,  from  that  of  Legislature  passed  a  general  local-option  bill.'' 

the  previous  year,  they  were  scarcely  believed.  It  has  been  said  that  a  controlling  force  in 

Yet  so  it  was.    The  entire  northern  portion  of  this  movement  has  been  the  conviction  on  the 

the  State,  a  large  slice  of  the  southwestern,  part  of  employers  that  the  removal  of  tempta- 

and  all  of  the  southeastern,  were  as  absolutely  tion  from  the  colored  people  would  increase 

prohibition  territory  as  if  they  were  portions  their  efficiency  as  laborers, 

of  Maine.    In  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  EdncatlMUil  lii8tltiti«u«— A  Southern  journal, 

the  same  tactics  were  being  pursued.    The  advocating  institutions  for  higher  education, 

movement  had  also  extended  into  Mississippi,  refers  thus  to  Georgia:    *'8be  has  her  nni- 

where  it  was  already  looked  upon  as  a  dis-  versity,  established  ninety-seven    years   ago, 

turbing  element  in  politics.  lately  largely  assisted  by  the  noble  State,  and 

**  Then  the  Prohibitionists  laid  siege  to  the  giving  tuition  practically  free.  She  has  a  Bap- 
smaUer  towns,  until  at  last,  out  of  the  137  tist  literary  and  theological  institution,  Mercer 
counties  in  Georgia,  85  were  totally  committed  University,  founded  in  1829.  She  has  the  vreat 
to  prohibition,  80  others  were  partially  under  Methodist  institution  of  the  Georgia  and  f  lori- 
prohibition,  and  in  only  22  counties  was  the  da  Conferences,  Emory  College.  She  has  the 
sale  of  liquor  unrestrained.  Thus  victorious  Catholic  College  of  Pio  Nono  at  Macon,  which 
and  emboldened,  and  recruited  by  the  entire  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation.  She  has 
Republican  vote  of  the  State,  the  temperance  half  a  dozen  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leaders  demanded  that  the  Legislature  should  leges,  at  Athens,  Dahlonega.  MjlledgevUle, 
pass  a  general  local-option  bill — a  bill  that  Thomasville,  Cuthbert,  and  Hamilton,  which 
would  permit  an  election  to  beheld  in  any  are  valuable  aids  to  the  education  of  their  local- 
connty  upon  the  subject,  on  the  petition  of  a  ities,  even  if  we  say  nothing  at  all  about  their 
given  number  of  citizens,  and  without  the  use  as  ancillary  to  the  university.  She  has 
expense  and  annoyance  of  special  appeals  to  notable  colleges  for  young  women  at  Macon 
the  Legislature  in  each  case.    This  measure  and  Athens.     She  has  a  splendid  and  well- 
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endowed  oolored  institatioii,  AtLmta  Uni?er-  terior;  Agrionltare  and  Domains  and  Forests, 

sitj."  Dr.  Lnoins ;  Justice,  Dr.  Friedberg ;  Eoclesias- 

In  Georgia  oolored  people  own  600,000  aores  tioal  Affairs,  Von  Gossler ;  Finance,  Herr  von 

of  land,  and  pay  taxes  on  abont  $10,000,000  of  Scboltz;  War,  Lieut-Gen.  Brousart  yon  Sohel- 

property.    In  the  whole  of  the  Sonth  their  lendorf ;  without  a  portfolio.  Count  von  Uatz- 

taxable  property  is  pnt  down  at  about  $100,-  feldt-Wildenbur^. 

000,000.    In  Greorgia  taxes  paid  by  the  oolored  Aiea  aid  P^alattw* — ^The  area  of  the  empire 

race  are  almost  as  much  as  the  sum  devoted  to  is  212,028  square  miles.    The  population  on 

the  colored  schools  of  that  State.  Deo.  1,  1880,  was  45,284,061,  comprising  22,- 

GBMAHTy  an  empire  in  Europe,  formed  by  185,488  males  and  28,048,628  females.    The 

the  union  of  the  German  states,  consummated  density  of  population   yaries  from  488  per 

on  May  4,  1871,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  square  mile  in  Saxony,  to  100  in  Mecklenburg- 

German  Empire  replaced  the  articles  of  con-  Strelitz,  the  ayerage  being  218.    The  inhabit- 

federation  between  the  North  German  states  ants  of  cities  and  towns  of  a  population  ex- 

and  the  treaties  by  which  the  Grand  Duchies  oeedlng  2,000  constitute  41*4  per  cent,  of  the 

of  Baden  and  Hesse  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Ba-  total  population,  7*24  per  cent,  linng  in  the  14 

yaria  and  Wartemberg  entered  the  League  dur-  largest  towns,  8*90  per  cent,  in  the  102  towns 

ing  the  Franco-Prussian  War.    King  Wilbelm  of  medium  sixe,  12*54  per  cent,  in  641  smaU 

I  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor  towns,  and  12*71  in  1,950  country  towns, 

from  Versailles  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871.  About  7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 

He  was  bom  March  22, 1797,  and  ascended  the  belong  to  non- German  races,  consisting  of 

Prussian  throne  on  the  death  of  his  bruther,  2,454^000  Poles  in  the  Prussian  proyinces  of 

Jan.  2, 1861.  The  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Fried-  Posen,  Silesia,  and  East  and  West  Prussia, 

rich  Wilhelm,  who  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1881.  280,000  Walloons  and  French,  150,000  Lithu- 

The  soyereign  powers  of  the  confederation  anians,  140,000  Danes,  and  about  as  many 
of  states  forming  the  empire  are  yested  in  the  Wends,  Morayians,  and  Bohemians.  The  totnl 
Prussian  crown  and  the  Federal  Council,  but  population  in  1880  was  diyided  in  respect  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  Reichstag  is  necessary  religion  into  28,881,152  T^rotestantSi  16,282,651 
to  the  exercise  of  certain  functions.  The  popu-  Roman  Catholics,  78,081  of  other  Christian 
lar  assembly  possesses,  also,  certain  rights  of  sects,  661,612  Jews,  and  80,615  of  no  re- 
control  oyer  the  acts  of  the  Groyernment.    The  ligion. 

Bundesrath  contained  62  member^s  of  whom  The  number  of  marriages  in  1882  was  850,- 

17  are  representatives  of  Prassia,  6  of  Bavaria,  467,  against  888,909  in  1881 ;  of  births,  1,769,- 

4  each  of  Saxony  and  WOrtemberg,  8  each  of  501,  against  1,748,686;  of  deaths,  1,244,006, 

Baden  and  Hestse,  2  each  of  Schwerin  and  against  1,222,928;  the  surplus  of  births  oyer 

Brunswick,  and  1  each  of  the  other  states  and  deaths,  526,495,  against  525,758.  Of  the  births, 

free  cities,  while  the  Reichsland  Alsaoe-Lor-  9*29  per  cent,  were  illegitimate, 

raine  sends  4  commissioners.    The  members  of  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1888  was  166,- 

the  Reichstag,  897  in  number,  are  elected  by  119,  of  whom  159,894  went  to  the  United 

nniyersal  suffrage  and  by  ballot,  for  the  term  States;   in  1882,  198,869,  of  whom  189,878 

of  three  years.    The  Bundesrath  is  presided  were  destined  for  the  United  States;  in  1881, 

over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who,  as  210,547,  the  United  States  receiving  206,189. 

representative  of  the  Bundesrath,  has  a  right  to  The  emigration  by  way  of  Havre,  not  induded 

interpose  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Reichstag,  above,  was  9,590  in  1882,  and  10,251  in  1881. 

All  imperial  laws  must  receive  the  yotes  of  a  The  emigrants  in  1888  comprised  98,800  of  the 

minority  in  each  house,  and  the  assent  of  the  male  and  78,819  of  the  female  sex,  and  in- 

Emperor,  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor.  eluded  26,452  families  containing  98,749  per- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Prince  Otto  sons.    The  number  of  foreigners  living  in  Ger- 

von  Bismarck,  fills  the  posts  of  President  of  the  many  in  1880  was  275,856,  of  whom  10,826 

Council  of  Ministers,  President  of  the  Federal  were  Americans. 

Council,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Pras-  The  population  of  Prussia,  which  has  an  ex- 

sian  Minister  of  Commerce.    In  the  office  of  tent  of  187,066  square  miles,  was  27,279,111 

Foreign  Affairs  his  chief  subordinate  is  Count  in  1880;  that  of  Bavaria,  with  an  area  of  29,- 

von  Hatzfeldt,  Secretary  of  State.    The  Secre-  292  square  miles,  5,284,778;  that  of  Wfirtem- 

tary  of  State  for  the  Interior  is  Minister  yon  berg,  7,675  square  miles  io  extent,  1,971.118; 

B5tticher.    The  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  is  Gen.  that  of  Saxony,  area  6,777  square  miles,  2,972,- 

yon  Caprivi,  appointed  March  8,  1883.    The  805 ;  that  of  Baden,  area  5,851  square  miles, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Justice  is  Dr.  von  Schel-  1,570,254 ;  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  area  5,580 

ling;  Financial  Secretary  of  State,  Herr  von  square  miles,  1,566,670. 

Burchard ;  Chief  of  the  Post-Office,  Dr.  Ste-  The  cities  containing  more  than  100,000  in- 

phan ;  Minister  of  Railroads  and  Prassian  Min-  habitants  are  the  following:  Berlin,  1,122,860; 

ister  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Maybach.  Hamburg,    289,859,    with    suburbs    410,127; 

The  Prussian  ministry  is  composed  as  fol-  Breslau,  272,912 ;  Munich,  280,028 ;  Dresden, 
lows:  President,  Prince  Bismarck,  Minister  of  222,241  (1882);  Leipsic,  154,845  (1882);  Co- 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce ;  Vice-Presi-  logne,  144,772 ;  KOnigsberg,  140,909;  Magde- 
dent,  Herr  yon  Puttkamer,  Minister  of  the  In-  burg,   187,185 ;   Frannort-on-the-Madn,  186,- 
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819;  Hanover,  122,848,  with  Linden  146,227;  in  transit,  542,118  quintals  were  imported  di- 

8tattgart,  117,808;  Bremen,  112,458;  Dantzio,  rectlj  from  the  United  States;  of  6,871,848 

108,551;  Strasbnrg,  104,471.  qnintolsof  wheat,  878,780;  of  7,751,899  qnintals 

EdacatiMb— Elementary  edaoation  is  compnl-  of  rye,  172,251 ;  of  1,771,289  quintals  of  com, 

sory.    Schools  are  supported  from  the  local  815,062;  of  808,188  quintals  of  tobacco,  28,977; 

taxes.    There  are  about  67,000  primary  schools  of  108,226  quintals  of  meat,  8,884;  of  810,253 

in  Germany,  with  120,000  teachers  and  7,100,-  quintals  of  lard,  85,688 ;  of  8,698,268  quintals  of 

000  pupils;  882  normal  schools,  with  26,281  petroleum,  1,296,629.    Of  62,747  metric  quin- 

pupils;  and  1,100  intermediate  schools,  with  tals  of  cotton  hosiery  exported,  26,647  went  to 

18,485  teachers  and  281,214  pupils.   The  num-  the  United  States;  of  124,895  quintals  of  wine, 

ber  of  universities  is  21,  the  largest  being  the  24,940;  of  44,804  quintals  of  clothing,  4,680; 

one  at  Berlin,  with  264  professors  and  tutors  of  175,788  quintals  of  woolen  cloths,  16,708. 

and  4,154  students;  Leipsic  coming  next,  with  The  sugar  industry  continues  depressed,  and 

8,160  students ;  and  then  Munich,  with  2,511 ;  the  effects  on  agriculture  grow  more  serious, 

and  Heidelberg,  Tubingeu,  Bre9lau,  Wdrzburg,  The  sugar  bounty  that  has  over-stimulated  this 

Bonn,  and  Gdttingen,  with  over  1,000  each.  industry  was  established  to  some  extent  unin- 

CaHMrcs  aad  ladistry. — ^The  total  value  of  tentionally.  The  Government  estimates  draw- 
imports  during  the  calendar  year  1888  was  backs  on  the  assumption  that  one  part  in  eleven 
$788,238,000,  as  compared  with  $758,191,000  of  the  sugar-beet  is  recovered  as  sugar,  where- 
in 1882,  and  $711,680,000  in  1881;  the  total  as  improved  methods  enable  manu£sctnrers  to 
value  of  exports  in  1888  was  $798,780,000,  as  get  one  ninth  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  in 
compared  with  $772,217,000  in  1882,«  and  sugar.  In  1881  there  were  888  sugar-mills  in 
$728,622,000  in  1881.  The  imports  of  live  operation,  and  in  1884  the  nnmber  had  in- 
animals  in  1888  were  valued  at  $58,001,000,  creased  to  890.  The  price  of  raw  aogar  went 
exports  $88,455,000;  imports  of  food  and  other  down  from  $6.84  per  cwt  in  1881  to  $4.42  in 
articles  of  consumption  $200,922,000,  exports  1884.  The  quantity  of  beets  oonsnmed  in  1888 
$126,010,000;  imports  of  seeds  and  pianU  was  more  than  198,000,000  owt.,  and  in  1884 
$25,465,000,  exports  $7,416,000 ;  imports  of  as  much  as  250^000,000  cwt  were  produced, 
manure  and  wa*«te  materials  $16,269,000,  ex-  Formerly  the  factories  paid  1'^  marks  or  more 
ports  $5,055,000 ;  imports  of  fuel  $10,105,000,  per  cwt.,  but  the  price  sank  to  60  pfennigs  in 
exports  $18,179,000;  imports  of  raw  materials  1885.  The  quantity  of  raw  sugar  product  in 
and  products  of  the  chemical  industry  $92,910,-  1882-^88  was  18,878.680  cwt,  against  18,193,- 
000,  exports  $64,526 ;  imports  of  materials  and  884  in  1881-'82,  and  12,280,180  in  1880-'8] ; 
manufactures  of  the  pottery  and  glass  indus-  the  quantity  exported,  10,896,144  cwt,  against 
tries  $10,880,000,  exports  $28,097,000;  im-  6,917,020  in  1881-^82,  and  6,246,888  in  1880- 
ports  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  prod-  '81.  The  taxes  on  sugar  yielded  $88,718,986 
nets  of  the  metal  industries  $82,106,000,  ex-  in  1882-'88.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  harvest- 
ports  $102,068,000;  imports  of  raw  materials  ed  in  1882-^88  was  88,977  tons,  valued  at  $8,- 
and  products  of  the  wood  and  straw  indu»-  909,864.  The  consumption  of  beer  in  1882--S3 
tries  $80,688,000,  exports  $24,880,000 ;  im*  was  88,429,000  hectolitres,  86  Utres  per  capita, 
ports  of  paper  materials  and  manufactures  or  2*6  litres  less  than  the  average  for  eleven 
$8,535,000,  exports  $18,872,000;  imports  of  years.  The  number  of  horses  in  1883  was 
leather  and  fur  materials  and  products  $44,-  8,622,816,  of  cattle  16,786,822,  of  sheep  19,185.- 
056,000,  exports  $60,488,000 ;  imports  of  raw  862,  of  hogs  9,206,791.  In  1888  there  was  a 
materials  and  manufactures  of  the  textile  and  net  import  of  67,489  horses  and  608,680  hogs, 
felt  industries  $287,644,000,  exports  $227,160,-  and  a  next  export  of  38,780  oxen  and  1,843,297 
000 ;  imports  of  caoutchouc  and  wax  materials  sheep. 

and  manufactures  $6,266,000,  exports  $5,867,-  The  product  of  the  coal-mines  in  1888  was 

000 ;  imports  of  cars,  carriages,  and  furniture  valued  at  $79,000,000,  the  product  of  pig-iron 

$148,000,  exports  $1,774,000;  imports  of  ma-  at  $45,836,000,  of   zinc  $8,556,000,   of  lead 

chines,  engines,  instruments,  and  apparatus,  $5,995,000,  of   copper  $5,817,000,  of   silver 

$11,893,000,  exports  $33,842,000;  imports  of  $8,196,000.    The  value  of  cast-iron  mannfact- 

fancy  goods  and  ornaments  $3,046,000,  exports  ured  was  $26,841,000,  of  wrought-iron  and 

$19,620,000;  imports  of  objects  of  literature  steel  $49,693,000,  of  ingot-iron  and  crucible 

and  art  $5,006,000,  exporto  $12,689,000 ;  ex-  steel  $38,568,000. 

ports  not  declared  $48,000 ;  total  imports,  ex-  Navigatloa* — The  total  number  of  yessels  en- 
clnsive  of  goods  in  transit,  $783,233,000 ;  total  tered  at  German  ports  with  carso  in  1882  was 
domestic  exports,  $793,730,000.  Including  48,214,  of  7,632,677  tons,  including  14,136 
goods  in  transit,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  steamers,  of  5,308,118  tons  ;  the  number 
of  1883  was  $1,210,646,000,  the  total  weight  cleared  with  cargo,  39,901,  of  6,228,622  tons, 
of  merchandise  204,561,933  metric  quintals;  of  which  12,849,  of  4.440,645  tons,  were  steam- 
the  total  value  of  the  exports,  weighing  in  the  ers.  Of  the  total  tonnage  entered,  that  em- 
aggregate  200,284,491  metric  quintals,  was  ployed  in  the  German  coasting  trade  was  1,- 
$1,21 1,846,000.  048,966 ;  in  trade  with  European  ports,  4,734,- 

Of  the  total  import  of  raw  cotton,  amount-  893 ;  with    extra-European   norts,  1,748,818. 

ing  to  1,891,043  quintals,  not  including  goods  The  tonnage  under  for^gn  flags  was  3,906,- 
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106 ;  the  steam  tonnage,  2,968,956.    Under  the  for  immediate  and  independent  mobilization. 

British  flag,  4,805  vessels,  of  2,876,610  tons,  An  army  corps  consists  of  two  diyisions  of 

were  entered.    The  Danish  tonnage  was  892,-  infantry,  each  divided  into  two  brigades,  and 

729 ;  the  Norwegian,  881,407;   the  Swedish,  each  brigade  into  two  regiments  of  three  batr* 

887,576.     The  tonnage  entered  from    Great  talions,  with  foar  squadrons  of  cavalry,  fonr 

Britain  was  3,005,608;  from  the  United  States,  batteries  of  fleld-artillery  of  six  ^uns  each, 

1,063,214;  from  Denmark,  418,477;  from  Ros-  and  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  of  pioneers  at- 

sia,  899,366.  tached  to  each  division ;  a  cavalry  division  of 

The  German  merchant  navy  numbered  8,712  fonr  regiments,  with  two  batteries  of  horse- 
sailing  ships,  of  849,778  tons,  on  Jan.  1,  1884.  artillery  attached ;  and  a  reserve  of  artillery, 
The  number  on  the  Baltic  coast  was  1,428,  of  of  six  field-batteries  and  a  mounted  battery, 
827,481  tons ;  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  besides  a  battalion  of  train  and  one  of  pioneers. 
2,284,  of  567,847  tons.  The  number  of  sailors  The  battalion  of  infantry  numbers  544  men, 
employed  was  26,987.  The  number  of  steam  divided  into  four  companies,  which  in  war  are 
vessels  was  608,  of  374,699  tons — 107,017  tons  raised  to  250  men  each.  The  Landsturm  and 
on  the  Baltic,  and  267,682  on  the  North  Sea  one-year  volunteers,  added  to  the  troops  enu- 
coast ;  the  crews  numbered  12,678  persons,  merated  above,  bring  the  war  strength  np  to 
The  aggregate  tonnage  was  1,269,477.  2,650,000  men  trained  to  arms. 

SailTMids. — ^In  1884  there  were  in  Prussia  Ike  BTavy.— The  effective  navy  in  1885  con- 
20,481  kilometres  of  railroads  owned  or  ad-  sisted  of  64  ships  with  479  guns,  and  70  tor- 
ministered  by  the  state,  and  1,765  owned  and  pedo-boats.  The  penonnel  required  to  man 
administered  by  companies;  total,  22,246  kilo-  the  fleet  is  15,850  sailors  and  marines,  besides 
metres,  or  18,904  miles.  Bavaria  had  8,150  80  for  the  torpedo-boats,  and  2,000  for  garri- 
roiles,  of  which  2,680  miles  were  the  property  soningnaval  fortifications,  for  torpedo-mines, 
of  the  state.  Wnrtemberg  had  978  miles,  all  etc.  The  number  of  line-of- battle  ships  is  18, 
owned  by  the  state  except  10  miles.  In  Saxony  7  of  them  frigates  and  6  corvettes.  The  most 
there  were  1,848  miles;  in  Baden,  880  miles;  powerful  are  the  frigates  **  Kaiser  "  and 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-  ^^  Deutschland."  protected  with  10-inch  plates 
Strelitz,  800  miles ;  in  Hesse,  566  miles,  of  and  armed  vnth  22-ton  Erupp  guns,  four  on 
which  140  miles  belonged  to  the  state ;  in  Old-  each  side  for  broadside  firing,  and  a  10-ton 
enburg,  203  miles;  in  Brunswick,  238  miles;  stem -firing  gun;  and  the  '^Friedrich  der 
in  Saxe- Weimar,  121  miles ;  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  Grosse  "  and  **  Preussen,"  covered  with  9  inches 
114  miles:  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  16  miles;  of  armor,  having  two  revolving  turrets,  each 
in  Saxe- Al  ten  burg,  5  miles;  in  Schwarzbnrg*  containing  two  22- ton  guns,  besides  smaller 
Sondershausen,  18  miles;  in  Schaumbnrg-Lip-  guns  in  the  bow  and  stem.    The  German  navy 

Ee,  15  miles  belonging  to  the  state ;  Hamburg  is  particularly  strong  in  coast-defense.  The 
ad  12  miles ;  LQbeck,  25  miles ;  Bremen,  65  five  large  corvettes,  the  last  of  which,  the  *^  Old- 
miles;  and  in  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lor-  enbnrg,"  was  launched  in  1886,  are  designed 
raine  there  were  815  miles.  for  operations  in  the  Baltic.  For  coast-guards 
He  Armj* — Every  able-bodied  man  serves  monitors  and  floating  batteries  have  been  aban- 
aeven  vears  in  the  army,  three  in  active  serv-  doned  for  a  type  of  ironclad  gunboat  armed 
ice  and  four  in  the  reserve,  and  is  liable  to  with  a  single  86-ton  gun,  of  which  there  are 
be  called  out  with  the  Landwehr  for  five  years  13,  besides  one  monitor,  for  the  defense  of  the 
longer.  Only  about  160,000  recruits  are  aotu-  river-mouths  and  havens  of  the  North  Sea. 
ally  drafted  into  the  army  annually,  besides  They  are  supplemented  by  a  still  more  com- 
5,000  one-year  volunteers  and  5,000  for  the  plete  and  effective  torpedo  service.  The  70 
marine.  In  1884  there  were  161  regiments  of  torpedo-boats,  mostly  small  and  lying  low  in 
infantry  and  20  Jflger  battalions,  making,  with  the  water,  and  capable  of  making  17  or  18 
the  Landwehr  depots,  a  total  infantry  force  of  knots,  were  authorized  in  1884.  Of  oraisers 
10,279  officers  and  294,706  rank  and  file.  The  the  Government  possesses  10  spar-decked  cor- 
cavalry  (93  regiments)  numbered  2,858  officers  vettes,  now  called  cmiser  frigates,  10  fiush- 
and  64,699  men,  with  62,550  horses ;  the  field-  decked  or  cruiser  corvettes,  5  gunboats  of  the 
artillery  (87  regiments),  1,801  officers  and  84,-  ^'Albatross*'  type,  and  fonr  other  gunboats. 
817  men,  with  16,591  horses ;  the  fortress  ar-  There  are  8  avisos,  making  37  nnarmored  ves- 
tillery  (14  regiments  and  3  battalions),  729  sels  counted  as  effective.  The  9  scliool-ships 
officers  and  16,349  men ;  the  engineers  (20  bat-  provided  for  in  the  scheme  for  the  reorganiza- 
talions  besides  a  battalion  of  railway  troops),  tion  of  the  navy,  adopted  in  1878  and  now 
406  officers  and  10,840  men ;  the  train  (18  bat-  completed,  are  on  hand.  In  the  summer  of 
talions),  200  officers  and  4,905  men,  with  2,457  1885  the  navy  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
horses.  Including  the  2,032  officers  of  the  cruiser  corvettes  enumerated  above,  the  *^Au- 
staff,  the  special  services,  and  8,847  surgeons,  gusta,^'  which  was  lost  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
paymasters,  etc.,  the  total  peace  strength  is  with  all  on  board,  228  men. 
449,289  officers  and  men,  81,598  horses,  and  Ftauases* — ^The  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
1,874  guns.  The  war  strength  is  85,400  offi-  share  of  die  Imperial  Grovernment  in  the  cus- 
cers,  1,500,000  men,  312,000  horses,  and  2,500  toms,  certain  excise  duties,  the  profits  of  the 
guns.    Each  of  the  17  army  corps  is  prepared  post-office  and  telegraphs,  and  minor  souroee. 
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The  6X0688  of  ezpenditnres  over  these  receipts 
is  made  up  by  matricnlar  contributions  a^ssed 
on  the  states.  The  budget  for  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1885,  makes  the  total  expenditures 
690,819,844  marks,  of  which  389,872,490  marks 
are  devoted  to  the  army,  and  26,908,896  marks 
to  the  navy.  In  the  total  are  included  46,491,- 
478  marks  of  extraordinary  expenditure.  The 
receipts  from  customs  and  excise  duties  were 
853,874,110  marks,  and  the  matricular  contri- 
butioDs  were  f  xed  at  88,702,768  marks.  A mong 
the  other  receipts  was  a  loan  of  22,192,720 
marks.  The  budget  for  1885-*86  fixes  the  total 
expenditure  at  621,196,051  marks.  The  fund- 
ed debt,  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  amounted 
in  1884  to  411,000,000  marks,  and  the  unfund- 
ed debt,  represented  by  treasury  warrants,  to 
144,845,000  marks.  The  Government  has  in- 
vested funds  amounting  to  707,121,769  marks, 
comprising  an  invalid  fund  of  525,788,797 
marks,  a  fortress  construction  fund  of  88,877,- 
628  marks,  a  fand  for  the  Reichstag  building 
of  22,460,854  marks,  and  a  war  emergency 
fund  of  120,000,000  marks.  Tlie  appropria- 
tion for  exoenditure  was  voted  for  one  year 
only,  until  the  Ohancellor  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing credits  for  several  years  in  advance  *'in 
special  cases.'' 

Pmsfau — The  budget  estimates  for  the  year 
ending  with  March,  1885,  make  the  total  reve- 
nue of  the  kingdom  1,183,616,878  marks,  as 
compared  with  1,088,057,888  in  1888-'84.  The 
receipts  from  domains,  etc.,  are  estimated  at 
80,842,814  marks;  from  the  land-tax,  40,189,- 
000  marks;  from  the  house-tax,  28,760,000 
marks ;  from  the  income-tax,  84,722,000  marks ; 
from  the  class-tax,  21,726,000  marks;  from 
the  trading'tax,  18,858,000  marks;  from  indi- 
rect taxes,  91,780,200  marks ;  from  the  produce 
of  mines  and  furnaces,  102,415,049  marks; 
from  the  state  railroads,  575,977,840  marks ; 
from  imperial  customs,  49,951,450  marks; 
from  deposits  and  interest,  28,706,101  marks ; 


from  the  surplus  of  1882-'88, 18,570,791  marks; 
from  other  sources,  51,722,088  marks. 

Of  the  total  expenditures,  87,899,090  marks 
are  set  down,  under  the  head  of  current  ex- 
penditure, to  the  account  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests;  Ministry  of 
Finance,  89,809,830  marks;  administration  of 
mines,  etc.,  84,855,068  marks;  of  railroads, 
402,127,155  marks;  making  the  total  current 
expenditure  564,690,648  marks.  The  admin- 
istrative expenditures  foot  up  252,658,605 
marks,  the  principal  items  being  80,840,400 
marks  for  the  administration  of  justice,  53,- 
159,355  for  public  worship  and  instrnetion, 
42,641,190  for  financial  administration,  41,- 
650,209  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  17,- 
626,665  for  Public  Works,  and  12,092,988  for 
Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests,  llie  charges 
in  the  consolidated  fund  amount  to  269,429.494 
marks,  of  which  sum  186,427,847  marks  repre- 
sent the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  including 
the  railroad  debt,  65,240,848  marks  appanages, 
annuities,  etc.,  40,769,167  marks  the  contribu- 
tion to  imperial  funds,  and  19,108,118  marks 
the  sinking  fund.  The  total  ordinary  expendi- 
tures are  estimated  to  amount  to  1,086,778,742 
marks,  and  the  extraordinary  expenditures  are 
taken  as  46,837,686  marks,  making  the  total 
estimated  disbursements  balance  with  the  esti- 
mated revenue.  The  preliminary  estimates  for 
1885-'86  make  the  total  revenue  1,257,725,000 
marks,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures  1,221,- 
175,788  marks. 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1885  to  8,815,- 
097,488  marks,  besides  80,000,000  marks  of 
floating  debt.  The  income  from  railways  is 
almost  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  charges  of  the 
debt 

The  Hiaer  States. — The  following  table  gives 
the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  public 
debts  of  the  other  states  of  the  o<mfederation, 
in  marks,  as  well  as  their  area  in  square  miles, 
and  population  in  1880 : 
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284,400,000 
54,000,000 
69,000,000 
41,100,000 
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7,000,000 
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6,680 


6,284,778 

1,971,118 

8.972,806 

1,670,264 

6n.Q66 

986340 

887,478 

849,867 

808,677 

100,269 

207,075 

282,698 

194,716 

156,086 

56i,582 

120,246 

80.296 

71,107 

101380 

86374 

60.781 

4563a» 

63,571 

156^728 

1,666.670 


8,280,000,000    I     74,962    I  17361860 
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The  Legjslatare  in  most  of  the  states  does  Joritj  for  twelve  years,  split  on  the  qaestion  of 

not  meet  annually,  and  the  budgets  are  made  protection.  The  Secessionists,  who  opposed  the 

ont  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years.    In  tbe  economic  plans  of  the  Chancellor,  afterward 

two  Mecklenbargs  the  expenses  of  Govern-  nnited  with  the  Liberalists  to  form  the  Liberal 

ment  are  defrayed  from  the  grand- dacal  reve-  Union,  and  in  the  spring  of  1884  the  Liberal 

nues  and  no  accounts  are  published.    The  great-  Union  4ind  the  Progressists  combined  with  the 

er  part  of  the  debt  in  all  the  states  was  con-  German  Liberal  party.     The  Chancellor,  by 

tracted  for  railroads.    Most  of  them  have  pro-  making  concessions  to  the  derioals,  and  by  fa- 

ductive  property  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  value  voring  the  interests  of  the  land-owners,  ob- 

to  the  capital  of  the  debt  tained  an  unstable  minority  composed  of  the 

CWiilil  PmwmIsm.— During  1884  and  1885  a  Center,  the  Conservatives,  and  a  remnant  of 

number  of  territories  on  the  coast  of  Africa  the  old  National  Liberal  party.    The  German 

and  in  the  South  Sea  were  taken  under  Ger-  Liberals  lost  ground  by  opposing  Prince  Bis- 

man  protection.    On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  marck^s  protectionist,  socialistic,  and  colonial 

were  annexed  Angra  Pequefia  and  lillderitz-  schemes,  yet  the  Government  failed  to  obtain, 

land,  with  a  protectorate  over  the  Nama  and  as  the  result  of  the  election  of  1884.  a  mi^or- 

Damara  tribes ;  Caroeroons  and  Bimbia  and  all  ity  made  up  of  tbe  middle  parties  that  would 

the  coast  between  the  British  oil-river  terri-  enable  it  to  dispense  with  the  support  of  the 

tory  and  the  French  colony  of  Gaboon  (see  Clericals.    The  seats  in  the  Reichstag  are  dis- 

Camsboons)  ;  and  Togo  and  Bagida  on  the  tributed  among  the  various  factions  as  fol- 

Slave  Coast.'  On  the  east  coast  a  protectorate  lows:  Center,  100;  Conservatives,  76;  Free 

was  assumed  over  a  district  bordering  on  Zan-  Conservatives,  80 ;  National  Liberals,  52 ;  Ger- 

zibar  (see  Zanzdab).    In  the  Pacific  Ocean  man  Liberals,  66 ;   People's  party,  7 ;   Social 

the  German  flag  was  raised  over  a  part  of  the  Democrats,    24 ;    Poles,   16 ;    Alsatians,   15  ; 

coast  of  Papua  (see  Papua),  the  Admiralty  Isl-  Guelpbs,  8 ;  Danes,  1 ;  Independent,  3. 
ands,  the  Duke  of  York  group,  a  part  of  New        Ssariea  ef  the  Bdehstag^ — The  speech  from  the 

Britain  and  adjacent  islands,  and  various  small  throne  with  which  the  Emperor  opened  the 

islands  in  Microuesia.  Reichstag  on  Nov.  20, 1884,  dwelt  more  than 

In  the  various  controversies  with  Great  Brit-  usual  on  foreign  and  colonial  affairs.  On  a 
ain  the  clear  purposes  of  the  German  Chancel-  question  of  procedure,  and  again  on  a  resolu- 
lor  enabled  him  to  score  diplomatic  triumphs  tion  in  favor  of  'paying  deputies,  the  Chancel- 
over  the  British  ministry,  aistracted  by  con-  lor  found  a  majority  of  199  to  157  arrayed 
flicting  colonial  and  foreign  interests  (see  Came-  against  him.  In  favor  of  Windthorst^s  motion 
BOONS  and  Cape  Colony).  In  the  Angra  Pe*  to  repeal  exceptional  laws  there  was  a  major- 
quefla  dispute  the  English  authorities  were  de-  ity  of  217  to  98.  Prince  Bismarck  spoke  dis- 
terred  from  claiming  prior  sovereign  rights,  in  dainfnlly  of  the  renewal  of  these  motions,  al- 
oompliance  with  the  desire  of  Cape  Colony,  by  ready  denied  by  the  Federal  Council.  The 
the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  port  was'  increase  of  41,000,000  marks  in  the  contribu- 
used  as  a  coaling-station  by  one  of  the  English-  tions  from  the  states  laid  the  Government  open 
buUt  privateers  that  preyed  upon  American  com-  to  attacks  directed  against  its  economic  pohcy , 
inerce  during  the  war  of  secession.  Though  against  the  military  system,  and  against  recent 
constrained  to  abandon  its  claims  to  the  Caro*  expenditures  for  military  and  other  purposes, 
line  and  Pelew  groups  (see  Cabounb  Islands),  On  Dec.  15  the  Reichstag  refused  to  vote  20,- 
the  German  Government  subsequently  estab-  000  marks  for  another  assistant  in  the  Foreign 
lished  a  protectorate  over  the  Marshall  and  Office,  an  action  which  Prince  Bismarck  treat* 
Gilbert  Islands.  Germany  and  France  sup-  ed  as  an  affront,  and  which  embittered  his  rela- 
ported  each  other  in  their  colonial  aims,  but  tions  with  his  Progressist  opponents  and  .was 
the  alliance  was  weakened  by  the  failure  of  condemned  even  by  the  constituents  of  the  lat- 
France  at  the  Congo  Conference  to  second  the  ter.  The  Progressist  leaders  changed  with  the 
Grerman  proposals  respecting  the  Niger,  and  popular  current,  and  on  the  10th  of  January 
her  assertion,  in  combination  with  Portu^,  of  voted  for  establishing  a  governor  at  Came- 
sovereign  rights  over  a  large  part  of  the  terri-  roons  and  providing  him  with  a  steamer.  On 
tory  olaime<i  by  the  Congo  Associaticm  (see  March  4  the  Liberalists,  under  the  lead  of  Rick- 
CoNOo  Free  State).  Soon  after,  the  German  ert,  changed  their  vote  of  Dec.  15,  and  the 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Dubrecka  river,  in  the  grant  for  a  new  director  in  the  foreign  office 
midst  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia.  was  carried.  On  March  16  a  remarkable  de- 
The  extent  of  tbe  German  annexations  in  the  bate,  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  reiterated  his 
South  Sea  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1884  and  complaints  of  the  factious  pursuit  of  party  ends 
the  be^nning  of  1885  were  estimated  as  fol-  that  threatened  to  destroy  '*  the  glorious  work 
lows :  Kdser  Wilhelm's  Land,  or  German  New  of  peace  created  and  solidified  with  blood  and 
Guinea,  52,000  square  miles ;  New  Ireland,  iron,"  ended  with  a  vote  of  4,000,000  marks 
3,400  square  miles  ;  Bismarck  Archipelago,  to  subsidize  a  steamship  line  to  Australia  and 
16,000  square  miles;  New  Britain,  9,850  square  Asia  and  a  branch  line  from  Trieste  to  Egypt, 
miles.  A  grant  for  a  West  African  line  was  refused. 

PsUtkal  Parttsfc — In  1879  the  National  Lib-  In  various  other  particulars  tbe  opposition  to 

eral  party  that  had  formed  the  nunisterial  ma-  Bismarck's  colonial  policy  broke  down,  and 
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grants  were  made  for  the  administratiye  or-  on  rye  at  1  mark  per  metric  quintal  until  June 
ganization  of  the  new  colonies,  for  new  consul-  80,  1867,  American  rye,  under  the  most -fa- 
ships,  etc.  In  the  field  of  social  -  economic  vored-nation  treatment  secured  by  the  treaty 
legislation  the  Reichstag  acceded  to  the  propo-  of  1628  with  Prussia,  can  be  imported  on  the 
sition  of  the  Government  to  extend  workmen^s  same  terms.  The  new  tariff  places  duties  on 
insurance  to  the  transportation  industry.  Bills  timber  and  cabinet- wood  1*20  mark  per  cubic 
introduced  by  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  metre  on  logs,  1'40  mark  on  hewn  timber. 
Clericals  and  Oouservatives  for  the  establish-  and  6  marks  on  boards  and  other  sawn  timber; 
ment  of  a  normal  work-day,  the  restriction  of  on  cedar-wood  the  duty  is  25  marks  per  quint- 
female  and  juvenile  labor,  and  the  prohibition  al,  or  160  marks  per  cubic  metre.  Watches  are 
of  Sunday  labor,  though  the  discussion  of  these  taxed  from  i  mark  to  8  marks.  On  ornamental 
questions  was  welcomed  by  the  Government,  feathers  and  artificial  fiowers  the  duty  is  treb- 
made  little  progress.  Windthorst's  motion  for  led.  On  spirituous  liquors  the  duty  is  raised 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  exile  against  the  cler-  from  47i  to  80  marks  per  100  kilos ;  the  same 
gy  was  carried  again  by  a  large  m^ority  before  duty  is  levied  on  foaming  wine  in  bottles, 
the  prorogation  of  the  Reichstag  on  May  15.  while  other  wines  are  charged  47i  marks.  On 
The  Bourse  tax  proposed  by  the  Government  meat,  fresh  or  preserved,  a  duty  of  20  marks 
was  approved.  The  rate  is  <|^  per  cent,  on  is  laid ;  on  salt  fish,  8  marks ;  on  pickled,  12 
Bourse  transactions  and  -j^  per  cent,  on  out-  marks  per  100  kilos.  The  duties  on  linen  and 
side  purchases.  The  most  important  work  of  on  silk  manufactures  are  raised.  On  oysters 
the  session  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  and  lobsters  50  marks  are  levied,  instead  of  24. 

BevidMOftiMTulft — ^The  general  tariff  act  The  duties  on  vegetable  oils  are  increased; 
introducing  high  protective  duties,  was  signea  that  on  lard  remains  10  marks  as  before.  Soap 
by  the  Emperor,  July  15,  1879.  In  manufact-  and  candle  grease  can  be  imported  under  con- 
uring  Germany  has  gained  of  late  years  at  the  trol  at  2  marks.  The  duty  on  petroleum  is  6 
expense  of  other  industrial  nations ;  but  farm-  marks—the  same  as  before ;  but  lubricating 
ing  has  become  nnremnnerative,  and  the  in-  oils,  formerly  free,  are  taxed  10  marks.  Pe- 
dustrial  progress  achieved  with  difficulty  under  troleum  can  be  imported  for  refining  purposes, 
the  conditions  of  intense  competition  prevail-  the  duty  being  collected  afterward  on  the  illu- 
ing  in  Europe  has  been  qualified  by  a  depres-  minating  and  lubricating  oil  manufactured,  but 
sion  in  agriculture,  continuing  in  good  and  bad  none  on  the  by-products.  American  oil  was 
seasons  idike.  The  idea  of  protection  for  agri-  already  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  having  to 
culture  was  more  likely  to  find  favor  with  pay  duty  on  the  barrels,  while  Russian  oil  is 
Prince  Bismarck,  from  the  iBct  that  he  now  brought  in  cars.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  tax 
relied  on  the  rural  class,  particularly  the  large  barrels  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  oil  they  con- 
land-owners,  for  poUticd  support  Early  in  the  tained.  American  petroleum-barrels  are  found 
session  of  1884-'85  the  Government  brought  .useful  for  the  products  of  the  newly  developed 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  of  1879.  Its  most  petroleum  industry  of  Galicia,  in  Austria,  and 
important  feature  was  a  large  increase  in  the  help  to  sell  the  oil.  On  live  animals  the  fol- 
duty  on  foreign  grain.  In  order  to  prevent  lowing  rates  of  duty  are  fixed:  horses,  20 
the  fiooding  of  the  market  with  imported  ce-  marks;  donkeys,  mules,  and  asses,  10  marks; 
reals  and  other  agricultural  produce  in  antici-  bulls  and  cows,  9  marks ;  oxen,  80  marks ; 
pation  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  the  Gov-  calves  8,  and  young  cattle,  6  marks ;  sheep,  1 
ernment  was  empowered  by  a  special  act  in  mark;  sucking  pigs,  1  mark;  lambs,  i  mark; 
February  to  levy  the  proposed  duties  at  once  goats,  free.  Duties  were  imposed,  also,  in  spite 
on  grtun  and  mill  products,  and  also  on  bottled  of  vigorous  protests,  on  honey,  slate,  cocoa, 
wines.  The  amended  tariff  act  was  adopted  sewing-silk,  and  other  articles.  In  support  of 
by  the  Reichstag  on  May  22,  and  published  the  timber  duties  the  ministers  argued  that  the 
May  28.  The  vote  was  187  to  189,  the  Con-  lumbermen  would  be  benefited,  and  not  mere- 
servatives,  the  Reichspartei,  a  majority  of  the  ly  proprietors  of  forests,  and  in  support  of  the 
Center,  the  Poles,  and  a  number  of  Nationcd  grain-tax  they  contested  that  the  duties  would 
Liberals  voting  for,  and  the  majority  of  the  be  borne  in  great  measure  by  foreign  import- 
National  Liberals,  the  German  Liberals,  the  ers,  and  the  price  of  bread  not  affected. 
Popularists,  and  the  Social  Democrats  agamst  Hie  PnslaB  Landtag.  —  The  Prussian  Diet 
the  measure.  closed  its  session,  the  last  of  the  legislative  pe- 

The  duty  on  wheat  is  raised  from  1  to  8  riod,  on  May  11.  The  principal  acts  of  the 
marks  per  100  kilogrammes,  also  that  on  rye.  period  were'  the  nationalization  of  railroads 
On  oats  and  barley,  and  on  malt,  a  duty  of  li  and  the  authorization  of  secondary  lines,  the 
mark  was  imposed ;  on  corn,  buckwheat,  and  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  con- 
other  cereals,  and  also  pulse,  1  mark.  On  rape-  solidated  debt,  the  land  ordinances  for  Bran- 
seed,  peanuts,  and  certain  other  oil-fruits,  the  denburg  and  Silesia,  the  simplification  of  the 
duty  IS  2  marks ;  but  cotton-seed  and  other  system  of  local  government  and  the  extension 
materials  necessary  for  the  German  oil-mills  of  local  self-government  to  Hanover  and  Hesse- 
are  free.  On  flour  and  other  mill-products  the  Cassel,  an  act  of  the  last  session,  the  abolition 
rate  is  raised  from  8  to  7'50  marks.  As  Ger-  of  the  class-tax  for  the  two  lowest  classes,  and 
many  has  a  treaty  with  Spain  fixing  the  duty  the  revision  of  the  May  laws.    The  increase  of 
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revenne  aocraing  to  ProBsia  from  the  new  force  Oct  1,  to  agriooltnral  and  forest  laborers, 
tariff  was  uiade  applicable,  by  a  bill  introdaced  was  promised ;  idso  a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
bj  the  Clericals  and  accepted  by  the  ministry  officials  and  soldiers  in  case  of  accidents, 
in  return  for  clerical  support  of  the  protective  Hm  Nsitii  Sea  CuaL — The  project  of  a  canal 
duties  on  agricultural  products,  to  the  expenses  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Elbe  and  the 
of  tlie  local  bodies.  One  third  of  the  share  of  German  Ocean,  which  has  been  under  the  con- 
Prussia  in  the  grain  and  cattle  duties  is  as-  sideration  of  the  Prussian  Government  Since 
signed  to  the  circles  in  proportion  to  their  1865,  was  another  feature  in  the  programme 
population,  and  the  remaming  two  thirds  in  of  the  Government.  It  will  cost  about  166,- 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  and  house  000,000  marks,  of  which  Prussia  offers  to  con- 
taxes  collected.  Another  important  act,  op-  tribute  50,000,000.  It  will  be  strongly  forti- 
posed  by  the  Center  party,  was  the  bill  to  pen-  fied.  The  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
sion  school-teachers,  tnus  placing  them  on  an  was  imanimously  approved  by  the  Bundesrath. 
equal  footing  with  other  officials.  Every  The  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  are  already  con- 
teacher  who  has  served  ten  years  is  entitled,  nected  by  the  Eider  Canal,  which  accommo- 
if  incapacitated  from  any  cause,  to  a  pension  dates  only  small  vessels  and  costs  a  great  deal 
for  life  equal  to  one  fourth  of  his  salary,  and  to  maintain ;  also  by  the  ancient  Steckenitz 
to  one-sixtieth  more  for  each  additional  year  Canal.  The  project  in  favor  with  the  authori- 
of  service.  At  sixty-five  be  is  at  liberty  to  re-  ties  is  to  dig  a  canal  from  Kiel  Bay  southwest- 
tire  on  a  pennon  without  proof  of  disability.  ward  to  BrunsbHttel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 

Stats  Ulteries* — For  many  years  the  question  50  miles.  This  would  prevent  the  Scandinavian 

of  abolishing  the  state  lottery  was  brought  up  powers  from  forming  a  hostile  combination 

frequently  in  the  Prussian  Diet    In  1867  a  that  could  shut  up  the  German  Baltic  fleet,  as 

resolution  in  favor  of  its  speedy  abolition  was  they  now  have  the  power  of  doing ;  it  would 

adopted.    The  suppression  of  ^1  lotteries  was  also  save  the  500  German  lives  that  are  lost 

proposed  in  the  Reichstag  in  1869,  but  rejected  and  the  $2,500,000  worth  of  property  wrecked 

on  the  ground  that  it  was  beyond  the  powers  annually,  in  the  Cattegat  and  Skager-Rack,  and 

of  the  Central  Government   Since  that  period,  would  tend  to  the  commercial  development  of 

the  minor  states  that  have  lotteries  have  en-  the  districts  skirting  the  Baltic,  and  especially 

larged  them  threefold,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1886,  of  the  port  of  Kiel    Its  utility  will  be  vastly 

a  motion  to  double  the  operations  of  the  Prus-  enhanced  if  means  can  be  invented  to  keep  ft 

sian  lottery  was  before  the  Landtag  and  was  clear  of  ice,  which  otherwise  will  stop  tridSSc 

negatived  by  a  bare  majority  of  156  to  150  for  four  months  of  the  year, 
votea.    The  Prussian  Government  issues  95,000       SedallsB. — A  treaty  for  the  extradition  of 

lottery-tickets  a  year,  of  the  total  value  of  18,-  political   offenders    was   concluded    between 

728,000  marks,  and  derives  a  net  revenue  from  Prussia  and    Russia   Jan.  18,   1885.    Prince 

the  institution  of  8,944,800  marks.    The  Royal  Bismarck  presented  a  bill  in  the  Reichstag  to 

Saxon  lottery  turns  over  18,186,000  marks,  extend  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  the 

yielding  4,646,570  net  profit  to  the  state;  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  there  was  such  an 

Brunswick  lottery  10,402,000  marks,  yielding  outcry  against  it  that  the  measure  was  never 

1,169,000  marks;  the  Hamburg  lottery  9,620,-  debated.     A  treaty  containing  the  same  pro- 

100    marks,  yielding    1,464,000  marks;    the  visions  had  been  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Im- 

MecklenburgScbwerin  lottery  1,831,506  marks,  perial  Government    Assaults  on  officials,  and 

yielding   439,560  marks  for  two   drawings,  even  insults,  verbal  or  published  in  the  press. 

Each  of  these  states  holds  its  lottery-game  were  made  extraditable  offenses.    An  attempt 

twice  a  year.    The  total  sum  of  the  chances  was  made  to  induce  the  individual  states  to 

sold  in  all  five  each  year  is  112,804,860  marks,  adopt  this  law.    The  several  states  made  the 

including  the  imperial  stamp  duty  of  5,871,660  same  treaty  arrangements  with  Russia  that 

marks.    Besides  the  state  lotteries  a  great  num-  Prussia  had.    The  Bavarian  ministry  intro- 

ber  of  private  lotteries)  are  authorized  for  re-  duced  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty,  but 

ligiousand  charitable  purposes.    These  always  this  effort  to  override  the  Reichstag  found  no 

yield  exorbitant  profits,  and  frequently  cloak  favor  with  the  Diet.    In  this  matter  Prince 

schemes  of  swindling  and  private  greed.  Bismarck  did  not  mind  the  flagrant  transgres- 

Begiulog  of  the  SchIm  ef  1885-'86.  —  The  sion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  according 

Reichstag  was  opened  Nov.  19.    The  Grovern-  to  which  the  Emperor  represents  Cfermany  in 

ment  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  army  and  her  international  relations,  though  an  inde- 

navy  estimates,  to  be  devoted  to  pensions,  pendent  attempt  of  any  of  the  states  to  deal 

which  would  require  the  return  in  the  form  of  with  a  foreign  power  would  be  sure  to  meet 

matricular  contributions  of  a  part  of  the  in-  with  his  reprobation. 

creased  revenue  of  the  states  proceeding  from        In  the  evening  of  January  18  Herr  Rumpff, 

the  new  tariff  and  the  stamp  duties.    To  satisfy  the  head  of  the  police  force  of  Frankfort-on- 

their  financial  wants,  it  purposed  introducing  the-Main,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 

bills  for  a  suffar-tax,  deferred  hitherto  on  ao-  in  the  discovery  of  the  Kiederwald  plot,  and 

count  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  was  exceedingly  active  in  combating  the  An- 

a  tax  on  spirits.    A  bill  for  the  extension  of  archists,  was  murdered  in  front  of  his  house, 

the  accident- insurance  law,  which  went  into  He  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  the 
vot.  XXV. — 27    A 
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duplicity  and  cruelty  of  his  detectiTe  devices,  scribed  in  minate  and  scientific  detail  how  ez- 

not  only  to  the  Anarchists,  but  to  all  the  Lib-  plosives  may  be  chemically  prepared,  stored, 

eral  parties.    A  great  number  of  persons  were  and  employed  for  the  destraction  of  lite  and 

arrested  without  results,  until  a  man  was  taken  property.    The  *^  Social  Demokrat,"  the  organ 

near  Mannheim  with  false  papers,  who  de-  of  the  party,  is  smuggled  into  the  country  as 

fended  himself  with  a  revolver.    He  was  dis-  extensively  as  ever.    In  Berlin  meetings  were 

covered  to  be  Julius   Lieske,  a  shoemaker,  dissf>lved  and  interdicts  issued  in  176  cases  dnr- 

twenty-two   year»  old,   who   had  associated  ing  the  year.   The  strikes  in  the  capital  are  as- 

with    Anarchists   in    Switzerland.     He    was  cribed  to  the  influence  of  Social  Democrats.  In 

tried  in  July  and  convicted  of  the  murder,  Hamburg  and  Leipsic  the  Social  Democratic 

chiefly  on  the  evidenoe  of  a  woman  who  rec-  movement  is  directed  by  an  organization  that 

pgnized  him  as  having  been  in  Frankfort  at  defles  the  detective  skill  of  the  police, 

the  time  of  the  murder.    The  altered  position  The  BraaswldK  SaMMrian* — Prussia  introdooed 

of  the  Social  Democrats  since  their  electoral  a  resolution,  carried  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 

success  in  1884  is  illustrated  in  a  remark  made  states  in  the  Federal  Council,  that  the  rule  of 

by  the  judge  to  the  jury  that  they  have  noth-  the  Duke  of  Oumberland  in  Brunswick  would 

ing  in  common  with  Anarchists.    The  Reichs-  not  be  conducive  to  the  internal  peace  and  se- 

tag  has  bestowed  on  their  arguments  atten-  cnrity  of  the  empire.    The  form  of  the  reso- 

tion  and  consideration  that  they  could  not  lution  was  changed  by  the  judicial  committee 

formerly  command.    The  oflicial  press  praises  into  a  declaration  that  the  rule  of  the  Duke  of 

their  debating  powers,  and  treats  their  Jegisla-  Cumberland  over  Brunswick  would  be  incom- 

tive  schemes  as  basing  in  the  line  of  the  aims  of  patible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  empire, 

the  Government  and  the  tendency  of  the  time,  in  a  secret  sesdon  of  the  Brunswick  Diet  on 

but  too  radical  and  advanced.    The  effect  on  June  80  he  was  declared  to  be  practically  dis- 

the  p.irliamentary  representatives  is  to  lead  qualified  by  a  unanimous  vote.    Though  Brnns- 

them  to  address  themselves  to  practical  legis-  wick  at  first  refrained  from  voting  on  the  quea- 

lative  objects,  instead  of  using  the  Reichstag  tion  in  the  Bundesrath,  the  disclosure  of  a 

as  a  rostrum  from   which  to  appeal  to  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Duke  to  the  Queen  of 

constituencies  in  language  forbidden  outside.  England  on  Jan.  14,  1879,  inclosed  in  one  of 

Among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  smart-  different  import  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns* 

ing  under  police  repression  and  persecution,  wick,  impelled  the  ministry  and  legialatare  to 

and  cherishing  revolutionary  aims,  dissatisfac-  concur  in  the  decision  of  the  Bundesrath,  on 

tion  is  felt  at  the  more  correct  parliamentary  which  the  final  vote  was  taken  July  2.    In  this 

attitude  of  their  leaders.  letter  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  affirmed  that 

At  the  burial  of  a  Social  Democrat  named  he  could  fulfill  the  duties  of  Duke  of  Brunswick 
Hiller  in  Frankfort,  on  July  22,  red  sashes  were  without  pr^udice  to  his  rights  to  the  Hano- 
worn,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  ora-  verian  throne.  The  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
tions,  though  demonstrations  had  been  forbid-  bridge  next  came  up.  He  expressed  a  willing- 
den.  The  police  ordered  the  assembly  to  dis-  ness,  in  case  the  claims  of  the  legitimate  prince 
perse  and  tnen  dashed  into  the  crowd,  and  with  were  disallowed,  to  accept  the  regency  of  Bruna- 
the  edge  of  their  sabers  wounded  many  people,  wick,  or  eventually,  as  next  in  the  order  of  sue- 
some  of  them  women  and  children.  cession,  the  throne  itself,  but  without  giving 

By  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Council  the  up  his  residence  in  London  and  his  position  as 
minor  state  of  siege  was  prolonged  in  Berlin,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army.  Not 
Leipsic,  and  Hamburg.  Uerr  Liebknecht,  the  only  was  this  proposal  rejected,  but  the  Proa- 
Social  Democratic  deputy,  was  sentenced  to  a  sian  ministry  prepared  a  measure  for  the  Bon- 
month's  imprisonment.  Six  other  prominent  desrath  to  exclude  non-German  princes  from 
members  of  the  party,  all  of  them  deputies  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  any  of  the  states 
the  Reichstag,  were  brought  to  trial  in  Octo-  of  the  empire,  which  would  shut  out  the  Doke 
her  for  attending  the  conferences  at  Copen-  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coborg- 
hagen  in  1888  and  at  Wyden  in  1880,  on  the  Gotha,  of  which  he  is  the  hdr-apparent.  The 
charge  of  belonging^  to  a  secret  international  Brunswick  reg^ency  law  provided  that  if  the 
revolutionary  organization ;  but  they  were  all  rishtf  ul  heir  is  incapacitated,  the  Langtag  shall 
acquitted.  In  the  annual  report  to  the  Reichs-  select  a  regent.  The  Landtag  referred  the 
tag  on  the  working  of  the  anti-Socitdist  law.  Duke  of  Cambridge's  request  to  the  German 
made  November  24,  the  Government  deplored  Emperor,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Bundes- 
the  spread  of  Social  Democracy,  notwitbstand-  rath.  A  regent  was  finally  selected  in  the 
ing  repressive  measures,  due  partly  to  the  im-  person  of  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  nephew  of 
portation  of  revolutionary  literature  from  other  the  Emperor,  who  was  elected  in  doe  form  by 
countries,  and  especially  of  John  Most's  *^  Frei-  the  Diet,  Oct.  21.  The  entry  of  the  Prince  Re- 
heit,''  of  which  5,000  copies  are  printed  in  New  gent  into  Brunswick  took  place  on  Nov.  2. 
York,  and  all  but  500  sent  abroad,  mostly  to  ExpilslMi  if  Rndaa  Palcsi — In  the  summer  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  without  any  chance  of  1885  the  Prussian  Government,  on  the  author- 
their  ever  beiug  paid  for.  In  recent  numbers  ity  of  a  simple  royal  decree,  began  the  wbole- 
this  sheet  has  discussed  theoretically  the  forma-  sale  expulsion  of  foreigners  from  the  Polish 
tion  of  battalions  of  working-men,  and  has  de-  provinces  and  neighboring  districts  of  Prossia 
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The  ordinance  directed  that  aU  people  of  Polish  ing  at  the  Pnusian  seaport  of  Hadersleben, 

language  not  born  in  German  territory  should  were  ordered  to   leave  Germany  about  tibe 

leave  the  empire.     This  act  was  an  invasion  same  time. 

of  the  powers  of  the  Bnndesrath,  and  a  breach  The  fW  €Mtrtvciiyi--A  dispute  with  England, 
of  international  law  and  comity.  Russia  and  with  respect  to  land-titles  acquired  by  Ger- 
Austria,  however,  raised  no  protest ;  and,  mans  in  the  Fni  Islands,  dates  from  the  annex- 
though  severely  attacked  in  tne  Reichstag,  ation  of  the  islands  by  Great  Britain  in  1874. 
Prince  Bismarck  asserted  that  the  matter  lay  -Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Govemorof  New  South 
within  the  powers  of  the  Prussian  Grown.  AU  Wales  at  the  time,  after  proclaiming  British 
the  Jewish  intermediaries  in  tlie  grain-trade,  sovereignty,  issued  a  statute  of  limitations,  an- 
the  only  class  speaking  both  Russian  and  Ger-  nulling  all  debts  and  contracts  existing  before 
man,  received  notice  to  leave.  Some  cities  1871.  The  German  consul  protested  that  his 
were  stripped  of  a  fourth  of  their  inhabitants,  countrymen  had  invested  much  capital,  espe- 
and  trade  and  industry  were  paralyzed.  The  cially  in  land,  before  that  date.  The  German 
exiled  persons  belonged  to  all  classes,  the  great  Government  felt  no  anxiety  respecting  the 
majority  being  artisans  and  laborers.  Before  rights  of  Germans,  until  Lords  Derby  and  Car- 
Sept.  1,  as  many  as  20,000  persons,  indud-  narvon  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
ing  6,000  Jews,  were  said  to  have  been  sent  pose  limits  to  claims  against  tbe  former  F^i 
back  to  Russia  and  Austria  from  the  east-  Government.  In  1875  all  daims  antedating 
em  provinces  of  Prussia.  By  the  middle  of  the  British  occupation  were  barred  by  a  new 
November  the  number  banished  was  86,000.  ordinance,  which  fierr  von  BUlow  said  seemed 
Many  of  them  were  prosperous  residents  who  ^*  very  much  like  a  spoliation ''  of  German  in- 
had  long  been  settlea  on  Prussian  soiL  The  terests.  About  three  years  later  Oount  Mtln- 
motives  for  the  expnlsioos  were  twofold :  to  ster  pressed  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  mixed 

grotect  the  native  laborers  and  business-men  commission  to  determine  titles  of  possession, 
-om  the  competition  of  the  immigrants ;  and  The  German  investments  were  very  large, 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  Polish  element,  those  of  a  single  firm  amounting  to  $626,000. 
and  the  consequent  spread  of  political  disaffec-  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  promised  to  hasten  the 
don.  There  were  many  cases  of  extreme  hard-  inquiry  into  land-claims,  but  the  German  au- 
ship.  Rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  peasants,  thorities  complained  that  nothing  was  done, 
persons  domiciled  forty  years  in  Prussia,  and  and  in  1882  Count  Hatzfeldt  urged  the  British 
knowing  no  language  but  German,  persons  Government  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  oondu- 
having  English  and  French  naturalization  cer-  sion.  Lord  Granville  ordered  an  examination 
tificates  and  passports,  persons  lying  on  sick-  of  the  German  claims ;  yet  a  year  later  Count 
beds,  women  about  to  be  confined,  all  fell  un-  EUitzfeldt  again  demanded  that  the  well-ac- 
der  the  inexorable  edict  alike.  Houses,  lands,  quired  rights  of  Germans  should  be  recognized, 
stock,  and  plant  were  sacrificed  in  hasty  sales,  and  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  prop- 
In  November  there  were  reported  to  be  1,500  erty  lawfully  acquired  before  the  British  an- 
persons  encamped  on  the  Russian  frontier,  nexation,  without  judicial  sentence.  The  Brit- 
whom  tlie  Russian  authorities  refused  to  re-  ish  Colonial  OflSce  at  first  expressed  a  wilUng- 
ceive  because  thev  had  no  papers  proving  them  ness  to  agree  to  a  commission  under  reserva- 
to  be  subjects  of  the  Czar.  Many  Poles  who  tions,  but  finally  declared  it  impossible,  as 
had  served  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  were  on  matters  stood,  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal, 
the  Landwehr  lists,  were  dassed  as  aliens.  The  Count  Mtlnster  replied  that  it  was  the  decision 
expulsions  took  place  in  accordance  with  a  se-  of  the  British  Government  that  was  wanted, 
cret  understanding  with  the  Russian  Govern-  not  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Office.  In  De- 
ment, which  raised  no  objections.  In  Austria  cember,  1888,  Count  M&nster  was  again  in- 
great  indignation  was  felt.  About  2,000  of  structed  to  request  a  speedy  answer  to  the 
the  exiles  were  Austrian  Polea.  Yet  Count  proposal  of  a  mixed  commission,  which  was 
Kalnoky  in  the  Delegations  minimized  and  all  the  more  needed,  inasmuch  as  German 
palliated  the  proceedings,  and  said  that  he  claims  had  been  disallowed  without  sufficient 
could  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  Prus-  reason.  In  January,  1884,  Lord  Granville  re- 
sian  manicipal  law.  In  Galioia  the  exiles  were  fused  to  entertain  the  proposal,  giving  his  rea- 
reoeived  by  committees  that  looked  after  their  sons  in  a  memorandum.  In  April  the  Ger- 
relief  and  aided  them  in  obtaining  homes  and  man  ambassador,  in  an  urgent  note,  accom- 
ocoupation.  panied  by  a  counter  -  memorandum,  renewed 
EipikdM  if  AaerlcaM* — ^While  the  barbarous  the  request  Lord  Granville  expresMd  a  desire 
wholesale  riddance  of  alien  Jewish  and  Catho-  to  oblige  the  German  Government,  but  Lord 
lie  Poles  was  proceeding,  the  German  authori-  Derby,  the  Colonial  Minister,  declared  that  it 
ties  began  to  order  German  Americans  to  leave  would  be  difficult  to  reverse  previous  acts  of  the 
Germany.  A  number  of  Americans  on  the  isl-  Fiji  Government  in  favor  of  G^ermans  without 
and  of  F5hr,  near  Kiel,  received  a  notice  to  extending  the  same  privilege  to  Englishmen 
quit,  which  was  recalled,  and  then  renewed,  and  Americans.  •  The  German  Chancellor  re- 
and  again  suspended  in  the  bej^nning  of  De-  fused  to  have  the  claims  of  Germans  first  sub- 
cember  upon  the  intervention  of  Minister  Pen-  mitted  to  the  British  Government  to  examine 
dleton.  Two  other  naturalized  Americans,  stay-  whether  they  might  be  laid  before  a  oommis^ 
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sion.  When  Prinoe  Bismarok  pressed  again  hibited  from  selling  spirits,  nrms,  or  powder 
for  an  answer,  Lord  Granville,  without  waitinff  to  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
for  the  expected  memorandnm  of  the  Ooloniiu  Tlw  Tstogmph  CMfercMe^-— An  intemationsi 
Office,  prop()8ed  a  mixed  commission  consisting  conference  of  the  states  composing  the  Gen- 
of  an  English  and  a  German  official,  to  exam-  eral  Telegrapli  Union  met  at  Berlin  in  Angnst 
ine  the  indemnity  claims  and  submit  the  results  Dr.  von  Stephan,  the  Gkrman  Fostmaster-Gen- 
to  their  respective  Governments.  Count  Hatz-  eral,  laid  before  the  conferenoe  a  sdieme  for 
feldt  telegraphed  acceptance  of  the  proposal  a  uniform  international  telegraph  tariff  for  Eu- 
bj  the  German  Government,  Jane  21,  1884.  rope.  He  proposed  that  every  international 
The  commissioners  were  appointed :  by  the  message  should  pay  twenty  centimea  a  word 
German  Government  Dr.  Krauel,  consnl*gen-  in  addition  to  a  charge  of  fifty  centimes,  with 
eral  in  Australia,  and  by  the  English  Govern-  a  supplementary  charge  not  to  exceed  ten  cen- 
ment  Mr.  R.  8.  Wright.  At  the  request  of  times  a  word  for  telegrams  forwarded  by  ca- 
Lord  Granville,  the  Germ  an  Government  agreed  ble.  Sir  James  Anderson  made  a  suggestion 
to  the  inquiry  being  conducted  in  London  in-  to  Dr.  von  Stephan  to  induce  the  governments 
stead  of  at  Levnka,  as  proposed  by  the  German  of  the  world  to  join  in  purchasing  the  cables 
Oabinet.  Although  the  German  commissioner  or  guaranteeing  their  dividends,  and  thus  con- 
was  appointed  in  October,  1884,  the  English  ti'oi  their  tariff.  There  are  twenty-aix  cable 
Government  had  difficulty  in  selecting  its  rep-  companies,  ownine  98,450  miles  of  oahles,  with 
reeentative.  The  commissioners  did  not  meet,  an  aggregate  capital  of  9166,000,000.  The 
therefore,  until  March,  1885.  They  concluded  conference,  which  came  together  Aug.  10, 
their  labors  by  April  15.  Four-fifths  or  more  separated  Sept.  17.  Its  decisions  will  go  into 
of  the  German  land-claims  had  been  allowed  operation  July  1,  1886.  Paris  was  selected 
by  the  colonial  authorities.  It  was  only  the  for  the  next  conference,  to  be  held  in  1890. 
rejected  claims  that  were  considered  by  the  In  the  matter  of  telegraph  codes  it  was 
commissioners.  Most  of  these  Dr.  Krauel  agreed  to  reduoe  the  number  of  letters  in  a 
himself  recognized  as  unfounded.  The  aggre-  code  word  from  fifteen  to  ten,  and  to  allow 
gate  sum  was  reduced  f^om  £140,000  to  £10,-  the  words  to  be  taken  from  any  or  all  of  the 
620.  For  ten  years  before  the  cession  of  Fiji  eight  admitted  languages,  thus  conforming  to 
to  Great  Britain,  European  and  American  the  regulations  already  established  for  cable 
speculators  obtained  grants  of  land  from  the  messages.  A  proposition  for  international  teie- 
chiefs,  for  the  most  part  without  the  concur-  graphic  money  orders,  to  be  chai^ged  for  as 
rence  of  their  tribes.  The  English  authorities  ordinary  telegrams,  was  approved.  On  the 
laid  down  the  principle  that  land-titles  acquired  question  of  a  uniform  land  tariff,  all  the  states 
without  the  agreement  of  the  tribesmen  were  except  Russia  and  Turkey  agreed  to  uniform 
void,  and  required  purchasers  to  furnish  proof  terminal  rates  of  ten  centimes  for  the  large, 
that  the  grants  were  ratified  by  the  natives,  andsixandahalf  centimes  for  the  minor  states. 
The  awards  of  the  commissioners  followed  this  Russia  insisted  on  a  special  arrangement,  on  ac- 
doctrine.  Claims  for  interest  were  disallowed,  count  of  the  extent  of  her  territory,  and  was 
The  Fiji  Land  Commission  appointed  by  the  allowed  to  charge  thirty  centimes.  Transit 
English  colonial  authorities  had  adiudicated  in  dues  were  agreed  upon  at  the  rates  of  ei^t 
six  years  upon  1,827  cases,  of  which  517  were  centimes  for  large,  four  centimes  for  small 
granted,  890  allowed  partly,  861  disallowed,  countries,  and  twenty-four  centimea  for  Rus- 
indnding  140  German  claims,  and  the  rest  sia.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  to  reduce 
withdrawn.  Only  15  claims  of  Germans  were  the  cost  of  telegraphing  between  distant  coun- 
brought  before  the  joint  commission.  The  tries  by  about  40  per  cent.,  a  reduction  that 
award  was  accepted  by  the  German  Govern-  will  affect  the  receipts  of  cable  companies 
ment  on  May  16.  The  German  commissioner  principally.  The  grundtaaey  or  primary  fixed 
was  intrusted  with  two  other  tasks — that  of  charge  for  every  telegram  in  addition  to  the 
working  out  a  diplomatic  arrangement  with  re-  rate  per  word,  was  abolished, 
gard  to  the  division  of  New  Guinea  (see  Pa-  CanlBrawe  an  SMpplag  Law* — ^The  Association 
pita),  and  that  of  discussing  with  a  represent-  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
ative  of  the  English  Government  the  general  Nations,  through  whose  efforts  the  system  of 
political  relations  of  the  two  powers  in  the  general  average  now  in  almost  universal  use 
South  Sea,  and  reaching  a  mutual  understanding  was  framed  and  adopted,  held  its  twelfth  con- 
in  regard  to  the  labor  question,  the  importation  ference  at  Hamburg  in  August.  Tlie  chief 
of  liquor  and  fire-arms,  the  formalities  to  be  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  settie  upon  a 
observed  in  taking  possession  of  new  territories,  form  for  bills  of  lading  that  could  be  recom- 
etc.  The  British  Government  nominated  Mr.  mended  for  general  adoption.  The  first  of  the 
J.  B.  Thurston,  Colonial  Secretary  of  F\ji,  to  rules  of  affreightment  afiopted  provides  that 
confer  with  him  on  the  latter  subject,  while  the  ship-owner  shall  be  responsible  that  his  ves- 
the  negotiations  with  reference  to  Papua  were  sel  is  properly  equipped,  manned,  provisioned, 
conducted  with  Sir  Julian  Paunceforte,  Under-  and  fitted  out.  The  next  rule  exempts  him 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office.  An  agreement  from  responsibility  for  damages  resulting  from 
was  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  eif  major^  public  enemies,  civil  oommotiona, 
'whereby  the  subjects  of  both  powers  are  pro-  pirates,  robbers,  fire,  explosion,  bursting  of  boil- 
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era,  kteDtdefectein  bull  or  machinery.    Goods  of  the  qaartermaster's  stores,  he  charged  with 

delivered  on  the  quay  are  considered  as  taken  his  regiment,  on  horseback,  being  almost  the 

on  board  as  far  as  the  ship-owner's  responsi-  only  officer  in  the  regiment  that  was  monnted 

bility  is  concerned.    In  adjusting  claims  for  in  this  assaolt.    The  adjutant  was  killed  in  the 

short  delivery  the  market  price  at  the  port  of  charge,  and  Lieot.  Grant  waa  designated  to 

destination  on'  the  day  of  arrival  is  taken  as  take  his  place.    On  the  2dd,  when  Uie  troops 

the  measore.    No  ^oods  can  be  abandoned  for  had  gained  a  position  in  the  dty  of  Monterey, 

freight,  except  liqmds.  a  volunteer  was  called  for,  to  make  his  way  to 

CSAIIT,  OliYHBIS  &9  eighteenth  President  of  the  rear  under  a  heavy  fire  to  order  up  ammn- 

the  United  States,  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Oler^  nition,  and  Lieut.  Grant  volunteered,  rsn  the 

mont  County,  O.,  April  27, 1822 ;  died  on  Mount  gantlet  in  safety,  and  successfully  accomplished 

McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  28, 1885.  the  mission.    Garland's  brigade^  to  which  the 

He  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  his  famUj  had  Fourth    Infantry   belonged,  was   transferred 

been  American  in  all  its  branches  for  eight  from  Twiogs's  to  Worth's  division,  and  ordered 

generations.    He  was  a  descendant  of  MatlMw  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where 

want,  who  arrived  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  it  embarked  for  Vera  Oruz,  to  join  the  army 

May,  1680.    His  father  was  Jesse  R.  Grant,  under  Gen.  Scott    It  landed  near  that  city  on 

and  his  mother  Hannah  Simpson.    They  were  March  9, 1847,  and  the  investment  was  imrae- 

nuurried  in  June,  1821,  in  Clermont  County,  O.  diately  begun.    Lieut.  Grant  served  with  his 

Ulysses,  the  oldest  of  six  children,  spent  his  regiment  during  the  siege,  until  the  capture  of 

boyhood  in  asnsting  his  father  on  the  farm,  a  the  place,  Mardi  29, 1847.     On  April  18  his 

work  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than  work-  division  began  its  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to- 

ing  in  the  tannery  of  which  his  father  was  ward  the  city  of  Mexico;  and  be  participated  in 

proprietor.    He  attended  the  village  schools,  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  17  and  18.  The 

and  in  the  spring  of  1889  was  appointed  to  a  troops  entered  Pueblo  on  May  16,  aud  Lieut, 

cadetship  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Grant  was  there  ordered  to  take  charge  of  a 

Point,  by  Hon.  Thomas  ll  Hamer,  M.  C.    The  large  train  of  wagons,  with  an  escort  of  fewer 

name  given  him  at  birth  was  Hiram  Ulysses,  than  a  thousand  men,  to  obtain  forage.     He 

bat  he  was  always  called  by  his  middle  name,  made  a  two  days'  march,  and  procured  the 

Mr.  Hamer,  thinking  this  his  first  name,  and  necessary  supplies.     He  participated  in  the 

that  his  middle  name  was  probably  that  of  his  capture  of  San  Antonio  and  the  battle  oi 

mother's  family,  inserted  in  the  official  appoint-  Ohurubusco,  Aug.  20,  and  the  battle  of  Molino 

ment  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.    The  officials  at  dU  Rey,  Sept  8,  1847.    In  the  latter  engage* 

West  Point  were  notified  by  Cadet  Grant  of  ment  he  was  with  the  first  troops  that  entered 

the  error,  but  they  did  not  feel  authorized  to  the  Mills.   Seeing  some  of  tlie  enemy  on  the  top 

correct  it,  and  it  was  acquiesced  in  and  became  of  a  building,  he  took  a  few  men,  climbed  to  the 

the  name  by  which  he  was  si  ways  known.  roof,  received  the  surrender  of  six  officers,  and 

His  Mllllary  Caiear.  —  As  a  student,  Grant  occupied  the  position.    For  this  service  he  was 

showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  roathemat-  brevetted  a  first  lieutenant.    He  was  engaged 

ics,  but  he  gained  a  fair  standing  in  most  of  in  the  storming  of  Cbapultepec  on  Sept.  18, 

his  studies.    At  cavalry-drill  he  proved  himself  distinguished  himself  by  con^icuous  services, 

the  beet  horseman  in  bis  class.    He  was  grad-  was  highly  commended  in  the  reports  of  his 

oated  in  1848,  standing  twenty-first  in  a  class  superior  officers,  and  was  brevetted  captain, 

of  thirty-nine.     He   was   commissioned,  on  'While  the  troops  were  advancing^  against  the 

(^wluation,  as  a  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  city  of  Mexico  on  the  14th,  observing  a  church 

was  attached  to  the  Fourth  Infantry  and  as-  from  the  top  of  which  he  believed  tiie  enemy 

signed  to  duty  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  on  the  could  be  dislodged  from  a  defensive  work,  he 

lussissippi,  near  St.  Louis.    In  May,  1844,  he  called  for  volunteers,  and,  with  twelve  men 

accompanied  his  regiment  to  Camp  Salubrity,  of  Uie  Fourth  Infantry,  who  were  afterward 

in  Louisiana.    He  was  commissioned  a  second  joined  by  a  detachment  of  artillery,  he  made  a 

lieutenant  in  September,  1845.    That  month  flank  movement,  gained  the  church,  mounted 

he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Corpus  Christ!,  a  howitzer  in  the  belfry,  and  used  it  with  such 

now  in  Texas,  to  join  the  army  of  occupation^  effect  that  G^n.  Worth  sent  for  him  and  copa- 

under  command  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  upon  plimented  him  in  person.    He  entered  the  city 

the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War.  of  Mexico  with  the  army.  Sept  14,  and  a  few 

He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  days  after  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

May  8, 1846 ;  and  in  that  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  He  remained  with  the  army  in  the  dty  of  Mexico 

May  9,  he  commanded  his  company.    On  Aug.  till  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  die  summer 

10  he  started  with  the  army  for  Monterey,  of  1848,  and  then  accompanied  his  regiment  to 

Mexico,  which  was  reached  on  Sept.  10.    He  Pascagoula,  Miss.    He  there  obtained  leave  of 

had  been  appointed  regimental  quartermaster  absence  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  where,  on  Aug. 

of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  and  was  placed  in  22, 1848,  he  married  Miss  Julia  T.Dent   He  was 

charffe  of  the  wagons  and  pack-train  on  this  soon  afterward  ordered  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 

march.     During  the  assanlt  of  the  21st  on  N.  T.,  and  in  April  following  to  Detroit,  Mich. 

Black  Fort,  one  of  the  works  protecting  Mon-  In  the  spring  of  1851  he  was  again  transferred  to 

terey,  instead  of  remaining  in  camp  in  charge  Sackeit^s  Harbor,  and  on  July  5, 1852,  he  sailed 
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from  New  York  with  bia  regiment  for  Oali-  od  Jul?  8  he  went  with  it  from  that  pUoe  to 

fornia  via  the  iBthmas  of  Pamima.     While  the  Palmjrtt,  Mo.,  thence  to  Salt  Rirer,   wher«  it 

troops  werecrosBingtheIsthmaB,oholer&hroke  pertbrmed  the  dntr  of  guaiding  a  portion  of 

ODt  and  oarried  on  one  HTentb  o{  the  com-  the  Haanibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  and 

mand.    Lieat  Urant  wu  left  beliiad  in  charge  from  there  to  the  town  of  Mexico,  where  Gen. 

of  the  Biok,  on  Obagres  river,  and  displ&red  Pope  was  stationed  as  commander  of  the  mili- 

great  skill  and  devotion  in  oftring  for  them,  tar;  diBtrict.     On  July  31  Grant  was  assigned 

and  sappljiug  means  of  transportation.     On  to  the  command  of  a  sub-district  under  liea. 

arriving  in  California  he  spent  a  few  weeks  Pope,  his  troops  conBisting  of  three  regimeoU 

with  his  regiment  at  Benicia  Barracks,  and  of  infantry  and  a  section  of  artiller;.    He  wis 

then  accompanied  it  to  Fort  Yaaoonver,  Ure-  appointed  A  brigadier- general  of  volanteers  on 

gon.     Aug.  5,  IS5S,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Aag.  7,  the  oommission  being  dated  back  to 

oaptdinor  of  a  company  stationed  at  Hnmboldt  Ma;  17,  and  was  ordered  to  Ironton,  Mo.,  to 

Bay,  Cal.,  and  the  next  September  he  pro-  take  command  of  a  district  in  that  part  of  the 

oeeded  to  that  post.  State,  where  he  arrived  Aag.  8.     Ten  dan  af- 

He  resigned  bis  commission  Jnlj  SI,  1804,  terward  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Lonis,  and  thence 

«ad  went  to  live  on  a  small  farm  near  St.  Louis,  to  Jefferson  Oity.    Eight  dajs  later  he  was  di- 


He  was  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  real-  reeled  to  report  in  person  at  St.  Lonis,  and  on 

estate  business  in  St.  Lonis  nntil  Haj,  18S0,  reaching  there  Coand  that  he  had  been  asdgned 

when  be  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  and  there  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  SoatheaBtem 

became  a  clerk  in  his  father's  hardware  and  Missouri,  embracing  all  the  territory  in  Missouri 

leather  store.'   When  news  was  received  of  the  sonth  of  St.  Lonis,  and  all  southern   Illinois, 

breaking  ont  of  the  civil  war,  a  public  meeting  with  permanent  headquarters  at  Oairo.    He 

was  oalled  in  Galena,  and  Oapt.  Grant  woa  established  temporary  head^nartere  at  Oape 

chosen  to  preside.    He  took  a  pronounced  stand  Girardeau,   on  Misaissippi  nver,  to  stiperin- 

in  favor  of  the  Union  cause  and  a  vigorous  pros-  tend  the  titting  ont  of  an  expedition  against 

eoiitioD  of  the  war.    A  company  of  volunteers  the  Confederate  Colonel  Jeff.  Thompson,  and 

was  raised,  which  he  drilled  and  accompanied  arrived  at  Oairo  on  Sept.  4.    The  next  day  he 

to  Sprinsfield,  HI.    Gov.  Tates  of  that  State  received  information  that  the  enemy  was  abont 

employed  Capt.  Grant  in  the  Adjatant-Gen-  to  seize  Padncah,  Ey..  at  the  month  of  Ten- 

eral's  department,  and  appointed  him  muster-  nessee  river,  having  already  oocnpied  Colnm- 

ing  officer.   He  offered  bis  services  to  the  Gen-  bna  and  Hickman  .in  that  StAte.     He  moved 

eral  Government,  in  a  letter  written  on  May  that  niicht  with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and 

24,  18S1,  but  no  auswer  was  ever  made  to  it.  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  oocnpied  Padncah 

On  June  17  he  wa»  appointed  colonel  of  the  the  next  morning.     He  issued  a  proclamation 

Twenty  -  first  Hlinois  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to  the  citizen?,  saying,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do 

which  had  been  mustered  in  at  Hattoon.    The  with  opinions,  and  shall  deal  only  with  armed 

regiment  was  transferred  to  Spring6eld,  and  rebellion  and  its  aiders  and  abettors."    Ken- 
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tacky  had  declared  an  intention  to  remain  nea-  ing  A5,000,  which  was  increased  on  the  14th 
tral  in  the  war,  and  this  prompt  occapation  of  to  27,000 ;  bat  abont  5,000  of  these  were  em- 
Padncah  prevented  the  Confederates  irom  get-  ployed  in  guarding  roads  and  captared  places, 
ting  a  foothold  there,  and  did  much  toward  His  artillery  consisted  of  only  eight  light  bat- 
retaining  the  State  within  the  Union  lines.  teries.    Tlie  weather  was  eztreraely  cold,  the 

Oen.  Sterling  Price  was  advancing  into  Mia-  water  high,  much  rain  and  snow  fell,  and  the 
aoori  with  a  Confederate  force,  and  Grant  was  sufferings  of  the  men  were  intense.  The  ene- 
ordered,  Nov.  1,  to  make  a  demonstration  on  my^s  position  was  naturally  strong,  and  had 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  to  prevent  troops  been  well  intrenched.  There  was  heavy  fight- 
from  being  sent  from  Culumbus  and  other  ing  on  three  successive  dajs.  On  the  15th  the 
points  to  re-enforce  Price.  On  Nov.  6  Grant  enemy,  fearing  capture,  made  a  desperate  as- 
moved  down  the  river  with  about  8,000  men  sault  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  out. 
on  steamboats,  accompanied  by  two  gunboats.  Grant  detected  the  object  of  the  movement, 
debarked  a  few  men  on  the  Kentucky  side  that  repelled  the  assault,  and  by  a  vigorous  attack 
night,  and  learned  that  troops  of  the  enemy  secured  so  commanding  a  position  that  the  ene- 
were  being  ferried  across  from  Colambus  to  re-  my  saw  farther  resistance  would  be  useless, 
enforce  those  on  the  west- side  of  the  river.  A  Floyd  turned  over  the  command  to  Pillow, 
Confederate  camp  was  established  opposite,  at  who4n  turn  resigned  it  to  Buckner,  and  Floyd 
Belmont,  and  Grant  decided  to  attack  it  On  and  Pillow  escaped  in  the  night  on  a  steamboat, 
the  morning  of  the  7th  he  debarked  his  troops  Over  8,000  infantry  and  the  greater  portion  of 
about  three  miles  above  the  place,  left  a  strong  Forrest's  cavalry  made  their  escape  at  the  same 
guard  near  the  landing,  and  marched  to  the  time.  On  the  16th  Buckner  wrote  proposing 
attack  with  about  2,500  men.  A  spirited  en-  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  arrange  for 
gagement  took  place,  in  which  Grant^s  horse*  terms  of  capitulation.  Grant  replied:  **No 
was  shot  under  nim.  The  enemy  was  routed  terms  other  than  an  unconditionfd  and  imme- 
and  his  camp  captured,  but  he  soon  rallied,  and  diate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to 
was  re-enforced  by  detachment^*  ferried  across  move  immediately  upon  your  works.*' 
from  Columbus,  and  Grant  fell  back  and  re-  The  garrison  was  surrendered  the  same  day, 
embarked.  He  got  his  men  safely  on  the  unconditionally.  The  capture  included  14,628 
steamboats,  and  was  himself  the  last  one  in  men,  65  cannon,  and  17,600  small-arms.  The 
the  command  who  stenped  aboard.  He  capt-  killed  and  wounded  numbered  about  2,500. 
ured  176  prisoners  ana  two  guns,  and  spiked  Grant*s  loss  was  2,041  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
four  other  pieces,  and  lost  485  men.  The  Ccn-  missing.  This  was  the  first  capture  of  a  promi- 
federates  lost  642.  The  opposing  troops,  in-  nent  strategic  point  since  the  war  began,  and  in- 
cluding re-enforcements  sent  from  Columbus,  deed  the  only  substantial  victory  thus  far  for  the 
numbered  abont  7,000.  Union  arms.  It  opened  up  two  important  navi- 

In  January,  1862,  be  made  a  reconnoissance  gable  rivers,  and  left  the  enemy  no  strong  foot- 
in  force  toward  Columbus.  He  was  struck  hold  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee.  Grant  was  soon 
with  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  enemy  in  afterward  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
holding  Fort  Henry  on  Tennessee  river  and  his  commission  dating  from  Feb.  16,  and  his 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  and  con-  popularity  throDghout  the  country  began  from 
ceived  the  idea  of  capturing  them  before  they  that  day. 

could  be  further  strengthened,  by  means  of  He  urged  a  prompt  following  up  of  this  vic- 
an  expedition  composed  of  the  troops  under  tory,  and  startcid  himself  for  Nashville,  Feb.  28, 
his  command,  assisted  by  the  gunboats.  He  without  waiting  for  instructions,  but  telegraph- 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  submitted  his  propo-  ing  that  he  should  start  if  he  received  no  orders 
sition  to  the  department  commander.  Gen.  to  the  contrary.  For  this,  and  under  the  pre- 
Halleck,  but  was  listened  to  with  impatience,  tense  that  he  bad  not  forwarded  to  his  superi- 
and  his  views  were  not  approved.  On  Jan.  ors  in  command  certain  reports  showing  the 
28  he  telegraphed  Halleck,  renewing  the  sag-  strength  and  positions  of  his  forces,  he  was  de- 
gestion,  and  saying,  *'  If  permitted,  I  could  prived  of  his  command,  and  ordered  to  remain 
take  and  hold  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee."  at  Fort  Henry.  He  was  not  restored  to  coni- 
Cora.  Foote,  commanding  the  (runboats,  sent  mand  until  March  18,  when  his  services  were 
a  similar  dispstch.  On  the  29th  Grant  also  again  required  in  view  of  the  enem^*s  having 
wrote,  urging  the  expedition.  Assent  was  ob-  concentrated  a  large  army  near  Conuth,  Miss, 
tiuned  on  Feb.  1,  and  the  expedition  started  He  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Savannah, 
the  next  day.  Gen.  Tilghman  surrendered  on  Tennessee  river,  on  the  17th.  He  found 
Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  after  a  bombardment  the  forces  under  his  command,  numbering 
by  the  gunboats.  He  with  his  staff  and  ninety  about  88,000  men,  encamped  on  both  sides  of 
men  was  captured,  but  most  of  the  garrison  the  river,  and  at  once  transferred  them  all  to 
escaped  and  marched  to  Join  the  troops  in  Fort  the  west  side  and  concentrated  them  in  the 
Donelson,  eleven  miles  distant,  commanded  by  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  He  there  se- 
Oen.  Floyd,  who  after  this  re-enforoement  lected  a  favorable  position,  and  put  his  army 
had  a  force  of  about  21,000  men.  Grant  at  in  line,  with  the  right  resting  at  Sniloh  Church, 
once  prepared  to  invest  Donelson,  and  on  the  nearly  three  miles  from  the  river.  He  was 
12th  began  the  siege  with  a  command  number-  directed  not  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  to  await 
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the  arrival  of  Gen.  BaelPs  army  of  40.000  men,  the  troops  engaged  rendered  it  an  incomplete 

which  was  marching  south  through  Tennessee  victory,  and  permitted  the  enemy  to  escape, 

to  join  Grant.    On  April  6  the  Confederate  The  Union  loss  was  786,  that  of  the  Oonfeder- 

army,  nambering  nearly  50,000  men,  com-  ates  1,488.     Grant  strengthened  the  position 

manded  by  Gen.  A.  8.  Johnston,  made  a  vigor-  aronnd  Corinth,  and  remained  there  about 

ous  attack  at  daylight,  drove  the  nationd  troops  eight  weeks.     When  the  enemy  afterward  at- 

back  in  some  confusion,  and  continued  to  press  tacked  it,  Oct.  8  and  4,  they  met  with  a  severe 

the  advantage  gained  during  the  entire  day.  repulse.     Rosecrans  was  in  immediate  com- 

Gen.  Johnston  was  killed  about  one  o^clock,  -mand  of  the  national  troops.    On  the  5th  they 

and  the  command  of  the  Confederates  devolved  were  struck  while  in  retreat  and  badly  beaten 

upon  Gen.  Beauregard ;  5,000  of  Grant's  troops  in  the  battle  of  the  Hatchie.    The  entire  Union 

did  not  arrive  on  the  field  during  the  day,  so  loss  was  2,869.    From  the  best  sources  of  in- 

that  his  command  was  outnumbered,  and  it  re-  formation,  the  Confederates  lost  nearly  twice 

quired  all  his  efforts  to  hold  his  position  on  the  that  number. 

river  until  evening.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  After  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Grant  proposed 
head  of  Buell's  column  crossed  the  river,  but  to  Halleck,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  a 
not  in  time  to  participate  actively  in  the  fight-  movement  looking  to  the  capture  of  Vicksbuiig. 
ing,  as  the  enemy's  attacks  had  ceased.  Grant  On  Nov.  8  he  left  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  made 
sought  shelter  that  night  in  a  hut,  but  the  sur-  a  movement  with  80,000  men  against  Grand 
geons  had  made  an  amputating  hospital  of  it,  Junction,  and  on  the  4th  he  had  seized  this 
and  he  found  the  sight  so  painhil  that  he  went  place  and  La  Grange.  The  force  opposing  him 
out  into  the  rain-storm  which  was  raging  and  was  about  equal  to  his  own.  On  the  18th  bis 
slept  under  a  tree.  He  had  gLven  oilers  for  cavalry  occupied  Holly  Springs ;  on  Dec  1  he 
an  advance  all  along  the  lines  the  next  morn-  'advanced  against  the  enemy's  worka  on  the 
ing.  BuelPs  troops  had  now  Joined  him,  and  Tallahatchie,  which  were  hastily  evacuated, 
the  attack  was  pushed  with  such  vigor  that  the  and  on  the  5th  reached  Oxford.  On  the  8th 
enemy  were  steadily  driven  back'  and  retreated  he  ordered  Sherman  to  move  down  the  Mis- 
nineteen  miles  to  Corinth.  On  this  day  Grant's  sissippi  from  Memphis  to  attack  Vicksburg, 
sword-scabbard  was  broken  by  a  buUet.  His  Grant's  column  to  co-operate  with  him  by  land, 
total  loss  in  the  battle  was  1,754  killed,  8,408  On  Dec.  20  the  enemy  captured  Holly  Springs, 
wounded,  2,885  missing;  total,  18,047.  The  which  had  been  made  a  secondary  base  of  sup- 
enemy  acknowledged  a  loss  of  1,728  killed,  plies,  and  seized  a  large  amount  of  stores.  Col. 
8,012  wounded,  and  957  missing;  total,  10,699,  Murphy,  who  surrendered  the  post  without 
but  there  are  evidences  that  it  was  considerably  having  taken  any  proper  measures  of  defense, 

S 'eater.     The  national  officers  estimated  the  was  dismissed  the  service.    The  difficulties  of 

onfederate  dead  alone  at  4,000.  protecting  the  long  line  of  communication  ne- 

On  the  11th  Gen.  Halleck  arrived  at  head-  cessary  for  furnishing  supplies,  as  wdl  as  other 

?[uarters  and  took  command  in  person.  The  considerations,  induced  Grant  to  abandon  the 
orces  consisted  now  of  the  riffht  and  left  wings,  land  expedition  and  take  command  in  person 
center,  and  reserve,  commanded  respectively  by  of  the  movement  down  the  Mississippi.  Sher- 
Thoraas,  Pope,  Buell,  and  McClemand,  nura-  man  had  reached  Milliken's  Bend,  on  the  west 
bering  in  all  nearly  120,000  men.  The  enemy  side  of  the  river,  twenty  miles  above  Vicks- 
was  behind  strong  fortifications,  and  numbered  burg,  on  tJie  24th,  with  about  82,000  men.  He 
over  50,000— estimates  placed  it  at  70,000.  crossedtheriver,  ascended  the  Yazoo  to  a  point 
Grant  was  named  secona  in  command  of  all  opposite  Haines's  Bluff,  landed  his  forces,  and 
the  troops,  but  was  especially  intrusted  with  made  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  strongly  for- 
the  right  wing  and  reserve.  On  April  80  an  tified  position  at  that  place  on  the  29th,  but 
advance  was  begun  against  Corinth,  but  the  was  repelled  with  a  loss  of  175  killed,  of  980 
enemy  evacuated  the  place  and  retreated,  with-  wounded,  and  748  missing.  The  enemy  re- 
out  fiffhting,  on  May  80.  On  June  21  Grant  ported  68  killed,  184  wounded,  and  10  missing, 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Memphis.  Gen.  Grant's  headquarters  were  established  at 
Halleck  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  all  Memphis  on  Jan.  10,  and  preparations  were 
the  armies  July  11.  Grant  returned  to  Corinth  made  for  a  concentrated  movement  against 
July  15,  and  on  the  17th  Halleck  started  for  Vicksburg.  On  the  29th  he  arrived  at  Young's 
Washington,  leaving  Grant  in  command  of  the  Point,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  above 
Army  of  the  Tennessee ;  and  on  Oct.  25  he  was  Vicksburg,  and  took  command  in  person  of  the 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  operations  against  that  city,  his  force  nnmber- 
of  the  Tennessee,  including  Cairo,  Forts  Henry  ing  50,000  men.  Porter's  co-operating  fleet  was 
and  Donelson,  northern  Mississippi,  and  por-  composed  of  gunboats  of  all  classes,  carrying 
tions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  west  of  the  280  guns  and  800  men.  Three  plans  suggested 
Tennessee  river.  He  ordered  a  movement  themselves  for  reaching  the  high  ground  behind 
against  the  enemy  at  luka  to  capture  Price's  Vicksbarg,  the  only  position  from  which  it 
force  at  that  place,  and  a  battle  was  fought  could  be  besieged:  First,  to  march  the  army 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September.  The  down  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  cross  over 
plan  promised  success,  but  the  faults  com-  below  Vicksburg,  and  co-operate  with  Banks, 
mitted  by  the  officer  in  immediate  command  of  who  was  in  command  of  an  expedition  aaoend- 
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ing  the  rirer  fh>m  New  Orieans,  wHh  a  view  and  who  bad  moved  south  with  1,000  cavaliy, 
to  captaring  Port  Hudson  and  opening  np  a  torn  up  many  miles  of  important  raUroad?.  de- 
line  for  aapplies  from  below.  The  high  water  strojed  large  amounts  of  sapplies,  and  arnved 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  made  this  with  but  slight  loss  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  2. 
plan  impracticable  at  that  time.  Second,  to  On  May  8  Grant  entered  Grand  Gulf,  which 
construct  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  oppo«ite  had  been  evacuated. 

Vicksburg,  through  which  the  fleet  of  gun-  He  was  now  opposed  by  two  armies— one 

boats  and  transports  could  pass,  and  which  commanded  by  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg,  num- 

could  be  held  open  as  a  line  of  communication  bering  about  5S,000  men ;  the  other  by  John^ 

for  supplies.    This  plan  was  fi&vored  at  Wash-  ston,  at  Jackson,  60  miles  east  of  Ytcksbunr, 

ington,  and  was  put  into  execution  at  once ;  bat  who  was  being  rapidly  re-enforced  from  points 

the  high  water  broke  the  levees,  drowned  out  in  the  interior.    Sherman  had  been  ordered 

the  camps,  and  flooded  the  country,  and  after  to  make   a   demonstration   against  Haines*8 

two  months  of  laborious  effort  Grant  reported  Bluff,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  detach  troops 

it  impracticable.  Third,  to  turn  the  Mississippi  for  its  defense  and  withhold  them  fh>m  Grant's 

from  its  course  by  opening  a  new  channel  vta  front ;   and   this  feint  was  successfully  exe- 

Lake  Providence  ana  through  various  bayous  cuted  April  80  and  May  1,  when  Sherman 

to  Red  river.    A  force  was  set  to  work  to  de-  received  orders  to  retire  and  Join  the  main 

▼elop  this  plan,  but  the  way  was  tortuous  and  army.    Grant  determined  to  move  with  celer- 

ohoked  witn  timber,  and  by  March  it  was  found  ity,  place  his  force  between  the  two  armies  of 

impossible  to  open  a  practicable  channel.    In  the  enemy,  and  defeat  them  in  detail  before 

the  mean  time  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  they  could  unite  against  him.    He  cut  loose 

east  side  of  the  river  to  open  a  route  eta  Tazoo  from  his  base,  and  ordered  that  the  three  dayi^ 

Pass,  the  Tallahatchie,  the  Talabusba,  and  the  rations  issued  to  the  men  should  be  made  to 

Tazoo  rivers;  but  insurmountable  difficulties  last  five  days.    Sherman^s  command  reached 

were  encountered,  and  this  attempt  also  had  Grand  Gulf  on  the  6th.    On  the  12th  Grant's 

to  be  abandoned.  advance,  near  Raymond,  encountered  the  ene- 

Grant,  having  thoroughly  tested  all  the  safer  my  approaching  from  Jackson,  and  defeated 

Elans,  now  determined  to  try  a  bolder  and  more  him,  and  drove  him  from  the  field  with  a  loss 
azardous  one,  which  he  had  long  had  in  con-  of  100  killed,  805  wounded,  416  prisoners,  and 
templation,  but  which  the  high  water  had  pre-  2  guns.  GrantV  loss  was  66  killed,  889  wound- 
eluded.  This  was  to  run  the  batteries  with  ed,  and  87  missing.  He  pushed  on  to  Jackson, 
the  gunboats  and  transports  loaded  with  sup-  and  captured  it  on  the  14th,  with  a  loss  of  42 
plies,  to  march  his  troops  down  the  west  side  killed,  and  251  wounded  and  missing.  The 
of  the  river  from  Milliken's  Bend  to  the  vicin-  enemy  lost  845  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mlss- 
ity  of  New  Carthage,  and  there  ferry  them  ing,  and  17  guns. 

across  to  the  east  bank.  The  movement  of  the  Grant  now  moved  rapidly  toward  Vicksburg, 
troops  was  begun  on  March  29.  They  were  and  attacked  Pemberton  in  a  strong  position  at 
marched  to  New  Carthage  and  Hard  Times.  Champion  Hill.  After  a  hotly  contested  battle, 
On  the  night  of  April  16  the  fieet  ran  the  the  enemy  was  completely  routed,  with  a  loss 
batteries  under  a  terrific  fire.  April  29  the  of  between  8,000  and  4,000  killed  and  wound- 
gunboats  attacked  the  works  at  Grand  Gulf,  ed,  8,000  prisoners,  and  80  guns ;  Grant's  loss 
but  made  little  impression,  and  that  night  ran  being  410  aUled,  1,844  wounded,  and  187  miss- 
the  batteries  to  a  point  below.  On  April  80  ing.  The  enemy  made  a  stand  at  Big  Black 
the  advance  of  the  army  was  ferried  across  to  river  bridge  on  the  17th,  holding  a  stronely  in- 
Bruinsburg,  below  Grand  Gulf  and  80  miles  trenched  position ;  but  a  vigorous  assault  was 
soul^  of  Vicksburg,  and  marched  out  in  the  made  upon  his  line,  the  place  was  carried,  and 
direction  of  Port  Gibson.  Everything  was  the  enemy  was  driven  across  the  river  in  great 
made  subordinate  to  Uie  celerity  of  the  move-  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed,  1,751 
ment.  The  men  had  no  supplies  except  sudi  prisoners,  and  18  guns.  Grant's  loss  was  but 
as  they  carried  on  their  persons,  Grant  him-  89  killed,  287  wounded,  and  8  missing.  On 
self  croflsed  the  river  with  no  personal  baggage  the  18th  the  national  army  closed  np  against' 
and  without  even  a  horse.  He  obtained  a  the  outworks  of  Vicksburg,  driving  the  enemy 
raggedly  equipped  horse  on  the  east  side,  upon  inside  his  fortifications.  Sherman  took  pos- 
which  he  stiui^d  out  on  the  campaign.  session  of  Haines^s  Bluff,  a  base  for  supplies 
Grant's  advance  encountered  the  enemy,  un-  was  established  at  Chickasaw  Landing,  and  on 
der  Gen.  Bowen,  numbering  between  7,000  the  21st  the  army  was  once  more  supplied  with 
and  8,000,  on  May  1,  near  Port  Gibson,  routed  fuD  rations. 

him,  and  drove  him  in  full  retreat  till  night-  On  the  19th  and  22d,  assaults  were  made 
fall.  Grant's  loss  was  180  killed  and  718  upon  the  enemy's  lines,  but  only  a  few  out- 
wounded.  The  Confederates  reported  their  works  were  carried,  and  on  the  28d  the  siege 
loss  at  448  killed  and  wounded,  and  884  miss-  was  regularly  b^n.  By  June  80th  there  were 
ing;  but  it  was  somewhat  larger,  as  Grant  220  guns  in  position,  all  light  field-pieces  ex- 
captured  660  prisoners.  It  was  at  Port  Gib-  cept  six  82-pounders  and  a  battery  of  heavy 
eon  that  he  learned  of  the  success  of  Grierson,  guns  supplied  by  the  navy.  Grant  now  had 
whom  he  had  started  from  La  Grange  April  17,  a  force  of  71,000  men  to  conduct  the  siege  and 
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defend  his  poeition  against  Johnston's  army  Armj  of  the  Ohio,  besieged  by  Longstreet's 
tiireatening  nim  in  the  rear.  The  operations  corps,  was  ordered  to  hold  his  position  at  all 
were  pressed  day  and  night;  there  was  mining  hazards  till  Bragg  shoald  be  crushed  and  a 
and  coanteriuimng;  and  the  lines  were  pushed  force  could  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Knozville. 
closer  and  closer,  until  the  garrison  abandoned  Grants  having  concentrated  his  troops  near 
all  hope.  On  July  8  Pemberton  asked  for  an  Chattanooga,  made  an  assault  upon  the  eoemj^s 
armistice,  and  proposed  the  appointment  of  lines  on  the  2dd,  which  resulted  in  carrying 
commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitula-  imnortant  positions.  The  attack  was  contin- 
tion.  Grant  replied  that  there  would  be  no  uea  on  the  24th  and  25th,  when  the  enemy^s 
terms  but  unconditional  surrender.  The  sur-  entire  line  was  captured,  and  his  army  corn- 
render  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July.  Grant  pletely  routed  and  driven  out  of  Tenneasee. 
permitted  the  officers  and  men  to  be  paroled,  Grant's  forces  consisted  of  60,000  men ;  those 
the  officers  to  retain  their  private  baggage  and  of  the  Confederates,  45,000.  The  enemy^s  losses 
side-arms,  and  each  mounted  officer  one  horse,  were  reported  at  361  killed  and  2,180  wounded, 
Grant  showed  every  consideration  to  the  van-  but  were  undoubtedly  greater.  There  were 
quished,  supplied  them  with  full  rations,  and,  captured  6,412  men,  40  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
when  they  marched  out,  issued  an  order  say-  7,000  stands  of  small-arms.  Grant's  losses  were 
ing.  *^  Instruct  the  commands  to  be  orderly  767  killed,  4,529  wounded,  and  380  missing, 
ana  quiet  as  these  prisoners  pass,  and  to  make  On  the  28th  a  force  was  dispatched  to  Knox- 
no  offensive  remarks."  The  surrender  included  ville,  the  command  of  the  expedition  being 
81,600  prisoners,  172  cannon,  60,000  muskets,  given  to  Sherman.  On  the  29ch  Longstreet 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition.  Grant's  assaulted  Enoxville  before  the  arrival  of  the 
total  loss  in  the  Vioksburg  campaign  was  8,878;  troops  sent  for  its  relief,  but  was  repelled  by 
that  of  the  enemy  nearly  60,000.  Port  Hud-  Bumside.  and  retreated.  Grant  visited  Knox- 
son  now.  surrendered  to  Banks,  and  the  Missis-  ville  the  last  week  in  December,  and  went  from 
sippi  was  opened  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  there  to  Nashville,  where  he  established  his 
Grant  was  made  a  miyor-general  in  the  regu-  headquarters,  Jan.  18,  1864. 
lar  army,  and  Congress,  when  it  assembled,  Ue  now  ordered  Sherman  to  march  a  force 
passed  a  resolution  ordering  a  gold  medal  to  from  Vicksburg  into  the  interior  to  destroy  the 
be  presented  to  him,  and  returning  thanks  to  enemy's  communications  and  supplies.  Ii  start- 
him  and  his  army.  ed  on  Feb.  8,  went  as  far  as  Meridian,  reach- 
He  soon  recommended  a  movement  against  ing  there  Feb.  14,  and,  after  destroying  rail- 
Mobile,  but  it  was  not  approved.  He  went  to  roads  and  great  quantities  of  suppliea,  returned 
New  Orleans  Aug.  80,  to  copfer  with  Banks,  to  Vicksburg.  The  grade  of  lieutenant-genend 
and  while  there  was  severely  injured  by  a  fall  was  revived  by  act  of  Congress  in  February, 
of  his  horse.  For  nearly  three  months  he  was  and  Grant  was  nominated  for  that  office  on 
unable  to  walk  unaided,  but  on  the  16th  of  March  1,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the 
September  started  for  Vicksburg,  being  car-  2d.  He  started  from  Nashville  on  the  4th,  in 
ried  aboard  the  steamboat.  He  received  orders  obedience  to  an  order  calling  him  to  Washing- 
from  Washington  on  the  27th  to  send  all  avail-  ton,  arrived  there  on  the  8th,  and  received  his 
able  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  to  commission  from  the  President  on  the  9th.  He 
co-operate  with  Rosecrans.  While  personally  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  armies 
superintending  the  carrying  out  of  this  order,  on  the  12th  (Sherman  being  given  the  com- 
he  received  instructions,  Oct.  10,  to  report  at  mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi 
Cairo.  He  arrived  there  on  the  16th,  and  was  on  the  18th),  and  established  his  headquarters 
directed  to  proceed  to  Louisville.  At  Indian-  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Culpeper, 
apolis  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  Ya.,  on  the  26th. 

War,  who  accompanied  him  to  Louisville  and  Grant  now  determined  to  concentrate  all  the 
delivered  an  order  to  him  placing  him  in  com-  national  forces  into  several  distinct  armies, 
mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississip-  which  should  move  simultaneously  against  the 
pi,  which  was  to  embrace  the  Departments  and  opposing  Confederate  armies,  operate  vigoroua- 
Artnies  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  ly  and  continuously,  and  prevent  them  from  de- 
the  Ohio.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  Chatta-  taching  forces  to  stren^tnen  threatened  points 
nooga,  arriving  on  the  28d,  and  took  command  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  raids.  He  an- 
there  in  person.  nounced  that  the  Confederate  armies  would  be 
On  Oct.  28  the  battle  of  Lookout  Valley  was  the  only  objective  points  in  the  coming  cam- 
fought,  and  a  much-needed  line  of  communi-  paigns.  Sherman  was  to  move  toward  Atlanta 
cation  for  supplies  was  opened  to  the  troops  in  against  Johnston.  Banks's  army,  after  it  could 
and  around  Chattanooga,  besieged  by  Bragg*s  be  withdrawn  from  the  Red  river  expedition, 
army,  which  held  a  strongly  fortified  position,  was  to  operate  against  Mobile.  Si^l  was  to 
Thomas  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Cumber-  move  down  the  Valley  of  Virginia  against 
land,  which  held  Chattanooga ;  Sherman,  who  Breckinridge  to  destroy  commnnioations  and 
had  succeeded  Grant  in  command  of  the  Army  supplies,  and  prevent  raids  from  that  quarter, 
of  the  Tennessee,  was  ordered  to  bring  all  his  Butler  was  to  ascend  the  James  river  and  threat- 
available  troops  to  join  Tliomas;  and  Bumside,  en  Richmond.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  re- 
who  was  in  Knoxville,  in  command  of  the  enforced  by  Burnside's  troops  and  commanded 
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by  Meade,  was  to  cover  Waahington,  and  aa-  about  40,000  re-enforcemeDta,  and  bad  loat 

aume  the  offensive  against  Lee's  anny.  89,259  men  —  0,686  killed,  26,047  wounded, 

Orders  were  issaed  for  a  general  moyement  and  6,626  missing.    Lee  bad  received  aboat 

of  all  the  armies  in  the  field  on  May  4.    Dor-  80,000  re-enforcements.    There  are  no  official 

ing  the  night  of  the  4th  and  6th  Grant  crossed  figtirea  aa  to  his  exact  losses,  but  they  have 

the  Rapidan  and  enconntered  Lee  in  the  Wil-  been   estimated   at   about   equal   to  his  re- 

demess,  where  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  enforcements. 

on  the  6tlL  6th,  and  7th.    Grant's  loss  was       Sherman  had  now  reached  Eenesaw,  within 

2,261  killed,  8,786  wounded,  and  2,902  miss-  about  thirty  miles  of  AUanta ;  and  on  the  7th 

ing.    Lee's  losses  have  never  been  reported;  news  arrived  that  Hunter,  who  had  succeeded 

but,  as  he  was  generally  the  attacking  party,  Sigel,  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  forces 

he  probably  lost  more.    He  fell  back  on  the  opposing  him,  and  had  seized  Btaunton,  on  the 

7th,  and  on   that  day  and  the  next  took  up  Virginia  Central  Railroad.   Grant  made  prepa- 

a  strong  defensive  position  at  Spottsylvauia.  rations  for  transferring  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

Grant  moved  forward  on  the  night  of  the  7th.  mac  to  the  south  side  of  James  river,  to  oper- 

As  he  rode  through  the  troops,  the  men  greet-  ate  against  Petersburg  and  Richmond  from  a 

ed  him  as  their  new  commander  with  an  ex-  more  advantageous  position  there.    The  army 

traordinary  demonstration  in  recognition  of  was  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  front  on  the 

the  victory,  shouting,  cheering,  and  kindling  night  of  June  12.    The  crossing  of  the  river 

bonfires  by  the  road- side  as  he  passed.    The  began  on  the  18th,  and  occupied  three  days. 
Sth  and  9th  were  spent  by  both  armies  in  skir-        A  force  had  also  been  sent  around  by  water, 

mishing  and  mancsuvring  for  position.    Sheri-  by  the  York  add  James  rivers  to  City  Point,  to 

dan's  cavalry  was  started  on  the  9th  to  make  move  against  Petersburg.    On  the  16th  the  ad- 

a  raid  in  rear  of  the  enemy  and  threaten  Rich-  vanced  troops  attacked  the  works  in  front  of 

mond.    On  the  10th  there  was  heavy  fighting  that  place ;  but  night  coming  on,  the  successes 

with  no  decisive  results,  and,  on  the  11th,  skir-  gained  were  not  followed  up  by  the  command- 

mishiug  and  reconnoitring.    On  the  morning  ers,  and  the  next  morning  the  position  had  been 

of  this  day  Grant  sent  a  Tetter  to  Washington  re-enforced  and  strengthened.    An  assault  was 

containing  the  famous  sentence,  **I  propose  made  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  which  was 

to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  sum-  followed  up  on  the  17th  and  18th,  and  the  re- 

mer."    On  the  12th,  a  heavy  assault  was  made  suit  was  the  capture  of  important  outworks,  and 

on  Lee's  line,  near  the  center,  in  which  he  lost  the  possession  of  a  line  closer  to  Petersburg, 

nearly  4,000  prisoners  and  80  puns.    Violent  Lee's  army  had  arrived  and  again  confront^ 

storms  now  caused  a  cessation  m  t^e  fighting  the   Army  of  the  Potomac.    Grant's  head- 

for  several  days.    On  the  19th,  £  well's  Corps,  quarters  had  been  established  at  City  Point, 

of  Lee's  army,  moved  around  Grant's  right  On  June  22  and  28  he  made  a  movement  from 

flank  and  attacked,  but  was  repelled  after  bard  the  left  toward  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  heavy 

fighting.    Grant's  losses  from  the  8th  to  the  fighting  took  place,  with  but  little  result,  ex- 

21st  of  May,  around  Spottsylvauia,  were  2,271  cept  to  render  Lee's  use  of  that  line  of  commu-« 

killed,  9,860  wounded,  and  1,970  missing.    The  nication  more  precarious.  Bheridan  had  started 

estimate  of  the  enemy's  loss,  in  killed  and  on  a  raid  from  the  Pamunkey  river,  June  7, 

wounded,  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  and  after  defeating  the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  the 

national  army,  besides  about  4.000  prisoners  battle  of  Trevilian  Station,  destroying  portions 

and  80  cannon  captured.     In  the  mean  time  of  the  Virginia  railroad,  and  inflicting  other 

Butler  had  occupied  Bermuda  Hundred,  below  damage,  be  returned  to  White  House,  on  York 

Richmond.    Sherman  had  reached  Dalton,  Ga.,  river,  on  the  20th.    From  there  he  crossed  the 

and  was  steadily  driving  Johnston's  army  to-  James  and  rejoined  the  Aruiy  of  the  Potomac 

ward  Atlanta.    But  Sigel  had  been  forced  to  A  cavalry  force  under  Wilson  had  also  been 

retreat  before  Breckinridge.  sent  to   the  south   and  west  of  Petersburg, 

On  the  21st  Grant  moved  by  the  left  flank  which  destroyed  railroad  property,  and  for  a 

to  the  North  Anna  river,  where  he  again  en-  time  seriously  interrupted  the  enemy's  com- 

countered  Lee,  and  after  several  engagements  munications  tia  the  iJanvIlle  and  South-side 

moved  again  by  the  left  from  that  position  on  Railroads. 

the  27th  toward  Cold  Harbor.    Grant's  losses       Hunter,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  had  de- 

between  the  20th  and  26th  were  186  killed,  stroyed  the  stores  captured  at  Btaunton  and 

792  wounded,  and  166  missing.    Lee's  losses  Lexington,  and  moved  to  Lynchburg.    This 

durinff  this  period  have  never  Wn  fhlly  ascer-  place  was  re-enforced,  and,  after  sharp  flghting, 

tained.    After  much  fighting  by  detached  f>or-  Hunter  fell  back,  pursued  bv  a  heavy  force,  to 

tions  of  the  two  armies.  Grant  made  a  general  the  Kanawha  river.     Early's  army  drove  the 

assault  upon  Lee's  heavily  intrenched  position  national  troops  out  of  Martinsburg,  crossed  the 

at  Gold  Harbor  on  June  8,  but  did  not  succeed  upper  Potomac  and  moved  upon  Hagerstown 

in  carrying  it,  being  repelled  with  a  loss  of  and  Frederick.  There  was  great  consternation 

about  7,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  Washington,  and  Grant  was  harassed  by 

while  Lee's  loss  was  probably  not  more  than  many  anxieties.    On  July  11  Early  advanced 

2,600.    The  campaign  had  now  lasted  thirty  against  the  fortifications  on  the  north  side  of 

days.    Grant  had  received  during  this  time  Washington ;  but  Grant  had  sent  the  Sixth 
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Ooipa  there,  which  arriyed  opportanelj,  and  take  it  hy  aManlt,  but  was  eaeh  time  ropelled 

the  enetDj  did  not  attack.    Sherman  bad  oat-  with  heavy  1<>8b.  On  the  same  day  Meade  moTod 

flanked   Johnston  at  Kene«aw,  croMed    the  out  and  carried  two  redonbts  and  a  line  of  rifle- 

Ohattahoochee  on  July  17,  driven  the  enemy  pits  at  Peebles^s  farm,  two  miles  west  of  the 

into  his  works  around  Atlanta,  and  destroyed  Weidon  Railroad.    On  Oct.  1  Meade's  left  was 

a  portion  of  the  railroad  in  his  rear.  attacked ;  bat  it  saooessf ally  repelled  the  ss- 

In  Barnaide^s  front,  before  Petersburg,  a  sault^  and  he  advanced  his  line  on  tlie  8d. 

large  mine  had  been  constructed  beneath  the  Butler  lost,  in  the  engagements  of  the  29th 

enemy's  works.    Many  of  Lee's  troops   had  and  80th,  894  killed,  1,6&1  woonded,  and  824 

been  decoyed  to  the  north  side  of  the  James  missing.    Meade  lost,  from  Sept.  80  to  Oct.  2, 

by  feints  made  upon  the  lines  there.   The  mine  151  killed,  510  wounded,  and  1,848  misnog. 

was  fired  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  July  On  Oct.  19  Sheridan's  army  was  attacked  by 

80.    A  defective  fuse  caused  a  delay  in  the  ex-  Early  at  Cedar  Greek.    Sheridan,  who  was  on 

Slosion,  and  when  it  occurred  the  assault  or-  his  return  from  Washington,  rode  20  mUes 
ered  was  badly  executed  by  the  officers  in  from  Winchester,  turned  a  defeat  into  a  de- 
charge  of  it.  Oonfusion  arose,  the  place  was  oisive  victory,  captured  24  guns,  1,600  pris- 
re-enforoed,  and  the  national  troops  hnd  to  be  oners,  and  800  wagons,  and  left  the  enemy  a 
withdrawn,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss,  complete  wreck. 

Grant,  in  his  anxiety  to  correct  the  eirors  of  On  Oct  27  Butler  was  ordered  to  make  a 
his  subordinates,  dismounted  and  made  his  demonstration  against  the  enemy's  line  in  his 
way  to  the  extreme  front,  giving  directions  in  front,  and  had  some  fighting.  At  the  same  time 
person,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  most' destruo-  Meade  moved  out  to  Hatcher's  run;  but  the 
tive  fire.  enemy  was  found  strongly  intrenched,  the 
^  Grant  went  to  Monocacy  Aug.  6,  had  Sheri-  ground  very  difficult,  and  no  assault  was  at- 
dan  meet  him  there  on  the  6th,  and  placed  him  tempted.  In  the  afternoon  a  heavy  attack 
in  command  of  all  the  forces  concentrated  in  was  made  by  the  enemy,  but  was  successfully 
Maryland,  with  directions  to  operate  against  resisted.  That  night  the  national  forces  were 
Early's  command.  withdrawn  to  their  former  positions.  Meade's 
On  Aug.  14  Hancock's  corps  was  sent  to  the  loss  was  148  killed,  658  wounded,  and  488 
north  side  of  the  James,  and  made  a  demon-  missing.  The  enemy's  casualties  were  greater, 
stration  agidnst  the  enemy  at  Deep  Bottom,  to  as  he  lost  in  prisoners  alone  about  1,800  men. 
develop  his  strength  and  prevent  him  from  Butler  lost  on  this  day  700  in  killed  and  wound- 
detaching  troops  to  send  against  Sheridan,  ed,  and  400  prisoners. 

This  resulted  in  the  capture  of  six  pieces  of  Sherman  aestroyed  the  railroad  in  his  rear, 
artillery  and  a  few  prisoners.  On  Aug.  18  cut  loose  from  his  base,  and  started  from  At- 
Warren's  corps  moved  out  and,  after  heavy  lanta,  Nov.  16,  on  his  march  to  Savannah, 
fighting,  seized  and  held  a  position  on  the  Wei-  Hood,  instead  of  following  him,  turned  uorth 
don  Railroad.  Fighting  continned  oU'the  19th,  and  moved  his  army  against  Thomas,  who  had 
with  Warren's  force  re-enforced  by  part  of  the  been  pUced  in  command  of  the  troops  left  for 
Ninth  Corps.  Lee  attempted  to  recover  the  the  defense  of  Tennessee.  Thomas  ooncen- 
Weldon  road  by  an  assault  on  the  21st,  but  trated  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  NaiE^viUe. 
was  repelled.  On  the  23d  Ream's  Station  was  Schofield  was  at  Franklin,  25  miles  from  Nash- 
occupied  by  the  national  troops,  and' the  ene-  ville,  with  about  26,000  men.  Hood  attacked 
my  attacked  them  in  this  place  in  force.  Two*  him  on  Nov.  80,  but  after  a  hotly  contested 
assaults  were  successfully  met,  but  the  place  battle  was  repelled  with  heavy  loss.  Thomas, 
was  finally  captured,  and  the  national  troops  with  his  entire  army,  attacked  Hood,  and  in 
were  compelled  to  fall  back.  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec  15  and  16,  corn- 
Sherman's  series  of  brilliant  battles  and  ma-  pletely  defeated  the  enemy,  capturing  68  guns 
noBUvres  around  Atlanta  had  forced  the  etiemy  and  4,462  prifioners,  and  drove  him  sou&  of 
to  evacuate  that  place,  and  his  troops  entered  the  Tennessee  river.  Sherman  reached  the  aea- 
the  city  on  Sept.  2.  Sheridan  attacked  Early's  coast  near  Savannah  on  Dec.  18,  after  destroy- 
army,  Sept.  19,  and  in  the  battle  of  Winchester  ing  about  200  miles  of  railroad  and  $100,- 
com  pletely  routed  him.  He  pursued  the  ene-  0(^,000  worth  of  property.  He  invested  Sa- 
my  to  Fisher's  Hill,  and  on  the  22d  gained  an-  vannah,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  evftenate  it 
other  signal  victory.  on  the  night  of  Dec.  20.  Grant  had  sent  But- 
Grant  now  made  several  movements  against  ler  in  charge  of  an  expedition  against  Fort 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  intended  to  keep  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of  toe  Oq>e  Fear  river,  to 
Lee  fi*om  detaching  troops,  to  extend  the  act  in  coiyunction  with  the  naval  fleet  under 
national  lines,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  Admiral  Porter.  He  sailed  from  Fort  Monroe 
weak  spot  in  the  enemy's  front  with  a  view  to  Dec.  14,  landed  his  troops  Dec  25,  and  ad* 
penetrate  it.  On  Sept  29  Butler's  forces  were  vanced  against  the  fort,  which  had  been  vigor- 
ordered  to  make  an  advance  upon  the  works  ously  shdled  by  the  navy ;  but  while  the  as- 
at  Deep  Bottom.  Fort  Harrison,  the  strongest  saulting  party  had  every  prospect  of  entering 
work  north  of  the  James,  was  captured,  with  the  work,  they  received  an  order  to  fall  back 
15  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  On  and  re-embark.  The  expedition  reached  Fort 
the  80th  the  enemy  made  three  attempts  to  re-  Monroe  on  its  return  Dec.  27.    Butler  was  re- 
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lieved,  and  Ord  was  asBigned  to  the  oommand  equipped  aneDal  and  80  guns.  On  the  16th  he 
of  the  Armj  of  the  James.  Grant  fitted  ont  strack  the  enemy  at  Ayerysboro,  and  after 
another  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  ander  a  stubborn  fight  drove  him  frum  his  posi- 
Gen.  A.  H.  Terry,  which  sailed  firom  Fort  Mon-  tioo,  losing  £^4  men.  The  Confederates  re- 
roe  on  Jan.  6,  1866.  On  the  18th,  the  navy  ported  their  loss  at  500.  On  the  19th  Jobn- 
directed  a  heavy  fire  against  the  fort.  Terry  ston's  .army  attacked  a  nortion  of  Sherman^s 
landed  his  troops,  intrenched  against  a  force  forces  at  Bentooville,  and  made  six  heavy  as- 
d  the  enemy  threatening  him  from  the  direo-  sanlts,  wliich  were  all  successfully  met,  and 
tion  of  WilmingtoD,  and  on  the  15th  made  a  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  the  enemy  fell  back, 
vigorous  assault,  capturing  the  fort  with  its  The  national  loss  was  191  killed  and  1,455 
garrison  and  169  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  quhn-  wounded  and  missing;  that  of  the  Confederates 
tity  of  ammunition.  It  was  at  first  thought  was  reported  at  228  killed,  1,467  wounded,  658 
best  to  transfer  Sherman*s  army  by  sea  to  Vir-  missing;  but  Sherman  reports  his  captures  of 
ginia;  but  this  plan  was  aband<med,  and  on  prisoners  at  1,621.  On  the  28d  Sherman  reached 
Dec  27  he  was  ordered  to  move  north  by  land.  Goldsboro,  where  Schofield  had  arrived  two 
His  army  numbered  60,000  men,  and  was  ao-  days  before,  and  was  again  in  communication 
companied  by  68  guns  and  2,500  wagons.  On  with  the  sea- coast  and  able  to  draw  supplies. 
Jan.  7  Schofield  was  directed  to  bring  his  army,  On  March  20  Stoneman  started  to  march 
then  at  Clifton,  Tenn.,  to  the  sea-coast.  It  eastward  from  East  Tennessee,  toward  Lynch- 
reached  Washington  and  Alexandria,  Jan.  81,  burg,  and  on  the  same  day  Canby  moved 
and  on  Feb.  9  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  against  Mobile.  Pope,  who  had  succeeded 
Fear  river,  with  instructions  to  operate  against  Roseorans  in  Missouri,  was  ordered  to  pursue 
Wilmington  and  penetrate  the  interior.  He  Price  and  drive  him  beyond  Red  river.  Han- 
entered  Wilmiuffton  on  Feb.  22,  it  having  been  cock  had  been  assigned  to  command  the  mid- 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  took  51  neavy  die  division  when  Sheridan  joined  the  Army 
guns,  15  light  guns,  and  800  prisoners.  His  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  troops  under  him 
own  loss  in  these  operations  was  about  200  in  near  Washington  were  held  in  readiness  to  act 
killed  and  wounded.  He  moved  from  here  to  as  oircumstimces  might  dictate. 
Goldsborongh,  where  it  was  intended  he  should  AU  was  now  in  readiness  for  the  spring  cam- 
form  a  Junction  with  Sherman.  paign,  which  Grant  intended  should  be  the  last. 

On  March  2  Lee  addressed  a  letter  to  Grant,  President  Lincoln,  between  whom  and  Grant 
suggesting  a  personal  meeting,  with  a  view  to  had  sprung  up  a  strong  personal  attachment, 
arranging  to  submit  subjects  of  controversy  visited  him  at  City  Point  on  March  22,  and  Sher- 
bet ween  the  belligerents  to  a  convention ;  but  man  came  there  on  the  27th.  They,  with  Grant 
Grant  replied  that  he  had  no  anthority  to  ao-  and  Admiral  Porter,  held  an  informal  confer- 
cede  to  the  proposition ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  ence«  and  on  the  28th  Sherman  set  out  again  to 
act  only  on  subjects  of  a  purely  military  char-  join  his  army.  At  daylight,  on  March  25th,  Lee 
aoter.  had  made  a  determined  assault  on  Grant's  right, 

Sheridnn  moved  down  the  Valley  of  Vir-  capturing  Fort  bteadman,  breaking  through 

gnia,  from  Winchester,  Feb.  27,  and  defeated  the  national  lines,  and  guning  possession  of 
irly  at  Waynesboro  March  2,  capturing  and  several  batteries.  In  a  few  hours  he  was 
scattering  nearly  his  entire  command.  He  then  driven  back  and  all  the  captured  positions 
turned  eastward,  destroyed  many  miles  of  the  were  regained.  Lee  took  this  step  to  endeavor 
James  river  canal,  passed  around  the  north  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  tr€K>ps  in  front 
side  of  Richmond,  and  tore  up  the  railroads,  of  his  right,  and  enable  him  to  leave  bis  in- 
arrived  at  White  House  on  the  19th,  and  from  trenchments  and  retreat  toward  Danville.  Its 
there  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Grant  failure  prevented  the  attempt.  The  country 
had  been  anxious  for  some  time,  lest  Lee  should  roads  being  considered  sufficiently  dry.  Grant 
suddenly  abandon  his  works  and  fall  back  to  had  issued  orders  for  a  general  advance  on  the 
unite  with  Johnston's  forces  in  an  attempt  to  29th,  and  these  were  carried  out  at  the  ap- 
cru^h  Sherman  and  force  Grant  to  pursue  Lee  pointed  time.  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  was 
to  a  point  which  would  compel  the  Army  of  sent  in  advance  to  Dinwiddle  Court-House. 
the  Potomac  to  maintain  a  long  line  of  com-  The  Fifth  Corps  had  some  fighting  on  the 
munication  with  its  base,  as  there  would  be  29th,  and  in  moving  forward  on  the  8l8t  was 
nothing  left  in  Virginia  to  subsist  on  after  Lee  attacked  and  driven  back  a  mile.  Supported 
had  traversed  it.  Sleepless  vigilance  was  en-  by  a  part  of  the  Second  Corps,  it  made  a  coun- 
joined  on  all  commanders,  with  orders  to  report  ter- attack,  drove  the  enemy  back  into  his 
promptly  any  movement  of  Lee  looking  to  a  re-  .breastworks,  and  secured  an  advanced  posi- 
treat.  Sherman  captured  Columbia  on  Feb.  17,  tion.  Sheridan  had  pushed  on  to  Five  Forks, 
and  destroyed  large  arsenals,  railroad  establish-  but  his  command  encountered  a  strong  force 
ments,  and  48  cannon.  The  enemy  was  com-  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  after  heavy  fight- 
pelled  to  evacuate  Charleston.  On  March  3  ing  all  day  he  fell  back  to  Dinwiddle  Court- 
Sherman  struck  Cheraw,  and  seized  a  large  House,  where  he  repelled  the  repeated  assaults 
quantity  of  material  of  war,  including  25  made  upon  him  and  held  the  place.  The  Fifth 
guns  and  8,(K)0  barrels  of  powder.  At  Fay-  Corps  was  that  night  ordered  to  report  to 
etteville,  on  the  11th,  he  captured  the  finely  Sheridan.  The  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  April 
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1,  fell  back  toward  Five  Forks,  closely  fol-  bis  great  desire,  be  would  insist  on  bat  one 
lowed  by  the  cavalry,  which  pressed  him  dose-  condition,  that  the  men  and  officers  surrendered 
ly.  In  the  afternoon  ue  had  taken  up  a  strongly  should  be  disqualified  from  taking  up  arms 
intrenched  position  at  Fire  Forks,  on  Lee^s  again  until  properly  exchanged.  On  the  8th 
extreme  right.  The  Fifth  Corps  having  joined  Lee*s  troops  were  in  full  retreat  on  the  north 
Sheridan,  he  made  a  combined  attack,  with  in-  side  of  the  Appomattox.  The  Second  and 
fantry  and  cavalry,  and  by  nightfall  had  gained  Sixth  Corps  followed  in  hot  pursuit  on  that 
a  brilliant  victory,  capturing  the  Confederate  side,  while  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  the  Fifth  Com 
works,  6  guns,  and  nearly  6,000  prisoners.  His  were  pushed  forward  with  all  speed  on  the 
cavalry  pursued  the  broken  and  flying  enemy  south  side  to  head  off  Lee  from  Lynchburg, 
for  six  miles  beyond  the  field  of  battle.  N^r  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  8th  Grant 
That  ni^ht,  after  getting  the  full  details  of  received  another  note  from  Lee,  saying  he  had 
Sheridan^s  success,  Grant  determined  to  make  a  not  intended  to  propose  the  surrender  of  his 
vigorous  assault  the  next  day,  with  all  bis  troops,  army,  but  desired  to  know  whether  Grant's 
upon  the  lines  around  Petersburg.  It  be^m  proposals  would  lead  to  peace,  and  suggested  a 
at  daylight,  April  2 :  the  works  were  carried,  meeting  at  10  ▲.  m.  the  next  morning.  Grant 
and  in  a  few  hours  Grant  was  closing  in  upon  replied  that  such  a  meeting  could  lead  to  no 
the  inner  defenses  of  the  city.  Two  of  the  good,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  on  the 
forts,  Gregg  and  Whitworth,  were  secured  in  subject  of  peace,  but  suggested  that  the  South's 
the  afternoon.  The  former  was  captured  by  as-  laying  down  their  arms  would  hasten  the 
sault,  the  latter  was  evacuated ;  12,000  prison-  event^  and  save  thousands  of  lives  and  hun- 
ers  and  over  fifty  guns  were  already  in  Grant's  dreds  of  millions  of  property.  Early  on  the 
hands.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were  evac-  morning  of  April  9  Lee's  advance  arrived  at 
uated  that  night,  and  the  national  forces  en-  Appomattox  Court-House;  but  by  extraordi- 
tered  and  took  possession  on  the  morning  of  nary  forced  marches,  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  Grif- 
the  8d.  Grant,  anticipating  this,  had  begun  a  fin  reached  that  place  at  the  same  time.  Lee 
movement  west  during  the  night,  to  head  off  attacked  the  cavalry ;  but,  when  he  found 
Led  from  Danville,  and  a  vigorous  pursuit  by  infantry  in  his  front,  he  sent  in  a  flag  of 
the  whole  army  was  ordered.  It  became  evi-  truce,  and  forwarded  a  note  to  Grant,  ask- 
dent  that  Lee  was  moving  toward  Amelia  Court-  ing  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  offer 
House,  and  a  force  was  urged  forward  to  Jeters-  contained  in  Grant's  letter  of  the  day  before, 
ville,  on  the  Danville  Railroad,  ta  get  between  Grant  received  it  on  the  road  while  riding 
him  and  Danville.  Part  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  toward  Appomattox  Court -House,  and  sent 
and  the  head  of  the  Fifth  Corps  reached  there  a  reply  saying  be  would  move  forward  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  and  intrenched,  meet  Lee  at  any  place  he  might  select  They 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  arrived  by  forced  met  in  a  house  in  Appomattox,  on  the  after- 
marches  on  the  5th,  while  the  Army  of  the  James,  noon  of  the  9th,  and  the  terms  of  surrender 
under  Ord,  pushed  on  toward  Burkesville.  were  drawn  up  by  Grant  and  accepted  bj  Lee. 
An  attack  was  ordered  upon  Lee  on  the  mom-  The  conference  lasted  about  three  bonis.  The 
ing  of  the  6th,  but  he  had  left  Amelia  Court-  men  and  officers  were  paroled  and  allowed  to 
House  during  the  night,  and  was  pushing  on  return  to  their  homes;  all  public  property  was 
toward  Farmville  by  the  Deatonsville  road.  He  to  be  turned  over,  but  the  officers  were  allowed 
was  closely  pursued,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  to  keep  their  side-arms,  and  both  officers  and 
the  6th,  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry  and  tlv9  men  to  retain  their  private  horses  and  bag- 
Sixth  Corps,  attacked  him  at  Sailor's  Creek,  gage.  These  terms  were  so  magnanimous,  and 
capturing  seven  general  officers,  about  7,000  the  treatment  of  Lee  and  his  officers  so  con- 
men,  and  14  guns.  The  Second  Corps  had  kept  siderate,  that  the  effect  was  to  induce  other 
up  a  running  fight  with  the  enemy  all  day,  and  Confederates  to  seek  the  same  terms  and  bring 
had  captured  four  guns,  1,700  prisoners,  thir-  the  rebellion  to  a  speedy  close.  In  riding  to 
teen  fiags,  and  800  wagons.  Lee  was  continu-  his  camp  after  the  surrender.  Grant  heard  the 
ing  his  retreat  through  Farmville,  and  Grant  firing  of  salutes.  He  sent  at  once  to  suppress 
urged  troops  to  that  place  by  forced  marches  them,  and  said :  "  The  war  is  over ;  the  rebels 
on  the  7th.  The  Second  Corns  and  a  portion  are  again  our  countrymen,  and  the  best  mgn  of 
of  the  cavalry  had  been  repelled  in  their  at-  rejoicing  after  the  victory  will  be  to  abstain 
tacks  on  Lee,  north  of  the  Appomattox,  and  from  all  demonstrations  in  the  field."  The 
the  Sixth  Corps  crossed  from  Farmville  on  the  number  paroled  was  28,856.  In  addition  to 
evening  of  the  7th  to  re-enforce  them.  That  these,  19,182  had  been  captured  during  the 
night  Grant  sent  a  note  from  Farmville  to  Lee,  campaign  since  March  29.  The  killed  were 
cslling  his  attention  to  the  hopelessness  of  fur-  estimated  at  5,000.  After  April  9th  over  20,000 
ther  resistance,  and  asking  the  surrender  of  his  stragglers  and  deserters  besides  came  in  and 
army.  He  received  a  reply  from  Lee  on  the  surrendered.  The  national  losses  during  this 
morning  of  the  8th,  saying  he  was  not  entirely  period  were  2,000  killed,  6,500  wounded,  and 
of  Grant's  opinion  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  fur-  2,600  missing. 

ther  resistance,  but  asking  wnat  terms  would  Grant's  losses,  including  those  of  Bntler^s 
be  offered.  Grant,  who  was  still  at  Farmville,  army,  during  the  year  beginning  with  the  bat- 
immediately  replied,  saying  that  as  peace  was  tie  of  the  Wilderness,  were  12,668  killed,  49,- 
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559  wonnded,  and  20,498  misBiiig;  total  82,-  anxiety  wa«  manifested  by  them  on  this  ao- 
720.  No  accurate  reporta  of  the  Confederate  count  Two  months  after  the  war,  Lee  applied 
loBsefl  can  be  obtained ;  but  Grant's  captures  in  by  letter  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  privileges  ex- 
battle  during  this  year  were  66,512.  tended  to  those  included  in  a  proclamation  oi 

On  April  10  Grant  started  for  Washington  amnesty,  which  had  been  issuM  by  the  Presi- 
to  hasten  the  disbanding  of  the  armies,  stop  dent  Grant  put  an  indorsement  on  the  let- 
purchases  of  supplies,  and  save  expense  to  the  ter,  which  began  as  follows:  '*  Respectfully 
Government  ne  did  not  stop  to  visit  Rich-  forwarded  through  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
mond.  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  the  President,  with  the  earnest  recommenda- 
on  the  14th|  and  Grant  would  probably  have  tion  that  the  application  of  Gen.  Robert  £. 
shared  the  same  flEite  but  for  his  having  left  Lee  for  amnesty  and  pardon  be  granted  him." 
Washington  that  day.  On  April  18  Sherman  ButPresidentJohnson  was  at  that  time  greatly 
received  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army,  but  embittered  against  all  participants  in  the  re- 
on  terms  that  the  €K>yernment  did  not  ap-  bellion,  and  seemed  determined  to  have  Lee 
prove,  and  Grant  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  and  others  punished  for  the  crime  of  treason, 
to  conduct  further  negotiations.  On  the  26th  Lee  afterward  made  a  strong  appeal  by  let- 
Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  on  terms  ter  to  Grant  for  protection.  Grant  put  a  long 
similar  to  those  given  to  Lee,  and  81,248  and  emphatic  inaorsement  upon  this  letter,  in 
men  were  paroled.  Grant  remained  at  Raleigh  which  he  used  the  following  language :  "  In 
and  avoided  being  present  at  the  interview,  my  opinion,  the  oflScers  and  men  paroled  at 
leaving  to  Sherman  the  full  credit  of  the  Appomattox  Court-House  and  since  upon  the 
capture.  same  terms  given  to  Lee,  can  not  be  tried  for 

Canby's  force  appeared  before  Mobile  on  treason  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  terras  of 
March  27,  the  principd  defensive  works  were  their  parole.  .  .  .  The  action  of  Judge  Under- 
captured  on  April  9,  and  Mobile  was  evacu-  wood  in  Norfolk  has  already  had  an  injurious 
ated  on  the  11th,  when  200  guns  and  4,000  effect,  and  I  would  ask  that  he  be  ordered  t4» 
prisoners  were  captured,  but  about  9,000  of  quash  all  indictments  found  against  paroled 
the  ffarrison  escaped.  Wilson's  cavalry  com-  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  desist  from  further 
mand  captured  Selma,  Ala.,  on  the  2d  of  April,  prosecution  of  them."  Grant  insisted  that  he 
and  Tuscaloosa  on  the  4th,  occupied  Montgom-  nad  the  power  to  accord  the  terms  he  granted 
ery  on  the  14th,  and  took  West  Point  and  Co-  at  Appomattox,  and  that  the  President  was 
lumbns,  Ga.,  on  the  16th.  Macon  surrendered  bouna  to  respect  the  agreements  there  entered 
on  the  21  st  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  his  into  unless  they  should  be  abrogated  by  the 
command,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  26th.  prisoners  violating  their  paroles.  He  went  so 
There  was  then  not  an  armed  enemy  left  in  far  as  to  declare  that  he  wouhl  resign  his  com- 
ihe  country,  and  the  rebeUion  was  ended,  mission  if  so  gross  a  breach  of  good  faith  should 
Grant  established  his  headquarters  in  Wash-  be  perpetrated  by  the  Executive.  The  result 
ingtoD.  He  was  greeted  witn  ovations  w her-  was  the  abandonment  of  the  prosecutions.  This 
ever  he  weot,  honors  were  heaped  upon  him  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  contests  between 
in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  be  was  univer-  Grant  and  the  President,  which  finally  resulted 
sally  hailed  as  the  country's  deliverer.  iu  their  entire  estrangement. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  1 865,  Grant  made  In  December  Grant  made  a  tour  of  inspection 

a  tour  through  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  through  the  South.    His  report  upon  affairs 

His  receptions  were  marked  by  unprecedented  in  that  section  of  the  country  was  submitted 

enthusiasm ;  civic  bodies,  military  organiza-  to  Congress  by  the  President,  and  became  the 

tions,  and  individuals  vying  with  each  other  in  basis  of  important  reconstruction  laws, 

according  honors  to  him.    In  Novemlber  he  In  May^  1866,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 

was  welcomed  in  New  York  by  a  demonstra-  tary  of  War,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress, 

tion  that  exceeded  all  previous  efforts.     It  and  became  the  basis  for  the  reorganization  of 

conMsted  of  a  banquet  and  reception,  and  the  the  army,  and  also  for  the  distribution  of  troops 

manifestations  of  the  people  in  Uieir  greetings  through  the  South  during  the  process  of  recon- 

knew  no  bounds.  struction. 

Immediately  after  the  war.  Grant  sent  C^en.  The  Fenians  were  now  giving  the  Govem- 

Sheridan  with  an  army  corps  to  the  Rio  Grande  ment  much  trouble,  and,  in  conseunence  of  their 

river  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  French,  act<s  the  relations  between  the  United  Ststes 

who  were  then  in  Mexico  supporting  the  Im-  and  Great  Britain  were  beoomitig  strained, 

perial  Government  there  in  violation  of  tihe  They  had  organized  a  raid  into  Csnada,  to  take 

Monroe  doctrine.    This  demonstration  was  the  place  durine  the  summer;  but  Grant  visited 

chief  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French,  buffalo  in  June,  took  effective  measures  to 

Maximilian,  being  left  without  assistance  from  stop  them,  and  prevented  all  further  unlawful 

a  European  power,  was  soon  driven  from  his  acts  on  their  part.    Congress  had  passed  an 

throne,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  re-  act  creating  the  grade  of  general,  a  higher 

established.  rank  than  had  before  existed  in  the  army,  to 

The  United  States  Court  in  Virginia  had  be  conferred  on  Grant  as  a  reward  for  his 

fonnd  indictments  against  Lee  and  other  ofil-  illustrious  services  iu  the  field,  and  on  July  25, 

oers  prominent  in  the  rebellion,  and  much  1666,  he  received  his  commission. 
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PresideDt    Johnson,    having    changed    his  ate  refused  to  oonfirm  the  snspenBioo  of  Stan- 

policj  toward  the  South,  finding  that  Grant  ton.    Grant  immediately  notified  the  President, 

refased  to  support  him  in  his  intentions  to  as-  who,  finding  that  the  (General  of  the  Armj 

sume  powers  which  Grant  believed  were  vest-  would  not  retain  the  office  in  oppodtion  to 

ed  only  in  Congress,  ordered  him  out  of  the  the  will  of  Congress,  appointed  Gen.  L.  Thomas 

country,  with  directions  to  proceed  on  a  special  to  succeed  him,  and  ordered  Grant  yerbally  to 

mission  to  Mexico.  Grant  refused,  and  an  effort  disregard  Stanton's  orders.    This  led  to  quite 

was  afterward  made  to  send  him  West,  to  pre-  an  acrimonious  correspondence.    The  Presi- 

vent  his  presence  in  Washington.  The  Thirty-  dent  claimed  that  Grant  had  promised  to  sua- 

ninth  Congress,  fearing  the  result  of  this  action  tain  him.    This  Grant  emphatically  denied,  and 

on  the  part  of  the  President,  attached  a  clause  in  along  letter  reviewing  his  action  said :  '^The 

to  the  Army  Appropriation   Bill,  passed  on  course  you  would  have  it  understood  I  agreed 

March  4,  1867,  providing   that  **all  orders  to  pursue  was  in  violation  of  law  and  was  with- 

and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  out  orders  from  you,  while  the  course  I  did 

shall  be  issued  throu^^  the  Generad  of  the  pursue,  and  which  I  never  doubted  you  under- 

Army."  and  added  that  he  should  ^^  not  be  re-  stood,  was  in  accordance  with  law.  .  .  .  And 

moved,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command  now,  Mr.  President,  when  my  honor  as  a  sol- 

or  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  than  at  the  head-  dier  and  integrity  as  a  man  have  been  so  vio- 

quarters  in  Washington,  except  at  his  own  re-  lently  assailed,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I 

quest,  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  regard  this  whole  matter,  from  the  beginning 

Senate.'"    The  President  signed  the  bill,  with  to  the  end,  as  an  attempt  to  iuYolve  me  in  the 

a  protdst  against  this  clansa,  and  soon  obtained  resistance  of  law  for  which  you  hesitate  to  as- 

an  opinion  from  his  Attorney-General  that  it  sume  the  responsibility  in  orders.*^ 

was  unconstitutional.    The  President  then  un-  Grant's  course  since  the  war  had  seryed  to 

dertook  to  send  this  opinion  to  the  district  increase  his  popularity  still  further,  and  when 

commanders,  but  finding  the  Secretary  of  War  the  Republican  Convention  met  in  Chicago, 

in  opposition,  he  issued  it  through  the  Adju-  May  20, 1868,  he  was  unanimously  nominated 

tant-General's  office.    Gen.  Sheridan,  then  at  for  the  presidency  on  the  first  ballot.    In  his 

New  Orleans,  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Mili-  letter  of  acceptance,  dated  nine  days  after,  he 

tary  District,  inquired  what  to  do,  and  Grant  made  use  of  the  famous  phrase,  ^*  Let  us  have 

replied  that  a  **•  legal  opinion  was  not  entitled  peace."  The  Democratic  party  nominated  Ho- 

to  the  force  of  an  order,"  and  ^*  to  enforce  his  ratio  Seymour,  of  New  Turk.    When  the  elec- 

own  construction  of  the  law  until  otherwise  tion  occurred,  out  of  the  294  electoral  Totes 

ordered."  This  brought  on  a  crisis.  The  Presi-  cast  for  President,  Grant  received  214  and 

dent  claimed  that  under  the  Constitution  he  Seymour  80 — Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Vinrinia 

could  direct  the  district  commanders  to  issue  not  voting.    On  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  Grant 

such  orders  as  he  dictated,  and  was  met  by  an  was  inaugurated  the  eighteenth  President  of 

act  of  Congress,  passed  in  July,  making  the  the  Unit^  States.    In  his  inaugural  address 

orders  of  the  district  commanders  ^'  subject  to  he  declared  that  the  Government  bonds  should 

the  disapproval  of  the  General  of  the  Army."  be  paid  in  gold,  advocated  a  speedy  return  to 

Thus  Grant  was  given  chief  control  of  affairs  specie  payments,  and  made  many  important 

relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  recommendations  regarding  public  affairs. 

States.  Grant  possessed  in  a  striking  degree  tbe  es- 

The  President  still  retained  the  power  of  re-  sential  characteristics  of  a  successful  soldier, 
moval,  and  on  the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  His  self-reliance  Was  one  of  his  most  pro- 
removed  Sheridan  and  placed  Gen.  Hancock  in  nounced  traits,  and  enabled  him  at  critical  mo- 
command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District  Some  menta  to  decide  promptly  the  most  important 
of  Hancock^s  orders  were  revoked  by  Grant,  questions  without  useless  delay  in  seeking  ad- 
which  caused  some  bitterness  of  feeling  be-  vice  from  others,  and  to  assume  the  gravest 
tween  these  officers,  and  provoked  consider-  responsibilities  without  asking  any  one  to  share 
able  opposition  from  the  Democratic  party,  them.  He  had  a  fertility  of  resource  and  a 
Subsequently,  when  a  bill  was  before  Congress  faculty  of  adapting  the  means  at  hand  to  the 
to  muster  Gen.  Hancock  out  of  the  service  for,  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  which  con- 
his  acts  in  Loui«<iana,  Grant  opposed  it  and  it  tributed  no  small  share  to  his  success.  His 
was  defeated.  Soon  afterward  ne  recommend-  moral  and  physical  courage  were  equal  to  every 
ed  Hancock  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  emergency  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  nn- 
major-general  in  the  regular  army,  to  which  he  assuming  manner,  purity  of  cnaracter,  and  ab- 
was  appointed.  solute  loyalty  to  his  superiors  and  to  the  work 

The  "  Tenure-of- Office  "  Act  forbade  the  in  which  he  was  engaged,  inspired  loyalty  in 

President  from   removing  a  Cabinet  officer  others  and  gained  him  the  devotion  of  the 

without  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  Presi-  humblest  of  his  subordinates.    He  was  singu- 

dent   Johnson   suspended    Stanton,  and    ap-  larly  calm  and  patient  under  all  circumstances, 

pointed  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  wasnever  unduly  elated  by  victory  or  depressed 

on  the  12th  of  August,  1867.    Grant  protest-  by  defeat,  never  became  excited,  and  never 

ed  against  this  action,  but  retained  the  office  uttered  an  oath  or  imprecation.     His  habits 

until  the  14th  of  January,  1868,  when  the  Sen-  of  life  were  simple,  ana  he  was  possessed  of 
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a  physical  constitution  that  enabled  him  to  The  national  hanking  system  was  established 
endare  every  form  of  fatigue  and  privation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  aid  of  the  banks 
incident  to  military  service  in  the  field.  Ue  as  purchasers  and  negotiators  of  the  bonds  of 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  topography,  and  the  Government,  at  a  time  when  the  public 
never  became  confused  as  to  locaiity  in  direct-  credit  was  so  impaired  that  it  seemed  imposd- 
ing  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  men.  He  ble  to  command  the  ftmds  necessary  for  the 
exhibited  a  rapidity  of  thought  and  action  on  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  same  exigency 
the  field  that  enabled  him  to  move  troops  in  compelled  Congress  to  enact,  and  the  coun- 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  with  a  promptness  try  to  accept,  a  tariff  system  more  protective 
that  has  rarely  been  equaled.  He  had  no  nobby  than  any  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay.  The  ne- 
as  to  the  use  of  any  particular  arm  of  the  serv-  ceesities  of  the  times  compelled  free-traders, 
ice.  He  naturaUy  placed  his  main  reliance  on  even,  to  accept  the  revenue  system  with  its 
his  infantry,  but  made  a  more  vigorous  use  of  protective  features;  but  Gen.  Grant  accepted 
cavalry  than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  day,  it  as  a  system  in  harmony  alike  with  his  early 
and  was  Judicious  in  apportioning  the  amount  impressions  and  with  his  matured  opinions, 
of  his  artillery  to  the  character  of  the  country  It  has  happened,  by  the  force  of  events,  that 
in  which  he  was  operating.  While  his  achieve-  the  policy  of  the  old  Whig  party  has  been  re- 
ments  in  actual  battle  eiollpse  by  their  brill-  vived  in  the  national  banking  system,  while 
iance  the  strategy  and  grand  tactics  employed  the  bidependent  Treasury,  the  leadins  measure 
in  his  campaigns,  yet  the  extraordinary  com-  of  the  old  Democratic  party,  has  been  pre- 
binations  effected  and  the  skill  and  boldness  served  in  all  its  features  as  Uie  guide  of  the 
exhibited  in  moving  large  armies  into  pod-  Treasury  Department  in  its  financial  opera- 
tion entitle  him,  perhaps,  to  as  much  credit  as  tions. 

the  qualities  he  displayed  in  the  face  of  the  When  Gen.  Grant  became  President,  these 

enemy.  three  measures  had  been  incorporated  into  the 

IBs  OtO  Cueer.— Gen.  Grant^s  father  was  a  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  Their  full  ac- 
Whig,  and  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  ceptance  by  him  did  not  require  any  change  of 
public  policy  embraced  three  great  measures:  opmion  on  his  part.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
First,  a  national  bank,  or  a  fis^  agency  as  an  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1866 ;  but  his  vote 
aid  to  the  Treasury  in  the  collection  and  dis-  was  given  in  obedience  to  an  impression  that 
bursement  of  the  public  revenues ;  secondly,  he  had  received  touching  the  quaJificationB  of 
a  system  of  internal  improvements  to  be  ere-  Gen.  Fremont.  The  fact  that  he  had  voted  for 
ated  at  the  public  expense  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Buchanan  excited  suspicion  in  the  minds 
the  national  Government;  and,  thirdly,  a  tariff  of  some  Republicans,  and  it  engendered  hopes 
system  that  should  protect  the  American  la*  in  the  bosoms  of  some  Democrats  that  he 
borer  against  the  active  competition  of  the  la-  might  act  in  harmony  with  their  party.  The 
borers  of  other  countries  who  were  compelled  suspicions  and  the  hopes  were  ahke  ground- 
to  work  for  smaller  compensation.  From  less.  As  early  as  August,  1868,  in  a  letter 
1834  to  1846  the  country  was  engaged  in  con-  to  Mr.  £.  B.  Washbnme,  he  said:  **It  be- 
troversy  over  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party,  of  came  patent  to  my  mind  early  in  the  rebellion 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  then  the  recognized  head,  that  the  North  and  South  could  never  live  at 
Indeed,  the  controversy  began  as  early  as  the  peace  with  each  other  except  as  one  nation, 
year  1824,  and  it  contributed,  more  than  all  and  that  without  slavery.  As  anxious  as  I  am 
other  causes,  to  the  new  organization  of  par-  to  see  peace  established,  I  would  not,  there- 
ties  under  the  leadership,  of  Clay  and  Jackson,  fore,  be  willing  to  see  any  setUement  until  this 
Gen.  Grant  was  educated  under  these  infiu-  question  is  forever  settled." 
ences,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  the  Thus  was  Gen.  Grant,  at  an  early  moment. 
Whig  party  would  best  promote  the  prosperity  and  upon  his  own  Judgment,  brought  into  full 
of  the  country.  Those  earlv  impressions  rip-  accord  with  the  Republican  party  upon  the  two 
ened  into  opinions,  which  he  held  and  on  which  debatable  and  most  earnestly  debated  qnes- 
he  acted  during  his  public  life.  It  happened  tions  during  Mr.  Lincoln^s  administration — 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  that  the  Repub-  prosecution  of  the  war  and  abolition  of  slavery, 
lioan  party  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  policy  Upon  this  basis  of  his  early  impressions  and 
of  Mr.  Clay — not  in  measures,  but  in  the  ideas  matured  opinions  his  administrative  policy  was 
on  which  his  policy  was  based.  It  is  not  now  constructed.  And  tbun  is  it  apparent  that  in 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  weight  of  ar-  1868  he  was  in  a  condition,  as  to  all  matters  of 
gnment  was  with  Mr.  Clay  or  with  his  oppo-  opinion,  to  accept  a  nomination  at  the  hands  of 
nents.  The  war  made  inevitable  the  adoption  the  Republican  party  ;  and  it  is  equally  appar- 
of  a  policy  that  Mr.  Clay  had  advocated  as  ent  that  he  was  separated  from  the  Democratic 
expedient  and  wise.  PAi*ty  by  a  chasm  wide,  deep,  and  impassable. 

The  Pacific  Railways  were  built  by  the  aid  of  it  is,  however,  true  that  Gen.  Granf  s  feelings 
the  Government  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  were  not  intense,  and  in  the  expression  of  his 
general  public  opinion  that  the  Ea^  must  be  opinions  his  tone  was  mild  and  his  manner 
brought  into  a  more  intimate  connection  with  gentle.  It  often  happened,  also,  that  he  did 
our  lai^  possessions  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  not  undertake  to  controvert  opinions  and  ex- 
mutual  support  and  for  the  common  defense,  pressions  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy. 
TOL.  XXV. — 28    A 
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This  pecnliaritj  may  at  times  have  led  to  a  tary  of  the  Treasury  was  anthorized  to  iasae 

misonderstanding,  or  to  a  misinterpretation  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  bearing 

his  views.  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  $300,000,000 

When  he  became  President,  there  was  a  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  and 

body  of  American  citizens  not  inconsiderable  $1,000,000,000  bearing  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  4 

in  nambers,  who  donbted  the  ability  of  the  per  cent 

(Government  to  pay  the  war  debt ;  there  were  Under  this  act,  and  the  amendments  there- 
others  who  advocated  payment  in  greenbacks,  to,  the  debt  has  been  refunded  from  time  to 
or  ^e  sabstitntion  of  a  note  not  bearing  inter-  time  until  the  average  rate  of  interest  does  not 
est  for  a  bond  that  bore  interest;  and  there  now  exceed  Si  per  cent.  Although  these  two 
were  yet  others  who  denied  the  validity  of  the  important  measures  of  administration  were  not 
existing  obligations.  All  these  classes,  whether  prepared  by  Gen.  Grant,  they  were  but  the 
they  were  dishonest  or  only  misled,  were  alike  execution  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  his  inaugu- 
rebuked  in  bis  inaugural  address.    These  were  ral  address. 

his  words :  *^  A  great  debt  has  been  contracted  President  Grant's  Indian  policy  was  due  to 
in  securing  to  us  and  to  our  posterity  the  Union,  his  natural  love  of  justice  and  to  his  experience 
The  payment  of  this  debt,  principal  and  inter-  as  a  soldier  among  the  Indians  previous  to  his 
est,  as  well  as  the  return  to  a  specie  basis,  as  resignation  from  the  army.  Its  obJeot,  as  set 
soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without  mate-  forth  in  his  inaugural  address,  was  the  oivilixa- 
riflJ  detriment  to  the  debtor  class,  or  to  the  tion  of  the  Indians  and  their  ultimate  citizen- 
country  at  large,  must  be  provided  for.  .  .  .  ship.  In  his  first  annual  message  he  qx>ke  of 
To  protect  the  national  honor,  every  dollar  of  the  management  of  the  Indians,  and  aD^ed 
government  indebtedness  should  be  paid  in  that  it  had  been  '^attended  with  continuous 
gold,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulEited  in  robberies,  murders,  and  wars."  Asain  he  said, 
the  contract  .  .  .  Let  it  be  understood  that  "  From  ray  own  experience  upon  Uie  frontiers 
norepudiatorof  one  farthing  of  our  public  debt  and  in  Indian  countries,  I  do  not  hold  either 
will  be  trusted  in  public  place,  and  it  will  go  legislation,  or  the  conduct  of  the  wtdtes  who 
far  toward  strengthening  a  credit  which  ought  come  most  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  blame- 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  will  ultimately  less  for  these  hostilities."  Under  the  influence 
enable  us  to  replnce  the  debt  with  bonds  bear-  of  these  opinions  he  opposed  the  transfer  of 
ing  less  interest  than  we  now  pay."  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  Interior  to  the 

In  the  same  address  he  asserted  the  ability  War  Department,  and  under  the  influence  of 
of  the  country  to  pay  the  debt  within  the  th^  same  opinions  he  accepted  as  Indian  agents 
period  of  twenty-flve  years,  and  he  also  de-  the  representatives  of  the  various  religious  so- 
dared  his  purpose  to  secure  a  faithful  collec-  cieties  of  the  country.  The  new  system  was 
tion  of  the  public  revenues.  At  the  close  of  not  always  successful  in  its  application  because 
his  administration  of  eight  years  one  fifth  of  the  agents  so  appointed.  Some  of  them 
part  of  the  public  debt  had  been  paid,  and  if  succeeded,  while  others  failed.  The  immediate 
the  system  of  taxation  that  existed  in  1869  practical  results  on  the  frontier  were  neither 
had  been  continued  the  debt  would  be  ex-  the  best  nor  the  final  test  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
tinguished  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  new  policy.  The  tiews  entertained  by  Piresi- 
from  the  year  1869.  In  his  administration,  dent  Grant,  and  announced  officially  to  the 
however,  the  crisis  was  pa^ed.  The  ability  country,  have  created  a  public  interest  in  the 
and  the  disposition  of  the  country  were  made  condition  and  fate  of  the  Indian  race,  and  a 
so  conspicuous  that  all  honest  doubts  were  re-  policy  of  humanity  and  justice  has  taken  the 
moved,  and  the  class  of  repudiators  was  shamed  place  of  brute  force.  In  the  long  line  of  Presi- 
into  silence.  The  redemption  of  the  debt  by  dents  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  Indian  race 
the  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  open  market  is  as  much  indebted  as  to  Gten.  Grant 
strengthened  the  public  credit,  and  laid  a  foun-  In  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  negro  race. 
dation  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  G^n.  Grant  must  be  ranked  with  the  advanced 

Gen.  Grant's  inaugural  address  was  foUowed  portion  of  the  Republican  party.    Upon  the 

by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  18, 1869,  en-  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  a  number  of  slaves 

titled  ^' An  act  to  strengthen  the  pubtic  credit"  feu  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  army.    Gen. 

This  act  was  a  pledge  to  the  world  that  the  debts  Grant  issued  an  order,  dated  Feb.  26,  1868,  in 

of  the  United  States  would  be  paid  in  coin,  which  he  authorized  their  employment  for  the 

unless  there  were  in  the  obligations  express  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  dose  he 

stipulations  to  the  contrary.  declared  that  under  no  circumstances  would 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Seore-  he  permit  their  return  to  t^eir  masters.    In  his 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  President  Grant,  in  his  first  inaugural  address  he  urged  the  States  to 

annual   message  of  December,  1869,  recom-  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  its  rati- 

mended  the  nassage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  fication  was  due  largely  to  his  advice.     At 

funding  of  the  public  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  that  moment  his  infiuence  was  very  great    It 

interest    Following  this  recommendation,  the  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  Pren- 

bill  for  refunding  the  public  debt,  prepared  by  dent  ever  enjoyed  to  as  high  a  degree  the  con- 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  enacted  and  fidence  of  the  country.    Re  gave  to  that  meas- 

approved  July  14, 1870.    By  this  act  the  Secre-  ure  the  weight  of  his  opinion  and  the  official 
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Inflaence  of  his  administration.  The  amend-  dne  to  any  effort  on  bis  part  Not  even  to  bis 
ment  was  opposed  by  tbe  Democratic  party,  warmest  supporters  did  be  express  a  wisb,  or 
generally,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Bepab-  dictate  or  advise  an  act  His  only  utterance 
iicans  questioned  its  wisdom.  Gen.  Grant  was  was  a  message  to  four  of  bis  fiiends  at  tbe  Obi- 
responsible  for  tbe  ratification  of  tbe  amend-  cago  ConventioD,  tbat  whatever  tbey  migbt  do 
ment.  Had  be  advised  its  rejection,  or  bad  in  the  premises  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 
be  been  indifferent  to  its  fate,  tbe  amendment  His  political  career  was  marked  by  tbe  same 
would  have  failed,  and  tbe  country  would  have  abstention  from  personal  effort  for  personal 
been  left  to  a  succession  of  bitter  controversies  advancement  tbat  distinguished  him  as  an  ofl9- 
arising  from  tbe  application  of  tbe  second  sec-  cer  of  tbe  army.  But  he  did  not  bring  into 
tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  in  those  civil  affairs  tbe  habits  of  command  that  were 
States  tbat  should  deny  the  elective  franchise  the  necessity  of  military  life.  Although  by 
to  any  portion  of  the  male  citizens  over  twenty-  virtue  of  his  position  he  was  tbe  recognized 
one  years  of  age,  except  for  the  causes  specified  bead  of  the  Republican  partv,  be  made  no  effort 
in  said  section.  to  control  its  action.     Wherever  be  placed 

Gren.  Grant  accepted  the  plan  of  Congress  in  power,  there  he  reposed  trust  There  was 
regard  to  tbe  reconstruction  of  tbe  Union,  not  in  Gen.  Grant^s  nature  any  element  of 
There  were  three  opinions  tbat  had  obtained  a  suspicion,  and  his  confidence  in  his  friends  was 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind.  President  John-  free  and  full.  Hence  it  happened  that  be  bad 
son  and  bis  supiK>rters  claimed  tbat  the  Presi-  many  occasions  for  regret  Against  Gen.  Grant 
dent  held  tbe  power  by  virtue  of  his  cflSce  to  there  were  frequent  charses  and  insinuations 
convene  the  people  of  the  respective  States,  and  of  wrong-doing,  but  in  this  generation  tiiere 
that  under  bis  direction  constitutions  might  has  been  no  man  in  public  life  who  was  freer 
be  framed,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  from  all  occasion  for  such  inshiuations  and 
might  be  chosen  who  would  be  entitled  to  seats  charges.  When  he  heard  tbat  the  Treasury 
in  Congress  as  though  they  represented  States  Department  was  purchasing  bullion  of  a  cora- 
tlyit  bad  not  been  engaged  in  secession  and  pany  in  which  he  was  a  stockholder,  be  sold 
war.  Others  maintained  tbat  neither  by  the  Lis  shares  without  delay,  and  without  reference 
ordinances  of  secession  nor  by  tbe  war  bad  tbe  to  tbe  market  price  or  to  their  real  value. 
States  of  the  Confederacy  been  disturbed  in  On  tbe  Thursday  preceding  Black  Friday 
their  legal  relations  to  the  Union.  It  was  the  speculators  in  gold  bad  carried  the  price  so 
tbe  theory  of  tbe  Republican  party  in  Con-  high  tbat  the  business  of  the  custom-houses 
gress  that  tbe  eleven  States  by  their  own  acts  was  paralyzed.  That  afternoon  I  called  upon 
bad  destroyed  their  legal  relations  to  the  tbe  President,  and,  after  informing  him  of  tbe 
Union  ;  tbat  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  national  state  of  the  gold  market  and  its  effect  upon 
Government  over  the  territory  of  tbe  seceding  tbe  customs  receipts,  I  said,  **  I  propose  to 
States  was  full  and  complete ;  and  that,  as  a  re-  sell  gold  to-morrow  and  end  tbe  trouble." 
suit  of  tbe  war,  tbe  national  Government  could  Said  tbe  President,  '^How  much  will  you  need 
bold  them  in  a  territorial  condition  and  sub-  to  sell  f  I  replied.  **  Three  million  will  be 
ject  to  military  rule.  Upon  this  theory  the  sufficient"  '^Tou  nad  better  advertise  ^ve 
reappearance  of  a  seceded  State  as  a  member  million  and  not  make  a  failure,"  said  be.  With- 
of  tbe  Union  was  made  to  depend  upon  tbe  a»-  out  then  deciding  the  point,  1  offered  four  mill- 
sent  of  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi-  ion,  which  proved  quite  adequate, 
dent,  or  upon  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  vote  of  Gen.  Grant  bad  no  disposition  to  usurp  pow- 
two  thirds  over  a  presidential  veto.  er.    He  bad  no  policy  to  impose  iipon  the 

Gen.  Grant  sustained  tbe  policy  of  Congress  country  against  tne  popular  will.    This  was 

during  the  long  and  bitter  contest  with  Presi-  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  Santo  Domingo 

dent  Johnson,  and  when  he  became  President  question.    Gen.  Grant  was  not  indisposed  to 

be  accepted  that  policy  without  reserve  in  the  see  the  territory  of  tbe  republic  extended,  but 

case  of  the  restoration  of  the  States  of  Virgin-  bis  love  of  iustice  and  fair  dealing  was  such 

ia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Mississippi.    Upon  this  tbat  be  would  have  used  only  honorable  means 

statementit  appears  that  Gen.  Grant  was  a  Re-  in  his  intercourse  with  other  nations.    Santo 

publican,  and  toat  be  became  a  Republican  by  Domingo  was  a  free  offering,  and  be  thought 

processes  tbat  preclude  the  suggestion  tbat  his  tbat  its  possession  would  be  advantageous  to 

nomination  for  the  presidency  wrought  any  the  country.    Tet  he  never  made  it  an  issue, 

change  in  his  position  upon  questions  of  prin-  even  in  his  Cabinet,  where,  as  he  well  knew, 

ciple  or  policy  in  tbe  affairs  of  Government  very  serious  doubts  existed  as  to  the  expediency 

Indeed,  his  nomination  in  1868  was  distasteful  of  the  measure.    He  was  deeply  pained  by  tbe 

to  him,  as  he  then  preferred  to  remain  at  tbe  unjust  attacks  and  groundless  criticisms  of 

head  of  tbe  army.    It  was  in  the  nature  ot  which  be  was  tbe  subject,  but  he  accepted  the 

things,  however,  that  he  should  have  wished  adverse  judgment  of  the  Senate  as  a  oonstitu- 

for  a  re-election.    He  was  re-elected,  and  at  tional  binding  decision  of  tbe  question,  and  of 

tbe  end  of  bis  second  term  be  accepted  a  re-  that  decision  be  never  complained, 

turn  to  private  life  as  a  relief  from  the  cares  In  a  message  to  tbe  Senate  of  the  81st  of 

and  duties  of  office.    The  support  which  he  May,  1870,  be  urged  the  annexation  of  Santo 

received  for  tbe  nomination  in  1880  was  not  Domingo.    He  said,  "I  feel  an  unusual  anxiety 
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for  the  ratifioation  of  this  treaty,  becaose  I  be-  feired  to  arbitrators,  by  whose  award  the  G<it* 

lieve  it  will  redound  greatly  to  the  glory  of  the  emment  of  the  United  States  received  the  sdid 

two  oonntries  interested,  to  civilization,  and  to  of  $15,600,000.    But  the  value  of  the  treaty  of 

the  extirpation  of  the  institution  of  slavery.*'  1871  was  not  in  the  award  made.    The  people 

He  claimed  for  the  scheme  great  commercial  of  the  United  States  were  embittered  agunst 

advantages.    He  claimed  alM  that  it  was  in  the  Grovemment  of  Great  Britain,  and  had 

harmony  with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  that  Ghen.  Grant  chosen  po  seek  redress  by  arms 

the  consummation  of  the  measure  would  be  no-  he  would  have  been  sustained  throughout  the 

tioe  to  the  states  of  Europe  that  no  acquisition  North  with  substantial  unanimity.    But  Gen. 

of  territory  i>n  this  continent  would  be  permit-  Grant  was  destitute  of  the  war  spirit,  and 

ted.  In  his  second  inaugural  address  Gen.  Grant  he  chose  to  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  nego- 

ref  erred  to  the  subject  in  these  words :  ^^  In  tiation  before  he  would  advise  a  resort  to  force, 

the  first  year  of  the  past  administration  the  A  passage  in  his  inaugural  address  may  have 

S reposition  came  up  for  the  admission  of  Santo  haa  an  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  British 
Domingo  as  a  Territory  of  the  Union.  ...  I  Government:  ^^In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  I 
believe  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  it  was  for  the  would  deal  with  nations  as  equitable  law  re- 
best  interests  of  this  country,  for  the  people  of  quires  individuals  to  deal  with  each  other.  .  .  . 
Santo  Domingo,  and  all  concerned,  that  the  1  would  respect  the  rights  of  all  nattons,  de- 
proposition  should  be  received  favorably.  It  manding  equal  respect  for  our  own.  ffotken 
was,  however,  rejected  constitutionally,  and  depart  from  thu  rule  in  their  dealing  with  ve, 
therefore  the  subject  was  never  brought  up  we  may  he  compelled  to  follow  their  precedent^ 
again  by  me."  Gen.  Grant  considered  the  fail-  The  reference  of  the  question  at  issue  to  the 
ure  of  the  treaty  as  a  national  misfortune,  but  tribunal  at  Geneva  was  a  conspicuous  instance 
he  never  criticised  the  action  of  the  Senate.  of  the  adjustment  of  a  grave  internationd  dis- 

Gton.  Grant's  flrmness  was  shown  in  his  veto  pute  by  peaceful  methods, 

of  the  Senate  currency  bill  of  1874.     It  is  By  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1871, 

known  that  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  con-  three  new  rules  were  made  for  the  govemme|it 

vince  him  that  the  measure  was  wise  in  a  finan-  of  neutral  nations.  These  rules  are  binding  upon 

cial  view,  and  highly  expedient  upon  political  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 

grounds.    The  President  wrote  a  message  in  contracting  parties  agreed  to  bring  them  to  the 

explanation  of  his  act  of  approval,  but  upon  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers,  and  to 

its  completion  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  invite  such  powers  to  accede  to  the  rules, 

with  his  own  argument  that  he  resolved  to  In  those  rules  it  is  stipulated  that  a  neutral 

veto  the  bill     Hence  the  veto  message  of  nation  should  not  permit  a  belligerent  to  fit 

April  22,  1874.  oat,  arm,  or  equip  in  its  ports  any  vessel  which 

In  foreign  ])olioy,  the  principal  measure  of  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  ia  intended 

Gen.  Grant^s  administration  was  the  treaty  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with 

with  Great  Britain  of  May,  1871.    The  specific  which  it  is  at  peace.    It  was  furtner  agreed, 

and  leading  purpose  of  the  negotiations  was  the  as  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  that 

adjustment  of  the  claim  made  by  the  United  neither  would  suffer  a  belligerent  to  make  use 

States  that  Great  Britain  was  liable  in  damages  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  operations 

for  the  destruction  of  American  vessels,  and  the  against  the  other.    Finally,  the  parties  a^^reed 

consequent  loss  of  commercial  power  and  pres-  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  any  infraction 

tige,  by  the  clepredations  of  Confederate  cruisers  of  the  rules  so  established.    Mr.  Fish  was  then 

that  were  fitted  out  or  had  obtained  supplies  in  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  him  were  Gen.  Grant 

British  ports.  Neither  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  and  the  country  largely  indebted  for  the  settle- 

1783,  nor  by  the  subsequent  treaties  with  Great  ment  of  the  Alabama  controversy;    but  the 

Britain,  had  a  fuU  and  final  settlement  of  the  settlement  was  in  harmony  with  the  inaugural 

fishery  question  or  of  our  northern  boundary-  address.     Before  the  finaJ  adjustment  of  the 

line  at  its  lunction  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  been  controversy,  by  the  tribunal  at  Geneva,  Gen. 

made.t    These  outlying  questions  were  consid-  Grant  had  occasion  to  consider  whether  the 

ered  in  the  negotiations,  and  they  were  adj*u9ted  allegation  against  Great  Britain,  growing  out 

by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  jurisdiction  of  of  her  recognition,  in  May,  1861,  of  the  bel- 

the  island  of  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ligerent  character  of  the  Oonfederaoy,  conld 

then  in  controversy,  was  referred  to  the  Em-  be  msintained  on  the  principles  of  public  law. 

peror  of  Germany  as  arbitrator,  with  full  and  Upon  his  own  judgment  he  reached  the  con- 

nnal  power  in  the  premises.     By  his  award  elusion  that  the  act  was  an  act  of  sovereignty 

the  claim  of  the  United  States  was  sustained,  within  the  discretion  of  the  ruler,  for  which  a 

The  fishery  question  was  referred  to  arbitra-  claim  in  money  could  not  be  made.  This  opin- 

tors,  but  it  was  a  misfortune  that  the  award  ion  was  accepted,  finally,  by  his  advisers,  by 

was  not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  and  the  negotiators,  and  by  the  country, 

the  dispute  is  reopened  with  capacity  to  vex  Grant^s  methods  of  action  were  direct  and 

the  two  governments  for  an  indefinite  period,  dear.    His  conduct  was  free  from  duplicity, 

The  claims  against  Great  Britain  growing  out  and  artifice  of  every  sort  was  foreign  to  hii 

of  the  operations  of  the  Oonfederate  cruis-  nature.  In  the  first  years  of  his  administration 

ers,  known  as  the  Alabama  claims,  were  re-  he  relied  upon  his  Cabinet  in  all  minor  matters 
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relatiiig  to  the  departments.     He  held  the  tations  to  write  the  story  of  his  military  career 

head  of  a  department  to  his  foil  responsibility,  for  pnblicatioD,  intending  to  leave  it  to  the  of- 

and  waited,  consequently,  until  his  opinion  ficiai  records  and  the  fatare  historian.  Almost 

was  sought  or  his  instructions  were  sohcited.  his  only  contribution  to  literature  was  an  arti- 

In  his  conferences  with  the  members  of  his  ole  entitled  **  An  Undeserved  Stigma,"  in  the 

Oabinet  he  expressed  his  opinions  with  the  ^^ North  American   Review''  for   December, 

greatest  freedom,  and,  upon  discussion,  he  often  1882,  in  which  he  announced  a  change  in  his 

yielded  to  the  suggestions  or  arguments  of  former  opinion  on  the  Fitz  John  Porter  case, 

others.    His  daily  intercourse  with  them  was  and  save  the  reasons  that  seemed  to  him  to 

free,  confiding,  and  generous.    He  was  so  great  estabTish  that  general's  innocence.    But  now 

that  it  was  not  a  humiliation  to  acknowledge  he  was  approached   by   the.  conductors   of 

a  change  in  opinion,  or  to  admit  an  error  m  the  **  Century "  magazine,  with  an  invitation 

policy  or  purpose.     In  his  intercourse  with  to  write  on  his  principal  campaigns,  which  he 

members  of  Congress  upon  the  business  of  accepted  for  the  sake  of  earning  the  money ; 

Grovemment,  he  gave  his  opinions  without  re-  and  he  accordingly  produced  four  articles  for 

serve  when  he  had  reached  definite  conclusions,  that  periodical,    lading  this  a  pleasant  task, 

but  he  often  remained  a  silent  listener  to  the  and  receiving  offers  from  various  book-publish- 

discussion  of  topics  which  he  had  not  consid-  ers,  he  produced  two  volumes,  in  wnich  he 

ered  maturely.  tells  the  whole  story  of  his  career,  and  shows 

His  politics  were  not  narrow  nor  exclusive,  himself  to  be  a  natural  and  charming  writer, 

He  believed  in  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  as  well  as  a  valuable  contributor  to  history, 

in  the  power  of  republican  ideas.  He  was  free  The  first  volume  was  published  in  December, 

from  race  prejudice,  and  free  from  national  1885,  the  second  will  appear  in  May,  1886, 

jealousy,  but  he  believed  in  the  enlargement  of  and  the  work  has  met  with  an  enormous  sale, 

our  territory  by  peaceful  means,  in  the  spread  reaching  826,000  copies  in  four  months.    The 

of  republican  institutions,  and  in  the  predomi-  contract  was  signed  on  Feb.  27,  1885,  and  on 

nance  of  the  English-speaking  race  in  the  af-  Feb.  27, 1886,  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Charles 

fairs  of  the  world.    The  spirit  of  philanthropy  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  gave  Mrs.  Grant  a  check 

animated  his  politics,  and  tne  doctrines  of  peace  for  $200,000,  as  a  partial  payment  on  sales 

controUed  his  public  policy.  already  made.    The  largest  amount  that  bad 

IBs  Last  Tcan* — After  retiring  from  the  presi-  heretofore  passed  from  publisher  to  author  in 
denoy  in  March,  1877,  Oen.  Grant,  with  his  a  single  payment  was  the  celebrated  check 
wife  and  one  son,  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  for  £20,000  (about  $100,000)  given  by  the 
May  17,  for  a  tour  around  the  world,  when  Messrs.  Longman  to  Macaulay,  on  sales  of  his 
the  steamer  arrived  in  the  Mersey,  the  vessels  ^^  History  of  England."  The  Grant  contract 
of  all  nations  there  buns  out  their  colors  in  gives  Mrs.  Grant  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  prof- 
greeting  and  welcome,  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  its  on  the  American  edition,  and  eighty -five 
reception  that  was  everywhere  accorded  him  per  cent  of  the  profits  on  foreign  editions, 
in  his  progress  round  the  globe.  He  visited  A  soreness  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  for 
the  places  of  greatest  interest  in  Great  Britain  which  the  general  consulted  a  physician  in  Au- 
and  on  the  Continent,  was  entertained  by  all  gust,  1884,  developed  into  cancer  at  the  root 
of  the  crowned  heads,  made  a  cruise  in  the  of  the  tongue,  which  caused  his  death.  There 
Mediterranean  on  the  man-of-war  '^  Vandalia,"  was  nothing  more  heroic  in  his  whole  life  than 
Tisited  Egypt,  and  in  January,  1879,  sailed  for  In-  the  diligence  and  determination  with  which  lie 
diaby  wayof  theRedSea.  After  visiting  Bom-  pursued  his  task  under  pain  and  disease,  and 
bay  and  Calcutta,  he  went  to  Hong-Kong,  Can-  in  the  midst  of  appalling  difficulties,  till  he  had 
ton,  Pekin,  and  lastly  to  Japan.  In  September  completed  his  **  Memoirs,"  conquered  bank- 
he  crossed  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  ruptoy  for  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  and 
month  landed  in  San  Francisco.    In  February,  dropped  the  pen  but  four  days  before  he 

1880,  he  visited  Mexico  and  Cuba.  In  the  Re-  passed  away.  June  16,  1885,  he  was  taken  to 
publican  National  Convention  held  in  Chicago  a  cottage  on  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga, 
in  June,  1880,  Gen.  Grant's  name,  was  pre-  where  he  passed  the  remaining  five  weeks  of 
sented  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  his  life.  A  public  funeral  was  held  in  the  city 
for  86  ballots  he  received  a  steady  vote  that  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  Aug.  8,  which  was 
only  varied  between  802  and  818.    In  August,  the  most  imposing  spectacle  of  the  kind  ever 

1881,  he  bought  a  house  in  New  York  city,  seen  in  America.  The  body  was  deposited  in 
which  was  thenceforth  his  residence.  He  also  a  temporary  tomb  in  Riverside  Park,  over^ 
had  a  cottage  at  Long  Branch,  where  he  spent  looking  the  Hudson,  near  125th  Street. 

his  summers.     On   Christmas-eve,   1888,  he        See  Badeau's  '*  Military  History  of  Ulysses 

slipped  upon  the  icy  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  S.  Grant"  (8  vols.,  1867-'81),  and  Young's 

bouse,  and  was  so  injured  as  to  be  laid  up  for  ''  Around  the  World  with  General  Grant "  (2 

some  time.    Meanwhile  he  had  become  a  part-  vols.,  1879).    The  portrait  that  forms  the  front- 

ner  in  a  banlpng  firm  that  failed  through  the  ispiece  of  tiiis  volume  has  been  engraved  from 

dishonesty  of  the  Junior  partner,  and  in  M^,  the  photograph  that  the  general  himself  pre* 

1884,  he  suddenly  found  himself  bankrupt.   Up  ferred— one  that  was  taken  in  the  first  year 

to  this  time,  the  general  had  refused  all  solioi-  of  his  presidency.    (See  pages  225-228.) 
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fluuT  nrun  urn  kgukd  (dhited  uhg- 

DOM  0^,  a  oonstitatioiial  monarohj  of  western 
Europe.  The  supreme  legislative  power  re- 
rides  in  Parlismenl,  whlob  most  be  ooavoked 
anDoallf,  as  supplies  ftre  onlj  voted,  and  the 
mutiDy  act  reoeved,  from  jear  t«  jear.  The 
eieoative  authority  and  the  ioitiative  in  le^ala- 
tion  are,  to  a  great  extent,  conoentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  appointed 
as  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party,  and  who 
seleets  his  assooiatea  to  preside  over  the  de- 
partmenta  and  to  prepare  with  him  the  sohemee 
of  legislation  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment. Prorogation  is  the  legal  death  of  Par- 
liament ;   and  legislation  not  finally  enacted 


at  the  close  goes  for  nangbt.    There  are  do 
oonstitntloDal  limits  to  the  power  of  Parlia- 

Victoria  I,  Qoeen  of  Great  BritalD  and  Ire- 
land, and  Empress  of  lodia,  was  bom  May  34, 
1819,  and  sucoeeded  her  nncle,  William  IV, 
Jone  20,  18ST.  The  beir-apparent  is  Albert 
Edward.  Prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1841. 

The  Hoese  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  he- 
reditary nobles  of  England,  new  English  peers 
created  by  royal  patent,  the  English  bishops, 
93  Irish  peers  elected  for  life,  and  Ifl  Sootnsb 
representative  peers  elected  anew  for  eaob  sdo- 
ceeding  Parliament.    Membera  of  the  Honse 


of  Commons  are  elected  nnder  a  hooaehold  and 
lodger  franchise.     Eveir  male  dtizen  of  foil 
age  who  has  ooonpied  a  honse  as  owner  or  ten- 
ant for  twelve  months,  and  has  paid  his  rates, 
and  every  lodger  who  has  oocnpted  lodgings 
for  a  year  rented  at  not  leas  Uian  £60  per 
annnm,  nDfnrnished,  is  entitled  to  a  vote.    Un- 
der the  act  of  1672  that  expired  in  1880,  bnt 
has  since  been  continued  from  year  to  year, 
voting  is  secret  and  by  ballot.  The  law  passed  in 
the  second  sesrion  of  1884  extended  the  bor- 
ough franchise  to  the  coonties,  making  electoral 
qnalifications  nniform  in  both  claasee  of  con- 
rtitnenoies  and  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  Great 
Britain.      The  same  act  introduced  a  service 
flranchise,  conferring  votes  optHi 
persons  occupying  honsea  or  lodg- 
ings  in   virtca   of  their  employ- 
ments.   Id  1883  tbetotal  nnitibtt- 
of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  3.152,910.     In  Great  Britain 
there  were  1,066,871  oonaty  eleo- 
tors,  507,480  as   oocnpien,  and 
658,891  as  owners,  and  1,862,621 
borough    electors,    1,777,088    as 
householders,  22,241   as  lodgen, 
and  68,242  as  owners.     la  Ire- 
land the  total  numl>er  of  electon 
I  was  224,018,  or  one  to  23  inhab- 
I  itants,  nhile  in  Great  Britain  the 
ratio  was  one  to  10  inbabitanta. 
{   Tbe  Reform  Act  of  18S4  was  ei- 
'  pected  to  add  2,000,000  voters  to 
the  elect«ral  roll  of  tbe  United 
EiDgdom.     In  the  eessioD  of  1686 
a  redistribntioD  bill  was  passed. 
The    number   of  seats   was   in- 
creased  from   6G8  to   670,  Eng- 
land and  Wales  being  represeoted 
by  49ti  members  instead  of  493, 
I  Scotland  by  68  instead  of  60,  and 
Ireland  by   103  instead  of  lOS. 
Clergymen    of   the  Engiiah  and 
Scotch  established  chnrobee,  and 
of   the  Roman  Catholic  Chnnjh, 
sherifis  and  returning  officers  in 
their  own  districts,  and  English 
and  Scottts)i  peers  are  ineligible. 

Area  ■«!   PepahtltM,— The  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  120,833 
square  miles.    Tbe  population  in 
1881  was  86,241,482,  comprising 
17,264.109  males,  and  17,987,378  females,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


nivmoNa 
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In  1881  the  population  of  Ireland  constituted 
81'8  per  cent,  of  the  total  popalation  of  the 
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dnited  Kingdom,  in  1841  80*2  per  cent,  in 
1851  28*7  per  cent,  19*8  per  cent  in  1861, 17*0 
per  cent,  in  1871,  and  14*6  per  cent,  in  1881. 
The  proportion  ttiat  the  population  of  Wales 
hore  to  the  total,  increased  daring  the  period 
of  fifty  years  from  8*8  to  8-8  per  cent.,  that  of 
the  population  of  Scotland  Aroin  9*7  to  10*6  per 
cent  The  population  of  England  amountea  to 
68*6  per  cent  of  the  total  m  1881,  65*4  per 
cent  m  1841,  61*0  per  cent  in  1851,  64*6  per 
cent  in  1861,  67*5  per  cent  in  1871,  and  69*8 
per  cent  in  1881.  The  population  speaking 
the  Celtic  langjoages  in  1881  was  2,067,859. 
Of  the  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, 950,000,.  or  about  70  per  cent.,  speak 
Cymric ;  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  281,594, 
or  6*20  per  cent,  speak  Gaelic ;  and  in  Ireland 
885,765,  or  18*2  p>er  cent  of  the  population, 
could  speak  Irish  Gaelic.  In  Ei^land  and 
Wales  the  density  of  the  population  is  446  to 
the  square  mile,  in  Scotland  125,  in  Ireland 
160.  The  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 
the  possession  of  a  comparatively  few  individ- 
uals. In  England  and  Wales  the  number  of 
owners  of  real  estate,  outside  of  London,  is 
972,886 — ^the  number  of  owners  of  property  ex- 
ceeding an  acre  in  extent,  269,547 ;  the  number 
of  owners  in  Scotland,  182,280— of  owners  above 
an  acre,  19,225 ;  the  number  of  owners  in  Ire- 
land, 68,758-— of  owners  above  an  acre,  82,614. 
The  total  number  of  owners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  1,178,824— of  owners  abovean  acre, 
821,886;  the  average  estimated  rectal  per  acre 
in  England  and  Wales  is  $14.68 ;  in  Scotland, 
$4.80 ;  in  Ireland,  $8.25. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  on 
June  80, 1884,  was  computed  to  be  27,182,449; 
of  Scotland,  8,866,521 ;  of  Ireland,  4,962,570 ; 
the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
85,961,540. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
divided  in  1881  in  respect  to  occupations  as 
follows : 


OCCI7PATIOII8. 

lUl^ 

*^^DHHib 

TMaL 

IVofBMioiMl 

Domettie 

186,489 
84,058 
70,751 
902,010 
42^78 
961,881 

62495 

892,008 

1,484 

95,946 

2C2,981 

1,886,900 

198,684 
426,161 

ComnMrdftL 

AgrleaUiinl 

Indoftrial 

72,245 
997,956 

601.509 

Bon-prodaetiTai,  ele. 

2,788,281 

Total 

%PSWT 

8,641,590 

5,174,886 

OCCUFATIO.MS. 

MalM. 

Told. 

Profeattooal 

DomMtlo 

4'M.955 

25S.606 

960,661 

Uia,844 

4,975,178 

4,856,856 

196,120 

1,545,802 

19,467 

6i840 

1,578,189 

9,980,619 

647,075 
1,808,810 

980,128 

1,888,184 

64r784M7 

14,786,875 

OommarefaU 

Agrieultonl 

lodoatrlAl 

Noo-prodnetlTe,  «te. 

Total 

12,619,902 

18,884,587 

25,974,488 

In  Scotland  the  division  of  the  population 
in  1881  was  as  follows : 


OCOUPATIOMS. 

UMim, 

f^i^ 

T&M, 

PkoftMlODia 

DoOMfttlO 

ComoMrelal 

Afifeultiml 

Indiuulal 

65,499 
2%292 

126,748 
215.215 
67^964 
690,762 

80,604 

151,278 

6;i88 

54^822 

256,669 

1,487,827 

96.108 
176,565 
182,126 
269,587 
982,608 
8,128,689 

HodB-pvodnetlTti,  ete. 

TotaL 

1,799,475 

1,986,098 

8,785,578 

The  population  of  Ireland  was  divided  in 
1881  as  follows: 


The  town  population  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1881  was  15,445,296,  against  12,910,647  in 
1871 ;  the  roral  population  10,529,148,  asainst 
9,801,619.  The  town  and  village  population 
in  Scotland  in  1881  was  2,754,786,  the  rural 
population  980,887,  the  former  showing  an  in- 
crease of  17'7  per  cent.,  the  latter  a  decrease 
of  8-96  per  cent,  since  1871. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1888  was  205,814,  the  number  of 
births  889,815,  of  deaths  522,662 ;  the  number 
of  marriages  in  Scotland  26,855,  of  births  124,- 
462,  of  deaths  76,867;  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  Ireland  21,490,  of  births  116,224,  of 
deaths  96,888.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  was  4*9  per  cent,  in  England  in  1882, 
8'5  per  cent,  in  Scotland  in  1888,  and  2*6  per 
cent,  in  Ireland.  The  mean  birth-rate  for  ten 
years  was  8*54  per  cent,  in  England  and  8*46 
per  cent  in  Scotland ;  the  death-rate,  2*14  per 
per  cent  in  England  and  2*10  per  cent  in 
Scotland. 

The  population  of  London,  inclusive  of  the 
outer  nng  of  suburbs,  was  4,766,661  in  1881. 
an  increase  of  22*7  per  cent  since  1871,  and 
47*9  per  cent  since  1861 .  London  proper  con- 
tained in  1881  a  population  of  8,816,488,  which 
increased  to  4,019,861  in  the  middle  of  1884. 
The  population  of  the  other  towns  in  England 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  in  1884, 
as  computed  by  the  Registrar-General,  was  as 
follows:  Liverpool,  578,202;  Birmingham, 
421,258;  Manchester,  838,296;  Leeds,  827,- 
824;  Sheffield,  800,568;  Bristol,  215,457; 
Bradford,  209,564;  Nottingham,  205,298 ;  Sal- 
ford,  195,153;  Hull,  181,225 ;  Newcastle,  151,- 
825;  Portsmouth,  188,059 ;  Leicester,  182,778; 
Sunderland,  128,204;  Oldham,  122,676;  Brigh- 
ton, 112,954;  Blackburn,  110,498;  Bolton, 
108,968.  The  population  of  the  principal  to  w n s 
in  Scotland  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Glasgow, 
674,095;  Edinburgh,  286,002;  Dundee,  140,- 
289;  Aberdeen,  105,189.  In  Ireland,  Dublin 
contained  249,602,  with  suburbs  849,648,  and 
Belfast  208,122,  Oork  coming  next  with  80,124 
inhabitants. 

fiirignitliB.— The  total  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  between  1852  and  1888  was 
5,405,917,  of  which  number  8,575,174  went  to 
the  United  States,  1,889,072  of  them  being 
English,  252,878  Scotch,  and  1,988,729  Irish. 
The  number  of  emigrants,  including  foreign- 
ers, to  the  United  States  in  1884  was  208,519, 
against  252,226  In  1888,  295,589  in  1882,  and 
807,978  in  1881 ;  the  number  of  emigrants  to 
Canada  in  1884  was  87,048;  to  Australasia, 
45,944;  total,  808,901  in  1884,  against  897,157 
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in  1888;  4,690  emigrated  to  Gape  CoIodj  in 
1884,  and  12,696  to  other  places.  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  in  1884  was  128,466,  and 
in  1888  100,508,  making  the  net  emigration 
only  180,485  in  1884,  as  compared  with  296,- 
654  in  1888.  Of  the  emigrants  in  1888,  820,- 
118  were  of  British  origin,  of  the  immigrants 
78,804.  Of  the  emigrants  in  1884, 242,179  were 
of  British  origin,  comprising  147,660  English, 
21,958  Scotch,  and  72,666  Irish.  Of  the  Irish 
emigrants  nearly  60,000  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1 884 
comprised  181.555  males  and  122,846  females; 
but  in  the  Irish  emigration  there  was  a  stight 
preponderance  of  females,  who  numbered  86,- 
810  to  86,256  males. 

CiHMene.— The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888 
was  $2,184,457,895,  against  $2,065,098,040  in 
1882.  The  exports  ofBritish  products  amounted 
to  $1,198,997,865,  against  $1,207,885,810;  the 
exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  products  to 
$828,187,985,  against  $825,967,760 ;  total  ex- 
ports $1,527,185,350,  against  $1,588,808,570. 
The  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1884 
were  $1,641,050,870  in  value;  from  British 
possessions,  $498,407,525 ;  the  exports  to  for- 
eign countries,  $1,075,180,745 ;  to  British  pos- 
sessions, $452,004,605.  The  import  and  export 
trade  with  the  leading  commercial  nations  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


NATIONS. 


United  SUtM 

BritiBb  India 

FnxH» 

Q«nn«ny 

AustnlaalA, 

Holland 

BoMla 

Belgium 

British  Horth  America. 
Sweden  and  Norway. . . 

Spain 

China 


Brazil 

Turkey 

Boumanla. 

Italy 

Argientlne  Bepublio. 


Importt. 


1498,194,800 

194,414,140 

198,180,110 

189,686,180 

129,681,005 

126,577,980 

104,880,910 

80,891,725 

61,418,685 

59,171,570 

58,118,815 

50,688,695 

60,048,295 

80,692,605 

27326,495 

17.582,210 

16,962,220 

8,694,890 


$168,662,580 

166,918,880 

147,046,665 

158.906,850 

184,197,450 

79,861,650 

8a,149,415 

78,775,060 

60,547,980 

27,054.860 

24,881,215 

22,641,010 

17,607,460 

85,076,665 

87,050,025 

7,012.206 

40,974,115 

26s252,180 


The  imports  of  cattle  in  1888,  valued  at|46,- 
661,210,  were  474,750,  an  increase  of  181,051 
head  as  compared  with  1882;  the  imports 
of  sheep  were  in  namber  1,116,115,  in  valne 
$12,591,910.  Of  bacon  and  hams  the  importa- 
tion was  8,696,992  cwt.,  yalaed  at  $50,181,680, 
an  Increase  of  791,588  cwt ;  of  beef,  1,094,008 
cwt.,  increase  401,625  cwt ;  total  valne,  $14.- 
471,985;  of  batter  and  bntterine,  2,884,478 
cwt,  increase  164,756  cwt,  value  $58,869,665 ; 
of  cheese,  1,799,704  cwt,  increase  105,081  cwt, 
value,  $24,452,000.  The  importation  of  wheat 
was  64,188,681  cwt,  valued  at  $157,272,405,  a 
decrease  of  102,118  cwt. ;  of  wheat-flour,  16,- 
829,812  cwt,  value  $61,728,890,  an  increase  ot 
8,271,909  cwt.  The  imports  of  corn,  barley, 
and  other  grain  were  $116,647,795  in  value. 
The  imports  of  raw  cotton  were  15,485,121 
cwt,  valued  at  $225,211,480,  a  decrease  of 
444,448  cwt    The  imports  of  lard  were  858,- 


541  cwt,  valued  at  $11,285,080,  increase  196,- 
888  cwt ;  of  pork,  876,899  cwt,  value  $8,809,- 
855,  increase  86,812  cwt.  The  imports  of  re- 
fined sugar  were  8,288,920  cwt,  valued  at 
$22,848,085,  an  increase  of  517,797  cwt;  of 
unrefined  sugar,  20,866,627  cwt,  value  $102,- 
866,185,  increase  527,452  cwt  The  imports 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  66,475,199 
lbs.,  value  $8,874,880,  an  increase  of  20,399,- 
829  lbs.  The  imports  of  copper-ore  were  168,- 
781  tons,  value  $14,681,040,  increase  11,718 
tons;  of  copper,  88,097  tons,  value  $12,068,- 
965.  The  imports  of  petroleum  were  70,526,- 
996  gallons,  value  $10,851,490,  increase  10,- 
881,014  gallons.  Of  wool  494,428,802  lbs. 
were  imported,  valued  at  $124,828,190,  an  in- 
crease of  9,498,478  lbs. ;  of  tea,  222,262,481 
lbs.,  value  $57,712,655,  increase  1 1,599,298  lbs. ; 
of  hewn  timber,  2,152,868  loads,  value  $28,- 
615,189,  increase  180,212  loads;  of  split  and 
sawn  timber,  4,815,622  loads,  increase  117,811, 
value  $52,055,650.  The  values  of  other  leading 
imports  were  as  follow :  wine,  $27,259,766 ; 
hides,  $19,014,810 ;  coffee,  $24,682,825 ;  jute, 
$22.642,145 ;  flax  and  linseed,  $28,984,515. 

7he  value  of  the  cotton  imports  from  the 
United  States  was  $160,489,746,  an  increase  of 
$24,141,696 ;  of  the  wheat  imports,  $67,001,676, 
a  decrease  of  $28,912,865;  of  flour,  $41,161,- 
880,  a  decrease  of  $10,629,466 ;  of  maize,  $84,- 
801,946,  an  increase  of  $26,670,286 ;  of  cattle, 
$17,686,816.  an  increase  of  $12,179,460;  of 
bacon  and  nams,  $89,602,605,  an  increase  of 
$6,628,720;  of  beef,  $18,871,490,  an  increase  of 
$4,754,780;  of  cheese,  $18,478,620;  of  wood, 
$58,716,180;  of  petroleum,  $10,889,676,  an  in- 
crease of  $2,008,686;  of  lard,  $9,969,946,  an 
increase  of  $1,468,266 ;  of  oilseed  cake,  $7,- 
266,765,  an  increase  of  $1,297,290.  In  the 
imports  of  butter  and  tobacco  from  the  United 
States  there  was  a  large  increase,  and  a  alight 
increase  in  tallow  and  pork,  while  those  of 
timber,  cheese,  fish,  hops,  meat  leather,  tur- 
pentine, and  skins,  showed  a  slight  falling  off. 

The  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  in  1869 
were  2-68  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
in  1888  they  were  10*96  lbs.  The  consump- 
tion of  foreign  butter  in  1888  was  7'18  lbs. 
per  capita,  as  compared  with  4'62  lbs.  in  1869 ; 
of  foreign  eggs  the  number  consumed  was  26*- 
40,  as  compared  with  14*88 ;  of  foreign  cheese 
the  consumption  increased  from  8*52  to  6*61 
lbs.;  that  of  imported  com  and  flour  from 
155*85  to  260*77  lbs. ;  that  of  sugar  from  42*56 
to  71*74  lbs. ;  that  of  tea  from  8*68  to  4*80  lbs. 

The  leading  exports  of  British  products  in 
1888  were  as  follow  : 


▲RTICUB. 

0.^.110... 

VdMb 

Goal tons.. 

Ootton-yarn poonda.. 

Cotton  mannlkctnres.yard*.. 

Jnte  manolhctiirea do. . 

Linen  mannfiMStoree do . . 

Machinery 

Iron  and  tteel tona. . 

Woolen-jara pounds . 

Woolen  mannlkfltares . .  jds . . 

21.870,926 

264,778,000 

4,688,888,600 

927,268,000 

1«9,268,100 

88,488,600 
255,906,700 

$49,8B8JB65 

67,548,880 
814,680,125 
12,607.950 
27,197,845 
67,166,405 
142,951,060 
16,881440 
•l,Bn,876 

CoMoa,n 
Wod'.'.'.'.. 
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The  foUowing  are  the  prindpal  foreign  and    afrgregate  nlae  from  £173,000,000  to  £148.- 
edoDial  produce  exports  for  1888:  000,000  between  18T8  and  1888,  woaU  hare 

amonnted  to  £218,000,000  in  the  latter  year  U 

^•"^  prices  remained  at  the  level  of  1878,  and  im- 

luiiAsu     porta  would  have  increaaed  from  £308,000,000 
MJ«.«»     to  £403,000,000,  iiiat«ad  of  £SS6,000,000,  the 
^UT^     total  declared  velaea  in  1888.    Instead  of  a 
— decreaM  of  6  per  cent,  there  was  an  inoreaae 

The  largeat  exports  to  the  United  States  were  in  the  quantities  of  exporta  of  18  per  cent.,  and 
the  following  artides :  iron  and  manQ&ctorea  m  ezporta  an  inoreaae  of  SO  per  cent,  inatead 
thereof  of  the  valae  of  181.860,836, 
an  increase  of  $13,876,900;  cotton 
goods,  valne  $17,060,600;  woolen^ 
|I6,90S,OflO;  linena,  $13,908,880; 
JDte,  $0,040,930;  alkali,  $6,369.030 ; 
china  and  earthenware,  $4,770,970. 
There  was  an  increaae  in  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  earthenware 
and  woolen  manafsotnres,  jnte,  and 
wool,  and  a  decrease  in  cottons,  lin- 
ens, alkali,  machinerj,  hardware, 
ragH,  fara.  etc. 

The  imports  of  gold  in  1888 
amonnteil  to  $87,743,600,  of  aUver 
to  $48,073,037;  the  exports  of  gold 
to  $34,610,197,  of  diver  to  $46,- 
841,147. 

The  nnrevised  retorns  for  1884 
make  the  total  valne  of  merchandise 
imports  $1,896,840,000,  the  valne  of 
exports  of  Britisli  and  Irish  prodnce 
$1,900,378,000.  In  the  importa  of 
food  there  was  a  falling  off  of  aboat 
$112,000,000,  the  decrease  in  wheat 
and  flour  being  $67,000,000,  and  in 
muze  $10,000,000.  In  hntter,  cheese, 
hama,  and  pork,  there  was  an  In- 
crease. In  raw  materials  there  waa 
a  falling  off  of  $32,400,000,  and  $40,- 
000,000  in  other  articles.  The  prin- 
cipal featare  in  the  export  retnrns  is 
the  continaons  deoreae  in  the  ship- 
ments of  cotton  goods  and  of  iron 
and  steel  mannfaotnres.  The  decrease 
in  the  cotton  exports  was  6  per  cent.  „,^„  oMAmocm. 

in  the  total  valne,  bat  only  3f  per  i.^^  n, ,  ^  ^  cama. 

cent,  in  quantitJeB.    The  f«dling  off 

in  the  iron  exports  was  also  partly  dne  to  the  of  the  Dominal  Increase  of  10  per  cent,  fn  the 
decline  tn  prices.  A  Toyal  commission  on  the  ten  years.  Prices  ore  alwint  aa  low  aa  they 
depreasion  of  trade  was  appointed  after  the  were  before  the  gold  disooverie& 
aasomption  of  the  Government  by  the  Oon-  Igrttaltare. — The  harvest  of  1884  was  the 
•ervativea,  of  which  Lord  Iddesleigh,  formerly  finest  for  ten  years,  yet  prices  were  20  per 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  was  made  chairman,  cent,  lower  than  a  year  l>efore,  wheat  selling 
Several  prominent  Liberals  declined  to  serve  at  lees  than  $1  a  bushel,  representini;  a  loes  on 
oatbecommiMiononaoocantof  thepreponder-  the  actual  cost  of  onltivation.  The  qasntity 
ance  of  proteotionista  in  its  memberaliip.  Mr.  of  wheat  prodnoed  in  Great  Britain  was  80,- 
Giffen,  reporting  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  081,967  bnihels,  of  barley  74,386,284  bushels. 
Trade  npon  changes  in  the  volame  of  trade  as  of  oats  112,810,464  boshelB.  The  acreage  un- 
affected by  changes  in  the  prices  of  imports  der  wheat  in  1884  wa*  3.676,477,  being  63,810 
and  exports,  stated  that  between  1873  and  acres  more  than  in  1S68,  bnt  897,483  Issa  than 
1879  the  falling  off  in  foreign  trade  was  not  In  1889 '  the  acreage  under  barley  waa  3,109,- 
io  qnantdtiea.  bat  In  prices;  that  in  1880  there  486,  nnder  oats  8.699,678.  both  showing  a  de- 
was  a  alight  recovery  in  prices  and  a  great  in-  crease,  while  the  633.344  acres  nnder  potatoes 
crease  in  trade;  bnt  that  in  1888  prices  were  and  89,858  under  hops  showed  an  increase  over 
not  higher  on  the  average  than  in  1879.  The  1888.  Tbe  retnrns  for  1886  give  the  acreage 
exports  of  home  produce,  which  sank  in  the    of  wheat  aa  2,478,818,  being  7-4  per  cent,  less 
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than  in  1884 ;  of  barley,  2,257,846, 4*1  per  cent,  cotton  ;  the  nnrober  of  power-looms,  725,704 ; 
more;  of  oats,  2,940,680,  0*9  per  cent,  more;  the  number  of  persons  employed,  975,546,  com- 
of  potatoes,  548,731,  2*9  per  cent,  less ;  of  hops,  prising  874,199  males  and  601,847  females. 
71,814, 8  per  cent.  more.  The  total  acreage  of  Skipping  and  NaflgallMr— During  1888,  23,- 
greed  crops  was  8,521,602,  as  against  8,487,708  289,544  tons  of  British  and  8.865,586  tons  of 
in  1884.  The  total  prodaotive  area  in  Great  foreign  shipping  entered  British  ports,  and  28,- 
Britain  was  82,544,000  acres,  having  been  ex-  799,585  tons  of  British  and  9,057,188  tons  of 
tended  79,000  acres  during  the  year.  In  Ire-  foreign  shipping  cleared.  Of  the  total  tonnage, 
land  15,219,930  acres  were  under  cultivation,  British  bottoms  constituted  72  per  cent.  'Die 
a  decrease  of  22,907  acres.  The  grain  acreage  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes 
showed  a  decrease  of  5,500  acres,  and  green  was  55,688,478,  of  which  41,747,142  tons  were 
crops  of  over  8,000.  In  Ireland  the  acreage  steam- vessels.  Of  tlie  82,105,080  tons  entered, 
under  gram  and  pulse  in  1884  was  1,678,691,  a  28,289,544  tons  were  British,  2,028,498  Norwe- 
decrease  of  79,062  acres;  the  acreage  under  gian,  1,876,898  German,  998,114  French,  742,- 
potatoes  798,942,  a  decrease  of  7,525  acres;  470  Danish,  671,646  Swedish,  660,218  Dutch, 
under  flax  89,197,  a  decrease  of  6,746  acres.  440,428  Spauish,  484,221  Italian,  298,847  Amer- 
Of  tlie  total  area  of  England  80  per  cent  is  ican,  290,807  Belgian,  226,874  Russian,  124,338 
productive,  in  Wales  60  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  Austrian,  61,805  Greek,  10,728 Portuguese,  and 
28*8  per  cent.,  in  Ireland  74  per  cent.  The  10,164  of  other  nationalities.  The  tonnage  of 
number  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom  in-  the  United  States  showed  a  falling  off  of  76,000 
creased  from  1,898,745  in  1888  to  1,904,515  in  tons  as  compared  with  1882,  and  of  nearly 
1884 ;  cattle  from  10,097,948  to  10,422,762 ;  500,000  in  seven  years.  The  tonnage  entered 
sheep  from  28,847,560  to  29,876,787;  while  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  London  was  11,400,- 
the  number  of  hogs  declined  from  8,986,427  to  274,  at  Liverpool  10,684,842,  at  Cardiff  6,674,- 
8,906,205,  though  in  previous  years  there  was  992,  at  Newcastle  5,494,969. 
an  increase.  In  1885  the  number  of  cattle  in  At  the  close  of  1888  the  number  of  vessels 
Great  Britain  was  6,597,964,  5*2  per  cent,  more  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  24,675, 
than  in  1884;  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  the  total  tonnage  7,242,216,  being  81  fewer 
26,584,685,  an  increase  of  1*8  per  cent. ;  the  ships  and  285,851  tons  more  than  in  1882. 
number  of  hogs  2,408,880,  showing  a  further  There  were  18,415  sailing-vessels,  of  8,513,948 
decrease  of  7  per  cent.  The  number  of  horses  tons,  and  6,260  steam- vessels,  of  8,728,268  tons, 
was  1,408,789,  a  decrease  of  nearly  6,000,  while  In  15  years  sailing-vessels  had  declined  7,882 
in  Ireland  there  were  491,147,  an  increase  of  in  number  and  1,864,285  tons,  and  8te&m-ve»- 
over  10,000.  The  number  of  cattle  in  Ireland  sels  had  increased  8,816  in  number  and  in  ton- 
was  4,228,751,  of  sheep  8,477,840,  of  hogs  nage  2,805,971  tons.  In  1883  there  were  9,998 
1,269,122.  Poultry  decreased  in  Great  Britain  sailing-vessels,  of  658,518  tons,  employing  33,- 
and  increased  in  Ireland.  498  men,  and  1,569  steam-vessels,  of  280,190 

American  cheese,  which  formerly  sold  in  tons,  employing  16,678  men,  engaged  in  the 

England  only  as  a  cheap  food  for  the  poor,  is  home  ana  the  coasting  trade  between  the  Elbe 

now  made  so  like  the  finer  grades  of  Cheshire  and  Brest ;  618  sailing-vessels,  of  85,944  tons, 

cheese  that  a  heavy  fall  occurred  in  the  prices  employing  8,224  men,  and  187  steam- vessels, 

of  English  cheese  in  1885.  of  56,294  tons,  employing  2,084  men,  engaged 

Indutry. — The  total  value  of  the  mineral  ores  partly  in  the  coasting  and  partly  in  the  foreign 
raised  in  1888  was  $87,478,765;  of  non-metallic  trade;  and  3,543  sailing-vessels,  of  2,630,497 
minerals,  principally  coal,  $271,555,288.  The  tons,  employing  58,584  men,  and  8,047  steam- 
coal  output  was  168.737,327  tons,  as  compared  vessels,  of  3,819,619  ton.«,  employing  86,664 
with  156,499,977  in  1882 ;  the  quantity  of  iron-  men,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  alone.  The 
ore  produced  17,388,046,.  as  compared  with  total  shipping  engaged  in  home  and  foreign 
18,081,957  tons.  Adding  8,191,073  tons  im-  trade  comprised  18,912  vessels,  the  aggregate 
ported,  and  deducting  8,708  tons  of  exports,  tonnage  being  7,026,062,  the  number  of  men 
the  total  consumption  of  iron-ore  in  1883  was  employed  200,727,  not  including  vessels  belong- 
20,955,411  tons.  The  exports  of  coal  were  ing  to  the  colonies.  The  total  shipping  of  the 
22,775,634  tons.  The  product  of  pig-iron  in  British  Empire  numbered  38,961  vessels,  of 
1883  was  8,529,300  tons,  of  which  1,564,048  9,181,418  tons.  In  the  beginning  of  1886  the 
tons  were  exported,  3.101,775  tons  used  in  steam  tonnage  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in- 
wrought-iron manufactures,  and  1,724,251  in  eluding  all  vessels  of  500  tons  and  over,  was 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  qnan-  6,141,076 ;  the  sail  tonnage,  of  vessels  over  250 
tity  of  puddled  iron  produced  was  2,730,504  tons,  8.489,264.  There  was  a  net  increase  dnr- 
tons,  of  open-hearth  steel  455,500  tons.  ing  1884  of  235  steamers,  of  449,516  tons,  and 

The  net  importation  of  raw  cotton  in  1888  a  decrease  of  165  sailing-vessels,  of  27,624 

was  1,487,104,752  lbs., as  against  1,519,113,008  tons;  in  iron  sailing-vessels  there  was  an  in- 

in  1882 ;  of  wool,  218,712,695,  as  against  225,-  crease  of  39  vessels,  of  98,098  tons. 

019,813.    The  number  of  textile  factories  in  The  total  amount  of  tonnage  launched  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  1884  was  761,432  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of 

latest  returns  was  7,105 ;  the  number  of  spin-  no  less  than  495,397  tons  as  compared  with 

dies,  53,102,528,  of  which  43,206,690  were  for  1883.    As  many  as  50,000  workmen  who  found 
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emplojmwt  in  the  ahip-Tards  were  oat  of  vice,  S0,81B;  tnta),  !Sl,D4fi.  The  strength  of 
work  in  the  banning  of  1886,  and  wages  had  tfaemilitiawu  104,880  men;  that  of  tlievoloD- 
(allen  90  per  cent,  n-iuiin  twelve  months.  Fur-  teera,  who  now  oair;  the  Martini-Henry  rifle, 
ther  rednctions  were  made  in  188Q.  Of  the  SIG.OIS  enrolled  men;  that  of  the  jeomiuiry, 
total  tonnage  built,  138,618  tons  were  on  for-  10,801 ;  and  that  of  the  secoud-olaaa  arm; 
eign  Kccoont  There  was  an  increase  in  the  reserve,  1,236,  making  with  the  regolar  armj 
tonnage  of  sailing-ships  builL  The  tonnage  of  and  the  first-class  arm;  reserve  s  total  et- 
steel  vessels  bailt  was  3S8,S09,  showing  a  de-  feotlve  of  651,678  men,  of  whom  the  volon- 
orease  of  84  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  taers  and  yeomanr;  are  not  liable  for  fordgn 
iron  vessels  was  40  per  cent    The  difference    aervioe. 

in  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  plates  has  been  After  the  ttulnre  of  the  Mile  Expedition  and 
reduced  bj  improved  methods  of  manafactare  the  fall  of  Khartonm,  the  ministry  announced 
to  11.30  per  ton.  Steel  vessels  require  16  per  that  operations  would  be  renewed  agunst  Os- 
oeot.  le»  metal  for  a  given  dispUoement  man  Digna  and  the  railroad  from  Suakin  to 

filtmin — The  length  of  lines  in  operation    Berber  oouaCracted,  with  a  view  to  a  campugn 
in  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of    in  the  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
1SS4  was  18,681  miles;  tbe  total  capital  in    thepowerof  the  Mabdi  at  Khartonm.    A  proo- 
paid-np  shares  and  loans,  |S,819,B19.GflS;   the    lamation  was  issued  aotborizing  the  calling 
reodptsio  1888  from  passengers,  (148,604,348;     ont  of  the  reserves,  in  order  that  13,000  troope, 
from  freight,  |188,340,16S ;  total  receipts,  in-    Inclnding  the  native  contingent,  might  be  sent 
olading  miscellaneons,  tS46, 834,686.    In  the    to  Gen.  Qraham  at  Suokln.   The  sapplementor^ 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  there 
were  38,177  miles  of  railroads, 
making  the  total  [nileage  of  the 
British  Empire  46,868. 

TMcsriplH.— The  telegraphs  were 
transferred  to  the  state  in  1870. 
The  length  of  lines  in  1884  was 
37,604  miles,  of  wires  140,498 
milee.  The  receipts  in  1884  were 
$8,669,414,  the  expenditures  $8,- 
810,810. 

ne  AiHTr~-The  average  effect- 
ive strength  of  the  regular  army 
during  1884  was  183,004.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  jear  33,934  Tecmite 
were  enlisted  for  short,  and  1,739 
for  long  service.  The  Josses  were 
1,631  by  death,  4,478  by  deser- 
tion, and  13,989  discharged.  The 
number  of  men  of  all  ranks  pro- 
vided tor  in  the  regnlar  army  esti- 
mates for  188e-'80  was  as  follows: 
Regular  forces  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  181,769;  regnlar  forces 
in  India,  61,697,  making  the  total 
of  the  regular  army  198,866 ; 
array  reserve,  68,260 ;  militia, 
141,884 ;  yeomanry,  14,406 ;  vol- 
nnt«ers,  261,417 ;  grand  total, 
663,773.  The  number  of  horses 
was  18,462  OD  the  British  and 
9,746  on  tbe  Indian  establishment 
Tbe  actual  strength  of  the  regular 
onny  in  the  beginning  of  1886  was 
139,831  at  home  and  in  the  ool- 
ontes,  aud  68,826  on  the  Indian 
establishment  ,™  i™,  «  „  , 

The  actual  number  ofmen  avail-  .i™  i—a  «  ■-  it_~t- 

able  for  the  Bnny,aacordingto  the  report  of  tbe  estimates  provided  for  on  addition  to  tbe  active 
Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  was  on  Jan.  I,    army  of  3,000  men. 

1S8S,  OS  follows:  Non-commissioned  officers  When-the  Russian  advance  on  the  Afghan 
and  men  actuallyservingintheranks,  131.008;  border  finally  roused  the  ministry  to  military 
first-class  army  reserve,  all  trained  meu  in  the  activity,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  provided 
best  period  of  life,  89,334 ;  militia  reserve,  par-  in  the  army  estimates  (or  the  increase  of  the 
tiallytruued  men,  olwftys  available  for  war  ser-    regular  army  by  16,000  men.    Tbe  weakness 
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of  the  British  army  lies  not  merely  in  its  small  English  type  of  ironclads,  in  which  deck-room 
numbers  as  compared  with  Continental  armies,  is  sacrificed  to  safety,  are  for  long  croises  ex- 
bnt  also  in  the  neglected  state  of  its  equipment  tremely  uncomfortable.  The  unarmored  coast- 
and  organization.  The  army  could  not  be  sent  guards  are  too  short  and  slow  to  be  manceu- 
into  the  field  with  a  suflSoient  artillery  or  en-  yred  in  combination  with  modem  ironclads, 
gineer  force,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  consid-  The  adequacy  of  a,  boom  for  harbor  protec- 
ered  necessary  to  prepare  for  mobilization,  the  tion,  guarded  by  mines  and  torpedo-cnift,  was 
War  Office  was  overwhelmed  with  the  rush  of  satisfactorily  established.  Among  the  yesselB 
business,  and  the  manufacturing  resources  of  completed  during  the  year,  the  principal  ones 
Great  Britain  were  taxed  to  supply  the  stores  were  the  "  Colossus,"  the  ^*  Colbn^ood,'^  and 
that  for  ten  years  have  been  supposed  neces-  the  ram  ^'  Polyphemus."  Among  tne  new  ships 
sary  in  the  arrangements  for  mobilization.  launched  were  the  *^  Benbow  "  and  the  ^^  Cam- 
ne  HaTy* — The  navy  in  1884  consisted  of  j>erdown,"  whose  imperfect  belt  of  armor  has 
288  vessels,  of  which  62  were  armored  ships,  been  the  subject  of  much  contention.  During 
including  7  unfioished.  The  number  of  vessels  the  Russian  war-scare  a  volunteer  system  for 
in  commission  was  ISO.  There  were  besides  coast  defense  was  organized.  Volunteer  engi- 
78  torpedo-boats,  28  first  class,  48  second  class,  neers  and  sabtnarine  mining  militia  have  been 
and  7  of  wood.  The  ironclad  navy  comprised  assigned  to  the  principal  ports.  The  sum  of 
6  turret-ships,  including  one  not  completed  at  £6,425,000  was  voted  for  naval  armaments,  coal- 
the  end  of  1884,  and  6  barbette-ships,  6  of  ing>stations,  and  submarine  mine  defenses  after 
them  unfinished,  for  great  naval  warure ;  10  the  accession  of  the  Conservative  ministry, 
battle-ships  of  the  second  class,  one  of  them  iliaacMi — The  total  revenue  for  the  year 
unfinished;  19  cruisers,  8  of  them  not  com-  ending  March  81,  1886,  was  £88,048,110,  and 
Dieted ;  10  vessels  suitable  for  coast  and  har-  the  total  expenditure  £89,092,888,  leaving  a 
bor  defense ;  and  12  antiquated  cruisers.  "With  deficit  of  £  1,049,778.  The  revised  estimate  of 
the  appropriation  of  £8,100,000  obtained  in  revenue  made  in  November,  1884,  when  the 
December,  1884,  for  additions  to  the  navy,  be-  iDcome-tax  was  raised  from  6^.  to  M,  in  Uia 
sides  £1,600,000  fornaval  ordnance,  and  £825,-  pound,  was  £86,788,000.  The  original  esti- 
000  for  fortifying  coaling-stations,  the  Gov-  mate  was  less  by  about  £1,200,000,  the  ex- 
emment  prepared  to  build  4  new  first-class  pected  yield  of  the  extra  penny  of  income-tax 
ironclads,  5  belted  cruisers,  1  torpedo-ram,  7  during  the  remainder  of  the  financial  year,  the 
sea-going 'torpedo  cruisers  called  scouts,  5  gon-  portion  remaining  to  be  collected  in  1885-'86, 
boats,  and  16  first-class  torpedo-boats.  The  being  estimated  at  £720,000.  The  actual  re- 
depression  in  the  ship-building  trade  was  re-  ceipts  from  the  income-tax  were  £12,000,000, 
lieved  by  orders  given  for  a  good  naniber  of  exceeding  the  estimate  by  £760,000.  The  cus- 
these,  while  three  of  the  ironclads  were  began  toms  receipts  were  £20,821,000,  about  half  a 
in  the  Government  dock-yards.  Daring  the  million  more  than  the  estimated  amount.  The 
Afghan  crisis  the  work  of  construction  and  re-  surplus  over  the  estimates,  both  in  the  income- 
pairing  was  kept  up  night  and  day.  The  poli-  tax  and  in  customs,  was  largely  due  to  acceler- 
cy  adopted  in  the  constraction  of  new  vessels  ated  payments,  ioduced  in  tibe  latter  by  antid- 
was  to  confine  the  armor-clads  to  a  displace-  pations  of  fresh  duties  on  tea  and  tobaccou 
ment  of  not  more  than  10,000  tons  and  a  cost  The  excise  produced  £26,600,000.  The  spirit 
of  $8,750,000,  giving  specid  attention  to  the  duties,  customs  and  excise,  yielded  £18,295,000, 
elem  ent  of  speed.  The  *  *  Admiral  *^  type,  repre-  which  was  £  1 41 ,000  less  than  the  previous  year, 
sented  by  the  *^  CoUingwood  "  and  the  <^  Ben-  The  stamp  duties  produced  £11,926,000,  which 
bow,"  was  abandoned,  and  the  plan  of  a  com-  was  £485,000  more  than  in  1888-'84,  owing  to 

Elete  belt  of  armor  was  no  longer  condemned,  collections  of  arrears  in  the  succession  duties. 
Q  July  a  series  of  practice  manoeuvres  were  The  yield  of  the  land-tax  was  £1^66,000,  that 
conducted  in  Bantry  Bay.  A  fiotilla  of  tor-  of  the  house  duty  £1,886,000.  The  total  re- 
pedo-boats  and  small  craft  attempted  to  re-  ceipts  from  taxation  were  £78,796,000.  The 
move  a  wire  boom  without  success ;  but  the  receipts  from  other  sources  were  £14,247,000, 
torpedo-ram  **  Polyphemus,"  steaming  seven-  the  post-office  producing  £7,905,000,  the  tele- 
teen  knots  or  more,  eluded  the  attacks  of  tor-  graph  service  £1,760,000,  the  receipts  from 
Eedo-boats  and  Whitehead  torpedoes  aimed  at  crown  lands  £880,000,  the  miscellaneous  reve- 
er  hall,  and  broke  the  five-inch  steel  wire  ca-  nue  £8,176,000,  interest  on  advances  £1,027,- 
ble  without  a  tremor  or  a  pause,  though  she  000,  the  latter  showing  a  decrease  by  non-pay- 
would  have  succumbed  in  an  actual  attack  to  ment  of  the  £199^00  of  interest  on  the  Suez 
the  sunken  torpedoes  exploded  by  contact  Canal  loan  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
This  successful  performance  recommended  the  The  expenditures  exceeded  the  estimates  in 
type  of  the  **  Polyphemus  "  to  the  Admiralty,  a  greater  degree  than  the  receipts.  The  Origi- 
which  decided  to  build  a  number  of  fast  steel  nal  estimate  of  supply  was  £64,188,000,  and 
rams  on  the  same  model.  The  torpedo-boats  the  revised  estimate  in  November  £66,678,000. 
that  have  been  built  to  accompany  the  ironclad  The  actual  expenditure  was  £58,066,000.  The 
squadrons  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  amounted  to 
ocean  manoeuvres,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  £81,108,000.  The  permanent  charge  for  the 
with  others  of  larger  dimensions.    Tlie  recent  debt  was  £28,884,000,  about  £90,000  less  than 
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In  lB8»-'&4.    The  interest  on  local  loana  vu    tiee  of  the  ralne  of  £0,514.000  expired.    Dai^ 

£46S.0U0.  on  excheqner  bonds  fur  the  Saei    iog  the  five  jean  of  Mr.  Gladitoae's  minlBtrj 

Canal  shares  £200,000,  the  other  charges  on    the  diminntion  in  the  nomiiul  uaoant  of  the 

the  consolidated  fnnd  £1,479,000.    The  dis-    fanded  debt  was  abont  £70,000,000,  in  the 

crepaoof  between  the  esUmates  and  the  ootnal    nominal  amonnt  of  the  total  liabilities  £80,- 

eipenditores  was  owing  to  the  heavj  appro-    000,000,  the  actual  amount  of  debt  paid  off 

piiatioQs  in  supply  daring  the  lost  quarter  of    £13,000,000,  which  la  abont  the  amoaot  ot 

the  year.    The  toral  army  charges  for  the  year    the  chafes  iocnrred  for  the  wars  of  the  pre- 

amonnted  to  £16,966,000,  the  anvj 

charge  £11,427,000.    The  remission 

of  £344,500  in  the  Egyptian  oon- 

tribntiona  to  the  Himy  and  nary 

added  that  anm  to  the  eipenditorea 

under  those  heads.     The  grant  to 

India    for    the    Afghan    war   was 

£350,000,  the  grant  for  1683-'84 

having  been  £1,000,000.    The  civil- 

aervioe  expenditure  was  £17,563,- 

000,  showing  an  increase  due  to 

additional  expenditures  for  edoca- 

tioD.    The  onatoms  and  inland  reve- 

nne  eipenditare  amoanted  to  £3,' 

745,000,  the  post-offlce  expenditure 

to  £4,666,000,  the  expenditure  for 

the  telegraph  service  to   £1,781,- 

000,  that  of  the  packet  service  to 

£729,000. 

The  r^nlar  army  eetimstes  for 
1881-'85  amounted  to  £10,931,000, 
which  were  increased  by  eapple- 
inentary  votes  of  £1,624,000  for  the 
Nile  and  £725,000  for  the  Beohn- 
anolaod  expedition  to  £18,380,000. 
The  actual  expenditure  i>n  tbe  army 
wa8£lS,96C,000,induding  £393,600 
voted  to  make  good  tbe  Egyptian 
oontribnlion.  The  regular  eatimates 
for  1885-'86  provided  for  an  expen- 
ditnreof£17,830,700.  Forthenew  - 
operations  at  Suakin  a  supplement- 
ary vote  of  £W42,000  was  obtained, 
and  for  warlike  preparation:^  in  Hew 
of  the  Afgiian  complications  a  credit 
of  £1 1,000,000,  of  whloh  £4,500,000 
was  to  cover  expendituros  incurred 
in  Egypt  and  the  cost  of  retiring  Irom  the  Son-  ceding  governtaent,  Including  the  £6,000,000 
dan,  and  £6,600,000  to  be  devoted  to  special  that  was  India's  share  In  the  cost  of  the  Af- 
military  prepnratioiis.  Of  the  latter  sum,  £4,-  ghan  war,  bat  was  asenmed  by  the  Imperial 
000,000  was  to  be  expended  in  strengthening    Government. 

the  army  and  £2,600,000  to  naval  preparationa.        Mr.  OhUdere  estimated  the  expenditures  for 
Of  the  sum  applicable  to  expenditures  cod-    1885-'86  as  follows : 

neoted  with  the  Egyptian  expeditions,  £400,-    pmua,nt  thum  of  d»bt £»r(i«7j»o 

000  was  for  the  army,  including  £750,000  spent    munut  on  k«i  lout taajM 

„,  th.  8™u.  .nd  *Mo,ooo  o.  tbe  rf,i,  aKCSlL<Sia!iii«,v;::::::::::   ..SSS 

Haifa  Railroad,  and  £500,000  for  the  navy,  Anny 7 n.ni,ooo 

JDclading  cost  of  bringing  away  the  troops.  ?•? ""SMS 

Tbe  funded  debt,  which  stood  at  £710,476,-  oSfe^*™ ItSKm 

000  onUarchSI,  1880,  was  reduced  to  £040,-  CnMomi ud  a^d^  ivVteH.,...': len.oM 

681.000  in  1884,  snd  on  March  81,  1685,  the  ?S±!S; ?SS5m 

capital  stood  at  £640,183,000.  The  capital  Fm^inHf^:::::::.::":::::::::::::::::::    .iTzv. 

amount  of  the  portion  of  the  debt  that  was  -^                                                mSCeoo 

converted  from  8  per  cent  Into  21  and  2^  per  ^^ 

eent  stock  in   18&4-'85  was   nominally  In-  The  total  revenne  he  estimated  at  £85,180,- 

oreased.    The  rednetton  In  the  interest  obArge  000,  based  opoD  a  6(1.  Income-tax.    Adding  to 

effected  by  this  conversion  was  £47,000  for  the  deficit  of  £8,783,000  the  vote  of  credit 

the  year.     Dnrlog  the  year  terminable  aonnl-  of  £11,000,000,  and  allowing  £300,000  tor  tbe 
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sapplementary  estimate,  he  calonlated  upon  a  greater  part  of  them  had  been  already  incnrred 
total  deficit  of  £14,982,000.  This  sum  the  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Childers  made  his  state- 
GovemmeDt  proposed  to  raise  partly  by  new  ment  The  Conservatives  sought  to  make 
taxes  divided  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  political  capital  ont  of  the  discovery.  Lord 
Upon  property-owners  they  proposed  to  levy  N^orthbrook  treated  their  criticisms  as  a  per- 
an  additional  income-tax  of  8<2.,  calculated  to  sonal  attack  npon  himself,  and  defended  the 
produce  £5,400,000,  to  impose  '*  death  duties  '*  loose  system  of  accounts  and  the  administra- 
on  personal  as  well  as  on  real  property,  which  tive  blunders  that  were  brought  to  light,  such 
was  expected  to  add  £200,000  to  the  revenue  as  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  tor- 
of  the  year,  to  obtain  £150,000  by  a  tax  on  the  pedo-boats  without  providing  them  with  tor- 
property  of  corporations  in  lieu  of  succession  pedoes,  on  the  plea  of  the  pressnre  and  haste 
duties,  and  £100,000  more  from  a  stamp  duty  of  the  war  preparations.  A  conmoittee  of  the 
on  securities  payable  to  bearer.  Consumers  House  of  Commons  investigated  the  subject, 
were  expected  to  contribute  £1,650,000  in  the  and  reported  that  a  severer  financial  cootrol 
form  of  fresh  indirect  taxes.  It  was  proposed  of  the  Admiralty  is  neoessary. 
to  raise  the  duty  on  spirits  from  10«.  to  12«.  a  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  adopted  the  budget 
gallon,  and  the  beer  duty  from  6«.  Zd.  to  7<.  framed  by  the  Liberal  Government  in  its  main 
Sd,  a  barrel.  The  increase  io  the  spirit  duty  provisions.  The  beer  and  liquor  taxes  and  the 
was  estimated  to  add  £900,000  to  the  receipts  succession  duty,  upon  which  the  preceding 
for  the  year,  that  in  the  beer  duty  £750,000.  Government  was  aefeated,  were  eliminated. 
The  remainder  of  the  estimated  deficit  Mr.  The  deficit  remaining  unprovided  for  by  the  sns- 
Childers  proposed  to  deal  wit^  by  suspending  pension  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  imposition 
payments  of  terminable  annuities  representing  of  new  taxes,  he  proposed  to  treat  as  floating 
capital  amounting  for  the  year  to  £4,600,000,  debt,  instead  of  hypothecating  the  sinking  fund 
leaving  £2,812,000  to  be  met  by  a  continued  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Sd.  income-tax.  the 
interception  of  the  same  part  of  the  sinking  duty  on  corporate  property,  and  the  tax  on 
fund  in  1886-'87.  The  intended  increaf^e  in  foreign  bonds  and  securities  payable  to  bearer, 
the  beer  and  spirit  duties  would  coincide  in  were  retained,  thus  throwing  the  entire  burden 
time  with  a  relaxation  of  the  wine  duties,  as  of  the  new  taxes  on  owners  of  property,  and 
the  treaty  negotiated  with  Spain  allowed  wine  producing  £5,650,000,  or  £1,860,000  leas  than 
up  to  80  de^ees  of  alcoholic  strength  to  be  the  original  budget  proposals.  The  sum  avail- 
admitted  under  the  duty  of  It.  per  gallon,  able  from  the  sinking  fund  would  be  increased 
whereas  the  previous  limit  was  26  degrees,  by  the  amount  of  the  new  sinking  fimd,  which 
The  excitement  produced  by  the  proposal  to  is  the  difference  between  the  charge  of  the 
tax  the  poor  man's  drink  induced  the  Chan-  debt  each  year  and  the  fixed  sum  of  about 
cellor  or*  the  Exchequer  to  modify  this  part  of  £28,000,000  per  annum  appropriated  for  the 
his  scheme.  The  failure  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  service  of  the  debt  by  the  act  of  1875.  This  it 
treaty  left  the  wine  duties  undiminished,  while  was  proposed  to  appropriate  also,  the  amount 
the  cessation  of  war  preparations  enabled  the  for  the  year  being  estimated  at  £622,000.  The 
Government,  according  to  an  estimate  made  deficit  remaining  the  Chancellor  of  the  fix- 
when  the  customs  and  inland  revenue  bill  was  chequer  proposed  to  cover  by  the  issue  of 
introduced,  to  restrict  expenditure  on  the  vote  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  not  more  than 
of  credit  to  £9,000,000.  Mr.  Childers  accord-  £4,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  would  add 
ingly  modified  his  proposals  by  cutting  down  £86,000  to  the  expenditures  of  the  year.  This 
the  additional  liauor  duty  one  half,  while  the  deficit  he  estimatidd,  the  expenditure  on  the 
augmented  beer  auty  was  to  be  levied  for  one  vote  of  credit  being  taken  at  £9,850,000,  to  be 
year  only.  In  consequence  of  this  vote  of  the  £2,827,000  for  the  year,  or,  indnding  the  deti- 
House  of  Commons  on  the  amendment  of  Sir  cit  of  £1,050,000  carried  over  from  1884-85, 
Michael  Hicks- Beach  to  the  tax  bill,  the  addi-  £8,877,000  in  all.  The  revised  budget  was 
tion  to  the  spirit  and  beer  duties  and  the  pro-  adopted  without  contest  by  Parliament, 
posed  new  probate,  legacy,  and  stamps  duties  Change  of  HIiMry. — The  combination  of  Whigs 
were  cut  off,  and  through  the  change  of  Gov-  and  Radicals  that  composed  the  Gladstone 
ernment  that  ensued  it  devolved  upon  the  Cabinet  was  divided  on  important  Questions 
mover  of  the  amendment  to  frame  a  budget  of  home,  Irish,  Egyptian,  colonial,  and  foreign 
to  meet  the  deficiency  in  some  other  way.  policy,  and  was  only  kept  together  by  a  series 
Military  preparations  were  relaxed  as  the  of  shifts  and  compromises.  The  fickle  and  ir- 
Afghan  difficulty  approached  a  settlement.  The  resolute  actions  of  the  Government  exasperated 
revised  estimate  of  Mr.  Childers,  presented  the  Irish  and  estranged  every  Cabinet  in  En- 
June  4,  assumed  that  £2,000,000  coula  be  saved  rope.  The  Conservatives  were  able  to  charge 
out  of  the  vote  of  credit  if  peace  were  assured,  the  ministers  with  changing  their  declared 
It  was  discovered  by  the  new  officials  that  the  policy  in  scores  of  instances,  with  not  only  fail- 
accounts  of  the  Admiralty  Office  did  not  tally  ing  to  carry  out  their  avowed  intentions  in 
with  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Northbrook  every  case,  but  of  doing  everything  that  they 
of  the  amount  expended  on  the  navy.  It  turned  had  declared  they  would  not  do.  In  the  last 
out  that  the  expenditures  were  nearly  £900,-  week  in  Febniary  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^s  vote 
000  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  that  the  of  censure  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Gov- 
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ne  OQ  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,    taxes  on  the  land-ovning  daas  Dntil  they  wwe 
The  Conservative  leader  laid  stress  on  tlie  &b-    relieved  of  the  burden  of  pajing  nearly  the 
•ence  of  a  dearly  defined  tine  uf  policy  in  the    whole  of  tlie  local  rates.    The  manafactarers 
ministerial  prograrjime.    The  prociatiiatiuD  aa-    and  sellers  of  beer  and  whisky,  and  the  farm- 
tborizing  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  had    era  who  grow  the  ^nin  of  which  those  bever- 
been  issaed,  and  Hr.  Gladstone  had  aonoQDced    ages  are  made,  raised  an  outory  against  the 
the  intention  of  renewing  the  Snakin  campaign,    proposed  beer  and  spirit  dnties,  which  met 
eomoleting  the  Berber  Railroad,  and  "  stnaah-    with  a  sympatbetio  response  among  the  masses 
ing  "  the  Mahdi  in  the  antomo.     Sir  Stafford    of  the  people  who  were  affected  as  ooDsnmers. 
Northoote  protested  against  incarring    fresh    To  lay  a  higher  tax  on  the  poor  man'a  drink, 
risks  and  sacrifices  without  a  recognition  of  the    at  the  same  time  that  Spanish  wines  were  to 
British  responsibilities  for  Egypt  and  those    be  introduced  under  the  low  rate  of  duty  paid 
portions  of  the  Sondan  that  are  necessary  for    by  French  wines  previonsly,  was  an  aggrava- 
the  secnrity  of  Egypt.    Mr.  Morley,  represent-    tion  of  an  old  popular  grievance  against  the 
iog  the  section  of  the  Radicals  that  disap-    Liberal  party.    The  proposed  tarifi  ohaogM 
proved  of  the  intervention  in  Egypt  and  in  the    also  increased  the  discrimination  agunst  whia- 
Sondan,  offered  a  counter-motion  depreoadng    ky,  which  has  long  l>een  a  subject  of  Irish 
farther  operations  agalnBt  the  UahdL     In  the    oompUlnts,  making  alcohol  in  that  form  pay 
division  ou  the  vote  of  censnre  the  ministerial    six  times  as  much  duty  as  in  the  malt  liquors 
majority  dwindled  down  to  14  votes,  S88  mem-    drunk  by  the  English  people.  TheOonservatives 
bers — Conservative,  Irish,  Nadonalist,  and  In-    oStoed  an  amendment  to  the  tax  bill,  which 
dependent —  voting    aguDst    the 
Government ;    while  of  the  803 
Liberals  who  voted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment    ag^nst     Sir     Stafford 
Northcote's  motion,  112  support- 
ed Mr.  Morley's  amendment    The 
Egyptian  financial  agreement  was 
assailed  by  the  Conservatives  and  a 
division  was  taken  in  March,  which 
gave  the  Government  a  majority 
of  48.     The  sanguinary  but  resnlt- 
less  campaign  against  Ogman  Digna 
was  criticised  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Egyptian  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  both  sides  of  the  Hoose. 
The  Afghan  question  then  arose. 
There  was  a  wide-spread  impres- 
sion that  the  antagonisin  the  Lib- 
erals had  provoked,  especially  in 
Germany,  hindered  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute,  and  that  retractions 
and  oonoessions  of  the  ministry  in 
the  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  case 
increased  the  dangers  of  the  sitaa- 
tion.   The  Conservatives  were  care- 
ful not  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  wishiog  to  precipi- 
tate a  war  or  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  partisan  attack.   The 
war  credit,  in  which  the  cost  of  the 
Egyptian  expeditions  was  lamped 
with  the  money  destined  for  war 
preparations,  was  introdoeed  with 
a  stirring  speech  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.     Soon   after,   the  Govern- 
ment  abandoned  the  position  it  ' 
had    taken    In    reference  to  the 
affair  on  the  Knshk  and  withdrew  Its  claims    nnlted  the  diverse  interests  prejndicially  aff'eot- 
for  satisfaction,  to  the  disappointment  of  the    ed  by  the  new  taxes.    The  ''whip"  of  the 
advocates  of  a  vlgorons  policy.    The  budget    Ministerial  party  sent  ont  an  ordbary  notice 
iras  delayed  became  the  Cabinet  insisted  on    to  the  Liberal  members,  many  of  whom  had 
postponing  controversial  legUlation  until  the    not  retnrned  trom  the  Whitsun  vacation  when 
teMB  bill  was  disposed  of.    The  stioression  da-    the  debate  oame  on.    A  dozen  or  more  Liber- 
ties proposed  by  Mr.  Childers  disple.ised  the    als  left  the  Honse  while  the  debate  was  pro- 
Tories,  who  objected  to  imposing  additional   oeedlng,  and  about  nzty  were  absent  when  the 
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divisioD  was  taken.  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  of  Toryism  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  the 
tibat  the  ministry  would  resign  if  the  amend-  support  from  the  democracy  of  the  towns  and 
ment  were  carried.  The  debate  residted  in  the  new  county  electorate.  As  Lord  Randolph 
a  vote  of  264  Conservatives  and  Parnellites  Ohurohill  was  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
against  252  Ministerialists.  The  ministry  were  Stafford  Northcote,  the  urbane  leader  of  the 
at  once  suspected  of  inviting  their  own  defeat,  party  in  the  lower  house  was  transferred  to 
since  at  the  last  moment  the  debate  might  the  House  of  Peers  with  the  title  of  the  Earl 
have  been  adjourned  and  a  ministerial  major-  of  Iddesleigh,  giving  up  his  place  to  Sir  Mi- 
ity  secured,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  dead-lock  chad  Hicks-Beach.  The  outgoing  ministry,  be- 
on  the  Irish  question.  The  Crimes  Act  was  sides  promoting  a  number  of  existing  peers, 
about  to  expire,  and  the  Radical  members  of  created  six  new  ones,  among  them  Mr.  Samuel 
the  Cabinet  were  opposed  to  its  renewal.  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild.  The 
Gladstone  desired  to  discontinue  coercion,  but  Conservatives  created  a  number  of  peerages 
the  Whigs  in  the  minisrtry  insisted  on  preserv-  upon  taking  office,  ell  of  them,  except  one, 
ing  exceptional  powers,  though  agrarian  crime  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Cabi- 
hi3  practically  ceased,  and  Lord  Spencer  was  net.  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  an  earldom, 
unwilling  to  continue  in  office  if  the  law  were  The  New  lOnlBtryi — This  was  constituted  on 
allowed  to  lapse.  A  compromise  was  reached  June  24.  It  consisted  of  the  large  number  of 
by  which  the  coerdve  clauses  were  to  be  sixteen  members,  as  many  as  sat  in  the  previ- 
dropped,  but  the  procedure  clauses,  relating  to  ous  Cabinet  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime 
change  of  venue  and  special  juries,  and  the  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
penalties  against  boycotting,  retained.  On  the  Affairs.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  became  First 
question  as  to  whether  the  boycotting  clauses  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  a  post  connected  with 
snould  be  left  subject  to  executive  discretion,  the  premiership  since  the  aays  of  Walpole.  Sir 
there  was  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opin-  Micnael  Hicks-Beach,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
ion.  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  the  resignation  chequer,  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  the  Cabinet  on  June  9,  the  day  after  the  ad-  of  Commons.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was 
verse  vote.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  re-  made  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  an  appoint- 
luctant  to  undertake  the  task  of  carrying  on  ment  that  was  construed  abroad  as  indicating 
the  Government  with  a  minority  in  tlie  House  an  aggressive  attitude  toward  Russia.  Sir 
of  Commons,  and  without  the  opportunity  of  Richard  Cross  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
appealing  to  the  country,  for  a  dissolution  was  the  Home  Department ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
out  of  the  qnestion  before  the  registration  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  Lord  John  Man- 
voters  under  the  new  franchise  and  redistribn-  ners,  Postmaster- General;  Col.  Stanley,  Secre- 
tion bills  should  be  completed.  It  was  urged  tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  Lord  George 
upon  the  Government  t^at  they  were  not  justi-  Hamilton,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Mr. 
fied  in  exposing  the  country  to  a  minority  ad-  Stanhope,  Vice-President  of  the  Council ;  Sir 
ministration  under  these  circumstances,  but  Hardinge  Gifford,  Loni  Chancellor,  with  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  there  was  no  other  title  of  Lord  Halsbury ;  Lord  Cr&nbrook,  Pred- 
way  but  to  resign,  and  argued  that  the  Con-  dent  of  the  Council;  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord 
servatives  could  not  refuse  office  after  their  Privy  Seal ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  Preddent 
unsparing  attacks  on  the  Government.  Lord  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Salisbury  asked  for  pledges  from  the  Liberals  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
that  Government  business  should  have  the  pre-  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord 
oedence  in  the  House,  and  that  there  shoula  be  Ashbourne,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  a  seat 
no  opposition  to  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds  in  the  Cabinet.  Outside  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Ar- 
to  cover  the  deficit.  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  thur  Balfour  became  President  of  the  Locd 
to  commit  his  party  to  a  promise,  though  will-  Government  Board ;  Mr,  Plunkett,  First  Com- 
ing to  express  a  belief  that  there  would  be  no  misdoner  of  Works;  Mr.  Chaplin,  Chancellor 
disposition  to  embarrass  the  Government.  Mr.  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  Sir  William 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  submitted  their  Hart-Dyke,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Sir 
views  to  the  Queen,  and  kept  up  a  correspond-  Henry  Dmmmond  Wolff,  the  only  member  of 
ence  for  two  weeks.  Those  Conservatives  the  **  fourth  party  "  not  provided  with  an  office, 
who  were  least  hopefiil  of  the  results  of  the  was  appointed  a  special  commisdoner  to  in- 
general  election  desired  to  secure  for  their  party  quire  into  the  Egyptian  question,  though  his 
the  distribution  of  honors  and  patronage  inci-  selection  was  much  criticised  on  account  of  his 
dent  to  the  assumption  of  office,  and  many  be-  connection  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  and 
lieved  in  the  tactical  advantage  of  a  lease  of  of  his  strictures  on  the  character  and  acts  of 
power,  however  brief.  Finally  the  Conserv-  the  Khedive.  A  brief  sketch  of  each  of  the 
ative  leaders  concluded  to  undertake  the  re-  members  of  the  new  ministry  is  given  below — 
sponsibility  without  pledges  from  the  Liber-  except  the  Premier,  for  whose  history  see  Sal- 
als.    They  decided  to  promote  Lord  Randolph  ibbubt,  Mabquis  of. 

Churchill  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  party  Sir  Henry  Stafford  Northcote,  Earl  of  Iddes- 

coundls,  and  to  provide  posts  for  the  other  lelgh,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1865 

representatives  of  the  *'  fourth  party,"  because  until  he  accepted  a  peerage  upon  the  formation 

they  relied  on  OhurchilPs  popular  development  of  the  Cabinet    He  was  member  for  North 
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Devon  from  1866,  and  was  the  parliamentorj    State  for  India,  and  tiien  Tice-Profiident  of  the 
leader  of  the  Conservatives  after  DiEraeli  en-    Gonncil  of  Education  antil  1860.    In  1878  be 
tered  the  House  of  Lords.     He  was  President    was  appointed  a  Cbarit;  Oommisaoner. 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1866  and  became  In-        OoL  Frederick  Arthur  Btanlev  is  the  brother 
dian  Seoretarj  the  following  jear.    Daring  the    and  presanptive  heir  to  the  Enrl  of  Derbj. 
second  ministry  ot  Disraeli  be  was  Ohano«lIor    Ue  was  bom  in  1811,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
of  the  Eioheqaer.    lie  was  born  in  1818,  was    received  a  commission  in  the  Onards,  and  eo- 
edncated  at  Eton  and  gradaated  at  Balliol  Ool-    tered  Parliament  in  1866,  sitting  as  member 
lege,  Oxford,  was  oalled  to  the  bar 
iu  184T,  and  Oiled  tbe  offices  of  Le- 
gal Adviser  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Financial  Seoretarj  to  tbe  Treo- 
enrj.    He  succeeded  to  tbe  title  of 
baronet  npon   the    death    of   his 
grandfather,  the  seventh  baronet, 
in  1861. 

Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicks-Beaob 
was  bom  in  1837,  was  ednoated  at 
Eton  and  Obriatohnrch,  and  snc- 
oeeded  his  father  in  tbe  baronetcj 
in  1804.  He  bas  represented  East 
Oloncestershire  in  Parliament  since 
1864.  He  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  from  1876  to  1880. 

Sir  Eardinge  aifibrd,  who  took 
the  title  of  Lord  Halsbary  npon 
enooeeding  to  the  Lord  Chanoellor- 
sbip,  is  an  eminent  lawyer. 

Henry  Howard  Molyneiu  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Oamarvon,  was  born 
in  London  in  1831.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  gradaated  at 
Chriatcharoh  as  a  first-class  in 
classics  in  18G2.  He  saooeeded  his 
father,  the  third  earl,  in  1648.  He 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for 
tbe  Oolooies  in  18S7,  and  was  Oo- 
lontal  Secretary  in  1866  and  1867, 
and  from  1674  to  1878. 

Qatborne  Qathome- Hardy,  Vis- 
ooantOranbrook,  wasbom  in  1814, 
was  educated  at  Bhrewsbnry  and 

Oriel   Oolite,   Oxford,    and    was  sia  aicHiap  iimiToa  oaoti.  a.  o.  a.. 

oaUed  to  the  bar  in  1840.    He  en-  ^"^ 

t«red  the  Honse  of  Oommona  in  1656,  and  was    for  North  Lancashire  since  1868.    He  was  See- 
member  for  tbe  University  of  Oxford  from  1666    retary  for  War  under  Disraeli, 
□□til  he  waa  made  a  peer  in  1678.     He  held        Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross  occupied  tbe  po- 
office  nnder  former  Conservative  ministries  as    sition  of  Home  Seoretary  during  the  Beacuna- 
Home  Secretary  and  Secretary  for  InditL  field  administration.   He  was  bom  in  1828,  and 

Lord  Randolph  Henry  Spencer  Churchill,  a  received  bis  education  at  Hugbj  and  at  Trinity 
yonnger  son  of  tbe  late  Duke  of  Harlboroogh,  College,  Cambridge,  became  a  barrister  in  1849, 
was  bom  in  1649.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  entered  Parliament  in  1867,  and  has  represent- 
aod  graduated  at  Herton  College,  Oxford.  He  ed  Sonthwestern  LancoBhire  since  1868. 
has  sat  in  Parliament  for  Woodstock  since  Dudley  Francis  Btnart  Ryder,  Earl  of  Har- 
1874.  He  led  the  independent  annex  to  the  rowby,  was  born  in  Brighton  in  1681,  was 
Ooneervative  party  known  as  the  ''fourth  ednaat«d  at  Harrow  and  Ohristohuroh,  and 
party,"  in  which  his  parliamentary  associates  succeeded  his  father,  the  second  earl,  iu  lB6fi. 
were  Ur.  Oorst,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  and  Mr.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  fWim  Lichfield 
Balfonr.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem-  in  1866,  and  re-entered  the  House  of  Commons 
bers  of  the  Dochess  of  Marlborough's  commit-  in  1868,  represeutiDg  Liverpool  as  Viscount 
tee  for  tbe  relief  of  Irish  distress,  Sandon  until  he  inherited  a  peerage.    From 

Lord  George  Francis  llamilton  is  a  son  of    1878  to  1880  he  was  President  of  the  Board 
tbe  Duke  of  Abercom,  and  was  bom  in  16tS,     of  Trade. 

and  educated  at  Harrow  School.  In  1864  be  William  Henry  Smith  was  bom  in  London 
entered  tbe  army  as  an  ensigri,  rearing  in  1868.  in  18S6.  He  is  a  partner  in  a  London  mercan- 
From  1S74  to  1878  he  was  Dnder-Seo'etary  of    tile  firm,  and  has  sat  in  Parliament  as  one  of 
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the  members  for  Westminster  since  1868.  He  amendment  r^eoted  bj  an  overwheiming  ma- 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1874  to  jority.  In  committee  there  was  a  lively  dis- 
1877,  and  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  oassion  of  Mr.  Bryoe's  proposal  to  aboli^  the 
nntU  the  retirement  of  the  Beaconsfield  Cabi-  representation  of  tiie  nniversities,  which  Sir 
net  in  188i).  Charles  Dilke,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  wss 

Edward  Gibson  was  born  in  County  Meath,  in  favor  of  personally,  and  ]k&.  Gladstone  also, 
Ireland,  in  1887,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  as  was  inferred  from  his  reserve  on  the  sab- 
Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1860.  ject ;  yet  only  independent  Radicals  and  Par- 
He  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Dub-  nellites  supported  tiie  motion.  The  schedules 
lin  University  since  1876,  and  was  Attorney-  defining  the  names  and  boundaries  were  de- 
General  for  Ireland  from  1877  to  1880.  bated  for  more  than  a  month,  though  no  im- 

John  James  Robert  Manners,  usually  called  portant  alterations  were  made.  Mr.  Raikes 
Lord  John  Manners,  is  the  brother  and  heir  succeeded  in  getting  the  perpetual  penalties 
presumptive  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  He  was  imposed  on  voters  of  corrupt  constituencies 
born  in  1818,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  reduced,  while  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  was  un- 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  Par-  succesflixd  in  his  effort  to  have  persons  con- 
liament  in  1841  as  member  for  Newark,  aud  victed  of  corruption  disqualified  as  parliament- 
has  sat  for  Northern  Leicestershire  since  1867.  ary  candidates.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  bill 
He  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and  was  read  a  third  time,  and  sent  to  the  House 
Public  Buildings  under  Lord  Derby  in  1862,  of  Lordi^  where  it  passed  through  its  stages 
and  again  in  1868  and  1869,  and  from  1866  rapidly,  but  had  not  reached  a  diird  reading 
till  1868.  He  was  Postmaster-General  from  when  the  ministerial  crisis  supervened.  On 
1874  till  1880.  the  registration  bills,  which  were  framed  sepa- 

Charles  Henry  Gordon  -  Lennox,  Duke  of  rately  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  serious 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  was  bom  in  1818,  and  dissensions  arose.  An  amendment  admitting 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Christ-  resident  members  of  universities  to  the  frsn- 
church,  Oxford.  As  Earl  of  March  he  held  ohise  was  carried  against  the  Government, 
a  commission  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and  he  sat  The  exclusion  of  undergraduates  in  England 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  West  Sussex  was  subse<^uently  agreed  to;  but  the  Lords 
from  1841  until  h^  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  reversed  this  decision.  A  more  important  sub- 
in  1861.  He  was  President  of  the  Poor  Law  ject  of  controversy  came  up,  upon  which  strong 
Board  in  1869,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  feeling  was  aroused  throughout  the  country, 
in  1867  and  1868,  and  Lord  President  of  the  In  the  original  bills,  persons  who  had  received 
Council  from  1874  till  1880.  charitable  relief  within  the  year  were  exduded 

Edward  Stanhope,  second  son  of  Earl  Stan-  from  the  registers.    Wheji  the  Irish  bill  was 

hope,  was  bom  in  1840,  and  educated  at  Har-  under  conaderation  the  disability  of  recipients 

row  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  becoming  a  ofmedical  relief  was  removed  by  a  considerable 

fellow  of  All  Soals^  College,  and  in  1866  a  majority.    Mr.  Davey  proposed  an  amendment 

barrister.    He  entered  ParUament  in  1874  as  to  the  English  bill  to  tne  same  effect;  but  the 

member  for  Mid-LiDcolnnhire,  and  held  the  Government  resisted  the  change,  and  it  was 

post  of  Secretary  of  t^e  Board  of  Trade  from  negatived  by  a  vote  of  170  to  102.    On  die 

1876  till  1878,  and  then  that  of  Uhder-Secre-  report  Mr.  Davey  brought  up  the  question 

tary  for  India  until  the  dissolution  of  Parlia-  again,  and  carried  through  his  motion  by  87 

ment  in  1880.  votes  against  60.    The  House  of  Lords  stmck 

The  ScflriM  ef  FulbaMBt — The  second  session  it  out,  tibough  the  ministers  were  now  in  favor 

of  1884  was  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  alteration,  and  when  the  bill  returned 

session  of  the  Parliament  elected  in  1880.    The  to  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Henry  James, 

reform  question  was  practically  settled  by  the  the  Attorney-General,  abandoned  the  poeitaon 

compromise  between  the  leaders  of  both  par-  last  taken  by  the  ministry,  and  again  opposed 

ties.     Before  Parliament  adjourned  for  the  the  amendment,  which  was  lost  by  a  migority 

holidays  the  franchise  bill  haa  been  passed  by  of  107  against  66. 

the  two  houses,  and  the  redistribution  bill  read       An  amendment  to  the  Irish  bill  requiring  the 

a  second  time  in  the  Commons.    Mr.  Courtney  expenses  of  the  new  registration  to  be  detnjed 

resigned  his  post  of  Parliaoientary  Secretary  of  by  the  Exchequer,  and  not  made  a  charge  upon 

Finance,  as  a  protest  against  the  single-member  local  taxation,  was  carried  by  a  small  minority, 

system.    He  and  the  other  friends  of  minority  Sir  Massey  Lopes  proposed  the  same  change  in 

representation  made  efforts  to  enlist  popular  the  English  bill,  and  finally  Mr.  Gladstone  com- 

snpport  for  the  scheme  of  proportional  repre-  promised  the  matter  by  considerably  angment- 

sentation,  yet  only  thirty-one  votes  were  re-  mg  the  grant  in  aid  from  imperial  funds  origi- 

corded  for  Sir  John  Lubbock's  resolution  in  naUy  proposed.    The  three  re^tration  bills 

favor  of  this  scheme,  on  March  2.    Sir  John  were  signed  May  21. 

Hay  raised  a  protest  against  the  dispropor-       The  energies  of  Parliament  were  exhausted, 

tionate  representation  granted  to  Ireland,  and,  the  parties  demoralized,  and  politicians  careless 

though  many  Tories  and  some  of  the  Whigs  of  sJl  public  business  that  could  not  be  turned 

sympathized  with  his  sentiment,  the  compact  to  electioneering  account  when  the  ministerial 

between  the  parties  was  maintained,  and  his  crisis  and  change  of  Govemment  oocnired. 
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Th«  new  minlitera  took  np  the  task  of  legftU-    proceeded   with,   uid  thu    Lord  Aibbonrne 
tion  with  mora  vigor  than  their  predeoMBon    voald  bring  in  a  land-parohase  bill.    The 
displaced.     PoUowiaff  the  gaidaaoe  of  Lord    Irish  partj  was  determiDed  to  force  the  Con- 
Randolph  Ohnrofaill,  the  Conservatlvee  formed    eervan^eH  to  take  an  anqaestioiuble  position 
a  oombinatioo  with  the  Irish  partj.     In  the    on  the  Irish  qnestion,  and  the  Tory  politiciana 
negotiatJons  with  Hr.  Gladstone  no  mention    were  not  anwilling  to  join  in  refleotioos  on 
was  made  of  the  crimes  act,  bat  it  was  under-    the  Spenoer  adminiatration  that  provoked  Hr. 
stood  that  it  wonld  be  allowed  to  lapse.    Lord    Gladrtone  and  Ur.  ChatnberlHln  to  defend  co- 
SaliHbnrjr  and  Lord  Randolph  Obarohill  were    eroion.    Hr<  Parnell  revived  the  Maantrama 
called  apon  to  eiplaio  pravious  deolarationa    controversy,  and  demanded  an  invegtigation. 
on  both  Irish  ana  foreign  afiairs,  bat  they    The  Qovemment  opposed  a  parliamentary  in- 
made  no  attempt  to  harmonize  their  language    qniry,  bnt   promiged    that   Lord    Oamarvon 
in  opposition  with  the  policy  they  adopted  as    wonld  invenigate  fairly  any  case  brought  be- 
reawnsible  ministers.    In  the  statement  made    fore  him.    The  cool  desertion  of  their  former 
by  Lord  Salisbory,  a*  soon  aa  the  oompowtion    allies  in  defense  of  a  ri^torons  government  in 
of  the  Oabinet  was  arranged,  he  did  not  men-    Ireland  exasperated  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir 
tion  Irish  afiJurs.     The  foreign  policy  of  the    William  Harconrt.    The  former  read  a  letter 
Government  was  limited  by  the  arrangements    from  Ur.  Gladstone,  commending  the  admin- 
made  by  the  retiring  ministers.    TheOooserra-    istration  of  Earl    Spencer.    Lord  Randolph 
tiree  were  in  a  position  to  claim  credit  for    Ohnrobill  and  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Solicitor- 
putting  an  end   to  distarhing  oompHostiona    General,  went  beyond  the  Ohanoellor  tA  the 
without  being  held  responsible  for 
the  oonrse  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  conditions  ander  which  they  as- 
anmed  office.     Although  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  tennre  was  nn&vorable 
to  the  oondnot  of  diplomatic  affairs, 
yet  the  foreign  relations  of  Great 
Britain  prooeeded  more  smoothly  in 
Lord  SsJishnry's  hands  than  under 
Lord  Granville's  direction.    The  Af- 
ghan dispute  was  already  settled  in 
principle  by  the  oonoession  of  Penj- 
deh  and  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
Lesaar  boundary.    By  obtalnicg  a  tri- 
fling abatement  of  the  Russian  claims 
in   reapeot   to   Znlflkar,  the  Cabinet 
oonld  claim  to  have  made  better  tenns 
than  the  Gladstone  ministry  were  able 
to  obtain.    The  men  of  both  partiee 
were  agreed  that  no  reliance  oonld 
be  plaW   UDon    Afghaoietan    as   a 
"  buffer,"  ana  approved  of  strength- 
ening the  Indian  defenses,  and  estab- 
lishing a  "soientifio  frontier,"  while 
the  military  antborities  were  inclined 
to  consider  the  aotual  frontier  settled 
npon  by  the  Gladstone  Government  a 
good  stratwfio  boundary.     In  regard 
to  E^pt,  Lord  Salisbury  contended 
that,  in  view  of  the  finanoial  and  milt- . 
tary  dangers,  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the   British   oconpation  to  an 
end.  TheEgyptianeonvention,  which 
was  strongly  criticised  by  the  Tories, 
bnt  was  osrriud  in  March,  on  the  plea  ,hi  ukl  or  eaxxaroK, 

of  urgency,  by  a  vote  of  294  to  24S,  i^t gr  •-^-' 

still  remained  nnexeouted.    The  Tory 

Oabinet  was  now  enabled,  by  the  good-will  of  Exoheqner  in  disparaging  coercion  and  inainu- 
the  powers  and  the  favor  of  Prince  Bismarck,  atlng  a  belief  in  the  charges  aninst  the  Whig 
to  issae  the  Egyptian  loan.  rale  in  Ireland.    One  or  two  Tories  of  the  old 

Lord  Oamarvon,  who  was  left  bj  the  Prime  school  revolted  against  the  "  Haantrasna  alli- 
Hinister  to  aufold  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Gov-  ance."  With  the  help  of  the  Panellites  the 
«rnment,'  stated  his  intention  to  govern  in  Ire-  Government  was  able  to  carry  its  financial 
land  with  the  ordinary  law  only.  It  was  an-  measnres  before  the  close  of  Jnly.  The  minis- 
nounoed    that   the    laborers'    bill    would  be    try  could  with  jastioe  shift  the  responsibility 
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for  the  budget,  as  well  as  for  the  Afghan  settle-  objected  to  giving  votes  to  recipients  of  charity, 

ment  and  the  Egyptian  arrangement,  upon  the  and  feared  that  the  franchise  woald  eventoaDy 

late  OabineL     Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  de-  be  extended  to  the  whole  pauper  class,  and  a 

dared  that  he  would  under  other  circumstances  strong  motive  for  thrift  ana  self-help  removed, 

have  framed  a  very  different  budget.   The  Irish  His  timid  and  unskillful  handling  of  the  meas- 

members  demanded  their  privilege  in  Parlia-  ure  enabled  the  Radicals  to  obtain  possession 

ment,  when  Mr.  Bright,  at  a  banquet  to  Lord  of  it  again  by  carrying  against  the  Government 

Spencer,  denounced  them  as  ^*  disloyal  to  the  an  amendment  admitting  to  the  franchise  re- 

C^own  and  directly  hostile  to  Great  Britain,"  cipients  of  medical  comforts,  as  well  as  of  tareat- 

and  said  that  they  **  had  displayed  a  boundless  ment  and  medicines ;  but  in  the  upper  house, 

sympathy  for  criminals  and  for  murderers,"  but  by  a  piece  of  sharp  practice,  a  Conservative 

the  leader  of  the  House  objected  to  raising  a  peer  took  it  out  of  Uie  hands  of  the  liberals, 

question  of  privilege  on  utterances  made  out-  The  criminal  law  amendment  bill  for  the 

side.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prom-  protection  of  young  girls  was  forced  upon 

ised  further  advances  to  meet  the  demands  of  Parliament  by  means  of  a  sensational  popular 

the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  the  educa-  agitation  that  scandalized  English  society  and 

Hon  question.  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  understanding  with  the  PameUites  en-  The  editor  of  the  ''  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  started 

abled  the  Gk>vernment,  in  the  few  weeks  that  the  agitation  in  &vor  of  a  change  in  the  law  of 

remained  between  their  assumption  of  the  ad-  seduction,  raising  the  age  of  legal  consent, 

ministration  and  the  end  of  the  session,  to  ac-  which  under    the   existing  law  was  twelve 

complish  much  more  than  their  predecessors  years.    He  asserted  that  there  exists  in  Lon- 

had  hoped  to  do  in  the  way  of  legislation.    A  don  a  market,  patronized  by  wealthy  lechers, 

list  of  bills  of  a  non-contentious  character  was  in  which  very  young  girls  are  sold,  the  usual 

announced  as  the  programme  with  which  the  price  being  twenty-five  dollars;   that  physi- 

ministry  was  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  be-  clans  are  found  willing  to  examine  them  and 

ginning  of  July.    Some   of  these  had  been  sign  certificates  that  they  are  maidens;  that 

abandoned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  some  were  secluded  and  padded  rooms  exist  in  which  to 

new  measures.  accomplish  their  ruin  by  violence  if  they  re- 

The  Australasian  Federal  Council  bill  was  sist ;  and  that  there  are  agencies  for  sending 

passed  without  serious  opposition  (see  A  us-  the  victims  abroad,  where  they  are  inducted 

tbalasia).    The  bill  creatmg  the  oflice  of  Sec-  into  a  life  of  prostitution.    These  statements 

retaryofStatefor  Scotland  was  carried  through,  were  supported  by  a  mass  of  corroborative 

though  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  led  a  vigorous  attack  evidence  and  detailed  instances,  based  partly 

on  the  transfer  to  the  new  Secretary  of  the  su-  on  an  oflicial  report  and  partly  on  investiga- 

perintendence  of  edncation,  previously  exer-  tions  made  by  the  reporters  of  the  newspaper, 

cised  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  A  young  girl  was  procured  for  Mr.  Stead,  the 

Lord  Salisbury  introduced  a  bill  embodying  the  editor,  examined,  examined  again  while  under 

recommendations  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  influence  of  chloroform  by  a  medical  man, 

the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  a  project  which  he  taken  to  a  house  where  her  violation  could 

had  taken  under  his  speciid  care.  have  been  accomplished  with  impunity,  and 

Two  of  the  measures  that  were  enacted,  the  then  sent  to  France,  where  she  was  committed 
bill  removing  the  disabilities  of  recipients  of  to  the  care  of  respectable  people.  When 
medical  relief  and  the  criminal  amendment  bill,  threatened  with  prosecution,  the  editor  inti- 
were  attended  by  considerable  public  excite-  mated  that  promment  merchants  and  profes- 
ment  during  their  discussion.  Over  the  first  a  sional  men,  members  of  Parliament,  noblemen, 
curious  contest  took  place  in  Parliament.  The  and  even  princes  of  the  royal  family,  could  be 
full  effect  of  the  disqualification  of  hospital  and  forced  to  depose  experiences  in  connection 
dispensary  patients  was  not  appreciated  by  the  with  the  traffic  in  maidens.  He  offered  to 
politicians  of  either  party  when  the  qaestion  submit  his  proofs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
was  before  Parliament  in  the  earlier  part  of  terbury.  Cardinal  Manning,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
the  session.  A  struggle  now  took  place  be-  Morley,  representing  the  Anglican,  the  Roman 
tween  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  in  which  Catholic,  and  the  Dissenting  churches.  They 
they  endeavored  to  wrest  from  each  other  the  accepted  the  trust,  and  after  examining  the 
credit  of  passing  a  bill  for  its  removal  to  which  evidence,  including  the  case  of  the  girl  pro- 
there  was  no  serious  opposition.  Upon  the  cured  for  the  editor  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
maintenance  of  the  disqualification  by  the  up-  ing  that  the  agencies  described  were  still  in 
per  house,  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings  brought  in  a  bill  operation,  they  reported  that  the  existence  of 
to  enfranchise  recipients  of  medical  relief.  Mr.  such  practices  was  established.  The  leaders 
Balfour,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  of  the  Salvation  Army  aided  Mr.  Stead  in  his 
Board,  adopted  it  as  a  Government  measure,  investigations  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
He  admitted  that  the  Government  would  have  the  agitation.  An  enormous  mass  -  meeting 
been  willing  to  let  the  subject  rest  if  the  Radi-  was  held  in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  petition  with 
cals  had  not  endeavored  to  make  party  capital  600,000  signatures  in  favor  of  raising  the  age 
out  of  it,  and  that  he  shared  to  some  extent  the  of  consent  to  eighteen  years  was  presented  to 
opinions  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  who  Parliament.    Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  himself 
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in  favor  of  thst  limit.  Althnngh  stroog  ctsu  groand,  ;et  it  became  law  without  mnob  oppo- 
antflKoniams  were  arooaed  b;  tbe  agitation,  aition.  The  bill  provides  that  a  peraoa  letting 
the  qaestion  waa  disonssed  without  party  feel-    a  bouse  trithont  taking  reaaonable  precantiona 


troduoed  a  bill,  which  waa  etalrorated  in  the  ble  for  damages  if  aiekness  or  death  reaolt  from 
Honae  of  Commond  in  a  temperate  and  prac-  snch  neglect.  It  reqnires  all  persons  letting 
tical  spirit.  Defilement  of  girls  under  thirteen  boaaea,  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  to 
yeara  of  age  was  made  a  felon;,  inatead  of  keep  them  in  a  healthfnl  and  habitable  ooadi- 
twelva  jeara,  which  waa  previously 
the  minimnm  ^e  and  stiil  is  in  tbe 
law  of  marriage.  The  legal  age  of 
oonsent  waa  raised  to  sixteen  years, 
and  tbe  aednction  of  girls  between 
tlie  ages  of  thirteen  and  aiiteen  was 
made  a  misdemeanor.  If  accom- 
panied by  iotimidation  or  the  nse  of 
stapefjing  dranghts,  or  even  false 
pretensea,  anoh  as  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage, it  tieoomes  a  oriminal  offense, 
Ur.  Stead,  the  originator  of  the  agi- 
tation that  resnlted  in  this  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  was  afterward  tried 
for  the  al>dQction  of  the  girl  Arm- 
strong and  abetting  an  easanlt  upon 
her  iu  having  her  examined  by  a 
Freoch  midwife.  It  waa  brought 
ont  In  the  evidence  that  she  was 
not  a  "  child  in  atook "  obtained 
ftom  a  profeaaional  procnresa,  as  Hr. 
Stead  aupposed,  bnt  had  been  en- 
gaged  from   her   mother,  probably 

for  aervioe,  by  hia  agent.  Bebecca  ^ 

Jarrett.    He  was  sentenced  to  three  '  : 

months'  detention  for  abetting  an  - 

indecent  aaaanlt,  while  Jarrett  and 
the  midwife  were  aeot  to  the  peni- 

Lord  Aahbonme's  Irish  land-pur-    i, 
ehase  bill  differed  from  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan's  measure  of  the  preceding  aea- 
aion  in  anbatitntingfor  the  local  guar- 
antee, which  would  not  work,  the 

retention  by  the  Land  Commission  ', 

of  20  per  cent  of  tbe  purehaae-  ^ 

mtney,  if  the  state    advanced  the 

whole  amoant,  until  the  purchasing  tenant  tlon,  u  was  required  before  in  the  case  of  Air- 
paid  off  a  part  iu  inatallmenta.  Mr.  Gladstone's  niahed  houses  or  lodgings.  The  hill  in  the  pro- 
objeotions  on  financial  gronnds  were  met  by  viaions  directed  against  overcrowding  empow- 
limiting  the  amoant  to  be  advanced  by  tbe  era  the  Local  Government  Board,  instead  of 
stat«  in  any  single  year  to  £6,000,000.  Lord  the  parish  authorities,  to  build  lodging-houses 
Spencer  criticised  the  bill,  hut  admitted  its  for  the  worbing-cIasscB  under  Lonl  Shaites- 
neoearitj.  It  was  treated  with  indifference  by  bnry's  act.  It  also  oontalns  a  remarkable  pro- 
the  Iriab  members,  and  criticised  by  Oonserva-  vision  amending  the  Settled  Land  Act  by  per- 
tires  as  well  as  by  Liberals,  but  was  passed  in  mitting  tenants  for  life  of  entailed  estates  to 
both  hoaxes  as  a  non -contentious  measure,  sell  or  lease  land  for  laborers'  dwellings  at  less 
The  Irish  laborers  bill  was  passed  in  snbstan-  than  the  market  value. 

tially  the  aame  form  in  which  it  was  Intro-  Mr.  Bradlangh  again  raised  the  queation  of 

dnoed  by  the  Liberals.  his  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Oommons  for 

Lord  Salisbury's  housing  of  the  working-  Northampton,  and  was  agun  excluded  by  a 

dasses  bill  was  intended  to  give  effect  only  to  vote  of  28!)  to  219.    In  Lord  Randolph  Church- 

the  non-contentions  recommendations  of  the  ill's  able  speech  on  the  Indian  budget,  be  went 

commiaaioners.     The  provlsiou  for  the  sale  of  ont  of  his  way  to  stlaok  the  sapinenessof  Lord 

prison-sites  for  less  than  their  market  value  Ripon's  administration,  and  thus  revived  the 

waa  strongly  objected  to  as  aavoring  of  slate  controversy  over  that  remarkable  episode  of 

aooialism,  and  was  accordingly  dropped.    Other  the  Gladstone  ministry.     Hr.  Shaw-Lefevre's 

featuraa  in  the  bill  were  criticised  on  the  same  bill  reducing  the  minimnm  rate  for  telegrama 
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to  dzpenoe  was  carried  in  its  ori^al  form,  and  intimidation,  boycotting,  riots,  nnlawfol  «h«ihu. 

the  modifications  introduced  by  the  new  Post-  blies,  taking  forcible  possession  of  lands  and 

master-General  were  rejected.  The  charge  nn-  booses,  aggravated  assaults,  assaolts  npon  the 

der  the  new  law  is  sixpence  for  twelve  words,  police  and  bailiffs,  and  being  a  member  of  aa 

addresses  indnded,  witn  a  half-penny  for  every  illegal  association,  were  carried  oat  with  the 

word  additional.    Parliament  was  prorogned  aid  of  the  extraordinary  military  and  detective 

August  14.  forces  that  replaced  the  ordini^  police.   The 

Iridi  AAlnb — ^The  "dynamite  war'^  practi-  power  given  the  Lord  lieutenant  to  prohibit 
oally  ceased  with  the  two  explosions  that  public  meetings  was  not  exercised  as  freouently 
wrecked  the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall  on  as  the  Loyalists  desired.  The  "curfew  danse** 
Jan.  24,  and  the  simultaneous  dynamite  out-  was  seldom  used.  The  power  to  arrest  stran- 
rage  in  the  Tower.  James  Cunningham,  an  gers  was  not  frequently  exercised,  though  Hen- 
Irish-American,  aged  twenty-two,  was  arrest-  ry  George  was  thrown  intojail  under  this  dause 
ed  while  leaving  the  Tower  after  the  explo-  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  press  daose  has 
sion.  Harry  Burton,  an  Irishman,  who  was  not  been  enforced  to  any  great  extent  against 
arrested  as  his  accomplice,  and  Cunningham,  newspapers  printed  in  Ireland^  but  has  heen. 
had  gone  backward  and  forward  several  times  used  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  "  Irish 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  World  "  and  the  "  United  Irishman.'*  The 
their  arrival  in  London  had  more  than  once  right  of  examining  witnesses  before  any  per- 
been  attended  by  a  dynamite  explosion.  They  son  is  accused  of  a  crime,  and  itie  power  of 
were  both  on  the  train  on  Jan.  2, 1886,  when  an  quartering  extra  police  upon  a  district,  were 
explosion  took  place  in  the  Underground  Rail-  iredy  employed,  'and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
road  between  King's  Cross  and  Gower  Street,  frequently  exercised  the  power  of  levying  com- 
The  valise  fiUed  with  dynamite  that  was  found  pensation  on  districts  in  which  agrarian  crimes 
at  Charing-Cross  station  was  identified  as  be-  have  taken  place.  Summary  jurisdiction  was 
longing  to  Burton.  They  were  tried  for  treason-  exercised  by  resident  magistrates  extensively, 
felony  on  the  charge  of  "  levying  war  against  and  the  right  of  search  was  occasionally  em- 
ber Majesty "  by  a  series  of  treasonable  acts,  ployed  by  the  police.  Agrarian  crime  had 
beginning  with  the  explosion  at  the  Victoria  practically  ceased  when  the  Liberal  Cabinet 
station  on  Feb.  25,  1884,  and  culminating  in  had  under  consideration  the  re-enactment  of 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Crimes  Act,  partly  because  the  extraordina- 
Both  were  convicted  on  May  18,  and  sentenced  ry  authority  conferred  by  the  act  was  vigorously 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  While  these  two  enforced  under  Lord  Spencer's  administration, 
men  were  awaiting  trial  an  explosion  occurred  partly  because  the  secret  Fenian  sodeties  were 
in  the  Admiralty  building  in  London,  on  April  no  longer  active,  and  partly  because  the  land- 
28,  to  the  authors  of  which  and  their  motive  lords  desisted  from  wholesale  evictiona,  hav- 
the  police  could  find  no  clew.  The  explosions  ing  no  longer  the  motives  that  inspired  them 
in  Westminster  Palace  and  the  Tower  spurred  before  rents  were  settled  under  the  Land  Act 
American  l^slators  to  take  action  against  dy-  Any  benefit  that  they  could  derive  now  from 
namiters.  ^uie  Edmunds  resolution  in  the  Sen-  eviction  was  frustrated  hj  the  practice  of  boy- 
ate  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  anti-explo-  cotting,  which  the  Irish  Executive  was  power- 
sives  acts  by  some  of  the  State  legislatures.  less  to  suppress.   "  Land-grabbers ''  and  ^^grass- 

The  Irish  parliamentary  leaders  were  after  grabbers  "  were  shunned  and  banned,  and  were 
this  not  disturbed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  not  safe  from  the  terrors  of  the  "  unvrritten 
question  by  the  party  of  ^^  physical  force."  In  law,"  though  the  Grovernroent  furnished  police- 
April  the  Prince  of  Wdes  made  a  tour  in  Ire-  men  to  attend  them  and  force  their  unwilling 
land.  After  one  or  two  ostentatious  mnnifesta-  neighbors  to  ded  with  them.  The  Liberal  Cal^ 
tions  of  loydty,  the  Nationdists,  deeming  the  inet  when  it  retired  had  determined  to  rescind 
trip  a  politicd  move  arranged  by  Lord  Spen-  the  coerdve  clauses  of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  to 
cer  and  the  Cabinet,  answered  with  counter-  empower  the  Viceroy  to  nse  at  his  discretion 
demonstrations  that  left  no  doubt  of  their  com-  the  clauses  relating  to  specid  juries  and  change 
plete  ascendency  over  the  Irish  people.  When  of  venue.  In  regard  to  boycotting  no  oondo- 
the  question  of  renewing  the  Crimes  Act  came  aon  was  reached,  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
up,  tiie  Irish  party  and  their  English  enemies  being  willing  to  leave  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
became  ferocious  in  their  antagonism.  The  visions  regarding  boycotting  to  the  discretion  of 
part  providing  for  trids  by  three  judges  with-  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  while  others  insisted  upon 
out  a  jury  hs^  remained  a  dead  letter  because  retaining  them  unconditiondly.  The  Conserv- 
the  judges  refused  to  act  in  such  courts,  but  atives  returned  to  the  ordinary  law,  and  formed 
the  prosecuting  officers  had  made  the  freest  a  politicd  dliance  with  the  PameUitee,  which. 


of  persons  suspected  of  agrarian  crime  less  safe  increased,  and  were  followed  by  an  increase  of 
than  they  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  boycotting  and  no  recurrence  of  agrarian  crime 
most  prejudiced  judges.    The  clauses  against    such  as  was  predicted  by  the  Whigs.    On  Jdy 
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12  a  soldier  of  a  Welsh  regiment  killed  a  man  Dr.  Donelly,  who  had  scarcely  any  Irish  sap- 
at  Waterford,  and  in  consequence  the  soldiers  port  The  Pope  was  about  to  appoint  Arch^ 
were  mobbed  by  the  citizens,  and  the  regiment  bishop  Moran,  of  Australia,  who  was  already 
was  removed  to  prevent  further  trouble.  The  summoned  from  Sydney,  when  their  consul- 
crash  of  the  Munster  Bank,  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  tadons  with  the  Irish  bishops  in  Rome  con- 
occasioned  financial  distress  throughout  a  great  vinced  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  that  the  wishes 
part  of  Ireland.  *  On  Nov.  12  a  gentleman  farm-  of  the  Irish  people  could  not  safely  be  ignored, 
er,  named  Ourtin.  near  Tralee,  County  Kerry,  During  the  conferencea  of  the  Irish  bishops 
was  murdered  in  nis  house,  after  killing  one  of  with  the  cardinals  in  Rome,  Bishop  Nnlty 
his  assailants,  whose  object  was  to  rob  the  house  wrote  a  pastoral  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
of  a  quantity  of  fire-arms.  In  the  same  district  Irish  people  would  desert  the  Roman  Ohurch 
there  were  other  oases  of  blackmailing.  The  if  their  national  aspirations  were  condemned, 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  in  the  Land  League  On  July  27  Dr.  Walsh,  the  most  outspoken 
had  much  to  do  with  the  general  cessation  of  Nationalist  among  the  Irish  bishops,  who  had 
crime  and  violence.  A  Loyalists*  Defense  Oo-  received  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
operative  Union  was  inaugurated  at  Oork  .in  chapter,  was  duly  appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
September  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  boycotted  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin.  Upon  his  return 
individuals  and  supplying  them  with  goods  to  Ireland,  the  new  archbishop  affirmed  that 
which  the  local  deiuers  refused  to  sell  them,  there  was  daiu^r  no  longer  of  Ireland  being 
and  finding  a  market  for  their  produce.  misrepresented  in  Rome,  and  that  she  could 

In  the  official  report  of  the  working  of  the  look  to  Rome  for  sympathy  and  succor  in  her 

Grimes  Act  for  1884  there  were  762  cases  of  hour  of  triaL    The  parish  priests  were  already, 

agrarian  crime  enumerated,  of  which  428  con-  as  a  common  thing,  chairmen  of  the  local 

sisted  in  intimidation  by  threatening  letters  or  branches  of  the  League.    Instead  of  forbidding 

otherwise.    There  were  91  cases  of  injury  to  the  clergy  to  interfere  in  political  meetings,  as 

property,  57  of  mutilation  of  ca^e,  not  a  sin-  his  predecessors  had  done,  the  archbishop  him- 

gle  case  of  murder,  and  only  one  of  assault  selt'tookaprominentpart  in  the  autumn  elect- 

npon  a  bailiff.    In  686  cases,  or  90  per  cent,  of  oral  campaign. 

the  total,  no  person  was  convicted  or  made  After  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Pamell 

amenable.  startled  Eneland  by  announcing  that  the  Irish 

Lord  Oamarvon  was  spared  the  abuse  and  party  would  raise  in  the  next  Parliament  the 
reviling  which  his  predecessors  had  to  underga  demand  of  national  independence.  The  aboli- 
In  the  autumn  he  made  a  tour  in  the  west  of  tion  of  the  viceroyalty  was  a  proposition  that 
Ireland.  The  new  administration  endeavored  was  gaining  ground,  and  had  Olifford  Lloyd  for 
to  cope  with  intimidation  and  boycotting  by  its  latest  advocate.  Home  rule,  in  the  shape  of 
means)  of  the  conspiracy  laws  and  by  requiring  local  self-government  by  county  boards,  either 
local  leaders  of  the  League  to  give  bail  for  good  English  party  was  willing  to  grant  in  the  full- 
behavior.  The  Land  League  condemned  vio-  est  measure  if  that  would  satisfy  Irish  demands, 
lent  and  unlawful  acts  in  the  severest  terms,  Mr.  Pamell  now  defined  as  the  ^irreducible 
and  discouraged  boycotting  except  in  cases  of  minimum  "  the  restoration  of  Grattan*s  Parlia- 
manifeat  hardship  and  ii^ustice.  Land-grab-  ment  in  Oollege  Green.  He  even  refused  to 
hers  were  still  denounced  and  boycotted,  with  hamper  the  le^ative  independence  of  Ireland 
the  approval  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  by  accepting  Mr.  Gladstone's  condition  that 
League.  Publicans  and  car-owners  were  ex-  separation  should  not  be  the  result,  urging 
empced  from  the  obligation  to  boycott  by  the  English  statesmen  to  trust  the  Irish  aJtogeUier, 
local  branches  because  the  authorities  threat-  since  intense  disloyalty  and  disaffection  had 
ened  to  cancel  their  licenses.  been  the  only  outcome  of  their  timid  policy  in 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Presi-  the  past.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Ohamberlain's  res- 
dent  of  Maynooth  OoUege,  to  be  Cardinal  Mc-  ervation  that  Irish  industry  should  not  be  pro- 
Oabe's  successor  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  tected  at  the  expense  of  English  manufactures, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  dissipated  the  growing  dis-  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
affeotion  of  the  Irish  toward  the  Roman  See  ment  would  wisely  begin  its  activity  by  estab- 
that  bad  alienated  many  of  the  laity  fh>m  the  lishing  a  protective  tariff  to  foster  the  few 
Church  and  had  lately  spread  to  the  clergy  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  Irish  can 
and  threatened  to  end  in  a  schism.  The  Pope,  excel,  but  which  have  been  crushed  by  hostile 
in  discountenancing  the  Irish  movement  long  British  legislation.  The  extension  of  local 
after  the  entire  body  of  the  Irish  clergy  had  self-government  was  approved  by  the  Irish 
gone  over  to  Parnell,  was  influenced  not  solely  leader,  but  he  would  listen  to  no  scheme  which 
by  the  Small  but  powerful  body  of  English  did  not  place  the  control  of  the  police  in  the 
Githolica  and  the  representations  of  Mr.  Er-  hands,  of  the  local  bodies.  After  the  elections 
rington,  the  unofficial  envoy  of  the  English  were  over,  the  English  people  were  startled  by 
Government  in  Rome,  but  by  general  political  an  intimation  that  Mr.  Glaastone  was  prepared 
considerations  and  the  anti-revolutionary  poll-  to  act  with  the  Nationalists  in  securing  a  meas- 
cy  of  the  Curia  baaed  upon  the  dogmas  of  the  nre  of  home  rule  that  would  satisfy  their  na- 
Churoh.  The  candidate  of  the  English  Gov-  tional  aspirations.  The  Tories  were  precluded 
emment  and  the  English  Roman  Oa&olics  was  from  c^ering  such  a  concession  with  the  pres- 
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ent  composition  of  parties  beoaase  of  the  nnal-  the  controversj  on  this  qaestion  the  United 

terable  opposition  of  tlie  Irish  Conservatives.  States  was  frequently  adduced,  on  the  strength 

The  pohtical  alliance  with  the  Conservatives  of  the  census  returns,  as  a  country  in  which 

was  kept  up  in  the  electoral  campaign.    On  illiteracy  prevails.    They  ridiculed  and  picked 

Nov.  23  a  manifesto  was  issued  in  the  name  of  to  pieces  Mr.  Chamberlain's  socialistic  projects, 

the  National  League,  advising  all  Irish  voters  but  did  not  allow  him  to  raise  a  distinct  issue 

in  Great  Britain  to  vote  for  the  Conservative  on  the  land  question,  or  on  that  of  the  reform 

candidates.    The  sins  of  the  Liberal  party,  ea-  of  taxation  except  in  regard  to  land-taxes.  The 

pecially  those  committed  against  Ireland,  were  repugnance  to  state  socialism,  which  is  as 

denounced  in  scathing  terms.    The  three  or  strong  among  the  body  of  the  Tory  party  as 

four  English  Radicals  who  stood  by  the  Irish  among  the  Moderate  Liberals,  was  not  echoed 

Earty  in  the  late  Parliament  were  the  only  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  campaign,  who  left  it 
iberals  that  received  Irish  votes  with  tiie  ap-  to  be  inferred  that  they  would  set  to  work  as 
proval  of  the  League.  The  intention  of  the  wiUingly  as  the  Radicals,  but  with  more  prac- 
Irish  leaders  to  contest  a  number  of  English  tical  wisdom  and  a  more  conservative  regard 
constituencies  containing  a  large  Irish  popula-  for  the  sacredness  of  property,  for  the  creation 
tion  was  abandoned  in  most  of  the  boroughs,  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  the  improvement 
but  in  one  the  Pamellite  candidate  was  sue-  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring-classes.  The 
cessf  ul.  In  Ireland  the  League  organization  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  led  by  Mr.  Cham- 
assumed  complete  control  of  tlie  nominations,  berlain  and  Lord  Hartington,  respectively,  en- 
easily  overcoming  the  opposition  that  was  gaged  in  open  hostility  and  rivalry  until  Mr. 
raised  in  one  or  two  districts.  Mr.  Callan,  Gladstone  induced  the  former  to  hold  back 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  of  the  ad-  some  of  his  radical  theories,  and  the  party 
vanced  wing  of  the  porty,  who  had  sometimes  managers  compelled  rival  Liberal  candidates  in 
rebelled  against  the  parliamentary  lead  of  Mr.  doubtful  districts  to  allow  arbitrators  to  make 
Parnell,  were  left  off  the  ticket.  Mr.  Callan,  a  selection  between  them.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  set  up  as  an  opposition  candidate,  accused  who  took  no  part  in  the  early  part  of  the  can- 
Mr.  Pamell  of  intimidating  voters,  and  threat-  vass  on  account  of  an  ailment  of  the  vocal 
ened  to  dispute  the  election  of  Col.  Nolan,  the  organs,  and  was  absent  on  a  health  tour  io 
elected  member  for  his  district.  The  League  Scotland  and  Norway,  issued  in  September  a 
ticket  swept  the  coimtry,  every  province  but  manifesto,  in  which  he  defended  his  adminis- 
IJlstcr  returning  a  solid  delegation  of  Pamell-  tration,  though  admitting  mistakes  in  the  Sou- 
ites.  The  Irish  Liberals  and  the  Moderate  dan,  and  advocated  the  projects  approved  by 
Home  -  Rulers  disappeared  from  Parliament,  the  Moderate  Liberals,  such  as  the  enfranchise- 
In  Ulster  eighteen  Orange  Tories  were  elected ;  ment  of  the  soil,  the  establishment  of  local 
but  the  majority  of  the  coimties  of  that  prov-  government,  the  registration  and  easy  transfer 
ince  fell  in  line  with  the  League.  of  land,  the  equalization  of  taxation  on  land 
The  Hectoral  Gmpalgiif — ^The  Conservatives  and  personal  property,  and  severer  measures 
went  into  the  contest  without  a  ooniprehenslve  against  obstruction  in  Parliament.    Some  of 

Srogramme,  relying  upon  the  diplomatic  blun-  the  Radical  schemes,  such  aa  the  abolition  of 
ers  and  military  failures  of  the  Liberals  and  school  fees,  disestablishment,  and  the  reform 
their  wasteful  financial  administration  to  pro-  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  spoke  of  as  ulterior 
duce  a  Tory  reaction.  The  division  in  tlie  subjects  of  legislation  or  discussion  without 
Liberal  ranks  was  in  their  favor ;  yet,  instead  indicating  his  own  views,  except  in  equivocal 
of  seeking  a  coalition  with  the  Whigs,  they  and  non-committal  phrases.  In  November  Mr. 
preferred  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  Gladstone  assumed  personal  control  of  the  can- 
Irish  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  out  early  yass,  and  delivered  two  of  his  great  speeches 
with  a  Radical  programme  embracing  free  edu-  in  Midlothian. 

cation,  laborers^  allotments,  parodied  as  con-  TheLaBdilB««tl0B«-|-0neoftheforeDao8tques- 
stituting  a  promise  of  three  acres  and  a  cow  to  tionsin  practical  politics  <»n  which  action  in  the 
all  the  new  voters,  the  abolition  of  entails,  the  next  Parliament  is  expected  is  that  of  land  re- 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  direct  form  in  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  embar- 
taxation.  The  Whigs  declared  against  all  the  rassments  of  land-owners  and  farmers,  caused 
Radical  propositions,  and  appealed  for  party  by  the  sinking  in  the  price  of  grain  and  other 
unity  and  a  campaign  without  a  platform  on  produce,  due  to  foreign  competition,  all  parties 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  name,  declaring  wlvocate  changes  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
that  his  umbrella  was  wide  enough  to  cover  all  feudal  land  laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  until 
shades  of  Liberalism,  and  that  "  the  old  pilot"  lately  were  defended  by  the  Conservatives  as 
would  safely  guide  them  as  before.  The  Con-  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  social  and  po- 
servatives  allowed  the  Tory  Democrats  to  give  licical  institutions  of  England.  The  relief  of 
the  cue  to  the  campaign  ar^ments.  They  raised  landed  properly  from  its  peculiar  burden,  the 
a  protest  against  disestablishment  in  Eiogland,  local  rates,  and  the  imposition  of  an  equal 
which  was  not  made  an  immediate  issue  by  the  share  of  these  taxes  for  public  charity,  educa- 
Radicals ;  but  only  independent  Tories  resisted  tion,  etc.,  on  personal  property,  has  been,  while 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  Tories  were  out,  one  of  their  chief  legisla- 
They  objected  to  making  the  schools  free.    In  tive  demands.    This  cry  was  made  less  of  now 
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beoftose  of  its  nnpopnlarity  witli  the  demoo-  of  controlling  parliamentarj  elections.  The 
racy,  re-enforced  by  the  new  electorate.  The  change  in  the  electoral  laws  has  depriyed  these 
benefit  would,  moreover,  fail  to  redeem  from  properties  of  their  principal  yalue.  These  cot- 
their  financial  entanglements  the  large  mass  of  tage  properties  no  rich  man  now  cares  to  hold, 
entailed  and  settled  estates  that  were  unable  to  while  no  poor  man  can  paj  the  heavy  charges 
meet  their  current  charges.  The  agitation  for  for  conveyancing  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
the  restoration  of  the  com  laws,  whether  coup-  land.  There  are  many  small  farms  in  the  vicin- 
led  with  the  protection  of  British  manufactures,  ity  of  towns  which  the  tenants  would  purchase 
or  yoked  with  a  patriotic  imperialistic  scheme  if  they  could  be  easily  transferred  from  one 
for  a  cnstoms  union  with  the  colonies,  had  fiEuled  owner  to  another;  but  these  petty  farmers 
to  obtain  sufficient  popular  support  to  be  in-  have  a  dread  of  parchment  deeds  which  cost 
scribed  on  the  Tory  banners.  The  Gonserva-  them  much  trouble  and  expense,  and  will  en- 
tives  were  at  the  end  of  their  projects  for  the  tail  additional  trouble  and  expense  upon  their 
direct  benefit  of  the  landlord  class,  and  hence  family  after  their  death.  The  larger  farmers 
looked  to  their  opponents  for  proposals  for  the  have  little  motive  to  become  proprietors  at 
extraction  of  crippled  land-owners  from  per-  present,  as  much  of  the  corn-land  is  rented  for 
ptexities  that  reacted  on  the  general  welfare.  £1  an  acre,  which  is  only  5  per  cent,  on  the 
With  regard  to  the  Radical  demand  for  ^*  free  estimated  average  value  of  the  improvements, 
land,^'  American  competition  has  wrought  a  The  simpliOcation  of  land-transfers  by  doing 
remarkable  change  in  the  noli  me  tangere  atti-  away  with  settlements  and  entails,  and  by  the 
tnde  taken  by  the  aristocracy  in  Stuart  Mill's  substitution  of  a  simple  registration  of  title  for 
times.  The  land-owners  as  a  class  are  now  the  intricate  formalities  designed  by  lawyers  to 
desirous  of  complete  freedom  of  sale.  The  prevent  instead  of  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
great  Conservative  lawyer.  Lord  Oaims,  in  the  land,  are  the  means  by  which  many  expect  with 
Settled  Estates  Act  of  1882  ouietly  revolution-  Mr.  Gosohen  that  land  will  become  as  salable 
ized  the  principle  of  entail.  Under  the  old  law  as  consols,  so  that  '*  the  living  hand  "  shall 
entailed  property  could  not  be  alienated  by  a  ^*  grasp  the  living  soil."  The  process  of  draft- 
present  owner  without  the  consent  of  all  the  ing  deeds  is  now  a  work  of  months,  and  the 
parties  in  remainder,  that  is,  usually,  his  heir  and  cost  to  each  party  to  a  sale  is  equal  to  5  per 
the  next  in  descent  after  the  immediate  heir.  cent,  of  the  purchase-money.  The  fees  of  the 
The  tenant  for  life  would  thus  have  to  wait  land-brokers  with  their  charges  for  plans,  ad- 
for  his  grandson,  not  yet  born  at  the  time  of  vertisements,  etc.,  amount  to  6  per  cent.  Thus 
the  settlement,  to  arrive  at  full  age,  and  then  15  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  proper- 
obtain  the  consent  of  both  son  and  grandson  ty  must  be  paid  to  the  intermediaries  of  a  sale, 
be'fore  selling  any  portion  of  the  hereditary  A  record  of  deeds,  such  as  is  customary  ia 
estate.  Whether  land  was  settled  at  the  com-  America,  is  kept  in  the  counties  of  York  and 
ing  of  age  or  the  marriage  of  the  heir^r  devised  Middlesex,  under  acts  of  Parliament  of  the 
by  will,  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  Parliament  reign  of  Anne.  The  advocates  of  reform  pre- 
conld  permit  a  deviation  from  the  exact  terms  fer  the  Australian  system,  in  which  a  registra- 
of  the  trust,  though  the  interests  of  all  par-  tion  of  tiUe,  with  a  description  of  the  parcel 
ties  suffered.  Lord  Oairns's  act  enables  a  ten-  conveyed,  takes  the  place  of  deeds  and  all  other 
ant  for  life  to  sell  any  part  or  the  whole  of  an  formaJities,  an  opportunity  being  first  given  by 
estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  mansion  and  advertisement  for  contesting  a  disputed  title, 
demesne,  provided  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  Leases,  mortgages,  and  incumbrances  would 
applied,  not  for  his  own  use,  but  in  paying  off  be  registered  in  like  manner,  and  descriptions 
mortgages,  improving  lands,  or  otherwise  for  would  follow  the  ordnance-survey  map,  not 
the  benefit  of  the  remainder-man  according  to  yet  completed  for  the  whole  of  England, 
the  trust  deed.  The  house  and  park  may  also  Facility  of  transfer  is  not,  under  the  present 
be  sold,  with  the  approval  of  the  court.  The  conditions  of  agriculture,  expected  to  create 
Radical  opponents  of  the  custom  of  entail  the  peasant  proprietary  which  was  the  ideal  of 
would  go  further,  and  forbid  the  practice  of  former  assailants  of  feudal  customs.  The  Radi- 
binding  up  land  for  three  lives,  and  dissolve  cals  are  not  satisfied  with  a  reform  that  will 
existing  trusts  of  estates  in  remainder.  The  merely  transfer  the  soil  from  the  hands  of  one 
Settled  Estates  Act  had  very  little  effect,  partly  class  of  rich  men  into  those  of  the  more  opu- 
because  the  limited  owners  of  estates  had  no  lent  newly  rich.  Henry  George's  idea  of  the 
interest  to  sell  except  the  unselfish  one  of  confiscation  of  rent  is  the  property  of  theo- 
benefitang^  the  family  estate  when  the  rental  rists ;  yet  his  doctrine  has  made  an  impression 
was  impaired  by  disposing  of  a  part,  partly  on  politics,  as  evinced  by  the  demand  that  new 
because  there  was  no  market  for  large  estates,  burdens  should  be  imposed  on  land-owners, 
and  partly  because  of  the  delays  and  expenses  notwithstanding  their  losses  and  perplexities, 
attending  the  sale  and  transfer  of  real  estate.  All  Radical  land  theories  now  have  a  socialistic 
The  latter  difficulty  most  affects  smidl  proper-  tendency.  The  farming  class,  impoverished  by 
ties,  of  which  there  are  a  vast  number,  run  bad  seasons,  cattle-diseases,  low  prices,  and 
down  and  neglected,  waiting  for  purchasers,  high  rents,  as  the  actual  workers  of  the  soil. 
In  the  times  of  their  prosperitv,  land-own-  are  deemed  a  class  better  worth  preserving 
era  bought  up  40#.  freeholds,  for  the  sake  than  the  landlords.    A  large  section  of  the 
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Radical  party  desire  to  extend  some  of  the  the  great  inheritance  of  the  commnnitj— with 
principles  of  the  Irish  land  laws  to  Great  Brit-  the  right  to  a  part  of  the  land  of  his  birth." 
ain,  and  secure  for  the  tenant-farmers  of  £ng-  The  democracy  intend  to  deal  more  radically 
land  and  Scotland  benefits  in  the  direction  of  with  city  property  than  witli  agricoltural  land, 
the  ^*  three  F^s.*'  Although  some  landlords  They  want  the  landlords  to  bear  a  large  share 
spend  largely  in  improvements,  the  average  of  the  expense  of  the  great  work  of  providing 
amonnt  is  not  sach  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  decent,  sanitary,  and  comfortable  dwellings  for 
credit  they,  have  claimed  on  this  score.  Sir  the  artisan  popalation.  The  great  bnik  of  the 
James  Oaird  estimates  the  annual  expenditure  ground  is  Jet  on  building  leases.  The  lease- 
for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  at  £2,000,000.  holders  have  to  pay  all  assessments  for  public 
while  the  rental  is  £67,000,000  and  the  capital  improvements  and  increased  rates  and  taxes, 
value  of  the  soil  £2,000,000,000.  The  sympa-  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  buildings 
thies  of  the  Radical  party  are  still  more  actively  erected  revert  to  the  landlord.  Mr.  Broad- 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  hurst  brought  forwajrd  a  bill  to  enable  lease- 
A  bill  introduced  by  Jesse  CoUings  provides  holders  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  lands  on 
for  the  restitution  of  all  common  lands,  wastes^  which  they  have  built,  capitalized  on  the  basis 
roadsides,  and  other  inclosnres  and  encroach-  of  tiie  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease, 
ments  that  have  been  made  since  1800,  snch  Others  propose  to  tax  vacant  property  at  the 
lands  to  be  placed  in  trust  of  the  local  authori-  same  rate  as  improved  property.  Building- 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring-classes  of  leases  are  almost  mvariably  loaded  with  troub- 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  found.  The  de-  lesome  and  onerous  covenants,  which  Mr. 
mand  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  Broadhurst  and  his  fellow-reformers  propose 
was  revived.  The  restoration  of  the  small  cul-  to  cancel  by  act  of  Parliament  The  Govem- 
tivator  in  England  would  be  in  some  respects  ment  made  inquiries  through  its  consular  agents 
an  economic  advantage,  although  on  the  whole  with  regard  to  the  customs  in  Continental  ooun- 
large  farming  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  pro-  tries.  The  replies  showed  that  in  all  the  cities 
dnctive.  A  good  part,  at  least,  of  the  £12,-  of  the  Oontinent  of  Europe  owners  usually 
000,000  worth  of  butter,  £5,000,000  worth  of  built  on  their  own  property,  building-leases 
cheese,  £4,000,000  worth  of  potatoes  and  vege-  being  scarcely  known,  except  in  Pans,  and 
tables,  and  £8,000,000  wortn  of  poultry  and  eovenants  unheard  of. 
eggs,  now  imported  from  abroad  every  year,  Tkt  Gcmral  Etoctfia* — The  results  of  the  ear- 
might  then  be  produced  in  Great  Britain.  The  lier  polling  showed  large  Conservative  gains  in 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  and  the  the  metropolis  and  Lancashire.  The  new  ooun- 
increase  of  game-preserves,  were  offenses  for  ty  electors  were  attracted  by  the  doctrines 
which  the  land-owners  were  called  to  account  tiie  Radicals,  and  cast  their  votes  against  the 
by  democratic  opinion.  Homes  and  allotments  party  of  the  land-owners.  Tet  the  Liberals 
must  be  provided  for  the  displaced  laborers  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  re- 
no  w  migrating  into  the  overcrowded  labor  turning  immediately  to  power  with  a  dear  ma- 
markets  of  the  cities.  The  wretched  hovels  jority  over  the  Tories  and  Pamellites  com- 
with  a  single  room,  in  which  large  families  bined.  The  result  of  the  Irish  elections  proved 
huddle  together,  must  be  replaced  by  decent  beyond  question  that  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
cottages  with  a  garden-plot  attached.  Pro-  party  represents  the  wishes  of  the  entire  Iri^ 
posals  for  providing  such  allotments  out  of  the  people,  and  gave  Mr.  Pamell  a  stronger  control 
rates  were  drafted  into  a  bill.  Some  seek  to  than  before  over  the  balance  of  parties  in  Par- 
couple  this  scheme  with  a  plan  for  securing  a  liament.  The  question  of  home  rule  was  thus 
fairer  rating  of  the  mansions  and  pleasure- parks  made  a  foremost  issue  in  the  next  session,  but 
of  the  aristocracy  by  having  the  ratable  vain-  parties  were  left  in  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
ation  declared  by  owners,  at  the  risk  of  seeing  librinm.  The  Salisbury  Cabinet  remained  as 
their  property  expropriated  at  their  own  rating  before,  a  provisional  ministry.  The  pressure 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  partitioned  among  of  the  demand^  for  home  rule  would  lead  to 
peasant  purchasers.  The  democracy  demand  new  combinations,  which  might  be  favorable 
that  all  waste  lands  and  all  lands  used  for  sport-  or  adverse  to  Irish  wishes,  might  return  Mr. 
ing  purposes  should  be  immediately  taken  in  Gladstone  to  power,  or  firmly  establish  Lord 
hand  and  allotted  among  the  peasantry.  The  Salisbury,  and  might  result  in  the  ascendeo* 
extreme  Radicals  propose  also  that  a  limit  cy  of  the  Radicals,  or  in  an  era  of  Conserva- 
should  be  fixed  to  the  accumulation  of  land  by  tive  reaction.  The  Lil)eral8  in  the  new  Parlia* 
individuals  and  corporations.  The  abolition  of  ment  outnumber  the  Conservatives  by  100  out- 
the  game  laws  was  demanded  in  no  uncertain  side  of  Ireland.  They  carried  244  seats  in 
tone.  Mr.  Chamberlain  struck  the  key-note  of  England,  27  in  Wales,  and  62  in  Scotland,  a 
the  land  question  in  a  series  of  speeches  deliv-  total  of  888.  The  Conservatives  won  220  seats 
ered  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  which  ere-  in  England,  8  in  Wales,  10  in  Scotland,  and  18 
ated  a  sensation  by  their  socialistic  tone.  He  in  Ireland,  making  their  total  261.  The  Na- 
prodairaed  the  supreme  right  of  the  people  to  tionalists  carried  86  seats  in  Ireland  and  1  in 
the  soil,  and  referred  ominously  to  the  period  England,  giving  them  86  votes.  The  Conserv- 
when  ''  every  man  was  bom  into  the  world  ativee  and  Pamellites  together  had  a  nugori^ 
with  natural  rights — ^with  a  right  to  a  share  in  of  4  votes. 
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The  Ctitileti — ^The  Gladstone  ministiy,  which  cates  argae  that,  while  forei^  oonntriea  have 
took  oflSoe  with  the  professed  objects  of  cor-  closed  their  doors  against  British  products  and 
tailing  the  foreign  and  colonial  responsibilities  import  less  and  less  of  them  every  year,  the 
of  the  British  Government  and  retrenohiDg  colonies  can,  and,  notwithstanding  their  own 
the  expenditures  incident  to  an  imperial  policy,  protective  tajiffs,  do  consume  increasing  onan- 
did  far  more  than  the  Disraeli  aaministration  tities  of  British  mannfactured  goods.  They 
to  multiply  colonial  interests  and  expand  the  can  produce  the  food  and  raw  materials  re- 
empire,  and  left  to  its  successors  the  task  of  quired  in  Great  Britain,  and  possess  millions 
balancing  a  budget  swelled  to  £100,000,000  by  of  square  miles  of  undeveloped  soil  for  the  em- 
its foreign  adventures.  Lord  Derby,  a  con-  ployment  of  British  emigrants  who  can  no 
▼inced  advocate  of  the  Liberal  idea  of  colonial  longer  find  occupation  at  home.  If  reciprocity 
independence,  was,  during  his  direction  of  the  with  the  colonies  were  established,  it  is  thought 
min'istry  of  colonial  atfairs,  repeatedly  driven  that  the  great  and  growing  colonial  trade 
to  reverse  his  decisions  and  assume  new  impe-  would  reach  a  magnitude  that  would  render 
rial  liabilities.  The  Oolonial  Council,  composed  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  the  Agents-General  of  the  Colonies,  has  almost  indifferent  to  British   manufacturers. 

Sown  into  a  consultative  body  on  which  the  The  total  imports  from  British  oolonial  pos- 

>lonial  Office  depends  for  advice  in  all  im-  sesaons  in  1888  amounted  to  £98,681,606 ; 

portant  matters,  and  goes  far  to  realize  the  idea  from  foreign  countries,  £828,210,074 ;  the  ez- 

of  imperial  federation.    The  Liberal  Cabinet  ports  to  British  possessions,  £90,400,921 ;  to 

added  to  the  empire  the  whole  of  the  native  foreign  countries,  £216,086,149.    The  exports 

territories  of  South  Africa,  excepting  the  strip  to  foreign  countries  have  decreased,  since  1878, 

on  the  west  coast  which  they  were  compelled  £24,820,909,  and  the  exports  of  British  and 

to  concede  to  Germany.    The  new  British  Irish  products  to  foreign  countries  £82,614,- 

aessions  in  this  quarter  include  Bechuana-  211.    During  this  period  the  exports  to  British 

and  the  Kalihari  region,  Basutoland,  Pon-  colonies  and  possessions  have  increased  £19,- 

doUnd,  Zululand,  and  Amatongaland.    On  the  268,214,  and  of  the  increase  £17,149,081  was 

west  coast  of  Africa  the  whole  lower  Niger  in  British  and  Irish  products.    The  largest 

valley  was  taken  under  British  protection.    In  trade  is  with  the  great  Australian,  American, 

the  Pacific  a  colony  started  in  North  Borneo,  and  South  African  colonies,  with  a  total  popu- 

by  a  company  of  British  adventurers,  was  first  lation  of  about  10,000,000,  mainly  of  British 

taken  under  British  protection.    After  allow-  extraction.    The  imports  from  this  group  of 

ing  Germany  to  establish  herself  in  Papua  and  colonies  amounted  in  1888  to  £49,008,426,  the 

neighboring  islands  and  annexing  60,000  square  exports  to  them  to  £46,701,882;  the  imports 

miles  of  the  island  to  the  British  Empire,  the  from  the  minor  colonies  and  possessions  to 

Government  yielded  to  the  clamor  of  the  Aus-  £8,622,616,  the  exports  to  them  to  £10,667,- 

trallans  and  raised  the  British  flag  over  Hnon  174;  the  imports  from  India  and  Ceylon  to 

Gulf  and  the  small  islands  directly  opposite  £41,066,666,  the  exports  to  the  latter  to  £84^- 

the  new  German  possessions,  an  act  that  in-  141,866.     Of  160,768,140  cwt.  of  grain  im- 

tensified  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  Grermany  ported  into  Great  Britain  in  1888,  India  ftir- 

toward  England^  and  raised  a  new  diplomatic  nished  11,248,988,  Canada  6,228,066,  and  Aus- 

iasue  after  the  discomfitures  of  the  Angra  Pe-  tralasia  2,790,162,  together  19,267,206  cwt., 

quefia,  the  Cameroons,  and  the  F\ji  affairs,  or  12*1  per  cent,  of  the  total.    Of  1,784,888,662 

The  continuation  of  the  railroad  over  the  Bo-  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  India  sent  260,698,480  lbs., 

Ian  Pass  completes  the  absorption  of  the  Qnet-  and  the  British  Wost  Indies  and  Guiana  462,- 

tah  and  Pishin  districts  and  neighboring  terri-  784  lbs.,  together  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 

tories  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan.    Durinff  Of  the  496,946,779  lbs.  of  wool  imported,  86*7 

the  Russian  dispute  Port  Hamilton,  an  island  per  cent,  came  from  British  possessions,  Aus- 

belonging  to  CoresL  was  occupied  without  the  tralia  supplying  861,686,606  Ids.,  Cape  Colony 

permission  of  the  Corean  or  the  Chinese  Gov-  48,870,981  lbs.,  and  India  24,822,180  lbs.    Of 

emment,  and  has  been  permanently  fitted  up  the  total  imports  of  sugar,  amounting  to  20,- 

as  a  naval  coaling-station.    It  has  an  area  of  866,627   cwt.,   8,882,767   owt,   or  16*6   per 

6i  square  miles.  The  conquest  and  annexation  cent,  came  from  the  British  East  and  West 

of  indeoendent  Burmah  was  left  to  be  accom-  Indies,  Mauritius,  and  NataL    Of  6,609,942 

plished  by  the  succeeding  ministry.  loads  of  wood,  1,684,666,  or  28*2  per  cent.. 

The  Tories  were  disappointed  in  the  results  came  from  British  North  America.    Of  222,- 

of  the  fair-trade  agitation,  and  were  unable  to  262,481  lbs.  of  tea,  India  supplied  69,262,486, 

make  that  question,  on  which  their  own  party  or  21*1  per  cent 

was  still  divided,  a  prominent  issue  in  the       The  cost  of  the  colonies  to  Qrekt  Britain  is 

electoral  canvass.     The   latest  protectionist  about  £2,000,000  a  year,  more  than  half  of 

scheme  is  that  of  a  tariff  union  with  the  oolo-  which  is  expended  on  the  nine  general  naval 

niea,  combining  the  idea  of  retaliation  against  and  military  stations. 

foreign  tariffs  and  protection  of  British  agri-       The  extent,  population^  revenue,  expendi- 

eoltnre  and  manumctnres,  embraced  in  the  ture,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  colo- 

programme  of  fair  trade,  with  that  of  a  closer  nies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  as  far 

political  union  with  the  oolonies.    Its  advo-  as  reported,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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•  Not  including  the  Kurla  Muria  Islands,  Mosha,  Kamaran,  and  Keeling  Islsnds,  the  totsl  area  of  which  la  lees  than  one 
hundred  square  miles.  _        _         _      „      a.  _v-».%*i 

t  Not  including  the  Chatham  Ishmds,  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  islands  of  Auekland.  Lord  Howe,  Carotoe,  8t«mck,  lla^ 
den,  and  Fsnning.    The  natives  of  Australia,  estimated  at  55,000,  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  numbering  44,000,  ars  not 

included-  .  «,.        ..._•_._*.».  i  ^  ^t. 

X  Not  indoding  Tristan  da  Cunha,  New  Amsterdsm,  and  St  Paul,  nor  the  annexed  Nigw  <ltotrtatoj^  wupledffii- 
trict  on  the  Bed  Sea  coast,  and  the  protectorates  established  on  the  southeast  coast,  extending  «kt>m  Poet  Efiabeth  to  Ueis- 
goaBay. 

6HEEGE,  a  kingdom  in  southeastern  Europe. 
The  legislative  authority  resides  in  a  single 
Chamber.  The  deputies  are  elected  bj  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  four  years.  Voting  is  by 
ballot.  Deputies  are  paid.  The  reigning  King 
is  Georgios  I,  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
bom  Dec.  24,  1846,  and  elected  King  of  the 
Hellenes  in  1868,  after  the  expulsion  of  Otto. 


Ai«a  and  P^pilatlM.— The  extent  of  the  king- 
dom, including  6,170  square  miles  in  Thessaly, 
ceded  by  Turkey  in  1881,  is  26,111  square 
miles;  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according 
to  the  latest  enumeration,  1,979,468.  The  pq>- 
ulation  increased  between  1870  and  1879  at 
the  rate  of  1-87  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
number  of  births  in  1882  was  48,167 ;  of  deaths, 
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82,194 ;  of  marriages,  11,186.   Athens,  the  cap-  The  navy  consisted  in  1885  of  a  small  iron- 

ital,  had  84,908  inhahitaDts  in  1684.  dad  corvette  and  an  armored  gnnhoat,  two 

ciMiHefMb — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  nnarmored  corvettes,  two  gnnhoats  armed  with 
1888  was  $27,267,000;  of  the  exports,  $18,-  26-ton  guns,  and  nine  smaller  ones,  nineteen 
672,000.  The  principal  imports  were  cereals,  torpedo-hoats,  a  torpedo  depot-ship,  besides 
of  the  valne  of  $5,200,000 ;  and  textiles,  of  the  torpedo-laanches,  transports,  gunboats  in  seo- 
valne  of  $6,200,000.  The  chief  article  of  ex-  tions,  and  other  vessels.  There  were  building 
port  is  currants,  valued  in  1888  at  $9,644,000,  four  coast-guards  and  six  cruisers.  The  con- 
after  which  come  olive-oil,  lead,  and  wine.  struction  of  four  ironclads  of  5,000  tons*  dis- 

The  merchant  navy  in  the  beginning  of  1885  placement  was  authorized.    For  additions  to 

contained  74  steamers,  of  88,818  tons ;  and  the  fleet,  40,000,000  francs  of  the  loan  of  1888 

8,164  mailing-vessels,  of  289,861  tons ;  besides  were  set  aside.    The  navy  was  manned  in.  1885 

6,000  coasting-vessels.    The  tonnage  that  en-  by  2,610  officers  and  men. 

tered  the  Pirfeus  in  1888  was  1,558,480  tons,  of  FluMCSt — The  estimated  revenue  for  1884 

which  582,859  tons  were  Greek,  888,780  Aus-  was  86,122,950  drachmas  or  francs,  of  which 

trian,  and  126,566  British.  9,815,000  were   derived  from    direct   taxes. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  28,500,000  from  indirect  taxes,  and  the  rest 

to  $920,492  in  1884.  They  consisted  almost  ex-  from  royalties,  national  property,  and  other 

clumveiy  of  currants,  of  which  18,1 14  tons  were  sources.  The  estimated  expenditures  amounted 

shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1884.    The  di-  to  85,814,598  francs,  of  which  28,009,048  francs 

rect  imports  from  the  United  States  were  con-  were  required  for  interest  on  the  internal  debt, 

flned  to  the  petroleum  imports  now  made  on  and  20,216,109  francs  were  devoted  to  mili- 

govemment  account  tary  purposes.    There  has  been  a  deficit  nearly 

The  land  is  held  principally  by  a  few  great  every  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
proprietors.  The  wheat  product  in  the  older  dom.  During  the  ministry  of  Trikoupis  the 
portions  of  the  kingdom  is  about  84,000,000  deficit  for  three  years  was  87,000,000  francs, 
bushels;  the  Indian-corn  product,  21,700,000  The  foreign  debt  consists  of  old  loans  amount- 
bushels.  A  large  part  of  tne  surface  is  planted  ing  to  40,007,482  francs.  The  internal  debt 
to  the  Zante  currant  The  rich  district  of  amounted  in  1884  to  487,268,429  francs,  not 
Thessaly,  annexed  in  1881,  produces  21,700,-  including  a  loan  of  20,000,000  francs  author- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  and  large  crops  of  oats  ized  for  roads  in  1882,  one  of  12,000,000  francs 
and  barley.  for  railroads  in  Thessaly,  the  Hellenic  portion 

BaOrMUb* — The  length  of  railroads  open  to  of  the  Ottoman  debt,  and  other  liabilities  that 

traffic  in  1884  was  107  miles.    In  1882  a  scheme  swelled  the  total  to  about  700,000,000  francs, 

was  adopted  for  the  construction  of  485  miles  The  latest  loan  was  issued  in  1888  and  1884, 

of  railroads.    Lines  in  Thessaly,  and  parts  of  for  the  amount  of  170,000,000  francs.  To  cover 

lines  from  Athens  to  Oorinth,  and  from  Corinth  the  expenses  of  mobilization  in  the  Balkan 

to  Patras,  and  to  Nauplia,  have  been  built  crisis  of  1885  a  loan  of  100,000,000  francs  was 

The  line  from  Athens  to  Lisiurium,  where  the  authorized  in  December, 

lead-mines  are  situated,  87  miles  in  length,  was  The  operation  of  resuming  specie  pavments 

completed  in  June,  1885.  was  successfully  effected  in  1885.    To  meet 

PhIb  aai  Tctegrayhfc— The  post-office  for-  the  augmented  expenses  of  the  Govenment, 
warded  8,275,662  inland  and  1,788,298  foreign  taxation  was  greatly  increased,  and  a  new  ens- 
letters  in  1882.  The  telegraph  lines,  including  toms  tariff  went  into  force  Dec.  1,  1884,  which 
cables,  had  a  length  of  8,720  miles  at  the  end  increased  largely  the  duties,  particularly  on 
of  1884.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  has  luxuries;  though  on  machinery,  manufactured 
laid  submarine  lines  between  the  most  impor-  metals,  and  other  articles  of  utility,  the  rates 
tant  islands  and  the  mainland,  and  between  were  lowered.  The  Government,  on  Feb.  18, 
Patras  and  Corinth.  1885,  assumed  a  monopoly  of  petroleum,  in 

The  bthnis  of  Csrlith  CaiaL — ^Not  much  work  order  to  put  a  stop  to  smuggling.  Cigarette- 
was  done  on  the  canal,  begun  in  1882,  until  paper,  playing-cards,  and  matches  were  also 
the  beginning  of  1885,  when  large  dredging-  made  Government  monopolies.  In  order  to 
machines  were  set  in  operation.  The  length  insure  the  collection  of  tobacco  duties,  the  cut- 
of  the  cutting  is  four  miles,  the  estimated  WMt  ting  of  tobacco  was  intrusted  to  official  cutters, 
$5,000,000.  and  a  charge  of  three  francs  per  oke  collected, 

krmj  lid  navy. — ^By  the  laws  of  1879  and  besides  forty  centimes  for  stamps.    The  new 

1882  universal  liability  to  military  service  was  taxes  produced  much  less  than  was  estimated, 

established.    Active  service  for  one  year  in  and  the  financial  year  1884-'85  closed  with  a 

the  infantry  and  two  in  the  special  corps  is  large  deficit,  the  receipts  amounting  to  71, 800,- 

required.     The  budget  of  1884  providea  for  000  drachmas,  and  the  expenditures  to  90,806,- 

a  total  force  of  80,692  officers  and  men,  with  792  drachmas. 

8,474  animals  and  64  guns.  The  war  strength  Chaage  ef  Geveruwilt — On  Feb.  17  the  Op- 
is  72,257  men  of  all  ranks.  The  four  battalions  position  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  a 
of  field-artillery  are  provided  with  Krupp  number  of  ministerial  delegates  to  pass  a  vote 
g|uns;  the  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Gras  of  censure.  The  Trikoupis  ministry  there- 
rifle,  and  the  cavalry  with  the  Gras  carbine.  upon  offered  their  resignations,  and  Delyannis 
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treated  with  the  Kinff  regarding  the  forma-  iah  frontier  were  greatly  strengthened.    To 

tion  of  a  ministry.    The  King  was  opposed  to  provide  means  for  mohifization  and  for  large 

the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers,  Delyannis  quantities  of  war  material  ordered  abroad,  a 

could  not  accept  office  with  a  migority  against  temporary  loan  was  obtained,  and  the  forced 

him,  and  Trikoupis  would  not  retain  office  paper  currency  was  reintroduced.    In  reply 

without  an  appeal  to  the  country.    The  diffi-  to  remonstrances  from  Great  Britain,  France, 

oulty  was  arranged  by  the  ministers  resuming  and  the  other  powers,  Delyannis  said  that 

their  portfolios  and  dissolving  the  Chambers.  the  Bulgarian  union  would  absorb  thousands 

The  eeneral  election  was  held  in  April,  and  of  Greeks,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  for  the 

resulted  in  the  return  of  only  86  Ministerifd-  sake  of  preserving  peace  Greece  had  lost  part 

ists,  in  a  Chamber  of  244  members.    Instead  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  which  was  given  her 

of  waiting,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  until  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.    The  decree  calling  out 

the  Chamber  formally  deposed  the  ministry  by  the  reserves  was  issued  Oct.  11,  and  within 

electing  a  hostile  Sj^eaker,  Trikoupis  resigned  five  days  80,000  men  were  enrolled.    The  Min- 

at  once,  and- Delyannis  was  called  upon  to  form  ister  of  Marine  resided,  and  was  succeeded  by 

a  Cabinet  The  Trikoupis  ministry  lasted  three  M.  Bouboulis.    Owmg  to  a  disagreement  with 

years,  while  the  duration  of  previous  adminis-  the  Minister  of  War  rewding  the  length  of 

trations  averaged  as  many  months.    The  cause  service,  the  Ministers  of  Education  and  Justice 

of  the  unpopularity  of  Trikoupis,  notwithstand-  resigned,  M.  Kontoraulis  replacing  the  latter, 

ing  his  successful  management  of  the  finances  and  also  taking  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 

and  his  high  reputation  for  political  honesty,  cation  provisionally.    On  Nov.  10,  after  the 

was  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  wine  and  spirits  reassemblins  of  the  Chamber,  a  war  credit  of 

and  the  monopolies  of  petroleum  and  tobacco.  22,000,000  drachmas  was  voted,  and  one  for 

The  new  Cabinet  was  composed  of  former  as-  5,600,000  drachmas  a  few  days  later.    A  new 

sociates  of  Coumondouros.    T.  Delyannis,  the  advance  of  19,000,000  drachmas  was  obtained 

Premier,  had  previously  held  the  portfolios  of  from   the  National   Bank,  and  subsequently 

Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance.    Papa  Michalo-  16,000,000  drachmas  more  were  raised  in  the 

ponlo  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  same  manner. 

Antonio  Mavromichalis,  Minister  of  War,  a  The  Aaertaui  SdMSl  at  kthmk — ^The  American 

post  which  he  had  held  under  Coumondouros ;  School  for  Classical  Studies  has  been  presented 

Antanoponlo,  Minister  of  Justice;  Bomas,Min-  by  the  Government  with  a  building-rite  on 

ister  of  Marine ;  and  Zygomalos,  Minister  of  Mount  Lycabettns. 

Education.  GVATEHiiiy  a  republic  of  Central  America. 

UgUattsBr— The  programme  of  the  new  min-  Of  its  population,  1,276,961  in  February,  1884, 

istry  was  confined  to  the  repeal  of  the  monopo-  961,824  are  pure  whites,  and  the  remaining 

lies  and  measures  of  retrenchment  to  make  up  825,187  mixed  and  aborigines, 

the  loss  of  revenue.    The  legations  were  sup-  The  republic  covers  an  area  of  121,140  square 

pressed,  and  all  the  ministers  to  the  European  kilometres ;  it  has  four  seaports,  viz.,  San  Jo66 

courts  were  recalled.    0^  July  24  a  bill  was  de  Guatemala,  Champerico,  and  the  Bay  of 

passed  regulating  the  tobacco  duties  and  abol-  Oc6s  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  on^  the  Atlantic 

isbing  the  monopoly  in  tbat  article.     The  mo-  the  port  of  Livingston,  which  is  a  free  port 

nopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  cards,  cigarette-  for  tne  importation  of  merchandise.    Another 

paper,  and  matches  was  abolished,  but  the  re-  port  is  to  be  added,  Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Bay 

peal  of  the  petroleum  monopoly   was  post-  of  Santo  Tom&s,  so  soon  as  the  work  on  the 

poned.    The  tobacco  duty  was  reduced  from  Northern  Railway  has  progressed  sufficiently, 

three  and  a  half  to  two  drachmas  per  kilo-  Besides  these  there  are  the  landings  or  smaller 

gramme,  the  wine  duty  was  lessened  one  half,  ports  of  Bar  of  the  Rio  de  los  Esclavos,  Teco- 

and  the  duty  on  petroleum  from   10  to.  7  per  jate,  and  San  Luis  on  the  Pacific  and  Pana6s 

cent,  ad  valorem,  whUe  an  income-tax  was  in-  on  Potochie  river  (Alta  Verapaz),  which  flows 

troduced,  the  tax  on  the  profits  of  joint-stock  from  Lake  Izabal,  and  Gualan,  on  Montagna 

companies  was  raised  from  8  to  5  per  cent.,  river,  which  fiows  near  the  southern  boundary 

and  the  stamp  duties  were  increased.     Re-  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

trenchments  to   the   amount   of   11,000,000  (SaveruMat— The  President  of  the  Republic 

drachmas  were  proposed  in  the  budget.  is  Gen.  Manuel  Lizandro  Barillas.    The  Cabinet 

Military  PrepaiatleMt^ — ^The  Ronmelian  revo-  was  composed  of  the  following  ministers:  For- 
Intion  deranged  the  financial  plans  and  pros-  eign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  Don  Angel 
pects  of  the  Government.  The  GreekR  had  Maria  Arroyo;  Interior  and  Justice,  Don  Man- 
been  excited  in  the  earlier  part  of  Uie  year  by  uel  J.  Dardon ;  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  Don 
the  ferment  in  Macedonia,  and  the  difficulties  Antonio  Aguirre ;  Public  Works,  Don  Enrique 
between  the  Cretans  and  their  governor.  The  Martinez  Sobral ;  sub-Secretary  of  War,  Don 
Greek  Government  took  the  same  ground  as  Pr6^ero  Morales,  the  President  being  MiniBter 
King  Milan  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  of  War  ad  interim, 

Bulgarias,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  less  eager  The  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Seflor 

for  action  than  the  Servians.    The  mobilization  L.  A.  B&tres;   the  Consul-General  at  New 

of  the  army  and  navy  was  determined  upon,  York,  Seflor  J.  Baiz.    The  United  States  Min- 

and  partially  effected.  The  forces  on  the  Turk-  ister  to  the  Central  American  republics  od- 
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lectivelj  (remdent  in  the  dtj  of  Guitomala)  is 
the  Hon.  H.  0.  Hall. 

Aray* — ^The  strength  of  the  regular  army  \b 
2,180  men,  and  that  of  the  militia  ia  38,229. 
ExpeDsiire  armaments  and  defalcations  to  a 
considerable  amount,  of  which  the  ex-Miuis- 
ter  of  War  Barrandia  was  aoonsed,  detected 
after  he  had  qaitted  office,  had  reduced  the 
available  funds  of  the  Gk>yemment  to  a  low 
ebb  at  the  time  the  new  administration  was  in- 
stalled, while  the  interruption  of  business  gen- 
erally, inseparable  from  a  state  of  war  and 
uncertainty,  also  caused  embarrassment  to  the 
baoking  institutions  of  the  country.  Hence 
President  Barillas  in  April  authorized  the  Banco 
Internacional,  Banco  Golombiano,  and  Banco 
del  Occidente  to  suspend  specie  payments  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Government  issued 
some  paper  money,  but  soon  determined  to 
withdraw  it  again  from  circulation  at  the  rate 
of  $10,000  monthly,  and  instead  procure  a 
local  loan  of  $500,000.  On  Aug.  1  the  Gov- 
ernment suspended  for  one  year  to  come  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  internal  and  for- 
eign debt,  including  the  coupons  on  railroad 
bonds. 

fliMcWi— On  Jan.  1,  1886,  the  national  in- 
debtedness stood  as  follows : 

Homadebt $4,801,888 

FoNigndebi 4,108,888 

TaUl $S,70ft,B81 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  in  1884  were 
as  follow: 

IKCOMV. 

Bft]aae« $114,999 

DirvetCttM 109,194 

iDdlrectUxes 8,111316 

Monopolies 1,887,807 

OoTermneot  Inoom* 880,441 

Bnodry  ioeooM 118,819 

Doposli* 8,088,478 

Total $8,818,947 

OOTLAT. 

8Uto  Department $8,418,978 

Post-Office  and  Telegraph 197^ 

City  police 168,540 

Department  of  Jastlee 8,888 

PenstoDS  and  sUte  aid 49,488 

ChaHUble  institutions. 186,118 

MonleipaUties 6.496 

Tobaeoo  parohaaes 2,887 

Baltoeter  parehases 4,874 

Bandzy  expendltores I,988j980 

Home  debt 8,888,708 

Total $8418,660 

€•— wee.  The  imoorts  and  exports  for  five 
years  have  been  as  follow,  in  thousands  of  dol- 
lars: 


naCAL  TUB. 


1886 
1884 
18S8 


UalM 


$8,409,016 
8,161,887 
6,181,816 


tka 


UalM 


$8,887,948 
8,084,796 
1^88,818 


1880.     1881. 

1889. 

1883. 

1884. 

Import 

Export 

8,088   1    8.886 
4,486   1    4,064 

8,806 

8,719 

8,061 
8,719 

8,882 
4,988 

The  chief  export  articles  in  1884  were :  Oof- 
fee,  14,455,677;  hides  and  skins,  $157,775; 
sugar,  $151,827 ;  indigo,  $7,888 ;  wool,  $9,258 ; 
and  India-rubber,  $62,203.  The  American  trade 
with  Central  America  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


There  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic,  in 
1884,  272  vessels. 

The  financial  decree  of  Oct  28  revokes  the 
previous  decree  of  July  81,  and  stipulates: 
1.  All  privileges  that  certain  treasury  notes  en- 
joyed under  the  decree  of  July  81  are  herewith 
canceled,  and  they  are  from  date  assiroilated 
to  all  other  issues  thereof.  2.  All  payments 
of  duties  and  taxes  due  the  Government  will 
hencetbrth  have  to  be  made  in  cash.  8.  Reve- 
nues from  state  property,  and  all  other  sources, 
will  from  date  be  applied  in  preference  to  the 
payment  of  arrears  of  salaries ;  the  b^ance  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  will  cause  the  treasury  first  to 
make  therefrom  the  most  urgent  payments 
that  the  service  of  the  state  may  require. 

A  Free  Pert— On  Sept.  15  Oc6s  was  thrown 
open  to  traffic  as  a  free  port,  in  conformity 
with  decrees  of  June  27  and  Aug.  81,  the  free- 
dom from  duties  being  limited  to  the  free  zone 
extending  from  said  port  inland.  All  wines 
and  liquors  consumed  within  the  latter  were 
also  relieved  of  taxes.  But  the  following  goods 
were  prohibited  as  articles  of  import:  appa- 
ratus for  coining  money ;  balls  ana  bullets  of 
ii-on  and  lead,  shells,  grenades,  cartridgea,  any 
other  projectiles  of  war,  guns  and  field-pieces, 
carbines,  rifles,  and  muskets,  and  other  fire- 
arms, obscene  books  and  pictures,  nitro- gly- 
cerin, powder,  and  other  explosives.  Mer- 
chant vessels  calling  at  the  port  will  pay  neither 
anchorage,  tonnage,  nor  register  dues. 

IMff  Revlsiea.— The  import  duties  by  decree 
of  Jan.  29  had  been  raised  10  per  cent,  and  on 
June  2  another  decree  raised  them  10  per  cent 
additional,  but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  by 
one  half  on  green  fruit,  soda,  soap,  chinaware, 
fiour,  stearine,  and  canned  provisions,  which 
had  been  decreed  on  Jan.  29,  simultaneoudy 
with  the  enhancement  on  other  goods,  was 
maintained  in  force  on  June  2.  On  July  81  a 
third  raising  of  the  import  duties  was  decreed, 
'Stipulating — 1.  The  goods  enumerated  under 
article  17  of  the  tariff  are,  dating  from  Aug.  1, 
raised  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  hitherto 
levied  thereon,  to  50  per  cent.  2.  The  gooda 
enumerated  under  articles  18,  19,  and  20,  of 
the  same  tariff,  will  in  future  pay  75  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  8.  The  goods  enumerated  under 
article  16  remain  as  there  stipulated,  and  the 
exceptions  under  article  15  remain  in  force.  4. 
One  half  of  the  duties  is  to  be  pavable  within 
three  months  of  appraisement,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  within  six  months.  All  enhancements 
of  the  rates  of  duties  decreed  between  June  19, 
1879,  and  this  date,  are  herewith  revoked. 

A  decree  was  issued  on  Oct.  28,  again  raising 
the  duty  on  imports,  fixed  by  decree  of  July 
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81,  20  per  cent,  this  additional  dnty  to  be  ool-  the  steamers  of  this  line  tonch  three  times  a 

lected  on  goods  arriving  by  steamer  from  Deo.  month  at  the  port  of  Livingston,  the  steamers 

16,  1886,  and  by  sailing-vessel  from  Feb.  1,  to  take  gratnitoasly  tlie  correspondence  for 

1886.    The  additional  20  per  cent,  is  to  aocrae  Paerto  Cort6s,  Balize,  New  Orleans,  and  New 

in  cash  to  the  International  Bank,  which  will  York,  and  pass  free  to  New  Orleans  the  agents 

pay  with  sach  funds  the  creditors  of  the  state,  and  employes  of  the  Grovernment 

EdacatiM* — There  were,  receiving  grataitons  There  was,  furthermore,  in  Joly,  a  project 

instmction,  in  819  primary  schools  in  the  eight  on  foot  to  subsidize  lines  of  steamers  on  the 

departments  of  the  central  section  of  the  re-  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  provided  the  other  repub- 

public  in  1888,  19,272  pupils,  taught  by  466  lies  were  willing  to  contribute  their  share.    It 

teachers  at  an  expense  during  the  year  of  tl22,-  was  estimated  that  monthly  net  earnings  of 

698 ;   in  the  eastern  section  there  were  206  two  per  cent  could  be  realized  on  such  lines, 

schools,  8,908  pupils,  212  teachers,  and  the  an-  if  they  were  economically  managed, 

nual  expense  was  $38,169;  in  the  western  sec-  Efeats  ef  1886. — ^The  idea  of  cementing  the 

tion,  embracing  eight  departments,  the  number  five  comparatively  small  and  weak    Central 

of  schools  was  826,  of  pupils  11.647,  of  teach-  American  republics  into  a  strong  Union  is  by 

ers  860,  and  the  expenditure  $69,698 ;  there  no  means  novel,  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  un- 

were  consequently  altogether  850  schools,  89,-  popular.    The  geographical  importance  of  this 

642  pupila,  1,087  teachers,  and  the  aggregate  narrower  portion  of  the  New  World,  since  the 

expenditure  defrayed  by  the  state  in  Uiat  year  advent  of^  steam  and  electricity,  and  since  a 

was  $241,600.     Of  private  primary  schools  canal  is  being  dug  at  a  point  where  the  two 

there  were  56,  with  198  teachers,  and  1,870  oceans  approach  each  other  nearest,  has  been 

pupils ;  the  expense  was  $84,154.  gaining  steadily,  and  so  has  its  strategical  and 

There  were  five  schools  devoted  to  second-  commerc&al  importance.    Hence  the  interest 

ary  instruction,  with  707  pupils  and  81    in-  attaching   to   movements  initiated  to  bring 

stmotors,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $79,528,  to-  about  such  Union.   Central  America  separated 

ward  which  the  state  contributed  $51,688.    Of  firom  Mexico  in  July,  1828,  and  a  confederation 

professional  institutes,  such  as  law,  medicine,  of  the  tve  states  was  formed.    This  existed 

and  engineering,  there  were  four,  wit^  forty  until  1889,  when  the  federation  was  dissolved, 

Srofessors  and  188  students;  the  annual  expen-  and  each  state  adopted  an  independent  gov- 

iture  being  $24,904.    There  were  five  special  emment    Since  then  the  history  of  Central 

schools,  one  being  devoted  to  the  teachmg  of  America  has  been  written  in  blood.    Wars 

music  and  declamation,  one  to  commerce,  one  and  revolutions  have  been  plentifal.    Bold  and 

for  deaf  and  dumb,  one  school  of  design,  and  ambitious  men  have  risen  up  like  mushrooms 

one  in  which  mechanics  and  the  fine  arts  are  in  a  night.    They  have  gathered  around  them 

taught.    In  these  there  were  twenty  profess-  followers   as   bloodthirsty  and   desperate  as 

ors ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  was  242,  and  themselves,  and  the  result  has  been  anarchy 

the  aggregate  expense -$21,726.  and  rapine.    On  Sept  15,  1875,  Guatemala  in- 

Salfe^adfc — In  June  the  Government  made  a  vited  the  four  sister  republics  to  re-establish 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  La  the  Union  and  bring  back  the  days  of  harm(»y 
Antigua  to  a  point  between  Palin  and  Amatit-  and  prosperity.  The  proposition  was  favor- 
Ian,  or  to  either  of  these  towns.  Another  con-  ably  received  at  first,  but  local  considerations 
tract  was  made  in  September,  for  the  comple-  and  ambitions  prevented  the  plan  from  being 
tion  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  Guatemala,  realized.  Meanwhile  the  master  spirit  of 
for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  on  the  expira-  Guatemala,  who  had  been  the  promoter  of 
tion  of  which  it  is  to  become  national  property,  the  idea.  Gen.  J.  Rufino  Barrios,  President  of 
with  all  its  rolling-stock  in  a  complete  state  of  that  republic,  was  not  discouraged,  but  re- 
exploitation.  During  twenty-five  years  from  solved  to  rule  the  country  under  his  charge  so 
the  day  it  goes  into  operation,  no  other  line  well,  and  raise  it  moraUy  and  materially  to 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  operated  between  the  such  a  degree  of  superiority,  that  it  should  be 
capital  and  the  Atlantic  coast  The  Govern-  a  model  among  Spanish- American  republics, 
ment  pays  the  company  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  and  in  this  he  succeeded, 
on  every  mile  between  Puerto  Barrios  and  the  Preparatory  to  his  Central  American  Union 
capital,  in  sections  of  ten  miles,  as  they  are  scheme,  and  in  order  to  prevent,  as  he  thought, 
completed.  The  Government  grants  the  com-  Mexican  intervention,  he  settled  the  frontier 
pany  4,000  caballerias  of  vacant  lands,  half  of  question  pending  between  that  country  and 
which  are  in  the  department  of  Peten  and  the  Guatemala  in  1882,  by  making  liberal  conces- 
remainder  are  on  the  line;  all  railroad  material  sions.  He  next  made  friends  of  the  Presidents 
to  enter  duty  free  as  long  as  the  line  is  building  of  Honduras  and  Salvador,  and  had  interviews 
and  continues  in  operation,  with  freedom  from  with  them. 

all  taxation,  and  gratuitous  use  of  the  national  Under  date  of  Feb.  28, 1885,  he  issued  the 

telegraphs  and  post-offices.  following  proclamation : 

Stoaadilp  Serrlter^In  July  the  Government        .  ,   m,.    uj  ^  #*u  i>     vw    *n    . i 

made  a  contract  with  the  firm  of  Ander^n  &  p^^^STtLSron^yc^lSjSS^r^TJS^ 

Owen,  agents  of  the  British  Honduras  Royal  fio,  and  initiates,  protects,  and  sustdxu  all  workuiga. 

Mail  Steamship  Company,  to  the  effect  that  opemtiona,  and  movements,  to  effect  the  same,  ana 
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for  raoh  pupoae  awumes  the  title  of  Sopzeme  MDi-  famous  '  Union  decree,'  he  was  certain  of  the 

tajy  Chief  of  Central  Ameri<»,  and  the  coimnand  of  alliance  of  Salvador  and  Hondnras.    His  dear 

S^in^nSi^^le'^^^^^^  i^rr4!"  ""  «end  Zaldivar  menaced  Gen  Bogran,  of  Hon- 

2.  The  chief  of  the  lepublic  will  itxseive  the  adhe-  daras,  and  against  bis  own  will  the  latter  was 

eion  of  the  govemments,  people,  and  offioen.  who,  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  decree.    When  the 

upon  the  terma  (»tabliahed  m  this  decree,  will  jom  decree  was  issued,  Zaldivar  sent  Barrios  a  di*- 

a.TG:n^  ^^bly,  composed  of  Hfteen  dele-  ^^^^  which  steted  his  fall  and  comnlete  con- 

gates  from  each  of  the  states,  elected  by  popular  vote,  carrence  m  the  decree,  and  congratulated  him 

with  the  greatest  liber^  and  independence,  ftom  on  the  certainty  of  the  speedy  realization  of 

amon^f  the  persons  who,  in  conformity  with  the  re-  his  patriotic  aspirations.     It  is  possible  that 


Bepublio  of  Central  Amenoa,  and  determine  the  man-  ^^^n  of  hifl  leliow-cituens  were  bitter  against 

ner,  time,  and  form  of  the  election  of  a  President,  the  the  Union  movement.    He  then  hegan  to  think 

term  of  service,  the  date  when  he  shall  assume  supreme  abont  retracing  his  steps,  and  prepared  for  war. 

constitutional  power,  imd  desimate  which  citv  in  Cen-  h^  enKsted  the  sympathies  of  Mexico,  and  en- 

Sit^'"^  "^  ^  "^^  ~P^^*  "^^  "^  "'*""'™-  tered  into  an  aUiaiTe  with  Nicaragua  and  Oosta 

4.  Any  person  of  official  or  private  character  who  Bica.    Meanwhile  he  burdened  the  wires  with 

opposes  the  Union  or  hinden  ite  operations  or  work-  friendly  messages  to  Barrios,  and  that  chieftain, 

ings,  embarrassing  them  m  any  wav,  wiU  be  consid-  confident  in  the  integrity  and  honor  of  his  life- 

ered  a  toutor  to  the  great  nationaf  cause^  and  de-  j        ^  j    ^  quietly  awaited  information  as  to 

prived  of  eligibility  to  any  public  position  m  the  Re-  :     *  x*iwii«,  ^ui^uj  avraiw^u  iiuvtiuai.tvu  ao  w 

public  of  Central  America,  and  will  be  liable  to  the  "ow  his  decree  was  received  by  the  outside 

oonaeouences  and  reaponidbilities  accruing  theraftom,  world,  and  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.     As 

accormng  to  the  nature  of  his  actions.  far  as  the  two  latter  powers  were  concerned,  he 

A  Liil  ^  '^^}'^!^A  "'i  ^®-  ^P^^^<^  Of  Ccn^  was  soon  undeceived.  They  indignantly  refused 

America  are  exhorted  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  Umon,  x^  ^^««„«  ;«  4.u;„  ^^„^^^i^   ^Ja  A^^^i,^A  .„«« 

and  Guatemahi  joins  them  at  once  in  the  common  ^  co^^c^T  '»  this  movement,  and  declared  war 

cause,  any  authority  resisting  the  same  being  dis-  Against  Guatemala.    Then  the  slumbenng  lion 

avowed.  was  aroused,  and  Barrios  ordered  the  march  of 

6.  The  chiefs  and  high  ofBcere  of  the  Central  Ameri-  his  force  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador :  but  up  to 

^J?L^1^:.^l:l!5^;!!  .^^^t?!:l2\i^tF:?}?i*  the  9th  of  March  he  still  confided  in  Zaldivar. 

forces.  Barrios  received 
from  the  Mexican  Presi- 

ready  have  reached  the  highest  grade,  they  wifl,  in  dent.     Hel'ead  it  carefully  two  or  three  times, 

that  case,  be  deoorated  with  a  gold  medal  superscribed  Xfaoge  who  were  with   him  noticed  that  he 

%*!^Th<SS1bwer^ffl*(ire  Md  soldiere  who  may  ^^  ^^^^  bewildA-ed,  for  he  pawed  his  hand 

tin^ish  themselves  by  valor  and  actions  will  receive,  <>▼©'  bis  eyes  several  times,  as  though  he  ais- 

besides  promotion,  recompense,  which  in  due  time  trusted  his  very  eye-sight.     He  then  crushed 

^^  ^*''5^®^/°'l*®'"J?®®*v,.     ^  ^        ,  .      .  the  telegram  into  his  vest-pocket,  and  wrote  a 

wSch'wIu'S  2d4'^  fSS'lhVL^/bPl'dSrrnd:  dispatch  which  was  immediately  sent  to  Zaldi- 

ere  ofthe  Union,  will  bo  blue  and  white,  the  colore  to  ^^'  ,  ^*^®  awaiting  an  answer,  he  walked 

be  placed  in  three  vertical  stripes,  that  of  the  oenter  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  while  his  offi- 

to  be  white,  the  two  outer  stripes  to  be  blue.    The  cers  and  ministers  stood  respectfully  by,  but 

white  stripe  wUl  bear  the  coat  of  arms-a  ^ueUal  none  dared  to  address  him.     At  last  Zaldivar's 

— S8th  February,  1885.*'  Barrios  held  the  dispatch  a  moment  in  his  hand, 

9.  No  negotiations  regarding  territory,  neither  m-  then  threw  it  on  the  fioor,  stamped  upon  it,  and 
temational  treaties  nor  foreign,  nor  national  loans,  said  :  *  Gentlemen,  Zaldivar  has  played  the 
nor  imy  transactions  of  an  analogous  nature,  which  traitor.  He  bas  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
may  bo  concluded  by  any  of  the  other  states  of  Cen-  t^^v*'  i^  ouwicii  luiu  au  oiiaou^  wim 
tral  America  after  the  date  of  tUs  decree,  will  be  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  His  de- 
recognized,  fec'ion  has  complicated  the  problem.    I  must 

10.  The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Aflkire  is  empowered  have  time  to  deliberate  with  myself  what  to  do. 
to  communicate  thu  decree  to  the  AsMmbly.  to  the  piease  leave  me  for  a  few  momenta.*    The  offl- 

^:^rZ  l^^'^th'Xr«S.d:y''jhm'f  ^ »  r ^  ministers  lefthim  end  he  remain^  for 

mereial  rebtions  exist  two  hours  closeted  with  Barrundia,  the  Minis- 

U.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Justice  will  ter  of  War.     From  that  moment  it  is  probable 

attend  to  all  that  may  be  required  for  the  installation  that  even  the  Union  movement  was  a  second* 

^^*J®^°®2■^^f®™^i^w^*^®S^*^•♦   *!.           .  ary  consideration  with  him,  while  vengeance 

18.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  see  to  the  carrying  *          j  »  u-         v             ^v         i»            ?• 

out  of  whatever  mav  further  be  necessary  for  the  ex2  ^T .   ,^  Zaldivar  became  the  ruhng  sentiment 

cution  of  this  decree.  of  his  heart." 

On  March  16  Secretary  Bayard  sent  to  Sena- 

About  the  subsequent  defection  of  Dr.  Zal-  tor  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 

divar,  the  President  of  Salvador,  and  the  effect  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  letter  eirplaining  the 

it  had  on  President  Barrios,  a  Honduras  officer,  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  in  Cen- 

who  was  at  the  time  on  a  miss^ion  to  the  Guate-.  tral  America,  nnd  closed  by  saying: 

malan  headquarters,  gave  the  following  infor-  i„  regponse  to  Uie  inviution  of  your  committee  that 

mation :  *^  When  President  Barrios  issued  his  I  submit  such  suggestions  in  the  premises  as  I  desire 
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to  iDflko,  I  can  only  express  my  oonviotion  that,  while  position  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  repeated  their 

^M^^®™?1??'  .     an  imdoubtod  interest  in  the  a*-  onslaught  the  next  day,  with  no  better  result 

amulation  of  the  aims  of  the  Central  Amenoan  states,  ry^  AJ^^^  o  n^^  Ti<i«.;tl  .^..^.i^^^  *«  .^«^-r  •k-. 

so  that  they  may  act  voluntarily  and  harmoniously  to^  ^^  ^P™  2  Gen.  Bamos  resolved  to  renew  the 

gether  under  republican  forms  toward  the  realization  attack  personally  at  9  o^cIock  a.  h.,  but  at  10 

of  national  and  continental  ends,  it  must  inflexibly  no  advance  movement  had  been  made,  as  the 

refiise  its  countenance  to  anv  meaaures  subversive  of  troops  were  under  the  command  of  an  unpopu- 

the  free  autonomy  of  any  of  the  several  states.    The  i^.  coloneL  and  refnaed  to  obev  him      RarnoA 

interest  and  duty  of  the  United  States  in  the  affiurs  of  ^  coionei,  ana  reinsea  xo  ooey  mm.    iJarnofl 

the  Central  American  states,  and  which,  so  far  as  ex-  ^?*.^^  ">«  ^P^  with  two  of  hw  officers  when 

(ating  treaty  obligations  are  concerned,  I  have  already  this  miormation  was  brought  him.    On  the  re- 

recited,  must  be  manifested  in  accordance  with  the  his-  f  usal  of  both  these  officers  to  assume  command, 

torical  and  consistent  policy  of  this  nation  toward  the  he  left  the  tent,  and  while  he  was  proceeding 

TZt^f:n^'S^^l^^  to  the  front  of  the  column  Lewas^hot  dej 
can  be  made  a  potential  agency  in  the  preservation  by  a  snarp-snooter  from  a  tree.  Meanwhile 
of  peace  within  tne  line  of  wis  poticy,  I  am  unable  to  the  battle  nad  begun,  and  in  a  abort  time  both 
suggest  any  action  of  the  Senate.  sides  withdrew  from  the  field,  but  not  until  a 
On  the  following  day  Secretary  Whitney  sacceseful  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Goate- 
sent  the  ensuing  dispatch  to  Commander  Ma-  Jjalans,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  lives,  to  recover 
hon,  of  the  "  Wachusett,"  at  Panama:  Barnos's  bj^y.  Gen.  Venancio  Barrioe,  son 
'..  ^-,.  ,  r^  .  11-  i.j  of  the  President,  was  also  killed  on  the  same 
J^^^^l^i^^^e^^"^^^  field  togefter  w^th  1  600  ofhta  comp«ioju. 
himself  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  When  the  news  of  the  Presidenrs  death  ar- 
military  forces  of  those  states.  The  Govemmentti  of  rived  in  Guatemala,  Congress  immediately  can- 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Bica,  and  San  Salvador  have  deter-  celed  the  decree  of  Feb.  28,  and  Zaldivar  was 
mmed  to  resist  this  forcible  attempt  of  President  Bar-  reoneated  bv  tplAffrsnh  to  conaent  to  an  armia- 
Tios  to  become  dictator  of  Centii  America,  and,  as  J?qtte««a  Dy  leiegrapn  i^wnsent  TO  M  armis- 
hostilities  are  likely  to  take  phwe  which  wffl  endan-  Jjce,  which  be  declmed.  Meanwhile  the  Ojrta- 

ger  the  lives  and  property  of  tne  citizens  of  the  United  Rican  contingent,  oOO  men  strong,  reached  Co- 

tates,  you  will  proceed  with  the  vessel  under  your  rinto  from  Puntarenas  by  wat^  on  April  i, 

command  to  La  IJnion  and  La  Libertad,  Sm  Salvador,  ^^d  Honduras  was  invaded  by  the  Nicaragnan 

and  such  other  pomts  on  the  coast  of  Central  America  «^-,«-.«^«f    «*»/^**«  iiio  ^/^mmon<i  ^f  nt.    r»ii. 

as  you  may  deeiTadvisable,  in  order  to  protect  Ameri-  contingent,  ^nder  the  command  of  Dr.  CAr- 

can  interests.  denaa,  President  of  Nicaragua. 

Place  younelf  in  oommimication  with  our  minister        On  April  14  the  bases  of  peace  were  finally 

to  the  Central  American  states  and  our  consuls  at  tiie  arranged  between  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  a 

several  ports,  and  obtain  all  the  mformation  posrible  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  a  defini- 

in  relation  to  the  eaosUng  condition  of  affairs.  J.  ^  ♦«^„*^  «,«o  4-^  i.^  ^»aw*i  «rv  if  a  ^-Sr.^!. 

It  is  stated  that  attempts  have  be^  or  will  be  made  ^^^  ^^^^^^  was  to  be  drawn  up  at  Acajutla. 
by  emissaries  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  in-        At  Guatemala  the  Vice-President,  Gen.  Ba- 

torfere  with  the  submarine  cables  of  the  Central  and  rilla.*,  assumed  the  duties  of  his  predecessor. 

South  American  Telegraph  Company.  Protest  against  Barrios,  and  although  martial  law  was  decreed 
any  attempt  to  cut  tiie  cables  or  mterlere  with  their  ^      ^  ^      «»  nothing  occurred  thence- 

use,  and  m  general  uae  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  r^     ««*»i'i«?*  i;  *"V  » J"        ^*  ^^v  vu 

injury  to  the  property  of  ilmerican  dtirens.    Take  f<»rward  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  repubhc 

fdl  possible  precautions  to  protect  the  health  of  your  President  Barillas  received  on  April  21  a  tele- 

offlcersand  men.  particukrly  fh>m  yellow  fever  and  gram   from  President  Zaldivar,  in  which  he 

otiier  diseases  which  would  render  it  necessary  for  proposed  the  very  thing  on  account  of  which 

Je^  neSlIL^  "^  ^"^^  ^"^"""^  "  ''''''  ^e  Ead  risen  in  afms  a|unst  Barrios,  the  for- 

mation  of  a  Central  American  Union,  propoe- 

The  Mexican  Ifinister  of  State  and  Foreign  ingthat  representatives  of  the  five  aUteaaboold 

Affairs,  as  early  as  March   10,  sent  a  note  meet  at  Santa  Tecla,  Salvador,  on  May  16,  each 

throngh  the  Mexican  minister  at  Guatemala,  republic  to  send  five  delegates!    The  answer 

couched  in  moderate  and  polite  yet  decidedly  from  Guatemala  was  that,  as  the  presidency 

threatening  terms,  saying  that,  however  Mexi-  was  held  provisionally,  and  the  next  presiden* 

CO  might  regret  doing  so,  in  order  to  defend  its  tial  election  would  have  to  be  prepared  for, 

frontier  and  prepare  for  all  emerfcencies,  it  Gen.  Barillas  did  not  deem  the  moment  oppor- 

would  have  to  taice  such  military  steps  as  its  tune  for  a  movement  of  the  kind,  and  that  he 

interests  might  call  for.    On  March  18  Gen.  would  look  upon  it  as  premature ;  that  m  fact 

Alatorre  was  ordered  to  join  his  force  of  8.000  nothing  could  be  done  till  March  1, 1886,  when 

men,  with  7,000  troops  in  the  State  of  Micho-  the  new  Prewdent  would  have  been  elected, 

acan,  and  proceed  to  the  State  of  Chiapas,  bor-  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  meet    As  at  the 

derint;  on  Guatemala.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Barrios  same  time  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  Nicara- 

marched  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador  with  16,-  gnaand  Costa  Rica  had  suddenly  changed  their 

000  troops  and  38  field-pieces  and  intrenched  views  on  the  subject,  and  Zaldivar  was  well 

himself.    On  March  80  an  advance  was  ordered  aware  that,  after  thwarting  Barrios^s  scheme, 

under  the  command  of  Gen.  Francisco  Menen-  he  was  supremely  unpopular  in  Honduras,  he 

dez,  who  attfloked  the  forces  of  Salvador  under  bethought  himself  that  probably  his  career  as 

Gen.  Monterrosa,  10,000  men,  at  "El  Coco,"  a  public  man  in  Central  America  was  ended, 

and  after  a  short  resistance  the  latter  fell  back  and  that  the  best  be  could  do  would  be  to  leave 

upon  Chalchualpa.    The  same  night  the  Gua-  the  country,  rich  as  he  was,  with  his  weal^ 

temalans  made  an  unsuccesrful  attack  on  the  safely  invested  abroad.    This  plan  he  carried 
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oat  at  onoe,  delegating  the  presidency  to  Gen.  was  eqnally  raccessful  at  Oojntepeqae,  Gen. 

Figaeroa.    No  sooner  was  Gen.  Figneroa  In-  Miguel  Brioso,  in  the  opposite  ranks,  being 

stalled,  than  Gen.  Menendez,  a  Saivadorian,  killed,  and    Gens.  Parriltas  and  Monterrosa 

one  of  Gen.  Barrios^s  generals,  took  np  anns  made  prisoners.    On  Jane  21  Gen.  Lisandro 

against  him,  at  the  head  of  the  revolationarj  Letona  capitalated,  with  other  high  officers, 

forces  he  had  mastered  in  Salvador.    On  Jane  at  Amachapan,  and  the  Nioaragaan  forces,  after 

14  the  opponog  armies  met  at  Alpaneoa,  and  having  been  repeatedly  defeated,  were  van- 

the  force  of  Gen.  Menendez  was  victorioas,  qaished  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  returned  to 

capturing  the  next  day  the  important  town  of  their  country,  the  Oosta  Kicans  having  gone 

Ohalatenango,  while  simultaneously  Gen.  Rivas  home  long  before  without  firing  a  shot. 

H 

HAWAIIi]!  ISLAWDSy  a  group  of  islands  in  the  tims  in  various  stages  of  the  disease.    To  com-' 

Pacific  Ocean,  lying  mid^ray  between  Oalifor-  bat  the  fearful  rate  of  mortality,  the  Govern- 

nia  and  New  Zealand,  and  transected  by  tne  ment  makes  more  liberal  expenditures  for  the 

Tropic  of  Oancer,  inhabited  by  the  brown  Poly-  public  health  in  proportion  to  its  resources 

nesian  race,  and  organized  as  a  limited  mon-  than  that  of  any  other  nation, 

archy.    The  House  of  Nobles,  appointed  by  FloaBMS. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 

the  King,  and  28  elected  representatives  form  the  year  ending  March  81,  1885,  amounted  to 

with  the  ministers  the  Le^slative  Aissembly.  $1,487,890,  of  which  $520,086  were  collected 

The  reigning  monarch  is  Kalakaua  I,  born  in  from  customs,  $807,800  from  the  revenues  of 

1886,  elected  King  by  the  Legislature  in  1874.  the  Interior  Department,  $855,114  from  Inter- 

The  foreigners  elect  one  half  of  the  repre-  nal  taxes,  $184,600  from  a  loan ;  and  the  re- 

sentative  members  of   the  legislative  body,  mainder  from  fines,  fees,  stamps,  sales  of  Gov- 

The  ministry  is  composed  as  follows:  Minister  emment   property,  and  other  sources.     The 

of  Foreign  Affiura,  W.  M.  Gibson;  Minister  of  total  expenditures  were  $1,476,088,  of  which 

the  Interior,  Charled  T.  Gulick ;    Attorney-  $588,546  was  disbursed  in  the  Interior  Depart- 

General,  P.  Neumann;  Minister  of  Finance,  ment;  $829,872  in  the  Finance  Department; 

J.  M.  Kapena.    The  parliamentary  proceed-  $148,062   in  the  Attorney-G«nerars  Depart- 

ings  are  conducted  in  either  the  native  Ian-  ment;  $106,618  in  the  Foreign  Department; 

guage  or  in  English.  $119,491  in  the  Health  Bureau ;  $64,046  for  the 

The  area  of  the  islands,  eight  in  number,  is  civil  list,  and  the  remainder  for  other  purposes. 

6,677  square  miles     The  population,  according  The  public  debt  amounted  on  the  8l8t  of  March, 

to  the  census  taken  Dec.  24,  1884,  was  80,578,  1884,  to  $898,800.    The  Government  was  au- 

of  whom  51,589  were  of  the  male,  and  only  thorized  by  the  law  of  Aug.  5, 1882,  to  borrow 

29,089  of  the  female  sex.    The  population  was  in  the  course  of  the  ensumg  ^ree  years  the 

composed  of  40,014  natives,  17,989  Ohinese,  sum  of  $2,000,000  at  6  per  cent 

17,885  whites,  4,218  m6tis,  and  1,072  Japanese  The  Mexican  dollars  were  exchanged  for 

and  others.    Of  the  white  population,  2,066  gold  at    par    formerly  by  common    consent 

were  Americans,  1,282  Englisn,  1.600  Germans,  among  the  people,  the  bankers,  and  the  Gov- 

192French,  9,877  Portuguese,  778  of  other  na-  emment.     But  when  $1,000,000  of  the  new 

tioualities,  and  2,040  bom  in  the  country.    The  Kalakaua  dollars  were  coined,  banks  began  to 

number  of  immigrants  in  1884  was  7,654,  of  ask  a  premium,  which  rose  to  8  per  cent.    The 

emigrants  4,941.    The  capital,  Honolulu,  con-  Legislature  then  passed  a  law  to  enable  the 

tained  20,487  inhabitants.  Government  to  redeem  and  sell  for  bullion  all 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  islands  coins  in  circulation  except  United  States  gold 
since  the  census  of  1878  was  22,598.  The  na-  and  silver  pieces,  and  Hawaiian,  silver,  appro- 
live  population  during  the  same  period  de-  priating  $150,000  to  cover  the  loss.  The  Gov- 
creased  from  44,088  to  40,014.  The  Ohinese  emment  silver  certificates  were  made  redeem- 
increased  from  5,916  to  17,987,  the  Portuguese  able  in  gold.  The  act  went  into  force  Jan. 
from  486  to  9,877,  showing  an  increase  in  both  1,  1885,  and  the  premium  disappeared.  For 
classes  of  laborers  of  nearly  21,000.  There  larger  amounts  than  $10  only  United  States 
was  an  increase  of  790  in  the  American  colo-  gold  coins  are  legal  tender. 
ny,  899  in  the  British,  111  in  the  French,  and  CUnese  taaignitleBt — The  Planters' Labor  and 
in  the  German  1,828,  while  other  foreign  na-  Supply  Company  petitioned  the  Government 
tioualities  besides  the  above  increased  1,186,  in  188iB  for  permission  to  land  a  sufficient  num- 
the  Hawaiians  of  foreign  extraction  1,098,  and  her  of  Chinese  laborers  to  relieve  the  existing 
the  half-castes  798.  The  decrease  of  the  na-  stringency  in  the  labor  market  About  six 
tive  population  is  caused  by  small-pox  and  months  after  the  request  was  granted,  the  Pa- 
other  contagious  diseases  introduced  by  for-  cific  Mail  Steamship  Company  began  to  land 
eigners.  The  worst  scourge  of  late  years  is  Chinese  coolies  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month, 
leprosy,  which  was  first  brought  to  the  islands  The  Government,  the  people,  and  the  planters 
about  forty  years  ago.  The  leper  settlement  at  themselves  became  alarmed  at  this  influx.  For- 
Molokai  constantly  contains  about  1,500  vie-  eign  powers  pressed  the  Government  to  arrest 
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it,  and  consequently  the  permifleion  was  soft-  value  of  $2,619,511  were  entered  free  of  duty 

pended.     The  Government  then    negotiated  under  the  reciprocity  treaty ;  free  of  duty  by 

with  the  Japanese  Government  for  a  supply  the  civil  code,  $116,818;  paying  duty,  $^,- 

of  600  Japanese  agricultural  laborers  a  month  641 ;  bonded,  $188,847.    The  whole  of  the  ex- 

during  the  year  1885.    The  planters,  after  the  ports  went  to  the  United  States  except  a  qoar- 

suspension  of  Ohinese  immigration,  again  peti-  ter  of  the  wool  export,  sent  to  Australia,  a 

tioned  the  Government  to  allow  2,000  more  to  quantity  of  edible  fungus  exported  to  China, 

be  imported  as  soon  as  possible,  asserting  that  and  an  insignificant  export  of  rice  and  sogar  to 

they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  current  rate  South  America  and  the  Pacific  islands, 

of  wages  with  the  low  prices  then  ruling  in  NavlgatlMi  aad  CeBBukatlMu-— Of  239  vessels, 

the  sugar  market.    The  Government  refused  weighing  186,871  tons,  entered  at  Hawaiian 

this  request.    The  Chinese  immigrants  were  ports  during  1884,  there  were  191  American 

acknowledged  to  be  as  good  as  could  be  ob-  vessels,  of  185,618  tons;  29  British,  of  41,898 

tained.     The  objections  raised  against  them  tons;  4  German,  of  2,958  tons;  4  French,  of 

were  that  they  maintained  a  system  of  guilds  8,225  tons;  and  11  Hawaiian,  of  8,672  tons, 

by  which  they  were  able  to  control  the  price  The  merchant  navy  in  1884  numbered  58  ves- 

of  labor,  that  they  corrupted  the  native  wom-  sels,  including  12  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 

en,  and  •  that  their  shrewdness  and  thrift  en-  burden  of  9,826  tons. 

abled  them  to  wrest  from  the  natives  their  There  were  thirty  miles  of  railroad  in  op- 
lands  and  other  property.  Most  of  the  hnA-  eration  in  1884.  There  are  lines  of  telegraph 
ness  formerly  done  by  native  Hawaiians  has  and  telephone  wires  on  the  principal  islands, 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chinamen,  There  passed  through  the  post-office  c»f  Hono- 
and  the  European  traders  and  planters  began  lulu,  in  1888,  288,272  international  and  488,865 
to  fear  the  results  of  unrestricted  Chinese  domestic  letters. 

competition.  The  Legislature  voted  $800,000  Sigar  ftedacttmk — ^The  sugar-planters  of  the 
to  assist  immigration  generally,  with  a  prefer-  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  driven  by  the  su- 
ence  for  Japanese,  who  contract  for  three  gar  crisis  not  only  to  look  for  cheaper  labor, 
years,  receiving  their  passage  from  Japan  free,  out  to  study  economies  in  production  and  new 
Their  wages  are  $10  a  month,  with  board  and  processes  of  manufacture.  The  difiTasion  pro- 
lodging,  cess,  which  has  been  lately  introduced,  is  said 
taiMercei — The  totnl  value  of  the  imports  of  to  snve  10  per  cent,  more  sugar  than  the  old 
domestic  merchnndise  in  1884  was  $4,687,514;  method.  There  is  estimated  to  be  soil  enough 
the  total  value  of  exports,  $7,977,908.  The  in  the  kingdom  to  yield  under  favorable  con- 
principal  imports  were  agricultural  implements  ditions  an  annual  product  of  not  more  than 
and  hairdware,  of  the  vnlue  of  $285,991 ;  lum-  100,000  tons.  The  virgin  soil  has  been  cropped 
her,  of  the  value  of  $283,902;  machinery,  of  the  so  far  without  renewal  by  fertilizers, 
value  of  $211,172;  groceries  and  provisions.  HAITL  (For  details  relating  to  territorial 
of  the  value  of  $470,929;  clothing,  hats,  and  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  "  Annual  Cydo- 
boots,  of  the  value  of  $809,219 ;  cotton,  of  the  psedia  "  for  1888.) 

value  of  $191,102 ;  grain,  of  the  value  of  $184,-  GOTenneit.--The  President  of  the  Republic 
598 ;  and  flour,  of  the  value  r»f  $170,280.  The  is  Gen.  Salomon,  elected  for  seven  years,  dat- 
total  value  of  exports  was  $58,181  more  tlian  ing  from  1679.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  as 
in  1888.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  exports-  follows:  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  Com- 
tion  of  rice,  paddy,  molasses,  and  other  minor  merce,  Gen.  Damier ;  Justice  and  Public  Wor- 
articles,  but  an  increase  of  14,000  tons  in  the  ship,  0.  Madion;  War  and  Navy,  Michel 
exports  of  sugar,  which  amounted  to  142,654,-  Pierre;  Interior,  Ovide  Camen;  Public  In- 
928  pounds.  The  rice  export  was  9,498,000  strnction  and  Agriculture,  F.  Manigat 
pounds.  The  exports  of  sugar  during  the  first  The  United  States  Minister  Resident  at  Port- 
six  months  of  1885  amounted  to  121,873,875  au-Prince  is  Dr.  John  E.  W.  Thompson.  The 
pounds,  an  increase  of  81,227,578  as  compared  Haytian  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Mr. 
with  the  same  part  of  1884,  while  rice,  wool,  S.  Preston;  and  the  Haytian  Consnl-General 
and  other  articles  showed  a  continued  decline,  at  New  York,  Mr.  £.  D.  Bassett. 
The  supplies  of  domestic  produce  to  merchant-  Ctalns  against  Haytl* — The  message  of  the 
men  and  national  vessels  in  1884  were  estimated  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Dec  8,  oon- 
at  $89,740,  raising  the  total  value  of  domestic  tained  the  following  passage : 

exports  to  $8,067,648.  The  late  insurrectionaiy  movementB  in  Hayti  bav- 

The  imports  of  speoie  in  1884  were  $1,180,-  ing  been  quelled,  the  Oovenunent  of  that  reoablio 

860,  all  of  it  from  the  United  States ;  the  ex-  has  made  prompt  proviaion  for  a4jadicatiDg  losses 

nnrfju  wArA  ftft71  ART  suffered  by  foreiimera  because  of  bostilitieB  there,  and 

^  Hf  fl.f  fLol  r«!ll«L«^«aA  lmT./...*a  fl^^oA  f.^«  ^^  claiiTif.  of  Certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  wiU 

Of  the  totri  merchandise  imports  those  from  be  in  this  manner  detenniucd.   A  question  aroee  with 

the  united   otates  amounted   to  $8,867,685;  Hayti  during  the  past  year  by  reason  of  the  excep- 

f rom  Great  Britain,  $769,004 ;  from  Gemiany,  tional  treatment  ot  an*  Amencan  citiien.  Mr.  Van 

$226,648  ;  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Bokkelen,  a  resident  of  Port^Pnnce,  who,  on  suit 

$21,720 ;  from  other  countries,  $2,471.     Of  the  ^  Haytian  statute,  was  denied  wlief  securedto  a  na- 

imports  from  the  United  States,  goods  of  the  tive  Hayldan.    This  Government  asserted  his  treaty 
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ri|[fat  to  eqtud  traatment  with  luitives  of  H*yti  in  all 
ftmtB  at  law.  Our  oontentlon  was  denied  bjr  tbe  Hay- 
tian  Govemmont,  which,  however,  while  atill  profeee- 
inff  to  maintain  the  ground  taken  against  Mr.  Van 
B^kelen*9  right,  terminated  the  controversy  by  set- 
ting him  at  Uberty  without  explanation. 

Amy. — ^The  strength  of  the  regalar  army 
does  not  exceed  7,000  ofiSoers  and  men  Id  times 
of  peace,  nor  the  navy  one  man-of-war. 

FlUBMSi — The  pablic  indebtedness  consists 
of  a  foreign  debt  of  $7,507,884,  of  which 
$807,884  is  a  balance  dae  from  the  French 
debt  of  1826,  and  $7,200,000,  the  so-called 
Domingne  loan,  and  of  a  home  debt  of  $5,000,- 
000.  In  Jaly,  a  committee  of  French  holders 
of  Haytian  bonds  of  1875,  of  the  Domingne 
loan,  was  appointed  at  a  general  meeting  held 
at  Paris.  The  loan  consists  of  166,906  bonds, 
the  interest  on  which  is  40  francs  per  annnm, 
and  of  these  the  *'  Or^it  G^n6ral  Francais  *' 
only  placed  72,929  bonds  at  480  francs.  The 
first  coupon  f>illing  dne  on  Jan.  1,  1876,  was 
paid ;  bat  the  next  conpon  was  not  paid,  the 
Gk>vemment  stating  that  a  revolution  had  oust- 
ed President  Domingne  from  power.  By  de- 
cree of  July  9,  1877,  the  Government  declared 
that  it  only  recognized  the  72,929  bonds  above 
alluded  to,  and  simultaneously  reduced  the  500 
francs  nominal  value  of  each  bond  to  800 
francs,  and  the  interest  from  40  francs  to  18. 
The  period  during  which  the  debt  was  to  be 
redeemed  through  the  operations  of  a  sinking 
fund  was  reduced  from  forty  years  to  fourteen. 
By  a  subsequent  decree,  April  12,  1880,  the 
nominal  value  of  the  bonds  was  restored  from 
800  francs  to  500  francs,  and  the  interest  fh>m 
18  to  25.  Unpaid  coupons  during  the  three 
years  from  1876  to  1878  have  been  funded,  and 
pay  5  per  cent  interest.  On  Aug.  1, 1885,  the 
Haytian  Government  resumed  payment  of  the 
coupons,  paying  the  French  minister  at  Port- 
an-Prince  242,267  francs  on  account.  This 
payment  represented  the  third  quarter  of  1888, 
one  Sept  80  of  that  year,  with  promise  that 
all  other  coupons  will  be  attended  to  as  weU. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments during  the  fiscal  year  1882-^88  were : 

Flnanee  and  eommeroe $4M,686 

Foreign  Affairs 808,060 

WsrandNsyy 1,221,197 

The  Interior  and  PoUoe 1,159^14 

Jaatloe 898,099 

PabUo  Instniotlon 744^60 

Pnblle  Worship 09,875 

Agrteoltore 809,800 

Other  ontteyt 1,888,947 

Totrf $0,000,810 

The  chief  revenue  during  the  same  year  was, 


from  duties  on  imports,  $1,450,589,  and  on  ex- 
ports, $1,862,566. 

CMiBeroe.— During  the  fiscal  year  1888-^84, 
there  were  imported  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$4,240,168,  and  exported,  $7,400,242.  The 
principal  export  articles  were:  coffee,  log- 
wood, cocoa,  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  honey,  and 
drugs.  The  American  trade  with  Hayti  has 
been  as  follows: 


FISCAL  YSAR. 

IinpOTte  Itcui  Um 
United  tetM. 

DommUc  •xpcHa  to 
th*  United  StetM. 

1888L 

$8,971,515 
8,889,178 
9,471,480 

$8,109,788 
9,785,160 

1884 

1865. 

8,997,000 

CMfte, — ^Haytian  coffee  sells  lower  than  any 
other  kind  in  Europe  and  America,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  badly  prepared,  and  being,  more- 
over, mixed  with  black  berries  and  small  pieces 
of  stone.  Two  private  coffee-cleaning  estab- 
lishments have  lately  been  started,  one  at  Petit- 
GoAve,  and  the  other  near  Port  -  an  -  Prince. 
They  bur  the  coffee  in  tbe  shell  at  the  planta- 
tions and  then  prepare  it  by  machinery.  After 
a  while,  it  is  hoped,  such  establishments  will 
multiply,  and  Haytian  coffee  eventually  attain 
that  rank  abroad  which  it  is  entitled  to  if  its 
otherwise  good  flavor  as  a  beverage  be  conrid- 
cred.  In  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap,  Hay- 
tian coffee  is  picked  over  and,  being  freed  of 
stones  and  shriveled  berries,  it  commands  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  more  than  in  the  origi- 
nal state.  This  is  also  true  of  Haytian  cocoa, 
so  miserably  manipulated  on  the  plantations 
that  it  ranks  lowest  on  the  list,  while  with  a 
little  care  it  would  bring  as  much  money  abroad 
as  Bahia,  Pard,  Trinid^,  and  Guayaquil  cocoa. 

Sigar. — Sugar-planting  is  also  in  a  very  back- 
ward state,  ^though  at  the  time  when  Hayti 
was  still  a  French  colony,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  the  greatest  sugar-producing  country, 
and  the  quality  of  it  was  then  unsurpassed.  Tet 
there  is  some  inducement  to  cultivate  the  cane, 
ship  the  sugar  abroad,  get  it  refined,  and  re- 
import it  in  the  refined  state,  for,  if  identity 
can  be  proved,  it  then  enters  duty  free.  The 
duty  on  refined  sugar  is  five  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound  in  Hayti,  and  in  the  cities  none  but 
refined  sugar  is  consumed.  Oonsular  reports 
are  unanimous  in  saying  that  there  is  a  general 
lack  of  capital,  and  of  a  good  rural  police  force. 
The  cultivation  of  both  tobacco  and  the  ramie 
textile  plant  has  been  abandoned. 

€eaacm. — ^The  Haytian  trade  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1884  was  as  follows: 


PORTib 


Inportt. 


P0rt4Ui>PrliiM. 
Gape  Haytten.. 

JiAmel 

OftJM 

0<muItm 

Saint-MarG...  . 
F0tit-GoATe.... 
FtetiPaiz.... 
Aqato 


Total I     $8,951,868 


DntiM  ooUMted. 


$1,«98OT 

$699,688 

1,078^814 

848.884 

906.968 

40,184 

896351 

146,087 

801,400 

96,907 

194.069 

70,096 

97,8U 

49,504 

89,000 

45,788 

89,991 

80^848 

$1,954,581 


$1,769,104 
1,.'J81,447 
789,694 
590.700 
946,954 
494,029 
749,117 
908.460 
18M55 


$7,115,918 


$672,198 

1^95^7 

984,685 

185,011 

840,188 

96,086 

175,806 

100,808 

56,047 


$8,169,066 
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The  obief  articles  reported  during  1884  were  broken  rock  except  bj  breaUng  it  ap  hy  ao^- 
ooffee,  81,660  tons ;  cocoa,  691  tos« ;  cuttvn,  ceaaive  exploaiona  till  it  waa  fine  enon^h  to  b« 
7S0  tona;  logwood,  119,098  tone;  sugar,  277  carried  tiwaj  by  the  curreuta.  M.  Maillefcrt's 
tona;  wax,  4  tona;  bidca,  178  tuns ;  agavu-  operatioDB  reaulted,  b;  the  nse  of  6S0  chargea 
fiber,  1  ton;  lignam-vita,  317  tous;  lignum-'  oontainiug  74,192  poonds  of  powder,  at  a  coat 
ntfflgnm,14touB;  orange-peel,  181  tons;  hon-  of  $18,661,  in  removing  from  the  rocka  to 
ev,  146, 78C  litres ;  and  mabogany,  S,896,S41  an-  which  the;  were  applied  the  projecting  promi- 
perficial  decimetres.  nences  of  emaL  area,  but  were  of  litue  effect 

The  foreign  trade  in  the  same  year  was  dis-  when,  Blt«r  reschinf;  the  main  rock,  a  conajd- 
tribnted  aa  follows;  Importa  from  the  United  erable  extent  of  aurface  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
States,  &a  per  cent. :  France,  21 ;  German;,  9 ;  Tlte  depth  of  the  water  was  increaae'l,  on  Pot 
England,  15 ;  other  ooiintriea,  8.  Exports  to  Bock,  from  6  to  lB-8  feet ;  on  Frjing-Fan, 
France,  66  per  cent. ;  United  (itates,  14 ;  Ger-  from  0  to  16  feet ;  on  Way^B  Reef,  from  5  to 
many,  9;  England,  5;  Belginm,  3,  and  other  14  feet;  and  on  Shell  Drake,  from  8  to  18 
countries,  4.  feet.      Bald-Beaded  Billy  and  Hoyt'a  RockB 

BELL-GAli:,  HPIOTEHENTS  IT.  East  river  were  blown  into  deep  water.  The  depth  en 
forms  a  large  portion  of  the  water-front  of  New  Diamond  Reef  was  hut  sligiitlj  if  at  all  affect- 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  is  the  most  irapor-  ed,  and  no  effect  waa  produced  on  Rallet's 
tant  avenue  of  coastwise  trade  in  the  United  Point  Reef.  In  1862  Congress  apjiropriated 
States,  its  channel  is  scoured  by  strong  tides,  t-0,000  for  the  removal  of  obstructions,  and 
whicli  keep  it  permsnently  free  from  shoals  Major  Fraser,  by  MuUefert's  method,  increased 
of  sand  and  mud.  Since  the  partial  removal  the  depth  over  Pot  Rock  to  BO-6  feet.  In  1856 
of  the  obstractions  io  Hell-Gate,  a  heavy  for-  an  advisory  council  to  a  commission  on  the 
eign  trade  has  taken  this  route,  notably  the  renjoval  of  obstructions  in  Hell-Gate  recom- 
petroienm-traffic,  and,  with  the  completion  of  mended  a  plan  which,  aa  to  its  general  featarea, 
the  improvements,  the  East  river  will  afford  was  tubstantially  the  snmeasone  that  Lienten- 
a  convenient  acceas  f<ir  transLtlantic  steamers,  ant- commanding  Dsvis  had  proposed  in  1848. 
Its  value  will  be  still  furlhci'  enhanced  by  the  Instead  of  Maillelert's  process  of  surface-blast' 
opening  of  Harlem  river  to  tlie  Hudson,  prmia-  ing,  they  recommeudtd  drilling.  This  would 
rations  for  which  are  now  in  progress.  The  have  had  to  be  done  from  within  a  diving-bell, 
unobstructed  navigntion  of  East  river  would  which  was  impracticable  because  of  thecer- 
also  have  an  important  hearing  on  the  question  tain  disturbance  of  the  apparatns  by  currents, 
of  national  defense  in  case  ot  war.  It  would  and  the  liability  to  collisions  from  passing  vee- 
double  the  difficulty  of  biockeding  the  port  of  sels.  All  of  the  plans  so  far  proposed  seem  to 
New  York,  and  open  Long  Island  Sound  to  our  have  been  limited  to  removing  the  smaller 
larger  war- vessels.  The  obstructions  were  all  rocks  lying  in  the  channel ;  the  possibility  of 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  unother,  in  the  clearing  away  the  larger  reefs  was  not  yet  con- 
strait  called  Hell-Gate,  and   were  occasioned    ceived, 

by  numerous  reefs  encroaching  on  the  channel.  Work  wttk  Ibc  DriUlag-ecaw.— In  1866  the  en- 
and  the  violent  currents  to  which  they  gave  gineering  department  instructed  Oen.  John 
rise,  making  navigation  extremely  hamrdous.  Newton  to  make  an  examination  of  Hell-Gate, 
Early  Work. — A  process  of  surface- blasting  and  present  a  plan  end  estimate  of  the  opera- 
was  first  applied  by  M.MailIefert  in  1861.    Uia    tions  necesaary  to  improve  its  navigation.    A 

report  was  submitted  in 
January,  1867,  with  an 
estimate  for  removing 
the  reefs  hy  blasting, 
after  drilling  the  snr- 
foce  from  a  fixed  plat- 
form above  the  water. 
In  whatever  plan  might 
he  decided  npon,  it 
was  considered  eesen- 
tiol  that  the  drills, 
which,  to  avoid  inter- 
ference from  currents, 
were  to  he  worked  with- 
in iron  tubes  reaching 
DRiLLiHa-Kiow— DECS  FLiH.  from   the  platform  to 

tiie  rock,  should  be  at- 
method  consisted  riraply  in  placing  upon  the  tached  to  a  framing  kept  absolutely  fixed 
rock  a  charge  ot  gunpowder,  nsnally  of  126  while  the  drilling  was  going  oo  ;  and  ibat 
pounds,  in  a  tin  canister,  and  exploding  it  by  the  divers,  or  the  machinery  necessary  to 
the  voltaic  current.  The  weight  of  the  water  handle  and  remove  from  the  bottom  the  rock 
resting  npon  the  charge  increased  the  effect,  blasted,  should  be  protected  ftora  violent  cnr- 
No  means  were  provided  for  removing  the    rents.    It  was  proposed  to  aooomplish  the  lat- 
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teoting  K  8p&c«  of  160  feet  long  and  40  feet  the  bottom,  aod  establUbed  bj  letting  the  legs 
wid«,  witbia  wbiob  tbe  work  coold  go  on  nn-  go  to  tt^MSt  theniBelves  on  the  bottom.  Tlie 
interropted.  Another  roaohine  was  altema-  chaina  that  connect  it  with  the  scow  are  un- 
tiv«l7  saggested,  embodTiog  tbe  same  piinci-  along,  and  flexible  cooneotions  are  made  be- 
ple,  to  oonuat  of  an  iron  ubisson  or  cflinder,  twean  tbe  tops  of  the  drill-rods  and  the  piatoa- 
pointed  at  the  ends,  open  at  the  top  aod  bot-  rodaof  the  driving-engines.  These  connections 
torn,  and  hariog  self-adjnstabla  legs  to  aooom-  must  ho  fleiihle,  heoaose  the  dome  is  fixed  on 
modate  themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  the  the  bottom,  while  the  scow  holding  tlie  drill- 
rook,  and  to  sapport  it  and  keep  It  level.  The  onginea  is  oertaio  to  swing  for  short  distances 
top  of  this  straotnre  was  to  be  above  tbe  level  hack  and  forth.  When  thedrill-holeaareread; 
of  the  highest  tide,  and  to  be  framed  over  so  to  be  charged,  the  dome  is  lifted,  and  the  scow, 
as  to  form  a  platform,  on  whioh  the  machinerj  carrying  the  anapended  dome,  is  awuog  off  to 
oonld  be  plaoed,  and  from  whioh  the  opera-  a  safe  distance,  without  casting  loose  the  moor- 
tions  ooald  be  oondact«d.  It  was  important  inga.  The  charges  of  explosives,  in  tin'  casea 
to  have  it  adaptable  to  all  the  rocks  on  which  of  different  langths  to  auit  the  varjing  depths 
it  was  intended  to  operate,  whatever  their  of  tbe  drill-holes,  were  carried  to  the  spot  upon 
aixe  and  shape,  and  that  it  be  perfectly  stable  a  small  scow,  whence  the  diver  descended  to 
■gainst  the  action  of  the  oarrenta  without  be-  insert  them  into  the  holes.  The  leading  wires 
ing  anwieldj.  It  was  furthermore  considered  were  connected  with  a  batter;,  and  the  explo- 
neueasar;  to  fambh    it  with    a    protection  sion  was  made  with  invariably  certain  effecla. 

■irainsl.  nnlllainna   nrhUli  BmmhI  iT  HkiII    BkiA flnararinna  with  l-.ha 


gnard,  fooed  with  IrcA,  (arrounding  it  as  a  rial  which  bad  first  to  he  removed  with  a  dreds- 

Erotection  against  collisiona;  and  has  a  well-  ing-maohine,  after  which  all  of  the  ledge  that 

ole  83   feet  in  diameter.     The  c^ason   or  was  nncovered  was  attacked.    The  holes  were 

dome  is  a  hemisphere  80  feet  in  diameter,  drilled  from  T  to  IS  feet  deep,  4Hnchee  in  di- 

of  a  strong  iron  frame  covered  with  boiler-  ameter  at  the  top,  and  8^  incbes  at  the  bottom, 

iron.      It   is   open    at   the    bottom   and   top,  and  were  charged  with  from  80  to  GC  pounds 

and  provided  with  aelf-a^nstahle  legs  eo  ar-  each  of  nitro- glycerin.    Coenties  Reef  was 

ranged  aa  to  be  all  let  go  together  after  it  worked  upon  in  alternation  with  Diamnnd  Reef 

is  lowered.     This  oaisson  or  dome   is  simply  In  1371  and  completed  in  1BT6.     In  1872  work 

a  framework  affording  a  fixed  sapport  to  SI  was  begnn  on  Fryiog-Pan,  and  there  la  now 

tubea,  tbroogh  which  the  drills  operate.     It  22  feet  at  low  water.     Work  wna  prosecnted 

Is  canneot«d  with  the  scow  by  four  chains,  on  Pot  Rook  from  Ang.  S  till  Dec  28,  I8T3, 

communicating  with  four  hoiatinn-enginea,  by  dorinif  which  period  tliere  were  16  collisions, 

wbiob  it  is  lowered  or  raise<I.    The  acow,  hav-  The  depth  on  this  rock  is  now  24  feet. 

fng  the  dome  swung  by  chains,  is  anchored  Way's  Beef,  over  which  the  ori^rinal  depth 

over  the  rock  to  be  operated  npon.    The  diver  of  water  was  0  feet,  having  already  been  cleared 

then  goes  down  to  examine  the  bottom  and  see  hy  the  application  of  M.  M^tefert's  process 

that  the  position  is  favorable.    Tbe  position  of  siirface-blastiDg  in  1861,  and  ag^n  in  ISftO, 

of  tbe  scow  is  changed  by  lengthening  and  to  17}  feet,  was  operated  apon  f^om  Aug.  4, 
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1874,  to  Jan.  20,  1876,  uid  the  depth  of  water  were  excavatod,  till  SS  tonnels  and  10  galleriaa 

waa  increased  to  SO  feet  at  low  water.    The  were  oonstraot«d,  baring  an  aggr^ste  length 

rook  within  t^e  S6-foot  carve  Dieasnred  2SS  of  7,420  feeL    The  tunnels  were  from  17  to  2S 

feet  h)  length  by  115  feet  of  mazimom  width,  feet  high  and  from  9  lo  12}  feet  wide  at  the 

Two  handred  and  sizt7-two  holes  were  drilled  abaft,  and  tapered  off  in  both  dimenrions  u 

to  an  aggregate  depth  of  3,180*4  feet.  05  drill-  tbej'  went  out ;  and  the  galleries  were  from  IS 

blsata  and  16  eorfaoe-bksta  were  made,   and  feet  high  b;  9  feet  wide  down  to  nnaUer  di- 

10,792}  pounds  of  nitro  -  gljroerin  and    8f4  menEions. 

poonds  of  dynamite  were  used.  The  work  of  exoavatlon  was  began  in  Oe- 

Halffi  Beef.— For  the  remoral  of  Ballet's  tober,  1809.  and   terminated  in  Jane.  1676. 

Point  Beef  it  was  determined  to  employ  a  Deducting  tJie  time  lost  bj  snapcnidon  of  work 

process  of  andermining  the   rook  by  tunnels  doe  to  the  exhaustion  ot  current  approptia- 

and  galleriea,  from   which  mines  dionld    be  tions,  tbe  actual  period  consamed  in  ibia  work 

exploded  to  break  ap  tbe  whole  mass  of  the  was  fonr  years  and  four  months.    The  ^»- 

rook  ^t  once.    The  reef  in  question  was  in  the  propriations  were,  under  the  law,  devoted  to 

shapeofasemi-ellipse,  extending  720  feet  along  many  reefs  in  the  East  Biver  and  Hdl-tiate 

the  shore,  and  800  feet  in  breadth  into  the  beeidee  tbe  one  at  Ballet's  Point;  the  result 

channel;  and  the  aabio  contents  necesaary  to  being  that  the  work  was   rarely  prosecnted 

in  full  force  at  the 
latter  place.    As  soon 

finished,  tbe  work  of 
drilling  hulea  in  tbe 
roof  and  piers,  to  be 
charged  with  explo- 
dves,  waa  begtm. 
At  tbe  completion, 
Haroh  25. 1870,  then 
had  been  drilled  in 
the  roof  S,8T6  tbree- 
inob,  in  the  piers 
1,060  three-inch  sod 
2S6  two-inch  holes; 
the  tetal  length  of 
boles  drilled  being 
S6,64S  feet  of  three- 
inch  and  1,897  feet  of 
two-inch  holes.  Tbe 
proximity  of  the  reef 
to  babitetiona  at  As- 
toria, Ward's  Island, 
and  BhKkwell's  Isl- 

sary  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem    of     eiploiiim 
I    which,  effectioit  the 
work  of  demoliticm, 
wonld  do  no  damage 
I    to  life  and  property. 
j   It  was  evideDt,  if  to 
each  charge  ila  fall 
IB  Tunm,  ao  T  oapadty     of     iiiefiil 

work  in  breaking  up 

be  removed,  In  order  to  seonre  a  depth  of  26  the  rook  were  assigned,  regard  being  likewise 
feet  at  mean  low  water,  amounted  to  GB,B71  had  to  the  superincumbent  wught  of  water,  no 
cubic  yards.  The  reef  was  dangerona,  not  only  external  effect  of  moment  would  be  perceived 
in  itself,  bnt  also  on  acoonntof  the  eddies  to  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  also  evident  that 
whiob  the  tidal  currents  gave  rise  on  either  tbe  magnitade  ofthe  rock-wave  would  depend 
side  of  it.  Operations  were  began  here  in  greatly  upon  the  quantity  contained  in  mdi- 
July,  1809,  for  the  construction  of  a  coffer-  vidual  charges;  that  is,  if  80  pounds  were  r«- 
dam  between  high  and  low  watermarks;  and  q  aired  for  the  indiridual  charge,  the  vibration 
in  the  following  October  tbe  excavation  of  a  of  tbe  rook  would  be  much  irreater  than  if 
shaft,  conforming  in  sbape  to  that  of  the  dam,  these  charges  did  not  exceed  20  pounds.  It 
and  S2  feet  in  depth,  was  began.  Thence  ton-  was  known  that  80  pound  charge*  of  nitro- 
nels  radiating  through  the  rook,  with  trans-  glycerin,  fired  in  nambers  of  12  to  20,  did  not 
verse  galleries,  2G  feet  apart,  to  connect  them,    cause  a  destructive  wave.    Again,  the  rttt, 
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after  ^le  ezoTatioa,  be 
fiMted  witli  tbtt  roi 
through  the  pier*  as 
edge  of  the  roof,  it 
ferred  that  the  ihooli 
nted  in  the  rock  w 
dae  mainly  to  the  aha 
oeuar;  to  disrnpt  tt 
and  roof  from  their 
tioD  with  the  bed-rc 
not  to  the  oharfW  to  1 
the  roofed  piera.  T 
ountenta  of  the  roof  m 
were  48,180  onbio  ;a 
the  amoont  of  eX|doei< 


ValcftD  powder. 

Ojaiaut 

Towl  

Being  at  the  raW  of  0-7 
to  euh  oubio  yard. 
ploaivea  were  placed 
cartridge  -  oasea.  Th 
ber  used  waa  18,687, 
oeot.  beiog  £3  inches 
remainder  11  inolies  ii 
The  namber  of  holes 
was  4,427.  The  ajn 
siated  of  8,680  mine* 
batteries ;  each  l>ati 
Bigned  to  ISO  mi  net 
were  divided  into  8  g 
ao  each.  The  mines 
groap  were  connected 
tinaons  aeries,  and  a  1 
return  wire  to  the 
closed  the  oircniL  Tl 
were  fired  at  3  boars 
otes  e.  u..  Sept  24, 
1874,  and  there  were 
no  injurious  shocks 
in  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  water,  or  ander- 
grouod.  The  new 
facts  obtained  by 
this  eiperienoe  are: 
1.  That  an  nnlimiMd 
unouat  of  eiploaives 
distributed  in  blvt- 
boles  in  modarate 
charges,  piopoitiousd 
to  the  work  to  b«  done, 
thoroughly  oan&Dcd  ia 
the  rook,  and  tamped 
with  truer,  nu;  bo  Sml 

roundiii;  ob)eota. 

t.  That  an  unlimited 
namber  of  mines  may 
be  Bred  aimulluieoualy 
by  ]iaKdiu  elootric  our- 
renta  through  the  plal- 
Itnim-wim  bridges  of 
dstoDstors. 

Flaad  laA. — Snbatantiollj  the  same  methods  were  sank  from  the  ridge  of  the  rook,  wfaenoe 
aa  those  that  had  proved  effloient  npon  the  tbewbolereef — I,200feetin1engthandfl02feet 
Hallet'a  Point  Reef  were  applied  to  the  larger  in  width,  abont  nine  sores — was  nndermined 
and  more  formidable  Flooa  Bock.    Two  shafts    by  two  sets  of  parallel  galleries,  nmaing  at  right 
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angles  to  one  another.    The  piers  of  rock  were    a  oonoretion  of  bowlders  and  ahrils  formed 
about  IS  feet  aqaare  and  SO  feet  upart  from  cen-    npon  it.      Had  tlie  exoavatioos  at  an;  time 
ter  to  center.    The  roof  of  the  oross-galleriea,    broken  into  a  large  seam,  the  mine  would 
-~  wbiob  ran  at  right  angles    have  been  flooded,  and  all  the  work  and  proba- 

to  the  lines  of  atratifica-  hi;  many  lives  would  have  been  lost.  Occ»> 
tion,  was  blasted  down  as  eionallj  small  suams  were  met.  One  seam  was 
this  as  it  wonld  be  safe  to  10  inches  wide  and  100  feet  long ;  another,  from 
leave  it.  Considerable  risk  1  to  4  inches  wide  and  400  feet  long,  ertending 
was  incnrred  in  this  part  clear  across  the  reef,  carried  860  g^ons  of  wa- 
of  the  work,  from  the  dan-  ter  a  minate.  The  latter  was  dealt  with  after 
ger  of  the  rook's  cmmb-  protecting  the  completed  part  of  the  work  bj 
ling,  and  from  the  nneven  DoUding  across  the  gallery  a  door  capable  of 
and  oncertwi  thiokneas  of  vithstaading  the  preseare  of  the  water.  The 
the  roof.  The  average  seams  were  all  walled,  as  fast  as  they  were 
thickness  was  16'6  feet,  opened,  with  Portland  cement.  Tbe  total 
and  the  mimmnm  thick-    length  of  the  galleries  was  21,870  feet. 

The  galleries  were  excavated  to  depths  vary- 
ing with  the  uneven  surface  of  the  reef.  Tbe 
roof  was  then  drilled  with  holes  for  tbe  recep- 
tion of  tbe  explosive  cartridges.  The  holes 
were  sIsDled  opward  at  angles  varying  from 
76°  to  46°,  and  were  made  from  8  to  10  feet 
deep— except  where  the  exlstenc«  of  t 


open  to  tbe  river  made  it  impossible  to  obtiin 
the  depth  wanted— aod  of  safficient  c^Mcity 


a  a  rigid  two-and-a-half -in  eh  cartridge 
throughont  their  entire  length.  The  holee  were 
charged  with  mck-a-rock  as  the  principal  ex- 
plosive (see  page  S46).    The  mixing  was  done 
m  small  batcaes  on  Great  Hill  Rock,  in  a  lead- 
lined  trough,  and  the  explosive  was  packed 
at  once  into  cartridge-cases  H  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  24  inches  long,  made  of  oc^per 
neas  10  feet.    The  ezaot  thickness  ooald  not    0'006  of  an  inch  thick.     To  prevent  the  eor- 
be  ascertained  beforehand,  for  no  soandlogs    rosion  of  tbe  copper  by  the  chemical  action  of 
oould  disliogaiah  between  the  solid  rock  and    tbe  sulphareted  water  running  tbrongh  some 
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of  the  drill-bolM,  the  car- 
tridges   were    dipped     in 
melted  resin,  beeswax,  and 
tallov.  AAer  being  loaded, 
tber  were  sulderea  with  a 
Bteam  heated  iron,  were  re- 
moved as  fast  aa  they  were 
filled,  and  were  oarried  to 
the  mine  in  boies  contain- 
ing twentj  each ;  ao  tbat 
the  amount  at  mixed  ex- 
plosive  above  -  groond   at 
any  one  time  was  never 
enough  to  do  more  than 
local  dtuoBge  in  case  of  an 
aoddenC.   These  oartridfrea 
were  inserted  in  the  dnll- 
boles,  one  aiter  the  other, 
till  the  holes  were  filled, 
the  last  oartridffe  in  ever; 
case  being  filled  with  dy- 
namite,  witli   its   end  left  d 
to  project  about  six  inches,  E 
BO  that  it  might  receive  the  ^ 
fall  effeotof  thesbockfrom  ^ 
the  initial  charges  conneoC-  b 
ed  with  the  batterj.    This  ^ 
cartridge  is  IS  inches  long  E 
and  2i  inches  in  diameter,  3 
In  its  forward  or  projecting  I 
end  is  inserted  a  small  oop-  | 
per  shell  filled  with  fill-  ^ 
minate  of  mercorj.     The  _ 
other    cartridges,   charged  S 
with  raok-a-rock,  are  24                                                                                                           " 
inches  long  by  2i  inches  in                                                                                                           J 
diameti^r,  and  are  provided                                                                                                           8 
at  their  forward  ends  with  . 
a  falmicate  primer  which                                                                                                                         3 
la  inserted  after  they  are                                                                                                           K 
filled.  This  primer  consists                                                                                                           g 
of  a  fnlminate  exploder  in  _ 
a  copper  tabe  containing  | 
an  oance  of  No.  1  dyno-  S 
mite.     The  cartridges  are  S 
secnred  in  the  holes  by  di- 
vergent wires  at  their  low- 
er ends;  and  the  dynamite 
cartridge  is  also  fastened 
with  wooden  wedges.    The 
mice-exploder  consists  of  a 
brass  cyhnder,  eight  inches 
long  by  two  in  diameter, 
filled  with  dynamite.    In- 
closed within  the  dynamite 
is  a  (use,  the  wires  from 
which  pass  through  a  di- 
vided cork  in  the  month  of 
the  brass  cylinder.   It  con- 
sists of  a  copper  tnbe  nearly 
filled  with  SO  grains  of  fnl- 
minateof meronry.  Fitting 
in  the  open  end  of  this  tube 
is  a  second  tabe  contain- 
ing salphnr,  through  which 
peas  the  two  oondacUng- 
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wires,  they  bei&g  held  firmly  in  place  by  the  proper  moment^  a  ^aarter-inch  iron  rod  fonr 

ealphar.    The   inner  ends  of  the  wires  are  feet  long,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  small 

united  by  a  small  platinom  wire.    The  ends  roand  disk,  stood  with  its  point  in  the  hot- 

of  the  wires  are  then  sarrounded  with  fnlmi-  tom  of  the  glass.    It  was  long  enough  to  pais 

nate,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  tnbe  are  put  through  the  roof  of  the  batten-house.    A  80- 

together,  that  containing  the  wires  slippmg  grain  platinum  fase,  connected  with  a  small 

within  the  other.    The  entire  fuse  is  then  oov-  battery  at  Astoria,  was  laid  on  the  disk  and 

ered  wit^  gutta-percha.    The  passage  of  an  stack  on  with  a  lump  of  wax.    It  had  been 

electric  current  through  the  wires  heats  the  preyiously  determined  by  experiment  that  the 

platinom  bridge  to  redness,  and  causes  an  ex-  blow  struck  by  this  fase  on  exploding,  and 

plosion  of  the  fulminate.  transmitted  by  the  iron  rod,  woala  be  so  sharp 

'The  number  of  pounds  of  rack-a-rock  pat  as  to  pulverize  the  tumbler  and  yet  not  splash 

into  drill-holes  was  240,899 ;  of  dynamite,  42,-  the  mercury. 

831 ;  total,  282,780  pounds.  There  were  11,789  The  mine  was  flooded  by  two  nphons  of  13 
drill-holes  in  the  roof  and  772  in  the  pillars,  and  16  inches  respectively,  in  fifteen  honrs  and 
and  their  total  length  was  118,102  feet,  or  a  half,  ending  at  8.80  ▲.  m.,  Oct.  10.  The  ex- 
more  than  twenty  miles.  The  whole  amount  plosion  was  set  for  11  a.  m.,  Oct.  10,  butcTery- 
of  rock  to  be  broken  by  the  final  blast  was  thing  could  not  be  made  ready  and  tested  in 
270,717  cubic  yards,  covering  an  area  of  about  time  to  fire  at  the  appointed  moment.  The 
nine  acres.  The  primary  charges,  the  office  of  explosion  did  not  take  place  till  11.18,  which 
which  was  by  their  detonation  to  produce  the  caused  some  confusion  in  the  seismoscopic  ob- 
explosionof  the  charges  in  the  drill-holes,  were  servations.  The  whole  area  of  the  reef  was 
placed  alons  the  gdleries  at  intervals  of  26  shattered.  The  plan  of  making  the  excava- 
teet,  on  timbers  extending  from  wall  to  wall,  tions  large  enough  to  swallow  all  the  debri»  of 
and  consisted  of  two  24-inch  dynamite  car-  the  reef  and  leave  a  channel  deep  enough,  with- 
tridges  like  those  already  described  lashed  to  out  further  operations,  already  abandoned  at 
the  timber,  with  one  of  tiie  **  mine-exploders '^  ITaJlet^s  Point  as  more  expensive  than  dredging 
bound  upon  them.  The  entire  mine  was  di-  up  the  broken  rock,  was  never  entertained  at 
vided  into  24  independent  circuits.  TVithin  Flood  Rock.  -  Though  the  charges  all  exploded 
each  of  21  of  these  circuits  were  25  fuses  or  at  the  same  instant,  the  time  and  the  appear- 
mine-exploders,  while  three  circuits  contained  ance  of  the  effect  above  the  water-surface  va» 
22  fuBes.each.  A  wire  fi-om  the  battery  on  the  ried  according  to  the  strength  of  the  rock  and 
surface  of  the  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  the  depth  of  the  water.  There  was  no  loud 
led  from  one  fuse  to  the  next,  until  the  25  report,  and  no  dangerous  shock.  The  break- 
fuses  were  in  the  same  electrical  circuit,  and  ing  of  some  panes  of  glass  and  the  shaking 
thence  back  to  the  battery.  Bo  far  as  was  prac-  down  of  a  few  bricks  and  loose  ceilings  oonsti- 
ticable,  adjacent  charges  were  put  on  different  tuted  all  the  damage  that  was  done, 
circuits,  so  that  if  any  circuit  failed  throu^rh  Pending  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  dredg- 
fault  in  the  connections,  an  explosion  of  its  ing,  the  work  of  removing  the  rock  was  begun 
charges  would  still  be  insured  through  the  with  a  scow  belonging  to  the  Government,  as 
^mpathetic  actiqn  of  the  adjoining  charges,  soon  after  the  explosion  as  possible.  From 
The  whole  number  of  these  primary  charges  15  to  80  tons  of  rock  were  hoisted  out  daily, 
was  591.  Some  of  the  circuits  were  nearly  a  after  being  slung  by  divers  on  chains.  A  con- 
mile  long.  The  battery  consisted  of  sixty  cells,  tract  has  been  let  for  the  removal  of  80,000 
all  coupled  in  one  series,  each  of  which  had  an  tons  of  the  rock  at  $8.19  a  ton,  the  contractor 
electro-motive  force  of  1*95  volts  and  an  in-  to  do  his  own  surface- blasting.  This  is  less 
temal  resistance  of  O'Ol  ohm.  The  plates  than  the  price  for  which  rock  was  removed  on 
were  6  inches  by  9  inches — four  carbon  and  similar  terms  at  Hallet^s  Point.  The  contractor 
three  zinc  plates  in  each  cell,  separated  by  a  has  two  grapples  at  work,  and  is  removing  an 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  ordinary  bichromate  average  of  about  120  tons  a  day.  As  a  whole,  the 
solution  was  used.  The  poles  were  constituted  cost  of  mining  a  cubic  yard  of  rock  has  been  re- 
of  two  large  mercury  cups,  into  one  of  which  duced  84f  per  cent,  from  the  cost  of  doing  the 
were  dipped  the  24  lead  wires,  while  the  24  same  work  at  Hallet^s  Point.  The  total  cost 
return  wires  terminated  in  a  third  cup.  Be-  of  the  work  done  on  Flood  Rook,  including 
tween  this  third  cup  and  the  remaining  pole  the  final  blast,  amounts  to  $2.99  a  cubic  yani 
of  the  battery  stood  the  apparatus  for  closing  of  the  whole  amount  of  rock  broken,  or  $5.66 
the  circuit  It  consisted  of  a  stout  iron  cup  less  than  the  cost  of  breaking  Ballet's  Point 
containing  mercury,  in  which  sat  a  thin  glass  A  considerable  part  of  this  gain  will  be  ex- 
tumbler  iJso  partly  filled  with  mercury.  Two  pended  on  the  proportionately  larger  amount 
large  strips  of  copper  connected  the  mercury  of  dredging  to  be  done.  The  net  result,  how- 
in  the  iron  cup  with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  ever,  will  show  an  improvement  of  not  less 
and  that  in  the  glass  with  the  cup  containing  than  80  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  the  final 
the  retui*n  wires.  To  close  the  circuit  through  blast  at  Hallet's  Point  was  $81,092.24 ;  at 
the  fuses  it  was  only  necessary  to  break  the  Flood  Rock  it  was  only  $106,509.98,  though  the 
tumbler  so  as  to  let  the  mercury  in  it  mix  blast  wss  5'6  times  as  large.  The  progress 
with  that  in  the  iron  cup.    To  do  this  at  the  with  the  dredging  gives  promise  that  an  18* 
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foot  channel,  400  feet  wide,  over  the  worst  the  Grand  Trank  Railway,  ooncladed  a  red- 
part  of  the  reef,  may  he  cleared  oat  hy  spring,  procity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  ini- 
If  the  f ands  are  supplied  as  needed,  the  aredg-  tiated  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  Reform 
ing  can  all  be  completed  in  three  years.  party  became  divided  on  the  question  of  the 

In  the  map,  the  white  margin  around  the  secalarization  of  the  clergy  reserves,  which 

shores  represents  the  parts  that  have  less  than  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  government 

26  feet  of  water  at  mean  low  tide.    The  work  Mr.  Hincks  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  abo- 

done  or  to  be  done  is  thus  summarized.  lition  of  the  seignorial  tenure,  which  prevailed 

Negro  Point  (1) :  To  be  undermined  and  cut  Off  on  in  Lower  Canada,  but  that  question  was  not 

a  line  with  the  Sound-entiunoe  wharf.    Holmes  Bock  brought  to  an  issue  daring  his  term  of  office. 

(2)  and  Hog-Back  (8)  to  be  finished  with  a  aea-wall.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Barba- 

Fryinff-Pan  (4),  PotBock (6)  reduc^ to 24 leet  below  ^^^  ^^  ^^    Windward  Islands,  which  was  a 

mean  low  water.    Way's  Reef(6)L8hell  Drake  (7),  „^„  ^^r^^^r..^  :«  »i»^  n^i.^ni<.i  nm^i^  ii^  Ki^i«.<* 

reduced  to  the  depth  of  26  feet    ballet's  Point  (8)  new  departure  m  the  Colonial  Office,  he  being 

entirely  removed  to  the  depth  of  26  feet    Heel-Tao  the  first  colonial  statesman  to  receive  a  colonial 

(9),  broken  to  26  feet,  dredged  to  22  feet    Great  Miu  governorship.     Gk)vemor  Hincks  paid  consid- 

Book  (10),  Little  MiU  Bock  (11),  connected  by  a  dike :  erable  attention  to  the  West  Indian  labor  qnes- 

I^WrS!:^'-d^hi^S^.(l4^^^^  t^'  ^\r:^  ^^^^^  <>«  ^he  governors  to 

brokei  to  80  feet ;  16  now  being  remo Jed  to  open  the  champion  the  anti-slavery  party.    He  provoked 

Middle  Channel  at  once,  and  the  remainder  afterward  an  angry  controversy  by  his  contention  that 

to  full  depth.    Bylander 8  Reef  (16}  to  be  embanked,  free  labor  was  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  and 

Bread  and  Cheese  (17)  has  been  embanked.  ^jb^t  Barbadian  property  had  improved  in  value 

HINCKS,  Sir  FRANCIS,  a  Canadian  statesman,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.    In  1861  he  was 

bom  in  Oork,  Dec.  14, 1807 ;  died  in  Montreal,  appointed  Governor  of  British  Guiana.   He  was 

Aug.  18,  1885.     He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  knighted  in  1862.    Sir  Francis  was  pensioned 

Thomas  Diz  Hincks,  of  BelfSast,  an  eminent  by  the  Imperial  Govemmentw  and,  retarning 

scholar.    After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  to  Canada,  entered  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Cabi- 

Hve  years  to  a  Belfast  firm  of  shippers,  and  net  as  Minister  of  Finance.  He  retired  in  187S, 

carryinf^  on  basiness  in  Liverpool  for  one  year  became  president  of  a  bank  that  failed,  and 

as  janior  partner  in  a  firm  of  commission-  nnderwent  a  criminal  trial,  which  resulted  in 

merchants,  he  in  1832  settled  in  Canada  and  his  vindication.    He  died  of  smaU-poz. 

opened  a  warehoase  in  York  (now  Toronto).  HOLLANDt    See  Nethbblands. 

He  became  secretary  of  a  mutual  insurance  HONDCftAS,  a  republic  in  Central  America, 

company,  and  cashier  of  the  People^s  Bank.  Area,  89,600  sqaare  miles;  popiUation  in  18d5, 

As  accountant  of  the  commission  appointed  to  861,700. 

investigate  the  Welland  Canal  frauds,  he  came  GoTeruient— The  President  is  Gen.  Lois  Bo- 

Srominently  before  the  public ;  bat  he  himself  gran,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Nov.  27, 1887. 
ated  his  career  as  a  pablic  man  from  his  pub-  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min- 
lication  of  the  Toronto  "  Examiner  "  in  1888.  isters :  Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture,  Licen- 
This  paper  advocated  responsible  government,  ciado  Don  Ger6nimo  Zelaya ;  Justice,  Public 
and  the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves.  Works,  and  War,  SenorR.Alvarndo;  Interior, 
Mr.  Hincks  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Sefior  A.  Gomez ;  Finance,  Sefior  F.  Planas. 
princinles  generally  of  the  Reformers,  and  was  The  United  States  Minister  is  Hon.  H.  C. 
dectea  by  the  Reformers  of  Oxford  County  Hall,  resident  at  Guatemala,  and  the  Oonsol- 
a  member  of  the  first  Union  Parliament.  The  General  at  New  York,  Mr  F.  Valentine.  The 
Reform  party  was  then  in  opposition.  Mr.  Consul  at  San  Francisco  is  Mr.  John  J.  Wright 
Hincks  became  dissatisfied  with  the  factions  The  American  Consul  at  Raatan  and  TmjUlo 
tactics  of  his  political  friends,  and  on  June  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Burchard. 
22,  1842,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament  on  ColanlzatlM* — The  Government  granted  to 
the  occasion  of  accepting  office  as  Inspector-  Mr.  Otto  Znrcher  9,000  oaballerias  of  Govern- 
General.  He  was  re-elected,  and  was  subse-  ment  land  for  purposes  of  settlement  and  the 
quently  joined  in  the  ministry  by  his  former  privilege  of  exporting,  duty  firee,  for  ten  years, 
political  associates,  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine.  all  that  the  new  colony  may  produce. 
This  ministry  resigned  on  account  of  the  pe-  In  November  the  Government  conferred  the 
collar  notions  of  responsible  government  enter-  necessary  authority  on  Don  Daniel  Qair6,  ap- 
tained  by  the  Governor,  I^rd  Metcalf.  Mr.  pointing  him  Inspector  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
Hincks,  being  defeated  at  the  general  elections,  the  region,  to  form  a  settlement  out  of  the 
once  more  went  into  Journalism  and  established  semi-civilized  Indian  tribe  of  the  Yoros,  with 
the  Montreal  '^Pilot,^'  a  Reform  paper,  which  the  privilege  of  importing,  daty  free,  whatever 
he  successfully  conducted  for  four  years.  In  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  the  new  settle- 
December,  1847,  he  was  again  elected  by  his  ment  of  Toromay  stand  in  need  of. 
old  constituents,  and  became  Inspector-General  Ftiances.— The  budget  estimate  for  1885  was 
in  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  government.  On  reduced  to  $881,949.  At  the  same  time  the 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry  in  1851,  Mr.  income-tax,  which  had  been  decreed  on  May 
Hincks  was  sent  for  to  form  a  ministry.  The  80,  when  war  was  threatening,  affecting  all  in- 
Hincks  Morin  government  subsidized  a  line  of  comes  of  $200  a  month  and  npVurd,  was  re- 
Atlantic  steamers,  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  voked  in  October.    A  congresadonal  committee 
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was  also  appointed,  by  virtue  of  a  vote  bearing 
date  March  5,  to  investigate  the  alleged  frands 
on  the  pnblio  exchequer,  of  which  ex-President 
Marco  Anrelio  Soto  is  accused. 

Baltarwris.  —  Mr.  Hungerford,  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Honduras, 
has  surveyed  the  line  to  connect  Truiillo 
•with  Juiticalpa,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles.  The  concession  to  build  tliis  line  was 
given  to  a  New  York  syndicate.  Work  haa 
been  proceeding  on  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Honduras  Railway,  which  is  to  connect  Tru- 
jillo  with  Puerto  Cortes,  or  any  point  on  the 
frontier  of  Guatemala,  for  which  the  conces- 
sion was  obtained  in  1884,  and  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  in  September,  1887. 
Liberal  inducements  are  also  held  out  by  the 
Government  to  hanafde  settlers  from  abroad 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  which  even  now 
is  very  important  as  a  fruit-growing  region, 
whence  an  active  export  is  going  on  to  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  of  bananas  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  especially  from  the  island  of  Bonaca, 
where  there  are  extensive  cocoannt-walks,  and 
from  which  point  bananas  are  also  shipped  in 
great  quantities  to  American  ports. 

TnnivartatiM.— In  October  the  Government 
made  a  contract  with  Don  Eduardo  Busquet 
for  the  establishment  of  a  coasting-line  of 
steamers  on  the  northern  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Government  aJso  took  vigorously  in 
hand  in  1885  river  improvements  and  the  dig- 
flpng  of  canals  to  connect  rivers  in  the  repub- 
uc  Thus  a  contract  was  made  with  George 
W.  Shears  to  deepen  the  Ulua  and  Blanco  riv- 
ers, so  that  they  may  be  navigable  to  a  point 
called  La  Iraprenta.  A  similar  contract  was 
made  with  Waldemar  Allstrom  and  Don  Miguel 
Luis  Aguilera,  for  the  deepening  of  the  Aguan 
river  all  the  way  to  a  locality  called  La  Lima, 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Yoro. 

TtlaeMi — The  Government  has  made  efforts 
to  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  To- 
baoco-seed  is  allowed,  by  decree  of  October, 
1886,  to  enter  the  country  duty  free.  The 
tobacco-tax,  which  planters  have  to  pay,  is 
$8  for  every  hundred  pounds  produced,  and 
the  tax  on  cigars,  which  manufacturers  have 
to  pay,  is  $1  a  thousand. 

IDmsi — Gk>ld  and  silver  mining  enterprises  in 
Honduras,  in  which  American  companies  are 
engaged,  are  becoming  more  profitable.  There 
are  five  I7ew  York  companies. 

The  October  report  of  the  Yuscar4n  Mining 
Company  stated  tnat  the  company  had  already 
expended  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  that 
a  shaft  had  been  sunk  about  140  feet.  It  is 
proposed  to  sink  this  sha^t  400  feet  before  driv- 
ing to  connect  with  the  main  Guayabillas  vein. 

The  report  of  the  ParaSso  Reduction  Com- 
pany, of  Dec.  1,  mentions  the  purchase  and 
erection  of  a  large  roastintr-f  nrnace.    The  com- 

Cr  also  purchased  the  **  Ultimo  '^  and  '*  Coco  " 
niofi,  t)oth  necessary  to  control  the  water 
of  the  Qaebrada  Grande  River  and  for  milling 
facilitiefi ;  furthermore,  the  ingenio  of  Daniel 


Fortin,  the  largest  and  best-equipped  native 
reduction-works  in  that  district.  Engineers 
were  engaged  in  a  complete  survey  of  the 
whole  water  system  of  the  district.  By  secur- 
ing the  immense  water-power,  thousands  of 
tons  of  ore  could  be  made  available  daily  for 
treatment  at  a  profit. 

The  development  of  the  Santa  Elena  mines 
uncovered  such  a  mass  of  gold-bearing  quartz 
that  it  was  considered  best  to  introduce  stamp- 
ing machinery  at  the  Paraiso  rednction-works, 
and  treat  it  as  a  free  milling  of  ore  by  plate 
amalgamation.  Maddnery  for  a  forty-stamp 
mill  complete  was  shipped  in  August  from  Cin- 
cinnati, to  be  in  place  on  Marcii  1,  1886,  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  Paraiso  reduction- 
plant  about  100  tons  a  day.  There  were  made 
at  the  Santa  Elena  mine  three  very  rich  dis- 
coveries in  the  month  of  September — veins  with 
the  usual  good  average  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
rich  threads  in  the  center  of  the  veins. 

The  general  report  made  by  Don  Adolfo  Zu- 
riga,  Attorney-General  of  Honduras,  in  Sep- 
tember, dated  from  Tegucigalpa,  says,  **  Witn- 
in  the  next  six  months  there  will  be  very  con- 
siderable qaantities  of  gold  and  silver  shipped 
to  New  York  from  here,  and  within  two  years 
Yuscar6n  will  be  such  a  mining  center  as  will 
equal  any  mining  district  in  America." 

€Miaem«— The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  from  Central  America : 
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The  average  trade  movement  in  1888  and 
1884  was  distributed  as  follows : 
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HUGO,  TICTOB-MARIE,  a  French  author,  born 
in  BesauQon,  Feb.  26, 1802 ;  died  in  Paris,  Hay 
22,  1885.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Count  Jo- 
sepb-Leopold-Sigisliert  Hugo,  a  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars  and  a  military  writer  of  reputation,  and 
8ophie  Tr6buchet^  the  daughter  of  a  ship-own- 
er of  Nantes.  His  father  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest volunteers  of  the   revolutionary  army, 
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and  his  mother  wu  a  rofaliat  in  her  Bympa-  defense  at  Thionrille  in  tlie  invadon  of  1814, 
thies,  snd  hed  abared  ia  the  dangera  of  the  Madame  Hugo,  who  nsed  bi  wear  green  shoet 
Vendean  insarreoUoD  ;  so  that  he  spoke  of  in  order  to  keep  the  imperial  color  onder  her 
himself  as  born  with  both  royalist  and  iiupo-  feet,receivediniirk8of  favor  from thereturning 
rial  aspirations.  He  alladed  freqaentl;  to  the  Bourbons;  and  during  the  Hundred  Dajs  her 
antiquit;  of  his  race,  bnt  bis  paternal  grand-  husband  separated  from  her  and  took  cliarge 
father  was  a  master  builder  at  Nanc;,  and  of  the  education  of  hia  eona.  He  sent  them  to 
made  no  pretensions  to  uobilitj.  He  was  a  a  boarding-school,  where  they  remained  until 
feeble  child,  and  when  abont  ris  weeks  old  he  ldl8,  attending  a  oonree  of  philosophj,  phjs- 
wa«  carried  to  Elba,  where  his  father's  regi-  ioa,  and  mathematios  at  the  Coll^^  of  Loaie  le 
meat  .was  stationed,  and  there  and  in  Uorsi-  Grand.  Yiotor  showed  great  aptitude  for  malh- 
oa  he  remained  three  jeara.  The  two  sac-  emstioa,  bet  he  preferred  poetrj  to  all  else,  and 
oeeding  fears  his  mother  passed  at  Paris  with  devoted  bis  leisure  time  to  it.  He  began  to 
her  children.     Bhe  then  went  with  them  to  It-    write  verae  at  ten  jean  of  age,  and  at  thirteen 

alj,  where  her  hasband,  at  that  time  Col. 

Hugo,  was  goremor  of  tlie  prorince  of  ' 
Avellino  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea.  The 
f  atore  poet,  acoording  to  his  biographer^ 
plajed  about  the  foot  of  Vesiiviua,  and 
shuddered  at  the  stories  of  the  celebrated 
bandit  known  as  Fra  Diavolo,  whose  band 
hia  father  broke  nn.  In  1809  Madame 
Hogo  returned  to  Paris  with  her  family 
and  lived  in  an  old  house  with  a  high- 
walled  garden,  where  Victor  played  and 
Btadied  with  his  brothers,  who  afterward 
achieved  distinotioo  in  literatare,  and 
with  the  girl  wlio  became  his  wife.  He 
was  taught  bj  an  old  married  priest,  and 
by  Qeu.  La  Horie,  who  had  oeen  oom- 
promised  with  Uoreau,  wae  for  several 
years  nnder  the  gnrveillance  of  the  im- 
perial police,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Hugo  household,  where  he  was  aoons- 
tomed  to  sit  with  the  boy  upon  his  knee 
and  read  with  him  Polybioa  and  Tacitus. 
The  hiding-place  of  La  Horie  was  dis- 
covered and  he  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned, escaping  only  to  take  part  in  en 
iDBurrectirin,  in  which  he  perished ;  and 
this  incident  is  supposed  to  have  aided 
the  mother's  iofluence  in  giving  the  poet's 
minj  its  first  royalistic  tendency.  In  the 
spring  of  1811  Madame  Hugo  went  to 

Spain,  whither  her  hasband,  tlen  general  ricraa  bdoo. 

and  maj^hal  of  the  palace,  had  accom- 
panied King  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1809.  The  rhymed  abont  Roland  and  his  chivalry.  Dur- 
journey  was  not  made  without  {>eril,  among  ing  the  four  following  years  he  composed  mal- 
daserted  villages  and  desperate  bonds  of  guer-  titudioons  verses  in  the  classic  style,  hia  more 
rillas.  The  family  took  np  its  residence  at  Ma-  important  efforts  being  the  tragedy  of  "  Irta- 
drid  in  the  Maoerano  Palace,  and  the  boys  were  mdne,"  celebrating  under  an  Egyptinn  dispraise 
placed  in  the  College  of  Nobles,  where  they  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons;  the  drama  of 
remuned  a  year,  and  it  was  int«nded  that  "In^deCastro/'andthreeactaof anunSnished 
Victor  should  become  one  of  the  pages  of  tragedy,  "  Athelie,  on  les  ScandinHviens."  A 
the  Ring;  but  the  prospects  of  the  new  mon-  poem,  "Siir  les  avantagea  de  I'^tude,"  rabmit- 
archy  oontinned  to  be  so  stormy  that  Madame  ted  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Hugo  returned  to  Paris  with  her  younger  aons,  Academy  in  1817,  was  mentioned  with  honor, 
Eagene  and  Victor,  taking  np  her  former  resi-  and  would,  it  is  said,  have  been  crowned  if  the 
dence.  and  committing  the  education  of  the  author  had  not  spoken  of  himself  in  the  dosing 
boys  to  their  former  teacher.  There  was  little  line:)  as  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  aroused  the 
religion  mingled  with  their  instmctioD,  for  their  suspicions  of  the  Jndges,  who  feared  a  nys- 
mnther  was  less  religions  than  loyal.    Qen.    tification. 

Hugo  returned  from  Spain  after  the  overthrow  Oen.  lingo  had  Intended  hia  son  Victor  for 
of  the  Bonaparte  kingdom  a  poor  man,  as  he  the  profession  of  arms,  but  in  1618  be  yielded 
had  purchased  an  estate  there  which  was  con-  this  point  and  allowed  the  young  poet  to  ^ve 
flscatad.    He  afterward  conducted  the  famous    up  the  prq}ect  of  entering  the  Soole  Polyteeh- 
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niqoe  and  devote  bimeelf  to  literatare.  His  tion  of  the  former  was  forbidden  by  the  oen- 
odes  on  *^  La  statae  de  Henri  IV,*'  '*  Les  sor ;  the  latter  was  accepted  in  October  and 
▼ierges  de  Verdun,"  ''Molse  sor  le  NiV*  were  played  Feb.  26,  1880,  and  met  with  a  brilliant 
crowned  at  the  Floral  Games  of  Toalonse.  The  sacceas,  a  motley  crowd  of  the  enthusiastic  dis- 
first  he  wrote  in  one  night  while  watching  oiples  of  the  romantic  school  gathering  to  sup- 
by  the  bedside  of  his  sick  mother,  who  had  fall-  port  it.  Hugo  appealed  to  Charles  X  from  the 
en  asleep  regretting  that  he  had  not  entered  action  of  the  censor  in  the  case  of  '*  Marion  De- 
for  the  prize.  His  poetry  from  1818  to  1822  lorme,"  but  the  King  sustained  the  critic  and 
was  royalist  and  religious  in  tone,  and  he  be-  tried  to  soothe  the  poet  with  a  pension  of 
came  Uie  literary  idol  of  royalist  society  and  4,000  francs,  which  was  rejected.  The  play 
gained  from  Chateaubriand  the  title  of  ''^er^ant  was  represented  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  as 
MuhlimeJ*^  Ohateaubriand  also,  when  appoint-  soon  as  the  government  of  Charles  X  had  passed 
ed  ambassador  to  Berlin,  offered  him  a  place  away.  Nov.  22,  1882,  '^  Le  roi  s'amuse  ^  was 
as  attaehS,  but  he  declined  it,  as  he  did  not  brought  out  at  the  Th^Atre  Franks,  played 
wish  to  leave  his  mother.  In  1821  Madame  once,  and  then  interdicted,  ostensibly  on  the 
Hugo  died,  and  in  1822  Victor  married  Made-  ground  of  its  immorality,  but  possibly  because 
moiselle  Ad^le  Foncher,  whom  he  had  loved  it  tended  to  bring  kings  into  contempt.  The 
from  childhood.  Under  an  old  agreement  of  the  poet  appealed  to  the  courts  against  the  or- 
fathers,  the  children  had  been  pledged  to  each  der  forbidding  the  representation  of  his  play, 
other  before  they  were  bom ;  but  the  match  had  but  his  appeal  was  dismissed,  and  he  then  re- 
been  opposed  by  both  families  on  account  of  the  signed  the  pensions  continued  to  him  from  the 
Touth  and  poverty  of  the  parties  to  it.  In  1828  former  government.  ^^Lucrdce  Borgia'' and 
Hugo  received  from  Louis  XVIII  a  pension  of  **  Marie  Tudor,"  dramas  in  prose,  were  repre- 
1,000  francs,  granted,  it  is  said,  for  the  singular  sented  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  in  1888 ;  *'  An- 
reason  that  the  poet  bad  written  a  letter,  which  gelo,"  also  a  drama  in  prose,  at  the  Th^Atre 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  offering  sliel-  Fran^ais  in  1885 ;  **  Ruy  Bias,"  at  the  Porte 
ter  to  a  youthful  comrade  named  Delon,  con-  Sunt-Martin  in  1888;  and  *'Les  Burgraves," 
demned  for  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  his  last  drama,  was  brought  out  in  1848.  **£&- 
Saumur.  This  generous  boldness  on  the  part  meralda,"  an  opera,  had  failed  shortly  after 
of  the  young  royalist  poet  touched  the  King's  the  success  of  ^*  Angelo."  In  the  mean  while 
fancy.  Hugo  founded  a  journal,  "  Le  Con-  he  was  not  idle  in  other  departments  of  liter- 
servateur  litt^raire,"  in  connection  with  his  ary  labor.  *'  Le  dernier  jour  d^un  Condamn6  " 
brothers  and  several  friends  in  1819,  and  in  it  was  published  in  1829.  It  is  an  analysis  of 
many  of  his  earlier  poems  appeared.  The  first  the  last  hours  of  a  man  condemned  to  death, 
volume  of  *'  Odes,"  which  in  the  edition  of  and  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  literary  purpose. 
1826  was  entitled  **  Odes  et  ballades,"  was  aiming,  as  it  does,  at  the  abolition  of  capital 
published  in  1822,  a  mean-looking  little  book,  punishment.  In  March,  1881,  was  published 
which  won  literary  success  and  the  praiae  of  the  great  middle-age  romance,  *'  Notre  Dame 
the  King;  ^^Han  d'lslande,"  in  which  a  love-  de  Paris,"  and  in  the  same  year  a  volume  of 
idyl  supposed  to  represent  his  own  story  is  poems,  '^Feuilles  d'automne."  In  1884  ap- 
given  in  gloomy  setting,  appeared  in  1828 ;  the  peared  "  Claude  Gueux,"  a  second  attack  on 
second  volume  of  ^*Odes"  in  February,  1824;  the  death- penalty,  and  the  *^£tude  sur  Mira- 
'*  Bug-Jargal,"  written,  it  Is  said,  on  a  wager,  beau.'^  ^*  Chants  du  cr6puscnle"  was  published 
in  fifteen  days,  in  1818,  and  first  printed  in  in  1886;  "Voix  int^rieures,"  in  1887;  "Les 
"Le  Conservateur,"  came  out  in  book-form  in  rayons  et  les  ombres,"  in  1840;  "Lettres  sur 
January,  1826;  and  the  third  volume  of  "Odes"  le  Rhio,"  picturesque  sketches  of  travel,  in 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  After  the  pub-  1842.  So  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  the 
lication  of  "  Han  d'Islande  "  the  author  was  classic  and  royalist  youth  had  developed  into 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  romantic  and  revolutionary  man : 
received  a  second  pension  of  2,000  francs.  In  **  Fiddle  enfln  au  Banff  qu*ont  vend  dans  ma  veine, 
December,  1827,  Hugo  published  "  Cromwell,"  Mon  pAre  vieux  soldat,  ma  mire  Vend^one ! " 
an  unplayable  drama,  in  the  preface  to  which  The  change  in  politics  was  more  gradual ; 
he  declared  war  upon  the  classic  school.  In  but  the  poet's  father,  who  died  in  1828,  lived 
December,  1828,  appeared  "  Les  orientales,"  to  see  the  genius  of  his  son  contributing  to 
containing  Rome  of  the  most  peculiar  and  bean-  building  up  the  Napoleonic  myth,  and  to  en- 
tifal  of  his  poems.  .Though  romanticism  un-  joy  the  "Ode  ik  la  colonne,"  in  which  he  dedi- 
der  many  able  leaders  was  aggressive  in  every  cated  the  Vend6me  colunin  as  a  trophy  to 
department  of  art,  Hugo  was  destined  to  be-  the  veterans  of  the  empire.  In  1829  ne  had 
eome  its  representative  champion,  and  he  re-  begun  to  feel  some  of  the  inconveniences  of 
solved  to  make  his  fight  upon  the  stage.  His  legitimist  rule,  and  he  was  in  no  mood  to  pro- 
first  attempt  was  "  Amy  Kobsart,"  dramatized  test  against  the  Revolution  of  July,  1880.  He 
fi"om  Scott's  novel  of  "  Kenilworth,"  in  col-  sang  of  the  "  Trois  jours "  in  the  most  beauti- 
laboration  with  a  friend.  It  was  produced  at  ful  verses  that  they  have  inspired.  In  1887 
the  Od6on,  and  was  hissed.  In  June,  1829,  he  Louis  Philippe  made  him  an  officer  of  the  Le- 
wrote  "Marion  Delorme,"  and  in  September  gion  of  Honor,  and  June  8, 1841,  he  was  elect* 
of  the  same  year  "  Hernani."  The  represent  a-  ed  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  after 
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mlsBing  an  election  in  18S6,  IBSQ,  and  1S40.  That  jeai  he  wu  chosen  tenth  on  the  list  of 
April  16,  1845,  LoDis  Philippe  made  bim  a  28  deputies  from  Paris  to  the  National  Asaem- 
member  of  the  Chatnber  of  Peers.  In  that  bly.  He  soon  pot  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
bod;  he  acted  as  an  independent  conservatire,  administration  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  chosen  Presi- 
and  Jnne  14,  1S47,  he  pleaded  eloquently  for  dent  Deo.  10, 1848.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
the  retnrn  of  the  political  exiles,  on  the  pre-  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  high 
aentatioD  of  a  petition  from  Jerome  Bonapart«  office,  and  the  famous  description  of  the  poet 
for  leave  to  re-enter  France.  After  the  Revo-  as  a  man  of  aflura,  published  in  his  paper,  wh 
tatioo  of  Febraary,  1848,  he  accepted  the  re-  quoted  as  betrsTing  his  ambition:  "Braa  et 
pablic,  "that  majestic  form  of  society,  which  Wte,  ocenr  et  peiisie,  glaive  et  flarabean,  doni 
oar  fathers  have  seen  grand  and  terrible  in  the  et  fort,  doai  paroe  qn'il  est  fort  et  fbrt  paroe 
._:^^-.^.^__^_-.  qnll  est   doai,  c«i- 

--—  =-  ^^~r-  -   -.    ^.""_         .  qn£rant  et  ISgislateor, 

roi  etpropblte,  t^re  et 
vpio,  apAtre  et  mes- 
ne.'' No  Boch  petty 
motive  will  explain  his 
sobsequent  career,  and 
bis  profEress  toward 
advanced  democracy 
may  be  regarded  as 
the  nataral  ooorse  of 
his  mind.  He  broke 
'  with  the  reactionary 
party  July  10,  1849, 
on  the  project  for  pnb- 
r  lie  a88istaDce,8ndOct. 
«  10,  the  aame  year,  he 
bitterly  opposed  the 
intervention  to  over- 
throw the  Roman  Re- 
iinblic.  He  became  the 
eader,  orator,  and  or- 
acle of  the  democracy, 
in  the  discnsmon  of 
public  education,  the 
reform  of  the  elector- 
al law,  ft-eedom  of  the 
press,  revision  of  the 
OoDsIitotion.  In  1861 
be  defended,  eloquent- 
ly but  nnsQCcesafnlly, 
his  son  accused  for  the 
publication  of  an  arti- 
':  cle  against  the  death- 
'  penalty.  Magnificent 
courage  not  leas  than 
soleDdid  abilitv  mark- 
a«oiinij.a  Hoosa.  ,m.^  cr  annasaT,  th>  boms  or  vtoroa  hmo.  ed  this  era  of  political 

past,  and  which  ell  of  as  hope  to  see  grand  e£Fort,  and  hta  great  speeches  have  been  oom- 

and  beneticent  in  the  futore."     He  was  chosen  pared  to  storms ;  bnt  of  conrse  he  was  sneered 

to  the  Constitnent  Assembly  as  one  of  the  at  for  his  sudden  conversion  to  repnbticaiiism, 

representatives  of  the  city  of  Parts  in  Jone,  and  his  own  royalist  and  Napoleonic  odes  wtn 

1848.    Aog.  1,  1848,  he  foonded  "  L'Ev6ne-  often  quoted  against  him.    He  opposed  the  re- 

ment,"  a  paper  on  which  his  two  soos,  Oan-  election  of  LoDiBNapoleonfiercely,and,aboata 

tier,  and  other  friends,  were  engaged.     He  montiibefore  the  coup  (f^tot,  delivered  aspeech 

criticised  the  administration  of  Oen.Cavaignac,  of  five  hours'  duration  in  which  he  inveighed 

and  was  for  a  time  identified  with  the  reao-  against  the  re- establishment  of  the  em{Hre, 

tionary  party,  bnt  he  kept  his  independence  which  he  foresaw.    When  the  wup  d^itat  took 

of  action,  and  while  demanding  with  the  Hight  place,  Deo.  3,  1881,  he  was  among  the  first 

the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  for  the  na-  proscribed.    He  was  one  of  those  members  of 

tional  employment  of  labor,  and  the  formation  the  Assembly  who,  shut  out  of  the  Palais  Bonr- 

of  two  chambers,  he  advocated,  with  the  Left,  bon,  held  a  meeting  at  the  murie  of  the  tenth 

the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  abolition  ot  arrondissement,  one  of  the  committee  of  reeist- 

the  death -penalty.  Jan.  10, 1849,  hedemanded  ance  that  tried  to  organiie  a^inst  the  nsor- 

the  dissolution  of  the  Constitnent  Assembly,  pation,  and  placarded  Paria  with  a  denunoia- 
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tion  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  traitor  to  his  oath,  representative  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 

Dec.  11,  1851,  he  left  Paris  under  the  decree  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux.    He 

of  banishment  and  went  to  Belgium.    From  strongly  opposed  the  preliminaries   of  peace 

there  he  issued  a  protest  against  the  acts  of  with  Qermany,  and  resigned  because  the  ma- 

Deo.  2,  1851,  and  the  plebitcite  of  Deo.  20,  jority  would  not  listen  to  his  protests.    He 

which  he  denounced  as  a  farce.    Imperial  in-  was  in  Paris  for  a  few  days  during  the  Oom- 

fluence  was  strong  enough  to  secure  his  ezpul-  mune,  and  spoke  and  wrote  in  defense  of  the 

sion  from  Belgiam,  and,  after  a  short  visit  to  Yenddme  column ;  but  he  went  to  Brussels 

England,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  isl-  on   private   business,   and   there   denounced 

and  of  Jersey,  which  he  left,  under  political  the  action  taken  by  the  Belgian  Gk>vemment 

pressure,  in  1858,  for  the  island  of  Guernsey,  against  the  leaders  of  the  revolt    As  a  conse- 

where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  the  second  quenoe  of  his  action  he  was  expelled,  and  on 

empire  in  1870.  his  return  to  Paris,  after  a  short  visit  to  Lon- 

In  1852  Hugo  published  at  Brussels,  "Napo-  don,  he  was  active  in  behalf  of  Henri  Roche- 
]6on  le  Petit,"  a  diatribe  against  the  ce  w  French  fort,  and  in  the  following  election  he  was  de- 
emperor;  and  in  1853  appeared  **Les  obAti-  feated. 

ments,"  a  series  of  philippics  in  verse,  against  Hugo  lost  one  of  his  sons  in  1871,  and  the 
the  whole  coterie  of  villains  concerned  in  the  other  in  1878 ;  but  neither  public  nor  pri- 
overthrow  of  the  republic.  In  1856  was  pub-  vate  calamity  interfered  with  his  intellectual 
Ushed  ^^Les  contemplations,"  mainly  a  oolleo-  activity.  In  1872  appeared  ^^Uann^e  terri- 
tion  of  pieces  written  before  1848.  In  1859  ap-  ble,"  a  poem  on  the  misfortunes  of  France,  and 
peared  the  first  part  of  *^La  16gende  des  si^  in  1878  he  produced  a  poem  called  *^La  lib6- 
cle8,"  a  poet^s  review  of  all  history,  vindicating  ration  du  territoire."  In  1874,  "  Quatre- 
liberty  and  attacking  tyranny.  In  1862,  **Les  vingt-treize,"  a  romance  of  La  Vendue  in  the 
mis^rables,"  one  of  the  world-famous  romances,  revolutionary  era,  was  published  in  eight  Ian- 
appeared,  bein^  published  in  eight  different  gnages;  in  1875,  **Actes  et  paroles  pendant 
cities  and  in  nme  languages  at  the  same  time.  Pezil "  was  issued,  a  collection  of  speeches. 
When  Hugo  was  joined  by  Us  family  in  his  public  letters,  and  professions  of  faith.  The 
place  of  exile,  his  younger  son  asked  if  the  same  year  he  wrote  *^  Le  d616gu6  de  Paris  aux 
exile  would  be  long,  and  the  father  answered  d^l6gu6s  des  86,000  communes  de  France." 
that  it  would.  T )  his  son^s  second  question  In  1876  he  published  the  second  part  of  '*  La 
as  to  how  he  would  spend  his  time,  Hugo  .  16gende  des  slides,"  and  was  elected  to  the 
answered  that  he  would  watch  the  ocean,  and  senate.  In  1877  appeared  *'  L'histoire  d'un 
the  son  rejoined  that  he  would  translate  Shake-  crime,"  the  story  of  the  eaup  d^itat  of  Dec.  2, 
speare.  This  translation  was  made  and  pub-  1851,  and  *^L*art  d'etre  grande-pdre,"  both 
lished  in  1864  with  apreface,  "  William  Shake-  of  which  achieved  great  success,  the  latter  be- 
speare,"  by  Victor  Hugo.  *^  Les  chansons  des  ing  regarded  by  many,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
rues  et  Bois  "  appeared  in  1865,  and  ^'  Les  tra-  demess  of  the  theme,  as  the  best  of  the  work 
vailleurs  de  la  mer,"  a  prose  epic  of  the  strug*  of  his  old  age.  *'  Le  Pape  "  was  published  in 
gle  of  manhood  aj^ainst  the  forces  of  nature,  1878;  ^^La  piti6  supreme,"  in  1879;  ^'L'Ane," 
was  published  in  1866.  In  1869,  '^Hernani".  in  1880;  ''Les  quatre  vents  de  Tesprit,"  in 
was  revived  at  the  Th64tre  Fran^ais,  and  held  1881 ;  '^^Torquemada,"  in  1882 ;  the  third  part 
the  stage  for  four  months.  The  same  year  the  of  ^^  La  l^gende  des  siMes  "  and  **  L^Arohipei 
grotesaue  story,  ^'  L'homme  qui  rit,"  appeared,  de  la  Manche,"  in  1888.  The  first  and  second 
and  did  something  to  impair  the  author's  fame,  of  these  are  regarded  as  of  no  great  value ;  the 
After  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  that  year,  fourth  and  fifth  take  rank  with  the  poet's  best 
Hugo  might  have  returned  to  France,  but  he  works. 

refused  to  do  so,  holding  to  what  he  had  said  Hugo  was  poor  in  his  yonth ;  the  success 

when  going  into  exile,  *^  Quand  le  droit  reii-  of  ^*  I^  mis^rables  "  made  him  independent ; 

trera  en  France,  je  rentrerai."                          .  and  after  his  return  to  France  he  became 

Hugo  published  in  the  '^  Rappel,"  in  1870,  wealthy.  He  was  a  feeble  child,  but  devel- 
a  strong  protest  agamst  the  pUbitdte  of  that  oped  into  a  strong  and  handsome  boy  and  a  ro- 
year,  for  which  he  was  cited  to  appear  and  bust  and  miyestic-looking  old  man.  He  was  a 
answer  on  the  charge  of  exciting  hatred  and  royidist  in  his  youth,  a  Bonapartist  in  early 
contempt  of  the  Government,  but  in  Septem-  manhood,  and  a  republican,  almost  a  socialist, 
her  following  the  empire  was  overthrown,  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  but  it  has  been  said 
and  Hugo  went  home  to  share  the  misfor-  that  he  was  never  false  to  liberty.  He  was 
tunes  of  his  country.  His  first  public  act  brought  up  without  religious  faith ;  after  some 
was  to  address  a  manifesto  to  the  German  years  he  took  Lamennais  for  a  father  con- 
armies,  urging  them  to  make  peace  with  fessor ;  and,  finally,  he  died  without  the  for- 
France  and  proclaim  a  Teutonic  republic.  He  mal  consolations  of  religion.  He  was  not  al- 
remained  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  con-  ways  true  as  a  husband,  and  sometimes  showed 
tributed  liberally  to  the  defense  of  the  city  and  himself  over-stem  as  a  parent ;  but  he  played 
to  sanitary  work.  Against  his  will  he  was  the  part  of  grandfather  to  perfection.  His 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Oommittee  of  Pub-  brother  and  one  of  his  daughters  went  mad ; 
lie  Safety.    February,  1871,  he  was  chosen  as  and  though  he  kept  the  even  balance  of  his  in- 
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tellect  in  the  affairs  of  life,  there  was  a  toaoh  of  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  saliva  of  the 
insanity  in  his  art.  He  boasted  of  noble  blood,  rabid  dog  is,  in  general,  the  onlj  medium  bj 
but  delighted  in  the  daily  exercise  of  a  sldll  which  rabies  is  communicated  to  other  animals 
in  manual  labor  that  would  not  have  discred-  through  a  bite.  This  saliva  is  full  of  all  kinds 
ited  the  handicraftsmen  from  whom  he  was  of  microbic  organisms,  and  to  isolate  any  spe- 
descended.  His  days  were  stormy,  but  they  cific  one,  as  in  rabies,  especially  when  it  is  sup- 
dosed  in  peace  and  honor.  His  eightietii  posed  to  be  a  coccus,  from  such  material,  would 
birthday  was  like  a  national  fite  ;  his  country-  be  a  matter  of  the  eztremest  difSculty,  though 
men  hailed  him  as  the  greatest  poet  of  France,  always  possible.  Nevertheless,  the  saUva  does 
and  the  singers  of  the  world  did  homage  to  him  contain  the  rabid  elements,  beyond  all  doubt 
as  the  master-spirit  of  the  age.  When  he  died.  These  elements  must  be  in  it  before  it  enters 
the  nation  gave  him  a  public  funeral ;  and  he  the  mouth,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  condnd- 
who  had  entered  public  life  as  the  pet  of  a  ing  that  they  must  be  contained  in  the  great 
Bourbon  kins,  passed  away  as  the  idol  of  the  salivary  glands,  in  fcdiy  as  pure  and  powerful 
French  Bepublic.  a  condition  as  in  the  nervous  material  of  the 

HTDBOPHOBIA.  Within  the  past  year,  the  brain  and  cord.  It  seems  to  have  been  an 
etiological  history  of  rabies  has  been  brought  oversight  not  to  place  salivary  fistulsd  on  the 
very  near  its  conclusion,  through  the  labors  of  ducts  of  these  glands  in  rabid  animals,  and  lead 
the  French  M/eant,  Louis  Pasteur.  Up  to  this  their  contents  into  appropriately  sterilized  re- 
time, many  writers  have  denied  that  rabies  is  ceivers.  The  glands  themselves  should  be  osed 
a  contagious  disease — by  which  is  meant,  a  as  material  for  examination  and  cultivation; 
disease  whose  origin  is  lost  to  ns,  and  which  the  medium  for  the  same  should  be  their  secre- 
in  our  day  only  develops  in  an  animal  organ-  tions,  which  can  be  used  in  either  a  solid  or 
ism,  never  outside  of  it,  and  can  only  be  com*  liquid  form.  M.  Pasteur  not  only  assnred  the 
municated  by  means  of  material  from  a  dis-  writer  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
eased  animal,  either  by  what  is  termed  uaturd  any  specific  microbe  in  rabies,  far  less  cultivate 
infection,  or  by  accident,  or  by  intentional  in-  it  and  produce  the  disease  with  it — as  did  dso 
oculation.  M.  Pasteur  has  proved  that  rabies  M.  le  Dr.  Boux,  his  assistant — ^but  expressed 
is  a  contagious  disease,  pure  and  simple.  the  greatest  skepticism  with  regard  to  some  so- 

In  one  important  respect,  rabies  under  natn-  cdled  successful  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Fol 
rd  conditions  differs  from  all  other  known  con-  of  Geneva,  recently  published  in  abstract  In 
tagious  diseases:  viz.,  the  uncertainty  and  ir-  .  the  face  of  such  assertions,  it  has  been  published 
regularity  of  what  is  known  as  the  period  of  that  "  the  microbe  of  the  sdiva  is  very  easily 
latency.  The  extreme  Umits  of  this  period  are  cultivated,  and  successive  cultures  can  be  easily 
considered  to  be  from  thirty  days  to  two  years,  made  in  ved  infusions  ^' ;  that  ThniUier,  the 
although  some  apocryphd  oases  have  been  re>  lamented  assistant  of  Pasteur,  who  died  of 
ported  where  the  period  was  longer.  It  has  cholera  in  Egypt  in  1884,  *'had  had  the  pa- 
been  asserted  that  when  the  period  of  generdi-  tience  to  make  eighty  cultures  in  contact  with 
zation  begins,  the  bitten  dog  is  frequently  seen  the  dr,  and  eighty  cdtures  in  vacuum ;  and 
to  gnaw  at  the  seat  of  the  origind  wound,  and  the  eightieth  culture  killed  as  quickly  as  the 
that  human  beings  under  the  same  ciroum-  first." 

stances  have  compldned  of  similar  sensations,  Pasteur,  looking  upon  the  nervous  elements 
and  that  such  places  agdn  become  reddened  as  of  the  brdn  and  spinal  cord  as  the  chief  seat 
if  irritated.  Judging  from  our  observations,  of  the  disease-producing  elements  in  rabies, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  infectious  elements  proved  this  idea  to  be  correct  by  inoculating 
must  remain  localized  during  the  period  of  la-  nealthy  dogs  in  the  brdn  with  brdn-snbetance 
tency;  when  any  constitutiond  disturbance  ap-  from  rabid  ones.  The  method  of  performing 
pears,  it  is  an  indication  that  these  elements  this  operation  is  the  same  as  that  resorted  to 
nave  begun  to  proliferate,  and  to  be  dispersed  in  ordinary  trephining  of  the  cranium — i.  e., 
over  the  organism,  when  they  manifest  them-  the  skin  is  first  cut  through  down  on  to  the 
selves  by  disturbance  of  the  phenomena  of  bone ;  then,  with  a  trephining  instrument  hav- 
those  parts  for  which  they  seem  to  have  the  ing  tlie  diameter  of  a  common  lead-pencil,  a 
greatest  physiological  affinity,  which  in  rabies  round  piece  of  the  skull  is  removed  very  care- 
are  the  great  nerve-centers,  the  brdn  and  the  fully  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  membranes  under- 
spinal  cord.  neath.    The  brdn-substanoe  from  the  rabid 

It  is  due  to  Pasteur  that  we  now  know  ex-  dog  is  then  removed  by  cutting  into  the  brain 

actly  the  actud  duration  of  the  period  of  in-  with  a  sterilized  knife,  and  then  making  a  side 

cubation  in  canine  rabies.    He  assumed  that,  cut  into  the  same  with  another,  and  removing 

as  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  this  disease  a  small  piece,  which  is  carefully  rubbed  up  in 

were  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the  great  sterilized  bouillon  or  distilled  water.  The  fluid 

nervous  centers,  these  offered  the  best  localities  must  not  be  filtered.    A  common  morphine 

from  which  to  obtain  materid  for  the  end  de-  syringe  is  then  filled,  the  needle  being  curved, 

sired.    In  assuming  the  nervous  centers  to  be  and  an  amount  of  fluid  corresponding  to  two 

the  only  or  chief  seat  of  the  rabid  virus,  there  or  three  divisions  of  the  piston  car^Uy  io- 

is  some  reason  to  believe,  from  clinical  evi-  jected  under  the  cerebral  membranes.    The 

dence  alone,  that  Pasteur  has  gone  too  far.    It  result  was  that  rabies  appeared  in  dogs  thus 
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treated  in  foarteen  days,  which  goes  to  prove  When  the  jars  are  placed  in  a  very  cool  room, 
that  the  real  incabation-period  of  canine  ra-  the  nervous  sohstanoe  retains  its  viralenoe  for 
hies  is  aboat  foarteen  days.  On  trying  the  ex-  a  long  time,  which  may  be  increased  by  filling 
periments  with  rabbits,  it  was  foand  that  the  the  iars  wiUi  carbonic-acid  gas.  On  the  other 
period  of  canine  rabies  in  rabbits  U  also  four-  hand,  if  the  Jars  are  placed  in  a  room  having  a 
teen  days.  It  then  occurred  to  Pasteur  to  try  constant  temperature  of  20°  C,  the  medullas 
similar  experiments  on  monkeys,  on  account  will  be  found  to  lose  in  virulence,  until  at  the 
of  their  zoological  connection  with  the  human  end  of  about  fourteen  days  such  changes  have 
species.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  taken  place  in  the  meduUary  substance  that 
very  astonishing.  There  was  no  development  inoculations  wi^  it  in  the  sub  •  membranal 
of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  rabies,  or  hydro-  space  of  rabbits*  or  dews'  brains  are  not  fol- 
phobia,  in  the  manner  expected ;  the  symp-  lowed  by  any  perceptible  effects, 
toms  were  much  milder  than  in  dogs,  rabbits,  Medullas  thus  treated  give  us,  then,  a  ^^  pri- 
or human  beings.  As  experimentation  with  mary  vaccine  *'  that  can  be  used  in  prevent- 
the  etiological  elements  in  some  other  diseases  ive  inoculation.  If  we  take  100  medullas, 
had  shown  that  in  some  animals  they  either  representing  an  equal  number  of  rabbits  that 
augmented  or  decreased  in  virulence  by  being  have  perished  from  the  seven-day  or  rabbit 
passed  through  several  animals  of  a  given  spe-  rabies,  and  subject  them  aU  to  this  treatment, 
cies,  Pasteur  resolved  to  try  this  with  monk-  we  shall  find  tnat  each  medulla  has  approxi- 
eys,  and  found  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  mately  the  same  degree  of  virulence,  if  they 
pass  rabid  material  from  monkey  to  monkey,  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hot 
through  a  very  small  number,  in  order  to  have  dry  air  for  t^e  same  number  of  days.  The  re- 
it  entirely  lose  its  virulence.-  Here  was  an  op-  suits  of  hundreds  of  experiments  prove  the  cor- 
portunity  to  procure  a  **  primary  "  or  weak  rectness  of  this  statement.  If  we  take  a  given 
vaccine,  had  it  not  been  impossible  from  the  number  of  dogs  and  treat  them  for  ten  days 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  monkeys.  Rabbits  with  a  virus  made  from  cords  that  have  been 
were  again  resorted  to,  and,  after  trying  hun-  treated  in  the  above-deecribed  manner,  and  per- 
dreds  of  them,  it  was  found  that  a  form  of  mit  a  month  to  elapse  in  order  to  satisfy  our- 
rabies  was  produced  which  had  a  regular  pe-  selves  that  inoculated  or  rabbit  rabies  is  no 
riod  of  incubation  of  but  seven  days.  It  is  longer  possible,  and  then  permit  these  same 
necessary  anun  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that,  dogs  to  be  bitten  by  known  rabid  dogs ;  and  if 
in  canine  rabies,  this  period  is  of  fourteen  days'  we  take  another  given  number  and  treat  them 
duration,  because,  if  hydrophobia  should  fol-  in  the  same  preventive  manner,  allowing  a  simi- 
low  the  preventive  treatment  of  Pasteur  in  a  lar  period  to  elapse,  and  inoculate  them  with 
human  being,  if  it  is  due  to  the  bite  from  the  fresh  medullary  substance  fi'om  rabbits  that 
dog,  by  inoculating  a  dog  or  rabbit  with  brain-  have  died  of  rabies — we  shall  find  that  the  dogs 
substance  from  said  person,  the  animal  inoou-  in  each  case  remain  perfectly  free  from  any 
lated  would  show  the  characteristic  symptoms  outbreak  of  rabies.  If  at  the  same  time  we 
in  fourteen  days  or  thereabout,  while  if  aue  to  take  brain-substance  from  the  rabid  dogs  that 
the  inoculated  viru.s  the  disease  would  appear  we  allowed  to  bite  the  inoculated  ones,  or  a 
in  the  animal  in  about  seven  days.  portion  of  the  medullary  substance  from  the 
The  next  question  is.  How  can  this  very  rabid  rabbits  that  we  used  for  the  test  inocu- 
virulent  rabbit  material  be  made  less  virulent,  lations,  and  again  inoculate  healthy  doss  or 
until  a  negative  condition  is  obtained,  so  that  rab'bits  as  a  control  experiment,  we  shall  find 
it  can  be  safely  used  as  a  virus  for  preventive  that  these  animals  will  invariably  die  in  either 
inoculation?  Experience  has  shown  that  heat  seven  or  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  mate- 
and  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  had  fre-  rial  used.  The  same  will  be  found  to  be  the 
quently  produced  this  effect  with  other  forms  case  if  we  take  the  same  number  of  non-inoc- 
of  virus.  As  the  cerebral  substance  is  not  in  a  ulated,  healthy  dogs  and  permit  the  same  rabid 
convenient  shape  for  such  manipulation,  the  dogs  to  bite  them  that  we  used  in  the  first  ex- 
medulla  oblon^ta  offered  itself  as  the  nearest  periment ;  the  non- treated  dogs  will  all  die  of 
portion  of  the  cord  to  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  rabies  in  course  of  time, 
easiest  portion  to  be  got  at.  It  was  also  neces-  The  same  method  of  treatment  has  been 
sary  to  have  some  way  of  removing  or  absorb-  found  of  equal  value  in  preventing  the  outbreak 
ing  the  moisture  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  of  hydrophobia  in  human  beings,  if  it  is  resort- 
nervous  material.  To  this  end,  glass  jars,  hold-  ed  to  within  ten  or  even  twenty  days  from 
ing  about  a  quart,  with  the  finest  and  closest  the  time  they  were  bitten.  After  that  period 
fitting  corks,  are  necessary ;  and  they  must  be  it  is  not  reliable.  For  grown  persons  an  entire 
carefully  washed  and  sterilized.  Each  jar  is  syringefnl  is  used;  for  children  under  fourteen 
then  filled  about  one  third  with  the  driest  of  half  as  much.  The  substance  is  not  introduced 
caustic  potash,  in  lumps,  which  on  account  of  into  the  brain,  but  under  the  skin,  in  the  same 
its  affinity  for  moisture  absorbs  all  that  may  manner  as  a  solution  of  morphine.  The  pro- 
be in  the  air  and  that  in  the  nerve-substance,  cednre  is  best  illustrated  by  quoting  from  the 
In  each  jar  is  then  hung,  from  the  bottom  of  ^'  Comptes  Rendus ''  of  October,  IsS. 
the  cork,  by  a  thread,  the  medulla  oblongata  Hie  first  person  treated  by  Pasteur  was  the 
from  a  rabbit  that  has  died  of  rabbit  rabies.  Alsatian  boy,  Joseph  Meister,  aged  nine,  and 
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we  have  the  Mwmt  himself  as  authority  for  the 
dog  that  ii^ared  the  child  having  been  indeed 
rabid.  The  inocnlation  began  on  the  Ttli  of 
July,  1886,  and  proceeded  as  follows: 


Day  vpoB  whkk    rabUI 

NceTdBji 

DATE. 

TbMof  Ib- 

WM      iDOOnwtM       iNB 

th««onl  WM 

oeolatba. 

wUdi  the  ipiiial  cord 
wwtakao. 

drMafte 

July: 

9A.IC. 

June  88, 188ft. 

JulyT 

6  p.m. 

Jnn«  A  1880. 

Julys 

9  a.m. 

June  27, 1860. 

Julys 

6  p.m. 

June  29, 188d. 

Jnly9 

UA.M. 

July    1,1885. 

July  10 

11A.M. 

July    8,1880. 

July  11 

11a.m. 

July    5,1885. 

July  12 

nA.M. 

July    7,1885. 

July  18 

11a.m. 

July    9,1885. 

July  14 

11a.m. 

July  11, 1885. 

July  15 

11a.m. 

July  18, 188.\ 

July  16 

11a.m. 

July  16, 1885. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  child  was  daily 
inocnlated  with  a  piece  of  spinal  cord  from  a 
rabbit  of  ever-increasing  virulence.  The  cords 
were  sabjected  to  the  action  of  a  dry  atmos- 
phere a  snorter  and  shorter  period  after  tlieir 
removal  from  the  rabbit,  nntil  finally  a  cord 
comparatively  fresh — that  is,  only  one  day  old 
— was  used.  At  the  same  time  the  child  was 
inoculated,  another  rabbit  was  immediately  aft- 
erward inocnlated  with  exactly  the  same  ma- 
terial used  on  the  child  on  the  same  day.  This 
is  done  with  the  virus  used  on  every  person  in- 
oculated by  M.  Pasteur,  in  order  to  keep  the 
experiments  under  the  most  exact  controL  The 
result  is  thus  reported  by  M.  Pasteur : 

The  medullas  or  oords  which  were  removed  from 


nbbitB  and  inoculated  on  the  child  July  11,  12, 14, 
15,  and  16  respectively — that  is,  which  had  been  des- 
iccated seven,  Ave,  four,  three,  two,  and  one  day~ 
all  gave  positive  results  when  reinoculated  upon  rab- 
bits in  a  decree  corresponding  to  the  time  they  had 
been  dried— i.  e.,  the  freshest  cords  caused  the  appear- 
ance of  rabies  in  the  rabbits  in  7  and  8  days,  while 
the  othara  gave  resulta  later,  and  the  driest  gave 
none. 

The  fresh  cords  having  therefore  caused  the 
outbreak  of  rabies  in  the  regular  time  that  the 
most  virulent  oords  from  rabbits  had  previous- 
ly taken,  and  not  having  caused  any  disturb- 
ances whatever  to  appear  in  the  boy,  Pasteur 
concludes  that  'Hhe  boy  has  not  only  eecaned 
a  future  outbreak  of  canine  rabies,  but  also  uiat 
the  systematic  inoculation  has  so  prepared  the 
elements  of  his  body  that  they  were  enabled  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  still  more  virulent  rab- 
bit rabies." 

The  inference  from  all  these  observations 
and  experiments  seems  to  be  that  the  best  way 
to  prevent  hydrophobia  in  man  is  to  render 
rabies  impossible  in  dogs,  by  making  it  a  legal 
requirement  that  all  dogs  must  not  only  be 
licensed,  but  be  subjected  to  this  preventive 
inoculation.  The  next  important  step  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  study  of  this  question  is  the 
discovery  of  the  specific  microbe:  its  extra- 
organismal  cultivation ;  the  production  of  ra- 
bies by  inoculating  animals  with  such  material ; 
and  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  treating  it 
that  will  give  us  a  preventive  virus  that  we  can 
produce  in  any  desired  quantity,  at  all  times, 
without  recourse  to  rabbits  or  other  animals. 


IDAHO.  TBRtttrlal  GevcnuMiit— The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  William  N.  Bunn,  succeeded 
by  £dward  A.  Stevenson;  Secretary,  £.  J. 
Ourtis;  Comptroller  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  James  L.  Onderdonk,  sue* 
ceeded  by  Silas  W.  Moody ;  Treasurer,  John 
Hnntoon,  succeeded  by  Joseph  Perrault;  At- 
torney-General, D.  P.  B.  Pride.  Judiciary, 
Supreme  Oourt:  Chief  Justice,  John  T.  Mor- 
gan, succeeded  by  James  B.  Hays;  Associate 
Justices,  Norman  Buck  and  Case  Broderick. 

Le^slattfe  ScbbIml— The  Legislature,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  beginninff  of  the  year, 
adjourned  early  in  February.  The  following 
are  the  principal  acts  passed : 

Dividing  Oneida  Conn^  and  creating  Bingham 
County. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  ilz  the  amount 
of  ofilciol  bonds  of  certain  county  and  precinct  offi- 
cers." 

Amending  an  act  relating  to  killing  game  and  catch- 
inff  fish. 

Memorial  relating  to  Nea-Pero6  Indian  reservation. 

Bepoaling  the  registration  law. 

Bemoving  county-seat  of  Shoshone  County  from 
Pierce  City  to  Murray. 

Creating  the  office  of  Territorial  Attorney-General. 

Relating  to  graded  schools  in  the  dty  of  Lewiston. 

To  change  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 


Providing  for  construction   and  maintenance  of 
Bois^  Talley  and  Atlanta  wagon-road. 

Providing  for  issuing  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
school-bidlaing  in  the  city  of  Bellevue. 

Authorizing  the  commissioners  of  Custer  County  to 
oonstnict  a  jail  and  hospital. 

Providing  for  holding  elections,  and  prescribing 
qualifications  of  electois. 

For  the  relief  of  Kootenai  Coun^. 

To  prevent  vagrancy* 

Belating  to  limited  partnerships. 

Authorudng  the  commissioners  of  Bingham  Comity 
to  issue  and  negotiate  bonds. 

Belating  to  I^wis  CoUeffiate  Institute. 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  Capitol  building  in 
Bois6  City. 

Belatin^  to  the  destruction  of  wild  animals. 

Begulatmff  trespassing  of  hogs. 

To  proviae  a  uniform  system  of  county  and  Terri- 
torial revenue,  and  for  assessing  and  collecting  it. 

Begulating  adoption  of  minor  children. 

Providing  for  taxation  of  stock  owned  in  adj<»DiDg 
States  and  Territories  and  grazed  in  this  Temtoi}*. 

For  better  maintenance  of  indigent  sick,  idiotic, 
and  insane  persons  in  the  several  oounties. 

To  establish  boards  of  health. 

To  amend  an  act  entitied  **  An  act  to  inoorpontB 
Bola^  City." 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  Bellevue. 

Authorizmg  the  county  of  Cassia  to  issue  and  ne 
gotiate  bonds. 

Beadjusting  and  apportioning  the  representatives 
to  the  Uouses  of  the  L^^lativeAssembly  for  the  sev- 
eral counties. 

To  provide  for  election  of  coun^  commiaaionen. 
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Relating  to  the  location  and  recording  of  mining  The  crops  of  the  jear  did  not  mach  exceed 
^'^^f  •  1  ^^  ^'  '^*^  ®^  ^^^  ^°  average  yield,  except 
To^vSS  the  Sll^oleomaigarine,  hutterine,  etc.  ^^  *  ^^^^  localitieg,  though  owinff  to  the  prog- 
Begulating  roads,  highways,  md  thoroughfares.  reas  of  settlementa,  the  total  product  of  wheat, 
Concerning  chattel  mortgages.  barley,  oats,  and  rye  was  greater  than  ever  be- 
To  rognlate  nariition  fences.  fore.    The  crops  are  more  than  sufBcient  to 

For  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  grow  well.     The  following  are  the  chief  ag- 

Belatinff  to  Territorial  rovenne.  ricnltoral  counties :  Ada,  Oassia,  Idaho,  Bear 

To  protect  ownere  of  saw-logs,  etc.                    ^  Lake,  Nea>Perc6,  Oneida,  and  Washington.  The 

ladv'JjlSSlnWy        "^"^           """^^        *^  ^^^  s^iU  open  to  settlement  are  very  exteosive. 

To  protect  the  riffhts  of  married  women.  Settlement  is  retarded  in  some  quarters  by  lack 

Belating  to  the  moorporationa  of  towns  and  vil-  of  Government  surveys,  settlers  on  unsurveyed 

lAJTps*     ^              .               .            ,  lands  having  only  precarious  rights. 

A  Bupplementaf  act  roUting  to  the  creation  of  Bing-  advancing  m  comparative  rank  and  importance 

ham  Ooonty.  among  the  resources  of  the  Territory.    During 

Amendi^ry  to  the  law  regnlating  the  distribution  the  year  the  losses  from  exposure  and  from  dis- 

of  water  for  imsjation.  ease  combined  did  not  exceed  2  per  cent  of 

T??±%'i'|u"„Uhren't  for  .  fth.  »«.y,  etc  J^e  herd,  that  thrive  .ummer.  .nd  winter  upon 

To  create  a  pnson  commission  for  the  Territory.  *«©  0P«»  ranges.     It  18  estimated  that  fully 

To  provide  ibr  the  revision  and  compilation  of  the  400,000  head  of  horses  and  cattle  annually  graze 

Bt^ute  laws  of  Idaho.  in  the  Territory,  the  aggregate  value  of  which 

Tl*?^?i^lhL*?'*^^''V^*f^\''"'  ""^^^^  ^  would  equal  nearly  $16,000,000.    The  number 

Amendatory  of  the  law  relatmg  to  conveyances.  ^,  ^^^  probably  exc^'  200,000  head,  and 

Under  the  Oapitol  bill,  the  money  is  to  be  the  wool- dip  for  the  year  approximates  1,000,- 

raised  by  issoing  bonds  drawing  6  per  cent,  in-  000  pounds,  the  average  price  received  by  flock- 

terest,  to  ruu  twenty  years,  with  tne  privilege  owners  ranging  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cents 

of  redeeming  them  after  ten  years.    The  sum  a  pound.    The  number  of  swine  is  not  great, 

of  $80,000  is  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  perhaps  not  exceeding  40,000  head,  but  is  in- 

a  Oapitol  building  on  the  Oapitol  Block  in  Bois6  creasing.    The  exports  of  live-stock  from  ship- 

Oity,  and  $20,000  in  the  erection  of  an  insane  ping-stations  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rad- 

asylum  at  Blackfoot,  in  Oneida  Oounty.    Ohief-  road  in  Idaho,  during  the  year  1885,  aggregate 

Justice  Hays  decided,  at  the  August  term  of  1,800  oar-loads,  or  86,000  head  of  horses  and 

court  in  Oassia  Oounty.  that  the  election  law  cattle.    The  imports  by  the  same  line,  indud- 

which  disfranchises  the  Mormons  and  disquidi-  ing  improved  breeding-stock,  amounted  to  200 

fies  them  from  sitting  on  luries  is  valid  and  car-loads,  or  about  4,^  head, 

constitutional,  sustaining  the  opinion  of  ex-  Mlataig*— On  this  subject  the  Governor  says : 

Ohief -Justice  Morgan.  **  The  mineral  resonroes  of  the  Territory  con- 

FtpilttlM  and  taMnI  Oancter.— The  Gk>v-  stitute,  if  not  its  chief,  one  of  its  greatest  in- 
ernor,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  terests,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  gold- 
tenor,  dated  Oct  26,  estimates  the  population  and  silver-bearing  lodes  are  worked  the  mining 
at  75,000.  He  classifies  the  area  as  follows :  interests  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
**  That  which  may  be  considered  suitable  for  New  and  rich  mineral  districts  are  being  dis- 
agricultural  purposes  in  their  prei^ent  state,  covered  and  explored,  prospected,  and  worked 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  acres ;  that  which  is  with  great  success.  Among  the  most  noted 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  by  irrigation  with  gold  and  silver  districts  may  be  mentioned  the 
the  available  water  now  flawing  in  the  streams.  Wood  river  mineral  belt,  extending  up  and 
from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  acres ;  the  nat-  down  that  stream  for  more  than  sixty  miles, 
ural  pasturage  or  grazing  lands  will  reach  The  ores  taken  from  the  mines  on  Wood  river 
fully  5,000,000  acres,  though  a  very  consider-  are  mostly  silver  smelting-ores,  running  in  sil- 
able  area  of  the  land  designated  and  described  ver  from  100  ounces  to  850  ounces,  and  carry- 
as  agricultural  lands  is  well  adapted  and  is  at  ing  a  per  cent,  in  lead  from  45  to  76.  The 
present  used  for  grazing;  there  are  about  10,-  great  Salmon  river  basin  continues  its  output 
000,000  acres  of  timber-land,  and  about  8,000,-  in  gold  and  silver  as  in  former  years.  The 
000  acres  of  mineral  land.  It  is  quite  safe  to  new  mining  district,  known  as  Lava  district,  is 
estimate  5.000,000  acres  of  mountain,  desert,  fast  coming  to  the  front.  The  district  known 
and  volcanic  formation,  entirely  unfit  for  any  as  the  Saw-tooth  contains  rich  and  extensive 
use  except  that  designed  by  nature,  but  being  silver-mines ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  season 
utterly  destitute  of  mineral,  timber,  or  vege-  and  the  severity  of  the  winters  have  retarded 
tation  of  any  nature  which  can  be  made  trib-  the  working  and  development  of  the  mines  in 
utary  to  the  wants  of  man  or  beaipt.*'  that  camp.    From  the  most  reliable  data  at 

Agriodtne  and  Stick -filstaigi — More  than  a  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  are  now 

thiid  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  farming  over  200  dividend-paying  mines  in  the  Tern- 

and  stock-raising.  tory.    As  the  work  of  development  and  ex- 
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ploration  proceeds  in  the  mineral  district  in  however,  reeerving  the  right  to  paj  them  any 

Washington  County,  daily  proof  of  the  richness  time  after  ten  years.    Five  thoosand  doUars 

of  the  mines  in  that  locality  becomes  more  and  of  the  asylum  bonds  become  due  Dec.  1, 1892, 

more  manifest.  The  rich  placer-miues  are  now  and  $5,000  annually  thereafter  until  all  are 

more  extensive  than  ever  before  in  Idaho."  paid.    These  bonds  were  taken  by  New  York 

The  CcBur  d'Alene  well  deserves  the  most  fa-  capitalists  at  par.    The  total  receipts  from  all 

vorable  mention,  not  only  for  its  rich  mineral  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1, 1884, 

locations,  but  for  the  enterprise  of  the  people  were  $82,146.90 ;  for  1885,  $59,859.76,  an  in- 

who  have  overcome  every  obstacle  of  climste  crease  in  one  year  of  $27,71 2.86. 
and  season.    '^  A  system   of  roads  has  been       EdMitlM* — The  following  is  a  summary  of 

opened,  towns  bailt,  communities  formed,  new  school  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 

mineral  discoveries  made,  and  rich  and  inez-  1885: 

haustible  mines  and  placers  opened.    The  rich  Number  of  boys  of  Mshod  aire a^is 

and  extensive  copper-mines,  known  as  the  Pea-  K™»*w  of  giria  of  echooi  ege t,886 

cock  group,  were  discovered  in  1862  ;  but  little  Total  nnmber  of  cblldien  of  achool  age ibi» 

work   was  done  until  1874^    when  they    were  Total  nombwof  school a«e  the  preTJous year....         18,140 

relocated  and  thoroughly  prospected.    They  ''^tt^t^t^^'^!'..^'!^         «• 

are  a  few  miles  from   SuHke  river,  4,000  feet  Cash  paid  for  teachers'  salaries ITCLSOl  78 

above  the  river.    The  ore  runa  high  in  copper  ^"^^  ^^^^^Sa^i^Hi^-^ii^.       «» 

and  carries  also  a  high  per  cent  m  silver.       tnre ..V...V]T 29^*441 

Twenty  miles  south  of  these  great  mines  lies  Expended  for  libraries,  school  appantns,  and  in- 

the  well-known  Heath  district^  which  stands  ibS^d^d'torreiKftaiCMd  iJtotm 

now  at.  the  head  of  the  dividend-paying  camps  Disbursed  for  all  purposes mjusm 

of  that  section.    On  the  Middle  Weiser,  and        The  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

within  a  short  distance  of  the  copper-mines,  year  was  $22,489.28. 

lie  the  famous  mica-mines.  They  were  discov-  There  are  graded  schools  in  Bois^  City, 
ered  some  years  ago,  but,  owing  to  the  great  Lewiston,  and  a  few  other  places.  The  Lew- 
distance  from  the  railroad,  and  the  cost  of  is  Collegiate  Institute  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
transportation  to  an  £astemmarket,  the  owners  at  Lewiston,  has  primary,  higher,  commercial, 
did  little  more  than  work  enough  to  comply  and  normal  courses. 

with  the  law  in  protecting  their  titles,  but  since  BedaMtlM  af  Dtsrat  Land.— Of  the  importance 
the  construction  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  of  this  work  the  Governor  says : 
Railroad  they  are  brought  within  easy  access.  The  miUions  of  acres  of  land  uuitable  for  agricolt- 
The  Lost  river  copper-mines  are  said  to  be  unl  purposes  can  only  be  made  productive  by  a  6y«- 
marvelously  rich.  Custer  County  is  where  the  tem  of  irrigation,  and  this  can  only  be  acoompliabed 
great  Custer  mine  and  the  Bay  Horse  district  ^J  t?*®  ™J«t  ^]^^  I»l»cy  5f  4*«  Government  m  con- 
are  situated  in  which  district  the  Ramshom  S^r^o??,^tlL"drof"^^^^^^  1"^  ^n 
mine  is  also  located.  wastes  a  few  years  ago,  by  joint  and  individual  enter- 
The  Governor  estimates  the  gold  and  silver  pnae  and  the  libend  expenditure  of  capital  in  irrign- 
product  for  the  year  at  $6,486,000.     In  his  re-  tion,  have  been  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 

port  for  1884,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  places  ^^°^  ?ou]JS^tionb?"ha"  ^°  and^'^SJ^^s*  E^ 

^21^11^^^^^^^^?^  precious  metals  in  Idaho  at  tITc  late  "rulii^  o^the^^on^i^Sw^nthe  ^1 

$8,970,000.     Of  this  amount  $1,260,000  was  Office,  requiring  each  settler  on  a  deaert-land  dahn 

gold,  and   $2,720,000  silver.     The  total  pro-  not  only  to  bring  water  on  the  whole  of  audi  daim, 

ductions   by   counties  are  as   follows:    Ada,  ^^^  actually  to  cultivate  and  raise  a  cto|>  on  evay 

$6,000;  ^turas,  $1,666,000;  Boi8M440^;  K%lH  iLmltSuS^m^tC*?^^ 

Cassia,    $5,000 ;    Custer,    $1,200,000 ;    Idaho,  honest  settler,  who  with  scant  means  seeks  to  build 

$110,000 ;  Lemhi,  $96,000  ;  Nez-Perc6,  $600 ;  a  home  for  himself  and  famUy  on  desert  land. 
Oneida,  $4,500 ;  Owyhee,  $800,000 ;  Shoshone,        In  Bingham  County,  by  means  of  a  canal,  «0,000 

$260  000  '  Washington  $10  000  ^''^  ^^  waste  and  desert  land  are  brought  under  con- 

nJ«.^.i      T«  iQ^o  *K«  T^-^4.1«:«i  :..;i^V4>^^  ditions  for  settlement  and  cultivation.    On  the  south 

"■■■°T:7«  «}2l.  ^'^V®"^*^"*'  indebted-  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^f^  rivere,  Goose  creek,  and  other 

ness  was  $182,217.71.    The  present  indebted-  ptreams,  irrigating  oannls   have   been  constmcCed, 

ness  of  the  Territory  is  as  follows :  which  redium  hundreda  of  thouaands  of  acres.    In 

n    ^  ^     TV     «  «oA.  A^  .«>  ..  Alturas  County  a  large  i«ettlement  of  fanners  is  sup- 

SSdidSSSSl;!^::::::::::::::::::::::-.^^"  pii*"?}  "y  me«»  of  srtigMpn.  in  the  Bmneiu  .-riiey 

^        „»_!  smnlar  schemes  are  workmg  successfully. 

Total $69^68  60        The  Idaho  Mining  and  Irrigating  Company  of  New 

York  is  now  encaged  in  the  work  of  conatmcting  a 

The  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  canalwhich  will  supply  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 

year  was  $74,814.90,  an  excess  over  indebted-  *.000  cubic  feet  a  second.    It  Um  Bois6  river  Just 

1«—  «4. 4.k«V  A ^4.^  ^p  AK  KAo  OA      T«  »^^:44^»  ♦^  south  of  B01S6  City,  sud  commands  the  broad  plain 

ness  at  that  date  of  $6,648.80.     In  addition  to  ^^rth  of  the  Snake  nver  for  more  tijan  60  milesl  and . 

the  above,  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  will  reclaim  between  400,000  and  600,000  acres, 

authorized  the  issuance  of  $80,000  in  7  per  cent.  There  are  already  some  two  canals  on  Peyette  river 

bonds  for  the  erecting  of  a  Capitol  building  at  ^hich  will  reclaim  between  60,000  and  80,0(00  acres. 
Bois6  City ;  and  $20,000  for  an  insane  asylum        Ctaoty  FtnaaceSt^ — The  total  bonded  indebted- 

at  Blackfoot,  in  Bingham  County.  The  Capitol  ne&s  of  co^nties  is  $216,200  (Ada,  $86,200; 

bonds  are  twenty-year  bonds,  the  Territory,  Alturas,  $40,000 ;  Bhigham,  $90,000),  at  6,  7, 
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And  8  per  cent ;  floating  debt,  $676,749.24 ;  Finally,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  16, 

cash  in  treasuries,  $100,546.59 ;  valae  of  conn-  Weaver  was  admitted  to  his  seat,  and  the  Re- 

ty  property,  $826,512.28.  publicans,  for  the  first  time,  had  108  votes, 

lUiSOISt  Slate  dettiaiBt— The  following  jnst  enough  to  elect  if  they  all  voted  together, 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  No  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  ballot  till 
emor,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Reoublican ;  Lieu-  Hay  19,  wnen  every  member  on  each  side  was 
tenant-Gk>vemor,  John  G.  Smith ;  Secretary  of  in  his  seat,  and  the  first  ballot  showed  108  for 
State,  Henry  D.  Dement;  Auditor,  Gharles  P.  Logan.  The  Republicans  now  had  a  minority 
Swigert;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Gross:  Attorney-  of  one  in  each  branch,  and  legislation  pro- 
General,  George  Hunt ;  Superintendent  of  Pub-  ceeded. 

Uc  Instruction,  Henry  Raab ;  Railroad  and  Among  the  more  important  acts  of  the  sea- 
Warehouse  Oommissioners,  John  J.  Rinaker,  sion  were  the  following : 
B.  F.  Marsh,  and  W.  T.  Johnson.  Judiciary,  _  _^^  „  .^  .  .  .,  j  i  i  •  v*.  j 
Supreme  (^«rt:  OhieWnstice^  Benjamin  R.  4^^/:^?;  S^^.S^S^f'J^e '2i."^ii':5 
Sheldon ;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  M.  Craig,  j^  ec^iviaent  to  the  United  Sutee  law  that  wan  de- 
John  M.  Soholfield,  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  Pinkney  dared  unooustitatioiial  by  the  Uuited  States  Supreaie 
H.  Walker,  John  H.Malkey,  and  John  M.  Scott.    Court.                                           

UglatatlTe  taHlfi.— The  Legislature  met  on  ,  To  amend  the  law  m  relation  to  criininal  iimspra- 

thHtHf  January  and  a^j^ed  on  the  26th  ^SSSit'fo^.ftin^rdSS^^  i^SS 
of  June,  after  a  session  of  171  days,  four  days  where  a  burvlar  enters  the  premiaea  at  night  carrying 
longer  than  the  next  preceding  session,  which  adeadly  weapon,  or  anaBstiietio,  and  making  the  mini- 
was  twenty  days  longer  than  its  predecessor,  mmn  confinement  ten  yearj.  ^.,  ^  ,»  * 
The  am  day  of  the  8e«jon  witn«^  .dead-  Jtn'^^Tt^^^'o'^i^X::^' 
lock  m  the  election  for  Speaker  of  the  Honse.  approved  March  81,  iSh,  It  coipeirSilroad  coi- 
The  session  began  with  26  Republicans  and  panies  to  atop  trains  within  800  feet  of  a  rmlroad- 
25  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  a  relation  which  croaainff,  instead  of  400  feet  ^  ,  ,  . 
waa  maintained  to  the  end.  The  House  met  ^^^^'^f'^T^  the  holdmg  of  electiona,  and  declaring 
with  76  Republicaiu,  76  Democrats^  S:;^S\ttL^"%l.^Xi  1?trn?2s^^ 
dependent  (Haines),  and  thus  it  continued  until  Citiaens'  Elections  Bill,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
Feb.  26,  when  Judge  Robert  £.  Logan  (Re-  tant  bills  passed  during  the  seaaion.    It  provides  that 

Snblican)  fell  dead  at  the  door  of  the  House,  no  election  district  shall  Include  more  than  460  vot- 
[e  was  succeeded  by  D.  S.  Spafford,  also  a  S?'*"^  *u**^*^!,??^^'^P!?*lf^*'  ""  "IV"*^' 
i>r  1^  r  ^rul^j  J  1^  u  "^r-""*^!  ~«^  "  be  upon  the  ground-floor  m  the  front  room,  the  en- 
Republican.  The  dead  -  look  was  terminated  t„ujS^to  whwh  ia  ftx)m  a  highway  or  a  public  street, 
Jan.  29,  by  the  election  of  El^ah  M.  Haines  as  which  ia  at  least  forty  feet  wide,  and  aa  near  the 
Speaker,  the  Democrats  being  compelled  to  center  of  the  voting  population  of  the  district  aa  ia 
abandon  their  regular  nominee.  Haines  there-  P«cticable,  snd  for  tte  oonyenience  of  the  greatest 
•#f/».  o^fA/i  orffi.  fk^  nA».^vA»«f<.  number  of  electors  to  vote  thereat;  and  in  no  case 
after  acted  with  the  Democrats.  .  ahall  an  election  be  held  in  any  loim  uaed  or  occu- 
On  the  evening  of  Feb.  4  the  Democratic  pied  aa  a  saloon,  dramshop,  billiard-hall,  bowling-al- 
Joint  caucus  nominated  Oongressman  William  ley,  or  aa  a  place  of  resort  for  idlers  or  disreputable 
R.  Morrison  for  United  States  Senator,  and  the  peisons,  or  any  room  connected  therewith  by  open 

next  evening  the  Reoublicans  nominated  Gen.  SSTar ^ reS^on"^^^^^^^   ^ 'dSlrSWnfhl 

John   A.  Logan.    Then  began  a  remarkable  rondes.    That  every  pcr^n  elected  or  chosen  judge 

oontest.    Each  party  had  102  votes.    The  bal-  of  elections  shall  be  or  fair  character,  approved  mteS- 

loting  began  Feb.  18,  and  ran  on,  day  after  day,  rity,  well-informed,  who  can  read,  write,  and  speak 

until  May  19,  when  Gen.  Logan  was  elected.  $«  Englbh  lanpiage,  and  has  resided  in  the  election 

On  fhA  mnpfiin<y  of  Ani-il  1«   RAnKaoAntafSirA  T  distnct  in  which  he  IS  to  scrvc  for  one  year  next  pre- 

On  the  morning  of  Apnl  12,  Representative  J.  ^j     ^^  election,  and  is  entitied  to  vote  thereii  at 

Henry  Shaw,  Democrat,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  g^ch  election."    There  are  to  be  three  clerks,  not 

District,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  his  hotel  more  than  two  of  whom  ore  to  belong  to  the  same  po- 

in  Springfield.     This  left  the  Democrats  with  litical  party,  and  having  the  same  qualifications  aa 

101  votes,  and  they  refused  to  vote  again  tiU  thejudgea,    f  ^ditional  wfegua^^^                      se- 

♦K.»  «ikI^»»A<>««<.«  «ko.ni^  K«  «ii^      »rk*  ^1^  c'"^  *  »ir  «nd  mipartial  canvass  of  the  ballots. 

the  Shaw  vacancy  should  be  fiUed.     The  elec-  jo  regulate  primwy  elections  of  voluntary_poUtical 

tion  for  that  purpose  was  ordered  for  May  6,  aasociations,  and  to  punish  frauds  therein.    This  bill 

and  the  Democrats  nominated  W.  H.  Leeper,  ia  designed  to  prevent  frauds  at  primary  elections, 

of  Oass  County.     They  estimated  the  district  f^d  tiie  provisiona  ag^nst  auch  frauda  are  veiy  aimi- 

to  be  Democratio  by  about  2,000  ,n.Oont,;  bnt  .^pJ?jSirm?.ttvftL!r2.2!r^^^ 

on  the  morning  of  May  7  the  returns  indicated  regular  election,  and  additional  requirements  may  be 

that  W.  H.  Weaver  (Republican),  of  Menard  imposed  by  the  party  or  other  pohtical  oiganization. 

Oountr,  had  been  chosen.     Then  followed  en-  The  bill  provides  also  that  the  polls  must  be  kept 

deavofs  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  delay  "^  ^"^  i|  ^«Jj>^^  ""^SPiP.^^  .2^-  jl"  ^^^  ♦^ 

♦Ka  •.^««;«<.  «p  t^».»^.  ««^  ;«  *u^  «*«««  ♦:.«/  To  amend  oertidn  sectiona  of  an  act  m  regard  to 

the  seating  of  Weaver,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  elections,  and  to  provide  for  flUing  vacancies  in  elect- 

t6  secure  the  election  of  a  Democrat  as  Senator,  i^e  ofllces,  approved  April  8, 1872,  and  m  force  July 

In  this  eflfort  it  has  been  charged  that  corrupt  l.  1878.    Thia  provides  that  the  election  precincts 

advances  were  made  to  at  least  two  Repubfi-  "bidl  not  wnt^n  more  than  400  voteis. 

TT     At  laat  MoH«>n  was  withdrawx.  «md  ^,'^,SS;2?oS'f*«effi;^*fflior^W^^^ 

Judge  Lambert  Tree  nominated  m  his  stead ;  the  support  of  societiea  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 

but  only  101  votes  were  obtained  for  him.  to  animola  or  children  or  humane  societiea 
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To  establish  and  maintain  a  SoldieiB*  and  Sailors'  power  to  Bend  for  persons  and  pi^rs,  and 

Home  in  the  State  of  Illinois.    Appropriates  $200,000.  ^^^  g^jj,  testimony  as  they  may  deem  prt»per." 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for        i -k«.  ^ ^^      tv^  «f«fx»  t  oK*^,.  n^^^^ 

the  reorganiiation  of  the  State  militia,  snd  entiUed  ^  "^^  C«iTOtfai.---llse  btat»  Labor  Conven- 

*  The  Military  Code  of  Dlinois.*  "     Appropriates  tion,  representing  the  vanoas  trades  and  labor 

$S45,000.  organizations  of  Illinois,  met  in  Springfield  in 

Appropriating  $528,600  for  the  Hospital  for  the  In-  February,  and  agreed  upon  the  following  de- 

sane  at  Kankakee.              *     j.  .         j s«  mands,  "  aranring  our  law-makers  that  our  bal- 

To  promote  the  saenoe  of  medicine  and  surgery  m    ,  .        j  j  __  ^  j° ^  i ^^  :«  u     j  « 

the  State  of  LUnois.    This  provides  that  all  perrons  ^^^  ^^  demands  go  Iiand  m  hand     : 
dyin^  without  ftmds  to  bury  tbem  shall  be  given  to  The  totsl  abolition  of  convict  contraot  labor, 
medical  coUeges  and  students  of  medicine  for  disseo-  That  better  laws  be  provided  for  the  better  protec- 
tion, tion  of  railroad  employes  and  miners. 

Appropriating  $228,565  for  the  Hospital  for  the  In-  We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  oo* 

sane  at  Elgpn.  operative  assooiationA  as  distinguished  tram  tlrase  gov- 

Appropnating,  for  the  ei^nses  of  the  Normal  Uni-  eming  ioint-«took  companies, 

versity  at  Normal,  in  addition  to  one  half  interest  on  We  mvor  the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  sd 

the  college  fUnd,  $28,500.  arbitration  board,  said  board  to  settle  all  disputes  be- 

Appropriating  $50,000  for  the  Penitentiary  at  Joliet.  tween  employer  and  employ^,  their  decision  to  be  fbal 

To  protect  the  public  from  imposition  in  relation  to  in  all  cases, 
csnned  and  preserved  food.    This  is  known  as  the  We  demand  the  enforoement  of  the  oompulsoiyedo- 
^*  Soaked  Canned  Goods  fiill,"  and  provides  that  when  cation  bill,  now  on  our  statute-books,  and  favor  a  pen- 
goods  are  soaked  before  boixig  canned  they  shall  be  so  alty  for  any  violation  of  said  law. 
marked  upon  the  label.  We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  whereby  pupils 

To  authorize  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  de-  attending  public  schools  shall  be  furnished  with  all 

tection  and  apprehension  of  horse-thieves  and  other  bdoks,  etc.,  required  bv  them,  free  of  charge;  such 

felons.  books,  etc,  to  be  furnisned  by  the  State. 

Making  an  a]}propriation  for  completing,  oontinu-  We  iavor  the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a 

ing,  and  displaying  the  Illinois  exhibit  at  the  Ezposi-  State  printing-office  for  the  purpose  of  printing  all 

tion  at  New  Orleans.  books,  etc.,  required  in  our  public  schools:  and  also 

To  protect  persons  and  property  fh>m  damages  from  to  iumish  all  printed  material  needed  in  all  State  in^ 

steam-engines  on  public  highways.  stitutions. 

To  revive  and  amend  an  act  and  certain  sections  The  abolition  of  what  is  known  as  the  conspiiacj 

thereof,  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  construction,  ropa-  or  La  Salle  black  law,  and  the  passage  of  a  sti^utory 

ration,  and  protection  of  drains,  ditches,  and  levees  enactment  declaring  illegal  aU   iron-clad   contracts 

across  the  lands  of  others  for  a^cultund,  sanitary,  which  deprive  workmen  of  the  privilege  of  member- 

and  mining  purposes^  and  to  provide  for  the  organiza-  ship  in  any  peacefrill^  conducted  traoe  organization, 

tion  of  draina^  districts."  We  tavor  the  abohtion  of  the  truck  system,  and 

Appropriating  $2,872,924  for  the  expenses  of  the  laws  providing  weeklj^  payments  for  work  performed. 

State  government  until  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law 

Quarter  after  the  adjournment  of  the  next  regular  see-  now  on  our  statute-books,  and  a  penalty  attached  for 

Bion  of  the  General  Assembly.  any  violation  of  said  law  by  eitner  employer  or  em- 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  creating  a  We* favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  piohilnting  gam- 
revenue  commission.    This  measure  sets  forth  bling,  etc.,  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  general  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  laws  to  ,  '^*}®  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  non-remdenti 

secure  the  equal  and  lust  taxation  of  the  prop-  ^^^{^j^l.^r'^ttie  enactment  of  laws  whereby  railro«Js 

erty  of  the  State,  and  provides     that  the  Gov-  und  water-wavs  shall  be  controlled  by  the  GcneiBl 

emor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  Government  * 

appoint  a  committee  of  twelve  men,  an  equal  1*he  enactment  of  laws  providinff  for  the  inspectors 

number  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  two  leading  9^  workshops,  fectories,  tencment-liouses,  uid  dweU- 

^^iu{/.«i  «^o«f;/,.<.  ^#  4-1  «  c«.«#.«   -rUk  ».•.<■>.  ^»:«>«  4.^  ings,  to  insure  the  sanitary  condition  thereof,  and  that 

pohtical  parties  of  the  State,  with  authority  to  ^J  measures  be  taken  for  the  protection  erf  the  peo- 

propose  and  frame  a  revenue  code  which,  m  pg  agamst  adulteration  of  food  uid  drugs,  and  a  pen- 
their  opinion  and  best  judgment,  shall  be  of  alty  attached  for  their  adulteration, 
practical  execution,  and  shall  be  just  to  dl  The  enactment  of  an  efficient  apprenticeship  law. 
classes  of  property  and  in  keeping  with  our  Coal-flriBlBg. — It  is  ascertained  tliatthe  amount 
complicated  system  of  business,  commerce,  and  of  capital  invested  in  the  mining  industry  in 
individual  or  corporate  avocations,  and  report  Illinois  is  $9,898,960,  an  investment  exceeded 
the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  only  by  three  other  industries,  viz.,  milling,  the 
State  of  Illinois.  That  said  committee  shall  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  meat-packing.  This  is  about  $1,600,000  more 
1886,  and  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  one  than  reported  in  1882.  Notwithstanding  a  con- 
of  their  number  as  chairman,  and  one  compe-  siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  mine-open- 
tent  person  as  stenographic  clerk.  That  on  or  ings,  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
before  the  1st  day  of  March,  1886,  said  com-  total  output  of  the  State  as  compared  with  the 
mittee  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  two  preceding  years.  The  tonnage  for  188i 
true  copy  of  their  re|)Ort,  which  the  Secretary  was  10,109,000;  in  1886  it  was  9,791,874. 
shall  at  once  cause  to  be  printed  and  distrib-  While  a  somewhat  general  business  depression 
uted.  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall  undoulitedly  operated  to  diminish  the  coal 
receive  for  his  services  and  entire  expenses  product,  the  greater  portion  of  the  decrease  is 
ten  dollars  for  every  day  employed,  not  to  traceable  to  the  strikes  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
exceed  ninety,  and  the  said  clerk  shall  receive  Districts,  which  were  the  longest  and  involved 
six  dollars  a  day  for  every  dav  employed  by  the  greatest  number  of  men  of  any  strikes  of 
said  committee.    Said  commission  shdl  have  the  year.    There  was  a  suspension  in  the  Ells- 
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worth  Company's  mineB  in  Maooapin  and  Madi-  revenne  derived  for  the  six  years:  1879,  2.088, 

son  Coonties,  lasting  over  three  months,  and  $168,540;  1880,  8,240,  $168,740;  1881,  8,608, 

in  its  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Danville  fonr  $182,226;  1882,  8,919,  $195,490;  1888,  8,777, 

months.    These  strikes  extended  to  a  few  neigh-  $885,864 ;  1884, 8,184,  $1,468,700 ;  1885, 8,075, 

boring  mines,  and  altogether  involved  a  total  $1,721,474. 

idleness  of  1,700  men  for  three  months.  Up  inMd  PlMcariSH*— During  1876  and  1877  the 
to  the  beginning  of  these  strikes  there  had  been  Communists  of  Chicago  formed  what  is  still 
an  increase  of  the  coal  product  of  these  mines  known  as  Der  Lehr  nnd  Wehr  Verein,  the 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  data  members  of  which  were  armed  with  military 
furnished  in  the  reports  show  that  the  total  rifles.  They  were  formed  into  sections,  pro- 
shrinkage  in  the  district  covered  by  these  cured  uniforms,  and  were  drilled  by  Prussian 
strikes  amounted  to  817,488  tons,  or  8,227  tons  drill-masters.  They  publicly  paraded  on  one 
more  than  the  entire  shortage  of  the  State  for  occasion,  during  the  winter  of  1876-^77,  1,500 
the  year.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  men  fully  armed  and  carrying  the  red  flag, 
coal  product  of  Illinois,  instead  of  being  809,181  This  was  apparently  intended  as  an  open  den- 
tons  less  than  last  year,  would  have  been  at  ance  to  the  State  and  its  organized  l^ational 
least  8,800  tons  more  but  for  this  strike.  Guard.     The  Legislature  then  prohibited  any 

While  786  mines  were  worked  more  or  less  body  of  men  other  than  the  oipmLEed  militia 

during  the  year,  about  one  third  of  this  nnm-  from  drilling  or  parading  with  guns  except  by 

ber,  that  is,  the  287  mines  producing  coal  for  special  license  of  the  Governor.    The  Com- 

tiie  shipping-trade,  yielded  9,125,810  tons,  or  98  munists  threatened  an  open  conflict,  and  an- 

per  cent  of  the  total  output,  and  they  furnish  nounced  that  they  would  parade  on  a  specified 

employment  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  miners  of  day.    They  were  warned  by  the  Governor  not 

the  State.    The^e  mines  were  worked  a  total  to  do  so,  and  the  State  military  were  notified 

of  64,610  days,  or  an  average  of  225.    A  table,  that  the  service  of  the  troops  might  be  required, 

prepared  to  determine  the  working- time  of  men  The  Anarchists  receded,  but  sent  ont  a  small 

employed  in  the  manufactures  in  this  State,  detachment  to  make  a  test  case  in  the  courts, 

shows  that  they  obtain  an  avera^  of  289  days  They  obtained  a  strong  decidon  in  their  favor 

in  the  year,  so  that  the  best -conditioned  miners  by  a  Judge  elected  largely  by  their  votes,  who 

of  the  State  obtain  only  three  fourths  as  much  held  that  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 

time  as  the  artisans  in  the  shops.  giving  the  right  to  bear  arms  their  rights  could 

CUcaga.~In  November  the  Supreme  Court  not  be  abridged.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
of  the  State  decided  a  case  that  had  attracted  nois  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
wide  notice,  in  affirming  the  conviction  of  Jo-  and  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  meas- 
seph  C.  Mackin,  a  prominent  Democratic  poll-  ure.  The  case  wa^  carried  to  the  Supreme 
tician  of  the  city,  for  peijury.  This  decision  Court  of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  open- 
was  promptly  followed  by  his  incarceration  in  ing  of  1886,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  State 
the  State  Prison.  After  the  election  in  No-  Supreme  Court,  declaring  that  otherwise  the 
vember,  1884,  the  returns  in  the  Sixth  Senato-  State  authorities  would  not  have  the  power 
rial  District  were  altered,  and  Mackin  was  con-  to  ^uell  a  mob  or  treasonable  uprising.  The 
victed  of  the  crime  in  the  United  States  court  Socialistic  companies  still  exist,  but  what  drill- 
Pending  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Supreme  ing  they  engage  in  is  usually  performed  se- 
Court  ft'om  this  conviction,  he  was  tried  in  cretiy. 

the  State  court  and  convicted  of  peijury  com-  IHDIi,  an  empire  in  Asia  subject  to  Great 

mitted  on  examination  before  the  grand  jury.  Britain.    In  1858  the  British  Government  as- 

It  was  this  last  conviction  that  was  affirmed  sumed  the  government  of  all  the  territories  of 

by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  the  East  India  Company.    In  1877  the  Queen 

The  municipal  election  in  the  spring  resulted  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  the  addi- 

in  the  choice  for  another  term  of  Mayor  Car-  tional  title  of  Empress  of  India.    The  control 

ter  Harrison  (Democrat),  on  the  face  of  the  re-  of  Indian  affairs  is  exercised  by  the  Secretary 

turns,  by  a  small  majority.    But  it  was  claimed  of  State  for  India,  who  is  a  member  of  the 

that  extensive  frauds  had  produced  this  result,  British  Cabinet.    The  executive  authority  is 

and  his  Republican  competitor  instituted  a  suit  invested  in  the  Governor  -  General,  usually 

to  oust  him,  which  was  pending  at  the  close  of  styled  Viceroy.    The  Secretary  for  India  was 

the  year.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  succeeded  the 

The  most  important  result  of  the  November  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  June,  1885.    The  Gov- 

election  was  the  adoption  by  the  {Jbople  of  the  emor-General  is  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  who  re- 

oity,  by  a  large  migority,  of  tiie  election  law  de-  piftoed  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  Oct.  28,  1884. 

scribed  above.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  aided  by  a  Council 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  of  fifteen  members,  whom  he  appoints  for  ten 

the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  city  of  years.    The  majority  of  the  Council  must  have 

Chicago  from  licenses  of  all  descriptions  from  served  in  India  for  ten  years,  and  have  resided 

1879  to  1885  inclusive:  In  1876  the  amount  there  within  ten  years  previous  to  their  ap- 

was  $214,218,  while  in  1885  it  was  $1,916,820.  pointment 

The  increase  is  due  to  the  $500  license.    Fol-  The  Viceroy  exercises  a  political  control, 

lowing  is  the  number  of  liquor-shops  and  the  varying  in  degree,  over  the  independent  native 
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states,  through  residents  at  the  courts  of  the 
native  princes.  The  aathority  of  the  native 
chiefs  is  limited  by  treaty  engagements  which 
forbid  them  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send 
ambassadors  to  each  other  or  to  foreign  conrts, 
or  to  maintain  military  forces  exceeding  cer- 
tain specified  limits.  Some  do  and  some  do 
not  pay  tribute. 

Area  nA  FspiltfltB. — ^The  area  of  the  British 
territories  in  India  is  874,220  square  miles; 
the  total  population  in  1881  was  198,766,998, 
comprising  187,987,460  Hindoos,  60,121,686 
Mohamm^ans,  6,426,611  pagans,  8,418,876 
Buddhists,  1,862,634  Ohristians,  and  lesser  num- 
bers of  Sikhs,  Parsees,  Jews,  and  others.  Of 
the  Ohristians  968,069  are  returned  as  Roman 
Oatholics,  804,410  as  Syrian  Ohristians,  and  the 
rest  as  Protestants  of  various  sects.  The  na- 
tive Ohristians  numbered  898,666. 

There  are  in  India  60  towns  with  over  60,- 
000,  and  21  with  over  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  largest  are  Oalcntta,  containing  with  its 
suburbs  871,604  inhabitants;  Bombay,  with 
778,196;  Madras,  with  406,848;  Hyderabad, 
with  864,692;  Lucknow,  with  261,808;  Be- 
nares, with  199,700;  and  next  in  order  Delhi, 
Patna,  Bangalore,  Amritsar,  Oawnpore,  La- 
hore, Allahabad,  tfeypoor,  and  Rangoon. 

Csaaerce. — The  values  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  five  years,  ending  March  81, 1886, 
were  as  follow : 


IMPORTS. 


Ck>tton  goods... 

MeUls 

Machineiy 

Bailway  mate- 

rial 

Liqtt<nr8 

WooloDi 

Sugar 

Coal 

Silk  goods 

ProTislons 

Jiaw  ailk 

Clothing 

Hardware,  etc.. 

Halt 

Splees 

&eroaene. 


VahM. 


£8ft,116.849 
A,18t,860 
1,791,148 

1,688,605 

1,889,887 

1,218^ 

1,1461,168 

t099,60i 

1.040,690 

1,088,981 

969,574 

869,781 

814,4n 

628,017 

»7,109 

600,765 


EZFOBTS. 


Raw  cotton 

Optaim 

Beeda 

Wheat. 

Bice 

Hideaandakini 

Indigo 

Jnle 

Tea. 

Cotton  twist. . . 

Colfee 

Jate  mannfact- 
nrea 

Cotton  goods. . . 

Sugar. 

Raw  silk  and  co- 
coons  


£14«861,8S1 
11,294,460 
10,090,196 
8,879,881 
8,868,980 
4,668,784 
4,810.990 
4,592,685 
4,068,880 
1,998,168 


1, 


1,884,148 
946JM6 
94M18 

687,611 


TEARS. 

Impobtb. 

Ezponn. 

McraiaBdlM. 

TllMIIW. 

McidiaBdlM. 

1W«. 

1880... 
1881... 
1889... 
1888... 

£89,742,166 
60,808,681 
46,992,084 
50,008.040 
50,728,668 

£11,655,895 

8,988,214 

11,822.781 

18,458,157 

12,877,968 

£67,178,158 
74,661,282 
81,901,960 
88,400.864 
68,021,687 

£1,928,886 

1,409,408 

1,097,887 

980,866 

979,758 

Of  the  total  imports  of  1884,  including  treas- 
ore,  the  value  of  £24,486,460  was  imported 
into  Bengal,  £8,841,941  into  British  Burmah, 
£4,780,116  into  Madras,  and  £82,642,987  into 
Bombay  and  Sinde.  Of  the  exports  £86,218,- 
862  went  from  Bengal,  £6,676,186  from  Brit- 
ish Burmah,  £9,267,924  from  Madras,  and 
£86,868,980  from  Bombay  and  Sinde.  The  im- 
ports of  bullion  and  specie  in  1884  comprised 
£6,469,466  in  gold  and  £7,408,606  in  sUver; 
the  exports,  £6,141  in  ^Id  and  £1,002,862  in 
silver.  The  participation  of  the  principal 
countries  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows : 


COUlfTRIIS. 


Great  Britain 

China  and  Hong-Kong. 
Btraito  Settlements.... 

United  States 

Manritins 

Cerlon 

Persia 

France 

Australia. 

Italy 


Inipdnt. 


£40,866,926 
8,072,087 
1,606,692 
987,906 
882,706 
678,776 
678,620 
494.867 
476,601 
444,488 


£45,429.879 
18,160,106 
8,688,785 
8,619,746 
502,669 
1,892,616 
1,228,878 
7,207,962 
1,088,918 
8,888,506 


The  values  of  the  principal  commodities 
imported  and  exported  in  1888-'84  were  as 
follow : 


The  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  Great  Britain 
were  8,668,928  cwt.,  valued  at  £20,826,680 
in  1874,  and  8,414,646  cwt.  in  1876,  valued  at 
£19,178,276.  Prices  fell  and  exports  declined 
to  1,488,104  cwt.  in  1878,  valued  at  £8,618,- 
696.  In  1888  the  exports  were  2,827,646  cwt, 
valued  at  £6,281,821.  The  exports  of  wheat 
to  Great  Britain  in  1888  were  11,248,088  cwt; 
of  seeds,  chiefly  linseed,  2,006,086  quarters;  of 
jute,  7,871,966  cwt;  of  ric«,  7,876,169  cwt; 
of  tea,  69,262,486  pounds. 

The  principal  article  imported  into  India 
from  the  United  States  is  kerosene,  to  the 
amount  of  $1,990,192  in  1884,  gray  cottons 
coming  next  of  which  694,941  yards,  of  the 
value  of  $61,664.  were  imported.  The  largest 
exports  from  India  to  the  United  States  in 
1884  were  indigo,  of  the  value  of  $2,600,708; 
raw  jute,  $2,261,887;  linseed,  $2,261,662;  raw 
hides,  $1,024,889 ;  raw  skins,  $966,662 ;  dressed 
or  tanned  skins,  $776,161 ;  gunny-bags,  $768,- 
666 ;  and  shellac,  $406,016. 

The  foreign  trade  of  India  has  greatly  ex- 
panded within  the  last  few  years.  Among  the 
imports  cotton  goods  increased  in  value  from 
16  to  21  millions  sterling  between  1874  and 
1888,  while  the  native  cotton  manufacture  has 
doubled.  The  export  trade  in  wheat  grew 
from  less  than  a  million  to  over  six  millions ; 
seeds,  from  2i  to  7  milli<Mis;  tea,  from  If  to  8} 
millions. 

NarlgatitB. — ^The  number  of  vessels  entering 
the  ports  of  India  in  1888-'84  was  6,812,  ton- 
nage 8,682,806,  as  against  8,688.878  tons  in 
1882-^88;  the  number  that  sailed  was  6,860, 
tonnnge  8,618,298.  Of  the  tonnage  entered, 
•2,806,426  tons  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  176,- 
708  to  British  India,  88,688  to  native  states, 
and  666,488  to  foreign  countries. 

Pssti  aod  Tetagraphfc — ^The  number  of  letters 
forwarded  in  1888^*84  was  182,614,620;  of 
journals,  16,848,686;  receipts,  £1,014,190 ;  ex- 
penses, £1,018,429. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  In  1884  was 
28,841  miles;  of  wires,  68,694  miles,  not  in- 
cluding 186  miles  of  cable ;  the  number  of  paid 
dispatches  was  1,887,048;  receipts,  £622,670; 
expenses,  £669.289. 

BaflrsadSi  —  There  were  completed,  by  the 
close  of  the  financinl  year  1884-'86, 12,004  miles 
of  rmlroad,  1.218  miles  having  been  construct- 
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ed  daring  the  year.  The  u amber  of  passengers  '  dry  land  is  12  bashels,  and  on  irrigated  land, 
in  1884-^85  was  78,815,119,  against  65,098,068  22  bushels  per  acre.  The  distance  from  the 
the  year  before.  There  were  transported  16,-  seaboard  of  the  wheat  districts  of  India  varies 
663,007  tODs  of  freight  The  carriage  of  grain  from  300  to  900  miles.  The  freight  charges  vary 
fell  off  500,000  tons.  The  gross  receipts  considerably :  the  price  from  Delhi  to  Bombay, 
amounted  to  £8,156,157,  the  net  receipts  to  890  miles,  being  6<.  6<f.  per  quarter ;  from  Fyza- 
£7,910,068,  paying  something  over  5  per  cent,  bad  to  Oalcutta,  598  miles,  5«.  2d. ;  from  La- 
interest  on  toe  capital,  as  compared  with  over  hore  to  Earrachee,  about  the  same  as  from 
5^  per  cent  the  year  before.  Of  the  total  Delhi  to  Bombay ;  on  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
mileage  completed,  6,906  miles  belonged  to  sular  line,  somewhat  more  for  a  shorter  dis- 
companies,  4,484  miles  were  state  lines,  impe-  tance;  and  on  the  East  Indian  line,  less  than 
rial  or  provincial,  and  664  miles  belonged  to  on  the  American  wheat  roads.  The  freights 
native  states.  There  were  under  construction  to  England  in  1884  were  7«.  9d,  per  quarter 
8,555  miles:  968  by  companies,  2,125  by  the  from  Calcutta,  6«.  Sd.  from  Bombay,  and  some- 
state,  and  467  by  native  states.  The  total  what  higher  from  Knrrachee.  The  normal 
capital  expended  was  upward  of  £156,450,000,  wheat  area  in  India  is  supposed  to  be  about 
of  which  £105,819,144  had  been  expended  by  26,000,000  acres.  In  1884-*85  there  was  a 
guaranteed  companies,  £42,924,89  d  by  the  Gov-  somewhat  larger  area  devoted  to  the  crop.  In 
emment,  £8,788,065  on  native  state  lines,  and  the  Punjaub  the  acreage  was  7,881,400 ;  in  the 
£8,428,259  on  the  lines  of  assisted  companies.  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oude,  5,298,026 ;  in 
An  attempt  to  raise  a  loan  of  £3,000,000,  in  the  Oentral  Provinces,  8,700,000 ;  in  Bombay, 
1885,  for  the  Midland  Railway,  was  unnucoess-  2,670,000;  in  Berar,  819,057;  in  Behar,  850,- 
ful,  though  the  Government  guaranteed  4  per  000;  in  Riypootana,  2,250,000;  in  Oentral  lu- 
cent interest,  and  offered  an  interest  in  the  dia,  8,500,000 ;  in  Hyderabad,  750,000 ;  in  My- 
surplus  profits.  The  Sinde-Pishin  Railroad,  sore,  21,740;  in  Oashmere,  500,000;  in  Baro- 
whicli  the  GK>vernment  made  extraordinary  da,  80,000.  Tbe  crop  was  a  fair  average  one, 
efforts  to  construct  during  the  Afghan  crisis,  but  owing  to  the  fall  in  price  the  exports 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  August,  1886.  showed  a  great  falling  off.  The  total  quantity 
The  lower  Bolan  section,  extending  to  within  exported  in  1881-^82  was  998,176  tons;  in 
40  miles  of  Quetta,  was  opened  in  October,  1882-'88,  707,220;  in  1888-^84,  1,047,824;  in 
1885.  The  new  railroads  recently  constructed  1884-'85,  792,714.  Indian  wheat  is  coming 
enabled  India  to  export  wheat  in  such  quanti-  into  use  for  Italian  paste  more  than  formerly, 
ties  as  to  bring  down  tbe  price  of  it  to  the  and  the  exports  to  Mediterranean  countries 
lowest  level  known  in  generations.  The  roads  show,  consequently,  the  largest  increase.  The 
that  conveyed  the  most  wheat  were  the  lines  in  annual  yield  in  good  years  is  about  7,500,000 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  Pun-  tons.    The  area  of  wheat-culture  can  be  ex- 

Janb — built  partly  for  strategic  purposes.  These  tended  and  the  yield  increased  by  irrigation, 
ines  do  not  pay  interest  on  their  capital,  and  The  famine  commissioners  estimated  the  total 
consequently  the  Indian  export  trade  in  wheat  extent  of  waste  lands  capable  of  cultivation  in 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  stimulated  by  bounties.  British  India  at  100,000,000  acres.  The  intro- 
As  many  a9  24  new  lines  were  projected  by  duction  of  agricultural  machinery  is  pronounced 
the  Liberal  Government;  but  the  large  ex-  impracticable.  The  land  is  divided  up  into 
pendicure  on  fortifications  and  armaments  in  farms  of  about  five  acres,  which  are  tilled  in  a 
contemplation  will  interfere  with  the  execution  thorough  manner  with  the  primitive  imple- 
of  this  scheme.  Many  think  that  the  Govern-  ments  of  the  country.  The  wages  of  the  la- 
ment risks  the  recurrence  of  a  disastrous  fam-  dian  laborer  ar6  7  to  10  cents  a  day.  The 
ine  by  building  outlet  lines  and  stimulating  the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  be  increased  by  keep- 
exportation  of  wheat,  instead  of  providing  ing  the  cattle  in  a  condition  to  stir  up  the  soil 
transverse  railroads  to  carry  the  grain  to  the  more  deeply,  and  bj  restoring  the  manure  to 
distressed  districts  in  case  of  a  severe  and  ex-  the  land  instead  of  burning  it  for  fuel.  Not- 
tended  drought.  withstanding  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the  skill 
Wkcat  PrtdacttSB* — The  extraordinary  in«  of  the  Hindoo  agriculturist,  and  the  richness 
crease  in  tbe  wheat  exports  in  1888  seriously  of  the  soil,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Indian  wheat 
affected  the  American  wheat  trade  and  greatly  can  be  sold  in  Europe  as  cheaply  as  Ameri- 
aggravated  the  agricultural  depression  in  Eu-  can  wheat.  The  railway  and  elevator  systems 
rope.  The  fear  of  this  new  con\petition  was  of  the  United  States,  and  the  well-organized 
lessened  by  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  business,  are  a  great  advantage  to  the 
conditions  of  Indian  wheat  production,  though  American  producer.  In  India  wheat  is  trans- 
authorities  differ  regarding  the  possible  exten-  ferred  on  the  backs  of  oooliea,  and  a  series  of 
sion  of  the  Indian  export  trade  in  wheat.  The  middle-men  absorb  all  the  profits,  unless  prices 
director  of  tbe  Agricultural  Department  of  the  are  very  high.  The  Hindoo  agriculturist  is 
Northwest  Provinces  and  Oude,  where  the  best  ground  down  by  the  system  of  rent  and  land- 
wheat-lands  are  situated,  estimates  that  the  taxation.  The  recent  activity  of  the  Govem- 
oost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  about  50  ment  in  constructing  railroads  and  irrigation 
cents.  The  selling  price,  when  exports  are  canals  is  likely  to  cease  for  some  time, 
large,  is  about  68  cents.    The  average  yield  on  Fhn^wii    The  closed  accounts  for  1888-'84 
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showed  a  reyenne  of  £71,727,000,  and  an  ex-  the  year,  while  £1,500,000  was  carried  oTer  to 
penditure  of  £70,840,000.  The  revised  esti-  1886-*87.  The  famine-insorance  fond  of  £1,- 
mates  for  1884-^86  stated  the  revenue  at  £69,-  500,000  a  year,  which  it  was  determined  in 
902,000,  and  the  ezpenditnre  at  £70,702,000,  1881  to  provide  ont  of  the  revennea,  one  hidf 
the  expenditure  heing  greater  than  the  badget  to  be  applied  to  relief-works  and  one  half  to 
estimate  by  £461,000,  and  the  revenue  less  by  reducing  the  debt,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
£568,000,  owing  to  trade  depression,  the  fall-  extraordinary  cLarges.  Famines,  the  fidl  in 
ing  off  in  the  rice  exports  from  Burroah,  and  silver,  the  Kussian  advance,  and  the  opium 
the  low  price  of  wheat.  Railway  receipts  con-  question  are  perplexing  conditions,  which  leave 
sequently  fell  below  the  estimate  £755,000.  Indian  finances  in  chronic  confusion.  The 
The  opium-crop  was  abnormally  large,  neces-  Conservative  Government  planned  to  meet  the 
sitating  a  larger  expenditure ;  but  the  opium  difficulty  created  by  the  Russian  advance  by 
receipts  for  the  year  were  better  than  the  esti-  greatly  strengthening  the  military  defenses  of 
mate,  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price.  Irrigation  India.  Frontier  rauways  were  provided  for 
receipts  exceeded  the  estimate.  The  political  by  a  loan  bill  for  £6,000,000,  but  not  the  pro- 
charges  were  enlarged  by  the  expenses  of  the  posed  fortifications  on  the  northwest  frontier. 
Boundary  Commission.  The  loss  by  exchange  nor  additional  railroads  in  connection  wiUi 
was  £285,000  less  than  the  preceding  year,  them,  which  will  require  £8,000,000,  exclusive 
The  interest  on  the  debt  was  increased  by  of  the  armament  of  the  fortresses.  It  was  de- 
£242,000,  including  £184,000  discount  on  the  cided  also  to  create  a  native  army  reaerve,  to 
new  loan  of  £8,000,000  at  8  per  cent  The  increase  the  British  force  in  India  proportion- 
revenue  for  1885-'86  was  estimated  by  Sir  ately,  and  to  provide  gunboats  and  torpedoes 
Auckland  Colvin,  in  March,  1885,  at  £72,090,-  for  coast-defense  The  proposed  augmentation 
000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £71,582,000.  The  in  the  military  defenses  of  the  empire  would 
war  preparations  threw  the  budget  into  con-  entail  an  additional  expenditure  of  £2,000,000 
fusion,  and  defeated  the  calculations  for  carry-  a  year.  This  extra  expenditure  could  not  weQ 
ing  on  reforms  and  famine-relief  works.  The  be  met  by  loans.  The  £8,000,000  loan  at  8 
Government  prepared  two  army  corps  at  a  per  cent,  raised  in  1884  was  issued  at  94,  but 
cost  of  £2,600,000,  ordered  ordnance  from  for  the  loan  for  the  same  amount  issued  in 
England  to  the  amount  of  £450,000,  gave  the  1885  the  best  price  that  could  be  obtained  was 
Ameer  an  extra  subsidy  of  £250,000,  and  ap-  85^.  Fresh  taxation,  the  abrogation  of  the 
propriated  £1,180,000  for  expediting  the  con-  provincial  contracts,  and  the  appropriation  of 
struction  of  the  Sinde-Pishin  Railway.  Another  the  famine  frind  were  doubtful  expedients,  yet 
unexpectedly  large  opium-crop  necessitated  an  the  Government  had  no  other  resource.  The 
expenditure  of  £600,000  above  the  estimates,  new  opium  agreement  with  China,  it  was  esti- 
which  did  not  provide  either  for  the  £508,000  mated,  will  residt  in  a  loss  of  £250,000  a  year 
discount  on  the  last  £8,000,000  loan,  nor  for  in  the  Indian  revenue,  while  the  Chinese  Gov- 
£75,000  expended  on  the  Persian  Gulf  ca-  emment  will  obtain  an  additional  revenue  of 
ble.    The  extraordinary  military  expenditures  £1,000,000  a  year. 

amounted  to  £4,480,000,  but  of  this  sum  the  The  consolidated  debt,  on  March  81,  1884, 

budget  was  relieved  of  £700,000  by  diverting  amounted  to  £161,800,221,  and  the  floating 

the  money  borrowed  for  famine-relief  railways  debt  to  £10,277,724.  Of  the  consolidated  deb^ 

to  the  construction  of  the  Qaettah  strategic  £98,191 .884  was  payable  in  India,  and  $68,108,- 

railway.    With  this  deduction  the  military  ex-  887  in  England. 

penditures  and  other  unanticipated  charges  not  The  imy* — ^The  British  force  in  India  pro- 
provided  for  in  the  budget  amounted  to  £4,-  vided  for  in  the  army  estimate  for  1885-*86 
968,000.  The  Government  economized  on  the  consists  of  9  regiments  of  cavalry,  77  batteries 
budget  estimates  of  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  artillery,  8  companies  of  engineers,  and  60 
of  £454,000,  while  improved  railway  receipts  battalions  of  infantry,  numbering  altogether 
allowed  the  revenue  from  this  source  to  be  es-  61,597  officers  and  men.  There  were  with  the 
timated  £500,000  higher,  and  the  reduction  of  colors,  in  the  beginning  of  1885,  58,758  men  of 
drawings  on  India  effected  a  saving  in  exchange  all  ranko,  with  9,679  horses  and  800  cannon, 
of  £400,000,  thus  bringing  the  estimated  deficit  The  imperial  native  army  had  42  regiments  of 
down  to  £3,101,000.  By  diverting  £648,000  cavalry  and  148  of  infantry,  and  numbered 
of  provincial  expenditures,  which  sum  is  sup-  8,212  English  officers  and  117,670  native  offi- 
posed  to  be  repaid  at  some  time  by  the  Impe-  cers  and  men,  a  total  force  of  120,882  men, 
rial  Gk>vemment,  by  increasing  the  loan  to  be  with  21,870  horses.  The  armies  of  the  feu- 
raised  ostensibly  for  irrigation  and  famine-re-  datory  states  aggregate  850,000  men,  with  an. 
lief  railways  from  the  nominal  amount  of  £2,-  artillery  of  4,287  guns.  Their  cannon  are, 
225,000  to  that  of  £8,500,000,  producing  an  however,  worthless,  antiquated  pieces,  and  nine 
additional  sum  of  £767,000,  and  by  drawing  tenths  of  the  troops  are  ill-armed  and  nndis- 
on  the  balances,  already  reduced  from  the  nor-  ciplined.  The  recent  British  policy  toward 
mal  amount  of  £16,500,000  to  £11,500,000,  the  the  native  states  has  not  been,  as  formerly, 
difficulty  was  tided  over.  In  Lord  Randolph  one  of  encroachment  and  absorption. 
Churchiirs  budget  statement  about  one  half  of  Urd  Mpea's  AtelnlstnitlaB*— When  the  Mar- 
the  deficit  was  charged  upon  the  receipts  of  quia  of  Ripon  succeeded  Lord  Lytton  in  1880^ 
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after  setting  Abdomhrnan  on  the  Afghan  widening  the  distinction  between  the  '^  sape- 
throne,  and  then  withdrawing  the  English  rior "  and  the  ^^  inferior  "  races.  The  very  in- 
troops  from  Afghanistan,  in  accordance  with  telligence  and  acoomplishmenfis  of  the^^  Ben- 
the  verdict  of  the  English  voters  in  the  general  galee  Baboo  "  were  made  the  sabjeot  of  coarse 
election,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ques-  taants.  The  native  press  hailed  with  fervid 
tion  of  finance  and  taxation.  Partly  relieved  rhetoric  the  lifting  of  the  despotic  yoke  indi- 
of  the  charges  of  the  war  by  the  British  Par-  cated  by  the  new.  policy.  Public  opinion  be- 
liament,  the  difiicolties  of  the  Indian  Treasury  came  greatly  excited.  The  English  press  re- 
were  not  so  great  as  was  supposed.  With  the  fleeted  the  views  of  the  Anglo-Indian  official 
aid  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  he  worked  out  a  plan  world ;  and  popular  sentiment,  engrossed  with 
of  fiscal  reform  which  permitted  between  £2,-  other  questions,  and  alarmed  by  the  vague 
000,000  and  £3,000,000  of  taxation  to  be  lifted  terrors  excited  by  the  official  experts,  to  whose 
in  1882  from  the  overburdened  Indian  people,  opinion  the  English  public  has  always  deferred 
The  abolition  of  import  duties  was  not  popu-  in  Indian  matters,  gave  the  government  no 
lar.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being  dictated  encouragement  to  persist  in  the  liberal  policy, 
by  Engtish  manufacturing  uiterests.  The  re-  The  Ubert  bill  was  modified  by  giving  to  Eu- 
duction  of  the  salt-tax,  however,  was  an  une-  ropean  prisoners  a  special  right  of  appeal  that 
quivocal  and  important  benefit,  and  was  so  reo-  rendered  nugatory  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
ognized  by  the  grateful  Hindoos.  So  oppres-  on  native  Juq^es.  Lord  Ripon  was  no  longer 
sive  was  this  cruel  impost  that  people  were  in  place  as  Viceroy,  and  when  the  Afghan 
reduced  to  lick  salt  from  the  earth  like  beasts  question  loomed  up  was  superseded  by  Lord 
or  substitute  unwholesome  alkaJies.    Now  the  Dufferin. 

consumption  has  so  increased  that  the  tax  has  Tlie  BMgd  Tenaiey  Act. — ^The  new  land  law 
begun  to  recoup  itself,  and  promises  in  a  few  for  Bengal  was  passed  after  four  years  of  dis- 
years  to  stand  at  as  high  a  figure  as  before,  cussion  in  March,  1885,  and  went  into  opera- 
Commissions  were  set  at  woVk  to  elaborate  a  tion  Nov.  1.  The  bitter  antagonism  of  the 
scheme  of  primary  education  and  plans  for  zemindars,  or  landlord  class,  to  the  measure 
extending  the  principle  of  local  self-govern-  was  kept  up  after  its  enactment  After  the 
ment  and  giving  representative  native  bodies  accession  of  the  Conservatives  a  strong  effort 
a  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  was  made  to  have  it  rescinded  or  its  operation 
for  local  purposes.  To  confer  on  the  Indian  postponed.  They  succeeded  during  the  prep- 
people  a  share  in  their  own  government,  a  aration  of  the  act  in  having  it  modified  in  their 
return  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  favor  in  important  particulars,  obtaining  more 
Lord  Mayo  was  given  out  as  the  liberal  pro-  than  they  ought  to  have  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
gramme  for  India.  Although  applied  only  in  Ripon.  The  proprietor  class  was  created  by 
a  few  timid  and  tentative  measures,  it  aroused  the  permanent  settlement  of  1798,  in  which  the 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  reserved  the  right  to  legislate  for 
official  class,  and  excited  hope,  enthusiasm,  and  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  cultivators, 
gratitude  in  the  native  population.  The  insig-  The  zeftiiudars  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the 
nificant  reform  embodied  in  the  Ilbert  bill  of  long  struggle  with  their  tenants,  and  gained 
1884  was  chosen  by  the  opponents  of  Lord  advantages  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
Ripon^s  policy  as  a  gauge  of  battle.  The  effect  settlement,  and  in  some  respects  without  legal 
of  that  would  have  given  the  half  dozen  na-  authority.  They  enhanced  the  rents  in  excess 
tive  gentlemen  who  have  risen  to  the  grade  of  of  their  lawful  rights,  and  obtained  the  sum- 
district  magistrates  iurisdiction  over  criminal  mary  power  of  distraint  for  rent.  In  most 
offenses  committed  by  white  persons.  Since  cases  the  ryots  submitted  to  extortion,  but  in 
the  last  Conservative  Administration  lowered  some  districts  they  reused  to  pay  even  their 
the  maximum  age  for  the  examinations  held  in  legal  rent.  The  Bengal  tenancy  act  aims  to 
England  for  the  covenanted  civil  service  from  rectify  the  illegalities  committed  on  both  sides, 
twenty-one  to  nineteen,  there  is  no  prospect  of  and  to  establish  tenant  right.  The  bill,  as  mod- 
natives  again  attaining  positions  in  the  higher  ifie<l  in  the  interests  of  the  zemindars  in  the 
judiciary.  The  Dbert  Dili  clearly  presented  Legislative  Council,  was  entirely  unsatisfactory 
the  question  at  issue,  which  was  frankly  taken  to  the  ryots  and  tlieir  friends.  One  of  the  ob- 
np  by  the  Anglo-Indians.  In  the  words  of  jects  of  the  act  is  to  secure  an  accurate  sys- 
Justice  Stephen,  the  Anglo-Indian  Govemtiient  tern  of  account;^  and  receipts,  and  thus  diminish 
*^  is  essentially  an  absolute  government,  founded  litigation.  After  much  discussion  it  was  de- 
not  on  consent,  but  on  conquest/^  representing  cided  not  to  make  tenant  rights  transferable  by 
^^a  belligerent  civilization."  The  Anglo-In-  private  sale.  Local  customs  of  transferability 
dian  press  echoed  this  sentiment,  and  insisted  are  preserved,  and  a  general  right  of  subletting 
that  tne  security  of  the  English  ro;  depended  is  recognized.  Thus,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
upon  crushing  under  the  heel  of  the  conqueror  principle  of  free  sale,  which  is  one  of  the  prime 
every  aspiration  for  liberty.  Because  a  pan-  conditions  of  tenant  right,  a  system  was  estab- 
perized  and  vicious  class  of  whites  has  be-  lished  which  will  multiply  unproductive  mid- 
come  numerous  in  India,  while  a  multitude  die-men.  In  Bengal  a  powerful  class  of  mid- 
of  natives  have  acquired  a  European  ednca-  die*  men  already  exists,  which  has  been  able  to 
tioUf  this  seemed  a  reason  for  emphasizing  and  cope  with  the  landlords,  and  in  turn  oppress 
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the  rjots  to  whom  they  sublet    The  Gk>vern-  tinnance  of  oastoms  that  assign  the  female  half 

ment  assessed  the  land-tax  alike  on  cultivated  of  the  people  to  an  unnatural  seclasiun  and 

and  on  waste   lands,  of  which  there  was  an  subjection,  and  especiaUy  against  the  doom  of 

enormous  area.     The  zemindars   leased   the  social  death  which  closes  over  a  Hindoo  widow, 

waste  lauds  on  reclamation  contracts  to  ryots,  even  though  she  be  stiU  a  child,  who  may  never 

who  secured  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  have  seen  her  deceased  husband.    There  is 

The  ryots  in  Bengal  have  been  far  more  sue-  hope  that  the  more  barbarous  features  of  these 

cessful  in  resisting  the  extortions  of  landlords  customs  will  be  relegated  to  the  past,  like  sut- 

than  those  of  Behar.    The  new  act  abolishes  tee.    Enforced  widowhood,  as  far  as  reganls 

electment  for  Don- payment  of  rent,  and  grants  children  who  have  never  been  given  to  their 

the  landlord  the  power  to  sell  the  occupancy-  husbands,  is  not  epjoined  in  the  sacred  writiiig8» 

right  to  recover  his  rent.  but  the  practice  is  strongly  intrenched  in  the 

Nlttcal  AgttittMb — ^The  promoters  of  the  pa-  conservatism  of  the  Hindoo  nature.    The  wid- 

triotic  movement  in  Hindostan  made  an  effort  ows  without  children,  who  number  over  20,- 

in  the  English  general  election  to  secure  par-  000,000  in  the  Indian  Empire,  are  compelled  to 

liamentary  representation  of  their  interests,  shave  their  heads,  wear  the  coarsest  garments, 

The  Bombay  Presidency  Association,  the  In-  sleep  on  the  floor,  eat  only  once  a  day,  and  per- 

dian  Association  of  Calcutta,  and  other  native  form  the  meanest  household  drudgery.     The 

political  clubs,  united  in  addressing  an  appeal  childless  widow  possesses  by  law  a  life  interest 

to  the  British  electorate.    One  Hindoo  caudi-  in  her  husband*s  property,  which  passes  into 

date  ran  for  Parliament  in  an  English  borough  the  control  either  of  the  priests  or  of  her  rda- 

and  polled  a  large  vote,  though  not  suflBcient  tions,  but  would  revert  to  the  husband*s  family 

to  elect  him.    The  grievances  brought  to  the  if  she  remarried.    The  remarriage  of  widows 

charge  of  their  foreign  rulers  by  we  natives  was  made  lawful  by  a  decree  of  the  Govern- 

constitute  a  severe  indictment.   Ignorance,  neg-  ment  in  1856.    Enforced  widowhood  is  the 

lect,  selfishness,  and  oppression  have  in  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  sexual  immorality.    A 

minds  of  Indian  patriots  characterized  the  rule  Hindoo  lady  likens  the  life  of  Hindoo  wives  to 

of  the  conquerors.    The  British  Government  that  of  servants  in  Europe,  asserting  that  they 

has  neglected  to  settle  the  land  question  in  a  are  often  maltreated  by  their  husbands,  that 

permanent  manner.    It  has  not  devised  effect-  they  must  work  with  the  servants  from  early 

ual  means  to  check  the  inroads  of  famine,  till  late,  and  are  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  pres- 

Taxation  has  been  augmented  until  it  presses  ence  of  any  elder  member  of  the  family.    The 

upon  the  margin  of  subsistence.    The  people  seclusion  of  women  in  the  zenana  is  a  custom 

have  been  disarmed,  and  every  manifestation  of  that  creates  a  greater  necessity  for  female 

an  independent  and  martial  spirit  has  been  re-  medical  practitioners  than  exists  in  other  coun- 

pressed  with  ferocious  severity.     By  the  impo-  tries.    Men  of  all  classes  can  have  the  benefit 

flition  of  impossible  conditions  natives  are  com-  of  medical  skill,  but  the  women  in  disease  and 

pletely  excluded  from  all  but  the  subordinate  in  childbirth  are  subjected  to  the  unscientific 

grades  of  the  civil  and  military  services.    The  treatment  that  has  been  traditional  for  thou- 

representation  of  native  interests  in  the  Legis-  sands  of  years,  and  in  the  worst  surgical  cases 

lative  Council  is  a  mere  mockery.    In  the  dis-  are  left  to  suffer  without  relief.    A  national 

tribution  of  the  common  charges  between  the  association  has  been  established,  with  Lady 

Indian  and  the  British  Treasuries,  burdens  are  Dufferin  for  its  president,  for  the  purpose  of 

shifted  upon  the  overtaxed  people  of  India  importing  skilled  female  teachers  from  Europe 

without  the  color  of  equity.     Legislation  is  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  na- 

framed  in  the  interests  of  Englishmen,  who  by  tive  women  in  medicine,  midwifery,  and  nurs- 

favor  of  the  Government  have  acquired  con-  ing.      A  few  Hindoo  women  have  qualified 

trol  of  the  main  channels  of  Indian  industry.  themselves  for  practice  in  European  medical 

Sadal  Seftnu.  —  The  English  have  lately  schools,  but  many  thousands  are  wanted, 
sought  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  natives  IwurrNttea  tai  BlMlu.---In  the  small  and  tor- 
from  the  burning  political  question  of  self-gov-  bulent  state  of  Bhotan,  situated  on  the  southern 
ernment  to  various  social  reforms.  The  evils  elope  of  the  Himalayas,  west  of  Sikkim,  an  in- 
resulting  from  some  of  their  social  customs  are  surrection  culminated  in  the  early  summer  in 
acknowledged  and  deplored  by  a  great  number  the  overthrow  of  the  prince.  The  Togu  Pen- 
of  the  educated  Hindoos ;  yet  few  have  the  loo,  or  governor  of  the  eastern  halt  of  the 
courage  to  take  part  in  a  public  agitation  for  country,  expelled  the  Deb  Ra^ali,  or  temporal 
their  reform.  The  custom  of  infant  marriage  ruler.  There  was  desultory  fighting  for  some 
is  regarded  as  a  cause  of  moral  and  physical  months.  The  Deb  Rajah,  who  is  an  elective 
degeneration.  The  Brs^mianical  caste  rules  functionary,  is  a  personage  of  much  less  con- 
are  a  bar  to  progress.  The  moral  and  intellect-  sequence  than  the  Dharma  Rigah,  or  hereditary 
aal  life  of  the  people  is  dwarfed  by  the  sup-  spiritual  ruler.  The  Deb  Rijah  was  shut  op 
pression  of  the  normal  influence  of  woman,  and  in  Poonakha,  the  capital,  whence  he  appealed 
the  lot  of  the  Hindoo  women  is  in  general  ex-  without  success  to  the  Indian  Gk>vernment  for 
tremely  unhappy.  Some  educated  native  la-  assistance.  When  he  was  finally  driven  out  by 
dies  and  a  few  men  of  intellectual  prominence  the  rebels,  some  of  his  officers  departed  for 
have  raised  a  public  protest  against  the  con-  Laasa,  in  order  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Thibe- 
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Una.    In  1865  the  British  declared  war  upon  Tto  iMltnltai  eC  Cwall«r  CttaM  te  ScMfaL^In 

the  Bhotanese,  who  are  a  yalorons  race  of  the  beginniDg  of  December  Lord  Dafferinvisit- 

savago  hill-men,  and  captured  certain  coveted  ed  Gwalior,  and  executed  a  treaty,  restoring  to 

moontiun-paiiaes.    The  Chinese  Empire  claims  Scindia  the  ancient  rock  fort  for  which  that 

a  traditional  suzerainty  over  this  state,  as  over  mler  has  pleaded  for  twenty  years.    Though 

Nepaol  and  Cashmere.  the  ruler  remained  loyal  during  the  mutiny 

Tfes  i%iuyi  BMn4ary  flrttlianrt.    In  an  inter-  and  gave  powerful  aid*  to  the  British,  the  na- 

Tiew  between  Lord  Dnflerin  and  the  Ameer  of  tive  troops  rebelled.    The  fort  was  captured 

Afghanistan  at  the  Rawul  Pindi  meeting,  the  by  Lord  Strathnairn  in  1857,  and  the  British 

latter  seemed  indifferent  to  the  retention  of  flag  has  floated  over  it  ever  since.    Scindia  has 

Penjdeh.    The  Sariks  were  wealthy,  bnt  he  introduced  the  Grerman  military  system,  and 

could  get  no  tribute  from  them,  and  could  not  developed  the  most  efficient  army  among  the 

tell  which  side  they  would  take.    The  only  native  states. 

localities  to  which  he  attached  vital  importance  IHDUIIA*    State  U&wnmaL — The  following 

were  the  pass  of  Zulfikar,  Gulran,  and  Mam-  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Qov- 

chak.   When  the  British  Government  proposed  emor,  Isaac  P.  Gray,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant- 

the  exchange  of  Peigdeh  for  Zulfikar,  the  Bus-  Governor,  Mahlon  D.  Manson ;   Secretary  of 

sian  Government  agreed  on  April  16.    After  State,  William  R.  Myers;  Treasurer,  John  J. 

the  general  course  of  the  line  was  agreed  upon,  Cooper;  Auditor,  James  H.  Kice;   Attomey- 

a  f  r^  controversy  arose,  regarding  the  portion  Greneral,  Francis  T.  Hord ;  Superintendent  of 

in  the  vicinity  ofZulflkarPass.  which  was finaUy  Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Holcombe.    Ju- 

settled  by  a  compromise,  and  defined  in  a  pro-  diciary.  Supreme  Court :  Justices,  William  £. 

tocol  signed  at  London  on  Sept.  10.    The  front-  Niblack,  George  Y.  Howk,  Byron  K.  Elliott, 

ier  starts  from  the  Heri  Bud  at  Zulfikar,  passes  Allen  Zollars,  and  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell, 

between  the  salt  lakes  south  of  Akrobat,  leav-  LcgMaUfeSMlsi* — ^The  Legislature  met  on  the 

ing  Souma  Earez  to  the  Afghans,  to  Islim,  8th  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the  12th  of 

where  it  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Egri-  April,  having  been  called  together  by  the  Gov* 

Gueuk,  and  follows  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  emor  in  special  session  immediately  after  the 

lulls,  leaving  Islim  and  Chemen-i-Bid  in  Kus-  close  of  the  regular  session  in  March,  to  com- 

sian  territory.    It  continues  along  the  crest  of  plete  the  unfinished  work.    Daniel  W.  Voor- 

the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kushk  as  far  hees.  Democrat,  was  re-elected  United  States 

as  Hauzi  Khan,  and  then  follows  a  straight  line  Senator,  over  ex- Governor  Albert  G.  Porter, 

to  a  point  on  the  Murghab  to  the  north  of  Ma-  Republican.    The  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 

mchak,  leaving  to  Russia  all  the  lands  culti-  closing  the  session,  spoke  as  follows : 
vated  by  the  Sariks  and  their  pastures. 

Col.  Khulberg,  the  newly  appointed  Bus-  u^^K^^^t^K'^Z^J^^^^^'^^^^^St^ 

-:-«  y^^^^A^^^  «^ln«n;.i^yx«»/ki.  wf/iT  u  t.<>ob«»  •.  know  to  be  the  truth,  that  this  Hooee  oonrened  in  the 

sian  boundary  oomnaisjioner,  with  M.  Lessar  bs  ^^^f  -^^^  reBponri\)ilitie8  and  an  enormous  amount 

his  assistant,  proceeded  to  the  Afghan  frontier  of  labor.  No  general  or  spedflo  appropriation  bill 
to  trace  the  line  in  detail  on  the  spot  in  con-  had  been  enacted  for  four  ^rears.  The  new  State- 
junction  with  Col.  Ridge  way,  who  had  re-  House  required  inteUifl^nt  legislation  to  the  end  that 
^mained  in  Afghanistan,  and  was  appoint.^  the  ^^SS^X^i^l^  "S?V^^ 
Bntish  commissioner.  The  dispute  over  Zulfi-  ^i^  if  An  extensive  and  expeSsi ve  system  of  asy- 
kar  Pass  was  kept  up  by  the  English  (govern-  lums  for  the  insane  Was  hal^  finished,  and  without 
ment  in  order  to  have  something  to  show  for  means  for  oompletion.  and  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
the  vote  of  eleven  millions,  yet  did  not  obtain  the  propr  couwe  of  the  Bute  in  regard  to  them.  The 
theconcessionsdemandedofRussia.  The  Rus-  ;:Xteon,'iw%%r^^ 
sians  retamed  one  opening  of  the  pass,  and  pre-  had  to  be  made.  Numerous  minor  hivestigations  were 
served  the  communications  on  which  they  laid  to  be  made,  and  one  State  institution  was  subject  to 
stress,  and  retained  for  the  Turkomans  all  the  »»  apj>alling  Mandal,  which  compelled  patient  con- 

«lt  lakee  of  «.r  value,  .and  their  well.  «.d  S^'ST  ^';STor*S^nU^^hSrSr  ^ 

paature-lands.    The  Russian  raUroad  to  Aska-  lo^  neglected  that  the  OTedit  of  this  proud  State  was 

bad  was  completed  by  the  1st  of  November  in  danger  ofrankingasthat  of  a  common  cheat.  The 

and  the  branch  from  Askabad  to  Merv  begun.,  questions  of  the  proper  aid  to  be  given  to  the  State 

iHWndta  ta  NepaiL— On  the  niffht  of  Nov.  institutions,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to 

33.  the  «.n.  of  Dir  8han«eer,  who  died  a.  S^^X  ^'^^'^SilTt^S^iX'.SS'trS^b'^e  J^! 
commander-in-cniei  of  the  Nepanlese  army,  panies,  the  questions  of  draim^e  and  gravel  roads,  of 
attacked  and  murdered  their  uncle,  the  Prime  fees  and  salaries,  the  regulation  of  mines,  the  proteo- 
Minister,  Ranodip  Singh,  brother  of  the  late  tion  of  citiaens  In  equal  rights,  the  relief  of  the  labor- 
Jung  Bahadur  and  of  IMr  Shumseer.  The  ^9  ch»»s  from  the  oppression  sometimes  practiced 
tfuun  A^iuwutu  (wau  w*  *^  ^  «  o^^.  by  cmployers,  tlic  Question  ss  to  anothcf  CouTt  of  Ap- 
Maharajah  is  a  boy  ten  years  of  age.  The  peal*-!-these  and  nSmerous  others  pressed  upon  your 
army  acquiesced  in  the  revolution,  and  m  the  notice  and  demanded  consideration.  In  giviu;?  such 
assumption  of  the  post  of  prime  minister  by  consideration  you  have  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
Dir  Shumseer,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  who  n<*f"d  six  hun^hjd  bills,  wd  I  believe  that  the  pub- 

* J   ,   .v^  A-.«.:— ->-       u.«ywi:^  ct.«»v  \^^A  liahed  volume  of  the  acts  of  1886  will  in  a  larpe  meas- 

headed  the  conspiracy.     Ranodip  Singh  had  ^  „    j  ^^  disposition  to  criticise  the  actioS  of  tbU 

alienated  popular  sympathy  by  his  irregulan-  Howe  which  is  most  induloed  by  those  who  have  the 

ties  and  his  exactions.  least  information  on  the  subject 
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Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  foUowing : 

AppropiiatiDg  $60,000  to  pay  the  eacpeoMB  of  the 
extra  Reauon  oAhe  LegiBlature. 

Outlawing^  the  Eofflish  sparrow. 

Beorganixixig  the  eoldiere*  Orphans'  Home  and  Asy- 
Inm  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  providing  that 
three  trustees,  one  of  them  a  woman  and  the  others 
honorably  disohaiged  Union  soldiers,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Qovemor  as  a  board  of  management. 

Requiring  the  ftill  monthly  payment  of  employ^ 
engaged  in  manual  or  meohanical  labor,  and  mainng 
the  (uaims  of  such  employ^  preferred  daima. 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  short-hand  report- 
ers for  courts  of  record  in  counties  with  10,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  and  fixing  the  compensation  at  not 
more  than  $5  for  each  day  actually  employed. 

Prohibiting  gambling  on  fkir^nrounos. 

Prohibiting  Sunday  base-bafl  playing  where  any 
fee  is  charged. 

Prohibiting  forced  contributions  of  money  or  prop- 
erty firom  employes  by  corporations  or  their  officers. 

Authori&ng  (Jounty  Commissioners  to  make  suitar 
ble  provision  from  the  County  Treasury  for  the  edu- 
cation of  pauper  children. 

Levyizuf  a  tax  and  authoriiing  a  loan  of  $600,000  for 
the  comp^tion  of  the  new  State- House. 

Legahzing  certain  saleb  of  real  estate  by  commis- 
sioners in  proceedings  by  an  executor  or  an  adminis- 
trator to  sell  such  r^  estate. 

Authorizing  a  temporaiy  loan  of  $600,000  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  binding  the  outstanoing  loan  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest. 

Abolishing  offices  of  City  Treasurer  and  City  As- 
sessor in  cities  of  over  70,000  people,  and  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  Iheir  duties  by  the  County  Treas- 
urer and  Township  Assessor  respectively. 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  Ash-ladden,  de- 
fining misdemeanors,  and  providing  penalties. 

MfQdng  the  State  ^oard  of  Health  to  consist  of  five 
members  instead  of  four,  and  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  secretary  of  the  board. 

Authorizing  munidpd  corporations  to  purchase  and 
hold  real  estate  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  legalizing 
purehases  heretofore  made. 

Amending  section  6206  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of 
1881  so  that  claims  not  exceeding  $60  for  work  per- 
formed at  any  time  within  the  previous  six  months, 
by  laborinff-men  or  mechanics,  shall  be  treated  as 
referred  aebts  against  any  coiporation  or  person 
failing,  assigning,  or  having  his  ousiness  suspended 
by  creditors. 

Prohibiting  a  tax  levy  of  more  than  thirty-three 
cents  on  the  hundred  aollars  in  counties  having  a 
voting  population  of  more  than  26.000. 

Prohibiting  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes,  and 
prescribing  penalties  of  dusfhmohisement  and  ineligi- 
oility  to  office. 

Appropriating  $80,000  to  Indiana  University. 

Reapportioning  the  State  for  legislative  purposes. 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  section  2  of  tne  Con- 
stitution so  that  no  county  officer  except  Surveyor 
shall  be  eligible  to  a  re-election  for  the  term  of  office 
immediately  succeeding  a  term  already  served  by  him. 

Authorizmg  County  Commissioners  in  certain  cases 
to  construct  free  turnpikes  instead  of  free  bridges,  and 
authorizing  boards  to  pay  for  bridges  built  wi^n  the 
corporate  Umits  of  towns  and  cities. 

To  prevent  the  s]>read  of  Canada  thisties. 

Extending  for  thirty  vears  mining  corporations  ex- 
isting before  the  State  Constitution  took  effect 

L^ralizing  certain  sales  of  real  estate  made  without 
appraisement  by  majorit}*  votes  of  Common  Councils 
of  mcorporated  cities. 

Appropriating  $600,000  for  the  completion  of  the 
three  new  asylums  for  the  inrane. 

Concerning  drainajG^ :  repealing  certain  laws,  pro- 
hibiting the  obstruction  of  dimnn,  etc 

Increasing  the  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  $700,- 
000. 


Appropiiating  $126,000  to  deftir  the  expenses  cf 
the  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembljr. 

Appropriating  $8,000  to  repair  that  portion  of  the 
Asylum  for  tiie  insane  damaged  by  fire. 

Prohibiting  aliens  flx>m  holding  titles  to  real  estiKte 
in  Indiana. 

Providing  for  the  removal  of  obstraotiona  froni 
highways. 

Appropriating  from  the  general  fund  for  the  eree- 
tion  of  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Indiana  soldien  who 
fell  at  Gettysburg. 

Providing  that  in  dties  of  fewer  than  10,000  in- 
habitants tiie  County  Auditor  and  Treaanrer  shall 
levy  and  collect  the  city  taxea  and  torn  them  over 
to  tne  proper  city  officen. 

Regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  anrgeij,  and 
obatf^cs,  and  providing  for  the  issuing  of  bcenses 
to  practice  by  the  County  Clerk. 

Appropriating  $8,900  to  maintain  the  Indiana  ex- 
hibit at  Jncw  Oneans. 

Authorizing  the  levying  of  a  township  tax  of  1  p« 
cent,  to  support  libraries. 

Appropriating  $40,000  to  Purdue  Univenity  ibr 
1868  and  1884. 

Appropiiating  $6,800  for  the  erection  of  anew  boikl- 
ing  at  the  Reform  School  for  Boys. 

Regulating  the  business  of  building,  loan  ftmd,  and 
savings  assodations. 

Providing  means  for  securing  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  employed  in  ooal-mmes;  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  violations  and  repealing  all  conflicting  laws. 

Empowering  voluntary  aasooations.  inoorporsted 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  establishing  homes 
for  aged  women,  to  receive  into  such  homes  aged  men 
also. 

Providing  that  interest  on  oonnty  bonda  may  be 
paid  annuaUy  or  semi-aimually. 

Prohibiting  the  importation  of  ibreign  oontract  lap 
bor. 

Amending  tiie  act  providing  for  the  organiiation 
and  perpetmty  of  voluntair  associations. 

Prohibiting  discriminations  by  telephone  eomf^ 
nice. 

Authori&ng  school  trustees  to  pay  out  of  the  spe- 
dal  school  f^d  mon^y  for  real  estate  purohaaed  rar  a 
public  library. 

Authorizing  Boards  of  County  Commiaaionen  to  ao- 
oept  gravel  rMids  and  maintain  the  same. 

Amending  the  law  providing  for  the  taTHtion  and 
registration  of  dogs. 

Amending  section  82  of  the  election  contest  law,  so 
as  to  give  the  judges  the  right  to  examine  ballots  after 
the  same  have  been  read  and  announced  by  the  in- 
specton. 

Providing  a  contingent  flmd  of  $2,000  a  month  to 
be  disbursed  by  theSuperintendent  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 

Autiiorizing  owners  of  land  separated  by  railroads 
to  construct  wagon  and  driveways  over  such  railroada ; 
fjso,  releasing  railroads  fVom  liability  for  Btock4dlIing 
on  account  ot  such  driveway. 

Authoriring  the  County  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and 
Recorder,  jointly  to  accept  ofien  of  oompromiae 
touching  delinquent  landa  m  certain  caaea  by  consent 
of  the  Auditor  of  State. 

Allowing  County  Commissioners  of  difibrent  coun- 
ties to  unite  in  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  buildings 
for  an  Orphans'  Home. 

Providing  that  any  peraon  may  appeal  from  a  deda- 
ion  of  County  Commissioners  in  cuums  against  ooon- 
tiee  to  the  Cirouit  or  Superior  Courts. 

Authorizing  univeraities  and  oollegea  to  acquire, 
hold,  and  dispose  of  real  estate. 

Regulating  weights  and  measures. 

Giving  to  all  people,  without  nffard  to  race  or  pre- 
vious condition,  the  advantages  or  restaurants,  inns, 
eating-houses,  barber-shops,  and  all  places  of  puUio 
accommodation  and  amusement,  and  providing  penal- 
ties for  violation. 

Authori&ng  commissionen  of  counties  with  un- 
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eompkted  oouit-houieB  to  iuue  bonds  to  niae  ftmdt 
for  their  oompletion. 

Beqairing  forBign  insumDoe  oompanies  operating  in 
the  Stfite  to  have  a  paid-ap  oapital  of  $250,000,  of 
which  $100,000  must  be  inveeted  in  stocks  onated 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  making  the  Audi- 
tor of  State  the  attorney  of  the  State  on  the  Sute's 
dealing  with  such  companies,  empowering  him  at  any 
time  to  eiamine  their  accounts,  and  ri«flning  the  du- 
ties of  agents  of  said  oompAnias. 

Amending  the  act  providing  for  the  apprsisement, 
purchase,  and  conversion  of  toU-roads  into  ftee  roada. 


lOWJL  Stito  CS^TomNftt.— The  following  were 
the  State  offloers  daring  the  year:  Governor, 
Baren  R.  Sherman,  Repnblican;  Lieotenant- 
€K>vernor,  Orlando  H.  Manning  ^  Secretary  of 
State,  Frank  D.  Jackson;  Auditor  John  L. 
Brown,  sacoeeded  by  Jonathan  W.  Oattell; 
Treasurer,  Voltaire  P.  Twombly;  Saperin* 
tendent  of  Pablio  Instrnction,  John  W. 
Akers;  Attorney-GenerdL  A.  J.  Baker;  Ad- 
jutant-General, William  T.  Alexander;  Oom- 
missioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  £.  B.  Untohins; 
State  Mine  Inspector,  Park  0.  Wilson;  Fish 
Commissioner,  A.  W.  Aldrich;  State  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  Milliken  Stalker;  BaUroad  Com- 
missioners, Peter  A.  Dey,  James  W.  McDiU, 
and  Lorenzo  S.  Coffin.  Judiciary,  Supreme 
Court:  Chief-Justice,  Joseph  M.  Beck;  Asso- 
ciate Judges,  Austin  Adams,  William  H.  See- 
vers,  Joseph  B.  Beed,  and  James  H.  Bothrock. 
On  the  8a  of  March,  Auditor  Brown  was  sus- 
pended from  office  by  the  Governor  on  charges 
of  non-compliance  with  the  law,  and  Mr.  Cat- 
tell  was  appointed  to  fill  the  office  temporarily. 
On  the  lath  of  May  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
nounced the  suspension  legal,  but  a  controversy 
existed  through  the  year. 

PrtUUtlMk — Early  in  July,  one  year  from  the 
time  when  the  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect, 
the  State  Temperance  Alliance  sent  a  circuUur 
to  every  township  in  the  State,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  they  nad  received  replies  from  848 
townships  In  85  of  the  99  counties,  from  which 
the  following  information  was  gained :  Number 
of  saloons  prior  to  July  4,  1884,  927;  number 
stiU  open,  881 ;  number  of  places  having  per- 
mits engaged  in  the  liquor-traffic,  588 ;  town- 
ships reporting  majority  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  law,  278 ;  against  enforcement,  45 ;  donbt- 
fbl,  25.  It  is  said  that  drunkenness,  lawless- 
ness, and  consequently  criminal  expenses,  have 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  saloons.  It 
appears  firom  the  remarks  accompanying  the 
reports  that  there  are  comparatively  few  places 
where  the  law  is  openly  violated ;  but  all  sorts 
of  devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  it, 
and  sell  liquor  by  stealth.  Of  those  still  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  liquor,  openly  or  clandes- 
tinely, 856  were  Democrats  ana  82  Bepublicans. 

On  Dec.  16  a  convention  of  the  mayors  of 
cities  in  the  State  was  held  at  Dee  Moines.  Its 
proceedings  were  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
reports  received  by  the  Alliance.  Mayor  Davis, 
of  Keokuk,  in  the  course  of  remarks,  said : 

A  few  years  i^  the  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  at 
a  popular  election,  declarad  by  a  laryre  minority  in 
fiivor  of  prohibition.    Two  yean  ago  the  Legislaiore 


of  this  State  eaaoted  a  pn4>ibitoi]r  hiw  which  in  its 
many  terms  and  oonditions  is  as  stringent  as  able  pens 
in  the  hands  of  ready  writers  oould  draw  it.  That  law 
has  been  in  foroo  smoe  the  4th  day  of  July,  1884— 
eighteen  montiu— a  sufScient  time,  it  would  seem,  to 
at  least  bear  some  froit  as  a  token  of  what  the  practi- 
cal results  will  be.  And  what  are  the  honest,  practi- 
cal results  of  that  law  t  The  statisdcs  prepared  by 
Senator  Sutton  show  1,806  licensed  saloons  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  prior  to  July  4, 1884,  and  at  the  present 
time  over  8,S00  unlicensed  saloons.  The  report  of 
the  United  States  Internal  Bevenue  Commisrioner  for 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1886,  shows  there  are  in 
this  State  8,540  retaU  liquor-dealers,  100  brewen,  and 
816  wholesale  dealen  in  malt  liquon,  making  an  aver- 
age of  about  88  dealers  for  each  of  the  99  counties. 

The  convention  adopted  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  wherein  it  set  forth  the  following 
table  as  a  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  the  law, 
and  askea  that  the  municipal  corporations 
be  reinvested  with  power  to  regulate  the 
trade: 


Now 


Des  Moines... 

Dabuqoo 

Dsyenport.... 
Bnillsgton. . .. 
Coonofl  Bloilk. 
BionzCity.... 
OedsrBiplds.. 

Keokuk. 

OHnton. 

Ottnmws 

MnacBtlne 

ManhaUtowD.. 

Creeton 

Wstarloo 


lows  City 

Fort  MadJaon . . . , 

Fort  Dodge , 

Lyons 

OakskKMs , 

Boone  

LeMars 

Bed  Oak 

What  Cheer..... 


We.  MdmiI 

A»p«t 

prlorto 
Jwlj  4,  1M4. 

«r«unal 

Uomt. 

60 

860,000 

145 

14^ 

180 

96.000 

68 

9T,B00 

65 

95.000 

47 

4,700 

84 

18,600 

S9 

14,500 

88 

19,489 

29 

99,000 

85 

8,600 

98 

T,000 

T 

11,900 

90 

••••■• 

40 

6^000 

IT 

495 

5 

9,600 

11 

800 

10 

4,000 

11 

5«600 

18 

5,400 

0 

T,900 

IT 

17,000 

900 

900 

175 

100 

64 

78 

100 

47 

80 

100 

40 

89 

11 

•  • 

40 
89 
17 
14 
8 
1 

61 
99 


To  this  end  an  amendment  of  the  prohibi- 
tory law  is  asked,  so  that  it  shall-  not  apply  to 
the  larger  cities.  The  license-fee  contemplated 
is  not  to  be  less  than  $500.  On  March  17  the 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  Littleton  v».  Fritz,  sustaining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  feature  of  the  prohibitory  law 
which  enables  any  citizen  to  proceed  by  in- 
junction for  the  abatement  of  a  saloon  as  a 
nuisance.  In  December  the  same  court  de- 
cided that  it  was  necessary  for  druggbts  to  ob- 
tain a  special  permit  to  sell  liquor  for  purposes 
allowed  by  law.  Many  druggists  held  that 
the  provisions  of  the  old  pharmacy  law  still 
applied,  and  that  under  it  druggists  regularly 
licensed  as  such  did  not  require  any  other  per- 
mit to  be  allowed  to.  sell  liquor  for  medicmal, 
mechanical,  or  sacramental  purposes. 

The  Gk)vernor,  in  refereuce  to  this  subject, 
says :  **  For  several  months  the  law  was  gen- 
erally complied  with  throughout  the  State,  and 
continued  to  be  quite  well  observed  until  judi- 
cial and  other  officers  connived  at,  and  even 
openly  encouraged,  the  violation  of  the  law. 
In  several  instances  i^ipeals  were  taken  and 
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the  cases  transferred  from  the  State  to  the  representation  on  such  board.  And  we  fiutiber  de- 
Federal  courts,  and  these  oases  are  stiU  nnde-  cUre.th*f  provMion  ahoidd  be  made  by  Uw  whweby 
cided  UDd^? these  embarrassments  tho^  ^ne"±rtSr^thS  »J?r*^  ^ 
pecially  mteresting  themselves  in  enforcmg  the  The  Bepubliofm  party  of  Iowa,  while  a  steady  up- 
law  have  relaxed  their  efforts,  waiting  for  the  holder  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  regulate 
decision  of  the  courts.    The  opponents  of  the  the  tmffio  in  Uquor  by  such  methods  as  wiU  sappreaa 

.,  the  moet  of  its  evils,  has  never  made  the  support  of 


law  has  not  yet  proved  a  failure,  nor  has  it  had  ordered  by  an  unouestioned  minority  that  came 

proved  an  entire  success."  !^«  ^p™  ^«  "^  of  Kepubhoans  andlOemocrata. 

^  I«tl«L-Th.e  Greenback  state  Oonvention  S^.tttrg^^SSeS'd^^JS&reSJjJ^ 

met  m  Des  Moines  on  July  7.     It  put  forth  a  oy,  or  prove  itslneffioieaoy,  before  it  Utepealed  to  give 

platform  and  adopted  the  following :  way  to  some  other  honest  and  earnest  method  in  the 

z>     t    J  rriv  ^ -^  •  au              «^u*              <j     ^v  ^  line  of  flndimr  the  true  and  sucoeesftd  system  of  deal- 

.ft^oiwd,  That  It  18  the  sense  of  this  oonvenfaont^  ^  witli  thelSquor  traffic    We  arraign  and  condemn 

the  convention  nominate  only  a  candidate  tor  Lieu-  ^  Democratic  party  of  Iowa  tor  itslction  in  dedar- 

5!li!l^^?\lTv?S*^  Suponntendent  ot  Pubho  In-  ?     ^^  ^  $260-Uaense,  compulsory  on  every  commoni- 

struction ;  that  it  the  Democratic  Convention  mdorae  ^,^gaidlees  of  local  opim^n,  fof  legalizing  again  in 

S^v«°,inrfnH  ^?,1^^^^^  KwsSe^saleof  whisk/andall  otherScoho^cBouow. 

Govenior  and  Supreme  Judge  who  are  pubhclylmown  ^  f     removing  all  iwtrictions  from  the  saroons^ 

to  be  unflinchmg  anti-monopolists^  then  m  that  case  ^^j^    ^  ft«edom1n  the  liquor  traffic  that  has  not  ^ 

'^a':Z.?lXo^'^^.rT.^  StedL  Iowa  for  thirty  y^ 

Kct^a^^V^iT^dl^^  Srr^Sr^':  .  Jhe  straight  G^nhackers  and  ProMbiti^^ 

iMckera.  1^  cdso  nominated  candidates  for  the  State 

'                            .        ,  ^     T.  offices.    At  the  election  on  Nov.  8  the  Be- 

E.  H.  Gillette  was  nommated  for  Lieutenant-  publican  ticket  was  successful    The  following 

Governor,  and  F.  W.  Moore  for  Superintendent  ^as  the  vote  for  Governor :  William  Larra- 

of  Public  Instruction.  bee,  Republican,  176^604;  Charles  E.  Whiting, 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  Fusionist,  168,626 ;  Elias  Doty,  Greenbacker, 

at  Cedar  Rapids  on  Aug.   19.     Charles  E.  802;  James  Mickel wait,  Prohibitionist,  1,406; 

Whiting  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  W.  soattering,  46. 

F.  Brannan  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Xhe  Legislature  of  1886  consists  of  81  Re- 

The  Greenback  candidates  were  approved.  The  publicans  and  19  Fusionista  in  the  Senate,  and 

platform  contained  the  following :  go  Republicans,  89  Fusionists,  and  1  Independ- 

We  declare  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  ent  In  the  House, 

liquor  law  of  the  State  of  Iowa  as  -ui^juat  and  hostile  Caal-abdig* — ^The  total  product  of  coal  in 

totemperuice.        ,           ,            ^               ^       ^  1881   was  8,600,000   tons;    1882,  8,127,700; 

frJl%  P  tS^  ^^"""^  ^  V^'      1  ^/"VoiJ^i?^  1888,  8,881 ,800 ;  1884, 8,908,438 ;  1886, 8,686,- 

forts  for  the  enactment  of  a  bcense  law  of  $260,  with  ^o»r      rf^u        •        ^^4.  aim^Ju^  :-  -^ji:        *u 

power  to  increase  the  same  from  $260  to  $1,000  ail  may  ^87.    There  is  great  diftculty  m  gettmg  the 

be  deemed  best  for  the  public  interest  m  the  various  small  mmes  to  report.     For  1886  returns  were 

localities  of  the  State,  as  expressed  by  the  legally  con-  made  from  only  417  oat  of  the  489  mines  oper- 

stituted  authorities  of  such  locations.  ^ted  in  the  State.    The  falling  off  in  the  ont- 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  favor  and  use  our  beatef-  ^„^  u^*.^^^^  igoa  »rsA  iftftK   wKiaIi  ^ao  qi't 

fortsforthTeniictmentofa  law  which  shall  punish  as  P°J  hetween  1884  wid  1886,  which  was  817,- 

orimmal  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  adulterated  701  tons,  is  attributed  to  several  causes,  one 

liquore,  such  adulteration  being  the  direct  cause  of  of  which  was  the  protracted  strikes  at  What 

intemperance,  and  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  Cheer  and  at  Angus. 

P^l^^^*  Billroadi* — The  commiBsionem  estimate  the 

The  Republican  State  Convention  convened  capital  stock  of  the  roads  in  the  State,  comput- 

at  Des  Moines  on  Aug.  26.    The  following  tick-  ing  the  proportion  for  lines  only  partly  within 

et  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  William  Lar-  the  State  limits,  to  be :  broad-gauge,  $183,484,- 

rabee  ;   Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  A.  T.  Hall ;  821,  or  $18,604.46  a  mile;  the  narrow-gauge 

Supreme  Judge,  J.  M.  Beck ;  Superintendent  of  roads,  $1,267,676,  or  $7,826.68  a  mile. 

Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Akers.    The  plat-  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  re- 

form  protests  against  the  suppression  of  the  ported  as  in  operation  June  10,   1886,  was 

colored  vote  in  the  South,  favors  a  protective  7,478,48.                      -     .,      ,         i_    t      . 

tariff,  and  advocates  civilservice  reform  and  The  total  amount  of  railroad  stock  that  is 

the  regulation  of  railroads  by  law.    It  contains  owned  by  persons  who  are  living  m  the  State 

the  following:  is  $7,956,660.                                      .     „      , 

^    ,         ,,,  ,       ,                  ,  „,         ,    .  The  total  debt  of  the  roads  m  Iowa  is:  Broad- 

la^for'rp^ro^clSti^^^  ^?T' *''^''fifi'«?oM^^ 

varied  inter^ts,  and  such  laws  shouJcf  provide  for  a  of  this  amount  $188,208,662.02  is  funded  debt, 

State  Boaid  of  Arbitration,  for  the  adjustment  and  $4,078,964.70  is  unfunded  or  floating  debt 

settlement  of  disputes  between  labor  and  capital,  in-  Narrow-gauge  roads,  $1,119,200.80  funded  debt, 

eluding  the  questions  of  screenimf  oool  Mid  otheiBjpe.  |86,878.42  floating  debt. 

culiar  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  State,  In  order  ^  ,fX^  ^«i.;«^  ^«-«?««-  «#  ^\>^  .^«iio  ;.«  T^w.  ^•^ 

that  the  miners  may  bo  assured  pay  for  all  work  done  The  entire  eammgs  of  the  roads  in  Iowa  are 

by  them,  and  labor  should  have  its  just  proportion  ot  reported  as  follows : 
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n»«f«ra,nuOii^ain«. fi'SJ-US  H  874.98  less  than  Iwt  year.    Some  of  the  road* 

rni«htudtDiK»UM»o«t. j^HiMTM  ^^^  avftUed  tbemMlves  of  the  pMvidoDs  of 

To^«niiiigi  tor  tha  fw  todiDf  JoM  80.  the  present  law  and  paid  but  one  h»lf  their 

ToW  mi™"ft.'ii.V«mdiii*  Jiii-M,        ^^  ^^^  betoie  they  reported. 

i«M M>TK!i.8ii8»  Pa|wlatt«fc— The  State  oensna   taken    thia 

inorMM  onr  piwTioDi  TMr,  er  tor  Ism  year    sbows  B  conaiderable  Increase  in  the 

•ntoorwMofi-ojpwomt issMis  u  population.      The  following   table  gives  the 

The  total  amoont  of  taxes  pud  bj  the  rail-  nnmber  of  iubabitanta  by  < 

roada  in  Iowa  u  $768,974.43,  which  U  $112,-  and  1880 : 
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The  following  table  ffiveB  the  popnlation  of 
the  principal  oFties  of  the  State,  from  the  oen- 
■na  of  1880,  together  with  thur  popnlation  in 
1870  and  1880: 


DnUolBM 

DiTenport 

BorHiietim 

mouCl^ 

OdvBuMi.... 
OoaDcUBhU)*.... 


ISSO.        188S, 


Creaton  has  7.893  inhabitants;  Fort  Dodge, 
4,6SS;  and  Boone,  4,S81. 

vara  BtadillM. — The  following  flgnres  are 
taken  from  the  censns  of  1880,  whloh  for  farm 
items  ia  not  complete,  aome  townships  failing 
to  report: 

ATBnnilxtof  IkRD,  Knfl...........,^........  149 

AcntariaiprOTtdlUKi WIW.SM 

AsTH  at  nnfmpiandlud  S.oea.va 

ACTM  In  csltlTWIaa 1S.g14.Mt) 

Aemlnputnra A,MB,eW 


Hon,  toUlJui.  1.  ijt»e.m 

Hon  (Uagblavd  oriold  tor  ilHi^Ur S,ISUS1 

BhHp,  total  Jul  1 MI.OIT 

BhMp  aliuliliitwl  or  bM  tor  >liHi(htar. 1I<,IW 

Wnl;  pound* MW.ttI) 

UBMHaul  8tatWIa.— The  following  Items 
are  derived  from  the  oeaans  of  1880:  Nnmber 
of  Stat«  institatioDs  of  learning,  0;  eollegea 
and  nniversities,  88;  academies  and  temina- 
riea,  16;  Durmal  schools,  ooonty  bigh-aoboola, 
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and  private  schools,  18 ;  oommeroial  colleges, 
11 ;  valoe  of  school-houses,  $108,080.89 ;  nnm- 
ber  of  pupils  enrolled,  public  schools,  472,966 ; 
whole  number  of  students,  628,161 ;  number 
of  male  instructors,  6,760 ;  number  of  female 
lustructors,  17,869 :  average  monthly  compen- 
sation of  male  instructors,  $87.48 ;  of  female 
instructors,  $80.42. 

Chufh  StattadsB.— The  following  table  is  also 
made  up  from  the  census  of  1886 : 


I>IN01IIMATX0ir& 

ValMflfdmcb 
pivpvlj. 

QVHOIf  CIpBIR J^a 

AdTentltt 

$48360 

989,066 

884,860 

806,600 

487,860 

8,676^ 

1,887,890 

8367,168 

186,760 

97,800 

69,000 

188,800 

861300 

66,760 

787,684 

740,000 

HMS 

Baptist 

8L886 

OhiiirtJtn 

4(^616 
66,486 
14380 

981,718 
98,688 

CongragmtionAl 

BpiBOopaL 

Mfithodltt. 

Presbyterian 

JBom«D  OatboUo 

United  Brathran. 

104316 
17,098 
17,006 

Friends 

TTnitarian 

1,400 
€1860 

Untremllst 

ETangellcal 

Union 

Latheran 

84^764 
10,481 
61,488 

Other 

18L188 

Total 

$11,911,966 

818,888 

The  whole  number  of  organizations  is  8,762 ; 
owning  property,  8,406 ;  renting,  886 ;  not  re- 
portiug  value,  888 ;  not  reporting  capacity,  760. 

State  lutttatkHr— The  State  Uoiversity,  at 
Iowa  Oity,  in  1884-'85  had  236  collegiate,  57 
law,  149  medical  (88  homoBopathio),  and  86 
dental  students,  llie  State  Agricultural  Ool- 
lege,  at  Ames,  had  in  1885  806  students;  vol- 
umes in  library,  5,986.  The  State  Normal 
School,  at  Oedar  Falls,  in  1884-'85  had  408 
students  besides  68  in  the  model  school.  The 
average  attendance  was  256. 

The  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home  and  Home  for 
Indigent  Ohildren,  at  Davenport,  has  cared  for 
over  1,800  children  since  its  establishment.  On 
June  80  it  contained  280  (151  boys  and  129 
girls),  of  whom  47  were  soldiers*  orphans  from 
the  State  at  large,  and  288  indigent  children 
from  41  counties.  The  College  for  the  Blind, 
at  Vinton,  on  the  10th  of  June  had  151  pupils 

i71  boys  and  80  girls).  The  Institute  for  the 
)eaf  and  Dumb  at  Council  Bluffs  had  805 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  last  biennial 
period.  The  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  at  Glenwood,  had  an  enrollment  of 
259  (164  males  and  95  females)  on  the  80th  of 
June.  Of  these  54  were  classed  as  non-im- 
provable. Not  fewer  than  75  are  claiming  ad- 
mission, but  facilities  are  lacking.  The  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane,  at  Mount  Pleasant  since  its 
establishment  in  1855,  has  had  5,888  patients, 
of  whom  1,784  have  been  discharged  recovered, 
1,002  improved,  and  1,421  stationary;  died, 
1,126;  not  insane,  11.  The  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Independence,  from  May  1, 1878,  to 
June  80,  1885,  received  8,113  (606  being  re- 
admiraions);  discharged  and  died,  2,419;  re- 
maining, 694.  A  new  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
is  to  be  located  at  Clarinda,  Page  County.  The 


Iowa  Industrial  School  has  a  boysMepartment 
at  Eldora  and  a  girls*  department  at  MitcheD- 
ville.  Boys  committed  fi'om  Sept  21. 1868,  to 
June  80, 1885, 1,095;  remaining  at  the  latter 
date,  290;  gpls,  148  and  100  respectively. 
The  Penitentiary,  at  Fort  Madison,  contains 
about  800  convicts,  and  that  at  Anamosa  525. 

■auflMtuti,  etCi — ^The  census  of  1886  returns 
2,865  manufacturing  establishments ;  value  of 
ffoods  made  in  1884,  $70,856,698;  capital, 
122,524,174.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  the  State  in  1885  was  $489,660,081. 

HALT,  a  kingdom  in  southern  Europe.  The 
Sardinian  Constitution  of  1848,  extended  to  the 
whole  country  upon  the  unification  of  Italy  un- 
der Victor  Emanuel  in  1861,  vests  the  execu- 
tive authority  in  the  sovereign,  to  be  exercised 
through  responsible  ministers,  and  the  legisla- 
tive authority  in  the  Parliament  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  members  nominated  for  life  by 
the  King.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  ojf 
Deputies,  508  in  number,  are  elected  on  a 
collective  ticket  by  ballot  by  citizens  paying 
20  lire  in  taxes.  The  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation inscribed  as  electors  in  1882  was  6*97 
per  cent,  and  of  the  registered  voters  61  per 
cent,  voted.  The  duration  of  Parliament  is  nve 
years,  unless  dissolved  before  tiie  end  of  the 
period. 

The  King  is  Humbert  I,  bom  in  1844,  who 
ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Yictor 
Emanuel,  his  father,  in  1878.  The  ministry  is 
composed  of  the  following  members:  Proa- 
dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior^ A.  Depretis,  appointed  May  29,  1881; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  C.  F.  Nico- 
lis  di  Robilant,  appointed  in  October,  1885; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Coppino; 
Minister  of  Finance  and  of  the  Treasury,  A. 
Magliano;  Minister  of  War,  Qen.  C.  Riootti; 
Minister  of  Marine,  B.  Brin;  Minister  of 
Grace,  Justice,  and  Worslup,  D.  Tmani ;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  J.  Grenala;  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  B.  Gri- 
maldi. 

Area  aid  Pi^ilirtta.— -The  area  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  calculation,  is  296,Sft8 
square  kilometres;  according  to  a  calculation 
made  in  the  Military  Geographical  Institute  of 
Florence,  in  1884,  it  is  286,588  square  kilome- 
tres (about  110,226  square  miles),  the  peninsula 
and  adjacent  isles  containing  286,771  square 
kilometres;  Sicily  and  adjacent  isles,  25,740; 
and  Sardinia  and  adjacent  isles,  24,077.  The 
population  in  1881  was  28,459,628,  divided 
mto  14,265,888  males  and  14,194^245  females. 
The  population,  as  officially  computed  in  the 
beginning  of  1885,  was  29,861,082.  The  for- 
eign population  in  1881  numbered  59,956,  of 
whom  1,286  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1884  was  289,514 ; 
of  births,  1,169,006;  of  deaths,  818,626;  excess 
of  births,  850,880. 

The  emigration  in  1884  was  147,017,  against 
169,101  in  1888,  161,562  in  1882,  185,882  in 
1881,  and  119,901  in  1880.    Of  the  emigrants 
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who  left  Italy  in  1884,  87,558  went  to  the  yari- 
cos  oountries  of  Europe,  8,128  to  northern  Af- 
rica, 55,467  to  North  and  Soath  America,  and 
869  to  other  countries.  The  emigration  to 
the  United  Statee  and  to  European  countries 
showed  a  large  diminution  in  ohedience  to  a 
lessened  demand  for  lahor,  but  the  emigration 
to  the  states  of  La  Plata,  which  increased  from 
18,845,  in  1880,  to  26,075  in  1888,  rose  to  84,- 
016  in  1884.  The  number  of  emigrants  whose 
destination  was  the  United  States  or  Canada 
was  5,756  in  1880,  11,868  in  1881,  18,669  in 
1882.  21,887  in  1888,  and  10,847  in  1884.  The 
number  of  Italians  liring  in  foreign  countries 
in  1881  was  1,082,892,  of  whom  880,852  were 
in  Europe  and  579,385  in  America.  The  num- 
ber in  the  United  States  was  about  170,000 ;  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  254,888;  in  Brazil, 
82,196;  in  Uruguay,  40,008;  in  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  other  countries,  82,748. 

The  cities  with  a  population  exceeding  100,- 
000  in  1881  were  as  follow: 


The  participation  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  in  the  export  and  import  trade  in  1884 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  trade 
with  each  one,  in  lire : 
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448,178 
89»,M8 
878,888 
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188,081 
184^898 
189,445 
l(NM»e 
88,017 


4H814 
881,889 
800,467 
888,888 

844,991 
179,615 
189,001 
188,886 
188,874 
100,417 


• — ^The  special  imports  and  exports 

of  Italj  were  for  five  years  in  lire  as  follow, 
inolusire  of  predous  metals : 


TEA'S. 


1880 
1881 
1888 
1888 

1684 


lJ^^ooo,ooo 

1,888,000,000 
1,846,400,000 
1,880,800,000 
1,848,800,000 


1,189,800,000 
1,198300,000 
1,16^900,000 
1,199.900,000 
1,096.400,000 


The  imports  of  articles  of  food  and  consump- 
tion in  1884  amounted  to  820,800,000  lire,  the 
exports  to  320,600,0Q0  francs.  The  imports  of 
wheat  were  more  than  in  any  year  since  1879, 
amounting  to  855,146  tons,  or,  deducting  ex- 
ports, to  817,198  tons.  In  1888,  when  the  to- 
tal imports  amounted  to  254,290  tons,  Russia 
furnished  more  than  half  and  Turkey  neariy 
a  third,  India  coming  next  The  exports  of 
wines  and  liauors  in  1884  were  valued  at  84,- 
000,000  lire,  tiiose  of  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, at  109,900,000  lire.  The  imports  of  raw 
materials  in  1884  were  425,600,000  lire  in 
value,  against  482,700,000  lire  in  1888;  the 
exports,  447,800,000  lire,  against  470,900,000. 
The  imports  of  manufactureKl  articles  amounted 
to  890,200,000  lire,  against  872,400,000 ;  the 
exports  to  146,500,000  lire,  against  177,900,- 
000 :  the  imports  of  other  articles  were  valued 
at  177,900,000.  exports  at  151,000,000  lire.  In 
the  exports  of  manufactured  articles  the  falling 
off  was  in  the  class  of  jewelry  and  art-works. 
The  imports  of  precious  metals  amounted  to 
29,800,000,  the  exports  to  81,000,000  lire. 


Htftgaltat — ^The  movement  of  shipping  in 
Italian  ports  in  1884  was  as  follows :  Total  ton- 
nage entered,  16,717,679;  total  with  cargoes, 
18,180,904;  steam  tonnage,  18,488,190;  em- 
ploy ed  in  foreign  trade,  5,216,252  tons— 1,415,- 
251  under  the  Italian  and  8,801,001  under  for- 
eign flags;  in  the  coasting  trade,  11,501,427 
tona--8,806,454  Italian  and  8,194,978  foreign; 
total  tonnage  cleared.  16,666,081  —  5,228,960 
tons  in  the  foreignnma  11,487,071  in  the  Medi- 
terranean trade. 

The  mercantile  navy  in  1884  numbered  7,072 
sail-vessels,  of  848,704  tons,  and  215  steamers, 
of  122,297  tons,  14  steamers  having  been  added 
during  the  year  and  198  sailing-vessels  taken 
off  the  register.  The  number  of  inscribed  sail- 
ors in  1884  was  189,162 

■illwaii,— In  the  begmning  of  1884  the 
length  of  railroads  in  operation  was  9,455  kilo- 
metres. The  receipts  in  1888  were  206,186,- 
995  lire;  the  total  capital  expended  up  to  Jan. 
1,  1884,  was  2,852,811,407  lire. 

Hiains. — The  treasury  accounts  for  1888 
show  a  total  revenue  of  1,568,248,798  lire  and 
an  expenditure  of  1,568,855,269  lire,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  106,471  lire.  The  budget  estimates 
for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1886,  make  the 
total  ordinary  receipts  1,456,178,074  lire,  and 
the  expenditures  1,888,758,117  lire,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary receipts  240,284,848,  and  expendi- 
tu res 818,559,652  lire;  giving  a  total  revenue 
of  1,696,407,922  lire,  and  a  total  expenditure 
of  1,707,812,769  lire,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of 
10,904,847  lire. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  1884-'85  amounted  to  580,828,687  lire, 
the  sinking-fund  charges  to  1,517,221  lire. 

The  Aray. — The  effective  of  the  permanent 
army,  or  army  of  the  first  line,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1885,  was  881,208  men  of  all  ranks; 
of  the  mobile  militia,  or  army  of  the  second 
line,  862,858  men;  of  the  territorial  militia, 
1,156,522;  total  war  strength,  2,400,078  men. 
Tlie  infantry  in  the  permanent  army  numbered 
250,058  men.  exclusive  of  the  871,959  dis- 
trict troops ;  the  Alpine  regiments  numbered 
22,480,  the  bersaglieri  41,410,  the  cavalry  26,- 
769,  the  artillery  84,889,  the  engineers  19,- 
808,  the  carabiniers  21,894  men.  The  army 
is  divided  into  12  corps,  each  containing  2  ter- 
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ritorial  divirions  with  10  brigadeB  in  each  di-  nies  are  reoraited  principally  in  the  district 
vision.  The  permanent  army  comprises  96  in  which  they  are  posted.  There  are  21  on  the 
regiments  of  Ime  infantry,  12  of  bersagUeri,  6  French,  4  on  the  Swiss,  and  11  on  the  Anatrian 
of  Alpine  troops,  22  of  cavalry,  12  of  field-  frontier.  Connected  with  each  company  ia  a 
artillery,  5  of  fortress  artillery,  2  brigades  of  reserve  company  and  a  mobile  militia  company, 
horse  and  2  of  mountain  artillery,  4  regiments  each  of  greater  strength  than  the  active  com- 
of  engineers,  1  of  pontoniers,  and  several  bri-  pany,  all  under  the  command  of  a  colonel.  The 
gades  for  special  service.  The  infantry  arm  in  total  number  is  a  litUe  over  86,000  officers  and 
the  active  army  is  the  Vetterli  rifle,  firing  35-  men.  They  are  constantly  exploring  and  prae- 
gramme  cartridges  and  12  shots  a  minute.  Ev-  tising  manoeuvres  along  the  mountain  bound- 
ery Italian  is  liaUe  for  military  duty  between  the  ary.  Attached  to  the  force  are  mountain  bat- 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  At  the  drawing  of  teries  and  engineer  companies,  and  nnmer- 
lots  the  young  men  fit  for  service  are  divided  ons  hill  forts  have  been  constructed, 
into  diree  cat^ories.  The  first  is  the  recruit  of  Tlie  Navy^— The  navy  in  1885  was  composed 
the  active  army,  which  is  annually  fixed  by  Par-  of  8  ironclad  turret-ships  and  14  other  iron- 
liament.  After  the  period  of  active  service  the  dads  of  the  first  class ;  1  ironclad,  2  armored 
men  pass  into  the  mobile  militia  for  four  years,  floating  batteries,  6  corvettes,  1  yacht,  and  4 
and  then  spend  seven  years  in  the  territorial  torpedo- rams,  of  the  second  class ;  and  1  tor- 
militia,  except  the  cavalry,  coast  companies,  peao-ram,  7  avisos,  6  gunboats,  and  1  torpedo- 
and  train,  who  go  over  to  the  territorial  militia  vessel,  of  the  third  class ;  in  all,  46  battle-«hips, 
at  once.  The  men  of  the  second  category  re-  carrying  155  guns.  Th^re  were  besides  49 
ceivefromtwotoBixmonth8Mnstruction,apart  torpedo-boats,  2  more  of  larger  dimensionB, 
of  them  only  flfteen  days*  instruction,  and  are  school-ships,  gunboats,  and  other  steam  -  vea- 
employed  as  complement  troops  to  fill  vacancies  sels^  in  all  84.  The  personnel  numbered  15,- 
upon  mobilization.  They  pass  with  their  class-  055  men,  exclusive  of  oflScers.  The  first-clam 
es  into  the  mobile  and  'the  territorial  militia,  war-ships  carry  100-ton  guns.  The  largest  ia 
The  third  category  consists  of  men  who  are  the  *'  Lepanto,'*  of  18,000  horse-power  and  18,- 
exempt  from  service  in  peace-time,  and  who,  700  tons  displacement,  with  4  gr«At  guns  and 
after  training  for  fifteen  days,  are  assigned  at  plates  19  inches  thick.  The  ^^Duilio"  and  the 
once  to  the  territorial  militia.  The  amount  of  '^  Dandolo  "  have  22-inch  armor.  The  ^^  Rug- 
instruction  and  the  average  time  spent  with  the  giero  di  Lauria,"  launched  in  August,  1884, 
colors  depends  upon  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  has  18-inch  plates  and  is  of  10,000  horse-power 
the  miniHtersof  war.  The  mean  duration  of  and  10,000  tons.  The  *' Andrea  Doria"  and 
service  with  the  colors  in  the  Italian  infantry  is  *'  Francesco  Morosini "  are  like  it,  and  the 
something  over  twenty*  months,  as  compared  *^ Italia'*  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  monster  ^*Le- 
with  thirty-two  months  in  the  French,  and  panto.**  A  cruiser,  the  '*  Giovanni  Bausan,** 
twenty-seven  in  the  German  and  Austrian  ar-  modeled  after  the  Chilian  ''  Esmeralda,*'  but 
mies.  The  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineer  ca-  more  powerful,  was  launched  in  England  in 
dres  are  kept  about  half  full,  the  rest  of  the  men  1885.  She  carried  two  25-ton  breechloaders 
being  dismissed  on  unlimited  furloughs  after  and  an  armament  of  rapid-firing  6-pounder8, 
eight  months*  drill.  The  cavalry  cMlres  are  torpedoes,  and  machine-guns  in  turrets, 
maintained  at  nearly  their  war  strength.  The  In  the  torpedo  service,  which  the  Italian 
mobile  militia  is  composed  of  men  who  have  Government  aims  to  make  very  complete  and 
passed  through  the  active  army  and  of  the  efficient,  the  Schwarzkopf  is  being  subetitnted 
second  portion  of  the  complement  troop.  The  for  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  aa  is  being  done 
strength  of  the  active  army  on  the  peace  likewise  in  the  Spanish,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
footing  is  about  217,000  men,  which  can  be  Japanese  navies.  The  hulls  of  the  great  iron- 
raised  to  704,000  by  calling  in  the  men  on  fur-  clads  have  all  been  laid  in  Italy,  and  the  work 
lough.  Ilie  second  line  of  reserves  numbers  is  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Italian  laboi^— a 
880,000  men.  The  territorial  militia  would  condition  stipulated  in  the  contracts  given  out 
raise  the  total  to  about  2,000,000,  but  it  is  abroad,  as  to  Schneider  for  armor,  and  to  Arm- 
inferior  even  to  the  French  territorial  army  strong  for  ^ns.  The  100-ton  guns  give  the 
in  organization,  training,  equipment,  and  ma-  highest  initial  velocity  yet  obtained,  throwing 
rale,  while  the  Italian  active  army  is  rated  as  a  projectile  of  950  kilogrammes  with  a  charge 
high  for  apparent  efficiency  as  any  army  in  of  850  kilogrammes. 

Europe,  especially  the  infantry ;  the  cavalry  The  Bed  Sea  Expedllta.— Forestalled  in  Tu- 
arm  is  excelled  in  Germany  and  other  coun-  nis  by  France,  Italy  had  the  opportunity  of 
tries,  while  the  artillery  is  considerably  below  forming  an  alliance  with  England  and  of  estab- 
the  French  in  skill.  A  model  body  of  troops  lishing  a  footing  on  the  African  coast  by  co- 
are  the  Alpine  regiments,  which  are  intended  operating  with  that  power  at  the  time  of  the 
to  perform  the  same  service  as  the  cavalry  Egyptian  crisis  of  1882  in  restoring  order  in 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  that  of  cov-  the  Nile  valley.  The  Government  then  recoiled 
ering  the  mobilization  of  the  army.  There  from  so  bold  a  course,  and  elected  to  conform  its 
are  86  companies,  kept  permanently  at  the  war  policy  to  the  dictates  of  the  powerful  Central 
strength  of  250  men,  organized  in  10  battal-  fluropean  League.  The  intended  abandonment 
ions  of  8  or  4  companies  each.    The  compa-  of  the  Soudan  by  England  afforded  a  chance 
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to  Italy  of  aoqdring  a  foothold  on  the  Red  drawn.  These  places  were  threatened  with 
Sea  coast.  In  1880,  when  Itaij  first  contem-  attacks  from  the  Somalis  and  King  of  Shoa. 
plated  serionslj  the  establishment  of  a  station  Upon  Lord  Edward  Fitzmanrice  making  a 
at  Assab  Bay,  Egypt  protested  as  the  heir  to  statement  in  March  that  the  French  claimed 
the  authority  of  the  Soltan  in  these  regions,  Obock,  M.  Waddington  wrote  that  Obock  was 
and  her  protest  was  sopoorted  by  England,  not  claimed  by  France,  since  it  had  long  been 
In  Janaary,  1885,  an  expeaition  was  sent  from  a  French  possession.  Later  in  the  year  the 
Naples  to  occupy  Maseowah  and  other  points  French  flag  was  hoisted  at  Ras  Ali,  Angar, 
on  the  coast  near  the  Abyssmian  frontier.  Af-  and  Sagallo ;  Tajourra,  from  which  the  Egjrp- 
ter  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  Italy  offered  to  oo-  tians  were  driven  by  the  Dankalis,  was  also  an- 
operate  with  Great  Britain  in  the  proposed  nexed  by  France,  and  on  Jan.  11,  1885,  the 
campaign  against  the  Mahdi,  but  the  offer  was  French  consul  at  Aden  announced  that  the 
declined.  It  was  supposed,  however,  that  a  coast  between  Ras  Alt  and  Ghubbat  Kharab 
secret  understanding  with  Great  Britain  left  was  under  French  protection.  The  Porte 
the  Italians  free  to  garrison  the  forts  and  estab-  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole  coast  The 
lish  their  rule  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  Mahdi  Turkish  claim  was  recognized  by  the  English 
in  this  portion  of  the  Soudan.  When  a  sec-  Ck>vemment,  except  as  regards  a  district  in 
ond  expedition  was  preparing,  and  while  the  which  it  had  previously  been  disallowed.  The 
intentions  of  Italy  were  still  kept  secret,  the  recognition  of  Turkish  sovereignty  over  the 
Porte  asked  the  Italian  Government  for  ex-  coast  formerly  occupied  by  Egypt  was  made 
planations  regarding  the  dispatch  of  vessels  of  conditional  upon  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
war  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  Italian  Government  trade  and  the  observance  of  the  provisions  re- 
in its  reply  acknowledged  the  sovereif^  and  garding  British  trade  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
territorial  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  said  that  convention  of  1877.  The  coast  between  Ras 
the  retreat  of  the  garrisons  necessitated  action  Hafnu  and  Zeila  was  taken  possession  of  by 
for  insuring  the  safety  of  Italian  subjects.  Great  Britain  in  the  name  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
promising  that  Italy,  following  the  example  of  ernment. 

the  British  at  Berbera  and  Zeilah,  would  allow  On  Feb.  6  five  war-vessels  landed  2,500  men  at 
the  Egyptitm  flag  to  remain  by  the  side  of  her  Massowah.  The  later  expeditions  increased  the 
own  at  every  point  occupied.  Italian  garrison  to  5,000  men.  Small  fortified 
On  Nov.  8,'  1884,  the  Italian  ambassador  in  oampe  were  established  nut  only  in  Massn- 
London  inquired  whether  the  British  Govem-  wah  and  Towlud  and  in  the  cos^  district  of 
meat  would  oppose  an  extension  of  Italian  juris-  Jerrar  northward,  but  also  in  the  villages  of 
diction  to  the  north  of  Assab  so  as  to  include  Hotumloh,  Monculloh,  Kikiko,  and  in  the  ad- 
Beilul  in  the  same  way  as  Raheita  had  already  vanced  post  of  Sahdi  in  the  interior.  The  land 
been  taken  in  on  the  south.  Earl  Granville  troops  consisted  of  engineers,  bersaglieri,  line 
replied  that  his  Gk>vemment  would  feel  no  infantry,  and  fortress  artillery,  with  an  insignifl- 
Jealousy  of  the  extension  of  Italian  influence,  cant  cavalry  force.  There  were  plenty  of  males 
but  would  welcome  it.  On  Deo.  22  Oount  and  camels  for  transport.  The  Italian  force 
Nigra  asked  if  a  provisional  occupation  of  landed  and  occupied  the  town  and  forts  with- 
Zulla  would  meet  with  objection,  and  was  in-  out  opposition.  The  Egyptian  garrison  re- 
formed that  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral  mained  in  its  former  quarters.  Until  the  Italian 
would  revert,  upon  their  abandonment  by  force  was  auffmented  and  neighboring  points 
Egypt,  to  the  Sultan,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  taken  possession  of,  the  region  was  kept  in  a 
for  the  Italian  (Government  to  arrange  with  the  disturbed  state  by  the  Mahdi^s  adherents.  Ara- 
Sublime  Porte.  England  had  advised  Turkey  fidi,  at  the  upper  end  of  Ansley  Bay,  was  occu- 
to  reoccupy  the  ports,  and  when  subsequently  pied  in  the  b^^ning  of  April, 
the  Turkish  Government  complained  of  the  Massowah  is  a  town  of  7,000  inhabitants, 
Italian  action,  the  English  Cabinet  disclaimed  built  on  two  islets  in  the  bay  of  ZuUa,  oUier- 
any  responsibility,  since  its  advice  to  the  Sul-  wise  called  Ansley  Bay.  The  population  in- 
tan  had  not  been  acted  upon.  The  protests  eludes  600  Franks,  Arabs,  Soudan  negroes, 
of  the  Porte  were  accompanied  by  military  and  a  few  Abyssinians  and  Hindoos.  The  shore 
preparations,  but,  reassured  by  Italian  dedara-  is  a  sterile,  waterless  strand.  Drinking-water 
tions,  the  occupation  of  the  ports  was  acqui-  for  the  townspeople  must  be  brought  from  a 
esced  in  by  the  Turkish  Government.  At  the  distance.  The  route  from  Massowah  to  Eas- 
end  of  January  the  French  Government  ques-  sala  and  Sennaar  can  be  made  an  outlet  for 
tioned  the  English  Gabinet  in  regard  to  the  ru-  the  products  of  the  Soudan  unless  the  extreme 
mored  understanding  with  Italy  relative  to  the  heat  of  summer  hinders  the  establishment  of 
occupation  of  Massowah.  Earl  Granville  de-  a  European  trading  colony.  The  possession 
nied  the  right  of  the  French  authorities  to  make  of  Massowah  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
such  an  inqniry  after  the  French  operations  on  Italian  dominion  in  Abyssinia,  which  is  an  ex- 
the  coast  of  the  Soudan.  A  correspondence  cellent  field  for  colonization,  possessing  a  vast 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  Turkish,  Eng-  extent  of  fertile  soil  in  the  salubrious  uplands 
lish,  and  other  governments  since  the  begin-  capable  of  producing  all  the  fruits  of  south- 
ning  of  1884  in  relation  to  the  ports  from  em  Europe,  and  yielding  coffee  equal  to  the 
which  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were  to  be  with-  Mocha* 
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After  the  oconpation  of  Massowah,  the  Ital-  erals  were  opposed  by  the  oompaot  Oerieal 
ian  troops  took  poMeasion  of  Beilul.  The  sec-  party,  bat  gained  a  decided  victory, 
ond  expeditionary  force  arrived  at  its  desti-  l<fgiriitlen« — ^After  a  debate  extending  over 
natioa,  Assab,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  three  months,  on  March  6,  in  a  vote  by  secret 
Presents  and  conciliatory  messages  from  King  ballot,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  agreed  by  a 
Humbert  and  Signer  Mancini  were  conveyed  to  majority  of  28  to  the  leasing  of  the  state  nil- 
the  Abyssinian  Negns  by  Oapt.  Ferrari.  A  roads  to  the  Adriatic,  Mediterranean,  and  SicO- 
third  force  left  Naples  on  the  28d  of  Febro-  ian  Railroad  Oompanies.  No  measare  ever 
ary.  llie  civil  authority  in  Massowah  contin-  carried  in  the  Italian  Parliament  m^  with  so 
ned  to  be  exercised  by  Egyptian  officials  until  vigorous  and  obstinate  a  resistance, 
about  the  Ist  of  December,  when  the  Egyp-  The  Midsnii  af  Canyuk — A  supposed  miracle 
tian  governor  was  sent  away,  and  the  admin-  at  Oorano,  a  village  in  the  mountains  near  Pia- 
istration  taken  over  by  the  Italian  commander,  cenza,  was  the  cause  of  manifestationa  of  re- 
Gen.  G«ne.  ligious  enthusiasm  among  the  people  of  the 

In  December,  Oount  Bobilant,  when  ques-  district  that  became  a  delmons  excitement  and 

Honed  in  regard  to  foreign  policy,  said  that  called  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  authori- 

the  Qovemment  had  no  intention  of  departing  ties.    On  June  80  a  little  girl  told  a  story  d 

from  the  direction  taken  by  Signer  Mancini.  seeing  a  lovely  lady  who  said  she  was  the  Ma- 

WaMerlai  Crbrii* — ^The  unsuccessful  foreign  donna.    As  many  as  16,000  persons,  mostly 

and  colonial  policy  of  the  Depretis  ministry  in-  women,  coUected  at  the  spot,  where  a  shrine 

curred  the  condemnation  of  the  nation,  which  was  erected.    Many  in  their  ecstaqr  believed 

has  felt  dissatisfied  with  its  diplomatists  and  that  they  saw  or  heard  the  Virgin.    Mediod 

sore  toward  the  other  powers  ever  since  Oount  men  reported  that  the  hallucination  was  spread- 

Oorti  returned  empty-nanded  from  the  Berlin  ing  to  a  dangerous  extent.    Tlie  Prefect  of  Pi- 

OoDgress.   Russia  ac<]uired  Bessarabia,  Austria  acenza  sent  a  number  of  troops  to  the  syndic 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  England  Oyprus,  and  of  the  village,  who  on  July  81  took  down  the 

finally  it  transpired  that  France  was  invited  to  shrine,  cut  down  the  bulges  on  which  ofiTer- 

take  possession  of  Tunis,  thus  frustrating  one  ings  were  hung,  and  made  the  steep  path  to  the 

of  the  fondest  ambitions  of  Italy.    Inthene-  spot  inaccessible.    Many  remained  until  night 

gottations  with  England  respecting  co-opera-  to  witness  the  expected  miraculous  appear- 

tion  in  the  Soudan,  Signer  Mancini  said  that  anoe  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  went  away  disap- 

Italy  could  enter  into  no  engagements  that  pointed. 

were  contrary  to  the  agreement  con^'luded  with       Sanitary  CeaftieMai — A  conference  of  dele- 
the  two  empires.    The  Red  Sea  Expedition,  gates  of  the  powers  met  at  Rome  May  20,  to 
however,  was  generally  disapproved  when  the  discuss  international  measures  to  prevent  the 
results  and  cost  ofthe  enterprise  were  weighed,  spread  of  infectious  diseases.    The  initiative 
partly  because  the  new  acquisitions  appeared  to  steps  toward  the  assembling  of  the  conference 
be  of  no  value,  partly  because  the  Government  were  taken  by  the  Italian  Government  upon 
was  expected  to  find  a  field  for  the  colonizing  the  reappearance  of  cholera  in  Egypt  in  1888. 
activity  of  the  Italians  on  the  shores  of  the  Gen.  Oaoorna  presided  over  the  meetings.  Hie 
Mediterranean,  and  not  in  a  quarter  so  remote  powers  were  represented  by  the  members  of 
as  the  Red  Sea.    On  May  8  the  Government  the  diplomatic  body  in  Rome,  and  by  tech- 
was  able  to  defeat  a  hostile  motion  in  the  nical  delegates.    Dr.  Sternberg  represented  the 
Chamber  by  a  majority  of  01.    On  June  17,  in  United  States  on  the  technical  commission, 
a  vote  on  the  budget,  the  ministers  f  oimd  them-  The  discussion  of  the  causation  of  cholera,  on 
selves  with  a  majority  of  only  4  in  a  house  of  which  Prof.  Lewis,  the  Indian  delegate,  and 
822,  and  at  once  decided  to  resign.    Oairoli  the  English  delegates  differ  with  Dr.  Eodi,  the 
and  Minghetti,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  German  representative,  and  most  of  the  other 
conferred  with  the  King  with  reference  to  the  delegates,  was  excluded  from  the  deliberations 
formation  of  a  new  ministry ;  but  there  were  of  the  technical  commission.    On  the  <^uestion 
difficulties  in  the  way.    Signer  Depretis  was  of  preventing  the  importation  of  Asiatic  chol- 
charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  era  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  Dr.  Brouar- 
The  Radicals,  who  combined  with  the  Conserva-  del   proposed   that  vessels  arriving  at  Suez 
tives  in  the  hostile  vote,  were  not  strong  enough  from  infected  ports  should  be  suojected  to 
in  the  Chamber  to  undertake  the  government,  medical  inspection,  and  if  there  were  indica- 
After  a  crisis  lasting  a  fortnight,  during  which  tions  of  cholera  on  board  that  the  diip  should 
the  Chamber  finished  voting  the  supplies  and  be  disinfected,  the  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
adjourned,  the  former  ministers  returned  de-  fected  sent  to  a  hospital,  and  the  others  iso- 
fimtively  to  office  with  the  exception  of  Signer  lated  for  five  days  in  a  lazaretto.    The  British 
Mancini  and  Signer  Pessina,  who  was  sue-  delegate  insisted  that  British  vessels  from  Indif 
ceeded  as  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice  by  shocud  not  be  detained,  but  that  the  canal 
Signer  Tagani.    Signer  Depretis  took  the  port-  should  be  regarded  as  an  arm  of  the  sea.    The 
folio  of  Foreign  Afiairs  ad  interim.    In  Octo-  French  proposition  was  strongly  supported  by 
her  this  post  was  given  to  Oount  Robilant.  the  German  and  Italian  delegates,  and  was 
During  the  ministerial  crisis  the  municipal  carried  in  the  technical  commission  by  the 
elections  in  Rome  occurred.    The  divided  lAb-  unanimous  vote  of  aU  excepting  the  British 
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and  Indian  delegates.    Rigid  inapeodon  of  paa-  was  made  tlie  snbjeot  of  diplomatto  disoaarion 

sengen  arriving  from    eastern  coantries   in  between  the  Eoropean  governments.   As  £ng- 

which  cholera  exists,  by  rail,  road,  river,  or  land  oontinned  to  resist  the  proposal  for  ob- 

over  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  likewise  approved,  servation  and  isolation  in  the  Red  Sea,  there 

In  the  plenary  sitting  of  the  conference  after  was  no  reassembly  of  the  conference  in  No- 

the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  technical  vember.     The  failure  of  the  conference  was 

commission,  on  the  motion  of  the  German  am-  one  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  Uiat  led  to 

bassador  the  conference  a4]oarned  nnti]  No-  the  ministerial  crisis  in  Rome.    Cholera  reap- 

vember,  in  order  to  give  the  Qovernments  peared  in  the  Italian  province  of  Alezandna 

time  to  examine  the  recommendations  of  the  in  August,  the  contagion  having  been  intro- 

technical  commission.     The  quarantine  ques-  duoed  form  MarseiUea,  but  there  was  no  epi- 

tion,  after  the  separation  of  the  conference,  demic 


JAPAM.  The  European  name  of  this  empire  rights  but  such  as  the  privileged  class  con- 
and  archipelago  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  ceded.  No  courts  for  the  trial  of  causes  aris- 
lying  east  of  Oorea,  is  a  corruption  in  Portu-  ing  between  the  workman  and  his  superiors 
guese  months  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ohi-  were  in  existence.  To  petition  his  prince  or 
nese  characters  by  which  it  is  expressed.  The  the  slid-gun  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth. 
Japanese  pronounce  them  Ni'han  or  Ntp'pon,  The  common  people  were  bound  to  Uie  s<^ 
The  term  in  pure  Japanese  is  hi  no  moto  (be-  and  could  not  leave  it  without  permission.  In- 
gibning  of  day).  Japan  is  thus  the  land  where  solenoe  or  insubordination  from  a  mechanic  to 
the  day  beghis.  The  name  was  evidently  ap-  a  sword-wearer  was  sufficient  justification  for 
plied  by  the  settlers  coming  from  the  Asian  the  latter  to  take  the  life  of  his  inferior.  Now 
mainland,  by  way  of  the  Oorean  Peninsula,  the  condition  of  the  worinng-man  is  vastly  bet- 
Its  territory  is  about  equal  to  one  and  a  half  tared.  He  can  claim  the  intervention  of  the 
time  that  of  the  British  lales.  courts  to  compel  the  payment  of  wages,  and 

Pspalitlea.— By  the  last  census  (1888)  the  can  be  heard  even  against  the  highest  classes, 
number  of  inhabitants  is  87,442,966.  Of  these  His  wage-eaniing  power  has  also  increased, 
18,950,169  are  males  and  18,492,807  females^  and  education  is  free  to  himself  and  to  his 
living  (in  1876)  in  7,889,871  houses  or  tene-  children.  The  average  pay  of  a  farm-laborer 
ments.  In  Tokio  the  average  of  persons  to  is  $86  a  year  with  board,  or  $60  without 
each  dwelling  is  4;  in  Awomori  ibm,  in  the  Women  get  from  $8  to  $10  a  year  with  food, 
northf  6-8;  in  Osaka,  8*7.  In  the  poorer  ru-  and  from  $25  to  $80  without  food.  Skilled 
ral  districts  the  houses  are  more  crowded  than  mechanics,  eiq>ecially  in  the  large  cities,  earn 
in  the  cities,  and  in  the  northern  or  colder  more.  The  average  rate  of  daily  wages  in  To- 
portions  more  than  in  the  southern  and  kio  is,  in  cents,  of  carpenters,  40  to  60;  papers 
warmer.  The  number  of  children  under  four-  hangers,  80  to  60;  plasterers,  46  to  65 ;  stone- 
teen  years  is  about  10,000,000;  of  the  nobility  cutters,  60  to  76 ;  blacksmiths,  80  to  60;  roof- 
and  gentry;  2,000.000;  of  other  classes  not  ao-  ers,  66  to  76;  tile-makers,  40  to  60;  carters, 
tive  producers,  6,000,000;  leaving  20,000,000  86  to  46;  painters,  26  to  86;  gardeners,  26  to 
active  producers.  Of  every  10,000  people,  60;  laborers,  20  to  80;  good  poreelain^ecora- 
4,688  are  of  the  agricultural  dass,  218  mauu-  tors,  76  to  $1.60 ;  good  bronze-inlayers,  $1.00  to 
fiMturing,  890  commereial,  and  702  follow  $1.60;  ivory-carvers,  40  to  $1.00 ;  laoquerera, 
other  callings,  while  4,142  have  none  that  are  20  to  $1.26.  Professional  workers  receive  as 
known  or  classified.  follows:  Writers,  translators,  interpreters,  $10 

HaMlty.— In  the  peerage  are  11  princes,  24  to $60  a  month;  clerks,  salesmen,  and  book- 
marquises,  76  counts,  824  viscounts,  74  barons,  keepers,  $10  to  $20  a  montib.  indudhig  board; 
total,  509.  Persons  who  have  received  decora-  the  average  yearly  salary  of  all  the  school-teach- 
tions  for  merit,  among  whom  are  Americans  ers  in  1878  was  $44.72.  The  average  phymoian 
to  whom  were  awarded  tokens  of  the  third  or  receives  a  call  at  his  office  and  gives  medicine 
fourth  class,  number  106.  The  highest  order  of  for  from  12^  to  20  cents.  A  few  highly  skilled 
merit  is  awarded  posthumously.  professors,  lawyem,  and  physicians  Si  tiie  capi- 

The  population  of  Tokio,  on  the  Sumida  tal  receive  much  higher  fees,  but  a  salary  or  in- 

river,  is  1,091,161.   Of  foreigners  in  1878  there  come  exceeding  $1,200  per  annum  is  rare.    In 

were  711,  and  in  1884,  700.    Yokohama,  be-  the  humbler  or  average  class  the  annual  rent  of 

aides  a  native  population  of  66,000,  contains  a  house  is  $6,  and  the  amount  necessary  to  fur- 

8,700  foreigners.    It  has  6  banks,  16  foreign  nish  a  house,  exclusive  of  mats  and  luxuries, 

and  2  Japanese  steamer  lines,  4  churches,  4'  is  $6.86.    The  cost  of  a  farmer's  clothing  is 

newspapers,  6  homitals,  17  consulates,  and  89  $4  or  $5  a  year,  that  of  a  mechanic  from  $6  to 

insurance  companies.  $8.    Food  in  the  country  districts  is  almost 

LaWr  aad  WagM.^TJntil  the  revolution  of  entirely  vegetable,  and  in  the  poorer  sections 

1868,  as  the  Government  of  Japan  was  abso-  rice  is  a  luxury, 
lute   and  irresponsible,  the  laborer  had  no       Great  changes  are  now  bemg  wrought  in  the 
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social  condition  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  (108,000  eqnare  feet),  or  abont  $40  an  acre. 
dress  and  style  of  hair  of  the  women  con-  The  crop  of  1888  produced  80,474,884  hohu 
formed  to  foreign  fashion^  thos  necessitating  (168,000,000  bushels),  valued  at  |4,897  a 
shoes,  bonnets,  and  underclothing.  Luxurious  xohiL,  making  $188,997,845  in  all.  Of  6,500,- 
habits  are  becoming  common.  Women  appear  000  acres  planted  with  rice  in  1878,  the  crop 
more  in  public  and  mingle  in  social  life ;  eti-  was  180,000,000  bushels,  the  average  yield  b^ 
quette  is  modified.  Out-of-door  sports  and  ing  80  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  the  total  value 
gymnastics — hawking,  gunning,  fishing,  and  being  $202,521,750.  The  government-tax  on 
other  active  amusements,  once  unknown  ex-  low  irrigable  rice-land  is  $5  an  acre.  The 
cept  to  professionals  or  the  leisured  classes —  land-tax  is  2^  per  cent.,  and  that  for  local  pur- 
are  now  increasingly  indulged  in  by  merchants  poses  i  per  cent,  making  8  per  cent,  in  aD. 
and  mechanics.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Four  or  nve  acres  of  rice-land  and  one  or  two 
country  to  foreign  intercourse,  all  the  alcoholic  acres  of  bluff  or  timber-land  form  a  respect- 
drinks  known,  whether  made  from  rice,  bar-  able  holding.  The  homes  of  the  rice,  silk,  and 
ley,  fruit,  or  potatoes,  numbered  thirty-three,  tea  farmers  are  the  best  of  all  agricultural  la- 
Of  foreign  and  native  containing  alcohol,  one  borer8\  In  1878, 88,000,000  bu^els  of  wheat, 
hundred  and  thirty-three  are  now  on  sale.  worth  $19,000,000;  60,000,000  bushels  of  barley, 
ML,  Cnmte,  aad  Craps.— Most  of  the  soil  of  worth  $86,000,000 ;  beans,  vegetables,  fruits, 
Japan  is  a  black  vegetable  mold  from  two  to  etc.,  worth  $85,074,781 ;  90,000,000  pounds  of 
ten  feet  in  depth,  superimposed  upon  a  deep  tobacco,  worth  $7,500,000 ;  60,000,000  pounds 
clay  subsoil.  Its  excess  of  numic  acid  renders  of  tea,  and  in  1875  $11,640,977  worth  of  silk, 
its  fertile  elements  more  or  less  insoluble,  but  were  grown.  In  1884,  $10,000,000  worth  of 
with  lime  or  potash  every  product  of  the  lati-  fish  were  caught.  Formerly  the  whole  gov- 
tude  grows  luxuriantly.  The  chief  fertilizer  is  emmental  revenue  was  derived  from  the  land- 
hutnan  ordure,  and  hence  the  soil  in  the  vicini-  tax.  As  compared  with  European  countries^ 
ty  of  large  cities  is  of  the  best  working  quality,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  with  the  approach  to 
In  addition  to  the  plentiftd  supply  of  water  by  equalization  of  taxes  by  the  adoption  of  West^ 
the  system  of  caoals  and  rivers,  the  average  em  methods,  and  notably  of  the  American  sys- 
number  of  rainy  days  in  one  year  noted  at  one  tem  of  internal  revenue,  the  Japanese  farmer 
station  was  97'52,  and  the  rainfall  71*17  inches,  still  bears  the  heaviest  burden.  The  percent- 
the  precipitation  varying  in  years  from  42  to  age  that  the  land-tax  furnishes  to  the  general 
122  inches.  The  land-tenure  until  1868  was  revenue  in  Great  Britain  is  8*8,  in  France  1*6, 
purely  feudal,  the  military  favorites  of  the  sh5-  in  Italy  8*8,  in  -Austria  7*1,  in  Japan  56*4.  The 
gun  leasing  it  at  their  pleasure  to  the  farmers,  tax  paid  by  the  Japanese  farmers  amounts  to 
who  paid  their  rent  in  advance.  Without  a  $75,982,969.  • 
cold  season,  enforcing  rest,  the  farmer  in  the  Edicatira.— The  plans  made  in  1872,  for  a  na- 
mild  climate  raised  the  hardier  crops  in  winter,  tional  system  of  public  education  that  should 
Even  then,  with  constant  toil,  the  husbandman  include  the  founding  and  equipment  of  nearly 
barely  secured  a  living.  Since  the  abolition  of  55,000  public  schools,  are  steady  approaching 
feudiJism  in  1868,  the  land,  which  belonged  in  realization.  One  powerful  influence  to  secure 
theory  to  the  Emperor,  has  been  sold,  and  is  this  is  the  presence  in  the  country  of  large 
held  in  fee  simple.  About  three  tenths  of  all  numbers  of  native  young  men  who  nave  beeo 
tilled  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  smaUer  pro-  educated  in  Europe  and  America.    The  fint 

Srietors,  the  remainder  being  held  in  larger  students  to  the  United  States,  who  arrived  in 
ivisions.  In  old  times  the  farmer  jeoparded  New  York  in  1866,  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
his  life  if  he  made  complaint  to  obtain  redress,  said,  of  learning  "how  to  make  big  guns,  so 
Now  he  can  educate  his  children,  and,  if  pay-  that  European  nations  should  not  conquer  their 
ing  $10  in  land-tax,  is  an  elector  in  the  local  country,"  were  Is6  and  Numagawa.  They 
deliberative  assembly,  which  regulates  taxes,  were  followed  by  others,  who  had  jeoparded 
The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  has  their  lives  in  leaving  Japan.  These  were  edn- 
been  amazingly  improved  by  the  recent  revo-  cated  mostly  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Dur^ 
lutions;  but  labor  is  still  almost  entirely  of  the  ing  the  civil  war  of  1868-'70  in  their  own 
hand  and  back.  In  1879  there  were  but  900,-  country,  they  were  supported  by  American 
274  horses  and  814,824  cattle  in  Japan  The  gentlemen  who  made  advances  until  the  Mi- 
laborer  still  carries  burdens  on  his  back,  and  kado^s  government,  restored  to  power,  p«id 
much  of  his  earnings  go  for  transportation.  the  loans.  In  a  document  signed  by  the  im- 
Rice,  which  is  grown  in  all  the  sixty  prov-  perial  envoys  of  1872,  it  was  dedarod  that 
inces,  is  the  chief  crop,  rice-land  being  worth  this  act  of  kindness  had  done  more  to  dispose 
five  times  the  value  of  ordinary  tilled  land,  or  the  Japanese  toward  the  acceptance  of  foreign 
about  $200  an  acre.  In  feudal  days  all  rice  was  civilization  than  any  other  cause  or  series  of 
stored  and  none  exported.  It  is  now  sold  and  causes.  From  1865  to  1884,  694  young  men 
exported  under  limitations.  The  land-tax  is  studied  abroad  at  government  expense.  Of 
the  great  source  of  revenue.  In  1875  12,000,-  these,  nine  graduated  from  American  colleges, 
000  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  value  and  thirty-five  are  now  in  the  public  service 
of  the  rice-fields  in  the  empire  in  1884  was  of  Japan.  Nearly  an  equal  number  studied 
$1,219,506,687,    averaging   $468.51    per    chd  abroad  at  private  expense,  some  of  whom 
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graduated  in  fall  ooorse  from  oolldges  or  higher  anoe  of  men  and  prodacts  at  all  the  national 

BchoolB  of  special  science.    The  namher  of  exhihitions  of  any  importance  thronghont  the 

Japanese  of  all  ages,  who  have  for  longer  or  world.    In  London,  in  1884,  the  Japanese  ob- 

shorter  periods  songnt  knowledge  in  Ohristen-  tained  one  gold,  four  silver,  and  fifteen  bronze 

dom,  is  reckoned  at  8,000.    At  present,  onlj  medals  for  excellence  in  artistic  work.    Of 

graduates  of  the  University  of  Tokio  are  sent  fans  2,769,684  were  made  for  export  by  one 

abroad,  and  these  mostly  to  (Germany.    Some  firm  in  Tokio  in  1884.    The  export  of  artprod- 

of  the  returned  students  founded  in  Tokio,  ucts  in  1884  amounted  to  $1,445,458.04.    Here- 

Nov.  29,  1884^  a  school  of  English  and  Ameri-  tofore  most  of  the  finest  work,  even  embroid- 

oan  law,  with  a  full  faculty,  a  three  years'  ery  and  needlework,  was  done  by  men;  but  of 

course,  and  a  class  of  students  who  use  the  late  years  women  are  engaging  in  the  lucrative 

English  and  vernacular  tongues.    Medical  sci-  trades.    In  heavier  manufactures,  there  was 

ence  and  art  have  made  great  progress  in  late  forged  at  Osaka  last  year  a  28-centimetre  gun^ 

years.    There  are  now  81  medical  scboob  and  which  will  carry  4i  miles.    The  Japanese  at* 

850  hospitals,  supported  by  the  prefectures,  tend  congresses   of  modern  art  and   science 

and  294  hospitals  self-supporting.    The  Medi-  abroad. 

cal  College  in  Tokio  has  five  (German  professors  TslegnplH.^  Japan  has  now  5,056  miles  of 

and  1,061  students  in  all  departments.    The  telegraph  lines  constructed.   In  1884,  850  miles 

preparatory  course,  in  the  vernacular,  covers  of  new  line  were  made,  and  117  mUes  removed 

three  years ;  the  main  course,  chiefiy  in  Ger-  or  abolished.    The  total  length  of  wire  oper- 

man,  four  years.    There  is  also  a  branch  school  ated  is  18,972  miles,  with  48  miles  of  subma- 

<^  pharmacy.    Of  the  total  of  665  hospitals  in  rine  cable,  containing  108  miles  of  wire.    In 

operation,  487  are  general,  180  venereal,  6  1884^  1,247  miles  of  new  wire  was  strong,  and 

iMkkS^  5  lepra,  9  ophthalmic,  1  lying-in,  1  801  miles  removed.    At  the  Yokohama  office, 

fracture  and  dislocation,  2  surgical-general;  248,842  messages  were  senL  of  which  115,329 

and  one  is  an  institute  of  vaccination,  eto.  were  in  native  speech.    Telegraph-offices  now 

There  are  also  sick-quarters  connected  with  open  number  199. 

most  garrisona  and  pnsons.    Medical  societies  Thunpertatlea. — ^No  general  system  of  roada 

and  journals  are  numerous  and  steadily  in-  existed  in  old  times,  and  land  transportation 

creasing.    There  are  nine  foreign  medical  mi»-  was  almost  wholly  on  the  backs  of  men  and 

sionary  physicians.    English  is  studied  in  the  horses.     As  yet  there  are  not  1,500  miles  of 

common  schools,  and  the  national  use  of  the  carriage  road.    As  probably  no  part  of  the 


_  Shipping  Company  (Eiyodc 
They  have  accomplished  by  a  simple  system;  IJnyu  Euaisha)  is  the  chief,  the  Government 
and  the  use  of  twenty- two  Roman  letters,  the  being  a  stockholder.  It  employed,  in  1884-*85, 
reduction  of  all  possible  Japanese  sounds  and  26  sailing-vessels  of  European  build,  81  steam- 
vocal  combinations  to  expression  in  common  ers,  and  14  cargo-boats.  Its  capital  was  $6,- 
English  type.  They  print  a  newspaper,  and  000,000,  and  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
will  issue  grammars,  dictionaries,  text-books,  last  year  was  $4,211,288,  with,  however,  little 
and  the  native  classic  and  popular  literature  in  or  no  profit,  owing  to  the  ruinous  competition 
the  Roman  letter.  It  has  been  demonstrated  between  this  and  a  rival  company,  the  Mitsu 
that  a  native  child  can  learn  to  read  and  write  Bishi  (Three  Diamonds).  The  two  have  since 
as  much  of  his  own  language  in  one  y^ar  as  been  consolidated,  and  the  transportation  war 
formerly  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  ten  is  over.  F^m  Oct  1,  1885,  the  new  company, 
years.  There  are  now  80,552  public  educa-  Nippon  Ynsen  Euaisha  (Japan  Mail  Shipping 
tional  establishments,  of  which  29,081  are  com-  Oompany),  assumes  control,  with  offices,  sta^ 
mon  schools,  178  colleges,  6  higher  female  and  business  facilities,  in  the  chief  ports  of  Ja- 
schools,  78  normal  schools,  2  universities,  and  pan,  in  the  outlying  islands,  in  Gorea,  and 
1,212  schools  for  special  purposes.    The  num-  m  Shanghai,  China. 

her  of  pupils  is  8,090,918.    The  decree  of  the        Most  of  the  railroads,  of  British  construction^ 

educational  department  adding  the  English  Ian-  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government, 

guage  to  the  common-school  curriculum  was  All  rolling-etock  was  at  first  imported,  but 

issued  Nov.  29,  1884.  now  the  cars  are  built  near  Tokio,  and  only 

Art  aai  Art  IidHtritii — The  love  of  art,  which  the  engines,  axles,  wheels,  and  buffers  made 

has  penetrated  to  the  lowest  classes,  has  made  abroad.    Owing  to  the  many  mountain  ranges 

the  Japanese  an  art  producing  people.    They  and  spurs,  numerous  tunnels  and  bridges  are 

invented  the  folding  fan,  fine  and  gold  lacquer-  necessary.     Except  the  line  in  Yezo,  from 

work,  and  cloisonne  on  faience  and  porcelain  Sapporo  to  Pororai,  56^  miles  long,  which  is 

-—though  translucent  porcelain  was  not  known  of  American  construction,  and  the  rails  8  feet 

in  Japan  until  the  seventeenth  century.    Eao-  apart,  the  gauge  is  8  feet  6  inches, 
lin  day  is  now  found  in  288  places.     With  the        In  1884,  265  miles  were  open,  271   miles 

changed  conditions  of  labor,  the  artist  and  arti-  were  in  course  of  construction,  and  548  miles 

■an  i^eek  outlets  in  foreign  trade  for   their  wereplanned.    Only  one  line,  between  Tokio 

wares.   The  Government  supervises  the  attend-  and  Yokohama,  is  double.    The  enc^e-drivera 
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«od  station  and  train  men  are  nativei.  Aod- 
dents  verj  rarely  occar,  and  the  properly  Is 
never  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  people.  The 
foreign  staff  of  engineers,  constmctors,  and 
foremen  number  16,  all  British.  The  average 
speed  of  trains  is  IS  miles  an  hoar.  Most  of 
the  work  of  survey  and  constniotion  is  now 
done  by  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering in  Tokio  and  by  natives  edncc^ed  abroad. 


Ontpv 


ToUo  to  YokoluuDa. 

KobetoOMk*. 

Ouka  to  Kioto 

KlototoOton. 

Tsarngftto  OgaU 

Sapporo  to  PoronaL 

Tono  to  MayebMhi  * 

8hiiui|r<^wB  to  Kawagncht  t. 

ToklotoKioto^ 

Omiya  to  UtaiiDoiniya. 

Osaka toBakaL  

Utaaaomlja  to  Awomoii  |. . 

Tarni  toYokkalchi| 

Uyeda  to  Naoetaa  | 

OtBQ  to  Nagahama  f 


Wbn 

Ui«ik. 

MOm. 

1878 

18 

1874 

89 

1876 

87 

1879 

Hi 

1884 

49 

1888 

M» 

18S4 

m 

1885 

18 

•  •  •  • 

818 

1886 

60 

8 

898 

86 

70 

40 

£84,968 
88,970 
90,876 


1,819 
4,900 
4,616 


*  Nattre  oomDany,  omptoTS  no  ftmlgiMn;  hmwj  aoXky 
ttUl  required  for  (nidg«a,  etc 

.  t  Branch  line  aroond  Tokto  to  connect  TokolMma  with 
the  north  to  Takaaakl  and  Awomori. 

X  Over  the  Nakaaendo  road.  Bonds  for  $16,000,000  have 
been  Issued  by  the  Ooremment  to  bidld  It  Twenty-aiz 
mUes  now  open. 

I  Contemplated.    Surejra  made  and  partly  flnlihed. 

FbuMSSi — The  debt  and  assets,  as  reported 
in  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Jnne  5,  1884,  are : 

Foreign  debt  at  7  per  een'i,  Intemt $8,016,400  00 

Decraase  from  1884 460,678  00 

Total  of  domeatk  and  ftmfgn  debt 898,962,166  60 


Beserrefhnds $46,9n,686  88 

Loans  to  CkiTemmeDt 88,00^096  86 

Beeerveftod  for  flunlne 8,418,764  48 

Besenre  ftmd  for  special  ose 1,048,118  87 

Paper  money  In  droolaHon  (now,  Jan.  L 
188«^atpar) $88,909,880  00 

CewMreSi — The  sooial  oondition  of  the  mer- 
ohant  has  vastly  improved  since  the  revolution 
of  1868,  which  modernized  the  entire  nation. 
Many  of  the  forms  of  organized  commercial 
enterprise  so  common  in  Christendom  were 
unknown  in  old  Japan,  but  the  methods  and 

Erocedure  of  modem  science  applied  to  trade 
ave  been  cultivated  by  native  traders  and 
capitalists,  as  the  following  statistics  show: 
Commercial  companies  in  Japan  now  number 
8,888,  with  a  capital  of  $51,402,069,  distribut- 
ed as  follows:  275  agricultural  industries,  with 
$2,541,187;  968  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  with  $18,155,887 ;  814  trans- 
port agencies,  with  $5,186,829 ;  1,045  loan 
agencies,  with  $16,888,689 ;  185  private  banks, 
with  $12,285,464;  85  savings-banks,  with 
$556,762;  18  fishery  companies,  with  $91,650; 
8  mining  companies  with  $286,940 ;  2  insur- 
ance companies,  with  $700,000;  48  miscella- 
neous, with  $810,661. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  fumishee  statistics 
for  the  trade  of  1884,  which  was  done  by  662 
steamers  of  784,248  tons  and  450  sailing-ves- 


sels entering  from  and  656  Bteamers  of  788,145 
tons  and  402  sailing-vessels  clearing  to  foreign 
oonntriea  Of  the  total  value  of  goods  shipped 
in  merchant-vessels  entering  from  or  clearing 
to  foreign  ports,  amounting  to  $60,586,086.4^ 
the  sum  of  $84,508,928.11  was  carried  under 
the  British,  $11,124,011.18  under  the  United 
States,  $8,268,626.86  under  the  Japanese,  $6,- 
598,055.48  under  the  French,  and  $2,592,126.- 
48  under  the  German  flag.  £zporta  by  Japan- 
ese merchants  amounted  to  $5,125,459.77,  and 
imports  to  $2,282,918.62.  The  former  weie 
chiefly  rice,  silk,  and  coal,  the  latter  mainly 
machinery,  beans  and  peas ;  hides,  cotton,  blan- 
kets, woolens,  timber,  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  steamers.  General  exports  included  grain 
and  provisions,  $5,410,195.17 ;  rilk,  $18,281,- 
629.85;  tea,  $5,819,695.80;  artiatio  products, 
$2,881,677.18.  General  imports  included  bev- 
erages and  provisions,  $818,187.84;  books, 
$272,848.08 ;  clocks  and  machinery,  $845,864,- 
41 ;  drugs,  paints,  etc.,  $1,142,788.50 ;  metals 
and  manufactures,  $1,551,290.67;  oil  and  wax, 
$1,886,561.60;  sugar  and  molasses,  $5,476.- 
096.07;  textiles,  $12,564,989,820;  wines  and 
liquors,  $806,224.44.  Great  Britain  imported 
$12,766,426.27,  and  exported  $8,811,812.61; 
and  the  United  States  imported  $2,448,860.- 
28,  and  exported  $18,107,282.85  worth  of 
goods.  The  tradjs  with  China  nearly  balanced, 
amounting  in  gross  to  $418,070,218.80.  Of  bul- 
lion, $6,005,072  was  exported  and  $5,611,768 
was  imported.  The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in 
1869  was  $12,908,978  and  $20,788,683,  and  m 
1884,  $88,016,480  and  -$28,821,027  in  exports 
and  imports  respectively,  the  volume  of  tnde 
in  1882  being  the  largest  since  1868. 

IXPORTS. 

ByJapaneio 8ft.l85,40O  Tt 

By  Ibralgnora. 88.788,898  00 

Forahipa'naa 1,808,000  88 

$8S,081,M»~08 
UPORTB. 

ByGoyemmont 81,868,711  <7 

By  Japanese 8,888^18  88 

Byibrelgnera 8^867,168  67 

•88,888s781  76 


PORTS. 

Ssportk 

ImpmU. 

<^"-  ■""■^ 

Yokohama... 

Kobe 

Osaka 

Nasasakl 

Hakodate.... 

lilllgata. 

Hhimonoaeki. 

Hakata. 

Idngahara... 

$81,418,961  86 

6.468,600  00 

861.891  44 

8,772,518  01 

878,918  08 

68,846  88 

80,886  81 

6,188  08 

81,184  48 

$19,088,890  60 

7,646,988  47 

1,194.187  96 

8B&,74186 

6^004  88 

a064  88 

8,886  18 

$1,682,67148 

617.M8  87 

77,804  08 

146,»187 

18^188  67 

805  80 

8,6»B8 

168  96 

1,8:8  88 

Total.... 

$88,061,908  04 

$89,626,781  66 

$2,647,404  41 

HelaMe  Efcilb— In  general  politics  the  year 
1886  was  marked  by  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  China,  May  7;  the  drafting  of  the 
civil  code,  Sept  16 ;  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  competing  Japanese  steamship  companies, 
Oct.  1 ;  the  reception  by  the  Miloido,  Oct.  12, 
of  Bishop  Osonf  as  the  Papal  legate ;  the  gar- 
risoning of  Tsushima  against  posmble 
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oooapation ;  the  immigration   of  8,000  labor-  gnsp  the  inflnile.  and  io  evviy  mode,,  eoiiroe,  or  book 

era  to  Hawaii;  the  oondoaion  of  a  money-  ofwvel»tioiiheld«wied  ia  any  whgioiM  sjBtem^ 

^mA^»  /.^nvAnfS^n  «ir«fi«  4>ikA  TT,.s»..^  fli-.*^ .  ♦K^  coMCiouBneM  of  the  indwelliDg  of  God  in  man.    We 

order  oonvention  with  the  United  States ;  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  JudaiBm  presontslSbo  higheat  oonoeption  ot 

purohaae  of  three  ironolada  in  Europe,  and  the  the  Qod-idea,  u  tMight  in  our  K<Aj  SoriptunB  end 

reception  of  the  new  United  States  Minister*  developed  and  sDiritualiaed  by  the  Jewish  teaehera. 

An  unnsaal  fall  of  rain,  with  heavy  typhoons,  "x  aoooidanoe  with  tfie  moial  and  philoeophicid  pio^ 

wrought  much   temporary   dist«j«,  but  the  SSm'p^TrvSffidfeSJd,  ^l^^T^TrX^. 

general  crop  was  abanoant.    Uholera  also  rav-  -j^  ^^  ^^ala,  and  under  enforced  iaolation,  thL 

aged  the  southern  provinces,  the  fatal  cases  Qod-idea  aa  the  oeotral  religioua  truth  for  the  human 

numbering  50  per  cent,  of  all  attacked.    Earth-  race, 

quakes  were  frequent,  but  not  unusuaUy  de-  «•  .^e  rMogniae  in  the  BiWe  the  reooid  of  the  oon- 

««-i.ti^;»A      i7;«rA    k«in<i.<^    ^r^A   A#fr«    *\nm^^f  seonOion  of  uio  JowMMi  poople  to  itB  uuMion  as  pHost 

structive.    Five  hundred  and  fifty  -  three  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  q^  ^^  ^^*'it  „  ^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^_ 

these  seismic  disturbances  have  been  noted  gtrumont  of  leli^oua  and  moral  inatruefion.    We 

and  recorded  in  nine  years.    The  Seismologi-  hold  that  the  modem  diaooveriea  of  aeientifle  re- 

oal  Sodety  in  Tokio  is  doing  a  good  work  in  aearchee,  in  the  domama  of  Nature  and  hiatoty,  are 

hope  of  being  able  to  predict  the  throes  of  nottttagomaUctothedojymeeof  Judaiffln,theBible 

*:  iv  ^■-   •^•JHS  -*'*^  "*'  |^.*»«.w.  w«,^  «u»«^»  w»  reflecting  the  primitive  ideaa  of  Ita  own  age,  and  at 

earthquake   m  Japan  as  a  part  of  ordinary  ^j^^  dotWnff  ito  oonoeption  of  IMvine  Fiovidenoe 

meteorology.  and  justice  dealing  with  man  in  minusuloua  nana- 

JBW8*  iewtt  UiMin^  CsiiwiMai— A  oonfer*  tivee. 

ence  of  Jewish  ministers  of  New  York  and  ad-  »•  7f  noogami  in  the  Moeau»  ledalatioa  a  ^atom 

jacent  SUtes-among  whom  were  representa.  ?4^S&i^e 'L.^1?l,^t«i?t^^^ 

tives  of  the  most  diverse  schools  of  thought  binding  only  the  moral  laws,  and  mamtain  only  anoh 

within  the  church — ^met  in  New  York,  Jan.  oeremoniee  aa  elevate  and  lanotify  our  Uvea;  but  re- 

19,  SO,  1886,  to  consult  concerning  action  on  jeot  all  auoh  aa  are  not  adapted  to  the  viewa  and  habits 

S^.^^^.kITJ^-IHI''"^^^            "^"^  1^  "'r  wTholf  thS^'lui  auch  Mo«dc  and  mbbh^ 

made  without  sacnfioing  doctrinal  pnnoiples.  j^^^  „  regukte  diet,  prieeUy  puri^,  and  dreaa,  origi- 

The  Rev.  H.  S.  Jacobs  was  chosen  president,  nated  in  agea  and  under  the  inilnenoe  of  ideaB  alto- 
Papers  upon  *'  Sunday  Schools,"  by  the  Rev.  gather  foreign  to  our  preient  mental  and  apirituai 
Dr.  Kohler  and  the  Rev.  A.  0.  Mendes,  were  Btate.    They  fldl  to  impreae  tbe  modem  Jew  with  a 

fnllnvAd  hv  i-AtnApIrA  hv  nthAr  minUtAv^  Mil  *J^^  of  pnesUy  hohness;  their  obeervanoe  in  our 

roliowea  by  remarm  Oy  otner  ministers,  uid  ^     ,^    *^  ^^^^  ^  obetmot  than  to  ftirther  modem 

a  committee  was  appomted  to  consider  what  spiritual  elevation. 


steps  should  be  taken  for  the  systematization       5.  We  reoognise  in  the  modem  em  of  univeraal 


I         J  ji  A*  i*4.*    1      ji       •  1  peace  among  all  men.     we  oon^der  ounelvea  no 

ceremonies  and  duties,  political  and  social,  were  fonger  a  nation,  but  a  religioua  oommunity,  and 
referred  to  in  the  discussions.  A  prize  of  $200  therefore  expect  neither  a  return  to  Paleatine  nor  a 
for  an  essay  on  some  Jewish  subject  was  an-  Baoriflcial  worship  under  the  aona  of  Aaron,  nor  the 
nounced.    Papers  were  read  or  addresses  ^e-    l^^on  of  any  of  the  biwe  concerning  the  Jewiah 

state. 


(Rev.  Dr.  Philipson),  and  **  The  Drift  of  Mod-  proaervinjf  the  hiatorioal  identity  wi^  our  great  patt. 

em  Christian  Thought"  (Rev.  Dr.  Gottheil).  ?»««f«"«y  wd  Islam  bwng  daurfiter  reUgiona  o« 

A  ^       J         *•         f^i.    v*'^':  *:*•  ""»••*«'">  Judaism,  we  appreciate  their  providential  miaaion  to 

A  "2???^.  meetmg  of  the  association  was  held  ^^d  in  tbi  apie^SSng  of  moootCeistio  and  moral  truth. 

In  Fhuadelphia,  April  18  and  14,  when  the  We  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  of  broad  humanity  ot 

Bev.  Dr.  CFottheil  was  chosen  president,  and  our  age  is  our  ally  in  the  tulAUment  of  our  misKion ; 

papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Wintner,  ^  Uierefore,  we  extend  the  hmd  of  fellowship  to 

hmlAA   m^\^m  VM^m  mw^A  fl^ki^f^.^.  S"  who  ODerste  with  us  in  the  establishment  of  the 

Ssold,  Eeeber,  Kohler,  and  Schlesinger.  „j^  ^f  ^^^h  and  righteousness  among  men. 

CsnTSatin  tfEsilfed  Jews.*- A  convention  of  f.  We  reassert  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  that  the 

thirty-five  rabbis,  representing  the  **progres-  soul  of  man  Is  immortaL  grounding  this  belief  on  the 

sive"  tendencies  of  American  Judaism,  met  in  divine  nature  of  the  human  spirit^  which  fprover 

Pidbihnriy    P*     in  VnvAmhAr      TKa  f%KiMAt  nf  ^''da  bliss  m  righteousness  and  misery  in  wicked- 

f?:     1?'         '    -  -^K   ?!.     D       it.  S  ui  »«-•    We  reject  as  ideas  not  rooted  in  Judaism  the 

the  meeting  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kohler,  beliefc  both  in  bodUy  resurrection  and  in  Gehenna  and 

who  originated  it,  to  be  to  drop  some  of  the  Eden  (hell  and  paradise)  aa  abodes  for  everbsting 

traditional  features  of  Judaism,  particularly  punishment  or  reward.                 .^    *„     .  1  ^ 

its  national  or  Oriental  character,  and  make  it  ,  ^' ^  fWlacoOTdanoe  with  the  ■pW^<>' M««o  »2SlJ: 

wi^^m^  A/««««>»n«.Ki/k  ♦**  *y>^  ^^wxA;^\^^  ^#  u.  «#u  lation,  which  stnves  to  regulate  the  relations  between 

more  conformable  to  the  conditions  of  its  life  ^^  ^^         ^^  ^^^  ]f  ou^  duty  to  participate  in 

m  America.    A  aeclaration  of  principles  was  the  great  task  of  modem  times,  to  solve,  on  the  besia 

adopted,  consisting  of  eight  articles,  as  fol-  of  justice  and  righteousness,  uie  problems  presented 

loirs :  bv  the  contrasts  and  evils  of  the  preaent  oiganixation 

In  view  of  the  wide  diveigenoe  of  opinion,  of  con-  ®*  "^^^v* 

flieting  ideas.  In  Judaism  to-day,  we^  as  repreaenta-  The  convention  decided  that  the  Sabbath 

^'zi,;^^iSTJ^^^::^i^s:sT^  -^^^  ^  ^  p^frv^.  -  ..bond  wi*  *«  p^ 

the followingprindplw:  *od  ^  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  Judaism,  but 

1.  We  recognize  in  every  religion  an  attempt  to  declared  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of 
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JnddBm  to  prevent  the  introdnotion  of  Ban-  while  refraining  from  reHgiooB  propagandiam 

dajr  servioea  in  places  where  the  necessity  for  and  avoiding  political  complications  generally, 

snch  services  is  obvions.    The  question  whether  to  aid  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation  wfaer- 

proselytes  should  be  admitted  without  the  rite  ever   they  may  be   living,  defending  them 

of  ciroumoision  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  against   persecution,  and   sostaining  schools 

report  upon  in  1886.  among  them.    Its  headquarters  ai*e  in  France, 

The  sentiments  embodied  iA  the  convention's  but  its  organization  is  spread  over  forty -three 
declaration  of  principles,  by  which  the  position  states,  besides  which  there  are  special  Ana- 
and  aims  of  tne  "  Reform  "  party  among  the  trian  and  English  societies.  It  has  S0,000 
Jewish  people  were  more  clearly  defined  than  members,  and  an  mcome  of  from  200,000  to 
had  been  done  before,  are  deprecated  by  the  400,000  francs  a  year.  It  returns  about  9,000 
orthodox  members.  The  declaration  resnect-  pupils  in  49  or  61  schools,  which  are  estab- 
ing  the  binding  character  of  the  moral  laws  lished  along  the  southern  and  eastern  littonls 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  system ;  the  dis-  of  tJie  MecUterranean  Sea — at  Morocco,  in  Tu- 
couragement  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  nis,  at  Beirout,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
and  rabbinical  laws  respecting  diet,  priestly  Smyrna,  Oonstantinople,  Adrianople,  Salonica, 
purity,  and  dress ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Sophia,  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk,  and  in  Bag- 
expectation  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  dad.  It  also  sustains  a  number  of  industrial 
state,  are  indicated  by  them  as  tending  to  in-  schools,  in  which  about  500  Jewish  children 
validate  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  being  a  di-  are  learning  trades,  and  has  attempted  agri- 
vine  revelation,  and  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  cultural  colonies  at  Jaffa   and  in  America. 

ilUam  Uracllte  DatTcncile. — The  Alliance  Is-  Seven  eighths  of  the  income  of  the  society  is 

raelite  Universelle  has  published  an  account  of  set  apart  for  the  schools.     An  endowment 

its  work  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  fund  of  1,000,000  francs  has  been  provided  by 

operations,  from  1860  to  1886.    Its  object  is.  Baron  Hirsch  for  the  schools  in  Turkey. 

K 

gATWAS.    gtaie  fiavcnuMit  —  The  following  To  enable  the  County  CommiationerB  of  Sheridan 

were  the  State  offlc^  during  the  year :  Gov-  ^-XSe't^^SVir^'^a.  L.w„„« 

emor,  John  A.  Martm,  Repubhoan ;  Lieuten-  ^  Topeka. 

ant- Governor,   A.   P.    Riddle;    Secretary    of  Autoorizrnff  the  Treasurer  of  Trego  County  to  pbt 

State,    £.   B.   Allen;     Treasurer,   Samuel   T.  off  the  bon&d   indebtedness  of  said  county,  and 

Howe;    Auditor,   E.  P.   McOabe;    Attorney-  authoriang    the    State    Treasurer   to  receive  the 

General,  S.  B.  Bradford;    Superintendent  ot  "to  pennit  certain  stoA  to  run  at  laige  in  the  teni- 

Public  Instruction,  J.  H.  Lawhead ;  Insurance  f^^  east  of  Spring  river  in  Cherokee  County. 

Commissioner,  R.  B.  Morris.     Judiciary,  Su-  To  relieve  the  coun^  of  Pawnee  from  &e  fllefal 

preme  Court:    Chief -Justice,  Albert  H.  Hor-  levy  of  State  tax  for  1878.      ^,     . 

ton ;    Associate  Justices,  W.  A.  Johnston  and  ^^S»«^Sl^o?*  ^"^"^       dentistry  and  punish 

Daniel  M.  Valentine.  Creating  a  Board  of  Pardons,  defining  thmr  duties. 

Legislative  SmbIob. — ^The  Le^slature  met  on  and  fixing  their  com pensation. 

Jan.  18,  and  a^ourned  early  in  March.    Two  Relating  to  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  to  authoiin 

hundred  and  eiffht  acts  became  laws.    A  bill  proviaon  for  payment  and  issuing  evidences  of  in- 

regelating  the  Vyment  of  .m.\oj^  in  and  ^^-eS'^r^^^^^ZS^"'  ~-  ^ 

about  mmes  and  factories  failed  to  become  a  Xo  enable  the  Board  of  County  CommissionePB  of 

law.   The  following  are  among  the  acts  passed :  Ellis  County  to  fund  the  county  {ndebtedness. 

Defining  the  boundaries  of  Harper  County  and  le- 

To  authorize  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  dty  ot  pealing  section  2,  of  chapter  78,  of  the  laws  of  1879. 

Topeka  to  issue  the  bonds  of  their  school  district  for  Amending  the  assessment  law. 

the  purpose  of  increasing  school  accommodations.  Creating  a  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  StatisticB. 

To  complete  the  State  road  ftom  Grantville  to  To-  To  provide  for  the  erection  of  cottages,  building  of 

peka.  fSenoe,  laying  of  addilaonal  drainage,  completing  and 

To  authorize  dties  of  the  first  class  to  provide  parks  perfecting  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and  en- 

and  grounds  for  the  inhabitants  thereof.  lamng  of  the  State  Insane  Asvlum  at  Osaawatomie. 

Concerning  crimes  and  punishments,  and  amenda-  Providing  for  the  erection  or  a  building  for  the  Asy- 

tory  of  section  86,  chapter  81,  Oeneral  Statutes  of  lum  for  Idiot  and  Imbecile  Youth  at  Winfield. 

1868,  regulating  crimes  and  punishments,  and  repeal-  Making  appropriation  for  the  State  Normal  School. 

ingBaia  section  36.  To  provide  for  the  filing  of  certified  liats  nf  county 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  ju-  officers  in  the  office  of  the  oecretaiy  of  State, 

risdiction  and  procedure  before  justices  of  ^e  peace  Concerning  teachers  and  studies  in  the  conunoo 

in  civil  cases,"  and  repealing  certain  sections  therein  schools. 

named.  To  repeal  chapter  55  of  the  session  laws  of  1879  en- 
Making  appropriation  for  the  Women^s  Depart-  titied  "  An  act  to  authorize  and  empower  the  county 
ment  of  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  of  Leavenworth  and  cities  of  the  first  class  to  take  up 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  and  refund  their  railroad  bonded  indebtedness,  ana 

Amending  sections  1  and  4,  chapter  76,  laws  ot  repeal  chapters  88  and  128  of  the  session  laws  of  Kan- 

1877,  being  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  authorizing  a  sas  of  1877/'  approved  Feb.  26, 1879. 

bounty  on  wolf,  coyote,  wild-cat,  fox,  and  rabbit  To  enable  cities  of  the  seoond  class  to  extend  their 

scalps."  corporate  limite. 
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Pennltting  the  Botfd  of  County  CommlasioDeim  of 
Barton  County  to  flind  its  indebtedneu. 

BeUting  to  oities  of  the  flnt  olass.  and  amendatory 
and  Bupplemental  to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  incor- 
porate and  reguhite  cities  of  the  flrit  olaea  and  repeal 
all  prior  acta  relating  thereto,"  being  chapter  S7  ot 
the  aeaaion  laws  of  1881. 

Authoriiing  the  Board  of  Begenta  of  the  Agrioult^ 
nral  College  to  porohase  additional  land  for  experi- 
mental fiirming. 

To  authoriie  school  districts  and  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  and  to 
repeal  section  1,  chapter  157,  laws  of  1870. 

To  prevent  inoompetent  or  unauthorized  persons 
ftom  engaging  in  the  practice  of  phannaoy ;  also,  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  and  proprietaiy  medi- 
cines, to  prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  drugs 
and  medicinea,  medical  preparations  and  chemicau, 
and  to  create  a  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

To  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  examination  ot 
school-teachers. 

To  compel  ndlroad  companies  to  fence  thdr  roads. 

To  antnorixe  mutual  iire-insurance  companies  to 
provide  for  a  guarantee  fhnd. 

To  provide  for  the  burial  of  honorably  discharged 
ex-Union  soldiers,  sailon,  or  marines,  who  may  here- 
after die  without  leaving  means  sumoient  to  dofhiy 
f^eral  expenses,  and  to  provide  head-stones  to  mark 
their  graves. 

To  provide  additional  ftdUtiea  for  the  Department 
of  Natural  History  in  the  State  University. 

Providing  for  the  formation  of  telephone  oomnanlea. 

To  provide  additional  buildings  at  the  Beform 
SchooL 

To  regulate  the  sale  and  to  flx  the  weights  and 
measures  of  certain  oils. 

To  amend  an  act  entitied  ^*  An  act  for  the  relation 
and  support  of  common  schools,*'  being  chapter  122, 
session  Laws  of  1876. 

Belating  to  the  liability  of  rulroads  for  damages  by 
fire. 

For  the  submission  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  State. 

Belating  to  ix^junctions  and  amendatory  of  section 
268,  of  Article  XII,  of  chapter  80,  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  1868. 

Belating  to  public  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class, 
and  amendatory  of  section  2,  of  Article  X,  chapter 
122ofthehiw8ofl876. 

To  create  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Highways. 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
at  Olathe,  for  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Providing  for  the  remodeling  and  repairing  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  State-House,  and  the  erection  of  the 
central  building  thereof. 

Amendatory  of  and  supplemental  to  chapter  128  of 
the  session  Uws  of  1881,  Ming  an  act  entitied  *^  An 
act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  nale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  except  for  medical,  sdentiflc,  and  mechan- 
ical purposes,  and  to  regulate  the  manufactme  and 
sdle  tnereof  for  such  excepted  purposes." 

The  (Governor,  in  approying  the  last-named 
act,  said: 

But  in  so  doing  I  desire  to  state  that  I  believe  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  act  confers  upon  a  county  officer  very 
daniccorous  authority  and  power,  which  should  not  m 
▼ested  in  any  officer,  ana  which,  in  the  haods  of  an 
nuscrupuloaf  man,  may  be  grossly  abused,  without 
foar  or  possibility  of  his  punishment.  .  .  .  Before  ap- 
proving the  bill,  however,  I  asked  the  opinion  of  tne 
Attomey-Qenerol,  and  of  the  two  eminent  attorneys 
who  are  chairmen  respectively  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  reporting  this  bill,  as  to  whether  this 
act  would  prohibit  sales  by  wholesale  druirgists  to  le- 
gally mialifled  retail  druggists,  of  liquors  in  quantities 
exceeding  one  aallon,  and  whether  the  provisions  of 
section  8  could  i>e  construed  as  imposing  the  restrfdnts 
and  limitations  therein  set  forth  on  sides  by  whole- 
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sale  drugg^  in  laiger  quantitiee  to  retail  druggists 
If^gally  qualified. 

They  replied  in  the  negative. 

John  J.  Ingalls,  Republican,  was  re-elected 
United  States  Senator. 

PvtUhttiei. — On  Oct.  6  the  Govemor  ad- 
dressed a  oommnnication  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, suggesting  that,  in  view  of  the  many 
conflicting  statements  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  prohibitory  law,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  through  ofiBcial 
channels  what  were  the  facts.  To  this  the 
Attorney-General  replied  as  follows : 

From  all  the  information  1  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, it  appears  to  me  that  the  prohibitory  law  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but,  on  the  contrsry,  is  being 
enforced  as  successfully  as  the  laws  against  horse- 
stealing, murder,  arson,  or  other  crimes  known  to  our 
statute.  The  communications  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
greater  per  cent,  of  persons  are  convicted  for  violating 
tne  prohibitory  law  than  for  the  violation  of  any  other 
law.  It  appears  that  79  per  cenL  of  the  trials  have 
resulted  in  convictions.  If  we  add  to  this  the  in- 
junctions that  have  been  granted,  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  conviction,  the  percentage  is  even  greater.  In 
conclusion  allow  roe  to  say  that  Kansas  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,2&0,000  people.  It  has  eighty-five  or- 
gaidaed  oounties.  In  sixty-two  of  these  counties  only 
525  convictions  have  been  had  for  the  violation  of  the 
various  <»iminal  laws  of  the  State  since  Jan.  1, 1885 ; 
and  285  of  that  number  are  convictiona  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibitory  law.  Fifty-two  of  the  eighty- 
five  oounties  m  the  State  report  that  they  have  no 
saloons.  Eight  of  the  other  counties  report  that  the 
law  is  only  partially  enforced.  Two  counties  say  the 
law  is  not  enforced,  and  we  may  infer  very  littie  has 
been  done  to  enforce  it.  To  the  last  two  counties  I 
will  add  the  counties  of  Atchison,  Ford,  and  Leaven- 
worth, where  the  law  is  openly  and  notoriously  vio- 
lated, making  a  report  from  sixty-three  oounties  in 
the  State.  l%e  open  saloon  in  Kansas,  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


le  State  census  taken  this  year 
shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  population  by  oounties 
in  1885 : 


OOUNTIIS. 

AlkB 11788 

Andenoo 18,192 

AtchlMD 9T,686 

Bsrber 7,868 

Barton 10,188 

Bourbon 24,168 

Brown 15,1»4 

Botler 27,018 

Chase 7,847 

Chaatanqna 15,021 

Cherokee 25,008 

Chevenae 904 

Clav 16,256 

Cloud 20,174 

CoflSqr 16.005 

Comanche 2,579 

Cowley 22^565 

Crswftwd 25,878 

Dftvii 8.672 

Deeatar 4,067 

DIeklnaon. 20366 

Doniphsn 18,040 

DOQ^ 25.022 

Edwards 8,519 

Elk 14,248 

EUU ^046 

Ellsworth 10,009 

Finney 1.4S7 

Ford 7.778 

FrsnkUn 22,184 

Gove ' 505 

Onbsm 2,8^0 

Ofseley 60 


counma. 

Oreenwood 15,428 

HsmUton 500 

Harper 14j»t 

Harvey 16,787 

Hodgenum 1.799 

Jackaon 18,218 

Jefferson 17,568 

Jewell 18.998 

Johnaon 15,604 

Klnffmsn 10,088 

Labette 29,144 

Lane 278 

Leavenworth. 42,799 

Linootai 8,269 

Linn 17.157 

Lvon 22,922 

Marlon 17.896 

Marshan 21,682 

McPhenon 20,248 

Miami 17,867 

Mitchell 14,856 

Montgomery 25,865 

Morris 10,918 

Nemaha.. 19,047 

Neosho..  ld,986 

Neae.. 8,096 

Norton..... 6,508 

Oaage 26,188 

Otborae 12,728 

Ottawa. 12,740 

Pawnee ^416 

Phimpa.  10,888 

Pottawatomie IS^ISS 
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OOUNTIRS. 

Fntt fi,9M 

BawUns a,048 

K«no 80.SM 

Jtepublic 17,540 

Bkw ll,»89 

Riley 12,142 

Books 7,796 

Bttsh 8,978 

BoMell ft,66ft 

Sftline 1^8S1 

BcoU 91 

Bed^wlck 86,522 

Seward 718 

Sbawiiee 40,579 

Bheridjui 2,206 

Bhennaa 02 

The  censuB  was  taken  on  March  1.  Clark 
and  Meade  coanties,  in  the  soathwest  part  of 
the  State,  were  organized  snbseqnently.  The 
population  in  1880  was  996,096;  gain  in  five 
years,  272,466,  or  27*85  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion in  1870  was  864.899.  The  following  are 
the  chief  cities  of  the  State  with  their  popula- 
tion in  1885 : 


COUNTIZS. 

Smith 14,746 

Stafford 6,969 

SUJoha 98 

Somnar 82,289 

Thomas 981 

Trego 1,886 

Wabaunsee 10,970 

Wallace  197 

Washington 80,768 

WlchlU 76 

Wilson 1^491 

Woodson 8,918 

Wyandotte. 88,069 

Total 1,968^ 


CITIKSb 

Leavenworth 29,268 

Topeka 28,409 

Wichita 16,028 

Atehlson 1^909 

Wyandotte 12,086 

lAwrenoe 10,626 


crms. 

FortSoott 7,867 

Emporia 7,769 

Parsons 7,246 

OtUwa 6,626 

Wellington 6^ 

Newton 6,128 


Grtwtb  aid  Penltycrt.— The  Governor,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  io  1886,  says : 
^^An  immense  immigration  has  poured  into 
our  horders,  and  spread  over  every  section  of 
the  State.  Re^ons  that,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
were  regarded  as  unfit  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
have  heen  occupied,  and  pronouncea  arable 
and  fertile.  Rfi^roads  are  penetrating  every 
section,  and  within  a  brief  time  it  can  be  said 
that  no  county  in  Kansas  is  without  facilities 
for  transportation.  Mechanical  industries  are 
being  established  in  our  principal  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  State  Justly  excites  the  pride 
of  our  own  citizens." 

Ftaaidal. — In  March  the  State  received  f^om 
the  United  States  $882,808.18,  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  reimburse  ezpeuses  incurred  in 
*' repelling  invasions  and  suppressing  Indian 
hostilities."  Tne  following  statement  shows 
the  amount  of  State  bonds  outstanding : 


TSAR  OF  MATnUTT. 


1896  .... 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1894 

1895 

1896...   . 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Total 


Stetetodi. 


$674,600 


HddbylB- 
HfUmUat 


•   ■•••■ 

117,000 

ll^.v)o 

•••••« 

80.000 

•  •  •  •  •  e 

87,000 

•••••• 

12,500 

t  •  •  •  •  • 

86,ft00 

••■••■ 

88,000 

82,000 

85,000 

11^U00 

186,000 

84,000 

184,000 

25,000 

Total 

■IDOQOl. 


$17,000 

15,500 

80,000 

87,000 

12,500 

86,600 

70,000 

900,000 

220,000 

169,000 


$278,000  I  $847,600 


The  $17,000  of  bonds  maturing  in  1886,  and 
the  $15,500  maturing  in  1887,  are  provided 
for  by  tax  levies  already  made,  leaving  only 
$815,000  unprovided  for.  "In  view  of  the 
fact,"  says  the  Governor,  "that  the  bonded 


debt  of  the  State,  unprovided  for,  aggregates 
only  $815,000,  and  that  only  $266,000  of  this 
amount  is  held  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  or  just  to 
impme  upon  the  present  generation  of  tax-pay- 
ers the  burden  of  paying  our  outstanding  bonds 
on  their  maturity.  We  can  readily  refund  all 
outstanding  bonds,  as  they  fall  due,  mto  new 
bonds,  bearing  interest  at  not  to  exceed  8)  or 
4  per  cent" 

State  iMtttstkiM.— The  Penitentiary  has  862 
prisoners.  The  Reformatoi;y  has  been  located 
near  Hutchinson,  Reno  County,  640  acres  of 
land  having  been  given  for  the  purpose.  A 
site  for  the  Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home  nas  been 
selected  near  Atchison,  which  city  has  given 
the  State  160  acres  of  land  and  $6,000  in  cash 
for  the  use  of  the  Home.  The  work  of  con- 
struction is  in  progress.  The  Asylum  for  Idi- 
otic and  Imbecile  Youth  is  also  in  course  of 
construction,  near  W  infield.  A  Bnreeu  of  La- 
bor and  Industrial  Statistics  was  organized  in 
April,  and  Frank  H.  Betton  was  appointed 
Commissioner. 

Cattt^DtoeasM. — ^Rigid  quarantine  regulations 
were  enforced,  and  no  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  have  been  reported,  during  the  year, 
among  the  cattle  of  Kansas.  But  a  destruct- 
ive epidemic  of  "  hoff-cholera  "  has  prevailed 
in  many  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
direct  losses  aggregate  $2,000,000. 

Bailraads. — The  traffic  returns  of  the  different 
railway  companies  show  a  large  increase  in 
freight  and  passengers.  The  total  tonnage 
hauled  one  mile  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1886,  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year  106,669,998  tons,  while  the  freiglit  earn- 
ings for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1886, 
show  a  decrease,  compared  with  1884,  of  $2,- 
181,758.  The  saving  to  the  people  of  the  State 
by  the  reductions  in  freight  rates,  secured 
chiefiy  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, aggregates,  for  the  fiscsl  year  ending  June 
80,  1885,  over  $2,000,000. 

Hattsaal  €iard. — Under  the  provisions  of  sn 
act  passed  at  the  last  session,  the  Kansas  Na- 
tional Guard,  comprising  four  regiments  of 
eight  companies  eacn,  has  been  organised,  uni- 
formed, supplied  with  camp  and  garrison  equi- 
page, and  armed  with  breech-loading  rifies  of 
the  latest  and  best  pattern. 

TMipenuMS  LegMatlsBi — ^On  this  sulject  the 
Governor  says :  **  The  general  working  of  the 
amended  prohibitory  law  of  last  winter  has 
been  favorable.  Organized  opposition  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  the  general  and  popular  feel- 
ing IS  decidedly  in  favor  of  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  as  amended.  Not  only  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  all  the  Judges  of  the  District 
Courts  of  the  State,  and  the  Jud^  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  this  Circuit,  are  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  people  of  Kansas  to  regu- 
late their  own  domestic  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  On  Jan.  1,  1886,  saloons  were  open  in 
twenty  or  thirty  towns  and  cities.  A  year 
later  tilie  open  saloon  had  been  banished  from 
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•very  town  and  city  of  Kansas,  with  poMtbly  Mveral  fnndB,  at  the  dose  of  the  fisoal  year 

two  exceptions,  and  in  these  active  and  deter-  ending  Jane  80,  1884,  was  as  follows: 

mined  legal  efforts  for  its  suppression  have  o«Mni  upfloditu*  ftud  d«fldt i18»,om  le 

^^"llSSSiSi^'flft*  <U^>,^t_TI.L    A.ll«o,  8liiktog.fuiHlb.lMC. $174,000  00 

KknTUCEi*    mub  MtfHnmmU — ^Tne  follow-  scImoI-aumI  takoM. I81340  as 

ing  were  the  State  officers  dniing  the  year:  ^^    — 

Governor,  J.  Proctor  Knott, Democrat ;  Lien-  v^dlS^liiaii^'iiiinii^^  m^?6 

tenant-Grovemor,  James  R.  Hindman;  Secre-  

toryof  State,  James  A.  McKenrie;  Treasurer,  Tbe^S^gudS^  •'''^" '^ 

James  W .  Tate ;  Anditor,  Fayette  Hewitt ;  8u-  80,^88&»  wm ..T.... 8,888,066  49 

perintendent   of   Public    Instruction,  Joseph         ^^ , .^   . _  .  .  ..    

D.  Pickett ;  Attomey-Qeneral,  P.  W.  Hardin ;         ^uiS2^?!!  .^.  .f  .*?°!^.  ^!^^.  $8,44(MMT  10 

Register  of  Land-Office,  John  G.  Oecil ;  Oommia-  DtolmrMmanu  ibr  Um  Mme  period. ! . . .  i,9i  9  jt8  40 

sioner  of  Agriculture,  John  F.Davis;  lusur-         Le.ytaguitteeJiiM80,i886... nss&fiffni 

ance  Commissioner,  L.  0.  Norman;  Railroad 

Commissioners,  J.  P.  Thompson,  A.  R.  Boone,        At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was 

and  John  D.  Young.    Judiciary,  Court  of  Ap-  •  cwh  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of 

peals:  Chief-Justice,  Thomas  F.  Hinea;  Asso-  tiie  general  expenditure  fund  of  $85,81 2.80^ 

date  Justices,  William  S.  Pryor,  Joseph  H.  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  unpaid  balances 

Lewis,  and  William  H.  Holt.  of  appropriations  and  claims  against  that  fund 

Hectlfiu— On  Aug.  8,  a  SUte  Treasurer  and  aggregating   $828,997.82,  showing  an  actual 

members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen.  James  deficit  of  $298,185.62. 

W.  Tate,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  Treasurer,       The  total  amount  of  receipts  from  sheriffs 

receiving  106,762  votes  against  89,428  for  idl  ^r  taxes  daring  the  fiscal  year  endins  Jime 

others.    The  Legislature  consisto  of  24  Demo-  80, 1885,  was  $1,766,000.89,  and  that  derived 

crats  and  4  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  80  ^om  all  other  sources  of  revenue,  for  general 

Democrats  ani  20  Republicans  in  the  House,  purposes,  including  $612,500  accruing  from  sale 

The  question  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Con-  of  bonds,   was  $1,467,868.80,  making  in  aU 

vention  was  submitt^  to  the  people  at  the  $8,288,868.69. 

same  time,  but  failed  to  receive  a  sufficient       The  assessed  value  of  personal  property  for 

number  of  affirmative  votes.  the  yeAr  ending  June  80, 1886,  was  $96,888,- 

FlaiMts.— Referring  in  his  message  to  the  ^^^ ;  of  real  estate,  $298,989,044 ;  total,  $890,- 

subjects  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Legia-  827,968.    The  taxation  is  62^  cento  on  $100. 
lature  at  ito  session,  begun  Dec  80,  the  Gov-       Psaltentlary,— The  Governor  says  that  the 

emor  says:  Penitentiary  is  in  a  better  condition  than  it 

«  ^^t.t-^T_..^,«^  ^**  *>^o  ^  »oy  other  period  within  the  mem- 

the  treasury  of  $8,624.88  for  the  ftsoal  year  eading  of  convicto  IS  over  1,000.    They  are  contracted 

June  80, 1888,  we  were  owing  $500,000  on  temporaiy  to  a  company  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 

loans  ftom  the  banks,  which  created  on  actual  defictt  April  1,  1886.    The  contractors  are  to  acquit 

^t±!L'^/{f^^iLi"^  Jil?^.*ftS'^»«?*i  no  rwaonable  the  State  of  all  cost  for  running  the  Peniten- 

S5S^e  i:^.^ofT^^^i:^^t^n  l^  tiary  for  four  years,  and  pay  intS  the  treasury 

ed.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  Wiethe  adoption  of  such  A  bonus  of  $88,888}  for  that  term,  with  the 

measures  as  would  not  only  insure  tiie  liouidation  of  right  reservefl  to  the  directors  to  withdrisw  at 

our  indebtedness  to  the  banks  at  the  earliest  practi-  any  time  as  many  convicto  as  may  be  required 

cable  moment,  but  place  the  treasury  In  a  condition  #^1  «,*xiiir  rxw*  fkl  'R.mi«i/»1i   T>^n\^Inf\an,    nn/^n 

to  prompUy  miet  alHta  Wabilitle- on  demand.  It  was  for  work  on  the  Branch  Penitentiary,  upon 

not  found  expedient  to  do  so,  however.    On  the  con-  P^*^fS  8^"J  <**y8  notice. 
trar>'.  our  fiscal  affium  were  stiU  Author  embarrasaed        The  work  of  constructing  the  Branch  Peni- 

by  the  diversion  of  revenues  iVom  the  ;renenU  ex-  tentiary  at  Eddy ville  has  made  good  progress, 

penditure  ^  the  school  ftind,^  wregatiiiff  in  two  The  grounds  embrace  80  acres.    Up  to  Decem- 

yeaiB  over  $850,000,  by  appropriations  which  had  not  k^J  %  qq*  A*ri  ooo  qa  u^a  1v^«  ^^w*a^   U.<r 

been  anticipated,  smoun&ng  Co  more  than  $284,000,  ^^^  1®^»  $71,922.80  had  been  expended,  leav- 

and  by  the  addition  of  $17^000  to  the  ordinarv  ex-  mgof  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legis- 

penditurea  of  the  ffovemment  hi  consequence  of  the  lature  an  available  balance  of  $78,077.70. 
unusual  length  of  ^e  session.    To  nM»et  these  addi-        gttte  Ciar*  — The  Stote  Guard  consisto  of 

r^l/SlS^r^tcSSSr'fi^^^^^  ^^  <^^V^^^  of  i.ifantry  and  one  of:  ar- 

dred  dollars,  yieldhig  upon  our  accustomed  rates  of  tiUery,  all  fully  equipped,  thoroughly  drilled, 

assessment  an  annual  increase  of  revenue  averaging  and  ready  for  effective  service.     '^  In  conse- 

about  $160,000;  and  as  a  further  means  of  preventing  qnence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in 

the  »yticipatod  deficit  in  the  treasu^,  an  act  was  ftowan  County  during  the  past  summer,"  says 

passed  diroctmg  the  funding  of  the  bank  debt  at  a  ^i,^  /i^„«.^^.    ttu  JZ.f^^X^^^^i^  k^w^amik  mv 

nte  of  Interest  not  exceed^  5  per  cent,  per  an-  V^®  (rovernor,  "it  unfortunately  became  my 

num;  inpnrsuanceof  which  $600,000  in  twenty-year  duty  to  keep  from  seventy  to  ninety  men  of 

bonds  at  4  per  cent,  were  negotiated  aa  of  June  1,  this  force  on  active  duty  for  several  weelcs.** 
1885,  at  2i  per  cent  premium,  and  the  proceeds,        Mnfittsni — There  has  been  a  steady  and 

?S?'S*ISf  ^^'ffitt'S^'^r"'^  **  -  ^t^  taprorement  In  the  ch.«cter  «d 

'^  r^  ^  condition  of  the  common  schools  throughout 

The  balance  in  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  the  State  during  the  past  two  years.    An  una* 
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saally  large  nmnber  of  comf  ortable  and  com- 
modious sohool-honses  has  been  erected,  the 
per  capita  increased  from  $1.40  to  $1.65,  the 
course  of  study  enlarged,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard required  of  teachers.  The  school  ccdsub, 
white  and  colored,  with  corresponding  appor- 
tionment out  of  the  school  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  for  the  years  ending  June  80, 
1885,  and  June  80, 1886,  are  as  follows: 

Paptls  for  the  yair  ending  June  80, 188&— 

White 614,161 

Colored 97,889 

Total eigjQoe 

Apportioned  to  white  ohlldren,  per  oaptta  $1.06  $796,966  86 
Colored,  per  capiU  81.66 161,660  46 

Tot«L $948,609  80 

PopUt  for  the  yetr  ending  June  80, 1888— 

White 684^4 

Colored. 99,664 

Total 628,988 

Appoftioned  to  white  children,  $1.66  per  capita  $866,062  10 
Colored,  $1.66  per  capita. 164,429  10 

Total $l,029^ri0 

^^  It  may  be  a  matter  of  very  just  pride  to 
the  citizen  of  Kentucky,"  says  the  Governor, 
**  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  per 
capita  above  shown  is  much  larger  than  tnat 
apportioned  from  the  treasury  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  with  but  three  exceptions ;  yet  it  must 
be  apparent  to  all  that  $1.65  per  annum  to  tlie 
pupil  IS  by  no  means  adequate  to  sustain  any- 
thing like  a  competent  system  of  education 
anywhere  in  this  country." 

The  State  Collesre  is  entirely  free  from  debt, 
and  its  material  ap~)]iances  for  facilitating  in- 
struction constantly  increasing.  Large  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  tiie  chemical  labora- 
tories, the  basis  of  a  good  botanical  museum 
has  been  laid,  and  the  cabinet  of  geological 
and  mineraloglcal  specimens  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. An  Experiments!  Agricultural  Station 
has  been  established.  The  staff  of  instruction 
in  the  Normal  School  has  been  doubled.  The 
matriculation  for  the  year  will  reach  nearly 
800,  with  class-room  accommodations  for  a 
much  greater  number,  and  a  corps  of  16  pro- 
fessors and  instructors. 

Charldcs. — ^The  whole  number  of  the  several 
defective  classes  accommodated  in  State  insti- 
tutions during  the  year,  and  the  amounts  drawn 
for  each,  were  as  follow : 


For  panper  idiots |8S,0£9  88 

For  lonatke  in  oonntlea 9,816  16 

For  conveying  Innadca  to  aaylnou 8,890  99 

Total $86^298  70 

Making  the  total  amount  expended  on  ac- 
count of  public  charities,  $877,281.87. 

There  is  need  of  further  accommodations  in 
the  lunatic  asylums.  The  Gk>vemor  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

KalliwMb — There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  railway-track  mileage  within  the  State  in 
the  past  two  years  of  191  miles,  with  four  new 
and  important  lines  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. The  Railroad  Commissioners  estimate  the 
value  of  railroad  property  in  the  State  for  the 
past  year  at  $32,026,165,  yielding  a  revenue  to 
the  treasury  of  $168,187.82.  For  the  current 
year  the  value  is  placed  at  $88,646,844 ;  mile- 
age, 1,904.  The  litigation  between  the  Com- 
monwealth and  certain  railroad  companies,  in- 
volving the  validity  of  the  act  authorizing  the 
assessment  of  railroad  property  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  whicn  has  been  pending  for 
several  years,  has  been  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

Coal-aliiligi — While  there  were  but  six  coal- 
mines in  operation  in  the  State  in  1870,  with 
a  total  output  of  169,120  tons;  in  1884  there 
were  over  seventy,  with  a  product  from  those 
under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  alone 
of  1,650,000  tons,  furnishing  employment  to 
nearly  4,600  persons,  at  wages  aggregating  an- 
nually $1,600,000.    The  Governor  remarks: 

1  aHuded  in  my  former  measage  to  the  diaooveiy, 
then  recently  maae  by  the  Qeolo^cal  Sarvey,  of  a  re- 
markable deposit  of  ooldng  coal  m  that  region.  Since 
that  time  its  area  has  been  traced  to  an  extent  of  liily 


iNBTmrnoNS. 

No. 

AnMMmt. 

K*etem  Lnnatte  AffTlnm . . . . .  t  , . .  *  - 

«8S 

810 
6T5 

m 

181 

77 

$88,199  07 

Central  Lunatic  Affyluni , 

78,177  ftO 

Wettem  Lanatlc  Aifylnm . .  -  - 

67,464  80 
29,849  66 
29,896  60 
14,416  00 

Instltatfon  for  Feeble-minded 

Institution  for  Deaf  end  Dumb 

Instttation  Ibr  Blind 

Totri. 

2,660 

|S9«,9S2S7 

In  addition  to  this  sum  there  was  paid  dur- 
ing the  year: 


superior  to  that  m>m  which  the  nmous  coke  of  Con- 
neUsville,  Pa.,  ib made. 

KHIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  an  order  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1869,  by  Uriah  B.  Stevens,  a 
clothing-cutter,  as  the  beginning  of  a  national 
association  for  the  protection  of  workinff-peo- 
pie  and  the  development  of  educated  labor. 
In  1871  this  first  society,  largely  composed  of 
clothing  -  cutters,  was  regularly  organized  as 
Local  Assembly  No.  1.  A  ritual  was  adopted, 
and  the  society  was  called  the  Noble  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  All  its  workings,  and 
even  its  name,  were  to  be  kept  by  members 
an  absolute  secret,  under  penalty  of  dismissal, 
necessary  public  reference  being  made  by  the 
use  of  five  asterisks  or  stars,  until  1881,  wheii 
the  name  was  made  public.  From  this  organi- 
zation the  order  increased  among  the  work- 
men in  Philadelphia,  until  nearly  all  trades 
were  represented  It  was  soon  established  in 
Pittsburg  with  a  strong  membership  among 
the  cosJ  and  iron  workers.  In  187B,  in  con- 
vention, a  General  Assembly  of  North  Ameri- 
ca was  formed,  with  the  supreme  office  of  Gen- 
eral Master  Workman.    The  present  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  order  oondBts  of  an  executive  board,  tbmt,  when  need  ftriaes,  the  emeigenpy  diaU  he  met 

opn.p««d  of  a  Prerident  «id  «.««  membe«,  '"ar¥l^  St^^^S^^o^^-teSSTS^. 

elected  annaallf  in  October  by  the  General  As-  ^^  he  raolSbltedL               ^^^hs^  -"w*^  u""«r  wn 

sembly,  which  is  composed  of  delegates  from  17.  That,  in  connection  with  the  poet^lftoe,  the 

the  district  assemblied,  which  receive  delegates  Government  shall  oiganize  flnanoid  exchanges,  safe 

and  fands  from  the  local  assemblies,  at  the  deposits,  and  faoiiitiea  for  deposit  of  the  savinjip  of 

.amo  time  being  subject  to  the  exeoutiye  boanl.  "^tr^^itt^'ZL^  d-U  obuin  po«».lon. 

The  local  assemblies  are  each  made  up,  when-  Ky  pmohase.  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  of 

ever  possible,  of  workers  in  the  same  trade  or  aJl  telegn^hs,  telephones,  and  nuiroads,  and  that 

calling — as  one  of  shoemakersj  another  of  print-  hereafter  no  charter  or  license  be  issued  to  any  oorpo 

erB,etc.  There  are  also  mixed  local  assemblies,  ^"^  ^ZS^"^^^ ^^^^^''l/Ei^^  ""^ 

which  unite  in  one  assembly  workers  not  rep.  "XS'^e  maklS^S  felSSng  demandTupon  the 

resented  in  others.    The  aim  of  the  order — its  state  and  National  Government,  we  will  endeavor  to 

motto  being  **  An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  associate  our  own  labois : 

of  aU"--is,  as  now  explained,  to  organiae,  agi-  1?.  To  esubliah  co-operative  institutions  such  as 

tate,  and  educate,  with  the  view  of  a  finaTsolu-  7^  ^°^  to  supersede  the  wye  system,  by  the  m- 

vwoy  Buu  «7uuuai^  iwiM*  vu«>  j^^vM.  «  u^«  «»*^i«  troduction  of  a  co-operative  industrial  system. 

Qon  of  the  labor  problem.    In  its  Declaration  20.  To  secure  for  both  sejue  equal  pay  for  equal 

of  Principles  it  is  said:  ^*We  declare  to  the  work. 

world  that  our  aims  are  *' —  21.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  a  general  re- 

1    m       1-   •  J  ^  •  1      J         1    .^u     ^       ii.1.  foBBl  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours. 

I.  To  make  mdusbial  ud  moral  wotUi,  not  wealtii,  22  ^o  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  aU 
the  true  standard  of  mdividual  and  i^Uonal  greatness,  dilferenoeswhioh  may  arwe  betw^n  them  and  tiieir 

a.  To  aecure  to  the  workers  the  ftill  eiyoyment  01  employes,  in  order  that  Use  bonds  of  sympatiiy  be- 

tiie  wealtti  they  create,  sulfioient  lewuro  m  which  to  tween  Uiem  may  be  strengthened  and  tiiat  stnke?  may 

develop  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  fiu>ulties ;  ^  rendered  unnecessaryT 

all  of  the  benefits,  recreation,  and  pleasuras  of  asso-  ^* 

dation ;  in  a  word^  to  enable  them  to  share  In  the  The  insurance  branch,  established  in  1882, 

gains  and  honors  of  advancing  civilization.  and  existing  under  the  mutual-benefit  system, 

haSiTSf  the*Stoto  "  ^•^."•'*^'*'  ''•  ^™*°*^  •*  *•  iB  an  addition  to  the  original  pkn.    Its  aim  is 

».  The  establishment  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  8Uti»-  ^  P*^  •^^  **  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  *  member,  by  means 

tics,  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  ot  of  twenty-five-cent  assessments.  The  entrance- 

the  educationid,  moral,  and  financial  condition  01  the  fee  to  this  branch  is  $1.25  fur  those  between 

Uboring  masses.        ,,,,..,       ,,,          .  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  years. 

4.  Tfiat  the  pubhc  knds^  tiie  heritage  of  tiie  people,  j  J^  co-operative  branch,  also  an  addition  to 

be  reserved  for  actual  settiers,  not  another  acre  for  4.         •-!  ^f^*""'^'' "\~*""»  «"*^.«*"  »««ivivm  w 

railroads  or  speculators;  and  that  all  knda  now  held  *"®  onglnal  plan  Of  the  order,  is  intended  for 

for  sreouUitive  purposes  bo  taxed  to  their  fhll  value.  the  establishment  of  stores  upon  a  cash  basis 

6.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  equal-  of  trade,  and  the  co-operati  ve  working  of  mines, 

ly  upon  capital  and  labor,  and  the  removal  of  uivi»t  factories,  eta 

technicalities,  delays,  and  discnminations,  in  the  ad-  a^JZL^^^  ^r  «^.wi  .4.«>«;i:«»  t^  kt-  ^..^i^  -*• 

ministration  of  justice.  .^^J  P^"®?  ^^  »o<w  sUnding  in  his  trade  or 

6.  The  adoption  ofmeasuresprovidhig  for  the  health  calling,  who  is  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
and  saf<&ty  ofthose  enga^  in  mining  and  manufaot-  age,  without  regard  to  sex,  color,  creed,  or 
ming,  buildiitf  hidustries,  and  tor  indemnification  to  nationality,  is  el&ble  to  membership  unless  he 

ul^ot'^S^^^^J^         "^            "*  ^'^^  ^  ^°®  ^'  **>«  ** interdicted  classes,"  in 

7.  The  reo^itionT^incorporation,  of  trades-  which  are  named  bankers,  brokers,  lawyers, 
anions,  orders,  and  such  other  associations  as  may  liquor-dealers,  or  those  deriving  benefit  from 
be  orj^nised  by  the  workin|f  madses  to  improve  their  the  sale  of  liquor.  Women  are  admitted  in 
condition  and^|oteot  their  nghu.                  .,       *  ^^^  standing  with  men,  and  upon  the  same 

8.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corporations  to  ^!:-»^;f;«„„      tu^  ^^^i..  ^#  w.^.«k~i«<.v  <>..^  ^i«a 

Ciy  their  employ^  weekly,  m  UwfS  mo£ey,  tor  the  ?^.i^'^<>°»;    ^he  ooets  of  taembership  are  the 

bor  of  the  preceding  week,  and  giving  mechanics  initiation  fees,  regulated  by  each  local  assembly 

and  laborers  a  first  lien  upon  the  product  of  their  hi-  for  itself,  varying  from  $1  to  $25 ;  the  monthly 

bor  to  the  extent  of  thwr  Aill  wages.  dues,  regulated  according  to  actual  needs  of  the 

sL^i^im^^'^rS^"^  '^"^'^  "^^"^  assembly,  and  varving  from  ten  cento  to  forty 

10.  The  enactment  of  laws  providhig  for  arbitration  ^^}^^  *°d  a  smaU  per  capito  tax  to  the  Gen- 

between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce  the  end  Assembly  of  North  Amenca. 

decision  of  the  arbitrators.  Although  subject  through  the  district  as- 

II.  The  proWbition  by  law  of  tiie  employment  of  gembly  to  the  executive  board,  local  aBsemblies 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  ago  m  workshops,  v«„^  tx^^  .^^a-  #.^  u  iwv,rA/i>4>rii  z*^  ^•^i^iw^  «>» 
mines,  and  ketones.                                           ^  have  the  power  to  '*  boycott     (to  enjom  an 

12,  To  prohibit  Uie  hiring  out  of  convict-kbor.  oppressor)  any  person  or  persons  withm  their 

18.  That  a  graduated  income-tax  be  levied.  local  precinct.    When  considered  necessary. 

And  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  Congress :  the  boycott  is  "  put  on  "  through  the  publica- 

♦  ^^  The  establishment  of  a-national  monetary  sys-  tion  of  the  names  of  persons  whose  action  may 

torn,  In  which  a  circulating  medium  in  necessary    v«  a^^^^a a^^  *. I i  i^v ^_  *u^  ^^.^ta 

quantity  shall  issue  direct  to  the  people,  without  the  ">«  deemed  unjust  towardlabor,  or  the  specifl- 

intorvention  of  banks ;  that  all  the  national  issue  shall  cation  of  manufactured  articles  or  merchandise 

be  full  l^f^l  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  offered  for  sale,  which,  through  the  manner  of 

private;  and  that  the  Government  shall  not  guarwDtee  production   or    otherwise,   should  not,   it  is 

Sr^'^^s"'^'*          banks,  or  create  any  b«ikmg  j^^^^  •„  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j,^  ^^^^  g^  p„y. 

iS;  That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit,  or  chased.    A  boycott,  if  found  to  be  unjust  or 

notes,  shall  never  be  issued  by  the  Oovemment,  but  without  good  cause,  may  be  '*  taken  oflT*'  by 
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order  of  the  executive  board.    A  "  strike "  risdiotioD,  having  a  Grand  Lodge,  which  nan- 

maj  be  ordered  by  local  assemblies;  but  to  ally  meets  annually,  composed  of  delegates 

draw  support  from  the  order  outside  of  the  from  the  subordinate  lodses  within  tiie  jnris- 

striking  assembly  it  must  be  ^^  legidized,"  that  diction.     The  ranks  in  the  order  are,  Page, 

is,  the  district  assembly  must  be  notified  and  Esquire,  and  Knight,  with  additional  rank  ao- 

an  investigation  made,  after  which,  if  the  ne-  quired  by  service  in  office,  as  Past  Chancellor, 

cessity  for  the  strike  is  granted  and  no  agree-  in  subordinate  lodge ;  Grand  Chancellor,  who 

ment  can  be  arrived  at,  the  strikers  are  en-  is  the  presiding  officer  in  the  Grand  Lodge, 

titled  to  the  support  of  the  district,  and,  in  case  and  who  ranks  as  Past  Grand  ChanoeUor  after 

of  extension  and  need,  to  that  of  the  whole  completing  his  term.    There  is  also  a  Uniform 

order  through  a  general  assessment  Rank,  attainable  only  by  members   of   the 

In  the  absence  of  direct  statistics,  semi-offi-  Knight^s  Rank,  which  is  distinct  from  the  snb- 

oial  estimates  place  the  membership  of  the  or-  ordinate  lodge.    A  uniform,  with  sword,  is 

der  at  nearly  600,000.  designated  for  its  members,  and  military  driU 

KJriGHTB  OF  PYTHIiS.  The  order  of  Knights  is  prescribed.  Subordinate  lodges  provide  for 
of  Pythias,  which,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declara-  the  payment  of  weekly  benefits  to  members  of 
tion  of  Principles  adopted  by  the  Supreme  good  standing,  in  cases  of  disability ;  and  at 
Lodge,  is  intended  ^^  solely  and  only  to  disfsemi-  death  provision  is  made  for  a  funeral  benefit, 
nate  the  greatprinciples  of  Friendship,  Charity,  nnd  certain  allowances  to  the  widow  or  or- 
and  Benevolence,^^  with  *^  toleration  in  religion,  phans.  The  Endowment  Rank,  instituted  Dec 
obedience  to  law,  and  loyalty  to  government,'^  1,  1877,  provides  for  an  endowment  to  the 
the  object  being  ^'  peace  on  earth  and  good-  families  of  deceased  members.  It  is  operated 
will  toward  mnn,''  was  founded  at  Washing-  upon  a  plan  of  monthly  assessments,  which  are 
ton,  D.  C,  Feb.  19,  1664,  by  Justus  H.  Rath-  fixed  and  graded  according  to  the  age  of  mem- 
bone,  who  had  previouiJy  composed  a  ritual  bers.  The  power  to  create,  hold,  and  disburse 
of  a  secret  society,  which,  with  the  object  as  its  funds  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Lodge, 
stated,  he  now  submitted  and  explained  to  the  Upon  each  $1,000  monthly  payments  are  asfol- 
members  of  a  vocal  association,  cidled  the  low :  Twenty-one  yearA,  70  cents;  thirty  years, 
Arion  Glee  Club.  This  was  approved,  an  ob-  80  cents;  forty  years,  $1.10;  fifty  years,  $1.60; 
ligation  of  secrecy  was  entered  into,  and  the  sixty  years,  $2.65.  Tlie  costs  of  membership 
society  was  organized,  taking  its  nnme,  as  sng-  are  the  initiation-fees,  which  vary,  and  the  an- 
gestive  of  its  stated  principles  and  object,  from  nual  dne.^.  These  last  can  not  be  less  than  ten 
the  incident  related  of  the  friendship  of  Damon  cents  a  week,  but  may  be  fixed  by  the  lodge 
and  Pythias.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Dis-  at  a  higher  rate.  Full  membership  is  obtained 
trict  of  Columbia  was  organized  at  Washing-  by  "  white  males,  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
ton,  April  8,  1864,  and  became  the  Provisional  one  and  fifty  years,  after  being  proposed  by 
Supreme  Lodge  until  Aug.  11, 1868,  when,  in  two  members,  recommended  by  an  investigat- 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  a  conven-  ing  committee  as  being  of  temperate  habits, 
tion,  held  under  the  Constitution  of  said  Grand  good  moral  character,  sound  bodUy  health. 
Lodge,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Supreme  Lodge,  recognizing  God  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  was  organized  at  Wash-  universe,  and  having  been  balloted  for  and  ac- 
ington,  to  exercise  '*  executive,  legislative,  and  cepted  as  a  Page,  proved  as  an  Esquire,  and 
judicial  functions  over  the  whole  order,**  and  charged  as  a  Knight.** 

to  be  **  known  and  recognized  as  the  supreme  From  official  records  and  estimates,  it  is 

authority  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  shown  that  in  1886  the  Supreme  Lodge  had 

world.**  The  executive  officers  of  the  Supreme  supervision  over  fifty  Grand  Jurisdictions,  with 

Lodge   are:    Supreme  .Chancellor,    Supreme  more  than  2,000  subordinate  lodges,  and  a 

Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal,  Supreme  Master  membership  of  more  than  160,000 ;  $2,000,- 

of  Exchequer  (under  bond),  Supreme  Secretary  000  was  reported  as  the  balance  in  the  treas- 

of  Endowment  Rank  (under  bond),  Major-  nries  of  the  Grand  Jurisdictions;  $4,600,000 

General  of  the  Uniform  Rank,  and  Medical  as  having  been  paid  out  in  benefits  by  sub- 

Examiner-in-Chief.  ordinate  lodges;  and  $2,600,000  as  paid  on  ac- 

Each  State,  Territory,  or  Province  is,  for  count  of  the  death  of  members  in  the  Endow- 

the  purposes  of  this  order,  called  a  Grand  Ju-  ment  Rank. 


LACBOflSEt  The  game  of  lacroese— 4;he  na-  crosier  or  bishop*s  pastoral  staff.  The  game, 
tional  ball-game  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada—  as  played  by  the  North  American  Indians,  was 
is  undoubtedly  of  Indian  origin.  Originally  it  first  seen  by  Europeans  when  the  French  ex- 
bore  different  names,  one  (Indian)  being  ^'  bag-  plored  the  territory  along  the  St  Lawrence 
gataway.**  The  name  it  now  holds  was  given  river  and  the  Great  Lakes — ^the  Algonquina 
it  by  the  French  settlers  of  Canada,  suggested  not  only  playing  it  in  spring  and  autumn  on 
by  the  similarity  of  the  form  of  the  ^^  crosse  **  the  grassy  intervals  along  the  rivers,  but  also 
the  stick  used  in  the  gome  is  called — ^to  a  on  the  ice  in  winter.    The  Indians  used  a  ball 


onrrod  part  of  it.    The  gtjne  waa  used  b;  the    Montreal,  took  ^ght«en  Indian  plnjers,  of  the 
Indiana  not  only  aa  a  roureation,  bnt  also  aa  a    Oaaghnawaga  trib«,  to  Eiiffluud,  where  thej 
training-school  in  which    to  strengthen  tlia    exhibited  the  game  before  large  aseeinblaaea, 
miueles  of  their  joang  warriors,  and  to  ao-    the  result  of  the  visit  heiug  the  orgsDization 
oaatom  them  to  cloae  combat.     Lacrosae,  on    of  Mreral  clnba  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
Its  fundamental  principle,  la  similar  to  the  old    now  laoroaae  is  a  regnlarl;  adopted  game  In 
Britiah  eporta  of  "golf"  and  "bocke;,"  and    the  BriUah  lales.    The  game  waa  iutrodaced 
in  one  respect  to  foot-ball,  inaamuoh  aa  a  hall    into  the  United  States  aeveral  years  afterward 
ia  driven  bj  the  eonteating  aides  from  one  goal    through  the  medlnm  of  a  dob  organization 
to  another:  the  side  whose  plajer  first  throws    by  tha  Mohawk  I^orosse  Clab  of  Troj,  and 
the  ball  from  hia  crosae  through  the  opposite    the  Maple-LeaC  of  BnSalo.    In  1876  the  first 
goal  wins  the  game,  eo  man;  won  gamea  con-    national  aaaociation  of  the  United  State*  was 
■titating  a  match.    Lacrosse,  however,  differa    organized,  with  Mr,  Herman  Oelricha  aa  its 
from  golf  and  hookey  in  the  fact    president  and  J.  R.  Flannerj  as  its  aecretar;. 
that  the  orosse  or  batting-stick  ia        Ita  Kaaa. — The  game  is  placed  b;  twenty- 
used  not  only  to  propel  the  ball    fonr  contestants,  twelve  on  each  side,  with 
ailing  the  gronnd,  bat  to  carry  it,    two  ospbuna  (not  Deoessarily  players},  two  urn- 
and  to  throw  it  from  one  end  of    pirea,  one  at  each  goal,  and  a  referee.    The 
the  field  to  the  other;    while  in    twelve  players  occupy  the  following poriUona: 
the  old  English  gamea  the  sticks    "  Goal -keeper,"  "point,"  "  oover-point,"  first, 
are  oaed  simply  to  knock  the  balL    seoond,,ana  third  "defense- field  ere,"  "  center," 
Lacrosse,  as  now  played  nnderthe    first,  second,  and  third  "  attack -fielders,"  and 
revised  code  of  rnlea  of  the  Na-    "  first  home  "  and  "  home-fieldera."    Tbetwea- 
tional    Lacrosse    Associations    of 
Oanada  and  the  United  States,  is 
a  very  diflferent  game  from  that 
formerly  played  by  the  Indiana. 
The  orosse  is  different  in  shape 
and  Donstrjction,  and  the  aixe  of 
the  field  of  play  haa  been  greatly 
onrtailed;  while  the  goals  are  now 
disiinctly  marked  ont,  and  a  spe- 
cial code  of  revised  rales  aiforda 
ample    opportunities    for   akillfnl 
T>B  ooMi.    strategic  play,  without  combina- 
tion with  the  rough  and  bmtal 
fealnres  of  the  original  game.    For  the  spec- 
tator, as  well  aa  the  player,  the  interest  never 
oeaSes  from  the  moment  thatplay  Is  called  on- 
til  the  ball  passes  the  goal     Under  the  existing 
association  rales,  the  field  for  skiUfiil  strategic 
play  in  the  game  ia  wide,  its  feattire<i  being  long 
distance  and  accurate  throwing;  excellence  in 
catching  the  ball  on  the  "croese";  strategy  in 
dodging  an  opponent  while  carrying  the  nail; 
plnck  in  ohecDng  the  advance  of  an  adversaiy 

toward  the  goal ;  skill  in  picking  np  the  hall  _  »Ma. 

while  running:  aorety  in  carrying  it  while  on 

the  run,  and  general  pedeatrian  power  in  on-  ty-foar  players  are  each  provided  with  a 
durance.  The  defen'<e  of  the  goal  is  another  crosse.  The  two  captains  are  not  allowed  to 
featnre  that  calls  for  remarkable  qaickneas  of  carry  a  orosse,  their  official  work  on  the  field 
eight  and  Judgment,  combined  with  dexterity  being  simply  to  "  coach  "  the  players.  At  each 
of  movement,  while  attacking  a  goal  offers  an  end  of  the  field  of  play  stands  a  goal,  which 
ample  field  for  atrategio  play  as  well  as  pbyno-  consists  of  two  posts  at  each,  six  feet  above  the 
al  courage.  ground  and  six  feet  aparL 

Lacrosse  waa  adopted  by  the  white  reridents  The  field  varies  in  length  and  width,  but  the 
of  Canada  nearly  forty  years  ago,  hot  it  was  goals  mnst  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than 
not  till  1660  that  it  attained  any  degree  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards.  The  halt 
popnlarity.  The  Montreal  Olub  was  the  first  Is  made  of  sponge-rubber,  and  should  weigh 
organized.  By  1867  enough  clnhs  had  sprang  not  over  four  onnoes  nor  measure  more  than 
into  exiatenoe  to  start  a  national  association,  eight  inches  in  oircomference.  The  theory  of 
To  Dr.  George  W.  Beers,  of  Montreal,  first  the  game  is  merely  that  of  each  dde'a  striv- 
.Secretary  of  the  National  Lacroaae  Association  ing  to  send  the  ball  through  the  other's  goal, 
of  Oanada,  the  prewnt  auooesa  of  Uoroase  U    and  the  aide  that  doea  this  the  most  times 
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within  a  specified  period  wins  the  match. 
Sometimes  a  stated  nnmber  of  goals,  sach  as 
best  ti^ree  oat  of  five,  wins  the  match.  The 
roles  prohibit  the  balPs  being  handled  in  any 
way ;  it  most  be  picked  op,  carried/and  thrown 
only  by  means  of  the  crosse.  The  plan  of  the 
field  and  the  positions  of  tlie  players  are  seen 
in  the  appended  diagram.  These  positions  are 
those  of  one  of  the  twelves ;  the  other  twelve 
take  np  corresponding  positions.  The  home- 
players  of  one  twelve  face  the  point-players  of 
the  other  nde,  as  do  the  attacsing  players  of 
one  side  the  defense  players  on  the  other,  tlie 
center  players  alone  facing  each  other. 


LT 


12-0   217(1  HOMB 
ll-O  ItfHoMC 

10-0  3C<^ATTAeK 

9-0  2  ?9  Attack 

8-0   I  Vt  Attack 

7-0  3C4DcrcNCc 

6-0  CCNTRK 


6-0 


4-0  Iff  Defence 

3-0  Cover  Point 


2-0  Point 


l-GoAL  Keeper 
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Playtaigi — ^The  referee  and  umpires  being  in 
their  places,  and  the  two  ontside  field-captains 
ready,  the  referee  calls  play,  and  the  game  be- 
gins. This  is  done  by  the  two  center-fielders 
^*  facing  "  for  the  baU,  which  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  center  of  the  field,  and  the  game 
is  began  by  these  two  players  Rtruggling  for 
the  possession  of  the  ball.  One  of  them  hav- 
ing got  it  on  his  crosse,  he  at  once  proceeds  to 
ran  with  it  toward  his  opponents  goal,  while 
the  opposing  players  strive  to  knock  the  ball 
off  his  crosse  by  striking  it  with  their  crosse- 
sticks.  If  the  mnner  finds  himself  crowded 
by  his  adversaries,  he  passes  the  ball  to  a 
player  of  his  side,  who  then  takes  his  tarn  in 
ranning  toward  the  goal,  and,  as  soon  as  he 


gets  near  enonch  to  it  for  a  safe  throw,  he  eD« 
deavors  to  send  it  between  the.  goal-poeta,  and, 
if  he  succeeds,  he  scores  a  goal  for  his  side. 
In  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  ball 
from  the  face-off*,  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  same  are  developed  in  the  form  of  picking 
np  the  ball,  dribbling  it  along  the  ground,  toaa- 
ing  it  from  one  player  to  another,  catching  it 
on  the  crosse,  throwing  it  swiftly  and  accu- 
rately toward  the  goal  or  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  dodging  the  attacks  of  op- 
ponents when  carrying  it,  checking  the  advance 
of  an  adversary  toward  your  own  goal,  and  by 
skillfnl  strategic  play  doing  your  utmost  to 
score  a  goal  in  the  shortest  time.  A  goal  may 
be  scored  within  a  minute's  play  from  the  face- 
off,  or  it  may  require  half  an  hour's  struggle. 
The  moment  a  goal  is  scored,  from  five  to  ten 
minutes'  intermission  is  allowed  if  claimed. 
After  each  goal  is  scored,  the  contestants 
change  ends.  The  rules  for  foul  play  in  the 
game  are  as  follow : 

No  player  shall  map  an  opponent's  crosse  with  his 
hands,  hold  it  with  his  arms  or  between  his  leaa,  nor 
shall  any  plaver  more  than  six  feet  from  the  bul  hold 
his  opponent's  orosse  with  his  crosse,  run  in  front  of 
him,  or  interfere  in  any  way  to  keep  him  from  the 
ball  mitil  another  player  reaches  it. 

No  player  with  his  crosse  or  otherwise  shall  hold, 
deliberately  strike  or  trip  another,  nor  push  with  the 
hand,  nor  wrestle  with  toe  legs  so  as  to  throw  an  op> 
ponent. 

No  player  shall  hold  the  ball  in  his  crosse  with  his 
hand  or  person,  or  lie  or  sit  on  it 

No  player  snail  charge  mto  another  after  he  has 
thrown  the  ball. 

The  crosse  or  square  check,  which  consisti  of  one 
player  charging  into  another  with  both  iiands  on  the 
crosse  so  as  to  make  the  crosse  strike  the  body  of  his 
opponent,  is  strictly  forbidden. 

No  player  shall  mterfere  in  any  way  with  another 
who  is  in  punuit  of  an  opponent  m  possession  of  the 
ball. 

"  Shoulderinff "  is  allowed  onlv  when  the  players 
are  within  six  reet  of  the  ball,  ana  then  from  toe  nde 
only.  No  player  most  under  any  drcumstanoes  nm 
into  or  shoulder  an  opponent  from  behind. 

The  referee  shall  be  the  judge  of  fouls,  and  shall 
call  time  to  decide  them  only  at  the  request  of  the 
captains  or  the  men  appointed  by  them. 

When  a  foul  is  allowed  by  the  referee,  the  player 
fbuled  shall  have  the  option  of  a  free  ^^lun"  or 
"throw"  from  the  place  where  the  foul  oocuned. 
For  this  purpose  all  players  within  ten  feet  of  said 
player  shall  move  away  to  that  distance,  all  others  re- 
taining their  positions.  But,  if  a  foul  is  idlowed  with- 
in twenty  yards  of  the  ffoal,  the  man  fouled  shall 
move  away  that  distance  nom  goal  before  taking  the 
run  or  throw  allowed  hioL 

If  a  foul  is  claimed  and  time  celled,  and  the  foul 
then  not  allowed,  the  player  accused  or  fouling  shall 
be  ^p«nted  a  tt^  **  run  "  or  **  throw  "  under  too  oon> 
ditions  above  mentioned. 

No  player  shall  throw  his  crosse  at  a  player  or  at 
the  ball  under  any  ciroumstancee:  and  such  action 
will  be  considered  a  "  foul."  Should  a  player  lose  his 
crosse  during  a  nme.  he  shall  consider  nimself  out 
or  play,  and  shall  not  oe  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  in 
anv  way  until  he  again  recovers  it  Kicking  the 
ball  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  players  without  a 
crosse. 

For  deliberate  fouls  which  occasion  iniury  to  op- 
ponents or  affect  the  result  of  the  game,  for  the  flnt 
offense  the  referee  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the 
player  ooounitting  it  for  the  rest  of  the  game  (not 
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match}.    For  a  second  ^enae  the  referee  minr  lemove  eoaght  to  remove  all  obstruotaoiis  in  the  way 

^A^nll  "^  "^^     '  -ide  to  imrii  the  ^f  tL  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  to  increase  » 

Any  pUyer  deUberately  striking  another,  or  nda-  °^°<5h  as  possible  the  number  of  owners  of  real 

inj^  his  hand  to  strike,  shall  be  immediately  ruled  out  estate,  and  to  assooiate  the  ownership  of  the 

ofthe  match.  soil  with  its  cultiTation.    Not  only  have  ten- 

Laorosse  has  made  rapid  progress  in  popn-  &nts  and  agrioultnral  laborers  become  owners 
larity  in  the  United  States  within  the  past  three  of  land,  bat  large  numbers  of  artisans,  shop- 
years,  and  especially  in  the  great  Universities  keepers,  and  others  have  found  land  a  conven- 
of  Harvard,  Tale,  and  Princeton,  where  it  bids  iont  ana  safe  investment  for  their  sorplas  earn- 
fair  soon  to  outrival  the  game  of  foot-bidl.  ings.  In  some  places,  particularly  where  the 
Lacrosse  has  flourished  the  past  year  in  Boston  land  is  used  chiefly  for  raising  cereais,  subdi- 
more  than  in  any  other  American  city.  In  vision  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the 
New  York  it  has  ftdly  held  its  own  with  its  introduction  of  the  best  machinery  and  meth- 
rivals  of  the  base-baU  and  cricket-flelds.  As  ods  of  husbandry  impossible,  and  in  some  conn- 
yet,  however,  American  lacrosse  teams  are  un-  tries  statesmen  have  been  making  efforts  to 
able  to  compete  with  the  more  experienced  tpiard  against  the  evils  of  excessive  subdivision, 
teams  of  Canada.  In  Denmark  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  sub- 

The  lacrosse  matches  for  the  several  cham-  division  has  for  some  time  b^n  impossible  or 

pionships  of  1885  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  v^iy  difficult.    While  some  evils  have  resulted 

Montreal  Club  in  winning  the  lacrosse  cham-  from  the  new  system,  on  the  whole  the  masses 

pionship  of  Canada,  that  club's  team  defeating  of  the  people  have  derived  great  social,  eco- 

both  the  Shamrock  Club  of  Montreal  and  the  nomio,  and  political  benefits  from  this  wide 

Toronto  Club,  the  rec<^ized  leading  exem-  di(»tribution  among  them  of  the  ownership  of 

plars  of  the  game  in  Canada.    The  lacrosse  land  and  the  extensive  introduction  of  peasant 

championship  of  the  United  States  for  1886  proprietorship.    They  have  been  made  more 

was  won  by  the  St.  PauPs  Club  of  St  PauL  prosperous,  contented,  and  loyal. 
The  college  championship  in  lacrosse  was  won       deal  Biltakk — ^Whiie  these  changes  have  been 

by  the  Harvard  Clnb^s  team  of  Harvard  Col-  in  progress  on  the  Continent,  the  uws  and  cus- 

l^e,  and  the  championship  of  the  metropolitan  toms  in  England  have  favored  the  ooncentra- 

district,  including  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  tion  of  the  ownership  of  land  among  fewer 

was  won  by  the  Metropolitan  Club  team  for  persons;  the  yoeman  farmers,  who  were  quite 

1885.    In  no  year  has  lacrosse  gained  so  much  numerous  in  the  last  century,  have  almost  dis- 

in  popularity  in  the  United  States  as  in  1885.  appeared,  and  many  of  the  larse  estates  have 

LAND  LAWS*    In  most  of  the  countries  on  the  become  larger ;  very  little  of  the  land  is  cul- 

Continent  of  Europe  the  laws  regulating  the  tivated  by  the  owners;  and  it  is  commonly 

distribution,  transfer,  and  modes  of  tenure  of  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  tenant 

land  have  been  greatly  changed  within  the  past  to  purchase  his  holding.    This  tendency  to  the 

hundred  years.     Primogeniture,  entails,  and  concentration  of  ovmership  is  due  largely  to 

settlements  have  been  abolished  or  greatiy  re-  primogeniture,  entails,  and  settlements;  to  the 

stricted  in  their  operations ;  the  registration  trouble,  delay,  and  cost  of  investigating  titles 

of  titles  and  incumbrances  has  gencundly  been  and  making  transfers ;  and  to  the  social  and 

made  compulsory ;  cheap  and  simple  methods  political  privileges  that  large  land-owners  have 

of  transfer  have  been  adopted,  and  all  restric-  enjoyed.     Many  proposals  have  been  made 

tions  on  the  sale  of  land  removed ;  feudal  dues  and  a  number  of  laws  enacted  for  the  pur- 

and  services  have  been  abolished  or  commuted ;  pose  of  unfettering  land  and  facilitating  its 

in  many  countries  large  numbers  of  tenants  sale  and  transfer,  so  that  it  might  pass  eanly 

and  laborers  have  been  enabled  by  the  power  into  the  ownership  of  those  who  are  best  able 

and  credit  of  the  state  to  purchase  their  hold-  to  develop  its  utmost  capacities  for  produc- 

ings,  and  peasant  proprietorship  has  been  ex-  tion,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  giving  those, 

tenmvely  introduced ;  and,  where  land  is  still  who  cultivate  the  soil  greater  encouragement 

cultivated  by  tenants,  simple  and  equitable  re-  to  invest  money  and  labor  in  increasing  its 

lations,  based  on  contract  chiefly,  have  usually  productiveness.    The  recent  great  depression  or 

taken  the  place  of  the  old  customary  tenures,  the  agricultural  interests,  produced  by  foreign 

In  several  countries  the  laws  compel  the  dis-  competition,  poor  crops,  and  other  causes,  has 

tribution  of  at  least  a  portion  of  a  man's  prop-  increased  the  demands  for  the  reform  of  the 

erty  among  his  children.    The  French  Civil  land  laws.    The  discuraion  and  legislation  on 

Code  provides  that  donations,  whether  as  gifts  this  subject  have  for  many  years  occupied  so 

inter  nivoB,  or  testamentary  dispositions,  shall  much  of  the  attention  of  English  writers  and 

not  exceed  one  half  of  the  property  of  the  do-  statesmen,  the  further  changes  proposed  are 

nator,  or  testator,  if  he  leaves  on  his  death  one  so  extensive,  and  the  interest  in  tnem  so  great, 

legitimate  child ;  one  third,  if  he  leaves  two;  that  a  general  survey  of  the  recent  changes  and 

one  fourth,  if  he  leaves  three  or  more ;  and  present  proposals  seems  desirable, 
that  each  child,  or  its  representatives,  shall  re-        Primogeniture  survived  the  abolition  of  mili- 

ceive  an  equal  share  of  the  remainder.    Simi-  tary  tenures  through  which  it  was  gener^y 

lar  provisions  are  in  force  in  a  number  of  other  introduced,  but  since  their  abolition,  owing  to 

countries.    In  general,  the  new  legislation  has  the  establishment  of  freedom  of  testamentary 
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devises,  it  has  been  limited  to  cases  of  intes-  tail  is  of  age,  the  estate  maj,  with  the  consent 
taoj.  The  general  custom  of  settling  land  or  of  the  protector  of  the  settlement,  be  sold.  In- 
disposing of  it  by  will  has  rendered  the  direct  stead  of  aliening,  the  tenant  in  tail  is  likely,  in 
effects  of  primogeniture  comparatively  uuim-  consideration  of  being  provided  with  an  ade- 
portant  Its  abolition  is,  however,  demanded  by  qmite  allowance  during  the  lifetime  of  his  fa- 
many  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  the  key-stone  ther,  and  for  other  reasons,  to  resettle  the  es- 
of  the  whole  system  "  by  which  land  is  tied  up,  tate,  keeping  a  life-estate  for  himself,  giving 
and  because  the  doing  away  with  it  would  pave  his  son  a  life-interest  and  an  estate  in  tail  to  his 
the  way  for  more  successfully  attacking  the  grandson  and  others  in  succession.  Provifflon« 
custom  of  settling  land  from  generation  to  gen-  are  commonly  made  in  these  settlements  for 
eration  on  the  eldest  son,  and  thereby  creating  widows,  daughters,  and  the  younger  branches 
what  has  been  called  **  a  general  system  of  of  the  family,  for  improvements  and  for  the 
artificial  primogeniture."  Liberal  statesmen  sale  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  property, 
generally,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Conservatives,  When  the  settlement  makes  no  provision  for 
favor  its  abolition.  the  sale,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  order  the 

EntaiU, — Estates  in  tail,  established  by  the  property  to  be  sold  to  pay  off  incumbrances  or 
statute  de  donu,  were  from  the  first  regarded  for  other  reasons.  The  sale  of  settled  land  has, 
by  many  statesmen  and  writers  and  by  the  however,  always  been  a  troublesome  and  diffi* 
people  as  undesirable;  but,  defended  by  the  cult  transaction.  The  Settled  Estates  Act  of 
nobility  because  they  preserved  family  estates  1856  and  the  amending  acts  of  1858  and  1864 
from  forfeiture,  they  continued  practically  un-  purported  to  render  all  settled  property  capa* 
disturbed  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Then  ble  of  sale,  but  they  contained  so  many  restrio- 
the  courts  so  applied  common  recoveriea  as  to  tions  and  provisos  for  guarding  all  possible  ad- 
bar  entails.  A  little  later  entailed  estates  were  ual  and  contingent  interests  that  they  were 
made  liable  to  forfeiture  for  treason,  the  statute  effective  in  but  few  cases.  Additional  powers 
of  fines  was  so  construed  as  to  furnish  a  means  were  also  given  to  tenants  for  life  to  make 
for  terminating  them,  and  they  were  abridged  leases  and  borrow  money  to  make  improve- 
in  other  ways.  In  1888  fines  and  recoveries  menta,  but  none  of  these  measures  removed  the 
were  abolished,  and  the  tenant  for  life  was  in  obstacles  in  the  way  of  dealing  freely  with  the 
most  cases  enabled  to  bar  the  entail  by  a  deed  land  and  using  it  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  to  pro-  parties  interested  in  it  and  of  the  public.  Ao> 
tect  family  settlements,  when  under  the  same  cordingly,  the  Settled  Land  Act  (1882),  of  which 
settlement  that  creates  an  estate  in  tail  the  Lord  Cairns  was  the  author  and  chief  pro* 
parent  or  some  one  else  holds  a  life-interest,  moter,  was  passed,  enabling  the  tenant  for  life 
the  first  tenant  in  tail  in  order  to  cut  off  the  to  sell,  or  exchange,  the  settled  land  or  any 
entail  must  have  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  part  of  it,  '^  except  the  principal  mansion-house 
life,  who  is  called  the  protector  of  the  settle*  and  the  demesne  thereof  ana  other  lands  usn- 
ment.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  absolutely  to  ally  occupied  therewith."  He  may  also  seD 
tie  up  an  estate  by  entail  for  longer  ^an  the  the  principal  mansion  with  its  surroundings 
lives  of  persons  living  and  twenty- one  years  and  the  heirlooms  of  the  family,  if  he  has  the 
and  a  few  months  iSterward,  when  the  firnt  consent  of  the  trustees  or  an  order  of  the  court 
tenant  in  tail  will  of  course  be  of  age  and  able  The  money  derived  from  the  sale  may  be  used 
to  alien  the  estate.  to  pay  off  incumbrances,  or  may  be  invested  in 

Settlements, — By  combining  what  remains  of  land  or  in  securities  of  certain  kinds  by  the 

the  law  of  entail  with  various  principles  relat-  trustees  or  court,  according  to  the  direction  of 

ing  to  trusts,  and  by  the  aid  of  devices  for  con-  the  tenant  for  life.    The  tenant  for  life  may 

veyancing  developed  under  the  statute  of  uses,  lease  the  settled  land,  for  building  purposes  for 

land-owners  have,  however,  been  able,  through  ninety-nine  years,  for  mining  for  sixty  years, 

successive  settlements,  pretty  effectually  to  tie  and  for  other  purposes  for  twenty-one  years, 

up  the  greater  part  of  tne  land  in  the  country.  He  can  not  enlai^  his  own  interest  in  the  e»> 

Tnere  are  a  great  many  technicalities  connected  tate,  but  can  de^  pretty  freely  with  the  land 

with  this  system  of  strict  settlement  which  and  can  leave  the  property  wholly  or  partly  in 

custom  and  the  general  sentiment  among  the  the  form  of  money  instead  of  land.    Under  this 

land-owning  class  have  kept  up.    The  general  act  many  family  collections  of  books  and  works 

features  of  settlement  are  comparatively  aim-  of  art  and  large  Quantities  of  land  have  come 

pie.    A  land-owner,  A,  wishing  to  settle  prop-  into  the  market    Owing  to  the  great  depres- 

erty  in  his  family,  conveys  it  to  trustees  for  sion  of  the  agricultural  interests,  the  land  has 

the  benefit  of  his  son  B,  for  life,  giving  an  es-  rarely  been  sold.    It  is  generally  agreed  that 

tate  in  tail  to  B^s  oldest  son,  C,  and  to  B's  other  the  measure  has  pretty  thoroughly  undermined 

sons  in  succession,  and  also,  on  the  failure  of  the  system  of  family  entails  and  strict  settle- 

A^s  issue,  to  his  younger  sons  in  succession,  ments  of  land,  and  that,  if  carried  out  in  the 

and,  on  the  failure  of  male  offspring,  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed,  it  will  produce 

daughters.    He  receives  back  from  the  trustees  great  changes.    Lord  Salisbury,  who  repre- 

only  a  life  interest,  and,  as  his  son  has  only  a  sents  the  Conservative  view,  recently  declared 

like  interest,  neither  of  them  can  alien  the  that   Lord  Cairns^s  Act  had   gone  quite  far 

property*    When,  however,  the  first  tenant  in  enough,  that  it  had  broken  up  all  theobjeoticik' 
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able  features  of  entalL  bat  still  permitted  a  and  1876  to  indaoe  land-owners  generally  to 
man  to  make,  by  moans  of  settlements,  proper  register  their  property.  The  provisions  <^ 
provision  for  his  daaffhters  and  their  children,  these  acts  were,  however,  merely  permissive 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Liberal  and  have  been  practically  inoperative.  Nearly 
statesmen  generally  hold  that  further  legisla-  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties  are  in 
tion  is  needed  to  carry  oat  the  parpose  of  the  favor  of  compulsory  registration.  The  opposi- 
measure.  Lord  Hartington  has  said  that  the  tion  comes  f^om  conveyancers,  lawyers,  and 
act  wsB  excellent,  but  the  law  was  so  careMlv  land-owners  that  are  uuwilliog  to  give  ap  their 
fenced  in  by  protections  in  the  interests  of  land-  power  of  making  secret  transfers  of  or  incum- 
owners,  and  the  legal  profession  had  interposed  brances  on  their  estates, 
so  many  obstacles  to  the  working  of  the  act,  Fne  Trcide  in  Land. — Most  of  the  advocates 
that  up  to  the  present  time  they  had  prevented  of  these  reforms  believe  that,  when  all  obstsr 
its  having  aoy  extensive  operation.  There  are  des  in  the  way  of  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land 
many  who  strongly  advocate  giving  the  tms-  are  removed,  many  of  the  large  estates  will  soon 
tees  a  wider  discretion  for  the  investment  of  the  be  broken  up,  and  that  the  number  of  land- 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  settled  land ;  owners  will  oe  rapidly  and  greatly  increased, 
giving  the  creditors  of  tenants  for  life  greater  Lord  Salisbury  and  some  other  Conservative 
power  to  compel  the  sale  of  settled  property ;  statesmen,  however,  hold  that  the  present  tend- 
and  enabling  the  limited  owner  to  compel  a  ency  toward  the  concentration  of  ownership 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  between  is  in  accordance  with  ^he  laws  of  political  econ- 
himself  and  the  reversioner,  aad  permitting  the  omy,  and  that  if  the  disposal  and  transfer  of 
parent,  where  the  tenant  in  tail  is  underage,  to  laud  were  wholly  unfettered,  this  natural  tend- 
apportion  the  estate  among  his  children.  The  ency  would  be  increased.  Ail  agree  that 
aosolute  prohibition  of  entails  upon  unborn  these  reforms  would  in  many  cases  cause  land 
persons  and  upon  sacceeuons  of  living  persons  to  pass  into  the  ownership  of  those  who  would 
is  also  strongly  advocated.  Measures  that  will  have  capital  and  motives  for  more  fully  devel- 
unfetter  the  glebe-lands  and  lands  that  are  the  oping  its  productiveness  and  for  rendering  it 
basis  of  charitable  foundations,  and  facilitate  more  beneficial  to  the  country, 
their  sale  and  transfer,  have  many  advocates  StaU  Intervention, — Many  of  the  Radicals 
among  statesmen  of  both  parties,  and  would  urge  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  state  to  effect 
probably  prove  very  benencial  to  clergymen  a  wider  distribution  of  land  than  is  likely  to  re- 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  bring  large  suit  from  the  removal  of  all  legal  restrictions 
quantities  of  land  into  the  ownership  of  those  and  obstacles  to  its  sale  and  transfer.  Some 
who  cultivate  it  The  eoolesiastioal  commis-  advocate  the  comptdsory  distribution  of  at  least 
sionera,  convinced  that  money  invested  in  Gov-  a  part  of  a  man^s  estate  among  his  children, 
emment  securitiee  brings  a  larger  and  more  While  few  have  ventured  to  advocate  openly 
certain  income  than  that  invested  in  land,  are  the  general  nationalization  of  land,  numbers 
offering  to  sell  their  lands  to  tenants  on  favor-  favor  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
able  terms.  Further  legislation,  however,  seems  common  over  large  tracts  of  it.  The  appor- 
to  be  needed.  tionment  and  indosure  of  commons  was  until 
Begiitration, — In  the  absence  of  a  general  recently  considered  desirable  in  the  interests 
system  of  registration  for  titles  and  incum*  of  better  cultivation  and  increased  prod  action, 
brances,  the  trouble  and  cost  of  looking  up  and  a  series  of  acts  favoring  and  regulating  it 
titles  and  making  conveyances  that  shall  guard  were  passed.  Under  the  provisions  of  these 
all  the  interests  that  may  be  affected  by  the  acts  large  tracts  were  inclosed.  Of  late,  pub- 
sale  of  a  settled  and  incumbered  estate  are  lie  sentiment  and  a  number  of  statutes  and  de- 
great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  sale  and  trans-  cisions  of  the  courts  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
fer.  These  obstacles  are  often  more  formida-  reverse  the  former  policy  by  preventing  fur- 
ble  in  the  case  of  snudl  properties,  where  the  ther  inolosures,  and  restoring  some  of  the  lands 
titles  are  apt  to  be  more  uncertain,  than  those  that  have  been  inclosed  without  clearly  prov* 
of  large  estates.  The  proof  of  title  was  some-  able  legal  right  Mr.  OoUings  recently  intro- 
what  simplified  by  the  Prescription  Act  of  1882  duoed  into  Parliament  a  bill  providing  for  the 
and  the  Heal  Property  Limitation  Acts  of  1888  restoration  of  commons  that  had  been  unlaw- 
and  1874,  bat  the  work  of  making  an  abstract  folly  inclosed,  and  requiring  any  one,  who 
of  title  is  in  many  cases  still  difiicnlt,  tedious,  and  within  the  past  fifty  years  had  acquired  or  in* 
costly.  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  closed  any  wayside  or  common  land,  to  show 
Act  (1881),  the  Solicitors*  Remuneration  Act  that  he  or  his  predecessors  had  acquired  or  in- 
(1881),  and  the  supplementary  act  passed  a  closed  it  lawfully.    In  this  way  the  advocates 

J  rear  later,  somewhat  abridged  the  required  of  restoration  hope  to  compel  private  owners 

ength  of  deeds,  and  reduced  the  necessaiy  cost  to  open  many  parcels  of  land  of  a  greater  or 

of  their  preparation.    It  is  obvious,  however,  less  extent  for  the  common  use  of  small  ten- 

that  the  transfer  of  land  can  not  be  made  sim-  ants  and  laborers.    The  land-owners  daim  that, 

pie  and  inexpensive  without  a  general  system  even  where  one^s  title  is  good,  it  would  often 

of  registration.     Local  registries  have  long  be  extremely  difficult  to  go  back  fifty  years 

been  in  use  in  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex,  and  at-  and  prove  it,  and  that  such  an  act  would  in- 

tempts  were  made  under  acts  passed  in  1862  crease  Uie  cost  of  tnmsferring  land,  for  it  would 
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tlirow  suspicion  on  many  titles  and  make  addi-  ers  are  paid  fair  prides  for  their  interests.    A 

tional  investigation  necessary  when  the  lands  fair  price  would  not  he  the  potential  yalne 

were  ahoat  to  he  sold.  of  the  land — in  view  of  the  possihilitj  of  its 

Parliament  has  made  many  attempts  hy  lo-  use  for  building  or  other  lacrative  purposes, 
cal  and  general  acts  to  secure  suitable  dwell-  plus  the  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  for  compnl- 
ings  and  allotments  of  land  for  artisans  and  sory  sale,  allowances  for  severance,  etc.,  accord- 
laborers.  The  local  authorities  have  in  some  ing  to  methods  now  used  for  fixing  the  price  of 
cases  been  given  power  to  acquire  by  compul-  laud  acquired  by  compulsory  purchase— but  its 
sory  purchase  land  for  this  and  other  sanitary  present  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Many 
purposes.  Owing  to  various  limitations  and  of  the  Oonservatives  and  some  of  the  moder- 
restrictions,  however,  comparatively  little  has  ate  Liberals  are  strongly  opposed  to  these  pro- 
been  done  under  these  acts.  At  the  lust  ses*  posala,  claiming  that  compulsory  purchase  at 
sion  of  Parliament  a  measure  of  considerably  prices  fixed  by  local  authorities,  or  the  courts, 
wider  scope,  '*  The  Housing  of  the  Working  would  be  unjust  to  the  present  owners,  that 
Glasses  Act,"  was  passed.  1  his  act  enables  lo-  the  possibility  of  such  purchase  in  any  case 
cal  authorities,  either  in  town  or  country,  where  would  depreciate  the  value  of  land  and  dis> 
additional  house  accommodation  is  shown  to  be  courage  improvements,  that  the  measure  would 
necessary,  to  acquire,  with  the  consent  of  the  greatly  increase  local  taxation,  and  open  the 
local  government  board,  land  by  compulsory  door  for  a  vast  amount  of  political  favoritism 
purchase,  if  necessary,  and  build  cottages,  al-  and  corruption,  and  that  the  new  owners,  ham- 
lotting  to  each  not  more  than  half  an  acre  of  pered  by  many  conditions  and  restrictions,  and 
garden-ground,  and  letting  them  to  laborers,  often  without  capital,  could  not  compete  with 
The  powers  conferred  are  carefully  guarded,  the  large  farmers,  possessed  of  gooa  farming 
and  the  danger  of  increased  local  taxation  will,  machinery,  stock,  capital,  and  experience.  The 
it  is  thought,  prevent  the  excessive  purchase  moderate  Liberals  generally  seem  to  agree  with 
of  land  and  building  of  cottages.  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  legislature  has  an  un- 

'^  The  Yeoman  and  Small  Holdings  Act,"  doubted  right  to  expropriate  every  landlord  in 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jesse  Oollings,  Robert  Reid,  the  country  if  the  public  interest  demands  it, 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  others,  and  introduced  but  question  the  present  expediency  of  exten- 
into  Parliament  at  its  last  session,  proposes  to  sive  compulsory  purchase,  and  the  general  di»- 
empower  local  authorities  to  purchase  land  tribution  of  land  by  state  aid,  and  are  opposed 
compulsorily,  if  necessary,  and  resell  it  in  to  compelling  landlords  to  sell  at  prices  that 
holdings  of  not  more  than  thirty  acres  each,  would  not  be  a  full  compensation  for  their 
advancing  three   fourths   of    the    purchase*  rights  and  interests.    The  question  was  much 
money.     The  tenant  may  repay  one  third  of  discussed  during  the  recent  parliamentary  eleo- 
the  loan,  but  the  balance  ^ust  remain,  and  tion  campaign,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  f<^ 
the  interest  will  l»e  a  perpetual  rent  charge  on  lowers  advocating  compulsory  purchase  on  an 
the  holding.    The  local  authorities  may  expend,  extensive  scale,  and  at  fair  prices  for  agricult- 
or  loan  to  the  tenants,  money  for  making  im-  ural  purposes,  of  land  to  be  resold  or  let  to 
provements  on  these  small  farms,  over  which  agricultural  and  other  laborers,  the  Gonserva- 
they  are  to  exercise  ratlier  strict  control,  tak-  tives  generally  opposing  the  scheme,  and  the 
ing  many  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  moderate  Liberals  opposing  it,  or  giving  it  a 
landlords.    When  the  tenant  of  a  holding  of  qualified  assentr    Mr.  Gladstone  has  declared 
less  than  150  acres  agrees  with  the  landlord  himself  in  favor  of  providing,  before  resorting 
for  its  purchase,  the  local  anthorities  may  ad*  to  compulsory  purchase,  for  the  sale  of  the 
vance  him  two  thirds  of  the  purchase-money,  many  large  tracts  of  lana  held  by  the  Ghurch, 
The  Government  will  supply  tne  local  authori-  universities,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  char- 
ties  with  funds  for  these  purposes  at  a  low  rate  itable  institutions,  in  such  small  parcels,  and 
of  interest.    It  is  daimea  by  Mr.  Ghamberlain  on  such  terms  as  to  payments,  that  many  small 
and  his  followers  that  the  interests  of  the  conn-  tenants  and  laborers  may  become  pnrohasers. 
try  and  people  demand  the  wider  distribution        Landlord  and  Tenant, — ^In  theory,  all  the 
of  land  and  the  general  introduction  of  yeoman  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  held  of  the 
and  peasant  proprietors,  that  the  state  appro-  Grown,  and  even  the  owners  in  fee  simple  are 
priates  large  sums  of  money  for  public  improve-  only  tenants.    The  word  landlord  has,  how- 
ments,  and  that  it  takes  land  by  compulsory  ever,  come  to  be  applied  in  common  usage  to 
process,  or  permits  local  authorities,  railroads,  the  man  who  lets,  and  tenant  to  the  one  who 
and  other  corporations  to  take  it,  for  the  bene-  hires,  land  for  a  limited  time.    Since  nearly  ail 
fit  of  the  public,  and  that  therefore  the  Gov-  the  land  in  the  country  that  is  under  cultiva- 
emment  has  a  right  to  require  the  present  tion  is  cultivated  by  tenants,  the  law  of  land- 
owners to  sell  their  land  at  a  fair  price  where  lord  and  tenant  is  of  great  importance.    While 
the  interests  of  the  people  demand  it,  and  there  are  leases  of  land  for  long  terms  of  years, 
ought  to  aid  the  purchasers  with  its  credit,  most  of  the  tenancies  are  from  year  to  year, 
The  land  belonged  originally  to  the  people  in  many  of  them  practically  continuing  for  long 
conamon ;  in  theory  it  is  still  held  of  the  state,  periods.    The  tendency  of  legislation  in  recent 
which  may  justly  resume  possession  of  it,  if  the  years  has  been  to  increase  the  rights  of  the 
interests  of  the  public  demand  it  and  the  own-  tenant,  and  encourage  him  to  invest  money  and 
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labor  in  making  improvements  and  in  render-  eacli  award  must  spNeoifj  "  the  several  improve- 
ing  the  soil  more  prodaotive.  Long  ago  the  ments,  acts,  and  things^'  for  which  compensa- 
law  gave  the  tenant  at  will  the  right  to  retam  tion  is  awarded.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
and  harvest  the  crop  that  he  had  sown  bat  act  can  not  be  avoided  bj  notice  or  by  contract, 
not  yet  reaped  when  ne  left  the  holding,  in  or-  This  legislation  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direc* 
der  that  he  might  not  lose  the  jost  frait  of  tion  of  completing  the  revolution  of  the  old 
his  seed  and  labor.  In  time  it  extended  the  law  of  fixtnres.  The  landlord*s  right  of  dis- 
tenaht^s  right  somewhat,  and  presumed  that,  tress  was  abridged  by  the  act,  and  he  can  now 
when  he  had  paid  rent  and  no  term  was  spe-  distrain  for  only  one  instead  of  six  years'  rent 
cified,  the  tenancy  was  not  a  tenancy  at  will,  as  formerly.  The  rights  of  the  landlord  have 
bat  from  year  to  year,  and,  that  the  tenant  been  restricted  by  other  measures.  The  Ground- 
might  not  be  put  to  loss  or  inconvenience  by  Game  Act  (1880)  gives  the  tenant  the  concur- 
the  sudden  termination  of  his  tenancy,  required  rent  and  inalienable  right  to  kill  all  the  ground- 
the  landlord  who  wished  to  resume  possession  game  on  his  holding,  and  any  contract  waiving 
of  the  holding  to  give  him  six  months'  notice  that  right  is  incapable  of  enforcement  at  law. 
to  quit.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1888  There  are.  however,  demands  for  additional 
maae  twelve  months'  notice  necessary.  The  legislation  ttiat  will  still  further  guard  and  in- 
old  law.  as  laid  down  in  the  statute  of  Glouces-  crease  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  tenant 
ter,  declared  that  whatever  was  affixed  to  the  and  limit  those  of  the  landlord.  Among  these 
soil  was  for  legal  purposes  a  part  of  it,  and  the  are  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  distress,  and 
property  of  the  hmdlord.  Oontract  and  cus-  the  giving  of  fuller  security  for  labor  and 
torn,  however,  sometimes  gave  the  tenant  his  money  invested  by  the  tenant  in  improvements, 
fixtures,  and  he  was  in  time  allowed  by  law  to  That  the  tenant  may  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
remove  idl  fixtures  set  up  for  purposes  of  trade,  the  best  methods  of  fanning  and  develop  the 
then  to  remove  buildings  or  machinery  erected  utmost  capacities  of  the  soil,  it  is  daimea  that 
with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  later  to  any  work  or  operation,  including  the  results  of 
take  away  engines,  machinery,  and  some  other  good  farming,  which  adds  to  the  letting  value 
fixtures  erected  without  the  landlord's  consent,  of  the  holding,  should  be  included  in  uie  im- 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1888  allows  provements  for  which  he  has  an  inalienable 
him  to  remove  engines,  machinery,  and  other  right  to  compensation,  and,  that  the  landlord 
fixtures,  and  buildings  that  have  not  been  may  not  appropriate  any  of  the  value  of  these 
erected  instead  of  other  buildings  or  in  pursu*  Improvements  by  arbitrarily  increasing  the 
ance  or  contravention  of  the  contract,  and  for  rent,  judicial  rents  are  necessary.  The  Farm- 
which  he  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  under  ers'  Alliances  of  England  and  Scotland  have 
the  act  or  otherwise.  In  some  parts  of  the  undertaken  to  secure  for  the  tenant-farmers 
country,  in  order  to  encourage  the  tenant  to  of  both  countries  full  compensation  for  all  im- 
adopt  the  best  methods  of  farming  and  increase  provements,  fixed  rents,  and  free  sales  of  their 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  it  became  cus*  interests,  and  a  bill  for  these  purposes  was  in- 
tomary  to  pay  him  on  leaving  his  holding  com-  troduced  into  Parliament  at  its  last  session. 

Sensation  for  what  remained  of  certain  other  The  landlords  strongly  object  to  this  system  of 
inds  of  improvements  which  he  had  made  on  dual  ownership,  which  would  greatly  restrict 
or  in  the  soil.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  their  rights,  depredate  the  value  of  their  prop- 
of  1876  undertook  to  give  him  a  legal  right  to  erty,  and  discourage  theirinvesting  more  money 
compensation  for  some  of  these  unexhausted  in  land  or  in  improvements,  while  many  states- 
improvements  ;  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  men  oppose  it  on  similar  grounds,  and  because 
could  be  avoided  by  notice  from  either  landlord  it  wonld  interfere  so  much  with  the  long-rec- 
or  tenant,  and  they  were  for  that  reason  prao-  ognized  rights  of  property,  and  lead  to  num- 
tically  inoperative.  The  demand'  for  a  measure  berless  legal  controversies  on  account  of  the 
that  could  not  be  avoided  in  this  way  led  Par-  difficulty  of  properly  guarding  the  rights  and 
liament  to  pass  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  interests  of  both  parties.  The  question  whether 
of  1888.  This  act  gives  the  tenant  on  quitting  the  sums  of  money  that  such  a  measure  would 
his  holding  the  right  to  compensation  for  im-  prevent  the  landlord  from  investing  in  im- 
provements of  a  permanent  character,  such  as  provements  would  be  more  than  oounterbal- 
Duildings,  fences,  oridges,  roads,  orchards,  per-  anced  by  the  money  and  labor  it  would  lead 
manent  pastures,  the  reclamation  of  waste  the  tenant  to  invest  in  such  improvements  has 
land,  and  water- works,  if  made  with  the  con-  been  much  discussed. 

sent  of  the  landlord ;  for  drainage,  if  made       Irdaad*^ — ^In  Ireland  the  laws  relating  to  the 

after  the  landlord  has  refused  to  make  it;  and  ownership,  transfer,  and  descent  of  land,  are 

for  several  other   classes  of  improvements,  practically  the  same  as  the  English  laws,  and 

mostly  applications  of  fertilizers,  whether  made  reforms  similar  to  those  already  described  have 

with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  been  advocated.    To  fadlitate  the  sale  of  in- 

Oompensation  is  fixed  by  agreement,  arbitra-  cumbered  property,  the  Incumbered  Estates 

tion,  or  the  court,  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  Gonrt  was  established  in  1848,  with  power  to 

the  improvements  to  an  incoming  tenant.    No  order,  on  the  petition  of  the  creditors,  the  sale 

compensation  is  given  for  *'  what  is  justly  due  of  an  inonmbsred  estate,  and  give  a  simple, 

to  tne  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil,"  and  indefeasible  title ;  all  statotes,  settlements,  and 
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oovenants,  to  the  oontrftry  notwithstanding,  to  stand  for  fifteen  years,  and  securing  com- 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  land  pensation  for  improyements  and  compensa- 

of  Ireland  has  been  sold  through  the  operations  tion  for  disturbance  on  a  more  liberal  scale 

of  this  and  the  Landed  Estates  Oourt,  to  which  than  its  predecessor.     Fair  rents  may  also  be 

its  proceedings  were  transferred.  fixed  bv  the  court,  or  the  landlord  and  tenant 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — The  English  law  of  may  file  an  agreement  fixing  a  fair  rent  to 

landlord  and  tenant  was  somewhat  modified  in  stand  for  fifteen  years.    The  tenant  thus  has 

its  application  to  Ireland,  and,  until  recently,  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  freedom  to  sell 

commonly  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord.    The  his  interests.    No  increase  of  rent  is  allowed 

Irish  tenant  has,  however,  regularly  claimed  on  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  or  his 

the  right,  originating  in  the  old  communal  predecessor  in  title  unless  they  have  been  paid 

system,  to   the  uninterrupted    possession  of  for  by  the  landlord  or  his  predecessor  in  title, 

his  holding  and  to  the  value  of  the  improve*  There  was  much  discussion  in  regard  to  the 

meuts  that  he  and  his  predecessors  have  made,  definition  of  improvements,  and  the  Irish  Court 

These  tenants*  interests  were  not,  however,  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Adams  r«.  Dun- 

until  recently  secured  by  law,  nor,  except  in  seath,  decided,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 

Ulster,   by  any  well-defined  and  established  many  of  the  tenants,  that  improvements  meant 

custom.    In  Ulster  custom  permitted  the  ten-  ^*  improvement  works,*'  and  not  the  increased 

ant  on  leaving  his  holding  to  sell  his  interests,  value  of  the  holding  in  consequence  of  the 

and  commonly  secured  him  against  such  an  improvements.     Something   like   a  hundred 

increase  of  rent  as  should  greatly  diminish  their  thousand  fair  rents  have  been  fixed  by  the 

value.    In  the  other  provinces  also  the  tenant*?  Land  Oommission,  and  perhaps  an  equal  num- 

interests  were  often  openly  or  tacitly  recog-  ber  by  the  courts  or  by  agreement.    The  new 

nized.    Their  value,  however,  in  these  prov-  rents  are  on  the  average  about  20  per  cent 

inces  depended  largely  on  the  generosity  and  lower  than  the  old  ones.    A  slender  crop  and 

forbearance  of  the  landlord.    Local  custom,  very  low  prices  for  agricultural  produce  in 

public  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  disturbance,  1886  made  it  impossible  for  some  and  very  dif- 

often  checked  landlords  who  were  disposed  to  ficult  for  many  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  and 

exercise  their  foil  legal  rights.    The  poverty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  were  new 

of  the  tenant,  the  smallness  of  his  holding,  and  agitations  and  demands  for  from  20  to  60  per 

the  absences  of  industries  other  than  farming,  cent,  reductions.    When  the  reductions  have 

often  increased  the  difBculties  of  his  position,  been  revised  and  attempts  made  to  enforce  full 

The  Land  Act  of  1860  undertook  to  simplify  the  payment,  boycotting  and  agrarian  crimes  have 

complicated  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  become  common. 

and  place  them  on  the  basis  of  contract    The  There  has  been  much  dissatisfaction  with 

tenants  complained  that  its  principal  efiect  was  the  exclusion  of  tenants  of  town  parks  and  of 

to  simplify  the  process  by  which  they  could  be  most  leaseholders  from  the  benefits  of  the  act, 

turned  out,  and  that  it  was  a  fruitful  source  of  and  many  Irishmen  and  not  a  few  Englishmen 

rent-raising  and  eviction.    To  allay  the  discon-  strongly  advocate  the  extension  of  the  provis- 

tent  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  making  ions  of  the  measure  to  these  classes  of  tenants, 

the  Ulster  tenant-right  legally  binding  on  es-  who  are  said  to  number  about  a  hundred  thou- 

tates  on  which  it  had  been  observed,  and  pro-  sand.    Many  of  the  tenants  and  land  reformers 

viding  that  the  tenant  who  left  his  holding  have  urged  thnt  a  much  more  liberal  interpre- 

voluntarily  should  have  compensation  for  his  tation  ought  to  be  given  to  the  term  improve- 

iinprovements,  and  the  tenant  who  was  turned  ments  than  the  act,  according  to  the  deciaon 

out,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  breach  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  jgives.    It  is  claimed 

of  contract  should  have  both  compensation  for  by  many  that  all  the  difference  between  the 

his  improvements  and  damages  or  compensa-  value  of  the  land  in  an  entirely  unimproved 

tion  for  disturbance.   The  landlord  could,  how-  condition  and  its  present  value  is  due  solely  to 

ever,  so  increase  the  rent  that  the  tenant  un-  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  tenant  ^nd  that 

able  to  pay  it  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  ^'  improvements  **  ought  to  include  all  this  dif- 

holding  without  compensation  for  disturbance,  ference.     They  would  give  the  tenant  both 

Evictions  commonly  occurred  for  non-payment  ^*  what  is  due  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the 

of  rent  or  alleged  breach  of  contract,  and  many  soil  **  and  "  the  unearned  increment*'    Others, 

tenants,  when  crops  were  poor  and  rents  high,  without  going  so  far,  would  include  good  meth- 

fell  hopelessly  in  arrears,  and  were  liable  to  be  ods  of  farming  and  other  specific  items  in 

turned  out    The  poor  crops  of  1877, 1878,  and  **  improvements." 

1879,  filled  the  country  with  excitement  and  Peasant  Pr(fprietar$.^8eyenl  efforts  have 

alarm,  and  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  land-  been  made  by  the  Government  to  enable  Irish 

lords  to  evict  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.    By  the 

led  to  the  Land-League  war  against  landlords  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Act,  tenants  of 

and  high  rents.     The  Land  Act  of  1881  is  in-  church-lands  were  given  the  fint  right  to  pur^ 

tended  to  provide  a  remedy  for  grievances  of  the  chase  their  holdings,  paying  one  fourth  of  the 

tenants  by  allowing  them  to  sell  their  interests  purchase-money  down,  and  the  remainder  with 

for  the  best  price  t^ey  can  get  for  them,  estab-  4  per  cent,  interest  in  half-yearly  payments  ex- 

lishing  the  Land  Commission  to  fix  a  fair  rent  tending  through  thirty-two  years.    Under  these 
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provisions  several  thousand  holdings  were  pur-  The  agreements  thns  far  made  to  purchase 
chased  hj  their  oooapants,  who  are  now,  as  a  have  fixed  the  price  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
role,  more  contented  and  prosperous  than  their  years^  parchase  of  the  rent.  At  the  latter 
tenant  neighbors.  The  parchase  or  Bright  rate  the  annnal  repayments  and  the  additiooal 
olaases  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  provided  that  taxes  which  the  purchaser  would  have  to  pay 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  might  advance  the  as  owner  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
tenant  that  purchased  his  holding  two  thirds  present  rent,  while  at  the  former  price  the  dif- 
of  the  purchase-money.  This  loan,  with  inter-  ference  would  be  very  considerable, 
est,  was  repayable  in  annual  payments  extend-  The  dual  ownership  established  on  a  legal 
ing  through  thirty-five  years.  It  was,  how-  basis  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881  has  many  ob- 
ever,  difficult  in  most  cases  for  a  tenant  to  jectionable  features,  and  has  commonly  been 
come  to  an  agreement  with  his  landlord  for  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  fol- 
the  sale  of  a  single  holding,  to  raise  one  third  lowed  by  legislation  that  will  ultimately  result, 
of  the  purchase-money  at  the  start,  and  to  give  as  did  the  new  legislation  on  the  Continent,  in 
the  board  satisfactory  security  for  the  loan,  transforming  the  great  mfgority  of  tenants 
Besides,  the  expense  of  looking  up  the  titles  into  owners  of  their  holdings^  and  the  general 
and  making  surveys,  maps,  and  transfers  was  introtlnction  of  peasant  proprietorship, 
often  very  great,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  Lahorenl*  Oiirden$, — The  condition  of  the 
small  holdings,  to  20  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  agricultural  laborers  has  long  been 
value  of  the  land.  These  and  other  causes  wretched.  To  relieve  them.  Parliament  has 
prevented  the  extensive  operation  of  the  act.  given  the  sanitary  authorities  power  to  corn- 
Less  than  1,000  tenants  purchased  under  these  pel  land-owners  to  make  allotments,  to  ao- 
provisions.  The  Land  Act  of  1881  provided  quire  land  b^  agreement  or  compulsory  pur- 
that  the  Land  Ooramission  might,  if  satisfied  onase  and  build  cottages,  and  by  the  Laborers' 
with  the  security,  advance  three  fourths  of  Act  (1885)  to  compel  land-owners  to  lease  land 
the  purchase-money,  to  be  repaid  by  an  an«  for  ninety-nine  years  at  rents  fixed  by  agree- 
nuity  of  five  pounds  per  hundred  for  thirty-  ment^  arbitration,  or  the  court.  Half-acre  lota 
five  years.  Many  of  the  tenants  were  unable  of  this  land  may  be  used  as  sites  on  which  tlie 
to  raise  one  fourth  of  the  purchase-money  and  authorities  may  build  cottages,  or  they  may  be 
to  give  satisfactory  security  for  the  loan.  Most  attached  to  existing  cottages.  The  Local  Gov- 
of  those  who  were  able  to  purchase,  with  se-  emment  Board  must  approve  of  the  plans  of 
curity  of  tenure,  and  rents  reduced  and  fixed,  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  in  some  cases  an 
preferred  to  wait  for  the  lower  prices  which  appeal  lies  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Coun- 
they  expected  to  result  from  further  agitation,  ciL  The  power  conferred  on  the  local  authori- 
rather  than  pay  so  large  a  sum  down,  and  a  ties  is,  however,  very  extensive, 
sum  each  year  for  thirty  -  five  years  larger  Scetluid* — ^The  Scottish  laws  and  customs  re- 
than  their  annual  rent.  Very  few  purchased,  lating  to  primogeniture,  entail,  and  settlement 
Meantime  the  low  prices  of  agricultural  prod-  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  English, 
uce,  the  effects  of  the  operations  of  the  Land  and  changes  in  them  are  advocated  similar  to 
Commission  in  cutting  down  the  landlords'  in-  those  that  are  brought  forwiurd  by  English 
comes  from  their  estates,  and  the  prospect  of  land-reformers.  In  Scotland,  however,  a  suc- 
fbrther  encroachments  on  the  riffhts  and  in-  cessful  system  of  compulsory  registration  has 
comes  of  laud-owners,  made  land  in  Ireland  been  established.  The  English  law  of  luidlord 
practically  unsalable,  and  landlords  who  were  and  tenant,  with  some  important  modifications, 
deeply  in  debt  and  their  creditors  were  often  is  also  in  force,  and  many  of  the  recent  changes 
put  to  great  inconvenience.  No  one  would  in  this  law  apply  to  Scotland, 
veuture  to  buy  land  for  investment  or  specu-  The  Croften, — The  condition  of  the  small 
lation.  The  tenants  •  seemed  to  be  the  only  fiEomers  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scot- 
class  of  persons  who  could  buy  it  without  run-  land  has  for  many  years  attracted  the  atten- 
ning  great  risks  from  future  agitation  and  legis-  tion  of  the  Government,  and  recently  great 
lation,  and  there  was  a  genend  agreement  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  their  claims 
something  must  be  done  to  persuade  and  enable  recognized  by  law.  The  crofters  claim  a  right 
them  to  purchase  their  holdings.  Accordingly,  to  security  of  tenure,  to  rents  fixed  by  a  land- 
Parliament  at  its  last  ses.«]on  passed  the  Irish  court,  and  to  the  use  of  more  land  for  enlarg- 
Land  Purchase  Act,  providing  for  the  loan  by  ing  their  holdings,  making  new  holdings,  and 
the  Land  Commission  of  the  entire  amount  ot  increasing  the  common  pastures.  They  base 
purchafle-money  at  4  per  cent.,  and  extending  these  claims  on  certain  ancient  rights  to  the 
the  period  of  repayment  from  thirty-five  to  land,  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  under  the  old 
forty-nine  years.  To  secure  the  Government  communal  system,  and  afterward  recognized 
against  loss  through  the  bankruptcy  of  the  more  or  less  generally  by  custom.  The  clan 
tenant,  one  fifth  of  the  purchase-money  will  be  organizations  were  abolished  in  1745,  and  the 
retained  until  the  tenant  has  paid  a  like  sum.  chiefs  converted  into  landlords  and  invested 
While  only  £6,000,000  have  been  appropriated  with  the  fee  simple  of  the  land.  But  the 
by  Parliament  for  loans,  there  is  little  doubt  tenant  was  generally  aJlowed  to  live  on  his 
that  additional  sums  will  be  set  apart  for  that  holding  without  interruption,  and  the  old  rights 
purpose  if  there  is  a  demand  for  advances,  of  common  were  respected.    There  was  some- 
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times,  however,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  process  and  at  rents  fixed  by  arbitration,  and 
landlords  to  insist  upon  their  fall  legal  rights,  that  the  state  advance  money  to  improve  new 
Early  in  this  century  sheep-farming  on  a  large  townships  formed  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
scale  was  found  to  be  profitable,  and  large  areas  prietors.  In  this  way.  it  is  urged,  the  crofters' 
of  glen  and  mountain  were  cleared  of  their  claims  may  be  secured  to  them,  and  the  land, 

Population  and  converted  into  sheep  -  farms,  instead  of  being  given  up  to  sheep  and  deer, 
he  crofters,  compelled  to  give  up  large  tracts  will  be  used  to  support  men.  It  is  an^ned,  on 
of  mountain  common  pasture,  and  their  small  the  other  hand,  that  these  proposals  interfere 
holdings  in  the  stratus  and  glens  lower  on  far  too  much  with  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  mountains,  were  in  some  cases  given  new  that,  since  the  crofters  belong  to  a  bygone  age, 
crofts,  commonly  nearer  the  sea,  where  oppor-  even  if  aided  in  this  way.  they  will  not  in  their 
tunities  for  fishing  and  kelp-gathering  were  in  poverty,  and  with  an  unfriendly  soil  and  di- 
a  measure  a  compensation  for  the  diminution,  mate,  be  able  to  compete  with  large  farmers, 
of  the  right  to  common  pastures ;  in  other  cases,  who  are  in  much  more  favorable  circumstances, 
left  to  themselves,  they  were  allowed  to  share  The  landlords  themselves  have  offered  in  oer- 
the  already  too  small  holdings  of  their  more  tain  cases  to  grant  leases,  to  give  crofters  the 
fortanate  brethren,  or  they  joined  the  army  of  use  of  more  l^d,  and  to  reduce  rents,  but  these 
cotters  and  squatters,  or  sought  new  homes  in  offers  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  crofters,  be- 
the  cities  and  lowlands  of  the  south  or  abroad,  cause  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  do  not 
lliese  **  clearances ''  produced  great  indigna-  have  the  binding  force  of  law.  The  Orofters' 
tion  among  the  crofters,  who  dang  tenadous-  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  at 
ly  to  the  cottages  that  they  or  their  ances-  its  last  sesnon  by  the  Liberals,  and  which  pro- 
tors  had  built,  and  to  the  holdings  that  their  posed  to  give  some  of  the  crofters  security  of 
families  had  cultivated  often  for  generations,  tenure,  fixed  rents,  and  compensation  for  im- 
Lately,  sheep-farming  has  become  much  less  provements,  and  that  the  Government  should 
profitable,  but  the  interest  in  deer-hunting  has  advance  money  for  stocking  and  improving  en- 
mcreased,  and  large  tracts,  amonnting  alto-  larged  or  new  holdings,  was  likewise  unsatis- 
gether  to  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  have  been  factory,  because  its  provisions  were  greatly 
turned  into  deer-forests.  Much  of  this  land  is  limited  and  restricted,  and  it  did  not  provide 
unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  although  por-  for  the  compulsory  enlargement  of  holdings 
tions  of  it  could  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and  pastures.  The  crofters  dedare  that  no 
and  most  of  it  would  produce  valuable  pasture  measure  will  be  satisfactory  unless  it  gives  se- 
for  the  crofters^  stock.  For  the  past  few  years  curity  of  tenure  and  complete  tenant  right  to 
evictions  have  been  much  less  common  than  all  occupiers,  and  establishes  a  land-court  to 
formerly,  but  all  along  there  has  been  a  dispo-  fix  rents  for  all  Highlanders,  to  enlarge  the 
sition  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  inclose  in  present  holdings,  and  to  form  new  crofting 
their  sheep-farms  or  deer-forests  lands  that  townships  or  separate  farms  wherever  they 
were  formerly  tilled  or  pastured  by  crofters  are  wanted,  and  on  any  suitable  land, 
and  cotters.  Hie  poverty  of  some  of  the  India. — ^The  Bengal  Tenancy  Act  of  1883  eo- 
crofters  makes  their  condition  deplorable,  tablished  in  Bengtd  a  dual  ownership  of  land. 
The  landlord  has  curtailed  their  holdings  and  similar  to  that  which  the  Irish  Land  Acts 
rights  of  common,  or  they  have  subdivided  established  in  Ireland.  The  tenants  formerly 
them  among  their  kinsmen  and  otJbers,  until  it  had  permanent  interests,  amounting  almost  to 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  land  in  some  absolute  ownership,  but  were  deprived  of  many 
places  properly  to  sustain  the  population,  even  of  their  rights,  when,  under  the  administrap 
if  no  rent  were  charged.  The  condition  of  the  tion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  land  was  divided 
cotters  snd  squatters  is  still  worse.  Whenever  among  the  zemindars,  and  an  effort  was  made 
the  crops  are  poor,  suffering  and  hardship  must  to  assimilate  the  land  system  to  that  of  £ng- 
result.  Emigration  has  frequently  been  recom-  land.  Distress  and  suffering  resulted.*  In  1879 
mended  as  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  the  Bent  Oommission  proposed  to  restore  the 
many  Highlanders  have  gone  to  other  countries  rights  which  the  tenants  originally  had.  By 
and  proved  excellent  citizens  every  where.  The  the  Tenancy  Act  of  1888  the  tenants  were 
Crofters'  Commission,  which  reported  in  1884,  given  inheritable  and  assignable  interests ;  they 
recommended  emigration  from  a  few  over-  have  security  of  tenure,  fixed  rents,  and  free- 
crowded  districts,  and  that  aid  be  given  the  dom  of  sale. 

fishing  industry  for  the  employment  of  some       Halted  States.-~The  public  lands  of  the  United 

of  the  surplus  population.    It  also  proposed  to  States  are  under  the  control  and  power  of  the 

place  restrictions  on  the  further  extension  of  General  Gk)vemment  to  grant  and  dispose  of 

deer-forests,  and  to  require  landlords  in  certfiun  as  it  sees  fit.     In  recent  years  considerable 

cases  to  grant  leases  at  rents  fixed  by  arbitra-  alarm  has  been  caused  by  the  granting  of  large 

tion,  and  to  restore  lands  formerly  used  by  tracts  of  land,  amounting  altogether  to  more 

crofters  for  tillage  or  pasturage,  and  recom-  than  200,000,000  acres,  to  raihroads,  and  by  the 

mended  the  reorganization  and  legal  recogni-  acquisition  of  large  tracts  by  corporations  and 

tion  of  the  crofter  township,  suggesting  that  by  capitalists,  who  are  in  some  cases  not  even 

the  occupants  of  existing  townships  have  the  dtizens  of  the  country.    It  is  estimated  that 

power  to  acquire  more  land  by  compulsory  more  than  100,000,000  acres  of  the  lands  grant- 
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ed  to  railroads  are  liable  to  forfeiture  to  the  and  tenant  are  usually  of  the  simplest  character 
(ioTemment  on  account  of  the  non-fulfillment  and  rest  ciiieflj  on  the  basis  of  contract.  There 
of  the  conditions  of  the  grants,  and  Congress  is  a  constant  tendency  to  assimilate  the  laws  of 
has  been  strongly  urged  to  declare  these  lands  real  property  more  and  more  to  those  which 
forfeited  and  open  to  settlers.  Originally  it  relate  to  personal  property,  and  which  have 
was  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  sell  the  been  derived  largely  from  the  equitable  pro- 
lands  ceoed  to  it  by  the  various  States,  to  ob-  visions  of  the  civil  law. 

tain  money  to  pay  the  debt  contracted  in  the  LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  18M.  FIctlMk— 
War  for  Independence,  and  this  policy  was  In  looking  over  the  lists  of  novels  published  in 
continued  long  after  the  debt  had  disappeared.  America,  the  first  impression  one  receives  is 
Great  quantities  of  land  came  into  the  hands  of  that  American  novelists  are  scarcely  repre- 
speculators,  and  actual  settlers  were  placed  at  sented  at  all,  so  flooded  are  the  lists  with 
great  disadvantage.  By-and-by  the  various  pre-  names  of  cheap  reprints  of  English  work.  One 
emption  laws  were  enacted  in  the  interests  of  of  the  publishers  of  cheap  editions  of  foreign 
settlers.  To  give  still  further  encouragement  books  justifies  the  practice  on  the  same  prin- 
to  those  who  wished  to  settle  on  the  land  and  ciple  as  that  which  urges  the  enforcement  of 
till  it,  the  homestead  law  was  enacted  after  a  bad  laws  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of 
struggle  which  lasted  twenty  years.  Other  them.  On  that  basis  we  should  conclude,  from 
acts  regulating  the  sale  of  desert,  timber,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  is  carried, 
mineral  h&nds  have  been  passed.  Partly  by  pur-  that  the  day  of  international  copyright  can  not 
chases  legitimately  made  and  partly  by  fraudu-  be  very  fnr  distant.  The  names  of  leading  and 
lent  entries  made  under  tbese  acts,  companies  professional  novelists  naturally  come  first  to 
and  individuals  have  acquired  large  and  valu-  mind.  "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,^*  by  Will- 
able  tracts  of  land.  An  act  was  passed  by  iam  D.  Howells,  has,  it  is  safe  to  say,  been 
Congress  at  its  last  session  to  prevent  the  un-  more  satisfactory  to  his  readers  than  any  other 
lawful  occupancy  of  the  public  lands,  and  re-  among  his  later  stories.   He  has,  besides,  added 

?[uiring  the  removal  of  all  indosares  hereto-  two  more  to  those  amusing  little  farces  which 
ore  unlawfully  placed  on  them,  and  the  inves-  have  .  been  so  popular — *'  The  Elevator  "  and 
tigation  of  all  false  or  fictitious  illegal  claims.  ^'  The  Gkirroters."  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  surprised 
Since  this  act  was  passed,  a  considerable  num-  the  readers  of  *^  The  New  Portfolio  "  by  sliding 
her  of  fraudulent  entries  have  been  canceled,  into  a  story,  which  was  published  later  under 
and  the  Gk>vemment  has  takep  measures  to  the  title  *^  A  Mortal  Antipathy  ^* ;  Bret  Harte 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  In  the  last  has  published  *^  Marma  "  and  *'  By  Shore  and 
presidential  election  campaign  both  political  Sedge'';  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  M. 
parties  inserted  in  their  platforms  planks  de-  N.  Murfree)  has  wisely,  it  seems,  chosen  to  fol- 
claring  that  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  kept  low  up  her  first  successes  by  more  work  in 
as  homesteads  for  actual  settlers,  and  ought  not  the  same  field,  where  she  is  at  home,  and  which 
to  be  granted  to  railroads  or  other  corpora-  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  has  increased 
tions,  or  allowed  to  come  into  the  ownership  of  her  reputation  by  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
non-resident  diens.  The  Land  Commissioner  Smoky  Monntains."  Her  **  Down  the  Ra- 
reoommenis  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption,  vine  "  is  a  shorter  story,  for  young  people, 
timber-culture,  timber-land,  and  desert-land  F.  Marion  Crawford's  '^Zoroaster"  seems 
acts,  and  of  the  commutation  feature  of  the  to  have  attracted  much  lew  attention  than  his 
homestead  act  In  this  way  the  lands  might  previous  novels.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  pub- 
be  S3cared  for  actual  settlers,  although  nearly  lished  **  Love,  or  a  Name,"  and  Henry  James, 
all  the  arable  lands  of  the  public  domain  have  ^^  The  Author  of  Beltraffio,  and  other  Stories." 
already  been  taken  up.  Edgar  Fawcett's  "  Social  Silhouettes,'*  and  Dr. 
The  States  have  the  right  to  grant  and  dis-  W.  A.  Hammond's  "  Mr.  Oldmixon  "  and  "  A 
pose,  as  they  see  fit,  of  the  lands  which  they  Strong-minded  Woman  '*  (a  sequel  to  ^  Lai ") 
acquired  as  successors  of  the  colonies,  or  by  ces-  muy,  perhaps,  serve  to  point  the  frequent  ad- 
sion  fiom  the  General  Government,  and  which  monition  to  authors  not  to  write  too  much, 
have  not  yet  been  appropriated  to  the  indi-  Sarah  O.  Jewett's  ^^  A  Marsh  Island  "  sustains 
vidual  ownership  of  citizens.  The  State  gov-  her  reputation  for  delicacy  of  touch  and  treat- 
emments  in  general  regulate  the  distribution,  roent  Blanche  W.  Howard  and  Mary  A.  Tinck- 
descent,  transfer,  and  tenure  of  land  within  er  have  again  token  foreign  subjects  in  **  Aid- 
their  respective  boundaries.  The  English  sys-  nay  Tower  "  and  ^*  Aurora."  '*  The  Knave  of 
tem  of  land  laws,  which  was  brought  over  by  Hearts,"  by  Robert  Grant,  is  a  series  of  social 
the  colonists,  has  been  greatly  modified.  Pri-  sketches  strung  on  a  thread  of  story.  E.  W. 
mogeniture  was  long  ago  abolished  in  the  older  Howe,  whose  ^*  Story  of  a  Country  Town  " 
States,  and  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  was  one  of  the  successes  of  last  year,  follows 
newer ;  entails  and  settlements  have  been  prao-  it  with  ^^  The  Mystery  of  the  Locks,"  and  Dr. 
tically  abolished  or  greatly  restricted  in  their  G.  H.  Picard,  known  only  by  *^  A  Matter  of 
operations;  the  registration  of  titles  and  mort-  Taste,"  has  gained  some  reputation  by  *'A 
gages  is  general ;  and  cheap  and  simple  meth-  Mission  Flower."  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter's 
ods  of  transfer  have  commonly  been  adopted.  *'  Allan  Dare  "  is  finished,  and  is  followed  by 
Where  land  is  rented,  the  relations  of  lanalord  *'  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Marline."  Gen. 
VOL.  XXV. — 84    A 
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Adam  Badean  has  also  entered  the  ranks  of  dioated,  the  following  have  won  a  finr 
the  novelists  as  the  author  of  *^  Conspiracy ;  a  nre  of  praise:  **  Jan  Vedder's  Wife/^  a  story 
Cohan  Romanoe,^'  some  scenes  of  which  are  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  by  Amelia  £.  Barr,  who 
laid  in  Washington.  Two  collections  of  tales  has  also  pablished  this  year  ^The  Lost  SOver 
have  been  made  from  the  writings  of  the  late  of  Briffaalt "  and  *"  The  Hallam  Snoceaaion^ ; 
Edmund  Qaincy,  ^^Wensley  and  other  6to-  **The  Last  Meeting,'^  by  Brander  Matthews; 
ries,"  and  ''  The  Haanted  Adjutant  and  other  ''  Roses  of  Shadow,*'  by  T.  R.  Bollivan ;  ''  Pi- 
Stories."  lot  Fortone,'*  a  story  of  Fnndy  Bay,  a  product 

Most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  among  aU  the  of  the  literary  partnership  between  Marian  O. 

novels  of  the  year  is  William  Waldorf  Astor's  L.  Reeves  and  Emily  Read;  "On  Both  Sides,** 

''  Valentino/'  which  handles  successfully  a  diffi-  by  Miss  F.  C.  Baylor  Qin.  Belger) ;  *'  Ducfaeas 

colt  theme,  the  life  of  Csssar  Borgia,  and  is  satis-  Emilia,"  by  Barrett  Wendell ;  "  A  Kew  Eng- 

factory  at  the  same  time  to  the  student  of  his-  land  Conscience,"  by  Bedle  C.  Greene;  ^^  With- 

tory  and  the  lover  of  novels  as  novels.    ''  Ftam-  in  the  Capes,"  by  Howard  Pyle ;  "  The  Story 

metta  "  is  a  romance  of  Italy,  by  W.  W.  Story,  of  a  Ranch,"  by  Alice  W.  Rollins ;  '"  The  Old 

the  artist  and  poet.    ^^  Palermo,"  by  Alice  D.  Doctor,"  by  John  Vance  Cheney ;  **  A  Little 

Field,  is  a  story  coverins  the  time  of  Garibaldi's  Upstart,"  by  William  H.  Rideing ;  "  The  Ad- 

captore  of  Palermo,  and  including  descriptions  ventures  of  Jemmy  Brown,"  by  William  L. 

and  sketches   of  Sicilian  litis  and  manners.  Alden;    **As   it  was  Written,"    by   Sidney 

Located  at  the  other  extreme  of  civilijsation  is  Luska;  ^^Upon  a  Cast,"  by  Charlotte  Dnn- 

Edward  Kmg's  ^'The  Golden  Spike,"  that  is,  ning;  ''A  Carpet  Knight,"  by  Harford  Flem- 

the  last  one  driven  on  the  Northern  Pacific  ing;  and  **  Patroclus  and  Penelope,"  by  Theo- 

Railroad — a  story  founded  on  the  Villard  ex-  dore  Ayrault  Dodge. 

cursion  over  that  road  in  1888.    Dr.  C.  M.  *' Across  the  Chasm  "  is  a  bright  story,  Dub- 

Newell,  who  has  a  field  all  to  himself  in  the  lished  anonymously,  but  attributed  to  Miss 

Sandwich  Islands,  gives  us  a  Hawaiian  ro-  Julia  Magruder.    Bat  one  addition  has  been 

mance,  *'  Kam^bam^ha,  the  Conquering  King,"  made  to  the  *^  No-Name  "  series,  *' A  Superior 

the  greater  part  of  which  is,  he  tells,  us,  a  Woman."    (George  Fleming  (Miss  Fletcher)  is 

truthful  history  of  the  greatest  of  Polynesian  represented  by  *'  Andromeda,"  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 

kings.  Whitney  by  *' Bonny boroogb,"    and   '^High 

^'  The  Money  -  Makers,"  published  anony-  Lights  "  is  attributed  to  her  daughter.    "  Mrs. 

mously,  was  the  greatest  sensation  of  the  year,  Hemdon's  Income"  is  by  Helen  Campbell, 

in  the  way  of  novels,  partiy  because  it  pre-  and  ^^  A  Woman's  Inheritance "  by  Amanda 

sented  the  obverse  of  the  picture  drawn  in  M.  Douglas.     "  Color   Studies,"  by  "  Ivory 

"  The  Bread-Winners,"  partiy  because  its  char-  Black"  (T.  A.  Janvier),  includes  fonr  stories 

acterswere  supposed  to  be  portraits  of  well-  of  artist-life  in  New  York.    "After  Weary 

known  individuals,  but  also  largely  because  it  Tears  "  is  by  Archbishop  C.  O'Brien,  of  Hali- 

was  in  itself  a  striking  story.    "  Trajan,"  pub-  tax. 

lished  later,  is  by  Henry  F.  Keenan,  to  whom  High  in  popular  favor  have  been  E.  P.  Roe's 

the  authorship  of  "The  Money-Makers "  has  "An  Original  Belle,"  and  "Driven  Back  to 

been  attributed.    Mr.  O.  B.  Bunce,  well  known  Eden,"  a  story  for  young  people.    Other  sto- 

as  a  writer  on  social  topics,  appeared  this  year  ries  to  be  mentioned  are  "  Roslyn^s  Fortune," 

as  a  novelist  in  "The  Adventures  of  Timias  by  Christian  Reid  (Frances  C.  Fisher);  "Old- 

Terrystone ".;  and  Nora  Perry,  known  by  her  ham,"  by  Lucy  E.  Guernsey;    "Without  a 

poems,  also  takes  a  place  among  the  novelists  Compass,"  by  Frederick  Van  Vorst;  "Besde's 

witii  her  story  "  For  a  Woman."   "  Tarantella  "  Fortune,"  bvMary  J.  Holmes ;  "  Mai  Moul^e," 

is  by  Mathilde  Blind,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  by  Ella  W.  Wilcox ;  "  Sweet  Cicely,"  by  Mar 

George  Eliot,"  in  the  "Famous  Women  8e-  riettaHoUey;  "A  Social  Experiment,"  by  Mrs. 

ries,"   and  "The   Deacon's  Week,"  a  short  A.  E.  P.  Searing;    "After  All,"  by  Dlian 

story,  is  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke."  Spencer;  "Simply  a  Love  Story,"  by  Philip 

"  The  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  by  William  Han-  Ome;  "  Married  too  Early,"  by  Sarah  B.  Wil- 

ley  Smith,  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose— to  call  lets;  "Oblivion,"  by  M.  G.  McClelland;  "A 

attention  to  some  of  the  mistakes  in  systems  Tangled  Web,"  a  tale  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

of  popular  edncation.     "  Flatland :  a  Romance  by  Emily  S.  Holt. 

of  Many  Dimensions,"  is  an  ingenious  satire  on  The  tenth  volume  closes  the  series  of  "  Sto- 
the  follies  of  society.  "  Troubled  Waters,"  by  ries  by  American  Authors."  "  A  Treasury  of 
Beverly  E.  Warner,  bears  on  the  labor  ques-  Tales "  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  stories, 
tion,  attempting  to  strike  the  golden  mean :  compiled  by  William  Swinton. 
and  "  An  Iron  Crown  "  is  aimed  at  railroaa  Among  translated  novels  are  Balzac'a  "  Pere 
monopolies.  "  Tho  Bassett  Claim  "  is  a  bright  Goriot,','  TurgenieflTs  "Annals  of  a  Sports- 
story,  by  H.  R.  Elliott,  founded  on  the  law's  man,"  Ebers's  "  Serapis^*'  Zok's  "  Germinal," 
delays  with  regard  to  the  "French  claims."  Greville's  "Mam'zelle  Eugenie,"  Hoffinann's 
"  Hypereesthesia,"  by  Mary  Cruger,  suggests  a  "  Weird  Tales/'  Erokmann-Chatrian's  "  The 
remedy  for  over-sensitive  nerves.  Polish  Jew,"  Ernst  Eckstein's  "  The  WiD," 

Among  stories  by  anthers  new  in  the  field,  the  Marchesa  Colombi's  "  Wane  of  an  Ideal," 

or  whose  places  are  as  yet  not  definitely  in-  Barrili's  "The  Devil's  Portrait";  "He  Lives," 
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hj  £.   Oswald;    **The  Penniless   GirV*    br  A  large  nnmber  of  State  and  local  histories, 

Heimbarg;   **  A  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Olothing,^'  and  monographs  on  special  sabjects,  appear 

bj   Debans;    '*  Raymond's   Atonement,^'    by  among  this  year's  publications,    f  oar  volumes 

Ernst  Werner ;  "  The  Lady  of  the  Rabies,''  by  have  been  added  to  the  series  of  *^  American 

K  Marlitt ;  ^'  The  Ooant  of  Talavera,"  by  Van  Commonwealths  "— ''  Michigan,"  by  Judge  T. 
Lennei 


man  oi 

feasor' 

Daal.    "  A  Oaptive  of  Love  "  is  an  adaptation  Among   other  State  and  local  histories  are 

ofBakin'sJapaneseromanoe,  by  Edward  Greey.  **The  flistory  of  Louisiana,"  by  0.  Gayarr^; 

HMarxt — ^The  sixth  volume  of  Bancroft's  the  third  volume  of  the  ^*  Documentary  His- 
"  Hbtory  of  the  United  States,"  issued  this  tory  of  liCaine,"  edited  bv  J.  P.  Baxter :  "  His- 
year,  completes  the  author's  final  revision  of  tory  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,"  by  S.  Farmer; 
his  great  work.  His  '' History  of  the  Forma-  *^ Local  History  of  Virginia,"  by  E.  Ingle; 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "  ^^  Deutsch-Pennsylvanisohe  Gesohichte,"  by  O. 
has  also  been  republished,  in  one  volume,  with  Seidensticker ;  '*  Concord  in  the  Colonial  Pe- 
an  appendix  oontaininff  the  Constitution  aod  riod,"  by  C.  H.  Walcott;  "Memorial  Uistorr 
amendments.  Hubert  H  Bancroft  has  added  of  Hartford  County,  Conn.,"  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
three  volumes  to  his  ''History  of  the  Pacific  H.  Trumbull;  "  The  Baptismal  Register  of  Fort 
Coast  "^voL  ii  of ''  The  Northwest  Coast,"  and  Duquesne,  from  June,  1 754,  to  December,  1766," 
vols,  iv  and  v  of  *'  Mexioo."  J.  B.  McMaster  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing ;  ''  Historical  CoUec- 
has  finished  the  second  volume  of  his  '*  His-  tions  relating  to  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  Coun- 
toryof  the  People  of  the  United  States."  T.  W.  ty,  Pa.,"  edited  by  U.  M.  Jenkins;  ''Old  St. 
Higginson  has  collected  his  papers  on  Amen-  Augustine:  a  Story  of  Three  Centuries  " ;  "The 
can  historical  subjects  into  "  A  Larger  History  Trumbull  Papers,"  from  the  Massachusetts  His- 
of  the  United  States,"  which  comes  as  far  down  torical  Society;  "History  of  the  Ojibways," 
as  Jackson's  administration.  J.  A.  Schouler's  from  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society ;  ''  The 
"  History  of  the  United  States  under  the  Con-  Influence  of  the  Proprietors  in  founding  the 
Btitution  "  has  reached  its  third  volume.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,"  a  lecture  by  Austin 
first  volume  has  appeared  of  "  A  Narrative  and  Scott ;  "  Curiosities  in  American  History :  the 
Critical  History  of  America,"  to  be  edited  by  Green  Mountain  Boys,  or  Vermont  and  New 
Jnstin  Winsor,  and  to  be  completed  in  eight  York  Land-Jobbers,"  by  P.  H.  Smith;  "Foot- 
volumes.  A  short  United  States  history,  de-  prints;  or.  Incidents  in  the  Early  History  of 
signed  for  a  text-book,  and  admirable  for  ready  New  Brunswick  "  (the  city  of),  by  J.  W.  Law- 
reference,  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Alexan-  rence;  "  History  of  Albany,"  by  A.  J.  Weise; 
der  Johnston.  " History  of  Chicago,"  by  A.  T.  Andreas;  and 

"The  Hu}?uenot  Emigration  to  America,"  "The  Old  South  Church,  Boston:   Memorial 

by  C.  W.  Baird,  is  a  work  of  great  and  appar-  Addresses."    A  publication  from  the  papers  of 

ently  careful  research  in  a  new  field. .  "An  the  late  O.  H.  Mlarshall  gives  interesting  infor- 

Inglorious  Columbus,"  by  Edward  P.  Vining,  mation  concerning  the  aboriginal  and  pioneer 

presents  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  history  of  western  New  York. 

Hwui  Sh4u  and  a  party  of  Buddhist  monks  The  American  Historical  Association  is  a 

from  Afghanistan  discovered  America  in  the  new  society,  which  proposes  to  publish  from 

fifth  century,  crossing  the  Pacific  Just  south  time  to  time  original  contributions  to  history 

of  the  Aleutiau  Isles,  and  passing  southward  in  the  form  of  serial  monographs,  which  will 

along  the  coast  to  Mexioo.   In  connection  with  afterward  be  made  up  into  volumes.    The  first 

this  may  be  mentioned  a  translation  firom  the  publications  issued  are  a  report  of  the  organi- 

Chinese  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  of  the  "  Buddhist  zation  and  proceedings,  by  the  secretary,  Prof. 

Records  of  the  Western  World."  Herbert  B.  Adams ;  "  Studies  in  General  His- 

Of  books  relating  to  the  civil  war,  besides  tory  and  the  History  of  Civilisation,"  by  the 
those  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Biogra-  President,  Andrew  D.  White;  and  "History 
phy,  are  "  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Ad-  and  Management  of  Land-Grants  in  the  North- 
miral  D.  D.  Porter;  "Narrative  of  MUitary  west  Territory," by  Prof.  G.  W. Knight.  Prof. 
Service,"  by  €ten.  W.  B.  Hazen;  "History  of  H.  B.  Adams  has  also  nublished  "Maryland's 
the  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  New  York  Volnn-  Infiuence  upon  Land  Cessions  to  the  United 
teers,  1861-'a6,"  by  A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D. ;  "  New  States,  with  Minor  Papers  on  George  Wash- 
York  and  the  Conscription  of  1863,"  by  Gen.  ington's  Interest  in  Western  Lands,  the  Poto- 
J.  B.Fry;  "  Where  Men  only  Dare  to  Go,"  the  mac  Company,  and  a  National  University." 
stoTf  of  a  company  in  the  Confederate  army  Other  special  studies  in  this  department  are 
composed  mostly  of  boys  under  militaiT-  age,  "  Mining  Camps,"  by  Charles  H.  Shinn,  an  im- 
and  "  In  Camp  and  Battle  with  the  Washington  portant  contriontion  to  the  history  of  American 
Artillery  of  New  Orleans,"  by  W.  M.  Owen;  frontier  government ;  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  first  vcilnme  of  by  George  F.  Tucker;  "  History  of  the  Surplus 
Gen.  Grant's  memoirs,  noticed  under  Biog-  Revenue  of  1887,"  by  E.  G.  Bourne;  "Rail- 
raphy,  as  are  also  some  other  memoirs  of  sol-  road  Transportation :  its  History  and  its  I^ws," 
diers.  by  Arthur  T.  Hawley;  "American  Constitu- 
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tions/'  by  H.  Davis;  "The  Panama  Oanal:  its  Service  to  the  Repablio,  together  with  a  Trib- 

Historj,  Political  Aspects,  and  Financial  Diffi-  ute  to  his  Memory.**    Other  biographies  of 

calties,'*  by  J.  C.  Kodri^aez ;  "  History  of  the  actors  of  the  war  period  and  that  just  preced- 

University  of  Michigan/'  by  Elizabeth  M.  Far-  ing  are  F.  B.  Sanborn's  *'  Life  and  Letters  of 

rand;    and  "History  of   the   Boston    Latin  John  Brown,"  and  the  "Life  of  William  Llojd 

School,"  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.  Garrison,"  by  his  sons. 

A  new  series,  "Stories  of  Nations,"  begins  "The  life  and  Times  of  Samnel  Bowles," 

with  ^*The  Story  of  Greece,"  by  Prof.  J.  A.  of  the  Springfield  "  Repablican,"  by  G.  S.Mer- 

Harrison,  followed  by  "  The  Story  of  Rome,"  riam,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent 

by  Arthur  Gilman.    These  are  intended  to  be  biographies.    Two  of  the  most  interestini?  are 

brief  histories,  giving  prominence  to  the  pict-  "  Agaadz,"  by  Mrs.  K  G.  Agassiz,  and  '^  Boots 

nresque  and  story  element,  and  specially  do-  and  Saddles,"  a  sketch  of  Gen.  George  A.  Coa- 

signed  for  young  people.    George  M.  Towle  ter,  by  Mrs.  £.  B.  Custer.    "Oolonial   New 

contributes  to  the  understanding  of  the  com-  York — Philip  Schuyler  and  his  Family,"  is  bj 

plications  in  the  East,  "England  and  Egypt,"  G.  W.  Schuyler.    An  admirable  political  and 

and  "  England  and  Russia  in  Asia,"  and  Ed-  military  "  History  of  Napoleon  "  is  furnished 

mund  Noble  "  The  Russian  Revolt."    "  Italy,  from  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  In- 

1815-1878,"  by  J.  W.  Probyn,  covers  an  in-  stitnte,  by  John  0.  Ropes, 

teresting  and  not  very  well  recorded  period.  ''  Samuel  Adams,"  by  James  K.  Hoamer,  and 

"  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  by  J.  W.  Gerard,  is  "  John  Marshall,"  by  Allan  B.  Magruder,  have 

an  "  HiHtorical  Review  of  the  Great  Treaty  of  been  added  to  the  "  American  Statesman  " 

1718-'14,  and  the  Principal  Events  in  the  War  series,   and    "  Nathaniel   Parker  Willis,"  bj 

of  the  Spanish  ^accession."    A  translation  of  Henry  A.  Beers,  and  "Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  by 

Rambaua's  "  History  of  Russia,"  with  a  con-  G.  E.  Woodberry,  to  the  series  "  American 

tinuation  by  N.  H.  Dole,  supplies  the  want  of  Men  of  Letters."    To  the  "  Famous  Women  " 

a  good  history  of  that  country.    J.  Savage  has  series  but  one  volume  has  been  added,  "  Har- 

published  "  '98  and  '48 :  Modem  Revelations  in  riet  Martineaa,"  by  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller, 

the  History  and  Literature  of  Ireland,"  and  J.  "  The  life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Gold  Apple- 

GiUow  the  first  volume  of  a  "  Histoxy  of  Eng-  ton,"  edited  by  Susan  Hale,  is  one  of  tlie  best 

lish  Catholics."    On  the  border-land  between  biographies  of  the  year.    Grace  A.  GliTer  has 

history  and  travel  is  "  Afghanistan  and  the  written  a  very  satisfactory  biography  of  "  Ar- 

Anglo- Russian  Dispute,"   by   T.   F.  Roden-  thur  Penrhyn  Stanley."    From    pupen  fhr- 

bough.  nished  by  the  author's  family,  Blanche  Rooae- 

"  Greece  in  the  Times  of  Homer,"  by  T.  T.  velt  (Macchetta)  has  prepared  the  "  life  and 
Timayenis,  gives  a  picture  of  the  life,  customs,  Reminiscences  of  Gustave  Dor6."  Dr.  £.  £. 
and  habits  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  Dr.  John  Beardsley  has  written  of  William  Samuel  John- 
Lord  publishes  his  lectures  under  the  title  son,  LL.  D.,  first  U.  S.  Senator  of  Oonnecticut 
"Beacon  Lights  of  History";  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  a  President  of  Columbia  College.  J.  E. 
D.  D.,  has  prepared  a  "  Concentric  Chart  of  Sibley  has  published  "  Biographical  Sketdies 
History"  for  reference;  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Gard-  of  Harvard  Graduates  from  1678  to  1689,"  and 
ner,  "English  History  in  Rhyme."  F.  B.  Dexter  has  done  a  like  ofiloe  for  Tale, 

In  biblical  history  we  have  "  The  Terrible  1701  to  1746. 
Catastrophe  or  Biblical  Deluge,  illustrated  and  Of  biographies  of  musicians,  J.  A.  F.  Mait- 
corroborated  by  Mythology,  Tradition,  and  land  is  the  author  of  "  Schnmann,"  and  Pan- 
Geology,"  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Hasskarl;  "Buried  line  D.Townsend  of  "Joseph  Haydn."  Prea- 
Cities  Recovered,"  by  F.  S.  De  Haas,  D.  D. ;  and  dent  Noah  Porter  has 'published  his  sketch  of 
"  Coins  of  the  Bible."  Histories  of  churches  Bishop  "  Berkeley,"  and  Dr.  WiUiam  M.  Taylor 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Religion.  one  of  "  John  Knox."    J.  W.  Wilstaob  has 

Other  books  that  may  be  mention^  here  are  written  of  "  Montalembert,"  Mrs.  A.  Witten- 

"An  Illustrated  History  of  United  States  and  myer  of  the  *' Women  of  the  Reformation." 

Colonial  Coins,"  by  C.  Steigerwalt,  "  The  Colo-  Frances  Hayes  has  sketched  the  "  Women  of 

nial  Jetons  of  Louis  XY,"  and  the  4th  volume  the  Day,"  and  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  O'Connor  has 

of  Von  Hoist's  **  United  States."  written  the  life  of  "  Myrtilk   Miner,"  who 

Blegraphyt — The  first  place  under  this  head  opened  the  first  school  for  colored  chOdren  in 

is  due  to  the  "  Personal  Memoirs  of  Gen.  U.  S.  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Grant,"  the  first  volame  of  which  was  i<«sued  Other  biographies  and  memorials  are  "Joseph 

Dec.  1,  and  reached  a  sale  of  over  800,000  Henry  and  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,"  by  E.  N. 

copies.     Several   short;  biographies  of  Gen.  Dickerson ;  "  Rev.  Warren  H.  Cudworth-"  by 

Grant  have  been  published  during  the  year,  his  sister;  "Jerry  McAuIey,"  by  Rev.  KM. 

Other  lives  of  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  are:  Offord;  "Life  of  Levi  Scott,"  a  bishop  of  the 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Emory  Upton,"  M.  E.  Church,  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Kidder;  and  one 

by  Prof.  Peter  S.  Michie,  and  "  The  Life  and  of  "  Edward  Thomson,"  another  bishop  in  the 

Campaigns  of  the  Confederate  General  J.  E.  same  church,  by  his  son;  "Mrs.  L.  B.  Coan," 

B.  Stuart,"  by  H.   B.  McClellan,    who    was  by  Titos  Coan;'"  Rev.  John  G.  Landrum"  by 

an  officer  on  his  staff.    George  Ticknor  Curtis  H.  P.  Griffith ;  "  William  E.  Burton,"  by  W.  L 

has  published  a  pamphlet,  "  McClellan's  Last  Eeese ;  and  a  "  Life  of  Sidney  Lanier,"  by 
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WiUiam  H.  Ward^  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
his  oolleoted  poems. 

In  aotobiographies  we  have  that  of  Andrew 
J.  Davis  and  '^  Platform  Echoes,"  by  John  B. 
Qoogh.  In  reminisoenoes  of  aathors,  ^^  Bryant 
and  his  Friends,''  by  J.  G.  Wilson,  and  "  Per- 
sonal Traits  of  British  Authors,"  edited  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Mason. 

The  prinoi^  translations  in  this  depart- 
ment are  Davilliers's  **  Life  of  Fortany,"  Boar- 
rienne's  ^'  Life  of  NapoleoD  Bonaparte,"  Ba- 
oonrt's  "Souvenirs  of  a  Diplomat,"  ftnd  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Karoline  Baoer." 

Peetryt— A  few  good  books  of  poems  are  as 
nsaal  scattered  among  a  great  many  that  are 
indifferent  or  trashy.  LitUe  has  been  pnb- 
lished  by  well-known  poets.  "  Lyrics  and  oth- 
er Poems,"  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder;  ''  Po- 
ems," by  William  D.  Ho  wells ;  and  *'  Poems," 
by  W.  W.  Story,  are  in  part  made  np  of  new 
material.  Mrs.  Julia  0.  R.  Dorr  has  published 
'^  Afternoon  Songs,"  and  Helen  G.  Gone  "  Ob^ 
ron  and  Puck."  '*  A  New-Tear's  Masque,"  by 
Edith  Thomas,  has  received  the  praise  of  the 
critics.  Other  noteworthy  volumes  of  verse 
are :  ''  An  Irish  Garland,"  by  Sarah  M.  B.  I^att ; 
**  Agamemnon's  Daughter."  by  Denton  G.  Sni- 
der; "The  Thankless  Muse,"  by  Henry  A« 
Beers;  "Songs  of  the  Silent  World,"  by  Eliza- 
beth S.  Phelps ;  "  City  Ballads,"  by  Will  Oarle- 
ton;  "  Hidden  Sweetness,"  by  Mary  Bradley; 
"  Pictures  in  Song,"  by  Olinton  Scollard ;  "  The 
Gray  Masques''  by  Mary  B.  Dodge ;  "  Verses," 
by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph ;  and  "  The  New  King 
Arthur,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Buntling  Ball." 
A  complete  collection  of  the  poems  of  Sidney 
Lanier  has  been  made,  and  prefaced  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life.  J.  J.  and  S.  M.  B.  Piatt 
have  sent  out  a  pretty  volume  of  verse  for 
the  young  people,  "  OhOdren  Out  of  Doors." 
Other  volumes  of  verse  that  have  appeared 
during  the  year  are:  "Poems,  Original  and 
Translated,"  by  OharlesT.  Brooks ;  "  Oamp-Fire 
and  other  Poems,"  by  Kate  Sherwood ;  "  Lays 
of  a  Bohemian,"  by  S.  R.  Sherwood ;  "  ElQah 
the  Reformer  and  other  Poems,"  by  G.  L. 
Taylor,  D.  D. ;  "  Verses  of  a  OollM^an,"  by  E. 
Ctorstle ;  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  by  0.  R.  Zache ; 
"  Sir  Oapid  and  other  Poems,"  by  E.  T.  Oo- 
hen ;  "  Songs  of  All  Seasons,"  by  J.  B.  Ken- 
yon  ;  "  Home  Blossoms,"  by  £.  A.  Woodbury ; 
"  Rural  Lyrics,"  by  J.  F.  Simmons ;  "  Wind 
and  Whirlwind^"  by  J.  S.  Blunt;  "  Fragmento 
from  an  Old  Inn,"  by  Lillian  R.  Messenger ; 
"Poems  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee,"  by  Julia 
N.  Stickney ;  "  OromweU,"  bv  G.  A.  Town- 
send ;  "  The  Procession  of  the  Zodiac,"  by 
Margaret  Johnson ;  "  Stray  Thoughts,"  bv  Ma- 
ria H.  Parker;  "A  Story  of  Psyche,"  by  M. 
E.  Blanchard ;  "  Lilith,"  by  Ada  L.  Oollier ; 
"  Rustic  Rhymes,"  by  Mrs.  £.  T.  Oorbett ; 
"  Annabel  and  other  Poems,"  by  E.  P.  Aller- 
ton ;  "  Up  to  the  Light,"  by  Sara  H.  Smith ; 
"Rhymes,"  by  D.  Robertson;  "A  Feather 
from  the  World's  Wing,"  by  A.  S.  Logan ; 
"  Ashes  for  Flame,"  by  Mrs.  0.  D.  Howe ; 


"  Wishmaker's  Town/'  by  W.  Toung ;  "  Wash- 
ington," by  R.  H.  Ball;  "Montezuma,"  by 
H.  H.  Richmond ;  and  "  The  Inca  Princess," 
by  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland. 

Ednah  D.  Cheney  has  compiled  a  book  of 
translations  of  Michel  Angeio's  poems,  and 
IA)nce  Rabillon  has  translated  "  Le  Chanson 
de  Roland."  Karl  Knortz  has  edited  a  collec- 
tion, ''  Representative  German  Poems,"  giving 
the  originals  and  selected  translations.  "A 
Library  of  Religious  Poetry  "  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff  and  Arthur  Oilman,  and  "  The 
Boy's  Book  of  Ballads"  by  T.  D.  English. 

CMfldoi  and  fiwml  illmtm.— In  critical 
work  we  find  comparatively  little.  Richard 
Grant  White  was  engaged  in  revising  various 
magazine  papers  on  Shakespeare  when  he  was 
stricken  witn  his  last  illness,  and  these  have 
been  collected  under  the  title  "Studies  in 
Shakespeare."  Other  books  of  more  or  less 
value  in  Shakespearean  study  are :  "  Ecclerias- 
tical  Law  in  Hamlet,"  by  R.  S.  Guernsey,  argu- 
ing a  minute  acquaintance  in  Shakespeare  with 
the  laws  of  the  Church  regarding  suicides, 
fi-om  the  scene  of  the  burial  of  Ophelia ;  "  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,"  by  Appleton  Morgan,  a  study 
in  the  Warwickshire  dialect ;  "  Shakespeare  as 
a  Dramatic  Artist,"  by  R.  G.  Moulton ;  "  A 
Concordance  to  Shakespeare,"  by  W.  H.  D. 
Adams,  a  concordance  of  phrases  by  their  chief 
words;  and  "  What  we  really  know  about 
Shakespeare."  by  Caroline  H.  Dall. 

George  Eliot  ranks  next  as  a  subject  for 
criticism.  Miss  Rose  E.  Cleveland's  ^*  George 
Eliot's  Poetry  aod  other  Essays"  has  had  a 
very  large  sale.  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  has  written 
of  "  George  Eliot's  Two  Marriages,"  and  fur- 
nished an  introduction  to  J.  Oombie  Brown's 
"  Ethics  of  George  Eliot's  Works." 

"  The  Genius  and  Character  of  Emerson  "  is 
made  ud  of  the  essays  and  poems  read  at  the 
Concoru  School  of  Philosophy  in  the  special 
course  of  1 884,  devoted  to  the  study  of  Emerson. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman's  "  Poets  of  America  " 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  books  of  its  kind 
in  existence ;  it  is  a  companion  volume  to  his 
"  Victorian  Poets,"  published  in  1876.  Prof. 
Frands  Bowen  has  written  of  the  Bible  as  a 
book  for  study,  aside  from  religious  considera- 
tions, in  "  A  Lavman's  Study  of  the  English 
Bible,  considered  in  its  Literary  and  Secular 
Aspects."  Rev.  William  C.  Wilkinson  displays 
a  capacity  for  minute  criticism  in  his  "  Edwin 
Arnold  as  Poetizer  and  as  Paganizer."  G.  P. 
Upton  writes  of  "  The  Stondard  Operas,"  and 
William  Winter  of  "  Henry  Irving."  *'  The 
Enchiridion  of  Criticism,"  by  W.  Shepard,  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  best  criticisms  on  the  best 
authors  in  the  department  of  belle$'lettre$. 

Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  has  published  a 
book  of  bright  essays  with  the  title  "  Goose- 
quill  Papers  " ;  Frederick  Saunders,  author  of 
"  Salad  for  the  Solitary,"  a  collection  entitled 
"Pastime  Papers";  and  Miss  Kate  Sanborn 
"  The  Wit  of  Women,"  and  "  Vanity  and  In- 
sanity of  Genius." 
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Borne  Taliiable  additions  have  been  made  to  book  and  something  more.    ''Here  and  there 

onr  stock  of  folk-lore.    ''  Gombo  Zh^bes  '*  is  in  oar  own  Conntry  "  is  a  volume  made  up  of 

a  dictionary  of  Creole  proverbs  compiled  by  sketches  of  travel  and  descriptions  of  places 

Lafcadio  Hearn.    D.  G-.  Brinton  has  collected  by  various  writers — Edmond  Eirke,  W.  H. 

the  ''  Legends  of  the  Lenap6 "  and  trandated  Rideing,  Amelia  K  Barr,  Alfred  T.  Bacon, 

a  "  Qrammar  of  the  Oakchiqnel  Langnage.*'  Loaise  S.  Honghton.  and  others. 

''  The  Lenap6  Stone,''  by  H.  0.  Mercer,  de-  The  far  West  is  aesoribed  in  several  books 

scribes  a  stone  bearing  canons  Indian  designs,  which  may  be  classed  as  travels — ^Ernest  Inger- 

the  genuineness  of  which  has,  however,  been  soli's  '*The  Crest  of  the  Continent,"  J.  A. 

disputed.    T.  F.  Crane  has  made  a  translation  Tait's  ''  Cattle-Fields  of  the  Far  West,"  Roose- 

of  "  Italian  Popular  Tales,"  and  Fletcher  S.  velt's  '*  life  on  a  Cattle  Ranch  " ;  '*  WiUi  the 

Bassett  has  collected  *'  Legends  and  Supersti-  Invader :  Glimpses  of  the  Southwest,"  by  Ed- 

tions  of  the  Sea  and  of  Sailors."  wards  Roberts ;  ''  Cattle-Raising  on  the  Plains 

An  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Alex-  of  New  Mexico,"  by  Walter  Baron  von  Bicbtr 

ander  Hamilton  has  been  begun  by  the  publi-  hofen ;  and  "  Prairie  Experience  in  Raising 

cation  of  one  volume.    Those  of  George  P.  Cattle  and  Sheep,"  by  W.  Shepherd. 

Marsh  are  in  process  of  publication.    The  '^  £s-  Caba  is  described  in  J.  W.  Steele's  ^  Cuban 

says  and  Speeches  "  of  Judge  J.  S.  Black  are  Sketches,"  M.  M.  Ballou's  ''  Due  South,"  and 

prefaced  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  his  son,  W.  Drysdale's  "In  Sunny  Lands,"  a  collection 

Chaunoey  F.  Black;  and  "The  Literary  Re-  of  his  newspaper  letters  from  Nassau  and  Cuba, 

mains  of  Henry  James  "  are  edited  by  his  son.  J.  T.  Headley's  account  of  "  The  Darien  £x- 

In  books  of  literary  reference,  "  Initials  and  ploring  Expedition,"  under  command  of  Lieut. 

Pseudonyms,  a  Dictionary  of  Literar^r  Dis-  Strain,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  magazine 

guises,"  by  Rev.  William  Cashing,  with  which  in  which  it  first  appeared, 

was  incorporated  the  material  collected   by  Books  of  European  travel,  good  and  bad, 

Albert  R.  Frey  for  a  similar  work,  gives  about  abound  as  usuaL    Among  them  are :  "  Tuscan 

12,000  of  these  pen-names,  and  names  of  about  Cities,"  by  William  D.  Howells;    "Literary 

7,000  authors  who  have  used  them.    "A  Con-  Landmarks  of  London,"  by  Laurence  Hut- 

cise  Poetical  Concordance  to  the  Principal  ton  |  "  A  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,"  the  text  by 

Poets  of  the  World,"  by  C.  A.  Darfee,  em-  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell,  the  illustrations  by  Mr. 

braces  titles,  first  lines,  characters,  subjects,  Pennell ;  and  "  The  Greek  Islands  and  l\irkey 

and  Quotations.    Miss  M.  G.  Phillips  has  pre-  after  the  War,"  by  Henry  M.  Field,  DJ>.   Rev. 

pared  a  "Manaal  of  English  Literature,"  which  R.  L.  Collier  writes  of  "  English  Home  life," 

meets   with    approval.      "  Echoes    of   Many  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Nihde  in  "  We  Two  Alone 

Voices,"  by  Eliza  A.  Thurston,  is  a  general  in  Europe"  describes  the  wanderings  of  two 

collection  of  extracts  without  any  prevaiBng  young  ladies  aside  from  the  regular  lines  of 

subject  or  tone.  travel.     "  Waymarks,"  by  Josephine  Tyler, 

ThiveL — Of  books  of  travel  in  the  extreme  gives  the  experiences  of  another  lady  in  £o- 

north  we  have  had  this  year,  "Farthest  North,"  rope.     "A  Summer  in  Scandinavia"  is  by 

by  C.  Lanman,  giving  the  life  and  explorations  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Stone,  and  "Norwegian  Pict- 

of  Lieut  James  B.  Lockwood,  of  the  Greely  ures "  by  R.  Lovett.    "  Sunny  Spain "  is  by 

Arctic  Expedition,  who  reached  the  most  north-  Olive  Patch,  and  "Through  Spain"  by  S.  P. 

erly  point  yet  attained  by  any  one,  and  "  The  Scott 

Rescue  of  Greely,"  by  Commander  W.S.Schley  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Breed  publishes  "Aboard 
and  Prof.  J.  R.  Soley,  giving  accounts  of  the  and  Abroad  in  1884 " ;  H.  F.  ReddalL  "  From 
original  undertaking  and  of  the  relief  expedi-  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Golden  Horn " ;  W. 
tions.  Lieut.  F.  Schwatka  has  detailed  his  ad-  H.  Cord,  "A  Knight  Templar  Abroad";  and 
ventures  in  "Nimrod  in  the  North"  and  Ehiza  A.  Slade,  "  Pilgrims  and  Shrines." 
"  Along  Alaska's  Great  River,"  details  of  a  The  most  noteworthy  book  of  the  year  on 
journey  of  over  1,800  miles  up  the  Yukon.  AfHca  is  Henry  M.  Stanley's  "The  Congo  and 
Miss  E.  R.  Scidmore's  newspaper  letters  have  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State."  Joseph  Thorn- 
been  collected  under  the  title  "Alaska:  Its  son's  "Through  Masai  Land,"  an  accoant  of 
Soathem  Coast  and  the  Sitkan  Archipelago."  his  experiences  with  a  warlike  tribe  in  eastern 
Sophns  Tromholt's  "Under  the  Ravs  of  the  Africa,  has  appeared  in  this  county.  W. M.F. 
Aurora  Borealis  "  is  edited  and  published  by  C.  Petrie  has  described  "  The  Pyramids  and  Tem- 
Siewers.  "  In  the  Lena  Delta,"  the  record  of  pies  of  Ghizeh,"  and  G.  A.  Shaw  has  written 
a  search  for  Commander  De  Long,  is  by  George  of  "  Madagascar  and  France."  "  Choedn,  the 
W.  Melville.  JAad  of  the  Morning*  Calm,"  is  a  sketch  of 

Winfrid  A.  Steams  is  the  author  of  "  Labra-  Corea,  by  Percival  Lowell, 
dor:  A  Sketch  of  its  Peoples,  its  Industries,  The  last  volame  of  "The  Land  and  the 
and  its  Natural  History"  ;  and  Canniflf  Haight  Book,"  by  William  M  Thomson,  D.  D.,  takes 
of  "  Country  Life  in  Canada."  William  H.  up  descriptions  of  Lebanon,  Damascos,  Bey- 
Bishop  describee  "  Fish  and  Men  in  the  Maine  rout,  and  the  Jordan.  D.  Van  Home  baa 
Islands,"  and  J.  8.  Weblwr  "  In  and  around  written  of  "  Tent  and  Saddle  Life  in  the  Holy 
Cape  Ann."  Francis  Parkman's  "  Hand-Book  Land,"  H.  Lansdell  of  "  Russian  Central  Asia," 
of  a  Northem  Tour  "  is,  of  course,  a  guide-  W.  Elliot  GriflSs  of  "  Corea  Without  and  With- 
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in."    We  have  narratives  of  missionary  travel  "  Practical  Economics,"  by  D.  A.  Wells ;  "  The 

in  ''  The  Cross  and  the  Dragon,"  by  B.  0.  Premises  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Simon  N. 

Henry,  and   '^From  Boston  to  Bareilly  and  Patten;   ^^ Principles  of  Political  Economy," 

Back,"  by  Rev.  W.  Butler,  D.  D.  '^  The  Oraise  by  Simon  Newcomb.  and  '*  Outline  Study  of 

of  the  Brooklyn,"  by  Lieut.  W.  H.  Beehler,  de-  Political  Economy,"  by  6.  M.  Steele.    Edward 

scribes  a  three  years*  voyage  in  the  South  At-  Atkinson  has  written  of  ^'  The  Distribution  of 

lantio  and  Indian  Oceans.    In  '^  Two  Tears  hi  Products."     ''  Man's  Birthright,"  by  E.  H.  G. 

the  Jungle,"  William  T.  Homaday  gives  the  Olark,  aims  to  give  a  practic^  solution  to  the 

experiences  of  a  hunter  and  naturalist  in  In-  question  of  ownership  in  land,  taking  into  ac- 

dia,  Oeylon,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Borneo,  count  both  natural  rights  and  individual  claims. 

'*  The  King  Country ;  or.  Explorations  in  New  The  relations  of  labor  and  capital  are  directly 

Zealand,"  is  a  narrative  of  six  hundred  miles  discussed   in  '^  Bread-Winners  Abroad  "  (in 

of  travel  through  Maorland,  by  J.  H.  Kerry  Great  Britain),  by  R.  P.  Porter ;  *^  Arbitration 

Nichols.  between  Capital  and  Labor,"  by  D.  J.  Ryan ; 

Several  books  on  travel  in  India,  Thibet,  and  '*  The  Industrial  Situation  and  the  Question 

among  the  Himalayas,  by  British  authors,  have  of  Wages,"  by  J.  Schoenhof,  and  **  The  Way 

been  published  or  reprinted  in  this  country  dur-  Out,"  by  C.  J.  Bellamy, 

ing  the  year.    ^*  Lire  and  Travel  in  India,"  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  has  written  a  ''  History 

Anna  H.  Leonowens ;  *^  In  the  Himalayas  and  of  the  Present  Tariff,  1860-1883."    JohnFiske 

on  Indian  Plains,"   by  C.  F.  G.  Cumming;  has  published  his  three  lectures  before  the 

'*The  Abode  of  Snow:    Observations  on  a  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  under  the 

Tour  from  Chinese  Thibet  to  the  Indian  Can-  title  ^'  American  Political  Ideas  viewed  from 

casus  through  the  ^P^r  Valleys  of  the  Hima-  the  Standpoint  of  Universal  History."    J.  Lau- 

laya,"  by  Andrew  Wilson ;  '^  The  Queen^s  Em-  rence  Laughlin  has  written  a  '*  History  of  Bi- 

pire ;  or,  Ind  and  Her  Pearl,"  by  Joseph  Moore ;  metaJlism  " ;  A.  T.  Hadley,  ^*  Railroad  Trans- 

and  *^  Amongst  the  Sbans,?*  by  Archibald  R.  portation :  Its  History  and  its  Laws " ;  G.  A. 

Colqnhoun.  Ijawton,  of  ^  The  American  Caucus  System  " ; 

PhllMtphy  and  iMitil  MnttB — In  addition  to  John  M.  Comstock,  of  **  The  Civil  Service 
some  books  mentioned  under  the  head  of  re-  in  the  United  States";  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
ligion,  and  treating  of  philosophical  subjects  *' Congressional  Government";  Albert  Stick- 
as  connected  with  religions  questions,  we  nave  ney,  of  *^ Democratic  Government";  Hon.  C. 
in  this  department  a  critical  exposition  of  *^  He-  A.  Washburn,  of  ^^  Political  Evolution  " ;  and 
gePs  ifisthetics,"  an  important  work  by  Prof.  Prof.  Philemon  Bliss,  *^  Of  Sovereignty  "  in 
J.  Steinfort  Kedney,  and  "  The  Religions  As-  its  bearing  on  the  State,  the  right  of  secession, 
pect  of  Philosophy :  A  Critique  of  the  Bases  of  etc.  A.  M.  Gibson,  under  the  tide  "  A  Politi- 
Conduct  and  of  Faith,"  by  Dr.  Joeiah  Royce,  cal  Crime,"  has  revived  the  question  of  the 
of  Harvard.  Prof.  John  Fiske,  carrying  on  presidential  election  of  1876.  '*The  Fall  of 
the  line  of  thought  begun  in  his  ^'  Destiny  of  the  Great  Republic  "  was  an  attempt  to  set 
Man,"  has  written  *^  The  Idea  of  God  as  af-  present  political  tendencies,  in  the  light  of  their 
fected  by  Modern  Knowledge."  W.  A.  Hovey  possible  consequences,  in  a  history  of  the  future 
has  given  us  a  curious  book  on  the  border-  after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  the  placing  of 
land  of  science,  ^^  Mind-Reading  and  Beyond."  the  country  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
'*  The  Philosophy  of  Disenchantment,"  by  Ed-  ain.  George  W.  Cable  has  published  in  a  book 
gar  E.  Saltas,  is  a  study  of  pessimism.  Others  his  three  papers  on  the  political  situation  in  the 
are :  **  The  Daamon  of  Darwin,"  by  Prof  Elliott  South— "The  Silent  South,"  " The  Freedman's 
Coues — ^the  principles  of  evolution  applied  to  Case  in  Equity,"  and  "  llie  Convict  Lease  Sys- 
the  development  and  destiny  of  tne  soul ;  tem."  We  may  place  here  an  anonymous  book 
'^Problems  in  Philosophy,"  by  Prof.  John  which  attracted  great  attention,  " The  Man  of 
Bascom;  "Scientific  Theism,"  by  F.  E.  Ab-  Destiny,"  bv  "Siva"— letters  to  aPresident- 
bott ;  "  The  Nature  of  Mind  and  Human  An-  elect,  remarkable  for  their  clear,  cutting  style, 
tomatism,"  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince ;  and  "  The  no  less  than  for  their  unsparing  use  of  facta 
Blot  on  the  Brain,"  studies  in  History  and  and  inferences. 

Psychology,  by  W.  W.  Ireland^  M.  D.    Mr.  F.  BHIgtoa  aid  IHeiligy* — ^Most  noteworthy,  per- 

May  Holland  has  written  a  history  of  "  The  haps,  of  books  on  biblical  subjects,  thoagh  be- 

Rise  of  InteUectual  Liberty,"  and  a  translation  longing  rather  under  the  head  of  scientific  dis- 

of  Lotze^s  "  Microcosmos,"  as  well  as  of  his  cussion,  is  "Paradise  Found,"  by  Dr.  William  F. 

"  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  mentioned  in  an-  Warren,  President  of  Boston  University.    The 

other  place,  has  been  made.  idea  that  the  Arctic  region  was  the  first  to  be- 

Pellllcsl  EMm&mjj  Nttfcst — In  the  vexed  do-  come  habitable  by  the  gradual  coolmg  of  the 

main  of  economics  the  year  has  seen  added  to  earth^s  surface,  has  been  made  somewhat  famil- 

the  mass  of  discussion  two  books  by  Prof.  W.  iar  by  Mr.  Scribner's  monograph^  "  Where  did 

G.  Sumner,  "  Collected  Essays  on  Political  and  Life  Begin  ? "  and  Dr.  Warren  has  brought  to 

Social  Science,"  and  "  Protectionism :  the  Ism  bear  on  the  subject  a  great  amount  of  research 

which  teaches  that  Waste  makes  Wealth  ...  a  among  the  mythologies  and  literatures  of  an- 

Social  Abuse,  an  Economic  Blander,  and  a  Po-  cient  peoples, 

litical  Evil."    In  text-books  and  manuals  are :  The  publication  in  book-form  in  this  country 
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of  the  disoussion  between  Frederic  Harrison  for  Doubt,'^  by  a  member  of  the  New  York 
and  Herbert  Spencer  on  *'  The  Nature  and  Ke-  Bar  ;  '^  Revelation,  Universal  and  Special,''  b^ 
ality  of  Religion,"  and  its  subsequent  with-  Rev.  W.  W.  Olssen,  and  '^Current  DiBcna- 
drawa]  on  account  of  Mr.  Harrison's  objections,  sions  in  Theology,"  by  prot'easora  in  the  Chi* 
caused  something  of  a  sensation,  llie  trans-  oago  Theological  Seminary, 
lated  work  of  the  Russian  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  Several  important  works  in  church  history 
**  My  Religion,"  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  and  the  histories  of  churches  have  been  issued 
notice.  It  seems  a  singular  commentary  on  — the  fourth  volume,  ^'Medieval  Christiani- 
the  Christianity  of  Christians,  that  a  book  de-  ty,"  of  Dr.  SchsfiTs  *'  History  of  the  Christian 
scribed  as  *'  a  plea  for  the  direct  application  of  Church  " ;  *'  Church  History  in  Brief,"  by  J. 
the  teachings  of  Jesns  to  the  affairs  of  life  "  C.  Moffatt,  D.  D. ;  *'  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
should  be  so  fresh  and  original  in  its  central  trine,"  by  H.  C.  Sheldon ;  ^^  History  of  Uie 
idea  as  to  be  startling,  but  this  appears  to  be  American  Episcopal  Church,"  edited  'by  Rev. 
the  case.  Dr.  W.  S.  Ferry;  "A  Short  History  of  the 

In  critical  study,  we  have  *'  The  Pentateuch ;  Episcdpal  Church  in  America,"  by  Rev.  W. 

its  Origin  and  Structure :  an  Examination  of  Benham ;     *^  American    Presbyterianism :    Its 

Becent  Theories,"  by  Bev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Bissell;  Origin  and  Early  Growth,"  by  Bev.  Dr.  C.  A. 

'^  The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  their  Belation  to  Be-  Briggs ;  to  which  may  be  added  '^  The  Days  of 

cent  Critical  Hypotheses  concerning  the  Pen-  Makeraie,"a  pioneer  ofthe  Presbyterian  Church 

tateuch,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Green ;  "  Christ  and  in  Maryland,  by  E.  P.  Bowen,  D.  D. ;  "  History 

Christianity :   Studies  in  Christology,  Creeds,  of  the  Church  known  as  Unitas  Fratrum ''  (Mo- 

and  Confessions,  Protestantism  and  Boman-  ravians),  by  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  in  connec- 

ism,  the  Reformation,"  etc.,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Philip  tion  with  which  may  be  placed  a  very  interest- 

Scha£f,  who  has  also  published  an  explanation  ing  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Moravian 

of  The  Oldest  Church  Manual,  the 'Teaching  Church  in  America,  ''Ihe  Diary  of  David 

of  the  Twelve  Apostles,^ "  by  comparison  aud  Zeisberger,  Moravian  Missionary  among  the 

illustration  from  other  early  teachings.    Prof.  Indians  of  Ohio,  1781-98,"  translated  from 

Francis  Bowen  has  written  of  *'  Assynology :  the  original  manuscript  by  K  F.  Bliss.    Other 

its  Use  and  Abuse,"  pointing  oat  the  advan-  church  histories  are :  *'  Universalism  in  Amer- 

tages  and  dangers  of  the  study  to  Old  Testa-  ica,"  by  Bichard  Eddy,  D.  D. ;  ^*  A  History  of 

ment  students.     In  '*  The  Blood  Covenant,"  the  Catholic  Church  in  Kentucky,"  by  B.  J. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Trumbull  examines  a  practice  of  Webb ;  and  *'  A  Brief  History  of  Mormonism," 

great  interest  in  connection  with  Scripture,  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Dickinson,  a  kinswoman  of  holo- 

and  nut  heretofore  noted — ^the  primitive  rite  of  mon  Spalding,  from  whose  stolen  manuscript, 

covenanting  by  the  intertransfusion  of  blood,  it  is  said,  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  made. 
A  new  translation  of  the  Book  of  Esther  by        AmoDg  the  many  devotional  books  and  vol- 

the  Lowell  Hebrew  Club  is  one  of  the  notable  umes  of  sermons  may  be  mentioned  '^  Sermons 

events  of  the  year  in  this  department;  and  in  in  Songs,"  by  Bev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Bobinson ;  ''The 

Scripture  interpretation,  "The  Bevelation  of  Beligious  Life,"  by  Bev.  M.  J.  Savage;  "Bible 

St.  John  the  Divine,  self-interpreted,"  by  Dr.  Characterci,"  by  the  late  Alexander  G.  Mercer, 

Samuel  FuDer.     "  Ecclesiology,"  by  Prof.  E.  D.  D.;    "Philistinism,"  by  Bev.   R.   Heber 

D.  Morris,  is  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Church  and  Newton ;    "  Summer  Sermons,"  by  Rev.  W. 

the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth."  W.  Newton;  "Divine  ^^ve^eignty  and  other 

Books  on  evidences  of  Christianity  are :"  A  Sermons,"  by  Bev.  Beneu  Thomas;  "Evolu- 

Frimer  of  Christian  Evidence,"  by  B.  A.  Bed-  tion  and  Beligion,"  by  Bev.  H.  W.  Beecher; 

ford:  "Beasons  for  Faith  in  the  Nineteenth  "Lectures  on  the  Epistles  for  Sundays  and 

Century,"  by  J.  M.  Leavitt,  and  "  Why  we  be-  Chief  Festivals,"  by  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.D. ;  "The 

lieve  the  Bible:  an  Hour's  Beading  for  Busy  Heavenly  Vision  and  other  Sermons,"  by  H. 

People,"  by  J.  P.  T.  Ingraham.    Among  book's  M.  Booth,  D.  D. :    "  Good-Friday,"  by  Bev. 

dealmg  with  speculative  questions  in  reli^on  H.  S.  Holland;  "Atheism  and  Arithmetic," 

are,  the  translation  of  Hermann  Lotze's  "Phi-  by  H.  L.  Hastings;  "The  Woman  Friends  of 

losophy  of  Beligion  "  by  Prof.  Ladd,  of  Yale;  Jesus,"  by  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook;  "Sunrise  on 

"The  Belirion  of  Philosophy;  or,  the  Unifi-  the  Soul,"  by  Hugh  S.  Carpenter;  "In  His 

cation  of  Knowledge:   a  Comparison  of  the  Steps,"  by  J.  B.  Miller;  "The  Coming  ofthe 

Chief  Philosophical  and  Beligious  Systems  of  Lord,"  by  J.  C.  Bankin.  D.  D. ;  "  Obscure  Char- 

the  World,"  by  Baymond  S.  Perrin;   "Natu-  acters  and  Minor  Lights  of  Scripture,"  by  F. 

ral  Theology  or  Bational  Theism,"  by  M.  Val-  Hastings;  "The  Young  Men  and  tlie  Churches," 

entine,  D.  D. ;    "  Evolution  Christianity,"  by  by  Bev.   Washington  Gladden ;    "  FoDowing 

Dr.  Beniamin  F.  Teflft,  and  "  Ootlines  of  the  Christ,"  by  J.  B.  Stratton,  D.  D. ;  "  Nature  in 

Future  Beligion  of  the  World,"  by  T.  Doyd  Scripture,"  by  Bev.  E.  E.  Cummings;  "MeU- 

Stanley .    In  reference  to  doctrines,  controvert-  phors  in  the  Gospels,"  by  Donald  Eraser,  D.  D. ; 

ed  questions,  and  the  like,  may  be  mentioned:  "The  Possibilities  of  Grace,"  by  Bev.  Asbury 

"  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  as  Beceived  and  Lowrey :  "  Light  on  the  Pilgrim's  Way,"  from 

Taught  by  Churches  of  the  Beformation,"  by  the  writings  of  the  late  Bev.  C.  A.  Stork,  D.  D.; 

B.  W.  Landis:  "The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,"  "The  Sabbath,"  by  Bev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Everts; 

by  Bev.  J.  J.  Moriarty ;  "Dogma  no  Antidote  "  The  Lord's  Day,"  by  A.  E.  WaflSe;  and  vol- 
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nmes  of  sermons  bj  Rev.  T.  D.  Talmage,  Rev.  oatiog  the  fixed   stars  without  instraiuents, 

W.  Benham,  Rev.  Dr.  0.  F.  Deems,  Kev.  Dr.  globes,  or  maps.    **  Geonomy,*'  by  J.  Stanley 

J.  De  Witt,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  late  Bishop  Grimes,  is  a  theory  of  the  ^*  creation  of  conti- 

Simpson,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  Dr.  nents  by  ocean-cnrrents — an  advanced  system 

Edwards  A.  Park,  Rev.  W.  L  Potter,  and  W.  of  physical  geology  and  geography."    '^Town 

0.  Magee,  D.  D.  Geology,'^  by  Angelo  Heilprin,  is  on  the  rock- 

A  volume  made  np  of  selections  from  the  formations  about  Philadelphia, 

writings  of  Theodore  Parker  is  entitled  **  Views  Other  books  of  practical  or  speculative  sci- 

of  Religion."  The  works  of  Bishop  J.  England,  enoe  are :  *^  Bacteria  Investigation,"  by  Dr.  C. 

of  Charleston, are  collected  and  published.  Two  8.  DoUey ;  *^  Talks  about  the  Weather  in  Rela- 

sermons  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol  are  entitled  tion  to  Plants  and  Animals " :  ^*  Moisture  and 

**  Spiritual  Specifics :  Mind  and  Medicine,"  and  Dryness  in  the  United  States,"  by  C.  Denison ; 

on  similar  topics  Rev.  W.  F.  Evans  has  *'  The  *'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Circulation,"  by  J.  C. 

Primitive  Mind-Cure:  the  Nature  and  Power  Dalton,  M.  D.;  "The  World^sLumber-Room," 

of  Faith,"  and  Sarah  E.  Titcomb,  "  Mind-Cure  by  Selina  Gaye :    *'  A  Popular  Exposition  of 

on  a  Material  Basia"    Revere  F.  Weidner  has  Electricity,"  by  Rev.  M.  S.  Brennan ;  a  transla- 

Srepared  a  "  Theological  Encyolop»dia   and  tion  of  H.  Frey^s  "  Microscope  and  Microscopi- 

Eethodology,"  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Shaw,  "The  cal  Technology";  "A  Text-Book  of  the  Ma- 

Preaoher's   Promptnary  of  Anecdote."    The  terials  of  Construction,  for  Use  in  Technical 

principles  of  Budahism  are  expliuned  in  H.  S.  Schools,"  by  R.  H.  Thurston ;  "  Animal  Food 

Olcntt's  "Buddhist  Catechism,"  and  W.  W.  Resources  of  Different  Nations,"  by  P.  L.  Sim- 

Rockbill  has  translated  "  The  life  of  Buddha  mons;    and   "Women,  Plumbers,  and  Doc- 

and  the  Early  History  of  his  Order."    The  tors ;  or.  Household  Sanitation,"  by  Mrs.  H. 

"  Pulpit  Commentary  '^  is  edited  by  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Plunkett. 

M.  Spencer  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell.  Law. — In  addition  to  the  almost  numberless 

SdcMSt — Additions  have  been  made  to  the  reports  of  current  court  decisions  periodically 
"  International  Scientific  Series"of  "  The  Origin  issued  in  the  various  States  and  districts,  prog- 
of  Cultivated  Plants,"  by  Alphonse  de  Can-  ress  has  been  made  in  the  series  of  publications 
dolle ;  "  Jelly-Fish,  Star-Fish,  and  Sea-Urchins,  of  older  reports  by  added  volumes,  the  "  Ameri- 
a  Research  in  Primitive  Nervous  Systems,"  by  can  Decisions,"  "Federal  Decisions,"  etc.  The 
G.  J.  Romanes ;  "  The  Common  Sense  of  the  fourth  volume  completes  ^*  Abbott's  National 
Exact  Sciences."  by  W.  E.  Clifford ;  and  "  An-  Digest"  "  The  American  Law  Digest  and  Le- 
thropoid  Apes,"  by  Robert  Hartmann.  Addi-  gal  Directory  "  is  edited  by  W.  F.  Wemse. 
tions  to  the  literature  of  plants  are  "The  Woods  Other  books  on  legal  subjects  are:  "The 
of  the  United  States,"  by  C.  S.  Sargent,  a  de-  Laws  of  Mexico,"  by  Frederic  Hall;  "  A  Trea- 
soriptive  catalogue  to  the  Jessup  collection  of  tise  on  Attachment  and  Garnishment,"  by 
American  woods  in  the  American  Museum  of  Rnf us  Waples ;  "  The  Law  of  Insanity  in  its 
Natural  History,  with  an  appendix  of  tables  Application  to  Civil  Rights  and  Capacities  and 
giving  the  physical  properties  of  the-  various  Criminal  Responsibility,"  by  Henry  F.  Bus- 
woods  ;  "  Chapters  on  Plant  life,"  by  Sophie  well ;  "  The  Power  and  Authority  of  School 
B.  Herrick ;  " Talks  Afield"  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Officers  and  Teachers  in  the  Management  and 
Jr.;  and  a  translation  of  J.  W.Behrens's"  The  Government  of  Public  Schools,"  etc.,  by  a 
Microscope  in  Botany,"and  "The  Peanut  Plant:  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar ;  "A  Trea- 
its  Cultivation  and  Uses."  tise  on  the  Law  of  Official  Bonds  and  other 

Studies  of  auimal  life  are  given  us  by  W.  H.  Penal  Bonds,"  by  W.  L.  Murfree;  "The  Law 

Beard  in  his  "  Humor  in  Animals,"  described  of  Presumptive  Evidence,"  by  J.  D.  Lawson ; 

by  pen  and  pencil ;    Olive  Thome  Miller  in  *'  Prosecution  and  Defense,"  by  Joel  P.  Bishop, 

*"  Bird- Wtiys,'^  Bradford  Torrey  in  "  Birds  in  LL.  D. ;   "American  and  English  Corporation 

the  Bush,"  Mary  Treat  in  "  Home  Studies  of  Cases,"  vol.  v,  by  LawrenceLewis,  Jr.,  and  J. 

Nature,"  chiefiy  of  birds,  and  C.  F.  Holder  in  H.  Merrill;   "Forms  and  Precedents ;  embrac- 

"  Marvels  of  Animal  Life,"  mostly  a  study  of  ing  Pleading  and  Practice  in  Courts  of  Equi- 

fishes.  ty,"  etc.,  by  J.  Carey,  Jr.,  and  F.  K.  Carey; 

In  chemistry  may  be  mentioned  "  Lecture  "  Jurisdiction  and  Proceedings  in  Admiralty 

Notes  on  General  Chemistry  "  by  J.T.  Harris;  Courts  in  Civil  Cases,"  by  Morton  P.  Henry; 

"  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by  £.  Frankland  and  **  Leading  Cases  in  the  Law  of  Real  Proper- 

F.  R.  Japp ;  "  Chemical  Tests,"  a  list  of  870.  ty,"  by  G.  Sharswood  and  H.  Budd ;  "  How  to 

alphabetically  arranged  for  practical  use,  by  be  Tour  Own  Lawyer,"  by  M.  T.  Richardson; 

H.  M.  Wilder;  and  a  translation  of  Stammer^s  "Laws  of  New  York  relating  to  Backs,"  etc., 

"Chemical  Problems,"  and  "Notes  on  the  with  amendments  and  annotations,  by  Willis 

Chemistry  of  Iron,"  by  Magnus  Troilins.  S.  Paine ;  "  The  Law  as  to  the  Property  Rights 

C.  L.  DoolitUe  has  prepared  "  Practical  As-  of  Married  Women  as  contained  in  the  Statutes 

tronomy,  as  applied  to  Geodesy  and  Naviga-  and  Decisions  of  California,  Texas,  and  Neva- 

tiun."  ''Cele8tialEmpires,"byE.F.Burr,D.D.,  da,"  bv  H.  G.  Piatt;  "Treatise  on  Criminal 

is  an  astronomical  study  with  a  religious  aim.  Law,"  by  Francis  Wharton;  "  Treatise  on  the 

Royal  Hill  has  prepared  "  The  Stars  and  Con-  I^w  relating  to  County  and  Township  Offi- 

•teUations,"  a  new  practical  method  for  lo-  cers,"  by  F.  C.  Hooton;  "The  New  M!eohan. 
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ics*  lien  Law  of  New  York,"  annotated  by  J.  dents*  Goide  to  Medical  JariBpradeDo&^  bj  J. 
8.  Derby ;  **  Pardee  to  Mortgage  Foreclosures/'  Abercrombie,  M.  D. ;  ^'  Face  and  Foot  Defonui- 
by  Charles  H.  WUtsie ;  "  A  Brief  for  the  Trial  ties,"  by  F.  Obnrchill,  M.  D. ;  ''  Inebriism,"  ly 
of  Civil  Issues  before  a  Jury,"  by  Austin  Ab-  T.  L.  Wright,  M.  D. ;  *'  Treatise  on  Epidemic 
boU ;  ''  The  Legal  Guide,"  by  J.  U.  Batten,  Jr. ;  Cholera  and  Allied  Diseases,"  by  A.  B.  Palmer, 
''  The  Principles  of  Sale,"  by  Robert  Ralston ;  M.  D. ;  ''  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,"  by  8. 
''  Equity  Pleadings  and  Practice  in  the  Courts  G.  Webber,  M.  D. ;  ''  The  Modem  Family  Pby- 
of  Massachusetts,"  by  P.  Emory  Aldrich ;  **  The  sician  and  Family  Guide,"  by  Drs.  J.  G.  Rich- 
Compiled  Laws  of  Kansas,"  collated  and  anno-  ardson,  W.  JB.  Ford,  and  C.  C.  Yanderbeck ; 
tated  by  C.  F.  W.  Dassler ;  ''  The  Ohio  Farm-  '*  Diseases  of  the  Tongue,"  by  H.  T.  Bntlin ; 
er's  Law  Book,"  by  T.  E.  Dissette ;  ''  Reports  *^  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,"  by  C.  H. 
of  Cases  arising  upon  Applications  for  Let-  May,  M.  D. ;  *'  The  Mother^s  Manual  of  Chil- 
ters  Patent  for  Inventions  determined  in  the  dren^s  Diseases,"  by  C.  West,  M.  D. :  ''  Epit- 
Cirouit  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  District  of  ome  of  Diseases  of  the  8kin,"  by  L.  A.  Dufar- 
Columbia,  on  appeal  from  ther  Commissioner  ing,  M.  D. ;  '^  A  Text-book  of  OphthalmoFoo- 
of  Patents,"  vol.  i,  by  Frank  McArthur ;  "The  py,"  by  E.  G.  Loring,  M.  D. ;  "The  Essentials 
Adjudged  Cases  on  Defenses  to  Crime,"  vol.  iii,  of  Histology,"  by  £.  A.  Sch&fer ;  "  Manual  of 
by  J.  D.  Lawson ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Operative  Surgery,"  by  L.  A.  Stimson,  M.  D. 
Contributory  Negligence,"  by  C.  F.  Beach,  Jr. ;  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas  has  prepared  a  "  Complete 
"  Law  without  Lawyers,"  by  H.  B.  Corey ;  "A  Pronouncing  Medical  Dictionary." 
Practical  Handbook  of  the  Law,"  by  H.  A.  WlnfflhiBCsin — ^A  few  books  unclassified  le- 
Haigh  ;  "  General  Assignments  for  Benefit  of  main  to  be  noticed : 

Creditors,"  by  J.  8.  Derby ;  "  The  Mining  Re-  F.  R.  Halsey  is  the  editor  of  "  Raphael  Mor- 

ports :  Cases  in  Laws  of  Mines,"  by  R.  8.  Mor-  ghen*s  Engravings,"  with  a  life  of  the  engraver, 

rison.  "  The  PhUosophy  of  Art  in  America,"  is  by 

Me^Mne, — ^The  following  works  on  medical  Carl  de  Mnldor;  ^'The  Afternoon  Tea  Paint- 
subjects  have  been  published :  ing-Book,"  by  J.  G.  Somerby  and  H.  H.  Emer- 

"A  System  of  Practical  Medicine  by  Ameri-  son.  *' Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surround- 
can  Authors,"  vols.  1,  ii,  and  iii,  edited  by  Dr.  ings  "  are  beautifully  described  and  illustrated 
William  Pepper  snd  Dr.  Louis  8tarr ;  "  Hand-  by  Edward  S.  Morse.  Kunhardt's  book  on 
book  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology,  "  Yachts  "  is  a  large  illustrated  work.  0th- 
with  an  Introductory  Section  on  Post-mortem  ers  are :  "  Heavy  Ordnance  for  National  De- 
Ezaminatioiis,"  etc.,  by  F.  Delafield  and  Prud-  fense,"  by  W.  H.  Jaquee,  also  the  author  of 
den  T.  Mitchell;  "The  Basic  Pathology  and  "Ericsson's  Destroyer  and  Submarine  Gun: 
Specific  Treatment  of  Diphtheria,  Typhoid,  their  Application  to  Naval  Warfare,  and  a 
etc.,"  by  G.  J.  Ziegler,  M.  D. ;  "  Cocaine :  its  Short  History  of  Naval  Artillery  " ;  "  Instruo- 
Use  in  Ophthalmic  and  General  Surgery/'  by  tions  in  Rife  and  Carbine  Firing,"  by  Capt.  8. 
H.  Enapp,  M.  D. ;  "  Elements  of  Surgical  Diag-  E.  Blunt,  U.S.  A.;  "The  Colors  and  Color- 
nosiB,"  by  A.  Pearce  Gould ;  "  Practical  Trea-  Guard  Regulations,"  by  F.  Oborski ;  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  Children,"  by  Eustace  tise  on  Communication  by  Telegraph,"  by  Mor- 
Smith,  M.  D. ;  "  Insomnia,"  by  H.  Lyman,  ris  Gray ;  "  Land  Surveying  on  the  Meridian 
M.D. ;  "Pelvic  and  Hernial  Therapeutics,"  by  and  Perpendicular  System,"  by  W.- Penman; 
G.  A'.  Taylor,  M.  D. ;  "  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  '*  Topographical  Sarveying,"  by  J.  B.  Johnson ; 
the  Rectum,"  by  J.  Williston,  M.  D. ;  "A  " Topographical  Drawing,"  by  Lieut.  R.  R. 
Treatise  on  Cholera,"  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Wendt  and  Smith ;  "  Modem  Ship-building,"  by  D.  Pollok ; 
others ;  "  Bodily  Deformities  and  their  Treat-  "  Healthy  Foundations  for  Houses,"  by  Glenn 
ment,"  by  H.  A.  Reeves ;  "  The  Tobacco  Rem-  Brown  ;  "  The  Principles  of  Expression  in  Pi- 


Kitchen,  M.  D. ;  "  On  Sclerosis  of  the  Spinal    Directions  for  its  Treatment,"  by  E.  Bebnke 
Cord,"  by  Julius  Althaus,  M.  D ;  "  Dental  Sur-    and  L.  Browne.  "  School-Keeping,  by  Hiram 


gery,"  by  W.  A.  Barrett,  M.D.;  "A  Manual  Orcutt.    "Education  in  Relatit»n  to  Manual 

of  Dermatology,"  by  A.  R.  Robinson,  M.  D. ;  Industry  "  is  treated  by  Arthur  MacArtbur. 

"  Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  by  J.  "  The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Government 

C.  Dalton,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Oleates,"  by  8.  V.  Publications,'*  by  Ben  Periey  Poore,  is  now 

Shoemaker,  M.  D. ;   "  Hay  Fever,"  by  C.  E.  finished.    It  includes  the  titles  of  over  sixty 

Sajous,    M.  D. ;    "  Manual  of  the  Antiseptic  thousand  books  and  pamphlets.   Profs.  James 

Treatment  of  Wounds,"  by  W.  Watson  Cheyne ;  A.  Harrison,  of  Washmgton  and  Lee  Univerri- 

"  Elements  of  Modem  Medicine,"  by  R.  French  ty,  and  W.  M.  Baskerviil,  of  Yanderbilt  Uni- 

Stone,  M.  D. ;  "  Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,"  versity,  have  prepared,  in  convenient  form, 

by  G.  H.  Savage,  M.  D. :  "  Intestinal  Obstrac-  "  A  Handy  Poetical  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary," 

tion,"  by  F.  Treves ;  "  On  Renal  and  Urinary  which  is  based  on  Groschopp's  Grein,  and 

Affections,"    by    W.    H.    Dickinson,'  M.  D. :  has  valuable  appendices. 

"  Cancer,"  by  Willis  Parker,  M.  D. ;  "Diseases  Stadstio.  —  According   to  the  "Publishers' 

•of  the  Kidneys,"  by  C.  H.  Ralfe,  M.  D.;  "8tn-  Weekly,"  the  statistics  of  book-publication  in 
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the  United  Stfttes  in  the  past  two  yean  are  aa 
follow : 
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188 
174 

Foetnr  aiid  Dimma 

171 

8oeUI  Md  PoUtloiU  Sdenee 

Desoriptlon,  ThiTel  

Litenrj  H  Utonr  and  Miscellany . . 
rioa  Arts  and  Uhuteted  Books. . 
Htstoiy 

168 
161 
148 
140 
187 

Useftil  Arts 

100 

Pbysioal  aod  Mathamatloal  Sdanoa 
Sports  and  Amasemants  w .  * « ^  ^ 

98 

70 

Doroestlo  and  Rural 

Mental  aod  Moral  Plilk)aop]iy. .... 
Humor  and  Satire 

80 
90 
18 

Total 

4,088 

4,080 

LrrEKATVBI^  HtinSH,  IN  188S.  The  eren 
tenor  of  the  literary  history  of  the  year  was 
hardly  broken  by  an  event  of  major  impor- 
tance, 80  far  as  Great  Britain  was  oonoerned.  No 
author  of  acknowledged  repute  in  any  depart- 
ment produced  a  work  destined  to  ezeroise  any 
grave  or  prolonged  inflaenoe  over  mankind; 
and  if  minor  lights  loomed  suggestively  above 
the  literary  horizon,  their  brilliance  proved  to 
be  but  a  transient  flicker,  and  not  a  sustained 
iUumlnation.  Probably  the  most  important 
work  was  in  the  direction  of  investigation  and 
research  into  the  lives  of  eminent  persons,  or  in 
unknown  or  little-known  lands.  Nei^er  his- 
tory, poetry,  science,  nor  art  developed  any 
production  of  vital  interest,  while  in  the  re- 
maining branches  of  authorship  there  is  ap- 
parent, rather  than  any  original  conception,  a 
filling  up  of  vacant  spaces,  a  clearing  away  of 
error  and  confusion,  valuable,  no  doubt,  but 
offering  nothing  startling  in  the  way  of  real 
progress. 

ftas  irib  —  Several  important  translations 
were  published,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned that  portion  of  the  great  undertaking 
of  MM.  Perrot  and  Ghipiez  which  treats  of 
PhoBnicia.  The  Oassels  have  added  to  their  se- 
ries of  hand-books  DuvaVs  **  Artistic  Anatomy,'* 
Wauter^s  '<  Flemish  School,'*  and  Ohesman's 
''  English  School  ** ;  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Solon  has 
brought  out  a  valuable  work  on  the  '*  Art  of 
the  Old  English  Potter.!*  Mr.  Uamerton,  who 
is  always  suggestive  and  instructive,  without 
being  too  didactic,  has  published  a  clever  study 
of  **  Landscape,*'  and  Mr.  Gilbert  has  treated 
the  same  subject  as  it  appears  in  '*  Art  before 
Olaude  and  Salvator.*'  The  third  edition  of 
Poynter's  *^Ten  Lectures  on  Art**  has  been 
issued,  and  a  new  edition  of  Sir  George  0.  M. 
Binlwood*s  ''  Industrial  Arts  of  India.**  The 
English  translation  from  the  French  of  Engine 
Muntz  of  '^Raphael:  his  Life,  Works,  and 
Times,**  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Histarj.— The  ''  Ohronicles  of  the  Reigns  of 
Stephen,  Henry  IT,  and  Richard  I,'*  have  been 
prepared  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  How« 


lett,  from  the  Stowe,  Lambeth,  and  Cotton 
MSo.,  for  the  publication  of  what  is  known 
as  the  ^*  Rolls  Series  ** ;  Powell  and  Maokay*s 
** History  of  England**  appeared  in  Part  I, 
and  Gairdner*s  *^  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,** 
reached  its  eighth  volume.  ^'Royalty  Re- 
stored** presents  London  under  Charles  11, 
and  is  by  Mr.  Molloy.  Mr.  W.  Harris  has  pre- 
pared and  published  a  history  of  ^^  The  Radi- 
cal Party  in  Parliament**;  Mr.  James  Bass 
Mullinger  has  issued  bis  **  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,'*  as  far  as  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I ;  and  three  writers — Dowell, 
Hall,  and  Ch'ester,  respectively — ^have  made 
pnblio  their  views  on  the  subject  of  '*  Taxation 
m  England,**  in  three  separate  works.  Gind- 
ely*s  ^'  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  **  has 
been  translated,  as  has  also  Dr.  Conrad's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Gkorman  Universities  for  the  Last 
Fifty  Tears.**  Ancient  history  is  represented 
in  Church's  "  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cice- 
ro,'* Del  Mar*s  **  History  of  Money  in  Ancient 
Countries,**  and  Oman*s  ^'  Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages.*'  More  recent  history  is  pre- 
sented in  Lady  Bellair*s  account  of  ^^The 
Transvaal  War,**  and  Nixon's  ^^  Complete  Sto- 
ry *'  of  the  same  episode,  J.  G.  Scott's  narra- 
tive of  the  **  France  and  Tongking  Campaign," 
Greswell's  ^' £ngland*8  South  African  Em- 
pire,** and  Jean*s  **  England  Supreme  *' ;  and 
we  have  Probyn's  history  of  Italy  "  From  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon,**  and  Uodgkins,  in  his  ^^  Italy 
and  her  Invaders,"  vols,  iii  and  iv. 

BHIJ8* — In  this  pleasant  class  of  literary 
work,  the  charming  ooUection  produced  under 
the  title  ^*  Obiter  Dicta,"  and  anonymously,  is 

^nite  the  best  of  the  year.  Then  there  were 
»r.  E.  A.  Abbott's  ''  Flatland  '* ;  Richard  Jef- 
feries's  ^^WUd  Eng^d,-'  a  glance  into  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  Maoaulay's  celebrated 
*^  New-Zealander  " ;  J.  H.  Ingram's  book  on  the 
history  and  literature  of  Poe's  *^  Raven,"  Ver- 
rall's  *'  Studies  in  Horace,"  Lady  Martin's  (Hel- 
en Faucit)  papers  on  *^  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
Female  Characters,"  George  Edmnndson's  es- 
say on  ^^  Milton  and  Vondel,"  Mrs.  Orr's 
'*  Hand-book  to  the  Works  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing," Saintsbury's  ^*  Specimens  of  English 
Prose  Style,'*  Coupland's  analysis  of  ^^The 
Spirit  of  Goethe's  Faust,"  and— last,  not  least 
— ^Matthew  Arnold's  ^*  Discourses  in  America." 
Btograpky*  —  The  department  of  biography 
and  autobiography  was  fully  covered  during 
1886,  the  number  of  works  produced  being 
large,  and  including  many  of  a  manifestly  im- 
portant character.  The  ^^Life  and  Letters" 
of  George  Eliot  was  received  with  general  ap- 
probation and  great  public  interest,  and  called 
forth  a  large  number  of  hrochurei  by  authors, 
known  and  unknown,  who  considered  features 
of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman  and  dis- 
tinguished writer.  Mrs.  Garden's  life  of  her 
fiither,  *^  Uie  Ettriok  Shepherd,"  was  published 
under  the  title  '^  Memorials  of  James  Hogg** ; 
Mr.  Reid*8  memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,  Dr.  Ed* 
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win  A.  Abbot's  sfcodj  of  the  life  of  Francis  the  magazines,  and  toward  its  dose  his  "Tire- 
Bacon,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Nicholson's  '^  Mem-  sias,"  a  collection  of  his  more  recent  writings, 
oirs  of  A<hun  Blaek,*'  were  among  the  lives  of  The  production  of  his  dramatic  etfort,  ^  BeA- 
noted  Englishmen;  while  lighter  writings  of  et,"  was  also  a  feature  of  the  year.  The  pres- 
a  biograplucal  sort  were  Mr.  Masson's  studj  of  entation  of  Robert  Browning's  "Colombe's 
Garlyle  ** Personally  and  by  his  Writinei";  Birthday"  by  the  Browning  Society,  riionld 
*^The  Bronte  Family,"  by  Francis  A.  Ley-  be  noted,  and  a  dramatic  work,  "Marino 
land;  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  "The  Real  Shelley,  Faliero,"  by  Mr.  Swinborne,  also  marks  the 
with  New  Views  of  the  Poet's  Life " ;  and  tendency  toward  stage  representation  of  the 
Mr.  Dolby's  recollections  of  Charles  Dickens,  leading  poets.    Matthew  Arnold  published  a 

The  list  of  autobiographies  included  a  most  collection  of  his  poems  in  three  volumes,  and 

interesting  series— the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison*s  Edwin  Arnold  his  "  Song  Celestial "  and  "  The 

"  Memoin^'^  Rev.  T.  Mozley's  "  Reminiscences  Secret  of  Death,"  both  from  his  favorite  San- 

of  Towns,  Villages,  and  Schools,"  Mr.  Edmund  skrit  sources.     Mr.  Austin  Dobson  issued  a 

Tates's  "  Memoirs,"  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  and  collection  of  his  verse  under  the  title  of  *'  At 

Earl  Mfllmesbury's  "Autobiography,"  and  the  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre,"  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 

impressive  "  Journals "  of  Gen.  Gordon.    The  another  entitled  "  At  the  Gate  of  the  Con- 

"  Souvenirs  of  a  Diplomat,"  by  Zanini,  and  vent.'^    Jean  Ingelow  printed  "  Poems  of  the 

Gallenga's    "  Adventures^"   are   entertainiug  Old  Days  and  the  New " ;  Mr.  J.  Addington 

sketches,  dramatic  and  interesting,  as  were  Symonds  offered  some  Latin  student-songs  of 

also  the  "Souvenirs  "  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  twelfth  century  in  an  English  dress  in  his 

The  "  Autobiography  of  Berlioz "  attracted  "  Wine,  Women,  and  Song " ;  Mr.  Andrew 

general  attention  among  those  specially  inter-  James  Symmington  published   a  volume  of 

ested  in  music,  and  Mrs.  Calderwood's  "Let-  "Poems,"  Owen  Meredith's  "  Glenaveril"  ap- 

ters  and  Jounials"  delved   among  reminis-  peared,  and  the  "Shelley"  of  the  late  James 

cences  of  the  last  century,  interestiDg  to  aU.  Thomson  completes  the  rather  meager  list  ot 

The  field  of  historical  biography  was  well  English  poetical  works, 

covered,  and  added  many  vidnable  works  to  FMIsa. — The  sudden  popularity,  followed  so 

general  literature.     Among  these  were  the  closely  by  his  untimely  aeath,  of  Mr.  Fargns 

second  part  <>f  the  now  famous  "  Greville  Mem-  (Hugh  Conway),  was  the  event  of  the  year  in 

oirs,"  Legge's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  III,"  fiction.   His  "  Called  Back  "  and  "  Dark  Days  " 

Mrs.  Higgins's  "  Women  of  Europe  in  the  Fif-  attracted  general  interest  by  a  weird  original- 

teenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,"  Mr.  Masson's  ity,  and  these  works  have  been  followed  by  a 

"  Richelieu,"   "  The  Public  Letters   of  John  number  of  other  novels,  including  "  A  Family 

Bright,"  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Affair,"    "  Slings  and  Arrows,"    "  At  what 

Leech,  and  Cox's  "  Greek  Statesmen."    The  hi-  Cost  ?  "  and  "  Carriston's  Gift."   Quite  as  valn- 

S^aphies  of  women  include,  also,  those  of  Miss  able  contributions  to  this  class  of  literature 

artineau  and  Mary  Godwin,  among  "  Emi-  were  the  works  of  F.  Warden,  a  lady,  whose 

nent  Women,"  the  "  Famous  Women  of  the  "  House  on  the  Marsh,"  published  in  1884,  has 

Day,"  by  Miss  Hays,  and  memoirs  of  Miss  been  improved  upon  in  "  Deldee,"  "  A  Prince 

Havergal,  Eliza  Fletcher,  and  Dora  Green-  of  Darkness,'*  and  "A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name." 

welL  Mr.  Anstey  brought  out  his  *'  Tinted  Venus  " 

Religiocu  biography  includes  the  "  Lives  of  and  "  Black  Poodle,"  which,  however,  did  not 

Robert  and  Mary  Moffatt,"  Brown's  new  lite  of  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  previous  work.  Lucas 

Bunyan,  and  biographies  of  Bishop  Gobat  and  Malet(Mrs.  Kinssley-Harrison)  published  "Col- 

Dr.  Sand  with.    Finally,  among  the  lives  of  ond  Enderby^s  Wife,"  Grant  Allen  a  three-vol- 

men  distinguished  in  science  or  in  the  profes-  umenovel  called  "Babylon.''  Mr. Walter Pator's 

sion  of  arms  are  those  of  Darwin,  by  Grant  "  Marine,  the  Epicurean,"  attracted  attention  as 

Allen,  biographies  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  Frank  the  philosophiclEd  novel  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  T. 

Backland,  "Malthns  and  hi8Work,"byBonar,  Hall  Caine  appeared  in  the  "Shadow  of  a 

Leslie  Stephen's  life  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  mono-  Crime." 

graphs,  including  brief  sketches  of  the  Ste-  Mrs.  Macquoid  is  responsible  for  two  books, 

phensons,  Gordon,  Turner,  and  Handel,  under  "  Louisa,"  over  her  name,  and  "  At  the  Red 

the  general  title  of  "  The  World's  Workers."  Glove,"   published    anonymously ;    and  Mrs. 

Besides  these  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  Leslie  Oliphant  two,   "Madam"    and   "The  Open 

Stephen's  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  Door,"  under  the  same  conditions.  Miss  Yooge 

of  which  several  volumes  have  appeared,  Mr.  brought  out "  Two  Sides  of  a  Shield  " ;  Ouida's 

Gillou's  biographical  dictionary  of  "English  "Othmar"   continues  the  history  of   "The 

Catholics,"  and,  among  dictionaries,  the  "En-  Princess    Napraxine,"    and     "Mrs.    Keith's 

oyolopeddic  Dictionary,"  Halkett  and  Laing's  Crime  "  and  "  White  Witch "  appeared  anony- 

"Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudony-  mously. 

mous  literature,"  a  "Dictionary  of  English  Mr.  Norris  gave  us  "Adrian  Vidal,"  a  well- 
History,"  and  Mr.  Piatt's  "Dictionary  of  Class-  written  but  not  agreeable  novel.  Mr.  F.  W. 
leal  Hindi  and  English."  Robinson  brought  out  "Lazarus  in  London," 

Ps0^. — Mr.  Tennyson  produced  one  or  two  Robert  Buchanan  "  The  Master  of  the  Mine," 

short  poems  daring  the  year,  contributed  to  Mr.  James  Payn  "  The  T^k  of  the  Town,"  Mr. 
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Farjeon  "Self-Doomed"  ^nd  "The  Saored  Kennedy  of  Benares  in  partioakr.    Mrs.  Kins 

Nugget,"  and  George  Meredith  a  really  clever  published  her  "  Diary  of  a  Giyilian's  Wife " 

book,  *'  Diana  of  the  Crossways."   Mr.  William  in  India,  from  1877  to  1882.    Mr.  Oolqnhoan 

Black's  contribation  to  the  fiction  of  the  year  wrote  of  his  experiences  "  Among  the  Shans," 

was  "  White  Heather  " ;  and  a  very  bright  and  and  Mrs.  Emily  Innes  of  "  Ohersoneee  with 

entertaining  novel,  "  Red  Ryvington,"  by  a  the  Gilding  off."    Mr.  Hare  visited  the  land  of 

new  aathor,  Mr.  Westall,  completes  the  list.  the  Mosoovite,  and  wrote  "  Home  Studies  in 

ll^l^Sy* — l^ho  most  important  event  in  this  Russia,"  Stepniak  discoursed  of  "  Russia  and 

department  was,  of  course,  the  publication  of  the  Tsars,"  Landsdell  described  his  missionary 

the  revised  Old  Testament,  illthough  this  did  expedition  into  "  Russian  Oentral  Asia,"  Mr. 

not  create  the  universal  popular  interest  that  Marvin  published  "  At  the  Gkites  of  Herat," 

was  awakened  by  the  appearance  of  the  re-  and  Vamb6ry  gave   his   views  on  the  an- 

vision  of  the  New  Testament     Edersheim's  tioipated  "Struggle  for   India."     Mr.   Hare 

"  life  of  Ohrist "  was  remarkable  for  its  evi-  added  to  his  voluminous  list  of  works  of  trav- 

dences  of  rare  learning.     The  same  author  el  "Holland  and  Scandinavia";  Mr.  Sophus 

published  a  volume  of  Warburton  Lectures  on  Tromholt  wrote  about  "  Under  the  Rays  of 

"  Prophecy  and  History  in  Relation  to  the  the  Aurora  Borealis " ;  Mr.  Richard  Lovett  of 

Messiah."    There  were  also  published  Oanon  "Norwegian  Pictures  drawn  with  Pen  and 

Fremantle's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1888  on  Pencil " ;  Major  Johnson,  traveling  from  the 

"  The  World  as  the  Subject  of  Redemption,"  Pirsus  to  Pesth,  published  "  On  the  Track  of 

and  Pfleiderer's  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1885  on  the  Orescent,"  ana  Spain  was  described  by  Mr. 

"The  Influence  of  Paul  on  the  Development  Lomas  in  "  Sketches  from  Nature,  Art,  and 

of  Ohristianity."    Dr.  Plnmptre's  "  Spirits  in  Life."     Travel    in  England  was   apparently 

Prison,"  Dr.  Martineau's  "Types  of  Ethical  confined  to  views  of  .London,  excepting  Mr. 

Theory,"  and  Principal  Tnlloch's  "Movements  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  "  Oanterbury  Pilgrimage," 

of  Religious  Thougnt  in  Britain  during  the  which  was  made  on  a  tricycle.    London  itself 

Nineteenth  Oentury,"  were  among  the  leading  furnished   good    material   in   Oount  Vasili's 

works  in  general  theology.  "  World  of  London,"  Mr.  Walford's  "  Greater 

Of  works  in  Biblical  criticism,  Archdeacon  London  "  being  the  immediate  surroundings  of 

Farnir^s  "  Messages  of  the  Books  "  should  be  the  great  metropolis ;  Mr.  Button's  "  Literary 

mentioned,  also  Dr.  Salmon's  "  Historical  In-  Landmarks  of  London,"  and  "  Society  in  Lon- 

troduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa-  don,"  which  was  published  anonymously, 

ment,"  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  "  Apostolic  Life,"  Ttawdatioiis  and  New  EdltfooBt  —  During  the 

and  Principal  Edwards's  '*  Gommentary  on  the  year  translations  of  Homer's  "  Iliad"  appeared 

First  Epistle  to  the  Oorinthians."  bv  W.  0.  Green,  H.  S.  Wright,  and  A.  S.  Way. 

Veyagw  aid  TMtcIb. — The  English  are  great  Mr.  Ormsby  progressed  with  his  translation  of 
travelers,  and  each  year  sees  from  British  tour-  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  "  The  Lyrics  of  Oamo^ns  " 
ists  the'  literary  result  of  journeys  in  all  lands,  were  put  into  English  by  Mr.  Benton.  J.  A.  W. 
Last  year  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Hunter  translated  SchilleKs  "  Wallenstein" 
The  usual  number  of  writers  on  America  did  into  English  verse,  and  0.  T.  Lyall  made  trans- 
not  come  to  the  surface,  however,  only  three  lations  of  "  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry." 
books  of  this  kind  being  noteworthy :  Mr.  New  editions  were  made  of  many  of  the 
Alexander  Stavely  Hill,  M.  P.,  published  "  An-  standard  English  authors.  Middleton's  works 
tuinn  Wanderings  in  the  Northwest,"  from  1881  were  edited  by  Mr.  Bullen,  the  poems  of  Keats 
to  1884 ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Ritchie  produced  "  To  Oan-  by  Palgrave,  and  Gray's  works  by  Mr.  Gosse. 
ada  with  Emigrants " ;  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Row-  UTEKATIIRE,  CONTlNENTALy  IN  1885.  In  its 
botham  gave  an  account  of  "  A  Trip  to  Prairie  chief  features  the  record  of  literature  on  the 
Land.'*  Africa,  even,  presents  a  better  showing  Continent,  during  1885,  is  much  the  same  as  in 
of  travel :  Mrs.  Speeay's  "  Wanderiuffs  iu  the  1884.  Books  in  the  various  departments  of 
Soudan "  took  place  seven  years  ago,  but  were  literature  have  appeared  in  about  the  usual 
not  described  until  the  interest  in  that  country  number,  and,  though  there  is  nothing  specially 
made  the  subject  popular.  Major  Ellis  brought  remarkable  of  itself  to  which  attention  is  to  be 
out  his  "  West  African  Islands,"  Mr.  Boddy  called,  yet,  amid  more  or  less  of  political  and 
"  To  Kairwan  the  Holy,"  and  Mr.  Joseph  social  disturbances,  literature  has  nourished  to 
Thomson  "  Through  Masai  Land,"  whidi  hes  a  fair  extent,  and  numerous  works  of  merit 
in  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  and  is  but  little  and  value  have  found  their  way  into  print.  As 
known.  Australia  was  visited  and  described  heretofore,  we  give  the  record  in  the  alpha- 
by  Hon.  Harold  Finch  Hatton,  in  his  "  Eight  bedcal  order  of  countries. 
Tears  of  Work,  Wandering,  and  Amusement  Mglin. — In  the  way  of  contributions  to  his- 
in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Vioto-  tory  during  the  year,  there  are  two  works 
ria  " ;  Mr.  Forbes's  "  Eastern  Archipelago ''  was  •  that  deserve  special  notice.  The  first  is  Bar- 
published,  and  Ghalmers  and  GiU  produced  on  E.  de  Ijcttenhove's  "  Les  Huguenots  et  les 
their  "  Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Guinea."  Gneux,"  of  which  the  concluding  volumes 
Mr.  Homaday  took  his  readers  with  him  to  have  been  published.  The  work  is  regarded 
India  in  "  Two  Tears  in  a  Jungle."  Mrs.  Leon-  as  containing  much  interesting  documentary 
owens  wrote  of  India  in  general,  and  Dr.  matter,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
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criticised  as  lacking  in  rigid  impartiatitj  re-  anny  in  Flanders,  has  excited  much  attention 

specting  momentous  questions  at  issue.    The  and  had  a  large  sale. 

other  work  referred  to  is  P.  Havard's  ^'  Henry       tshmli  —Bohemian  literatnre,  though  here- 
IV  and  the  Princess  de  Cond^"  which,  though  tofore  not  reckoned  as  of  mnch  account  in  our 
displaying  in  full  the  king's  discreditahle  habit  annual  survey,  deserres  a  paragraph  at  least, 
of  gallantry,  is  nevertheless  aaid  to  be  drawn  It  has  of  late  years  been  matdng  progress,  and 
from  entirely  trustworthy  sources.     M.  Na-  in  poetic  and  dramatic  productious  ttie  record 
m^he's  *^  Cours  d'Histoire  'Ni^onale,''  from  is  very  good.    Fiction  also  is  prosperous.    Smi- 
the  Roman  Catholic  stand-point,  has  reached  lovsky  and  Trebicsky,  two  of  Bohemians  best 
its  fourteenth  volume,  and  covers  part  of  the  writers,  have  recently  died ;  but  Cech,  Scliuk, 
Spanish  period  in  the  sixteenth  century.     8ev-  Ylcek,  and  others,  sustain  the  national  reputa- 
eral  volumes  have  appeared,  devoted  to  the  tion.     Illustrated   works  are  much  in  tkvvr. 
history  of  reli^ous  persecution  in  Belgium,  to  Bohemia  and  t^e  castles  and  palaces  of  Bohe- 
military  costume,  to  the  War  of  the  Austrian  mia  are  set  before  the  reader  with  both  pen 
Succession  in  Belgium,  1740  to  1748,  and  to  and  pencil,  in  highly  creditable  style.    In  ni»- 
the  ^^  Public  Finances  of  Belgium  "  since  1880.  tory,    philology,   and    philosophy,  Bohemian 
Also,  three  academicians  have  discussed  the  writers  have  done  well.    The  ^*  Bistory  of  the 
obscure  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Flem-  City  of  Prague,''  by  Tomek,  and  **The  Bistory 
ish  population  in  Belffium.    Bibliography  has  of  Moravia,"  by  JDndik,  together  with  other 
been  largely  cultivated  during  the  vear.    The  worka  in  this  department,  are  highly  praised, 
last  volumes  of  F.  Vander  Haeffhen's  *^  Biblio-  Also,  a  history  of  Bohemian  literature,  a  very 
theca  Belgica"  are  very  noticeable  for  rare  and  large  and  full  Bohemian  dictionary,  and  a  hai- 
valuable  matter.    The  Chevalier  O.  Van  Havre  tory  of  philosophy,  sive  abundant  tokens  of 
has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  remark-  spirit,  scholarship,  and  enterprise  of  Bohemian 
able  *^  Bibliographic  Li6geoiae,"  which  is  a  Mwanti,  as  well  as  of  an  appreciative  public, 
catalogue  of  all  the  books  published  in  Li^e        DcumtIl.— Although  political  troubles  have 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  all  the  been  prominent   in  Denmark,  stiU  the  book 
works  concerning  the  old  prince-bishopric  of  market  of  1886  gives  evidence  of  Hfe  and  in- 
li^ge.     Various  other  works  similu:  in  de-  terest  in  literature.     Romances  and  novela  are 
sign  and  character  have  appeared.    In  the  fine  numerous,  if  not  specially  brilliant  or  prof onnd. 
arts,  especially  painting  and  music,   H.  Hy-  New  writers  have  appeared  in  this  field  with 
man's  work  respecting  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  success,  and  the  men  of  established  reputation 
German  painters  is  particularly  worthy  of  no-  have  supplied  various  additions  to  the  novels 
tice.    Honorable  mention  also  is  to  be  made  of  and  stories  of  the  year.    T.  Lange,  V.  Bergs^, 
Vander  Straeten's  and  Gr6goir's  volumes  on  and  S.  Schandorph,  are  criticised  by  the  press 
Netherland  and  Belgian  musicians.    The  lit-  as   hardly     equaling    previous   contributions, 
eratnre  of  travel  and  colonization  is  actively  *^  Touthfbl  Love,"  by  H.  Pontoppidan,  one  of 
cultivated,  and  numerous  volumes  of  merit  the  younger  authors,  is  said  to  be  the  most  in- 
have  been  published  on  Japan,  the  Congo  State  teresting  tale   of  the  year.     Several  female 
in  Africa,  Liberia,  etc.,  together  with  travels  writers  also  have  taken  »hare  in  this  work, 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.    Moral  and  O.  M.  Mdller,  in  '*'  The  Reformer  of  Galilee," 
political  science  has  been  enriched  with  several  has  tried  to  picture  forth  the  life  of  our  Sav- 
striking  works,  such  as  J.  DelboBuf  s  **  Sleep  iour  on  earth,  and  with  about  as  much  near* 
and  Dreams,"  G.  d'Alviella's  essays  on  the  ness  to  success  as  can  be  expected  on  such 
origin  of  idolatry,  Woeste's  political,  religious,  a  topic     In    lyric  poetry  H.  V.  Kaalund's 
and  historical  sketches  and  studies,  Prins's  essay  **  Posthumous     Poems,"    and    C.    Hostrup^s 
on  penal  science,  and  Laveleye's  third  edition  of  *'  Newer  Poems  and  Songs,"  are  worthy  of  no- 
bis **  Contemporary  Socialism."    **  Young  Bel-  tice  here.    H.   Drachmann,  the  highly  gifted 
gium,"  as  noted  last  year,  is  active  and  efficient,  Danish  poet,  is    censored  by  the  critics  as 
chiefly  in  fiction,  in  which  C.  Lemonnier,  Hins,  having  aeserted   the  position  maintained  by 
and  Bodenbach  are  prominent    Notes  on  mod-  him  in  former  years.    In  the  drama  there  is 
ern  literature  are  furnished  by  F.  Nautet,  and  hardly  anything  of  importance  to  mention.  £. 
P.  de  Decker  has  written  a  Ufe  of  the  novel-  Brandes,  £.  Christiansen,  and  J.  Lange,  in  his 
ist  Hendrik  Conscience  (who  died  in  1888).  ^^  Art  and  Politics,"  have  contributed  fairly  to 
Sleeckx's  **  Literature  and  Art,"  and  Rooses's  the  drama.    The    field  of  history,  especially 
^*  Sketch  -  Book,"  are  excellent    productions.  Danish  history,  is  industriously  cultivated  by 
The  latter  treats  of  oontetaporary  Flemish  an-  Thors5e,  Bache,  Nielsen,  and  others,  and  their 
thors  and  poets,  and  gives  a  lengthened  study  contributions  are   regarded   as  valuable.    £. 
on  Taine.    F.  de  Potter  has  begun  a  history  Brandes  gives  a  lively  narrative  of  bis  experi- 
of  Ghent,  from  early  to  present  times,  and  va-  ences  and  observations  in  ^^  Berlin."   R.  Eauf- 
rious  other  contributions  to  Flemish  history  mann  portrays*^  Life  in  Paris."     Several  inter- 
have  been  published.    In  poetry  not  much  has  esdng  autobiographical  works  have  appeared, 
been  done  that  requires  mention.    Pol  de  Mont  as  also  a  goodly  number   of   new   books  of 
and  Julius  de  Geyter  seem  to  stand  foremost  travel.    In  philosophy  C.  Lange  fbmishes  a 
in  this  department.    Miss  V.  Loveling's  new  work  of  real  value,  showing  the  connection  of 
tale,  "  Sophie,"  a  vivid  picture  of  clerical  tyr^  the  emotions  with  the  physlolugical    alter»> 
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tioDS  in^  the  body.    F.  Jonffenen  writes  on  the  trilogy  with  ^*  Caliban "  and  **  Fontaine  de 

^  What  18  Troth  ?  ^'    A.  C.  Lar^en  supplies  a  Jonvence,*^  and  is  an  attempt  to  equal  and  rival 

timely  volnnie,  **  The  New  Testament  and  His-  Shakespeare.    Of  course,  Kenan  can  not  ac- 

torical  Criticism, *'  and  £.  Brandes  contributes  oomplish  anv  such  end,  but  he  uses  the  present 

to  political  economy  two  popular  treatises  called  as  the  vehicle  for  reasserting  and  emphasizing 

*^  Social  Questions."  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  not  only  in  religion. 

FruM* — ^The  death  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  na-  but  in  regard  to  the  moral,  political,  and  social 

tional  idol  in  French  literature,  is  noteworthy  problems  that  have  beset  France  since  the  sad 

as  bringing  to  a  close  a  literary  era,  that  of  waking  np  from  the  Ann6e  Terrible.    Renan 

Romanticism.    Hugo  was  long  regarded  as  the  is  not  a  bom  dramatist,  but  puts  forth  philo- 

recognized  symbol  of  French  literature ;   yet  sophical  dissertations  in  the  shaoe  of  dialogues, 

independent  critics  (like  F.  de  Pressens^)  main-  Contributions  to  history  and  pnilosophy  have 

tain  that  ^*  Victor  Hugo,  as  a  literary  power,  been  of  excellent  quality.    The  *^  Letters  of 

died  long  before  the  Pantheon  closed  its  doors  Quinet,''  the  '*  Correspondence  of  Madame  de 

over  his  pompous  obsequies.     Romanticism  in  R^musat  ^*  and  her  son,  an  anonymous  work 

France  has  ended  in  one  of  the  most  notori-  on  the  latter  vears  of  the  consulate  and  estab- 

ous  failures  ever  experienced  by  any  literary  lishment  of  the  Empire,  M.  Simon's  **  Thiers, 

school."  As  a  vivifying  influence  Romanticism  Guizot,  R6mnsat,"  are  works  of  merit  and 

has  long  been  extinct  in  France,  and  though  value.     M.  Rambaud    has  written  a  clever 

Hu2o  was  absolute  sovereign  through  exag^r-  **  History  of  French  Civilization,"  and  M.  So- 

ated  sentiment  of  deference  and  veneration,  rel  has  published  a  learned  and  important  work 

yet  criticism  is  reasserting  itself  and  its  right  entitled  "  Europe  and  the  Revolution."    The 

of  free  Judgment    There  will  be  no  attempt  critics  give  SoreVs  volume  very  high  praise, 

to  deprive  him  of  his  legitimate  glory,  but  affirming  that  nothing  since  de  Tooqueville's 

rather  a  seeking  to  draw  up  a  faithful  and  just  latest  essay  on  the  old  rMme  can  compnre 

inventory  of  what  this  great  genius  has  be-  with  it.    The  Comte  de  llartel,  in  his  *'*■  His- 

stowed  upon  his  country  and  mankind.    Nov-  toriens  Fantaisistes,"  has  reviewed  with  terri- 

els  take  the  lead  this  year,  and  Zola  stands  at  ble  severity  Thiers's  ^*  History  of  the  Consulate 

the  head  of  French  novel-writers.     His  last  and  the  Empire."    Numerous  other  historical 

work,  **  Germinal,"  is  the  most  powerful  since  essays  and  contributions  have  been  published, 

the  famous  "  L*  Assommoir."    His  imitators  and  but  we  can  not  here  go  into  details.    Several 

followers  are  very  numerous,  and  carry  out  the  volumes  on  science  and  philosophy  may  be 

realistic  scheme  of  story-telling  to  an  abomi-  named,  as  Berthelot's  **  Origin  of  Alchemy," 

nable  and  disgusting  extent.   Hundreds  of  nov-  R6ville*s  *^  Religions  of  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 

els  of  this  sort  have  appeared,  all  cast  in  the  ica,  and  Peru,"  Janet's  noble  tribute  to  the 

same  mold,  and,  while  pretending  to  reproduce  memory  of  Victor  Cousin,  Joubert's  Louis  de 

life,  systematically  repudiate  all  that  ennobles  Clermont,  Sienr  de  Bussy  d'Amboise,  in  the 

it,  all  that  illumines  the  daily  horizon,  all  that  time  of  Henry  III,  etc.   The  literature  of  travel 

warms  and  perfumes  the  atmosphere,  and  take  and  exploration  has  received  attention  from 

np  only  that  which  wounds  ana  repels,  which  Perret,  Janvier,  Tissot,  Daryl,  and  others, 

is  ugly  and  mean  and  vile.    There  are  some  flcnyuyt — The  general  literary  production  of 

signs  of  a  reactionary  spirit,  but  not  yet  to  any  1885  in  Germany  maintained  abont  its  usual 

great  extent.    What  may  be  called  psychologi-  level,  and  books  in  large  numbers  in  various 

cal  novels  are  gaining  favor.    Daudet,  Then-  departments  were  published.     In  biography 

riet,  Maupassint,  and  others  are  doing  good  the  record  is  good;  in  history,  quite  strong;  in 

service  in  this  respect.     Novels  also  of  the  philosophy  and  science,  of  small  account ;  in 

Dumas  type  are  quite  numerous,  mostly  ap-  criticism,  fair ;  and  in  fiction  and  light  litera- 

pearing  as  serials  in  t^e  newspapers  and  hav-  tnre,  rather  weak.    In  history  the  venerable 

ing  myriads  of  readers.    Poetry  presents  no  Von  Ranke  continues  his  labors,  despite  his 

record  of  success  or  encouraa^ement.    The  orit-  advanced  age,  and  still  writes  with  calm  and 

ics  are  very  severe  upon  the  productions  of  steady  vigor.    Mommseo,  the  famous  Roman 

the  year  as  being  a  triumph  of  mere  form  and  historian,  whose  work  is  well  known  by  its 

harmony  rather  than  as  indicating  living  fire  translation  into  English,  has  published  his  fifth 

from  above.    Possibly  this  judgment  is  too  volume.   This  appears  in  advance  of  the  fourth, 

severe ;  but,  as  there  is  no  dissenting  voice,  it  and  is  specially  devoted  to  the  provinces  rather 

may  be  regarded  as  substantially  correct.    Crit-  than  to  Rome  itself.    Several  noteworthy  con- 

icism  as  an  art  has  declined  since  the  death  of  tributions  to  history  have  appeared,  as  F.  A. 

St.  Beuve.    M.  Scherer,  however,  is  doing  good  Specht^s  *^  History  of  Education  in  G^ermany, 

work  in  this  department,  as  also  are  P.  Bour-  from  the  Oldest  Times  to  the  Middle  of  the 

get,  in  his  **  Essays  on  Contemporary  Psycholo-  Thirteenth  Century,"  H.  Baumgarten's  **  His- 

gy,"  and  his  **  Cruelle  Enigme,"  and  E.  Hen-  tory  of  Charles  V,"  and  A.  Huberts  compre- 

nequin,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  furnished  and  hensive  "  History  of  Austria,"  two  volumes, 

ablest  French  critic  of  to-day.    Other  names  which  bring  the  record   down  to  1437.    In 

might  be  mentioned,  but  space  does  not  per-  biography  t^ere  has  been  considerable  activity, 

mit.   M.  Renan  has  written  an  ambitious  drama,  *'  The  Life  and  Times  of  Voltaire  "  and  ^^  The 

entitled  **  Le  Prfttre  de  N6mi."    It  completes  Life  of  Rousseau  "  are  treated  of  with  care  by 
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Mahrenholtz  and  Janvier.  The  Goethe  liter-  perial  Palaces  of  Byzantinm,'*  which  is  valn- 
atare  seems  to  keep  on  growing,  and  fresh  doc-  ahle  for  the  topography  of  Constantinople  in 
nmentary  matter  of  importance  is  expected  to  the  middle  ages.  National  history  excites 
appear,  now  that  the  poet's  last  grandson  has  mnch  attention,  and  several  ahle  writers  have 
died.  H.  Dantzer  has  supplied  a  new  biogra-  devoted  themselves  to  its  illostration.  In  phi- 
phy  of  Goethe,  which  is  not  praised  by  the  lology  the  Greeks  have  shown  themselves  to 
critics.  A.  Stern  has  given  a  '^Life  of  H.  be  active  and  successfol.  G.  Chatzidakis,  in  his 
Hettner,*' a  clever  historian  of  German,  French,  *^  Studies  on  the  Modem  Greek  ldiom,'W. 
and  English  literatare  in  the  eighteenth  centa-  Sakellion,  in  an  edition  of  the  *^  Letters  of  The- 
ry,  and  Von  Renmont  has  issaed  a  valuable  odoret,'*  the  ancient  historian  of  the  Chnrch, 
"  Life  of  King  William  IV.''  In  the  realm  of  and  A.  P.  Kerameus,  in  a  first  installment  of 
poetry  A.  Meissner's  death  is  regarded  as  a  a  description  of  the  MSB.  preserved  in  the 
positive  loss.  The  product  of  the  year  has  not  Greek  East,  folly  evidence  this ;  and  other  writ- 
been  remarkable  or  encouraging.  Gensichen's  ers  have  followed  in  the  same  line.  The  phUo- 
**  Frauenlob,"  Baumbach's  ''  The  Godfather  sophical  and  educational  publications  of  1886 
of  Death,"  and  A.  von  Pntkammer's  lyric  deserving  notice  are  those  of  C.  Papamarkos, 
^'  Poems  "  are  all  that  we  can  name  here.  E.  director  of  the  Normal  School  at  Athens,  ^^  On 
von  Wildenbruch  has  followed  up  his  tragedy  the  Object  of  the  Education  of  Greek  Touth  "; 
of  *^  Harald  "  by  another  taken  from  the  history  G.  Bizyinos,  ^^  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Beau- 
and  fate  of  Christopher  Marlowe.  The  drama  tiful,  according  to  Plotinus  " ;  and  M.  Evan- 
has  merit  certainly,  but  it  does  not  equal  '*  Ha-  gelidis,  on  the  ^*  History  of  the  Theory  of  Cog- 
raid."  F.  von  Saar,  another  eminent  German  nition."  Several  valuable  works  on  education 
dramatist,  has  published  "  TbassUo,"  which  published  this  year  show  the  deep  interest  the 
has  points  of  comparison  with  Shakespeare's  nation  has  in  this  important  department.  Fio- 
"  Hamlet."  Both  the  dramas  just  named  are  tion  and  works  of  travel  seem  to  be  steadily 
said  by  the  critics  to  contain  passages  of  great  on  the  increase,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
beauty  and  force.  In  fiction,  George  Ebers,  in  issued  in  the  weekly  and  even  daily  papers, 
his  last  novel,  "  Serapis,"  occupies  again  his  Very  few  of  these,  however,  have  any  special 
favorite  field  on  the  Nile.  The  critics  point  merit,  and  none  of  them  are  at  all  likely  to 
out  the  similarity  in  this  novel  to  Eingsley's  survive  their  ephemeral  origin.  Two  or  three 
*'  Hypatia,"  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  it  plays,  a  few  poems,  and  some  fragmentary  es- 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  poetic  charm  and  pliil-  says  are  all  that  can  here  be  chronicled, 
osophical  and  religious  depth.  Novels  seem  HoUand.— Novels  of  various  sorts,  and  stories 
to  increase  in  number  as  the  years  roll  on.  of  all  sorts,  have  appeared  in  Holland  during 
^^letta,"  by  George  Taylor;  "Die  Siebalds,"  1886.  The  critics  complain  of  the  too  general 
by  W.  Jordan,  and  "  Die  Saxo-Borussen,"  by  carelessness  of  style  on  the  part  of  writers  of 
G.  Samarow,  are  among  the  few  noted  with  this  class,  and  name  but  few  novels  with  ap- 
approval.  A.  Kiellaud's  "  Fortuna,"  and  Sloet's  probation,  such  as  M.  Van  Java's  "  Miss  Camp- 
"  Sins  of  the  Fathers  "  are  also  named  as  good  bell,"  Mrs.  Westhreene's  "  Ver  Vanden  Stam," 
specimens  of  stories,  with  a  didactic,  moral  J.  Van  Woude's  "  Zyn  Ideaal,"  Ten  Bnroh's 
purpose  in  view.  In  philosophy  it  appears  as  "  Outrouw,"  etc.  Some  religious  novels  of  the 
if  the  heroic  age  of  German  philosophy  had  proselyting  description  have  been  published, 
passed  away  forever.  Some  are  anxious  for  a  and  also  stories  of  the  olden  time,  revived  by 
return  to  Kant.  Others  deny  to  Kant  all  claim  Rogge  and  Rovers,  which  contain  pleasing 
of  originality.  Constant  attempts  at  new  theo-  types  of  courage,  piety,  and  earnestness.  Poet- 
ries of  knowledge  and  cognition  are  made,  in  ry  flourishes  in  tne  sonnets  of  W.  Prins  and 
connection  with  Kant's  "Critique."  Schubert,  the  *' Panopticum "  of  Mallinckrodt  Also,  in 
Brodbeck,  and  Glogau  deserve  especial  men-  Kate's  **  De  Nieuwe  Kerk,"  which  tells  of  the 
tion  here.  Drobisch  and  Dietrich  also  are  foundation,  history,  etc.,  of  the  church  in  Am- 
named  in  this  connection.  F.  Todl's  "  History  sterdam,  this  being  to  Holland  much  like  what 
of  Ethics  "  is  pronounced  to  be  valuable,  as  is  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  England.  Transla- 
also  C.  Werner's  "  History  of  Italian  Philoso-  tions  from  the  English  have  found  favor.  Bur- 
phy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  gersdyk  is  rendering  Shakespeare's  plays  into 
Greees. — Notwithstanding  the  serious  disturb-  Dutch  with  success,  and  Le  Comte  has  repro- 
ance  of  this  year  in  eastern  Europe,  in  which  duced  Tennyson's  '^  Guinevere  "  in  excellent 
Greece  had  its  full  share,  considerable  Intel-  style.  Numerous  new  ventures  in  periodical 
lectual  activity  has  been  displayed,  and  a  fair  literature  have  been  made,  which  promise 
literary  production.  In  history  the  publics-  much  that  may  or  may  not  be  realizea.  His- 
tions  have  been  quite  numerous.  C.  Sathas  tory  has  received  fair  attention  in  its  various 
has  brought  out  the  sixth  volume  of  his  great  subdivisions.  Dutch  India,  Borneo,  Amster- 
collection,  **  Monumenta  Histories  Hellenicn,"  dam,  etc.,  have  given  rise  to  valuable  works, 
and  also  a  monograph  on  the  Greek  Stradiotes  An  exhaustive  history  of  the  newspaper  press 
in  the  west.  M.  Dimitsas  has  published  a  in  Holland  has  been  brought  out  by  R.  Van- 
**  History  of  Alexandria  from  its  Foundation  till  der  Menlen.  B.  HuSt,  in  ''The  Land  of  Rem- 
the  Arab  Conquest."  A.  Paspastis  has  writ-  brandt,"  describes  the  unique  character  of  the 
ten  a  very  interesting  volume  on  **  The  Im-  Dutch  school  of  painting,  the  greatest  glory  of 
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Holland  in  the  seventeenth  oentniy.    Ohorch  hooks  have  heen  printed,  although  the  sale  is 

history  also  and  theology  have  called  forth  very  limited.    The  reading  pnhlio  is  not  large, 

several  eioellent  hooks.     A  new   annotated  yet  anthors  are  ihcreasiDg  in  nninber,  and  write 

edition  of  Bredero's  works  has  marked  the  rapidly  and  consequently  imperfectly.    ^*  What 

three-hundredth  anniversary  of  that  distin-  is  most  absolutely  necessary  for  Italian  litera- 

gnished  poet  and  dramatist    Yiotta's  **  Lexi-  ture,''  says  an  able  critic,  "  is  that  the  reading 

con  der  Toonkunst  *^  is  completed.    New  and  public  should  increase,  and  the  reason  why  this 

cheap  editions  of  some  of  the  dasnc  Dutch  public  is  so  small  is  that  the  averajre  of  cultiva* 

writers,  as  Potgieter,  Mrs.   Bosboom,  Huy-  tion  in  the  nation  is  low ;  add  although  many 

gens,  etc.,  have  been  printed.  reforms  have  been  introduced  into  the  system 

Hnguy*— The  national  exhibition  of  Buda-  of  oublic  instruction,  this  system  has  been,  and 
Pesth  (from  May  1  to  Nov.  4,  1885)  occupied  stilt  is,  very  little  adapted  to  improve  matters.'' 
the  people  of  Hungary  so  fully  this  year  that  Periodical  literature  seems  to  nourish  well,  on 
the  outcome  in  new  publications  is  meager  the  whole,  and  historical  societies  are  doing 
and  unsatisfactory.  Oharles  Keleti  published  good  work  in  gathering  materials  for  a  history 
a  volume  on  the  eoonomioo-political  condition  at  some  day  of  literature  and  art,  and  of  politic 
of  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Balkan,  which  cal  life  and  progress.  Essavists  are  quite  nu- 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Historical  merous,  but  are  not  regarded  as  equal,  in  style 
researches  have  not  been  wholly  neglected,  of  and  matter,  to  those  of  England  and  Germany, 
course.  The  '^Monnmenta  Yaticana  Hunga-  Two  may  be  named  here:  A.  d'Ancona,  who 
ri»"  (1807-11,  and  1524-'26)  contain  valuable  has  published  a  second  series  of  literary  es- 
historical  materiid.  Also  the  '*  Oodex  Anda-  snys,  said  to  be  remarkable  for  critical  acumen 
vagensis,"  voL  iv  ri840-'46),  and  several  mon-  and  felicity  of  expression ;  and  E.  Masi,  in  a 
ographs.  Salomon^s  ^  History  of  Buda- Pesth  "  volume  giving  life-like  portraits  of  people  and 
is  pronounced  to  be  of  superior  excellence;  things  as  they  existed  in  former  days.  These 
three  volumes  have  been  issued  thus  far.  Less  and  other  volumes  are  made  up  of  articles  col- 
important  works  are  M.  L.  Feh^rpataki's  histo-  lected  by  the  writers  from  journals  and  ro- 
ry  of  ''The  Royal  Chancery  in  the  Time  of  the  views,  a  practice  that  prevails  largely  in  oth- 
Arpads,''  **  Hungarian  Historical  Biographies,"  er  countries.  P.  G.  Molmenti's  *^  Studies  in 
eto.  Arohttology  has  secured  some  attention.  Venetian  Art "  have  reached  a  third  edition. 
W.  Lipp  has  published  '*  The  Sepulchral  Fields  Ttfduoci  has  written  well  on  Oliristopher  Co- 
of  Keszthely,"  reaching  back  to  a  period  be-  lumbus;  and  M.  Minghetti,  the  statesman,  has 
fore  historical  record.  M.  0.  Piuszky  has  produced  an  admiraUe  book  on  Raphael  and 
brought  out  the  '^  Masterpieces  of  Goldsmiths*  nis  works.  Zanella,  the  poet,  has  published 
Work.*'  Two  or  three  good  books  on  jurispru-  a  short  study  of  ItaJian  literatare  in  the  last 
denoe  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  G.  WenzePs  century,  which  is  said  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
'*  On  the  HuuMrian  Oivil  Law  before  1848,"  subject  In  poetry  little  or  nothing  has  been 
A.  Pulszky's  '^  Principles  of  Law  and  Politioal  accomplished,  and  the  poetic  spirit  in  Italy 
Philosophy,"  eta  Philology  offers  nothing  of  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  vagueness  and  torpor, 
special  moment,  and  light  literature  hardly  Novels  have,  as  usual,  been  abundant,  ana  in 
an V thing  better.  G.  Osiky  has  produced  a  two  respects  deserve  to  be  noted:  first,  the 
capita]  drama,  **  The  Black  Point,"  and  M.  A.  moral  tone  is  good,  not  sensual  like  Zola^s  and 
Berczik  has  obtained  general  applause  for  his  his  followers ;  second,  there  is  a  strong  dispo- 
cfaarming  comedy,  **  The  Queen  of  the  BaU."  sition  to  seek  for  snbjecte  in  Italian  life  and 
Among  novelists  M.  M.  Jokai  maintains  his  experiences.  Critics  speak  in  high  terms  of 
supremacy.  The  critics  call  him  **  The  Giant  Prof.  Barzellotti^s  worx  on  David  Lazzaretti, 
of  Hungarian  Literature."  Other  writers  have  a  man  of  the  people,  and  believing  himself  to 
done  well,  however,  as  P41fy,  Szatm&ry,  and  be  the  apostle  of  a  religious  and  catholic  re- 
Miksz&th ;  and  two  or  three  ladies,  Mrs.  Gyar-  vival.  The  work  displays  ability  of  superior 
mathi,  in  her  novel,  *^The  Young  Priest";  order,  and  is  written  in  a  very  attractive  style. 
Mrs.  H.  Beniczky,  in  her  tales,  *^  The  Mystery  It  is  probably  the  best  book  published  in  Italy 
of  Fate,"  '*  Born*  in  the  Dust,"  eto.  Hunga-  in  1885.  Two  distingaished  authors  have  died, 
rian  sawmU  and  patriots,  while  deploring  the  viz.,  T.  Mamiani  and  A.  Maffei.  both  of  them 
light  results  of  1885,  claim  that  tne  country  above  eighty  years  old.  M.  Amari,  however, 
is  advancing,  if  not  fast,  yet  surely,  in  her  edu-  though  very  aged,  is  still  living,  and  has  brought 
catiooal  progress,  and  will  in  the  near  future  out  a  new  edition  of  his  **  Vespri  Siciliani," 
hold  higher  rank  in  European  literature.  which  appeared  over  forty  years  ago.    It  is  an 

Italy* — ^The  literature  of  Italy  for  1885  pr^  admirable  book,  and  the  author  has  revised  and 

sents  a  surprisingly  barren  aspect.     Hardly  improved  it. 

anything  has  appeared  which  can  be  praised  Kanrajt — ^The  literary  record  of  Norway  for 

as  a  work  of  art,  or  as  adding  to  the  reputa-  1885  is  not  brilliant  or  important,  but  rather 

tion  or  possessions  of  the  country.    Perhaps  tome.    The  chief  writers  of  note,  Ibsen,  Kiel- 

this  is  due  to  the  intense  devotion  which  Italy  land.  Lie,  BjOrnson,  have  been  either  wholly 

has  manifested  in  securing  political  unity,  hop-  or  mostly  siWnt.  Among  novels  Mrs.  A.Skram's 

ing  meanwhile  for  a  literary  revival  to  follow  **  Constance  Ring  "  is  written  with  ability,  but 

the  attainment  of  that  great  result.  Numerous  is  pronounced  by  the  critics  to  be  rather  coarse 
VOL.  xzv.— 86    A 
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and  defective  in  several  respects.  As  it  is  a  applanse,  and  S.  Rzewski  two  pieces,  **  The 
first  venture,  better  work  may  be  expected  in  Optimists "  and  '^  Dr.  Faostina,*^  which  are 
the  futare.  Jonas  Lie  has  made  a  colieotion  of  said  to  be  marked  by  excessive  peasimism. 
some  of  his  best  stories,  entitled  ^*  Eight  Tales,"  There  is  no  new  production  in  lyric  poetry, 
most  of  which  are  striking  and  abound  in  The  year  has  been  marked  by  translations  and 
interest,  with  a  realistic  tendency.  Eristofer  republications  of  old  works.  History  is  limited 
Janson,  who  is  settled  as  a  minister  in  Micne*  to  some  biographical  contributions,  such  as 
apolis,  Minn.,  has  published  '^The  Saga  of  the  Ealinka^s  ''Life  of  General  Chlapowski,'^  Wid- 
Prairie,"  giving  sketches  of  life  and  experience  man's  **  Life  of  F.  Smolka,"  etc.  *'  The  Stat- 
of  Norwegian  settlers  in  the  Northwest.  Nov*  utes  and  Privileges  of  the  City  of  Craoow" 
elettes  have  become  very  fashionable  in  Nor-  have  been  printed.  Esthetic  and  historical 
way,  and  this  year  have  been  very  abundant,  criticism  presents  a  better  record.  R.  Chmie- 
P.  K.  Johnsen,  E.  Eristofersen,  J.  W.  flood,  lowski  has  produced  an  exhaustive  work,  viz., 
and  others,  have  embarked  in  this  kind  of  ^'Polish  Female  Writers  of  the  NineteenUi 
literature,  and  with  good  success.  Two  con-  Century,"  compiled  with  learning  and  skill. 
tributions  to  the  drama  have  been  made :  H.  Biegeleieen's  lesthetic  and  literary  study  on 
one,  by  B.  BiCmson,  entitled  **  Geography  and  ^'  Pan  Tadeusz  "  of  Mickiewicz  is  marked  bj 
Love,"  which  is  highly  praised  and  has  been  great  industry  and  no  little  acnteness.  Other 
produced  on  the  stage  with  applause;  the  writers  have  published  monographs  of  value, 
other,  by  H.  Jaeger,  entitled  ^*  An  Inheritance,"  Y.  Crsjewski  has  written  a  history  of  Bohe- 
which  is  well  written  but  is  not  thought  to  be  mian  literature  and  executed  his  task  well, 
the  equal  of  BjOmson's  drama.  O.  A.  Oever-  RuHla. — Literature  this  year  in  Russia  has 
land^s  '^  Illustrated  History  of  Norway  "  gives  suffered  severely  by  the  ravages  of  death  among 
results  of  research  and  study,  and  is  written  in  native  authors.  Such  men  as  Ternofski,  Pro- 
clear  popular  style.  The  first  volume  is  com-  fessor  of  Russian  History  at  the  Eiev  Acade- 
pleted.  J.  B.  Halvorsen's  ^^  Dictionary  of  Nor-  my,  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  and  Eistiakof- 
wegian  Authors  "  is  advancing,  but  slowly,  hav-  ski,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  University 
ing  reached  only  the  letter  D  in  five  years,  of  Eiev,  and  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Bus- 
Among  other  historical  works  may  be  named  sian  bar,  have  been  taken  away ;  as  have  also 
here  T.  Blanc's  ^*  History  of  the  Norwegian  Count  Ouvaroff,  devoted  especially  to  archs- 
Stage  " ;  D.  Bchnitler's  ''  General  History  of  ology  and  paleeontology,  and  author  of  several 
War,"  vol.  iv:  Pruf.  Lieblein^s  **01d  Egyptian  valuable  works  in  this  department,  and  Prof. 
Religion " ;  also,  a  collection  of  lectures  and  Eostomarof,  eminent  for  genius  and  learning, 
studies  on  art,  by  Prof.  L.  Dietrichson,  a  pro-  and  distinguished  for  his  contributions  to  his- 
lific  and  able  writer.  In  philosophy  tiie  aged  tory.  To  these  may  he  added  the  namee  of 
Prof.  M.  J.  Monrad  has  sent  forth  ^*  A  Treatise  Prof.  Eavelin,  able  and  active  on  all  questions 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion " ;  and  a  young  of  the  day,  and  Senator  Ealatchef,  of  Mos- 
writer,  A.  LCcken,  has  tried  his  hand  upon  cow  University,  famous  for  his  labors  in  con- 
*'  A  Critical  Study  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Lo^c."  A  nection  with  Russian  jurisprudence  and  archie- 
new  mescal  review  has  been  established,  and  ology.  The  4)opu1ar  and  favorite  Russian  aati- 
Henry  George's  '^  Prepress  and  Poverty "  has  rist,  Stchedrin,  has  been  very  active  this  year, 
been  issued  in  a  translation.  and  has  done  good  service.  Count  L.  Tolstoi, 
PtIawL — ^The  novel  seems  to  take  the  lead  the  great  Russian  novelist,  has  published  two 
in  Poland  at  present.  Kraszewski,  though  charming  tales,  and  described  his  wanderings 
advanced  in  years,  depicts  contemporary  so-  among  &e  dwellings  of  the  destitute  in  Mos- 
cial  life  with  a  practiced  hand,  and  also  illus-  cow.  This  latter  was  much  read,  and  made  a 
trates  Polish  history  in  a  scries  of  admirably  deep  impression,  but  the  Government  forbade 
drawn  pictures.  J.  T.  Jez  (*^  Milkowski ")  is  its  being  printed  for  public  use.  Grigorivitch 
distinguished  as  a  delineator  of  the  South  has  issuecf  a  charming  novelette,  ^*  The  Mounte- 
Slavs  and  Polish  peasantry.  Madame  Oezeszko  banks  of  Philanthropy."  M.  Eorolenko  is  a 
uses  topics  of  the  day  with  much  skill,  such  new  author,  and  indicates  possession  of  high 
as  enlightenment  of  die  peasantry,  the  Jewish  order  of  ability  in  novel-writmg,  and  M.  Munv- 
question,  etc.  Jan  Law  is  noted  as  the  witti-  lin  has  attacked  with  great  energy  the  looae 
est  of  Polish  humorists,  and  is  also  a  man  of  morals  of  the  aristocracy.  M.  Oufspenki  also 
deep  observation.  The  writers  of  novels  are  deserves  to  be  noted  for  his  able  and  effective 
very  numerous  nnd  exhibit  much  talent,  such  ^^  Sketches  of  Russian  Life."  In  poetry,  M. 
as  J.  Zachariasiewicz.  £  Lubowski,  M.  Baluski,  Nadson  and  M.  Frug,  both  disciples  of  Nekra- 
J.  Rogosz,  etc.  The  novelette  is  growing  in  fa-  sof,  have  published  poems  on  tne  social  ouea- 
vor  in  Poland.  The  newest  school  of  writers  tions  of  the  day,  which  are  highly  praised  by 
manifests  a  naturalistic  tendency,  and  tales  the  critics.  Ostrofski  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
after  the  manner  of  Eraile  Zola  begin  to  ap-  who  has  contributed  to  Russian  dramatic  po- 
pear.  The  publications  of  A.  Dygasinki  and  etry  this  year.  History  and  cognate  subjects 
Madame  Zapolska  are  favorably  named  in  this  received  much  attention  in  1^.  Eorsch^s 
c(mnection.  In  dramatic  literature  nothing  of  *^  History  of  Universal  Literature  "  oontinnea 
much  note  has  appeared.  E.  Zalewski  has  its  course  toward  completion.  Vols,  xvi  to 
brought  out  a  comedy,  '*  Friebe,"  with  much  xix  have  been  published,  bringing  the  record 
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down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    There  photo-litho-zincographic  process)  of  the  con- 

haTe  also  appeared  vols,  zzxiv  to  xxxvi  of  ^e  temporaries  of  Pacheco,  the  celebrated  painter 

*^  Memoirs  "  of  the  Rusdan  Literatare  Section  of  the  Seville  school.    These  range  between 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  Prot  Porfiriefs  1592  and  1645,  and  with  the  brief  biographi- 

**  History  of  Russian  Literature,^'  vol.  ii ;  M.  cal  notices  furm  a  work  of  rare  interest  and 

Tchinko's  '^  Studies  of  Contemporary  Russian  valne.    The  Royal  Academy  of  History  has 

Poetry  *' ;  '*  Complete  Works  and  Correspond-  published  two  essays,  one  on  Columbus  and 

dence  of  Pletne^*^  containing  valuable  material  Pinzon,  the  other  on  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Vice- 

for  study  of  Russian  literature  in  the  early  part  roy  of  Naples,  1616-^20.    Both  monographs 

of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  Mine.  Shitof's  were  written  by  Capt.  Don  C.  F.  Duro,  and 

"Reminiscences,*'  which  give  an  interesting  are  regarded  as  worthy  additions  to  historic 

account  of  Tourgutiniefs  mother  and  his  early  lore.     Various  other  contributiona  to  history 

life  and  training.    Prof.  Uovayski  has  brought  have  been  published,  such  as  R.  Villa's  "  Italy 

out  vol.  ii  of  his  "  History  of  Ru98il^"  covering  from  the  Battle  of  Pavia  to  the  Sack  of  Rome  " 

the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  work  n625>'27) ;  Pella's  "  History  of  the  Ampur- 

of  fair  merit  for  popular  use.    Prof.  Antono-  oan'';   Acevedo's  '^Historical  Essay  on  the 

vitch  has  pnblishea  **  Monographs  on  the  Hift*  Asturias  " ;  a  new  edition  of  Contrera's  "  De- 

tory  of  Western  and  Southern  Russia,"  a  work  scription  of  Granada  and  its  Moorish  Antiqui- 

of  great  accuracy  and  reliability.    The  history  ties  " ;  together  with  Galdo's  *""  National  £pi- 

of  the  serfs  and  serfdom  has  received  careful  sodes,"  vol.  viii,  handsomely  illustrated.   Galdo 

treatment  from  M.  Semefslri.  Various  personal  is  also  a  novelist  of  considerable  repute,  and 

memoirs  of  prominent  men,  as  Count  Tolstoi,  has  published  lately  "Lo  Prohibido."    Other 

Eoshelef,  Pirogof,  and  others,  have  appeared,  novels  are:  "Sotileza,"  by  Pereda;  ''ElCisne 

and  are  eqnaUy  interesting  and  valuable  for  de  Vilamorta."  by  DoQa  Bazan ;  *^  The  Ezecu- 

the  uses  of  history.    In  social  science  Mme.  tioner's  Daugnter,^' by  Castellanos;  '^Antonia 

Efimenko's  "  Researches  into  the  Life  of  the  Fuertes,"  by  the  Marquis  de  Figueroa,  etc 

People,"  and  Prof.  Loutchisky's  '*  Collection  Most  of  the  novels  of  the  year  are  but  indiffer- 

of  Materials  for  a  History  of  Communal  Prop-  ently  praised  by  the  critics.    What  is  caUed 

ertr  in  South  Russia,"  are  regarded  as  timely  **  folk  -  lore "  has  met  with  much  favor  in 

and  important.     Two  statistical  works  have  Spain,  such  as  ^'Folk-Lore  Catala,"  two  vol- 

been  published  dnrins  the  year :  one,  '*  The  umes,  *'  Cuentos  y  Leyendas  de  Galicia,"  *^  Cu- 

Finances  of  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  entos  de  Alcantara,"  *' Folk -Lore  Gallego," 

by  M.  Blioch,  four  volumes;  the  other,  by  M.  etc.    Also  *' Leyendas  Moriscas,"  traditional 

Brjeeky,  which  deals  with  *'  The  Debts  of  the  stories  principally  founded  on  the  Koran  and 

Russian  Government."    This  latter  is  particu-  preserved  by  the  Moriscos.    In  poetry  Cam- 

larly  interesting  and  instructive,  in  view  of  the  poaroor  has  issued  three  new  poems,  whioh 

tremendous  pressure  of  debt,  almost  to  bank-  well  sustain  his  high  reputation.    Nufiez  de 

ruptcy,  whicn  weighs  down  the  Russian  Em-  Arce  has  published  a  new  edition  of  his  **  Gio- 

fire  and  people.  In  economic  science  Prof,  rias  Nacionales,"  and  Selga  has  produced  more 
vanioukof  has  furnished  an  excellent  volume,  charming  ^'  New  Loose  Leaves."  Numerous 
clear,  exact,  well  written.  M.  Kablukof  has  other  contributions  to  poetic  literature  have 
dealt  with  '^  The  Agricultural  Labor  Question  "  been  made  by  younger  poets.  Dramatic  art 
very  satisfactorily.  Prof.  Tanjui  has  published  seems  to  be  on  the  decline.  Excepting  one 
two  volumes  of  *^  Essays  and  Studies  "  on  this  new  drama  by  Echegaray,  and  one  comedy  by 
subject,  gathered  from  various  periodicals  and  Campoamor,  hardly  anything  has  been  pro- 
worthy  of  preservation.  In  legal  science  M.  dnced  but  short,  light  pieces,  of  no  particular 
DrlPs  **  Infant  Criminals "  is  a  remarkable  moment.  Three  new  volumes  have  appeared 
book,  and  discusses  carefully  an  important  of  Mticpherson's  translation  of  Shakespeare, 
topic.  Also,  Prof.  Mourointzofs  pamphlet  In  the  way  of  dictionaries,  grammars,  and 
^^  What  is  meant  by  Legal  Dogma? "  and  Prof,  philological  works,  there  has  been  a  good  sup- 
Eavielin's  excellent  work,  **  Outlines  of  the  ply  this  year,  such  as  a  new  edition  of  the 
Legal  Relations  arising  out  of  the  Inheritance  Koyal  Academy's  *^  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
of  Property,"  indicate  the  ability  and  spirit  of  Language,"  Rodriguex  and  Martin's  '^Novisimo 
the  Russian  bar.  Other  subjects,  philosophy,  Diccionario  Castellano  Harm6nimo  Ortogri- 
military  history,  travels,  etc.,  have  occupied  fico,"  etc.  Moral  and  political  nciences  have 
their  usual  place  in  Russian  literature,  in  1885 ;  received  due  attention,  and  a  number  of  valu- 
but  with  this  general  notice  we  must  here  close  able  works  have  been  published  in  their  inter- 
our  record.  est,  such  as  *^  Transactions  of  the  Academy," 
Spall*— Internal  troubles  have  weighed  heav-  Castelar's  ^^Discursos  ParUmentarios  y  Poll- 
ily  upon  Spain  during  1885— earthquake!),  chol-  tioos,"  Perojo's  **  Politica  Colonial,"  Pelago's 
era,  death  of  the  King,  etc. — yet  literature  has  '^  Historia  de  las  Ideas  Esteticas  in  Espafia," 
not  been  neglected  or  unfruitful.  About  three  Aorta's  study  on  '^  The  Idea  of  Right,"  as  con- 
years  ago  was  begun  the  publication,  in  month-  tained  in  the  old  Spanish  proverbs  and  ro- 
ly  parts,  of  **E1  Libro  de  Refratos  de  Francisco  mances,  etc  We  may  further  note  that  re- 
Pacheco."  It  has  now  reached  completion,  and  prints  of  older  writers  are  quite  numerous, 
contains  sixty-two  portraits  (reproduced  by  the  that  a  new  fortnightly  review  has  made  its 
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appearance  at  Seville,  and  chat  joamalisin  is    place.    Prof.  Nyblom  has  pabliBhed  an  easay 
increasing  in  activity  and  force.    On  the  whole    commemorating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftietli 
the  ontlook  for  Spanish  literature  is  good.  anniversary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  oele- 
SwedMk — As  in  several  European  countries^  brated  in  1885.    F.  Hedberg  has  made  another 
so  in  Sweden,  the  novel  takes  rank  over  other  contribution  to  his  previous  work  in  1884  on 
branches  of  literature.    Among  those  named  Swedish  actors.    A  very  elegant  work  of  art 
with  favor  in  this  line  are  a  lady,  nam  de  also  appeared  this  year,  containing  reproduo- 
j)2«fiM  Ernst  Ahlgren,  who  makes  a  <^5i«<  with  tions  of  paintings  by  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
romantic  sketches  of  life  entitled  ^*  Money  " ;  Norwegian  painters.    Miss  Ellen  Fries  (the 
T.  Hedberg,  in  a  character- sketch,  *^  Johannes  only  woman,  by-tbe-way,  in  Sweden,  who  has 
Karr  " ;  6.  Nordensvan,  in  his  *^  Figge,*'  based  the'degree  of  Ph.  D.)  has  recently  published  a 
on  artistic  life ;  Mrs.  A.  Agrell,  in  n  volume  of   pamphlet  containing  researches  into  primary 
novelettes,  etc.    In  poetry   Count  Snoilsky,  female  education  in  France,  made  for  the  bene- 
who  is  the  most  eminent  of  living  Swedish  fit  of  like  education  in  Sweden.    Two  popular 
bards,  has  published  an  historical  puem,  '*  The  works  on  national  economy  have  appeared, 
White  Lady,"  in  the  Acts  of  the  Swedish  and  an  account  of  the  law  procedure  in  £ng- 
Academy.    The  younger  authors  have  been  land,  which  is,  it  appears,  Qnite  diverse  fr%m 
busy  this  year.    Strindberg,  head  of  the  nat-  that  prevalent  in  Sweden.    This  last  volume  is 
uralistic  agitation  in  Sweden  for  some  years,  by  Q.  Fahlcrantz,  who  has  studied  the  subject 
is  settled  in  France,  but  has  published  a  vol-  during  residence  in  England,  and  also  presents 
ume  of  novelettes,  *'  Utopias  in  Real  Life,"  in  matter  of  interest  and  value  for  the  ccoisidera- 
which  he  paints  vividly  the  evils  of  war,  etc.  tion  of  his  countrymen. 
In  the  drama  Mrs.  Edgren  has  sent  forth  a  UNJISIlNi*    State  fiavemwat — The  follow- 
play,  ^*  How  People  do  Good,"  which  the  crit-  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
ics  charge  with  leaning  too  much  toward  so-  Governor,  Samuel  D.   McEnery,   Democrat; 
cialism  and  the  like.   The  well-known  Swedish  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  Knobloch;  Sec- 
humorist,  Sigurd,  has  made  a  happy  hit  in  his  retary  of  State,  Oscar  Arroyo;  Treasurer,  E. 
''Swedish  Peasant  Homes."    H.  Wran6r  has  A.  Burke;  Auditor,  O.  B.  Steele;  Attomey- 
also  presented   **  Pictures  from  the  Peasant  General,  M.  J.  Cunningham ;  Superintendent 
Life."    To  the  same  class  of  literature  belong  of  Public  Education,  Warren  Easton ;  Raster 
Chicot's  ^'  In  Rocking-Chairs  and  Sofa-Cor-  of  Lands,  J.  L.  Lobdell ;  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
ners,"  and  **  Our  Plucked  Ones,"  by  a  teacher  ricnlture  and  Immigration,  W.  H.  Harris.    Ju- 
at  Lund,  who  well  understands  his  subject,  diciary.  Supreme  Court :  Chief- Justice,  Edward 
This  latter  volume  is  capitally  illustrated  by  Bermudez;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  T.  Poch6, 
drawings  executed  by  an  eminent    painter,  Robert   B.  Todd,  Thomas  C.  Manning^  and 
Bruno  Li](jefors.    In  history  has  been  pub-  Charles  E.  Fenner. 

lished  a  new  volume  of  C.  G.  Styife's  **0on-  Gcnenl  StattodcB. — ^At  the  time  of  the  oeasion 

tributions  to  Scandinavian  History  from  For-  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  April  SO, 

eign  Records"  (1604-'20).    F.  F.  Carlson  has  1808,  the  population  was  49,478.  The  Govem- 

brought  out  the  second  volume  of  his  history  ment  receipts  for  1803  were  $848,000,  and  the 

of  Charles  XII,  and  C.  T.  Odhner  has  begun  expenditures  $700,000.    In  1802  the  province 

the  publication  of   his  historv  of  Gustavns  produced  8,000  pounds  of  indigo,  20,000  bales 

III.      In  philology  Almkvist  has  issued  the  of  cotton,  5,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5,000  casks 

second   volume  of  '*  Die  Bischari  Sprache,"  of  molasses,  and  200,000  pounds  of  loaf-sugar 

containing  a  Bish&ri-German  and  a  German-  were  refined.    The  exports  were  40.000  tons, 

Bish&ri  vocabulary,  with  an  index  of  Arabic  arrival  of  vessels  256,  departures  265.    Over 

words  used  by  the  author  in  explaining  the  1,200  sugar-houses  are  in  operation  with  im- 

Bish4ri.    Autobiography   is   represented    by  proved  machinery.    The  average  annual  prod- 

'*  Memoirs  of  G.  F.  Gyllenborg,"  two  volumes,  net  is  260,000  to  800,000  hog&eads  of  sugar 

and  ^'Memoirs  of  Foreign  Diplomatists  from  and  over  16,000,000  gallons  of  molasses     The 

the  Swedish  Court,"  two  volumes,  by  ScsBvola  rice-crop  is  about  800,000  barrels;  the  cotton- 

(1.  e.,   an  association  of  authors).    W.  Berg-  crop  of  the  State  is  from  500,000  to  600,000 

strand^s  **  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  bales. 

Scandinavian  Union  "  deserve  mention  in  this  PrtMbttlai  CaamitiiB. — The  first  Prohibition 

connection.    The  history  of  literature  was  not  State  Convention  ever  held  in  Louisisna  met 

much  cultivated  this  year.    H.  Schttck,  of  Up-  in  Shreveport  on  Aug.  19.    It  resolved — 

sala,  has  begun  a  detailed  history  of  Scandina-  ««  ^.  ...  ^^^^^«„.  ,.  „^„  «o,*5«„  .«^  «^«.«w^ 
..:<.«  1:4.^.. A...  r-  au  !•  X  j  X  ^1.  lliftt  tni8  movement  is  non-partiBan  ana  non-sec- 
vian  literature  from  the  eariiest  days  to  the  tarian  in  character,  and  aeeka  oAlv  to  enli«t  the  aotiT* 
present,  and  Robinson^s  ^^  Realists  and  Ideal-  co-operation  of  all  patriotio  and  law-abiding  eitisena, 
ists,"  and  Hanson's  ^^  Literary  Silhouettes,"  without  regard  to  race  or  party,  hoping  thereby  to  sc- 
are contributions  in  the  same  line.  Prof.  Nor-  cure  the  hearty  support  of  all  temperance,  benevolent, 
denskiOld  has  published  a  large  scientific  work  ^tt^^^^SST^'"'^'  "*  ^  «iipp««ion  of 
for  popular  use,  entitled  "  The  Second  Dickson 

Expedition  to  Greenland."    WrangePs  *^  Ser-  A  State  Executive  Committee  of  one  from 

vians  and  Bulgarians  "  and  Dr.  Munthe*s  ^'  Let-  each  congressional  district,  and  three  at  large, 

ters  from  Naples "  deserve  mention  in  this  was  constituted,  which  was  instructed  to  me- 
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morialize  the  Legifllatare  to  change  the  word- 
ing of  the  local- option  act  bo  as  to  make  it  the 
daty  of  the  police  janes  of  the  several  parishes, 
whenever  requested  hj  petition  of  citizens,  to 
submit  the  question  of  license  to  the  votes  of 
anj  pariah,  either  bj  wards  or  by  the  parish 
as  a  whole,  and  if  at  an  election  by  wards 
the  miyority  of  the  total  vote  oast  be  in  fa- 
vor of  prohibition,  the  same  shall  be  in  force 
in  air  the  wards  of  the  pariah  for  twelve 
months. 

The  convention  declared  in  &vor  of  temper- 
ance education  in  the  public  schools,  and  in- 
structed the  Executive  Committee  to  memori- 
alize the  State  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the  traffic  in  iutozicantd  within  two 
miles  of  any  school-house  or  church,  except  in 
the  case  of  incorporated  cities  or  towns. 

CNps. — We  present  a  summary  of  the  sugar- 
crop  of  Louisiana  by  years,  from  Bouchereau's 
statement.  The  years  are  not  calendar,  but 
close  with  the  final  disposal  of  the  crop : 

TSAR.  HMi. 

1874 11<,867 

1875 144«14S 

187S 1<»^ 

isn WJfll 

1078 218,881 

1879 108,911 

1880 S19L8U 

1881 192,989 

1889 941,990 

1883 8il,51S 

The  cotton-crop  of  1885  is  placed  at  611,850 
bales,  raised  on  1,022,700  acres.  The  rice-crop 
of  the  year  mach  exceeded  in  quantity  any 
previous  one,  but,  owing  to  bad  weather  and 
tack  of  labor  in  harvest,  the  quality  was  infe- 
rior. The  following  were  the  receipts  at  New 
Orleans  to  the  close  of  the  year: 


YEAR. 

1804 10«887 

1866 18,070 

18M 41,000 

1807 87,047 

180S 84,950 

1809 87,000 

1870 144,881 

1871 198,401 

1679  108.S90 

1878 89,488 


■loiiPTa 

■--1—        « 

ss 

TodAto 

000,000 

808,000 

40.000 

At  MOM  data  bat  jmt 

99,000 

Hill  jmi'b  exoeai 

808,000 

18,000 

its  entire  mass  wherever  tested  it  has  been 
found  identical  in  character  and  purity.^^ 

Iron  has  recently  been  discovered  in  north- 
western Louisiana.  The  iron  country  is  an  ex- 
tensive district  running  in  a  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  direction  from  Arkansas  into 
Texas.  At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
district  the  iron  is  being  worked  profitably. 

New  Orteiu  Ceaalttee  if  Om  Boiiedr^In 
May  a  Citizens^  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
was  organized  in  New  Orleans,  representing 
both  political  parties  and  all  classes  of  citizens. 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  declares  that, 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  municipal  affairs  in 
New  Orleans,  the  persons  who  have  subscribed 
the  paper  have  formed  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation for  the  following  objects: 

To  maintain  the  parity  of  the  ballot. 

To  seciire  the  nomiiuitioa  and  election  of  proper 
candidates  for  ofiloe. 

To  bring  to  punishment  those  who  have  been  fcmitj 
of  election  frauds,  maladmSnistiution  in  oflloe,  or  mis- 
approfviatioa  of  the  public  ftmds. 

To  oppoee  olgectionable  le^lation.  and  to  aid  in 
procuring  such  as  may  promote  the  puolic  wel&re. 

To  advocate  and  promote  a  public  service  baaed  upon 
eharactor  and  capability  only,  and  with  a  proper  ten- 
ure of  ofllce. 

To  advocate  and  promote  an  improved  and  non- 
pardaan  administration  of  the  public  schools. 

To  obtain  a  fair,  honest,  and  equal  assessment  of 
proper^. 

TatauM  Taifmlty. — Classes  in  drawing  and  a 
manual  training-school  have  been  established 
by  this  institution.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents is  510,  distributed  amone  the  schools 
as  follows:  High-school  210,  college  50,  law- 
school  26,  medical  school  280,  university  8. 

ExpfottlMfc— The  Worid's  Industrial  and  Cot- 
ton Centennial  Exposition  was  formally  dosed 
on  June  1.  On  Nov.  10  the  North,  Central, 
and  South  American  Exposition  was  opened. 
This  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Expo- 
sition of  last  year. 

CattMhlMe.— The  cotton-trade  of  New  Or- 
leans for  the  past  two  years  is  shown  below : 


About  178,800  barrels  of  cleaned  rice  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year  at  the  same  date.  Estimating 
what  remains  in  the  country  yet  to  arrive  at 
105,000  sacks  rough,  we  shall  have  a  total 
crop  of  892,800  barrels  of  cleaned  rice,  com- 
pared with  previous  years  as  follows: 


ITEIIS. 


i8«u'8«. snjm 

1884-'85 808.(H)0 

1888-*84. «7,000 

Salt  aad  Irtik^Petite  Anse,  or  Salt  Island,  is 
185  miles  by  raU  west  of  New  Orleans,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  New  Iberia.  More  than 
100  hands  are  employed  in  the  salt-works  on 
this  island.  The  daily  shipments  are  from  100 
to  250  tons.  The  American  Salt  Company 
claim  that  in  Petite  Island  '^  there  is  in  eighty 
to  the  level  of  our  present  floor,  one  hundred 
feet,  a  solid  body  of  salt  45,788,000,000  cubic 
feet,  which,  at  125  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  is 
^ual  to  2,858,625,000  net  tons;  and  through 


Groportheniilt«dStitas 

OroM  reoetpts  st  New  Orlasns . 
Per  cent  gross  receipts  st  New 

OriesDS  to  crop  of  Uolted  States. 
Transit  psssing  through  New  Or- 

lesos. 

Per  cent,  of  truMit  to  gniss  re- 

oelnts  St  New  Oriesns   

Number  bales  hsodled  Id  presses 

of  New  Oriesns 

Per  cent  crop  United  8tstes  r»* 

eelved  snd  fold  In  New  OrlesDS. 


1884-»85.    1883-'84. 


iK7oa.itt 

1,007<8S7 

ni,740 

41%, 

984,667 

17«/,. 


^7la.aoo 

1,709,881 

»•/!• 

008,008 
1,108,379 


Wi'io 


LVTHERAIIS.  The  statistics  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lntheraa  Chnroh  in  America  for  1885  show 
an  increaae  of  250  pastors,  280  congregations, 
and  60.000  communicant  members;  or  a  net 
increase,  according  to  the  German  Almanac, 
of  126  pastors,  234  oongreirations,  and  40,806 
communicant  members.  The  figures  of  the 
various  statisdcians  still  differ,  owing  partly  to 
the  diversified  methods  employed*  bnt  chiefly 
to  the  sources  of  information.  The  following 
are  the  figures  of  a  few  of  the  best  authorities: 
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Sjiiodi* 

Mhrirt... 

57 

8,884 

6.768 

56 

8,708 

6,770 

bi 

4,018 

6,864 

59 

8,864 

7,045 

57 

8.717 

7,087 

*'DorLuthexiach6£«l«ndar''(AlleDtown) 57  8,884              6.768              912.742 

"Ohorch  Almanac*' (PhiladelphU) 56  8,768              6,770               Stt^l 

"^ErangvlioalLathexui  Almanac*' (Oolambiu) bi  4,018              6,864              880,787 

^'Luthoran  Almanac'' (FhUadeiphia) 59  8,864              7,045              911,2«T 

*'BtaU 8  Lutheran  Year-Book"  (Lancaster) 57  8.717              7,087              88S,S08 

There  are  at  present  under  the  sapervision  of  arj  operations,  and  has  lately  sent  a  man  to  the 

Lutherans,  twenty-one  theological  seminaries,  Gantnr  station. 

twenty-tbar  colleges,  twenty-nine  academies  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  re- 
and  high-schools,  eleyen  young  ladies*  semina-  ceipts  for  two  years  amounting  to  |46,984; 
ries,  and  forty-seven  benevolent  institutions,  expenditures,  $42,688.11.  The  number  of 
The  periodicals  include  89  English,  55  German,  separate  missions  that  received  aid  from  the 
21  Norwegian,  8  Swedish,  1  Finnish,  and  1  board  was  87,  and  the  number  of  missiona- 
Icelandic.  A  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  ries  employed  97.  These  missions  are  distrib- 
various  synods  and  general  bodies  composing  uted  in  Canada,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District  of  CoJum- 
given  in  the  table  on  page  551.  Only  two  of  the  bia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Hllnois,  Ken- 
general  bodies  held  conventions  during  the  year,  tucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 

Geiienl  8yii«d  (N»rth)« — This  body  held  its  thir-  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wyo- 
ty-second  Biennial  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  ming.  Thirty  eight  new  missionaries  were 
Pa.,  May  27  to  June  2, 1885.  There  were  pres-  add^,  twenty-one  of  them  being  in  entirely 
eat  at  this  convention  178  clerical  and  lay  del-  new  fields.  The  great  want  for  this  growing 
egates,  representing  28  district  synods  and  878  work  was  men  for  the  ministry.  The  Board 
ministers,  1,460  congregations,  and  184,840  of  Church  Extension  reported  receipts  amount- 
commuuicant  members.  This  Dody  has  under  ing  to  $77,806.92.  The  assets  of  the  board  are 
its  control  five  theological  seminaries  or  de-  $105,505.81,  and  its  liabilities  $44,867.61.  The 
partments:  At  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  41  students ;  Board  of  Publication  reported  net  assets 
Hartwick,  N.  T^8 ;  Springfield,  O.,  9 ;  Selins-  amounting  to  $68,088.91,  and  the  sales  for  the 
grove,  Pa.,  12 ;  Chicago,  III.,  4;  three  colleges —  year  ending  March  81, 1886,  amounted  to  $47,- 
at  Gettysburg,  Springfield,  and  Carthage ;  four  250.60.  During  the  past  two  years  twenty- 
academies  ;  four  young  ladies^  seminaries ;  and  eight  new  publications  have  been  issued.  The 
one  orphans*  home,  at  Loysville,  Pa.  board  was  instructed  to  secure  at  the  earliest 

Rev.  M.  Rhodes,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  practicable  time  the  preparation  and  publica- 
was  elected  president.  The  attention  of  the  tion  of  a  *'  Cydopeedia  of  Lutheranism,'^  and  to 
Synod  was  given  principally  to  the  considera-  encourage  the  preparation  of  commentaries 
tion  of  its  benevolent  enterprises  and  boards,  by  Lutheran  authors  on  the  various  books  of 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  re-  Scripture  for  the  use  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
ceipts  for  two  years  amounting  to  $60,576.72,  ers,  as  well  as  of  historical  works  and  litera- 
te which  is  to  be  added  a  bdance  on  hand  ture  in  general,  for  the  promotion  of  general 
of  $7,161.10.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  information  respecting  tne  Lutheran  Church ; 
period  were  $60,814.16.  The  contributions  of  also  to  publish  a  concise  popular  history  of 
the  881  woman^s  missionary  societies,  with  a  the  General  Synod,  to  be  issued  in  German^ 
membership  of  9,525,  amounted  to  $18,825.98,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  English, 
of  which  $9,602.50  was  received  by  the  Board  The  Parent  Education  Society  reported  the  ro- 
of Foreign  Missions  for  use  in  the  Guntur  and  ceipt  of  $2,880.80,  and  the  expenditure  of  $2,- 
Muhlenberg  Missions.  The  ladies'  societies  569.50.  The  Historical  Society  reported  that 
support  two  zenana  workers  in  the  India  Mis-  arrangements  were  effected  by  which  the  so- 
sion.  The  Children's  Foreign  Missionary  So-  ciety  expected  soon  to  possess  an  almost  com- 
ciety  contributed  $4,887.64.  The  missionary  plete  array  of  American  Lutheran  literature, 
operations  at  and  around  Gtmtur,  India,  and  The  committee  on  common  order  of  serv- 
Muhlenberg,  Africa,  were  reported  as  being  ice  for  English -speaking  Lutlierans  reported, 
in  a  fiourishing  condition,  the  former  embrao-  through  Rev.  G.  tJ.  Wenner,  orders  for  morn- 


evangelist,  16  catechists,  67  village  preachers,  was  imanimously  adopted: 

2  zenana  missionaries.  2  native  helpers  in  ze-  That  the  Genend  Synod  has  learned  with  great  sat- 

nana  work,  6  Bible  and  tract  colporteurs,  8,518  isfaction  that  its  committee  of  J»»^S'«2SfJ!?fl  J^ 

K<>,^4^{.<^    ^^A    Q  QRQ   ^^mmnnfAdnf    tnamKaM  oommittee*  of  the  General  CouDoil  aud  Gencial  ByDod 

h^*i^    V^^    ¥^^   communicant   members,  g^^^^   ^^^  ^j^^  arrangement  of  a  common  ordir  of 

6,127  Sunday-school  pupils,  and  2,781  pupils  Jorvioe  for  Engliah-BpSiking  Lutherans,  has  reached 

in  the  other  schools,  with  147  teachers.     The  a  harmoniouB  and  unanimoua  agreement  with  thoee 

African  Mission  reported  2  ordained  and  1  un-  committees;  that  it  approves  of  the  work  of  &e  com- 

ordained  ^^^^-^f^J^^^P^^^  ^^^^^  ^S^Z''^^fn^r.^o'S:'A^^^^ 

and  81  communicant  members.    The  General  ^^  ^  authorized  to  publish  the  oompler^xi  aerrioe 

Synod  (South)  has  for  the  past  few  years  co-  for  the  use  of  the  chuitshes,  provided  the  other  two 

operated  with  the  General  Synod  in  its  mission-  bodies  adopt  it. 
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SyMi  (SMth^—This  bodj  held  its 
fourteenth  Biennial  Convention  in  1884  (see 
'' Annual  Oyolopflodia  *'  for  1884).  The  next 
convention  will  be  heJd  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  in  Maj, 
1886.  The  General  Synod  (South)  embraces  six 
district  synods  and  140  ministera,  287  congre- 
gations, and  18,587  oommnnicant  meml^rs. 
There  are  within  the  borders  of  this  body  one 
theological  seminary  at  Newberry,  8.  C.  (4 
students);  four  colleges — Salem,  Va.,  Mount 
Pleasant^  N.  C,  Newberry,  S.  C,  and  Dallas, 
N.  0. ;  five  academies,  and  five  young  ladies* 
seminaries. 

CScMiil  Ceodlr— The  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  Ameri- 
ca held  its  eighteenth  Annual  Convention  in  St. 
John's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  15-27,  1885.  Representar 
tives  were  present  from  all  the  synods  iu  con- 
nection with  the  Council,  except  the  Texas, 
holston,  Tenn.,  and  German  Iowa.  The  Coun- 
cil is  composed  of  ten  synods  in  regular  con- 
nection, and  two  synods  sending  delegates  with 
privilege  of  debate,  but  not  of  voting.  These 
twelve  synods  number  976  ministers,  1,802 
congregations,  and  255,471  oommnnicant  mem- 
bers. There  are  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Council  three  theological  seminaries,  at  Phila- 
delphia, 68 students;  Rock  Island,  111.,  37;  and 
Mendota,  HI.,  87;  five  colleges — AUentown, 
Greenville,  Pa.,  Ruck  Island,  Mendota,  111., 
and  St.  Peter,  Minn.;  six  academies;  fourteen 
orphans' homes ;  one  asylum  for  aged ;  six  hos- 
pitals ;  one  deaconess  institute  in  Philadelphia, 
and  one  immigrant  mission. 

Prof.  A.  Spaeth,  D.  D.,  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. The  Committee  for  Foreign  Missions  re- 
ported a  prosperous  condition  of  the  mission- 
field  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  among  the 
TeluguB,  India.  During  the  year,  the  senior 
missionary,  Rev.  H.  C.  Schmidt,  was  in  Ameri- 
ca, while  Rev.  Poulsen  was  laboring  at  Saroul- 
ootta,  and  Rev.  Dietrich  had  charge  of  the 
schools  and  congregation  at  Rajahmundry,  the 
principal  station,  and  a  general  oversight  of  the 
entire  mission.  During  the  year.  Rev.  William 
Groenning,  of  Sohleswig,  Germany,  son  of  a 
former  distinguished  missionary,  was  called  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission-schools.  There  are 
in  this  musion  five  ordained  missionaries,  two 
wives  of  missionaries,  two  native  ordained 
pastors,  five  evangelists  and  catechists,  and 
sixty-one  teachers.  In  the  mission  ther^  are 
59  schools,  with  1,104  pupils.  The  mission 
numbers  842  communicant  and  1,705  baptized 
members.  The  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$15,028.51. 

Tlie  home  -  mission  work  of  the  Council  Is 
intrusted  to  three  committees — ^English,  Ger- 
man, and  Swedish.  In  noting  this  part  of  the 
General  Councirs  work  it  must  be  said  that 
each  of  the  district  synods  is  engaged  in  mis- 
sion-work within  its  own  territory,  and  that 
the  English  and  German  Committees  only  at- 
tend to  such  work  as  lies  beyond  the  bounds 
and  ability  of  these  synods.   The  Swedish  Com* 
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loittee,  howeyer,  reports  the  work  of  the  Swe-  partly  to  ante-Reformation  tames  and  partly  to 
diah  Augustana  Synod.  The  English  Commit-  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnriea. 
tee  reported  fitteen  stations,  with  seven  mis-  SynMlical  CMtecMCt — This  body  held  its  tentii 
sionanes,  in  niinois,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Da^  Biennial  Convention  in  1884.  (See  "  Annual 
kota.  Their  expenditures  were  $4,106.98.  The  Oyclopflodia  "  for  1884.)  The  next  convention 
German  Committee  reported  that  their  work,  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Midi.,  Angast.  1886. 
like  that  of  the  English  Committee,  was  in-  This  body  embraces  five  district  synoos,  and 
creasing  so  rapidly,  the  field  extending  so  enor-  1,080  ministers,  1,482  congregations,  and  278,- 
mously,  and  the  demands  on  the  committee  250  communicant  members.  It  has  nnder  its 
were  so  many,  tliat  the  means  at  hand  were  control  three  Uieological  seminariee  at  St  Lou- 
totally  insufficient.  The  first  seven  candidates  is.  Mo.,  99  students ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
from  the  institution  at  Kropp,  Germany,  ar-  Springfield,  HI. ;  five  colleges,  six  academies, 
rived  during  the  year,  and  places  were  assigned  and  twelve  benevolent  institutions, 
them.  The  contributions  for  the  German  work  Order  cf  Senrleet — ^In  1879  the  General  Synod 
amounted  to  $5,928.07,  of  which  the  committee  (South)  proposed  to  ^e  Ckneral  Council  the 
expended  $5,792.09.  At  the  same  time  the  propriety  of  the  preparation  of  an  order  <^ 
report  of  the  Proseminary  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  public  worship  for  the  use  of  all  English-speak- 
was  submitted,  showing  that  institution  to  be  ing  Lutherans.  The  General  Coundl  consent- 
doing  a  great  and  important  work ;  also  a  re-  ed  to  co-operate  in  this  work.  "  provided  that 
quest  from  Lutheran  pastors  in  Bavaria,  Ger-  the  rule  which  shall  decide  all  questions  aris- 
many,  desiring  to  establish  an  institution  for  ing  in  its  preparation  shall  be,  the  common  con- 
the  preparation  of  young  men  to  enter  the  sent  of  the  pure  Lutheran  liturgies  of  ibe  six- 
Philadelphia  Seminary  and  engage  in  the  Ger-  teenth  century,  and,  when  there  is  not  an  en- 
man  work  in  America.  tire  agreement  among  them,  the  consent  of  the 

The  Swedish  Commit4:ee  reported  a  large  largest  number  of  those  of  the  greatest  weight.*^ 
number  of  missions  in  nearly  all  the  Western  The  General  Synod  (North)  was  also  invited 
States  and  Territories  and  in  the  New  England  to  co-operate.  Committees  were  appointed  by 
States.  The  contributions  for  this  work,  dur-  the  three  bodies  to  prepare  suitable  orders  ii 
inn:  the  year,  amounted  to  $11,015.82.  The  service.  The  representatives  of  the  three  corn- 
report  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  aid  mittees  held  a  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
is  required  from  the  Council  to  establish  Eng-  April  17  to  21, 1884,  and  **  unanimously  agreed 
lish  missions  among  the  Swedes.  In  prosecut-  in  the  determination  of  the  constituent  parts^ 
ing  their  work,  the  three  committees  expend-  and  the  order  of  a  full  normal  Lutheran  serv- 
ed, during  the  year,  $20,914.84.  This,  to^eth*  ice."  The  joint  committee  met  in  the  Phila- 
er  with  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work  delphia  Seminary,  Mav  12  and  18,  1886,  to 
in  India,  makes  a  total  for  missions  of  $85,-  consider  and  take  final  action  on  the  general 
988.35.  principles  agreed  upon  and  the  order  outlined 

Among  other  matters  of  importance  brought  a  year  ago. 

before  the  Council  were  reports  on  ministerial  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  joint  coixunittee 

acts  and  common  order  of  service  for  English-  must  be  reported  to  the  general  bodies  represented  in 

speaking  Lutherans.    The  common  order  of  »^    No  order  of  service  cjn  be  made  brndi^Mi  the 

S^^^^  «#4.^«  «  fk^^n^i^  A\^^^«^\^^  ».A<i  ««««;  congreganons,  and  no  part  of  a  aervioe  should  be  used 

service,  after  a  thorough  disouwion,  was  unani-  an/iolger  tUn  it  serves  to  edification.    The  full 

mously  adopted,  as  far  as  the  jomt  committee  Lutheran  sernoe  shall  be  ftunished,  with  all  its  pio- 

had  prepared  it,  and  the  committee  was  con-  visions,  for  all  who  wish  to  use  it.    If  at  any  time  or 

tinned,  with  instruction  to  complete  the  work  V^  the  vae  of  the  fall  service  is  not  desired,  it  is  in 

as  soon  as  possible.    Of  the  ministerial  acts,  the  ^''*''?  ^^'^^T^^y  ^{?^  ^^a^^^?^  "^  ^  i 

oo  »^/vu  fw  |p/Doi^A«7.    ^*  •'"^  »"»*"ow^*ic».  WW,  vuv  Bunpier  service  may  be  provided  and  used,  m  whieh 

forms  for  infant  and  adult  baptism,  connrma-  only  the  principal  parts  of  the  service,  in  their  oider, 

tion,  and  confession,  were  adopted.  are  contained. 

The  work  of  the  Ministeriuin  of  Pennsylva-  The  following  was  agreed  to  be  the  order  of  the  va- 

nia  of  erecting  larger  buildings  in  West  Phil-  ^ous  partsof  the  morning  servioe^v  the  general  coo- 

«^^i»i.;«   «^-   ♦!.«   Tn>^«i^/^««T  Q^^i^^,^   ™-  *6nt  of  the  largest  number  and  most  influential  of  the 

adelphia  for  the  Theological  Seminary  was  Lutheran  lituigies  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  to  which 

heartily  approved,  and  the  synods  were  urged  the  committee  propose  various  additions  as  being 

to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  speedy  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  our  time.    The 

completion  of  this  work.     A  happy  incident  titles  in  itftlics  indicate  the  normal  Lutheran  service; 

connected  with  thi.  convention  of  the  Oonncil  ^^^  i^Tl^^^n.^'^nrt^TT. 

was  the  choral  service  under  the  title  of  the  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc    TheConfesaionofShH 

''  Church  Year,^'  ^ven  by  Lutheran  choirs,  in  and  Absolution.    IniroU,    KvrU.    Gloria  in  Eieti- 

the  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  Broad  and  «»,  or  hymn.    OolUet.    EpidU    AUelma,  or  hymn. 

Arch  Streets.    The  ancient  vesper  service  of  q^'    &^  ^SJSw^T^KwSlar^SSto' 

the  Church,  with  its  antiphons,  psalmody,  les-  til^Si  CmL^nU,    Wc!^of^'Si<m.  Lord'"^ 

sons,  and  canticles,  formed  the  mam  part  of  Jhtyer,  AantuDeL  IHdribution,  ColUeto/Tkml*' 

the  service,  short  Scripture  lessons  connect-  givtng,    JfeMdietum,    For  the  evening  service  the 

ing  the  diflferent  sections  and  announcing  the  ©id  vesper  service  was  adopted.    The  ouUine  U  as 

theme  for  each  8««on  of  tbe  church  ye«-,  from  S^'i-ST  t^^?:^Z.'^^r^ruX 

Advent  to  the  last  things  m  the  last  Sundays  af-  Cantide.    Prayer,  ^edicamus,  or  hymn.    Bene- 

ter  Tnmty.    The  musical  selections  used  belong  diction. 
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Both  the  General  Goanoil  and  the  General  published  in  1580,  as  true  aodaeiiptiiiildeTelopiiiAiito 

Synod  (North)  have  adopted  the  report  of  the  ^^  ,^«  dortjines  taught  in  tht  AugBbuiv  Conteaioo, 

JoiDtoomrmtteeaafaraBitisoonipreted.    The  ^dm^rf^  harmony  ot  one  «id  tKe  same  puni 

General  Synod  (South)  has  not  yet  taken  ao-  O^^et  and  u4Vf».-0utwani  expranuon  of  acriptural 

tion  with  reference  to  the  matter,  not  having  unity  of  the  synods  oonoerned ;  mutual  strengthening 

a  meeting  in  1886.  hi  ^^  ^ud  confession;  unification  of  all  Lutherans 

proposition  was  made  by  members  of  the  Ln-  Jg  books  of  worship,  liturgies,  theological  seminaries, 

theran  Ohoroh  in  the  South  to  hold  a  Church  charitable  insticudons,  inmiigrant  misnions,  foreign 

Diet  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  more  missions,  and  important  home-misaioQanr  operationa. 

general  organic  union  among  theLutheran  itw«^.-lto  powers  shall  be  onljr  of  en  advisoiy 

••nA^«  {»  *k«  a^..i.k  .«.A,vA.i.  kL.^^  /^»  ♦i*^  ^^«  "U^d  recommendatory  chamcter  m  all  matters,  except 

synods  m  the  South,  properly  based  on  Uie  con-  .^^  „     ^^.^  ^  ^e      ^,^  interests  or  opJrBtioS 

feasions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ohurch.  of  the  churoh,  as  already  indicated.    In  regaid  to 

The  proposition  was  very  generally  favored,  these,  it  sluill  be  invested  with  such  powen  as  the 

and  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Salis-  •y.uods  composing  it  may  delate  to  it.    In  its  oper- 

bury,  N.  0.,  Nov.  12.    The  North  Carolina,  TS^J^u^I't  ''i^^^rl^.r^  ttf SSJ^JfJ^nn 

Tennessee,  Sonth  Oarolma,  Virginia,  South-  .jau  oonuin  nothing  that  is  in  conflict  with  this  basis 

western  Virginu,  Qeorgia,  and  Holston  Synods  ofnnioii. 

sent  delegates.   There  were  twentr-three  oleri-  m.   tv  *       i    j  *       v   •*  iv    *    tv    _ 

oal  and  nine  lay  delegates  and  ftw  oommis.  J^f  ^f:  ^}'''>^  ^  •ubmit  this  to  the  re- 

sioaets.    The  Biy.  A.T  Brown,  D.D.,  of  the  ^'T*  dwtnct  synods  tor  ratification.    The 

Holston  (Tenn.)  Synod,  was  elected  president  ^^  ^^'t^^  "LSi" "' k*  "m \*^''"'1^^" 

The  resolt  of  the  labow  of  the  oommittee  ap-  ^^  ''^±  ^?,''?^  ^  *°°'^  ^  ^"^it 

pointed  to  formolatii  a  basis  of  union  was  tfie  "»«>?«  ^^  ^'^^  ;P«^»  «*°"^"^  ^  •«'ffio»ently 

^.-    -  V®,  n_  .     ,   ™.     „  ,    fl-^  _       ..  the  Georgia  Synod,  have  ratified  the "  Basis  of 

(hf^mnonal  JSmm.— 1.  The  Holy  Soriptures,  the  TTninn  »»           ^   ''^ 

bispind  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ^"liV""           ,  t^-           •      a       j   v          i     v  i j 

the  only  standwd  of  doctrine  and  church  discipline!  -^^^  several  Norwegian  Synods  have  also  held 

8.  As  a  true  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  several  conventions  during  the  year,  in  the  in- 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  legfud  to  matters  of  faith  terest  of  a  closer  union ;  but  no  organization 

^^^S^'^'^^S^'^^''^^^?i^'^^^^^^n'^  b^  yet  been  effected.    The  four  Norwegian 

the  Nioene,  and  the  Athanasum  deeds,  and  the  Un-  t^^^^A^  ;«*^,^4.^  ««  ♦!»;-  ^^^^^^,^^  n.,^K^. 

altered  Augsburg  Confessiou  of  Faith.    Also  the  ^^^?  .*°^'^®®^  J°  *^**  movement  number 

other  symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  Lntherwi  368  ministers,  1,097  congregations,  and  117,154 

Church,  viz. :  the  Apology,  the  Smalcidd  Articles,  the  communicant  members. 

Smaller  and  Larger  Catechisms  of  LuAer.  and  the  The  Lutheran  Ohurch  in  all  portions  of  the 

wS^Stf'  ^oncord,  wnsistingof  tfie  Emb      and  jj  numbers,  according  to  the  latest  statis- 

Full  Dedaration,  as  they  are  set  forth,  defined,  and  ^       ae^rA       •   .  7^       S*  -no       --wo"  o.«va»- 

published  m  the  Christian  Book  of  ConoordTOT  the  ^<»>  26,452   ministers,  88,698  congregations, 

symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  LutheFanChuxoh,  and  47,451,186  members. 

M 

■cCLEUiAI^  QBOBflE  VUITINI,  an  American  do  he  cleared  away  the  obstacles  from  in  front 
soldier,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  8, 1826 ;  died  of  IMllow^s  assaulting  column ;  at  Mesicalcin^ 
in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  29,  1885.  HIb  father  he  advanced  so  eagerly  in  making  a  reconnais- 
was  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  one  of  the  found-  sance  that  only  the  prompt  action  of  his  com- 
ers of  Jefferson  Medical  Ck>llege.  He  was  edu-  rades  saved  him  from  capture;  at  Gontreras, 
cated  at  home  and  in  private  schools  until  1840,  while  he  was  posting  batteries,  two  horses 
when  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylva-  were  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  finally 
nia.  In  1842  he  entered  the  MUitary  Academy  knocked  down  by  a  grape-shot  that  stmck  the 
at  West  Point,  and  was  graduated  in  1846,  hilt  of  his  sword.  At  the  San  Oosme  gate,  in 
standing  second  in  his  class,  which  was  one  of  the  assadt  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  made  his 
the  largest  that  ever  left  the  Academy,  and  way  with  his  miners  through  the  walls  of  a 
whicli  numbered  among  its  members  Stone*  block  of  adobe  houses  to  the  rear  of  a  battery 
wall  Jackson,  Pickett,  Orouch,  Reno,  Foster,  that  commanded  the  gate,  and  in  the  eager- 
Maury,  and  Stoneman.  He  stood  first  in  geol-  ness  of  his  advance  feU  into  a  ditch  and  nar- 
ogy  and  engineering.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  rowly  escaped  dn>wning.  He  was  breveted 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers;  but  first  lieutenant,  Aug.  20,  1847,  for  gallant  and 
the  Mexican  War  was  in  progress,  and  he  was  meritorious  conduct  at  Gontreras,  and  after- 
ordered  to  aid  in  organizing  a  company  of  ward  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
sappers  and  miners.  duct  at  Molino  del  Rey.    The  latter  honor  he 

He  sailed  for  the  seat  of  war  with  this  com-  declined,  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  action^ 

mand  in  September,  1846.    At  the  siege  of  but  he  accepted  the  same  brevet,  Sept  18, 

Vera  Gruz  he  was  active  in  engineering  work  18i7,  for  gallant  and  meritorions  conduct  in 

nnder  Gapt.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  was  highly  the  capture  of  Mexico.    He  was  made  second 

eommended  in  official  reports.    At  Gerro  Qot"  lieutenant,  April  24, 1847. 
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He  was  ordered  to  West  Point,  June  22,  signed  to  the  command,  with  headquarters  at 
1848,  and  became  director  in  field  labors  and  Cincinnati,  near  which  a  camp  of  instmction, 
instmctor  in  the  bayonet  exercise.  While  at  Camp  Dennison,  was  formed.  On  Maj  14, 
the  Academj  he  prepared  a  lectare  on  Napo-  1861,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
leon^s  campaign  of  1812,  famished  various  esti-  and  on  the  advice  of  (ren.  Scott,  he  was  corn- 
mates  for  the  chief  engineer,  and  in  1849-50  iiiis8ioned  migor-general  in  the  regular  armj. 
adapted  from  the  French  of  Gomard  a  ^'Mana-  The  Confederate  attempt  to  suppress  the  re- 
al of  Bajonet  Exercise,"  which  was  made  part  sistance  of  the  Union  people  of  West  Virginia 
of  the  system  of  instruction,  on  the  recom-  to  the  secession  movement,  and  to  break  the 
mendation  of  Gen.  Scott.  In  1851-'62  he  was  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  brought  on  the 
assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of  Fort  first  regular  campaign  of  the  war,  which  was 
Delaware.  Earlj  in  1852  he  accompanied  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  Under  the  orders 
Capt  R.  B.  Marcj  on  an  expedition  to  tbe  of  Gen.  R.  £.  Lee,  Col.  Porterfield  took  posses- 
Red  nver.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  sion  of  Grafton,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and 
engaged  as  senior  engineer  in  surveying  the  began  burning  bridges  and  destroying  the  road, 
rivers  and  harbors  of  i'exas.  In  the  spring  of  On  May  26,  1861,  McClellan  ordered  two  regi- 
1858  he  reported  to  Gov.  Isaac  L.  Stevens,  of  ments  to  cross  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  and  two 
Washington  Territory,  who  had  been  put  in  others  at  Parkersbnrg,  both  detadiments  to 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  northern  route  for  concentrate  by  rapid  marches  upon  Porterfield 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  was  detailed  at  Grafton.  That  officer  was  wamt-d  in  time 
to  examine  the  western  part  of  the  proposed  to  withdraw  to  Philippi,  fifteen  miles  south- 
line,  through  the  Cascade  mountains  to  Puget  ward,  but  two  converging  columns  sent  after 
Sound.  His  report  forms  part  of  the  first  vol-  him  from  Grafton  fell  upon  him,  June  8,  and 
nme  of  Government  reports  on  the  *^  Pacific  routed  his  force  completely.  As  a  resiidt  of 
Railroad  Surveys."  July  1,  1858,  he  was  made  this  preliminary  struggle,  a  convention  of  dele- 
first  lieutenant.  In  the  summer  of  1854  he  gates  from  about  forty  counties  of  Virginia  met 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  on  a  secret  mis-  at  Wheeling,  June  11,  repudiated  the  acts  of 
sion  to  determine  upon  the  best  site  for  a  gov-  the  State  government,  and  formed  a  provision- 
ernment  coaling-station.  He  chose  the  bay  al  government,  thus  beginning  the  movement 
and  promontory  of  Samana,  on  the  northeast  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  State, 
coast  of  Hayti.  On  his  return  he  was  engaged  On  June  22,  McClellan  moved  his  headquarters 
on  special  service  in  collecting  railroad  statis-  to  Parkersbnrg,  and  thence  to  Gratton ;  and 
tics  for  the  War  Department,  and,  having  been  about  the  same  time  the  Confederate  General 
made  captain  of  cavalry,  March  8,  1855,  he  Garnett  arrived  at  Beverly  and  made  arrange- 
was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jeffer-  ments  for  holding  the  paf>ses  at  Laurel  Hill  and 
son  Davis,  to  go  to  Europe  in  1855-^56,  during  Rich  mountain,  which  he  described  as  *'  the 
the  Crimean  War,  with  Mig.  Delafield  of  the  gates  tothe  Northwestern  country."  Replaced 
Engineers  and  Maj.  Mordecai  of  the  Ordnance  Col.  Pegram  with  a  regiment  and  nx  guns  in 
Department,  to  report  on  the  miHtary  systems  the  pass  at  Rich  mountain,  and  took  position 
of  Europe  and  suggest  improvements  in  the  or-  in  the  pass  at  Laurel  Hill  himself,  with  about 
ganization  of  the  Unitea  States  Army.  His  three  regiments,  leaving  a  detachment  at  Bev- 
report  on  "The  Armies  of  Europe''  was  pub-  erly.  McClellan  pushed  forward  part  of  his 
lished  by  order  of  Congress  in  October,  1861.  force  from  PhUippi,  threatening  the  latter  po- 

On  Jan.  16,  1857,  he  resigned  his  comniis-  sition,  while  he  himself  advanc^  with  thereat 

sion  and  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  on  Rich  mountain,  by  way  of  Buckhannon, 

Central  Railroad.    In  the  beginning  of  1858  aiming  at  Beverly,  witii  the  demgn  of  cutting 

he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  road,  and  off  Garnett  from  his  base  at  Staunton.    On 

assumed  general  charge  of  its  business,  taking  July  9  he  reached  Roaring  creek,  two  miles 

up  his  residence  in  Chicago.    In  1860  he  mar-  from  Pegram's  intrenched  camp.    After  a  re- 

ried  Miss  Ellen  Marcy,  daughter  of  Capt.  R.  B.  connaissance  the  next  day,  showing  that  a  di- 

Marcy ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  rect  assault  could  only  be  made  at  great  coKt, 

President  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  he  sent  Gen.  Rosecrans,  July  11.  at  that  offi- 

and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  lived  at  cer's  suggestion,  to  the  crest  of  tne  mountain 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  with  a  strong  detachment,  designing  to  attack 

When  hostilities  began.  Gov.  Dennison,  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  rear.  Rosecrans,  after 
Ohio,  called  upon  him  to  aid  in  organizing  the  a  toilsome  march,  encountered  a  small  body 
volunteers  of  that  State.  He  went  to  C<3um-  of  tlie  enemy  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
bus  at  once,  and  entered  upon  the  task,  and  defeated  it,  and  then  rested.  Pegram,  seeing 
on  April  28,  1861,  under  an  act  of  the  Legisla-  the  Union  troops  in  front  and  rear,  spiked  bis 
ture  for  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  guns  and  retreated  northward  along  the  mount- 
State  troops  otner  than  militia,  he  was  com-  ain  to  join  Garnett  at  Laurel  Hul ;  but  that 
missioned  mtyor-general  of  Ohio  militia  vol-  general  had  fallen  back  to  Leedsville  on  the 
unteers.  May  8,  1861,  the  States  of  Ohio,  In-  first  news  of  Pegram*s  defeat.  On  July  IS, 
diana,  and  Illinois  were  erected  into  the  Mill-  McClellan  pushed  on  to  Beverly,  cutting  off  the 
tary  Department  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  West  only  line  of  retreat  southward,  compelling  Gar- 
Virginia  was  afterward  added,  and  he  was  as-  nett  to  turn  northward  towara  St  George  and 
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Wed  nDion,  and  fordnx  P^ram  to  Borrender 
the  Mine  nwht  Osrnett'e  retreat  iraa  rapid 
sod  dJBorderlj,  tmd  his  eftoape  waa  dne  to  the 
■lowiieu  of  the  oo-operatlDj^  oolainD.  Paniait 
oeued  at  Oarriok's  ford  on  Oheat  river,  where 
tbfl  Confederate  general  made  a  stand  with  hia 
rear^aard  and  was  beaten  in  a  emart  aVirmisti, 
loain^  hia  life  at  the  close  of  the  action.  These 
operatioTu,  Chough  conducted  with  >tTnall  forces 
and  involving  do  great  losses,  "closed  a  cam- 
pugn,  disfMrsed  a  rebel  army,  recovered  a  dis- 
pnted  State,  and  pennanentl;  pnlhed  back  the 
militarj  frontier." 

Sncceai  achieved  so  neatly  and  so  rapldlf 
added  greatly  to  the  professional  repntatlon 
that  JJcCtellan  had  alresrl;  won  in  the  regnlar 
army,  and  on  Jnly  28,  the  day  after  the  disas- 
trona  defeat  at  Boll  Rdo,  he  was  ordered  to 


torn  over  hia  otHnmand  to  Roaeorana  and  re- 
port at  Washington.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
Preparing  to  pnah  a  oolnran  to  the  Kanawha, 
ut  be  reported  at  Washington,  Jnly  2S,  and  was 
pat  tn  command  of  the  Department  of  North- 
eastern Virginia,  inolading  WuBhington,  and 
all  the  troops  on  both  banks  of  tbe  Potomac ; 
whiob  command  was  called,  Aag.  17,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Potomao.  When  he  reached 
tbe  capital,  the  defenses  irere  imperfect. 
There  wore  no  fortifloations  on  the  Maryland 
side,  and  nothing  on  the  Virginia  dde  bnt  de- 
tached works  controlling  the  principal  roads ; 
■o  that  the  enemy  might  have  occapied  Alei- 
andria  heights  and  shelled  the  city,  or  per- 
haps taken  ft  by  a  dash  of  a  eavalrj  regf- 
ment.  There  was  nothing  that  oontd  be  called 
an  army,  thoogh  abont  00,000  men  were  seat- 
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tered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  in  Raleigh  as  posdhle  objectives;  hia  letter  to 
positions  taken  ahnost  at  random.  The  three-  the  latter,  Feo.  28, 1862,  indicates  the  pnrpode  of 
months^  regiments  were  being  mastered  ont;  pushing  np  the  Mississippi  to  meet  the  adyance 
old  regiments  were  disheartened  by  defeat,  and  of  the  Northwestern  army,  and  the  subsequent 
new  levies  were  pouring  in.  McClellan's  first  redaction  of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Galveston, 
task  was  to  render  Washington  safe,  with  a  Daring  the  brief  period  when  he  was  Geuer- 
small  garrison,  against  aay  ordinary  attack,  and  al-in-Chief,  the  campaign  of  Forts  Henry  and 
this  was  done  by  the  construction  of  a  series  of  Donelson  was  carried  out,  and  the  campaigns 
fortifications ;  his  second  task  was  the  organi-  against  New  Madrid  and  Corinth  begun.  Bat 
zation  of  a  great  army.  He  did  his  work  well,  in  the  mean  while  the  principal  Confederate 
for  unlimited  means  were  put  at  his  disposal,  army  lay  at  Manassas,  apparently  besieging  the 
and  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  confidence  of  the  national  capital,  and  the  pressure  for  a  for- 
Administration  and  the  people,  and  had  won  ward  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
the  abiding  love  of  the  soldiers.  He  became  became  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  with  im- 
the  national  hero,  unfortnuately  for  himseli^  pnnity.  McClellan  had  delayed  so  long  in  col- 
before  he  had  earned  the  right  to  be  so ;  bnt  lecting  military  resources  that  certain  moral 
he  made  good  use  of  his  popularity  in  spend-  forces  necessary  to  success  had  failed  him. 
ing  it  upon  tbe  foundations  of  our  success.  The  President's  faith  in  him  was  shaken ;  pop- 
On  Aug.  4  he  submitted  to  the  President  a  ular  confidence  was  impaired ;  the  active  jeal- 
memorandum  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  onsy  of  many  political  leaders,  displeased  with 
which  a  general  plan  of  operatious  was  sug-  his  reticence  and  suspicions  of  his  opinions, 
gested.  He  argued  that  the  main  struggle  was  roused,  and  he  was  destined  to  begin  tbe 
would  be  in  Virginia,  but  he  suggested — after  campaign  strong  only  in  the  discipline,  love, 
West  Virginia,  Missonri,  and  Kentucky  were  and  loyalty  of  the  army  he  had  formed.  On 
secure — movements  down  the  Mississippi  and  Dec.  1,  1861,  the  Preaddent  proposed  a  plan 
into  Tennessee.  He  asked  for  the  main  army,  for  an  advance  by  which  60,000  men  were 
to  be  under  his  own  control,  278,000  men,  and  to  menace  the  Confederate  position  at  Ma- 
said  :  *'  I  propose,  with  the  force  which  I  have  nassas,  while  60,000  were  to  execute  a  flank 
requested,  not  only  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  movement  by  Occoquan  creek.  On  Deo.  10 
Virginia  and  occupy  Richmond,  but  to  occupy  McClellan  hinted  in  reply  that  he  had  a  plan 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Montgomery,  Pensacola,  in  his  mind  that  would  probably  prove  a  sur- 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans ;  m  other  words,  to  prise  to  friends  and  foes ;  but  about  the  mid* 
move  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  die  of  that  month  he  fell  sick  and  was  oon- 
and  crush  the  rebellion  in  its  very  heart."  In  fined  to  his  house  until  the  middle  of  Jannaiy. 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  near  the  close  1862.  Daring  this  time  the  President  had 
of  October,  he  urged  unity  of  plan  and  the  con-  called  into  conference  Generals  McDowell  and 
oentration  of  forces  in  Virginia.  He  then  re-  Franklin,  and  declared  that  ^*  if  something  was 
ported  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  of  not  done  soon,  the  bottom  would  be  out  of 
the  Potomac  at  168,818  officers  and  men,  witii  the  whole  affair."  McCiellan,  on  his  recov- 
228  guns;  the  force  present  for  duty  at  147,-  ery,  *' found  that  ezoessive  anxiety  for  an  im- 
695;  the  effective  force  at  184,286;  and  tbe  mediate  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
number  disposable  for  an  advance  at  76,286.  tomac  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
He  estimated  the  force  requisite  for  an  advance  the  Administration,"  and  he  submitted  to  the 
at  208,000  men,  with  488  guns.  Secretary  of  War,  and  subsequently  to  the 
As  early  as  Oct  15  the  organization  of  the  President,  his  plan  for  an  attack  on  Richmond 
army  had  been  completed,  except  the  forma-  by  way  of  the  lower  Chesapeake,  which  the 
tion  of  army  corps,  which  was  postponed  until  latter  disapproved.  On  Jan.  27,  1862,  the 
the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  t^is  work  President  issued  his  first  general  wnr  order, 
was  so  admirably  dene  tnat  bo  subsequent  dta-  oonunanding  an  advance '  of  all  the  Union 
aster  ooaid  undo  it.  Before  that  time  the  iro-  forces  Feb.  22 ;  and  on  Jan.  81  he  issued  his 
patience  of  the  oonntry  for  an  advance  of  the  first  special  war  order,  commanding  tbe  Army 
main  army,  which  had  precipitated  the  Ball  of  the  Potomac  to  move  against  the  railroad 
Run  campaign,  began  to  make  itself  felt  again ;  southwest  of  Manassas  on  or  before  Feb.  22. 
and  the  only  serious  combat  that  took  place  McClellan  submitted  an  elaborate  argument 
along  MoClellan^s  lines,  the  disaster  at  BalPs  against  this  order,  Feb.  8.  He  recalled  what 
Bluff,  Oct.  21,  seriously  affected  his  popularity,  he  had  done  in  organiang  the  army  and  forti- 
though  he  was  not  directly  responsible  for  it  fying  the  capital,  and  urged  the  necesnty  of 
On  Nov.  1,  1861,  on  the  retirement  of  Gen.  a  general  and  harmonious  plan  of  action.  He 
Scott,  he  was  made  General-in-Chief  of  the  set  Richmond  and  NashviUe  as  his  immediate 
Union  armies.  Besides  exercising  sapervision  objective  points,  East  and  West,  and  described 
over  the  military  movements  in  the  West,  he  his  general  design  as  follows: 
arranged  the  expedition  under  Bomside  for  Afker  a  suooesafbl  battle  onr  podtion  would  be— 
the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Newborn,  Bumsido  forming  our  left  ;Norfott  held  Becurelv; 

and  that  under  Butler  for  the  capture  of  New  SSe^rnd~£?rc£SSrg^r^^^ 

Orleans.     His  letter  of    mstruotions  to  the  gnd  northern  Alabama;  Halleck  at  Nashville  and 

former,  Jan.  7, 1862,  indicates  Wilmington  and  Memphis. 
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Tbe  next  movdmeot  would  be  to  oonneot  with  Sher- 
man on  the  loft  by  reducing  Wilnungton  aad  Charles- 
ton, to  advance  our  oenter  into  8outh  Carolina  and 
Qwr^ ;  to  posh  Buell  either  toward  Montgomery  or 
to  nmte  witn  the  midn  army  in  Oeoi]|^a:  to  throw 
Halleck  southward  to  meet  the  naval  expedition  ftom 
New  Orleans. 

His  plan  for  the  advaooe  against  Richmond 
was  to  move  the  army  mainly  by  water  to 
Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahannock,  a  point 
neither  occnpied  nor  obsenred  by  the  enemy ; 
then  to  posh  on  to  West  Point,  at  the  head  of 
York  river,  only  one  march  distant,  thns  se- 
curing a  base  within  two  days*  march  of  the 
Oonf^erate  oapitaL   ^*  A  rapid  movement  from 
IJrbana,"  he  said,   "woola  probably  cat  off 
Magrader  on  the  Peninsula,  and  enable  ns  to 
oooQpy  Richmond  before  it  could  be  strongly 
re-enforced.    Should  we  fail  in  that,  we  could, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  cross  the 
James  and  throw  ourselves  in  rear  of  Rich- 
mond, thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  come  oat  and 
attack  us,  for  his  position  would  be  untenable 
with  us  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river." 
As  a  less  desirable  plan,  he  suggested  an  ad- 
vance along  the  Peninsula,  between  the  James 
and  York  rivers,  with  Fortress  Monroe  as  a 
base.  He  set  the  force  requisite  for  an  advance 
at  from  110,000  to  140,000  men.    From  the 
beginning  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the 
Confederates  in  their  position  at  Manassas,  and, 
while  the  country  supposed  him  afraid  to  at- 
tempt to  drive  them  out,  he  was  really  anxious 
that  they  should  stay  there. 

The  President,  though  not  formally,  with- 
.  drew  his  special  order  for  an  advance  on  Ma- 
nassas, and  there  were  various  unsatisfactory 
conferences  over  the  plan  of  campaign.  Fi- 
nally, March  8,  after  a  council  of  generals  of 
division  had  approved  of  the  (Jrbana  route  by 
a  vote  of  eight  to  four,  the  President  issued 
his  second  general  war  order,  dividing  the  army 
Into  corps  and  appointing  corps  commanders, 
and  his  third  general  war  order,  providing 
that  no  change  of  base  should  be  maae  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  "  without  leaving  in  and 
about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  G^neral-in-Ohief  and  the  command- 
ers of  army  corps,  shall  leave  the  city  entirely 
secure,*'  and  imposing  other  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  dearing  the  lower  Potomac  of  Confed- 
erate batteries  before  moving  by  the  lower 
Chesapeake.  The  latter  order  was  issued  with- 
out MoClellan's  knowledge,  and  put  him  under 
the  check  of  the  corps  commanders,  only  one 
of  whom  had  favored  the  movement  by  way 
of  Urbana.  On  March  9  the  Confederates 
evacuated  Manaivws  having  received  direct 
intelligence  of  McClellan^s  plans,  or  having 
inferr^  their  character  from  the  preparations 
on  foot.  The  army  advanced  and  tooK  posses- 
sion of  the  works,  and  the  snbseouent  cam- 
paign therefore  appeared  in  the  public  eyes  as 
the  consequence  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  retreat  As  the  Confederate  army 
took  up  a  position  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  the  plan  for  an  advance  by 


way  of  Urbana  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
movement  from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base 
was  determined  upon,  though  the  navy,  which 
had  merely  beaten  off  Uie  ram  Menimao,  M^ch 
9,  could  not  control  the  James  river  at  that 
time.  On  March  11  the  President  issued  a 
war  order  relieving  McClellan  from  general 
command,  but  retaming  him  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Potomac.  On  March  18 
a  council  of  war  approved  of  the  plan  for  the 
Peninsular  campaign  unanimously,  with  certain 
provisos,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  navy  in  York  river,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  Washington  with  a  sufficient  force.  The 
same  day  the  President  approved  of  the  plan, 
with  the  condition  that  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the  enemy 
at  Manassas,  and  that  Washington  should  be 
left  perfectly  secure.  On  March  19  McClellan 
submitted  more  in  detail  his  plan  for  an  ad- 
vance, insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  naval  co- 
operation, especially  in  the  attack  on  York- 
town.  Oq  March  81  the  President^  with  much 
reluctance,  but  yielding  to  political  pressure, 
transferred  Blenker's  division  of  10,000  men 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Mountain 
Department,  to  give  importance  to  Fremont's 
command. 

The  embarkation  of  the  army  began  on 
March  17,  and  McClellan  left  Washington  April 
1  and  reached  Fortress  Monroe  April  2.  On 
the  former  day  he  made  a  report  of  the  forces 
left  available  for  the  defense  of  Washington, 
which  he  estimated  at  78,486  men.  This  esti- 
mate indnded  not  only  the  garrison  of  about 
20,000  troops  in  the  forts,  but  all  troops  sta- 
tioned or  operating  within  supporting  distance 
of  the  city.  This  force  was  not  considered 
sufficient  by  the  President,  and  his  opinion 
was  sustained  by  a  report  from  Gen.  Hitch- 
cock and  Adjutant-Gen.  Thomas,  who  made 
a  special  examination  of  the  subject.  Out  of 
this  difference  of  opinion  came  the  chief  disas- 
ters of  the  campa^^,  and  the  historical  esti- 
mate of  McClelhin  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
view  tak^  of  it.  Before  he  left  the  capital, 
Fortress  Monroe  was  placed  under  his  com- 
mand. On  April  8  he  was  notified  that  he 
was  not  to  command  there  or  to  detach  troops 
from  that  post>  so  that  his  base  was  left  out- 
side of  his  control  On  April  4  his  department 
was  narrowed  so  as  to  cover  only  that  part  of 
Virginia  north  of  James  river  and  east  of  the 
Freaericksbnrg  and  Richmond  Railroad,  exclu- 
sive of  territory  within  sixty  miles  of  i^ortress 
Monroe.  The  same  day  McDowelPs  corps, 
nearly  a  third  of  his  force,  which  had  not  yet 
Joined  him,  was  withdrawn  from  his  army, 
and  that  general  was  ordered  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Of  this  order  McClellan 
said :  "  To  me  the  blow  was  most  discourag- 
ing. It  frustrated  all  my  plans  for  impending 
operations ;  it  fell  when  I  was  too  deeply  com- 
mitted to  withdraw;  it  left  me  incapable  of 
continuing  operations  which  had  be^n;  it 
compelled  the  adoption  of  another,  a  different, 
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and  less  effective  plan  of  campaign ;  it  made  partments  were  so  divided  that  part  of  his  ob- 
rapid  and  brilliant  operations  impossible ;  it  jective,  the  city  of  Richmond  itself^  lay  ontaide 
was  a  fatal  error."  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac.    On  Maj 
On  April  6  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  24,  in  the  forenoon,  the  President  sent  word 
had  begun  its  advance  np  the  Peninsula  the  that  McDowell,  re-enforced  by  Shields,  wonld 
previous  day,  was  brought  to  a  stop  before  the  march  for  Richmond  on  the  26tli ;  but  in  the 
enemy's  fortified  position  from  Warwick  creek  afternoon  he  telegraphed  that  this  movement 
to  Torktown.    The  position  was  at  first  held  would  have  to  be  suspended,  that  McDowell's 
by  Magruder  with  about  15,000  men ;   but  he  forces  might  be  diverted  against  Jackson,  who 
was  afterward  strengthened  by  the  main  Oon-  had  advanced  up  the  Valley.    On  May  25  the 
federate  army  under  G^n.  Joseph  £.  Johnston.  President  sent  details  in  regard  to  Jackson's 
On  April  7  McClellan  wrote  to  the  Secretary  movement,  and  said,  **  I  think  the  time  is 
of  War,  protesting  against  McDowell's  with-  near  when  yon  must  either  attack  Richmond 
drawd.    He  had  depended  upon  the  co-opera-  or  give  up  the  job  and  come  to  the  defense  of 
tion  of  the  naval  commander  in  an  attack  upon  Washington."    The  same  day  McClellan  an- 
Yorktown;  but  the  naval  commander  could  swered.    ^'The   object  of  the  movement  ia 
do  nothing  to  carry  that  place.    He  had  also  probably  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  s^it 
depended  upon  turning  the  Confederate  posi-  to  me."    He  added  that  two  of  his  army  corpe 
tion  at  Gluuceeter  Point  across  York  river  by  were   across  the  Chickabominy,   within  six 
the  movement  of  McDowell's  corps,  and  then  miles  of  Richmond.    May  27  Mc01«fllan  cleared 
rendering  the  Peninsula  untenable  for  the  Con-  his  right  wing  by  the  brilliant  combat  at  Han- 
federates  by  the  advance  of  that  force  up  the  over  Court-House,  and  so  opened  the  way  fctr 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  West  Point ;  but  Mc-  re-enforcements  from  Fredericksburg  whenev- 
Dowell's  troops  were  beyond  his  control,  and,  er  it  should  be  thought  safe  to  send  them.    In 
in  his  judgment,  nothing  remained  bnt  to  be-  announcing  this  success,  he  repeated  his  assor- 
gin  what  is  known  as  the  esege  of  Yorktown,  ance  that  the  enemy's  plana  were  to  concen- 
Uiough  it  was  not  strictly  a  siege.    As  it  pro-  trate  to  defend  their  capital,  and  the  PresideDt 
gressed,  Franklin's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  replied  that  the  indications  were  all  the  other 
was  sent  to  aid  in  it  by  an  attack  on  Gloucester  way.    The  Army  of  the  Potomac  then  lay  on 
Point.    On  May  8  the  Confederates  abandoned  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  swampy 
their  position,  having  blocked  the  advance  of  the  Chickahominy,  across  which  eleven  bridges 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  nearly  a  month ;  and  had  been  built  with  great  labor.    On  May  81 
on  May  4  McClellan  pushed  on  his  troops  in  pur-  Johnston,  the  Confederate  general,  made  an 
suit,  and  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  fought  attack  upon  the  Ft^leral  advance  at  Fair  Oaks 
May  6,  a  fierce  and  successful  but  scrambling  and  Seven  Pines,  with  the  design  of  destroy- 
fight,  managed  mainly  by  two  of  the  corps  com-  ing  the  two  corps  on  the  right  or  south  hank 
manders.    McClellan  sent  four  divisions  of  his  of  the  river;  but  the  attempt  was  foiled  in  a 
army  from  Yorktown  to  West  Point  by  water,  furious  battle  of  two  days.    The  Chickaliotniny 
and  moved  the  rest  by  land  along  the  Penin-  had  been  so  swollen  by  continnous  rains  that 
sula.    On  May  7  the  advance  divisions  repelled  it  was  with  difficulty  re-enforcements  were  got 
a  sharp  attack  near  West  Point.    May  16  head-  over  and  communication  between  the  parte  of 
quarters  were  at  White  House,  on  Pamunkey  the  army  preserved.    Tlie  advance  remained 
nver,  and  May  22  at  Cold  Harbor.    On  May  about  ^ve  miles  from  Richmond. 
20  the  advance  of  the  army  had  reached  the  On  June  1  McClellan's  command  was  ex- 
Chickahominy,  and  the  work  of  bridging  that  tended  over  Fortress  Monroe,  and  on  June  2 
stream  began.    On  May  26  the  railroad  from  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  word  that  McDowell 
White  House,  the  new  base,  to  the  Chicka-  would  be  at  his  service  as  soon  as  Jackson  was 
hominy  was  finished.    McClellan  had  written  disposed  of.    In  a  letter  written  Jnne  7,  the 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  May  10,  urging  the  general  described  the  Chickahominy  bottoms 
necessity  of  re-enforcements,  and  asserting  that  as  a  great  bog,  but  promised  **to  move  for- 
the  decisive  struggle  of  the  war  wonld  be  for  ward  and  take  Richmond  "  the  moment  re- 
Richmond.    On  May  14  he  appealed  directly  enforcements  then  on  the  way  should  join  him 
to  the  President  in  the  same  strain.    The  Secre-  and  the  condition  of  the  ground  permit  of  an 
tary  of  War,  May  17,  ordered  McDowell,  then  advance.     He  was  strengthened  by  McCall's  di- 
stationed  at  Fredericksburg,  to  advance  and  vision  of  McDowell's  troops,  June  18  and  14^ 
co-operate  with  the  attack  on  Richmond,  and  and  was  promised  the  rest  in  due  time.    As 
on  May  18  McClellan  was  directed  to  prepare  early  as  June  11,  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  Jobn- 
to  connect  his  right  wing  with  McDowell's  ston,  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  command  of  the 
left.    McCleUan  wished  to  have  all  re-enforce-  Confederate  army  at  Richmond,  began  to  a> 
ments  sent  by  water,  and  aimed  at  making  the  range  for  the  secret  withdrawal  of  Stonewall 
James  river  his  base  of  operations  as  soon  as  Jackson  from  the  Valley  for  a  combined  attack 
the  Union  navy  could  dominate  that  stream ;  upon  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.    As  early  as 
but  this  order  determined  his  position  along  the  June  18  McClellan  began  to  arrange  for  a 
Chickahominy.    On  May  21  he  telegraphed,  probable  change  of  base  from  White  House  on 
asking  a!>out  his  authority  over  McDowell's  the  Pamunkey  to  Harrison^s  Landing  on  the 
command  after  it  should  join  him,  as  the  de-  James,  as  he  was  gradually  masfling  his  whole 
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force  on  the  sontli  bank  of  the  Chiokahominy,  tion  of  the  Confederates  made  known  since  the 

and  found  the  maintenance  of  the  line  to  White  close  of  the  war.    From  Savage's  Station,  June 

House  difficult  and  useless.    On  June  16  Lee  28,  MoClellan  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  his 

wrote  to  Jackson,  *'  Unless  McOlellan  can  he  passionate  protest  against  what  he  considered 

driven  out  of  his  intrenchments,  he  will  move  the  failure  of  the  Administration  to  support 

by  positions,  under  cover  of  his  heavy  guns,  him  properly.     '*  If  I  save  this  army  now,"  he 

within  Bhelling  distance  of  Richmond.^    Mc-  said  at  tne  dose,  '^I  tell  yon  plainly  that  I  owe 

Olellan  had  set  June  26  as  the  day  for  an  ad-  no  thanks  to  yon  or  to  any  other  persons  at 

vance ;  but  on  June  25,  Jackson,  coming  from  Washington.  Ton  have  done  your  best  to  sacri- 

the  Valley,  began  to  drive  in  his  pickets,  threat-  flee  this  army." 

ening  his  right  and  rear  on  the  left  or  north  bai^  On  July  8  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in 
of  the  Cbickahominy.  The  same  day  the  Sec-  camp  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  the  campaign 
retary  of  War  telegraphed  that  neither  Banks,  was  a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Mc- 
Fremont,  nor  McDowell,  knew  anything  abont  Olellan,  with  a  smaller  force  than  was  subse- 
Jackson's  position  or  purposes,  and  that  pos-  qnently  put  at  the  disposal  of  some  of  his  sno- 
sibly  his  destination  might  be  Richmond.  Mc-  cessors,  had  encountered  the  most  numerous 
Olellan  sent  word  to  Washington  that  the  crisis  Oonfederate  army  that  ever  took  the  field,  and 
which  he  had  anticipated  so  long  and  tried  so  the  greatest  Oonfederate  captains  of  the  civil 
earnestly  to  prevent  had  come,  and  warned  the  war.  He  had  shown  strategical  and  tactical 
authorities  not  to  be  discouraged  if  his  com-  ability  of  a  high  order,  and  personal  qualities 
mnnications  were  cut  off.  ^*  The  case,"  he  said,  that  gained  and  kept  the  love  of  his  soldiers 
^Ms  perhaps  a  difficult  one,  but  I  shall  resort  to  through  every  trial.  But  then,  as  afterward, 
desperate  measures,  and  will  do  my  best  to  he  was  misled  by  the  secret  service  into  grave 
out-manoBuvre,  out-wit,  and  out-fight  the  ene-  errors  as  to  the  number  of  the  enemy ;  and 
my."  This  hinted  at  the  retreat  to  the  James,  then,  as  afterward,  he  was  too  anxious  to 
which  was  determined  upon  at  the  close  of  the  secure,  before  acting,  every  condition  theo- 
nezt  day.  Lee,  leaving  25,000  men  in  front  of  retically  requisite  to  success,  and  too  ready  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  be-  assume  a  perfection  of  preparation  on  the  part 
fore  Richmond,  threw  the  mass  of  his  forces,  of  the  Oonfederate  leader  that  was  nnattain- 
re-enforced  by  Jackson^s  army,  on  the  single  able  on  his  own.  His  fault  as  a  soldier  was  in 
corps  still  holding  the  north  bank  of  the  expecting  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not 
Ohickahominy  and  the  line  of  communication  taking  them  as  he  found  them.  Perhaps,  too, 
with  White  House;  McOlellan,  abandoning  his  he  was  not  prodigal  enough  of  human  life  and 
old  base  on  the  Pamunkey,  set  his  vast  trains  suffering  for  the  game  of  war. 
in  motion  for  the  new  base  on  the  James,  and  On  July  7  he  wrote  to  the  President  his  well- 
retreated  almost  directly  southward.  In  this  known  letter  fh)m  Harrison's  Landing  on  the 
movement  occurred  what  are  known  as  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  not  less  politl- 
Seven  Days'  battles :  Mechanicsville  or  £111-  cal  than  military  in  its  scope,  and  put  him  dis- 
son's  Mills,  June  26;  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27;  tinctlyin  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  senti- 
Savage^s  Station,  June  29 ;  Allen's  Farm  or  ment  of  the  party  in  power.  In  this  letter  he 
Peach  Orchard,  June  29 ;  Glendale,  or  White  nrged  the  policy  of  appointing  a  Oeneral-in- 
Oak  Swamp,  or  Frazier's  Farm,  June  80;  Mai-  Ohief ;  and  on  July  11  Gen.  Halleck  was  select- 
vem  Hill,  July  1.  ed  for  that  position.  In  the  interim  the  Presi- 
Though  the  moral  effect  of  victory  lay  with  dent  had  visited  the  army.  On  June  26  the 
the  Oonfederates,  and  was  emphasized  by  the  armies  of  Banks,  Fremont,  and  McDowell  had 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  the  been  consolidated  into  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
Potomac  to  Washington,  they  were  successful  under  command  of  G^n.  Pope.  On  July  11 
in  but  one  of  these  battles,  Gaines*s  Mill.  McOlellan  sent  the  President  word  that  he  was 
After  that  success,  Lee  lost  a  day  through  his  strong  enough  for  all  defensive  purposes,  and 
error  in  supposing  that  McOlellan  was  retreat-  on  July  17  he  asked  for  Burnsiae's  troops  to 
ing  northward  up  the  Peninsula,  so  that  to  some  enable  him  to  resume  the  offensive.  July  25 
extent,  if  not  altogether,  the  latter  made  good  and  26  Halleck  visited  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
his  pledge  to  out-manoeuvre,  out-wit,  and  out-  mac  and  conferred  with  McOlellan  as  to  the 
fight  the  enemy.  He  has  been  censured  for  amount  of  re-enforcements  necessary  for  an 
failing  to  throw  his  army,  concentrated  south  advance,  and  concluding  that  sufficient  troops 
of  the  Ohickahominy,  upon  Richmond,  June  werenotavailable,heordered,  Aug.8,  thewitn- 
28,  as  well  as  for  failing  to  advance  on  that  drawal  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  its 
city  while  the  battle  of  Gaines*s  MUl  was  in  position  on  James  river.  Meanwhile  McOlel- 
progress  on  the  north  bank,  June  27.  It  is  Ian,  obeying  a  previous  order,  had  begun  a 
known  that  he  entertained  such  a  project,  but  reconnaissance,  which,  Aug.  5,  was  pushed 
that  none  of  his  corps  commanders  approved  beyond  Malvern  Hill.  On  Ang.  4  he  sent  a 
of  it  He  has  idso  been  censured  for  failure  to  dif«patch,  protesting  against  the  withdrawal 
advance  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  HiU,  as  of  his  army.  Among  other  things,  he  said: 
well  as  for  failure  to  advance  after  the  batUe  '*  All  points  of  secondary  importance  else- 
of  Fair  Oakn ;  and  these  criticisms  have  been  where  should  be  abandoned,  and  every  avail- 
strengthened  by  facts  in  regard  to  the  condi-  able  man  brought  here;    a  decided  victory 
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here,  and  the  military  strength  of  the  rebellion  of  it,  committing  everything  to  his  hands.  Un- 
is  omshed.  It  matters  not  what  partial  re-  der  this  indefinite  verbal  order  the  Army  of  Vir- 
verses  we  may  meet  elsewhere ;  here  is  the  ginia  was  merged  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
tme  defense  of  Washington ;  it  is  here  on  probably  reversing  the  design  with  which  the 
the  banks  of  the  James  that  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  withdrawn  from  James  river;  and 
Union  should  be  decided/'  On  Aag.  10  Hal-  it  was  without  further  formal  anthori^  that 
leek  telegraphed,  urging  rapidity  of  movement,  McOlellan  made  his  last  campaign, 
saying :  ^^  The  enemy  is  crossing  the  Rapidan  On  the  afternoon  of  Sept  2  he  rode  to  the 
in  large  force.  They  are  fightmg  Qen.  Fope  front,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
to-day."  And  on  Aug.  12  McOlellan  replied  beaten  and  weary  but  undisheartened  soldiers^ 
that,  if  Washington  was  then  in  danger,  his  On  Sept.  8  the  enemy  disappeared  from  the 
army  could  hardly  arrive  in  time  to  save  it*  neighborliood  of  the  capital,  with  the  design 
On  Aug.  16  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  of  crossing  the  upper  Potomac  into  Maryland; 
was  in  motion  on  its  return :  and  two  days  and  the  same  day  McOlellan  began  his  counter- 
later  McOiellan  telegraphed  to  Halleok,  ^Tlease  movement,  and  by  Sept  7,  when  he  left  Wash- 
say  a  kind  word  to  my  army  that  I  can  repeat  ington  for  Rockvilie,  the  whole  army,  with  the 
to  them  in  general  orders,"  adding :  *^  No  one  exception  of  a  heavy  force  left  under  command 
has  ever  said  anything  to  cheer  them  but  my-  of  Banks  to  guard  the  capital,  was  on  the  march, 
sell  Say  nothing  about  me."  No  attention  By  that  time  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
was  paid  to  the  request  Ijcesburg,  and  was  concentrating  at  Frederick, 

On  Aug.  21  his  headquarters  were  at  For*  Md.,  threatening  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
tress  Monroe;  Aug.  24  he  reported  at  Acquia  but  intending  eventually  to  withdraw  through 
creek,  and  Aug.  27  at  Aleiandria.    He  was  the  Blue  Bidge  into  western  Maryland,  and 
afterward  censured  for  not  pushing  forward  threaten  Pennsylvania  while  preserving  a  base 
troops  irom  that  place  with  sufficient  prompt*  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.    He  took  it  for 
ness  to  succor  Pope,  who,  during  the  four  sue-  granted  that  Martinsburg  and  Harper's  Ferry 
oeeding  days,  was  in  contact  with  Jackson  and  would  be  evacuated,  as  a  consequence  of  his 
Lee ;  but  he  was  there  virtually  without  au-  movement,  and  when  he  found  they  were  not, 
thority  or  responsibility,  all  of  which  Halleok  he  issued  orders.  Sept   9,  sending  Jackson 
had,  and  he  could  only  act  on  the  weak  and  back  across  the  Potomac  to  attack  Harper's 
testy  dispatches  which  that  officer  was  in  the  Ferry  from  the  southern  side,  and  McLaws  to 
habit  of  sending,  instead  of  orders.    On  the  attack  it  from  the  northern  side,  while  the  rest 
afternoon  of  Aug.  80  McOleUan  telegraphed  to  of  the  army  was  to  concentrate  at  Boones- 
Halleck,  "You  now  have  every  man  of  the  boro  or  Hagerstown.    Jackson  crossed  into 
Army  of  the  Potomac  within  my  reach."  The  Virginia  above  Martinsburg,  the  garrison  of 
same  night  he  asked  for  permission  to  go  to  which  fell  back  to  Harper*s  Ferry.    McLaws 
the  front  as  a  volunteer,  that  he  might  be  moved  through  Pleasant  Valley  against  Mary- 
with  his  own  men.   "  If  it  is  not  deemed  best,"  land  Heights,    On  Sept  18,  while  these  gen- 
he  said,  "to  intrust  me  with  the  command  even  erals  were  getting  into  position  at  Harper's 
of  my  own  army,  I  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  Ferry,  Lee's  order  of  the  9th  came  into  Mc- 
to  share  their  fate  on  the  battle-field."    The  Olellan's  hands,  and  he  determined  to  advance 
request  was  put  aside.    The  same  daj  the  War  rapidly  through  the  mountains  at  Crampton's 
Department  issued  an  order  so  defining  his  Gap  and  Turner's  Gap,  relieve  Harper's  Ferry, 
command  as  to  leave  him  control  of  nothing  cut  Lee's  army  in  two,  and  beat  it  in  detail, 
but  his  own  staff,  a  hundred  men  in  camp  at  The  conception  was  brilliant,  and  the  scheme 
Alexandria,  and  a  few  at  Fortress  Monroe,  failed  mainly  through  lack  of  an  able  or  even 
He  reminded  Halleck  of  this  fact,  Aug.  81,  in  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
answer  to  some  of   that  officer's  directions  rison  at  Harper's  Ferry.    McOlellan  carried 
about  handling  troops,  and  he  was  then  told  Orampton's  Gap  and  Turner's  Gap,  Sept  14, 
to  take  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  vicin-  by  one  of  the  most  spirited  coinljats  of  the  war, 
ity  of  the  capital.    Halleck  added :  **  I  beff  of  the  battle  of  South  Mountain ;  but  on  the  mom- 
you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis  with  your  abuity  ing  of  Sept  15  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  experience.    I  am  entirely  tired  out"  surrendered,  and  Lee  jnoved  to  Sharpsburg, 

On  Aug.  26.  29,  and  80,  and  Sept  1,  oo-  tiding  up  a  line  with  his  left  on  the  bend  of 

curred  the  battles  of  Gainsvllle,  Groveton,  Ma-  the  Potomac  at  Merceraville,  and  his  right  on 

nassas,  and  Ohantilly.    On  the  day  of  the  last  Antietam  creek.    Jackson  made  anight  march, 

action,  McOlellan  was  put  in  command  of  the  crossed  the  Potomac  once  more,  and  joined  him 

defenses  of  Washington,  and  at  the  request  of  next  day.    McLaws  crossed  to  the  south  of  the 

the  President  sent  to  Fitz-John  Porter,  under  river  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  followed  Jackson, 

protest,  the  dispatch  asking  him  to  give  **  the  reaching  the  main  army  Sept  17.    That  day 

fullest  and  most  cordial  co-operation  to  Gen.  McOlellan  attacked  Lee  and  won  the  great 

Pope,"  which  was  afterward  used  to  discredit  battle  of  Antietam ;  and  on  the  night  of  Bept 

the  loyalty  of  both  sender  and  receiver.    On  18  the  enemy  retreated  across  the  Potomac 

Sept  2  the  President  came  to  him  at  his  house  McOlellan  was  blamed  for  the  loss  of  Har* 

in  Washington  and  instructed  him  to  go  out  per's  Ferry,  but  he  had  ursed  the  abandonment 

to  meet  the  retreating  army  and  take  command  of  that  place  before  he  left  Washington  and 
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sabseqaently,  and  was  overruled.    Finally,  lie  leaving  him  free  to  advance  on  Richmond  on 

pushed  a  column  to  its  relief,  and  would  have  se-  the  Fredericksburg  line,  or  to  move  once  more 

cured  it  and  won  a  masterly  position  if  the  gar-  to  the  Peninsula.    His  progress  after  crossing 

rison  had  held  out  a  few  hours  longer.    He  has  the  river  was  rapid  and  successful ;  but  on  the 

also  been  censured  for  delay  in  beginning  the  at-  night  of  Nov.  7  he  received  orders  to  turn 

tack  at  Antietam,  and  for  failure  to  renew  the  over  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gen.  Burn« 

battle,  September  18th,  instead  of  waiting  for  side,  which  he  did  at  once,  though  its  move- 

the  19tb,  as  he  resolved  to  do.    It  is  true  that  ments  continued  on  the  8th  and  9th  under  or- 

Erompter  action  before  the  battle  might  have  ders  that  he  had  already  prepared, 
ad  brilliant  results ;  that  he  overrated  the  His  removal  at  such  a  time,  to  make  way  for 
enemy^s  strength  at  all  times ;  and  that  after  the  man  that  succeeded  him,  was  an  act  for 
the  battle  he  forgot  the  shattered  condition  of  which  there  could  be  no  Justification  on  mili- 
Lee's  forces  in  the  consciousness  of  what  his  tary  grounds.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  some  ex- 
own  had  suffered.  But  his  critics  too  often  tent  to  the  animosity  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
fail  to  remember  that  he  was  handling  a  de-  and  the  General-in-Ohief,  but  reasons  are  not 
feated  army,  the  battle-shaken  elements  of  wanting  for  supposing  that  it  was  mainly  owing 
which  he  had  gathered  up  two  weeks  before,  to  the  hostility  of  leading  Republican  politi- 
and  that  he  had  to  depend  upon  subordinates,  dans,  and  to  political  considerations.  He  was 
not  many  of  whom  were  equal  to  their  respon-  a  Democrat,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevail- 
aibilities.  No  caviling  about  what  he  might  ing  sentiment  of  the  party  in  power,  and  with 
have  done  should  belittle  the  magnificent  a  grievance  against  the  Administration;  his 
achievements  of  his  brief  campaign ;  and  there  failure  in  the  field  would  be  as  disastrous  as 
18  something  curious  in  the  indignation  with  that  of  another,  while  his  success  might  pre- 
which  those  who  were  trembling  for  the  safe-  vent  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  render  prob- 
ty  of  the  capital  on  the  2d  of  September  saw  able  a  Democratic  triumph  under  the  lead  of 
Lee^s  defeated  army  escape  across  the  Potomac  a  military  hero  in  the  presidential  election  of 
Ab  early  as  Sept.  21  McOlellan  said  in  a  dis-  1864.  Even  under  the  cloud  of  removal,  with 
patch  to  Halleck,  who  had  been  in  dread  of  a  every  charge  from  incompetency  to  disloyalty 
flank  movement  on  Washington  from  the  begin-  made  against  him,  and  with  the  war  still  in 
ning  of  Lee's  advance :  ^*  I  regret  that  you  find  progress,  he  proved  a  formidable  presidential 
it  necessary  to  couch  every  dispatch  I  have  the  candidate. 
t  honor  to  receive  from  yon  in  a  spirit  of  fault-  In  the  winter  of  1868  he  visited  Boston,  and 
finding,  and  that  you  have  not  yet  found  lei-  was  presented  with  a  sword.  In  June,  1864, 
sure  to  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  the  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the  dedication  of 
recent  achievements  of  this  army,  or  even  al-  the  West  Point  soldiers*  monument.  On  Aug. 
lude  to  them."  He  spent  more  than  a  month  81,  1864,  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  reorganizing,  reclothing,  and  resting  his  assembled  at  Chicago  nominated  him  as  the 
army,  and  in  trying  to  get  horses  for  an  effect-  candidate  of  the  party  for  the  presidency,  by  a 
ive  cavalry  force,  while  the  authorities  at  vote  of  202^  to  28^  for  Thomas  H.  Seymour, 
Washington  urged  an  advance.  A  visit  from  who  was  regiurded  aa  the  representative  of  the 
the  President,  Oct  1,  had  given  him  confidence  peace  sentiment  in  the  Democracy.  The  plat- 
that  he  was  to  have  his  own  way ;  but  on  Oct.  form  adopted  by  the  convention  was  especudly 
6,  instructions  were  issued  to  cross  the  Poto-  weak  in  the  declaration  in  regard  to  tne  war, 
mac  and  drive  the  enemy  southward.  These  notwithstanding  the  nomination  of  a  soldier ; 
orders  he  interpreted  as  giving  him  discretion  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  McOlellan  vir- 
in  the  matter  of  preparation ;  and  it  was  not  tually  set  it  aside,  and  spoke  frankly  and 
till  Oct.  26  that  he  considered  himself  ready  strongly  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
to  move.  That  day  he  addressed  a  letter  to  carriMl  only  three  States— New  Jersey,  Een- 
Halleck  as  General-in-Ohief,  in  regard  to  the  tucky,  and  Delaware— and  received  oxily  21 
conduct  of  the  impending  campaign,  and  in  an-  electoral  votes  to  212  cast  for  Lincoln ;  but 
swerthat  officer  said:  *^  Since  you  left  Wash-  his  popular  vote  was  1,811,764  to  2,228,086. 
ington  I  have  advised  and  suggested  in  relation  On  election-day,  Nov.  8,  1864,  he  resigned  hia 
to  your  movements,  but  I  have  given  you  no  commission  in  the  army  and  went  to  reside  in 
orders;  I  do  not  give  you  any  now.^*  New  York. 

On  Oct.  26  McOleUan  began  the  crossing  of  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  went  to  Europe, 

the  Potomac,  intending  to  move  his  army  par-  Returning  m  1868,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 

allel  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  making  Warrenton  Orange,  N.  J.,  but  engaged  in  business  as  a 

the  point  of  direction.    He  seized  the  passes  civil  engineer  in  the  metropolis.    He  had  su- 

into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  he  moved*  and  pervision  of  the  building  of  the  Stevens  battery, 

held  them,  so  that  if  any  strong  force  of  the  under  the  terms  of  its  projector's  will,  until 

enemy  remained  in  the  north  of  the  Valley,  he  1871 ;  in  1870  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of 

might  cross  over  in  the  rear  of  it;  otherwise,  the  Department  of  Docks  in  New  York,  and  he 

his  design  was  to  strike  between  Cul[>eper  held  the  place  for  two  years.    He  also  planned 

Oonrt-Honse  and  Littie  Washington,  and  either  a  railroaa  bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  Pough- 

divide  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  or  compel  them  keepsie,  which  has  not  yet  been  built    He 

to  concentrate  as  far  back  as  Gk>rdonsville,  was  one  of  many  engineers  who  gave  it  aa 
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their  prof esdonal  opinion  that  an  nndergroand  cross  in  a  row-boat  from  Brooklyn  to  hear  maas 
railway  in  Broadway  was  practicable,  and  he  in  New  York.  He  was  a  lad  of  delicate  con- 
was  at  yarioos  times  President  of  the  New  stitution,  and  an  accident,  in  which  a  log  rolled 
York  Underground  Railroad,  the  United  over  him,  weakened  his  longs,  so  that  even  in 
States  Rolling  Stock  Company,  and  the  Atlan-  early  manhood  he  did  not  expect  to  live  be- 
tic  and  Great  Western  Railroad.  In  March,  yond  forty  years  of  age,  and  made  the  very 
1877,  he  was  nominated  by  Gov.  Robinson  as  frailness  of  his  life  the  excuse  for  spending  it 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  in  New  York  lavishly  in  the  labors  of  the  iiriesthood. 
State,  but  the  nomination  was  not  confirmed.  His  parents  were  well-to-do,  and  in  1822  he 
On  Sept.  19,  1877,  he  was  nominated  by  the  was  sent  to  school  at  Mount  St.  Mary^s  Col- 
Democratic  party  of  New  Jersey  as  its  candi-  lege,  Emmettsburg,  then  in  charge  of  its  found- 
date  for  Governor,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  er,  the  Rev.  John  Dubois,  a  school-feUow  of 
vote  of  97,887  to  85,094  cast  for  the  Republi-  Robespierre  and  Cnmille  Desrooulins,  who  he- 
can  candidate.  His  administration  was  one  of  came  third  Bishop  of  New  York  in  1826.  Young 
the  be>t  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Up  to  the  McCloskey  was  of  gentle  disposition  and  stu^- 
day  of  Lis  death  he  was  prominent  in  the  busi-  ous  habits,  and  after  a  seven  years^  preparatory 
ness  and  social  life  of  the  metropolis.  His  last  and  collegiate  course  he  entered  the  theolpp- 
formal  public  appearance  was  at  the  Decora-  cal  department  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  to  prepare 
tion-day  ceremony  on  the  battle-field  of  An-  for  the  priesthood.  Completing  a  seminaiy 
tietam  in  1885,  when  he  delivered  the  ora-  course  of  ^ve  years,  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
tlon.  He  died  of  neural^a  of  the  heart,  alter  by  Bishop  Dubois  in  the  old  cathedral,  Jan.  12, 
an  illness  of  four  hours,  and  was  buried  at  1884,  being  the  eighteenth  priest  ordained  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  the  Diocese  of  New  York.    The  previous  year 

Gen.  McCleUan  was  about  five  feet  eight  the  bishop  hail  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  ool- 
inches  in  height,  neatly  and  compactly  built,  lege  and  seminary  at  Nyack  on  the  Hudson, 
with  strong  shoulders  supporting  a  large  neck  and  though  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  a  handsome  head.  His  eyes  were  gray  and  the  project  long  delayed,  it  was  not  aban- 
and  clear,  and  his  complexion  ruddy.  He  wore  doned,  and  the  young  priest,  with  a  view  to 
a  mustache  and  imperial,  sandy  colored  in  the  fitting  him  for  the  presidency  of  such  an  insli- 
days  of  the  war,  but  silver-gray  at  the  time  of  tution,  was  allowea  to  go  to  Rome  to  continue 
his  death.  His  forehead  was  prominent,  his  his  studies.  Early  in  1885  be  entered  tiie 
nose  good,  and  his  whole  face  indicative  of  a  Gregorian  College,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
strong  and  fine  nature.  He  had  in  a  rare  de-  and  ne  so  contrived  his  slow  return  as  to  see 
gree  the  peculiar  charm  that  wins  the  love  and  something  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
confidence  of  men.  It  was  felt  by  all  who  reaching  home  admirably  endowed  by  nature 
came  into  personal  contact  with  him  in  the  and  thoroughly  equipped  by  education  for  the 
dosing  years  of  his  life,  not  less  than  by  the  career  he  was  to  run.  He  was  appointed, 
mass  of  his  soldiers,  whose  rolling  cheers  were  Nov.  1, 1887,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph^s  Church, 
wont  to  announce  his  coming  along  the  lines,  corner  of  Wasnington  place  and  Sixth  avenue, 
Though  few  men  of  his  generation  were  more  the  fifth  in  order  of  erection  of  the  Catholic 
bitterly  assailed,  his  achievements  were  great,  churches  of  the  city.  The  parish  was  extcn- 
his  character  beautiful,  and  his  life  blameless,  sive,  stretching  from  Bleecker  street  to  Har- 
He  was  the  author  of  no  book  beyond  those  lem,  and  the  congregation  was  fresh  from  a  se- 
already  mentioned,  and  the  *^  Report  on  the  riousquarrel  with  the  former  pastor  arising  oat 
Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  the  old  trustee  system ;  but  Father  McCloa- 
of  its  Campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,'*  key  entered  upon  his  duties  with  cheerful  en- 
published  in  1864;  but  he  contributed  several  thusiasm.  He  is  described  as  at  that  period 
papers  to  the  magazines,  and  was  one  of  the  best  bright-eyed  and  frail-looki  ng,  but  indefatigable, 
writers  among  the  soldiers  of  the  civil  war.  Bishop  Hughes,  who  had  been  made  ooad- 

McCLOSKETy  JOHM,  an  American  prelate,  bom  jutor  of  Bishop  Dubois  in  1888,  and  adminis- 
of  Irish  parentage  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  trator  of  the  diocese  in  the  following  year, 
20,  1810;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  10,  opened  St  John's  CoUege,  Fordham,  June  24, 
1885.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  Brooklyn  was  1841,  and  appointed  Father  McCloskey  presi- 
a  village  of  fewer  than  6,000  inhabitants,  and  dent.  He  held  the  office  about  a  year,  and  then 
New  York  was  a  city  of  fewer  than  100,000;  returned  to  his  parish- work.  In  1848  Bishop 
and  there  was  neither  Catholic  priest  nor  Hughes  asked  for  a  coa^utor,  and  the  Provin- 
Catholic  church  in  the  former,  and  only  two  cial  Council,  Nov.  28,  nominated  Father  Mo- 
priests  and  one  church  (St.  Peter's)  in  the  lat-  Closkey  for  the  place,  and  he  was  consecrated, 
ter,  though  a  second  church  (St.  Patrick's  March  10, 1844,  Bishop  of  Axieren,«iijNir<«&iii, 
Cathedral)  was  building.  He  was  baptized  by  and  made  coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
the  Rev.  Anthony  Eohlman,  who  was  acting  York  with  the  right  of  succession,  being  thai 
as  administrator  of  New  York,  which  had  been  thirty-four  years  old.  In  1847  tlie  new  sees  of 
made  a  separate  diocese  two  years  before,  but  Albany  and  Buffalo  were  erected,  and  Bishop 
was  then  a  vacant  see.  As  a  boy,  the  first  McCloskey  was  transferred  to  the  former  city, 
American  cardinal  used  to  go  down  to  the  Msy  21, 1847.  There  he  remained  as  bishop 
East  river  with  his  mother  on  Sundays,  and  for  seventeen  years,  laboring  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Catholic  Ohnrch  in  his  diooeae,  took  place  in  the  old  cathedral,  Archbishop 

bat  never  challenging  pnblio  attention  or  min-  BayleV,  of  Baltimore,  a  convert  who  had  re- 

gling  in  public  controversy.    When  he  went  to  ceived  instroctiona  in  Oatholic  doctrine  from 

Albany,  the  diocese,  stretching  over  the  north-  him  while  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Joseph ^s,  plac- 

ern  part  of  the  State,  contamed  fewer  than  ing  the  cardinal^s  hat  on  his  head.    The  pomp 

forty  chnrchee,  the  congregations  were  scat-  of  snch  a  ceremonial  the  presence  of  an  officer 

tared,  and  there  was  an  insafficient  supply  of  of  the  Pope^s  gnard  in  fnlloniform,  the  general 

priests.    When  fie  left  the  diocese  it  contained  pride  of  the  Catholic  popalation,  and,  above  all, 

113  strong  churches,  8  chapels,  54  minor  sta-  the  wild  gossip  of  the  newspapers  about  the 

tions,  85  missions,  8  academies  for  boys,  1  for  affair,  awakened  some  uneasiness  among  the 

girls,  6  orphan  asylums,  and  6  parochial  schools.  Protestants  of  the  country ;  but  it  passed  away 

He  introduced  various  religious  organizations :  as  it  became  clear  that  the  cardinal,  not  less 

Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sisters  of  Charity,  than  the  archbishop,  remained  a  plain  citizen. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  those  of  though  a  prince  of  the  Ohnrch.  He  gave  $10,000 

the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  Hospitalers,  to  build  tne  high  altar  and  the  episcopal  throne 

Jesuits,  Oblates,  Augnstinians,  Franciscans,  and  in  the  new  cathedral,  which  he  dedicated  on 

Capuchins ;  but  the  work  that  was  most  dis-  May  25,  1879. 

tinctively  his  own  was  the  building  of  the  In  1878  the  cardinal  was  summoned  to  Rome 

Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  to  take  part  in  the  conclave  held  to  elect  a 

the  founding  of  the  theological  seminary  at  successor  to  Pope  Pius  IX.    His  last  notable 

Troy.    In  1850,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  a  public  appearance  was  at  the  golden  jubilee  of 

provincial  council  in  New  York,  Bishop  Mc-  his  ordination  as  a  priest,  held  Jan.  12,  1884. 

Closkey  was  injured  in  a  railway  collision  near  On  that  occasion  he  received  various  address- 

Tarrytown.    The  boots  were  torn  from  his  ea  of  congratulation  and  presents,  the  Pope 

feet,  and  his  right  foot  was  badly  crushed.  The  sending  a  cameo  engraved  with  his  own  por- 

$5,000  that  he  received  from  the  railroad  com-  trait,  and  a  golden  chalice.    The  address  pre- 

pany  by  way  of  damages  he  turned  over  to  the  sented  by  the  clergy  said :  *^  Fifty  years  ago 

building-fund  of  the  cathedral.    In  1851  he  vis-  there  were  in   this  city  but  six  churches; 

ited  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  favor,  now  there  are  sixty.     There  were  then  but 

Archbishop  Hughes,  who  had  been  advanced  twenty  priests  in  the  diocese ;  now  there  are 

in  ecclesiastical  rank  Oct.  8,  1850,  died  on  880.    At  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole 

Jan.  8,  1864,  and  Bishop  McCloskey  became  United  States  only  nine  bishops;  now  there 

Archbishop  of  New  York,  May  6, 1864.    The  are  59.     Then  there  was  but  one  arohbish- 

Srovince  at  that  time  included  New  England,  op ;  now  there  are  eleven,  one  of  whom  has 
[ew  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Archbishop  been  raised  to  the  great  senate  of  the  universal 
McCloskey  was  installed  at  St.  Patrick's  old  church.'*  The  carainal  looked  pallid  and  in- 
cathedral,  Aug.  21,  1864.  He  left  Albany  with  firm,  and  had  barely  strength  to  take  part  in 
the  goml-will  of  all  classes,  declining  a  banquet  the  ceremonial.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
tendered  him  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  his  life  he  was  not  in  robnst  health,  and  as 
officers,  but  accepting  a  portrait  of  himself  and  early  as  Oct  1,  1880,  Archbishop  Corngan 
an  archiepiscopal  cross  and  ring  presented  by  was  made  his  coadjutor  at  his  request  The 
the  priests  of  the  diocese.  He  took  up  the  failure  of  his  vital  powers  was  gradual  but 
duties  of  his  new  office  in  an  unostentatious  constant;  so  that  in  the  summer  of  1885  he 
but  effective  way,  and  the  progress  of  the  was  unable  to  make  a  visit  to  Newport,  whith- 
Oatholic  Church  in  New  York  was  rapid,  er  he  had  gone  once  or  twice  for  his  health. 
Many  fine  churches  were  built;  the  Found-  and  later  he  could  not  move  without  assist- 
ling  Asylum,  t&e  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  ance.  In  the  end  he  passed  away  quietly  and 
Fordham,  Homes  for  Destitute  Boys  and  Girls  without  pain. 

in  connection  with  St  Stephen's  and  St.  Ann's  Cardinal  McCloskey  was  tall  and  slender, 

churches,  Homes  for  Aged  Men  and  Women,  but  of  erect  and  elastic  bearing.    His  forehead 

and  orphan  asylums  without  the  city  were  es»  was  broad,  and  his  features  pleasant    His  eyes 

tablished ;  and  communities  of  various  religious  were  bright  blue  and  deeply  set,  and  his  mouth 

orders  were  introduced  during  his  administra>  mobile.    His  manner  was  quiet  but  impressive, 

tion.    Two  labors  he  assumed  special  control  He  was  a  profound  scholar,  especially  well 

of — the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Protect-  versed  in  things  appertaining  to  hia  calling, 

ory  in  Westche<)ter,  snd  the  building  of  the  and  was  an  effective  preacher,  making  careful 

new  cathedral,  the  corner-stone  of  which  Arch-  preparation  for  his  sermons,  and  yet  especially 

bishop  Hughes  had  laid  Aug.  15,  1858.    Arch-  nappy  where  no  set  effort  was  required.    He 

bishop  McCloskey  attended  the  General  Conn-  had  courage  unaccompanied  by  any  aggressive 

cil  of  the  Vatican  in  1869,  and  served  on  the  propensity.    On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 

Committee  on  Discipline;  he  also  visited  Rome  pastor  of  St  Joseph's,  there  was  a  cry  of  fire, 

in  1874.  and  a  panic  broke  out  in  the  congregation 

On  March    15,  1875,  the  Pope  appomted  while  he  was  administering  communion;  but 

Archbishop  McCloskey  a  cardinal  priest,  with  he  stopped  an  instant  to  order  the  organist 

the  title  of  Sancta  Maria  supra  Minervam,  and  to  play,  and  then  went  on  with  the  service 

on  April  27  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture  calmly.    When  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit  at 
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a  oonnoil  in  Baltimore,  he  received  a  dispatch  commerce  with  England  and  with  the  United 
annoancing  the  burning  of  bis  cathedral,  bat  States.  InlSOdhersaccessor,  QoeenBanavalo 
he  deliverid  his  sermon  withont  an  allasion  II,  concluded  one  witb  France.  The  present 
to  the  event.  He  had  that  sort  of  executive  ruler  is  Queen  Rasendranoro  Ranavalo  III, 
ability  which  accomplishes  results  without  bom  in  1860,  who  succeeded  her  aunt,  Julj 
bustle.  In  his  high  station  he  made  a  wise  use  18,  1888,  and  married  the  Prime  Minister  Ba- 
of  the  assistance  of  others,  and  neither  took  saromino,  widower  of  the  late  Queen, 
to  himself  their  glory  when  they  succeeded  The  contour  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable 
nor  incurred  any  odium  from  their  ffulure.  series  of  straight  coasts,  excepting  the  north- 
It  was  his  lot  to  be  the  chief  figure  in  a  num-  west  f^hore,  which  is  broken  by  numerous  bays 
her  of  churdi  pageants,  and  yet  no  touch  of  and  inlets  that  afford  excellent  harbors.  A 
malice  or  envy  visited  him,  because  it  was  girdle  of  forests,  t«n  to  forty  miles  deep,  ex- 
plain that  the  pomp  was  called  forth  by  the  occfr-  tends  around  the  entire  coast.  The  central 
sion,  and  gave  no  gratification  to  the  personal  portion  of  the  island  is  formed  of  mountains* 
pride  of  the  man.  He  had  the  faU  confidence  rising  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  Catholics,  and  yet  never  excited  the  distrust  of  the  sea,  and  fertile  table-lands, 
of  a  Protestant  community.  It  has  been  said  Avea  aid  PspilatlMit — ^The  area  of  Madagas- 
that  the  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  car  and  adjacent  islands  is  estimated  at  591,- 
progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  York ;  964  square  kilometres,  about  227,600  square 
Dut  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  that  miles.    The  population  is  about  8,500,000,  ao- 

Erogress  was  due  mainly  to  him,  or  even  to  cording  to  the  estimate  of  Rev.  J.  Sibree.  The 
im  more  than  to  any  other  man.  It  was  a  ofilcial  religion  is  Christianity,  in  the  Inde- 
growth  to  which  the  labors  of  many  men  and  pendent  Presbyterian  form,  introduced  by  Prot- 
the  influence  of  various  circumstances  con-  estant  missionaries  of  the  London  Hiasionary 
tributed.  He  was  fortunate  in  succeeding  Society.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  situated 
Archbishop  Hughes,  for  he  was  enabled  to  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  has  firom  70,000 
enter  into  the  results  of  that  prelate's  contro-  to  80,000  inhabitants.  Tamatave,  the  principal 
versies  without  inheriting  any  of  the  animosi-  seaport,  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
ties  they  had  engendered.  His  episcopate  was  CMiaeree. — The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
like  the  calm  after  a  storm.  That  he  kept  the  mainly  with  the  English  colony  of  Mauritina. 
peace  so  weU  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  importation  is  rum. 
the  era  of  contest  was  over,  and  partly  to  the  The  exports  are  cattle,  hides,  wax,  caoutchouc, 
character  of  the  man.  The  first  Bishop  of  New  gum,  tallow,  oil-seeds,  rice,  etc.  The  value  of 
York  was  a  foreigner,  who  never  saw  his  dio-  the  imports  from  Mauritius  was  some  time  ago 
cese;  the  second  and  third  bishops  were  of  reported  to  be  about  $700,000  a  year,  the  ex- 
foreign  birth  and  education.  The  first  arch-  ports  to  Mauritius  $750,000.  The  export  and 
bishop,  though  American  by  eddcation  and  import  trade  with  aU  countries  has  recently 
adoption,  was  of  foreign  nativity,  and  had  to  been  estimated  to  amount  to  $5,000,090,  not- 
encounter  a  movement  to  proscribe  both  his  withstanding  the  lack  of  roads  and  the  infre- 
birth  and  his  religion;  but  the  cardinaJ  was  quent  foreign  communications.  American  com- 
the  representative  of  a  generation  of  distinct-  mercial  interests  in  Madagascar  have  been 
ively  American  prelates,  who  seem  to  pursue  considerable. 

their  way  by  a  sure-footed  instinct  toward  Etiiailsgy.---The   aboriginal   population,    of 

conciliating  the  sentiment  of  their  countrymen  African  orioin,  have  been  conquered  or  driven 

without  compromising  the  interests  of  their  back  into  the  mountains  by  the  Hovas,  who 

church.  are  of  Malayan  stock.    They  have  the  yellow 

For  four  days  the  remains  of  Cardinal  Mo-  akin,  the  long  and  straight  hair,  and  the  &cial 

Closkey  lay  in  state  in  the  episcopal  residence  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malaysia, 

and  in  the  cathedral,  and  on  Oct  15,  after  an  Their  dominion  extends  over  a  quarter  of  the 

imposing  fbnend  ceremonial,  they  were  con-  surface  of  the  island.    They  are  intelligenl^ 

veyed  to  the  vault  beneath  the  sanctuary.  The  energetic,  and  lively,  and  possesa  commercial 

cardinal  left  a  brief  and  simple  will,  convey-  aptitudes,  but  are  fickle  and  deceitful.    The 

ing  all  his  property  to  his  coadjutor  and  the  primitive  Malagasy  race,  mentally  inferior,  but 

Bishops  of  Albany  and  Brooklyn.  more  trustworthy,  is  divided  into  a  number  of 

MADAGiSCAE,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  tribes  caUed  the  Akantars,  the  Betsinuaarak, 

separated  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  Mo-  the  Bethalemens,  and   the  Sakalavas.     The 

aambique  Channel.    In  1810  the  chief  of  the  Hova  immigration  began  during  the  period 

Hovas  conquered  the  other  tribes  of  the  island,  when  the  French  colony  was  in  existence.    In 

Radama  J  entered  into  relations  with  England,  1821  they  menaced  the  French  establiahmoita, 

which  were  interrupted  during  the  reign  of  the  and  were  defeated  at  Antongil  Bay.    Th«r 

Queen  Ranavalo  I.    She  was  succeeded  in  1861  political  supremacy  dates  from  the  middle  of 

by  her  son,  Radama  11,  with  whom  Lambert  the  last  century.    In  1754  they  captured  the 

concluded  a  treaty  in  the  name  of  France.  French  fort  at  Foulepointe,  and  massacred  all 

Rasoherina,  the  widow  of  Radama,  mounted  the  French  and  the  natives  in  the  place, 

the  throne  in  1868  in  consequence  of  a  revoln-  The  Military  8ttiatlan«— During  Uie  Tonqnin 

tion.    In  1865  she  made  a  treaty  of  amity  and  campaign  the  French  nndertook  no  aggresave 
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operations  in  Madagascar.  In  the  early  part  terior,  who  were  threatened  with  famine.  The 
of  the  year  the  French  maintained  a  blocked-  failure  of  their  suit  for  peace  sparred  them  to 
ing  sqaadrtm  on  the  coast  and  occupied  Tama-  more  active  military  preparations.  The  army 
tave  and  other  points.  Behind  the  three  most  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  all  classes, 
important  ports  the  Malagasy  soldiery  were  rich  and  poor,  were  enrolled  for  service.  M. 
posted  in  intrenched  camps  beyond  range  of  de  Freycinet,  in  asking  for  the  vote  of  credit, 
the  naval  artillery,  determined  to  resist  any  said  that  the  blockade  was  insufficient,  and 
movement  of  French  troops  into  the  interior,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  occupy  several 
Towar(i  the  close  of  1884  M.  Ferry  obtained  a  points  on  the  coast  The  rights  of  France 
credit  of  17,000,000  francs  for  operations  in  over  Madagascar,  which  M.  Passy  said  had 
Madagascar.  After  the  termination  of  the  slumbered  for  two  hundred  years,  he  described 
Chinese  War,  M.deFreycinet  obtained  12,000,-  as  a  national  patrimony,  such  as  all  peoples 
000  francs  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  occn-  possess,  which  was  kept  in  reserve,  which 
pation.  The  French  claimed,  by  virtue  of  formed  part  of  the  past,  and  which  opened  up 
treaties  with  the  Sakalavas,  sovereign  rights  possible  fields  for  the  future.  The  Hovas,  he 
over  the  northern  third  of  the  island,  indud-  said,  have  violated  French  rights  of  property 
ing  the  best  harbors  on  both  coast:*.  The  ad-  recoffnized  by  treaty,  and  inflicted  iigury  and 
▼entof  the  rainy  season  prevented  any  deci-  orueltyonFrenchcitizens,  and  if  the  French  flag 
sive  operations  before  Apnl,  1886.  should  retreat  before  the  Hovas  and  France 
DIpleBatk  HcgHlatfaDs.— After  the  close  of  the  fail  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  demanded,  when 
conference  between  Admiral  Miot  and  the  the  Hovas  had  used  scornful  and  haughty  Ian- 
Malagasy  ministers  in  May,  1884,  no  inter-  guage,  relying  on  their  topographical  situation, 
course  took  place  between  the  two  govern-  protected  by  mountains  and  aense  forests,  it 
ments  until  the  summer  of  1885,  when  the  would  be  a  saddening  spectacle. 
Italian  consul,  at  the  instance  of  the  Hova  Gk>v-  In  the  be^nning  of  August,  600  re-enforce- 
ernment,  endeavored  to  mediate  a  peace  on  a  ments  arrived  at  Tamatave,  followed  by  oth- 
basis  proposed  by  the  Hova  Prime  Minister,  ere  shortly  afterward.  On  Sept  10  Admiral 
Kainilaiarivony.  On  June  18  he  presented  to  Miot  attempted  to  carry  by  storm  an  intrenched 
the  French  representatives  the  proposal  of  the  position  held  by  the  Hovas  at  Tarafat  After 
latter  for  an  armistice,  and  the  opening  of  a  two  hours  of  severe  fighting  the  French  troops 
conference  that  should  *'  result  in  cementing  were  compelled  to  &11  back  on  Tamatave  with  a 
anew  the  oldest  of  Madagascar's  alliances,  that  loss  of  thirty  men  killed  and  wounded.  On 
with  France/^  As  preliminaries  for  a  stable  Nov.  21  the  Ohamber  voted  a  fresh  credit  of 
treaty,  he  proposed  that  France  should  with-  4,000,000  francs  to  keep  up  the  force  in  Mada- 
draw  her  troops  and  recognize  the  sovereign  gascar  during  the  first  three  months  of  1886. 
rights  of  the  Queen  over  the  whole  island,  and  BcsupllMi  sf  Peace  NcgedatliMi— After  the 
should  render  military  aid  to  the  Queen,  if  re-  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  consul  to 
quested,  in  maintaining  her  dominion,  in  re-  mediate  terms  of  peace,  M.  de  Freycinet  sent 
turn  for  which  the  Malagasy  Oovemment  M  Patrimonio,  whose  ostensible  mission  was  as 
would  accept  the  high  guarantee  of  France  and  consul  to  Zanzibar,  with  the  revised  draft  of  a 
would  bind  itself  not  to  conclude  a  convention  treaty  of  peace.  The  treaty  was  agreed  to, 
with  any  foreign  power,  granting  any  special  with  the  exception  of  three  articles.    In  the 

Srivilege  or  a  cession  of  territory.    Admiral  latter  part  of  December  the  Frendi  Minister 

Hot  and  the  French  consul  Bandais  answered  intimated  that  it  was  substantially  accepted, 

on  June  26  with  counter-proposals,  which  were  It  was  reported  that  the  terms  were  that  a 

all  accepted,  except  one  stipulating  that  the  French  resident  should  be  maintained  at  Anta- 

**  protectorate  "  instead  of  tne  ^'  high  guaran-  nanarivo,  attended  by  a  guard  of  honor,  charged 

tee ''  of  France  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  with  the  duty  of  advising  the  Hova  Govern- 

Hova  Government     The  Italian  consul,  M.  ment  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  the  French 

Maigrot,  acted  as  intermediary  in  the  negotia-  troops  should  remain  on  the  island  until  an  in- 

tions.    Admiral  Miot  threatened  that,  if  the  demnit^  of  10,000,000  francs  has  been  paid  for 

word  '*  protectorate  "  were  not  accepted,  he  the  satisfaction  of  claims  arinng  from  the  imu- 

would  decide  the  matter  with  arms,  and  ex-  ries  to  the  property  and  rights  of  French  citi- 

plained  that  a  protectorate  would  imply  the  zens.    The  Hova  Queen  was  recognized  as  sov- 

presenee  in  the  capital  of  a  French  resident  ereign  over  the  whole  island,  and  no  direct 

with  a  guard  of  French  troops,  as  in  Tunis  and  mention  was  made  of  a  French  protectorate. 

Oamboilia.    Kainilaiarivony  offered  to  accept  MAINE.     State  flmmnmrnL — The   following 

the  word  in  the  preliminaries  on  the  condition  were  the  State  officere  during  the  year:  Gov- 

that  it  should  be  altered  in  the  definitive  treaty,  emor,  Frederick  Robie,  Republican ;  Secretary 

The  negotiations  were  broken  off  on  Aug.  15.  of  State,  Oramandel  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Edwin 

Hllltarj  OpsfatteMi — ^The  French  garrisons  in  0.  Burleigh ;  Attorney-General,  OrviUe  D.  Ba- 

Madagascar  were  re-enforced  by  troops  return-  ker ;  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  N.  A. 

ing  from  Tonquin,  and  the  blockading  squadron  Luce ;  Insurance  Commisrioner,  J.  O.  Smith ; 

was  augmented  in  the  summer.    The  eleven  Railroad  Oommissioners,  A.  W.  Wildes,  John 

French  war-vessels  prevented  the  admission  of  F.  Anderson,  and  D.  N.  Mortland.    Judiciary, 

supplies  from  without  to  the  Hovas  in  the  in-  Supreme  Oourt :  Chief-Justice,  John  A.  Peters ; 
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Associate  Jndges,  Oharles  W.  Walton^  Thomas  To  amend  seocioii  78  of  ohapter  49  (^  the  Beriaed 

F.  HaskeU,  Oharles  Danforth,  William  W.  Vir-  Stotutea,  rehiting  to  ^caaing  insuranoe  agento. 

A4*!   ir«i<%y»ii  v,xtM4-^w.   A  .«.A.»».  T  «i.i«A«^  ^w^A  T  «^n  To  amend  ohapter  128  of  the  Beviaed  StBtutes,  relat- 

pn,  Enoch  Foster,  Artemas  Libbey,  and  Luoil-  -     ^  ^^  ^^^  ofmiwholcaome  food. 

ms  A.  iLmerj.  ^o  amend  seotioa  54  of  chapter  70  of  the  Reyfeed 

Legtdattre  SaidiB* — The  Legislatore  met  on  StatutoB,  relating  to  aeouring  property  with  intent  to 

Jan.  7  and  adjoamed  on  March  6.    Among  the  defraud  oreditors.             ,  _   .  ,              -  ,    .. 

acts  passed  were  the  foUowing:  .'J^'S^ftJ^^^^i^^^^                 "^ 

To  inooiporate  the  <Aty  of  Bnmewick.  '^P  Mthoiue  railioiaa  to  aid  in  the  oonfltmction  or 

To  amend  uection  21  of  chapter  69  of  the  Beviaed  equipment  of  brmoh  and  connecting  hnea. 

Btotuten,  reUting  to  the  reooid  of  deatha.  o/^°.*™®"^  ?^^  ^  ^^  .o*»Pter  14  of  the  Benaed 

To  authorize  the  LaBtem  Maine  Bailway  Company  »to?*to«»  relatmg  to  contagioua  diaeaaea  among  cattle. 

►  reduce  the  anx>ttnt  of  ito  capital  atock.  ^  .     '^~i  aection  ^27^ot  chapter  J8  rf^  the  Bevuted 

2ofch 
he  pem 

Stotutea,  relating  to  the  taking  of  cUma" and  ahefi'flah?  «  ^o  amend  aection  88  of  ohapter  {^  of  the  Beviaed 

Relating  to  thejuriadiotionofmunicipalcouita  and  Stetutea,  relatong  to  railwav-orowmp.       ,  ^ 

police  jnSea  and  trial  justicea  in  proeecudona  for  vio-  AdditiomJ  to  chapter  70  of  the  Revfaed  Statotea, 

lation  of  Uie  flah  and  game  lawa.  relating  to  the  diachaive  of  inaolvent  debton. 

To  amend  aection  17  of  chapter  40  of  the  Bevised  «  To  amend  aection  21  of  chapter  70  of  the  Beviaed 

Stotutea,  reUting  to  migratory  iUh.  Statutea,  relatmg  to  aalea  of  property  under  proceed- 

To  amend  the  charter  of  the  dty  of  Augusta  reUtang  M«f  xn  maolvency.                            ,«*    *  v    .     « 

to  the  Common  Coundl.             ^         -o                 ®  To  render  more  effective  aection  126  of  ohapter  51 

Amending  chapter  2,  aeotiona  40  and  41  of  the  Be-  ®^  5*®  ^^^^*®^  Statutea,  relating  to  acddento  on  rail- 
vised  Stotutea,  relative  to  record  of  qualiflcationf  of  '^■-  ^      ,           .  ^    .  ^   j    .  •  *__. 
juaticea  of  the  peace  Belatmff  to  appomtment  of  admmiatraton  m  caaea 

Ehtobliahing  theatandaid  weight  of  a  bushel  of  ^here  willa  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  on  eetatea  in- 

tuutiya                                          ^  tereated  m  French  apohation  claims. 

To  'establish  the  standaid  weight  of  a  barrel  of  e*'^^*'"®"f  section  46  of  chapter  70  of  the  Beyised 

potatoes.  Stotutea,  relating  to  dischaiges  under  the  msolvent 

For  the  protection  of  lobster- tnps.  ^^'    ...      ^     ^,     ^     ^      ^  v*  . 

Belatmg  to  scientific  temperance  instruction  In  pub-  Providing  for  the  taxation  of  hfe-mauanoe  com- 

lie  schools  paniea. 

To  amend  aection  127  of  chapter  11  of  the  Beviaed  o  J.**.*™*^^  ^S^^  ?i?  ^^P*®'  *  °^  ^^  Beviaed 

Stotute*,  relatmg  to  School  for  the  Deaf.  Statutea,  relating  to  electiona.              ^.   ,  ,     ^     . 

To  amend  aeStion  8  of  chapter  24  of  the  Beviaed  To  amend  anH  make  dear  aection  68  of  chapter  8 

Stotutea,  relating  to  paupere.  o^  t^«  Beviaed  Statutea,  relating  to  flah-wein  on  the 

To  incorporate  tiie  ffiddoford  and  Saoo  Baihroad  ■®?"*'"5?:.     ^  _^     ««  .  ,     ^    «    r*v  i>  ..^^^ 

Company  Inaddition  to  aection  26  of  ohapter  61  of  the  Beviaed 

To^end  aection  64  of  chapter  40  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  in  reUtion  to  railroads  croaang  each  other 

a^dCiS^kSllmSi'  tranaportation  of  trout,  togue,  at|radej^^  ^^^^^^  of  Stote  tox  for  the  yeara  1885 

To  cede  to  the  United  Stotea  juriadiction  over  ceiw  *nd  1886,  each  wnoun&ig  to  $886,8M.18. 

toin  land  in  Amrusta.  T°  amend  section  26  of  chapter  26  of  the  Beviaed 

To  prohibit  the  toking  of  herring  witiiin  certain  !S^*«^^??**?%V>  '"^^^  ^"^"^  ^^  achool-houaea  and 

limita  k  Mnchiaa  Bay.     ^  other  public  buiTdrnga.                            vv..*:^   a 

For  the  protection  of  trout  and  landlocked  aahnon  JJS  prohibit  the  aale  to  minora  of  publioationa  de- 

in  the  Banffely,  South  Boff,  Bemia,  Cupeuptic,  and  ^^  ^  criminal  newa.                    ««   *  xv    «    .    ^ 

Kennebago  BtrSuns                 ««"*»i  y^^^^uy^ «,  uuu  rp^  amend  section  11  of  chapter  68  of  the  Beviaed 

To  amSd  chapter  40  of  tiie  Bevised  Statutea,  relatr-  Statutea,  relating  to  agricultural 

inir  to  fish  and  flSieries.  o.^*''/™®?^  ■'*?*'^''  ^  V^  "^^  "  of  the  Beviaed 

To  amend  aection  26  of  chapter  80  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes,   m   relation   to  apportionment  of  achool 

Statutes,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  flnca.  ™S?®^' *u    •     *v   v^«  •       r     •    *  j-*..-^ 

To  inwrporati  tiie  Eartem  Maine  Stote  Fair.  To  authonae  the  hoenamg  of  nn  vate  detective^ 

To  amend  aection  100  of  chapter  47  of  the  Beviaed  ^  ^P^^^H  ®'     i  *f?    ♦  %*  ^^  chanter  27.of  the 

Stotutea,  relating  to  banka  andWking.  ,?«^«i  Statutea,  reUting  to  tiie  aale  of  mtoxioatmg 

To  eatablish  the  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  herds-  "*JS°";i.     ^..^      ^p  i  -i*«     ♦^  *— j^ 

ffrass  seed  ^^^  ^'^  protection  of  legitimate  trade. 

To  amend  aection  16  of  chapter  182  of  the  Beviaed  „ ,1^,*°^°?  J^^''  ?il5^?^P^'  "  ""^  ^  ^'^ 

Stotutea,  relating  to  appeals  from  magiatrotes.  Statutea,  relatog  to  raitowid^ 

To  amW  sertion  ^9*of  chapter  ef  of  tiie  Bevised  ^^?'iy**^°4^'Ti?i^^^jF«"?J?^  fl^^MSfl 

Statutes,  relating  to  a  lien  on  wood.  associations  1h)m  tiie  operation  ot  the  statutes  relatmg 

sti^utr;i^?otSeitS5^^^  SP^^j^'^ryT'V^^ 

^^j-^^^^^^^-^^^^^-^-^^^^^  Sy^»wi^eiti^°^<;its^%^cr?KW 

To  fiicilitate  the  giving  of  bonds  required  by  law.        reaide.  ^    *  _,   ^^    r j_*: 

To  regulate  the  a^miaSion  of  forei^  surety  compa-  ,,  To  prevent  incompetent  persona  from  conducting 

nies  to  do  bu8ineas  in  thia  State.  tiie  busmess  of  apotiiecanea, 

?^ro^i'n^^L%l?^Sr^^^^  S.;liigi.B.ri^The  present  nnmber  of  de- 

Additional  to  chapter  61  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes,  re-  positors  m  the  64  savinga-banks  18  109.898.    Of 

lating  to  railroads.  this  namber  86,671  are  depoeitora  of  leaa  than 

To  extend  the  time  for  the  location  and  construction  |500  each,  and  the  average  amount  of  the 

YQ^^  IbiA  18  an  increase  of  8,7io  accounts  and  a  gam 

To  establish  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  of  $9.61  to  the  ayerage  balance.    At  the  oloae 
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•f  1884  tliere  were  20,788  depositors  of  more 
than  $500  eaoh ;  now  there  are  22,827. 

The  investment  in  United  States  bonds  has 
decreased  daring  the  jear  from  $4,789,840.68 
to  $4,421,784.12.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  holdings  in  State,  coantj,  and  city  bonds  of 
$1,145,471.90. 

The  aggregate  of  railroad  bonds  owned  by 
the  savings-banks  is  $5,829,586.47— a  gain  dur- 
ing the  year  of  $966,156.01. 

The  amonnt  invested  in  railroad  stock,  and 
stock  and  bonds  of  other  corporations,  is  $1,- 
822,866.78.    This  shows  a  slight  increase. 

The  loans  on  mortgages  of  real  estate  have 
increased  daring  the  year  from  $5,216,929.17 
to  $5,645,969.08;  while  all  other  loans  show  a 
decrease  of  $889,105.57 ;  the  aggregate  being 
$4,219,574.47. 

Palms  sT  HiAiBdry.— There  is  a  total  of  184 
sobordinate  granges,  with  an  average  meinber- 
!«hip  of  78  for  eaoh  grange,  and  an  aggregate 
membership  in  the  State  of  18,581.  There  are 
two  granges  less  than  reported  last  year,  bat  a 
net  gain  of  886  in  members  daring  the  year. 

ladutrlal  Sehetl  f«r  Gliib— The  annaal  report 
for  1885  shows  the  following  facts:  In  1885, 
16  girls  were  admitted  to  the  Indastrial  School 
at  Sallowell,  making  a  total  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  of  197.  Namber  in  the 
school  Dec.  8, 1884,  47 ;  average  number  dar- 
ing the  year,  49;  namber  committed  daring 
the  year,  16 ;  retarned  to  the  school,  5 ;  sent 
to  homes,  22 ;  married,  1 ;  deaths,  9 ;  namber 
now  in  homes,  95;  married  before  reaching 
majority,  19 ;  reached  majority  while  nnmar- 
riea,  16;  retarned  to  friends,  7;  dismissed  as 
incorrigible,  4;  dismissed  as  nnsaitable,  8 ;  de- 
ceased, 6 ;  escaped,  1 ;  present  namber,  46. 

lisaae  Hsspttd* — ^The  following  are  the  statis- 
tics of  this  institation  for  the  year:  On  Dec.  1, 
1884,  there  were  in  the  hospital  460  patients — 
282  men  and  228  women ;  249  have  been  ad- 
mitted since — 158  men  and  96  women ;  making 
the  whole  namber  709.  Of  these  there  have 
been  discharged  228 — 144  men  and  79  wom- 
en, leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  486—241 
men  and  245  women.  Oondition  of  those  dis- 
charged :  recovered,  80—47  men  and  88  wom- 
en; improved,  54—89  men  and  15  women ;  un- 
improved, 12 — 8  men  and  4  women ;  died,  77 
— 50  men  and  27  women.  There  were  28  in- 
sane criminals  in  the  hospital. 

liqasrMM. — ^The  State  liquor  agent  reports 
liqaor  sold  to  cities  and  towns  as  follows :  whis- 
ky, 6,876  gallons ;  brandy,  454  gallons ;  gin, 
1,284  gallons;  alcohol,  5,B68  gallons;  rum, 
8,842  gallons ;  wine.  949  gallons.  Tn  addition, 
linnors  in  ouarts  and  pints  have  been  sold  as 
follows:  whisky,  949  quarts,  76  pints;  bran- 
dy, 26  quarts;  gin,  24  quarts,  18 pints;  cham- 
pagne, 7  quarts,  80  pints ;  porter,  801  quarts, 
89  pints;  ale,  286  quarts,  162  pints;  wine,  85 
quarts ;  beer,  72  quarts,  1,682  pints.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  office  for  the  vear  were  $2,219.80. 

SUp-Mldlig.— The  ship-building  interests  of 
Maine  have  been  depressed,  the  net  tonnage 


having  decreased  from  46,401.87  in  1884  to 
28,058.98  in  1885.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  vessels  built,  the 
minority  being  under  100  tons  and  designed  for 
the  coasting-trade,  instead  of  from  800  to  800 
tons,  as  in  former  years.  Schooners  are  be- 
coming more  popular.  There  has  not  been  a 
brig  built  in  a  Maine  ship-yard  for  two  years, 
and  the  number  of  barks  shows  an  annual  de- 
crease. There  has  been  no  such  decline  in  ship- 
building since  1861. 

!«• — ^The  ice  business  of  Maine  showed  the 
following  summary  for  the  season  of  1885: 
tons  of  old  ice,  108,500;  new  ice,  1,819,400; 
water-shipments,  62,500.  Total,  1,490,400  tons. 

FtaherleSi — The  following  table  gives  the  sta- 
tistics of  Maine  fisheries  m  the  different  cus- 
toms districts.  The  first  colamn  gives  the 
number  of  vessels  registered;  the  second,  the 
tonnage ;  and  the  third,  the  estimated  number 
of  men  employed : 
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CMtlll«    
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7 

97-M 

16 
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88 
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60 

8,649  ■?4 

66 

1,786-86 

19 

856-04 

8T 

456  69 

S6 

88900 

14S 

^6A8•54 

6 

44  60 

151 

8,n4-82 

7% 

2,866-98 

6 

47-77 

617 

90,78809 

60 

•  •      ■ 

660 

476 

100 

600 

9,500 

4,000 

90 

760 

800 

90 
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The  average  wages  per  month  is  $81.25; 
total  amount  invested,  $3.278,000 ;  estimated 
value  of  all  products  of  fisheries,  $8,886,875. 

Liataitag.— The  cut  of  the  winter  of  1885 
on  the  Penobscot  and  its  tributaries  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  West  Branch,  25,000.- 
000  feet;  East  Branch,  20,000,000 :  Mattawam- 
keag,  28,000,000 :  Piscataquis,  15,000,000 ;  Pas- 
sadumkeag,  5,000,000;  Main  river  (brooks), 
5,000,000 ;  total,  98,000,000  feet.  Of  this,  about 
58,000.000  is  spruce,  25,000,000  pine,  and  15,- 
000,000  hemlock,  cedar,  etc.  Of  the  pine  cut, 
12,000,000  comes  from  the  Piscataquis,  and  is 
all  second-growth  box-board  stuff. 

HAlflTOBA*  QitfnsnmmL  —  The  Lieutenant- 
Gk>vemoris  James  Ooz  Aikens;  Premier,  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  and  President  of  the  Council, 
John  Norquay;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Sta- 
tistics, and  Health,  A.  A.  0.  La  Riviere ;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  J.  P.  Brown ;  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  W.  H.  Wilson,  M.  D. ;  Attorney- 
General,  0.  £.  Hamilton,  Mayor  of  Winnipeg. 

ExeBptiea  Law. — The  Manitoba  Legislature 
enacted  this  session  an  exemption  hw  so  lib- 
eral to  debtors  that  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
in  the  older  provinces,  where  the  Boards  of 
Trade  and  merchants  made  vigorous  protests 
and  demanded  the  disallowance  of  toe  new 
law  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Among 
other  things  exempted  from  seizure  may  be 
mentioned  real  estate  in  any  town  to  the  value 
of  $2,500,  houi&ehold  effects  to  the  value  of 
$500,  and  in  the  country  160  acres  of  land  and 
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all  baildings  thereoiL  Some  of  the  Toronto  ment  securities,  and  the  interest  is  paid  to  the 
and  Montreal  merchants  went  so  far  as  to  say  Provincial  government  for  school  purposes, 
that  the  new  law  was  uUra  vira^  beoanse  it  The  Dominion  Government  announced  its  in- 
would  interfere  with  inter-provindal  trade,  tention  of  selecting  150,000  acres  of  land  as 
while  legislation  on  all  matters  coonected  with  an  endowment  for  the  Universitj  of  Manitoba, 
trade  and  commerce  appertains  to  the  Domin-  The  delegates  also  asked  for  the  adjustment  of 
ion  Government,  and  demanded  the  disallow-  the  capitiil  account  of  the  province  decennially 
ance  of  the  whole  law.  Others  made  a  more  according  to  population,  the  present  population 
reasonable  demand :  that  the  law  should  be  to  be  assumed  to  be  150,000  and  to  be  altered 
disallowed  in  so  far  as  it  would  interfere  with  until  it  corresponds  to  the  amount  allowed 
ezistmg  contracts,  holding  that,  as  eastern  mer-  Ontario  on  that  account.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
chants  and  manufacturers  had  given  credit  to  emment  agreed  to  grant  Manitoba  die  same 
Manitoba  customers  on  the  faitn  of  the  secu-  per  capita  allowance  on  an  assumed  population 
ritj  afforded  bj  their  property,  the  Provincial  of  150,000  that  had  been  originally  granted  to 
L^slature  had  no  nght  to  step  in  and  wipe  a  population  of  17,000,  the  capital  sum  there- 
that  security  out  of  existence.  from  to  be  charged  with  such  advances  as  have 
PrsitMial  CtalBS* — An  agreement  was  arrived  already  been  made  from  the  former  capital  sc- 
at this  year  between  the  Federal  and  Provin-  count  and  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Do- 
dal  governments,  on  certain  questions  that  minion  Grovemment  of  a  strictly  local  cbarao- 
have  been  the  occadon  of  great  discontent  in  ter.  The  delegates  further  demanded  for  the 
the  province  for  some  time.  In  December,  province  the  right  to  charter  railways  in  the 
1888,  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Manitoba,  a  pow-  province,  except  so  far  as  that  right  is  limited 
erfol  organization,  including  in  its  ranks  mem-  oy  its  own  legislature  in  the  Extension  Act  of 
bers  of  both  political  parties,  met  in  conven-  1881.  This  demand  arose  out  of  the  disaUow- 
tion  and  formulated  a  **  Bill  of  Rights,"  which  ance  of  certain  railway  charters  that  were 
it  submitted  to  the  Dominion  Government,  held  to  conflict  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Railway  Act,  which  forbids  the  Dominion  Par- 
Provincial  Legislature.  The  Legislature  ap-  liament  to  charter  any  railway  south  of  the 
pointed  a  delegation  composed  of  the  Hon.  Canadian  Pacific  and  running  from  any  point 
John  Norquay,  Premier  and  Provincial  Treas-  at  or  near  that  line,  excep't  such  lines  as  shall 
urer ;  the  Hon.  Alexander  Murray,  Speaker  of  run  southwest,  nor  to  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  the  Hon.  Will-  latitude  49°.  The  object  of  this  clause  was  to 
iam  Miller,  Attorney-General,  to  lay  the  claims  prevent  the  tapping  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  by 
of  Manitoba  before  the  Dominion  Government  any  of  the  American  trunk  lines.  The  Domin- 
The  delegates  urged  the  right  of  the  province  ion  Government  declined  to  alter  its  policy  of 
to  the  control,  management,  and  sale  of  the  protecting  the  Canadian  Pacific  until  the  e]q>i- 
public  lands  within  its  limits  for  the  public  ration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  its  contract 
uses  thereof;  and  the  mines,  minerals,  wood.  The  delegates  asked  that  the  grant  of  eighty 
and  timber  thereon,  or  an  equivalent  therefor,  cents  a  head  be  not  limited  to  a  population  of 
and  to  receive  from  the  Dominion  Government  400,000,  but  continued  until  the  Ontario  maxi- 
payment  for  the  lands  already  disposed  of  by  mum  is  reached.  The  Dominion  Government, 
them,  within  the  province,  less  cost  of  surveys  in  view  of  the  exceptionally  rapid  increase  in 
and  management  The  Federal  Government  the  population  of  Manitoba,  granted  that,  in- 
refused  this  demand,  arguing  that  the  lands  of  stead  of  a  decennial  increase  in  the  annual 
Manitoba  hold  a  different  position  in  relation  grant,  Manitoba  should  have  an  increase  four 
to  the  Dominion  from  the  lands  of  the  other  times  in  every  decade ;  a  quinquennial  census 

Srovinces.    The  Northwest  lands,  out  of  which  to  be  taken  and  an  approximate  estimate  of 

[anitoba  was  formed,  were  acquired  by  the  the  population  to  be  made  at  evenly  dirided 

Dominion  Government  by  purchase  from  the  periods  between   each    census ;   the  400,000 

Hudson  Bay  Company  at  considerable  cost  limit  to  be  adhered  to.    The  delegates  asked 

The  Dominion  Government  is  at  further  cost  for  extended  provincial  railway  facilities,  and 

in  extinguishing  Indian  titles  and  maintaining  particularly  for  the  energetic  prosecution  of 

the  Indians.    The  Dominion  Government  also  the  Manitoba  Southwestern,  the  Souris  and 

contended  that  the  lands  were  being  ^^  applied  Rocky   Mountains^    and    the   Manitoba  and 

to  the  public  uses  of  Manitoba "  by  being  util-  Northwestern    Railways.     Without   commit- 

ized  for  railway  purposes.    By  agreement  in  ting  itself  to  any  definite  promises,  the  Do- 

1881,  $45,000  per  annum  was  accepted  by  the  minion  Government  pointed  to  the  expendi- 

province  as  compensation  for  the  public  lands,  ture  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  on 

The    Dominion   Government,  however,  now  the  Hudson  Bay  explorations  as  proofs  of  its 

agreed,  following  the  practice  of  the  United  desire  to  extend  railway  facilities  in  Manitoba 

States  Government  in  dealing  with  new  States,  and  the  Northwest  in  any  direction  that  will 

to  transfer  all  the  swamp  lands  to  the  prov-  not  conflict  with  the  general  interest  and  en- 

ince.  The  delegates  also  asked  that  the  school  gagements  of  the  Government    The  delegates 

lands  be  transferred  to  the  province,  which  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 

was  likewise  refused.    The    proceeds  of  all  prejudicial  effects  of  the  tariff  on. Manitoba, 

sales  of  school  lands  are  invested  in  Govern-  The  Government  declined  to  see  any  such 
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prejudicial  effects  except  in  a  few  instances.  Isting  wheat  grades ;  and  resolving,  in  the  event 
which  would  be  remedied  as  the  means  of  of  the  Legislatare  accepting  the  ^^  better-terms 
transport  from  the  older  provinces  improved,  bargain.^'  to  call  another  convention  to  con- 
The  delegates  asked  fur  an  extension  of  Uie  demn  tne  Legislature.  The  Legislature,  not- 
bonndaries  of  Manitoba,  chiefly  with  a  view  withstanding  this,  ratified  the  bargain, 
to  enable  the  province  to  extend  its  railway  HABTLAMD.  State  CSevenuMat— The  follow- 
system  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  Government  de-  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  tlie  year : 
dined  to  grant  the  proposed  enlargement,  Governor,  Robert  M.  McLane,  succeeded  by 
which  would  add  about  180,000  square  miles  Henry  Lloyd,  Democrats;  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  already  large  province,  and  would  be  Robert  B.  Milligan  ;  Attorney  -  General, 
unfavorably  regarded  by  the  new  districts  of  Oharles  B.  Roberts;  Oomptroller,  J.  Franc 
the  Northwest  as  well  as  by  the  older  prov-  Turner ;  Treasurer,  Barnes  Oampton,  sucoeed- 
inces.  The  Government  undertook  to  compel  ed  by  John  S.  Gittings;  Tax  Commissioner, 
the  two  companies  chartered  by  the  Canadian  Levin  Woolford  ;  Insurance  Commissioner, 
Parliament  for  the  construction  of  railways  Jesse  K.  Hines;  Commissioner  of  the  Land- 
from  Manitoba  to  Hudson  Bay  to  amalgamate,  Office,  J.  Thomas  Scharf ;  Commissioner  of  La- 
and  to  offer  them,  on  condition  of  making  bor  Statistics,  Thomas  C.  Weeks;  Secretary 
provisions  in  Manitoba  for  the  early  construe-  of  the  Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  Newell  Ju- 
tion  of  tbe  railway,  and  against  pooling  or  dioiary.  Court  of  Appeals :  Chief  Judge,  Rich- 
amalgamating  with  other  railways  and  against  ard  H.  Alvey ;  Associate  Judges,  L.  T.  H.  Ir- 
excessive  freight-charges,  to  ask  Parliament  to  vinsr,  John  M.  Robinson,  George  i  ellott,  Oliver 
convert  the  sale  that  it  was  intended  to  have  Miller,  John  Ritchie,  Frederick  Stone,  and 
made  to  them  of  1,708,000  acres  of  land  in  William  S.  Bryan.  Governor  McLane,  having 
Manitoba  at  one  dollar  an  acre,  and  4,480,000  been  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
outside  tbe  province  at  half  a  dollar  an  acre,  France,  resigned  the  governorship,  and  on  the 
into  a  free  gift.  27th  of  March,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 

Lately  there  has  been  a  continuous  agitation  tion,  the  President  of  tbe  Senate  entered  upon 
in  the  province  for  better  terms.  Messrs.  Mur-  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He 
ray  ana  Norquay  having  been  delegated  by  tlie  is  to  act  until  the  Legislature  convenes  in  1886. 
Legislature  of  Manitoba  to  urge  upon  the  Do-  FbuuMCSi — The  Comptroller's  report  for  the 
minion  Government  a  reconsideration  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1884,  shows  tbat  the  to- 
above-outlined  compromise,  suggested  the  fol-  taJ  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $8,- 
lowing  modifications:  That  the  Dominion  pay  729,576.15;  balance  in  the  treasury,  Sept. 80, 
tbe  province  $100,000  a  year  in  lien  of  lands;  1888,  $982,188.52,  making  tbe  amount  in  the 
that  the  debt  capital,  in  consideration  of  the  treasury  for  the  year,  $4,711,759.67.  But  of 
above,  be  allowea  on  a  population  of  125,000  this  amount  there  was  received  on  account 
instead  of  150,000;  and  that  the  province  waive  of  defense  redemption  loan,  and  the  premium 
its  claim  to  reimbursement  by  the  Dominion  of  upon  the  same,  $1,686,496.22.  The  total  dis- 
costs  incurred  in  the  government  of  the  dis-  bnrsements  during  1884  were  $8,874,761.28. 
puted  territory,  and  the  reference  of  the  qnes-  Of  this  aggregate,  the  sum  of  $1,999,086.66 
tionof  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  was  money  expended  in  part  redemption  of 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  to  tbe  Judicial  Commit-  tbe  old  defense  loan  ;  tne  further  sum  of 
tee  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  modifications  $1 17.794.94  was  for  expenses  of  the  Legislature, 
were  accepted  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  $71,280  was  invested  in  bonds  for  the 
and  tbe  agreement  thus  modified  was  ratified  sinking  fund  for  the  defense  redemption  loan, 
by  Parliament,  on  condition  that  the  LegisU-  leaving  the  sum  of  $1,686,509.68  as  the  net 
ture  of  Manitoba  should  at  its  next  session  ao-  ordinary  disbursements  for  the  year  1884.  For 
oepc  it  as  a  full  settlement  of  all  questions  in  the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1885,  Ihe  total  re- 
dispute  up  to  Jan.  10,  1885.  ceipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $2,112,- 

Tbe '*  better  terms  *' proved  very  unsatisfac-  405.61.    Balance  in  treasury  Sept.  80,  1884, 

tory  to  the  Farmers*  Union.    A  convention  $837,088.89,  making  the  total  amount  in  the 

was  held  at  Winnipeg  on  March  4.    The  Bill  treasury  for  the  year  $2,949,494.    The  total 

of  Rights,  adopted  in  1883,   was  reaffirmed,  disbursements  for  the  year  were  $2,202,086.67 ; 

and  violent  speeches  were  made.    Mr.  Nor-  leaving  a  b(Uance  on  Sept.  80,  1885,  of  $747,- 

qnay  being  asked  to  attend,  declined,  but  ex-  407.88.    The  gross  outstanding  debt  of  the 

pressed  his  willingness  to  confer  with  a  com-  State  has  been  reduced  in  two  years  by  nearly 

mittee  appointed  by  the  convention.    This  the  $800,000.     On  Sept  80,  1888,  it  was  $11,269,- 

convention  declined.    The ''better-terms  bar-  822.89.    It  is  now  $10,970,868.84.    The  net 

gain  "  was  vigorously  denounced,  and  some  of  debt  is  $6,451,568.97. 

the  farmers  advocated  thu  secession  of  Mani-  Comparison  of  the  nssessed  value  of  property 

toba  from  the  Canadian  Confederation.    Reso-  for  State  levy  in  188)  with  that  of  1877  shows 

lutions  were  passed,  censuring  Mr.  Norqaay,  a  decrease  of  $5,195,884,  the  levy  for  1885 

demanding  a  redistribution  of  seats  in   the  being  $478,452,144,  while  that  for  1877  was 

Provincial  Legislature,  the  introduction  of  the  $478,648,028.   ''  There  are,^*  says  the  Governor 

ballot,  tbe  extension  of  the  Manitoba  South-  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1886,  ''at 

western  Railway,  the  maintenance  of  tbe  ex-  least  $200,000,000  of  capital  aeoured  by  mort- 
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gages  in  this  State  upon  which  no  taxes  are  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1884^  so 

levied,  and  farther  investments  in  mortgaii^ee  far  as  sach  facts  can  be  presented  in  fignres. 

are  being  made  which  curtail  State  revenues.''    vmnber  of  aehooto  in  Baidmora  oitj iso 

lie  recommends  a  Dew  assessment  on  a  plan  in  the  ooontset 1^7 

calculated  to  reach  all  kinds  of  property.  j>^^ ^^ 

In  1886  the  aggregate  assessment  of  shares  ' 

of  stock  of  corporations  was  $65,088,001 .87i ;  »"°»^  *'  *"»««"*  p°p"»  fc  Sl^;«Vl-  •  •         iftHS 

,       VI      J         •£      M         •         *     Aa.  ±1  An  m  ine  counties llSi,olo 

taxable  deposits  of  savings  mstitations,  $7,-  Z 

769,029.69.    The  total  deposits  in  the  eighteen         Toui nojw 

savings  institutions  amounted  to  $28,858,868. 1 0.    B«oetpto  fttmi  all  wndcm  in  the  dty. $600,1%  96 

Oyilm. — The  total  number  of  men  actually  in  the  ooontieiu i.oi8*ni  n 

employed  in  the  catching  of  oysters  is  26,072.  ip^^                                              tias»04oa9 

The  oyster-canning  houses  of  the  State  give  -  *    '    — 

employment  to  14,640  men  and  women,  show-    Amount  paid  teMh«n  to  the  dty.   H^!!¥  •? 

ing  a  grand  total  of  40,712  employes.    About  *** ^ "^^ J»6W46 

9,000,000  bushels  of  oysters  were  caught  last         Total $i-«46,684  44 

season.    The  current  expenses  of  the  present    ^otal  openaea  to  the  dtv itoijum  w 

Stat«  fishery  force  have  been  paid  from  the  in  the  eonntiea. !   t,<n£g»ii  n 

oyster  revenues,  which  have  proved  sufScient  «^. 

for  the  purpose.    The  oyster  receipts  for  the fi  jro,aM  S4 

fiscal  year  1886  amounted  to  $79,704.17 ;  gross  *  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 

ordinary  disbursements  to  $66,080.70.  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  1888  was  295,- 

There  have  been  two  decisions,  durins  the  216,  of  whom  68,409  were  colored.  The  number 

year,  upon  the  constitutionality  of  that  dause  of  colored  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 

of  the  law  by  which  the  State  requires  a  li-  1884,  was  416 ;  teachers,  686 ;  different  pupils, 

cense  to  be  taken  out  to  buy  or  carry  oysters.  81,827;  average  attendance,  12,674;   highest 

Under  writs  of  hahea»  earptu^  Judges  Bond,  of  enrollment  in  one  term,  26,087 ;  cost  of  schools, 

tiie  United  States  Court,  and  Irving,  of  the  $171,047.64 ;  months  open,  8^.   These  figures 

State  Court,  have  discharged  parties  arrested  are  included  in  the  totals  above.    Besides  the 

for  violating  this  dause,  by  deciding  it  to  be  State  Agricultural  College,  the  following  col- 

unconstitutiona].  leges  receive  donations  from  the  State :   St. 

FbmI  IiitftitlMS.— The  Maryland  Penitentiary  John's,  Western  Maryland,  Washington,  Fred- 
is  now  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  its  opera-  erick,  and  the  Baltimore  Female  College.  The 
tions.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  for  State  Normal  School,  the  School  foi  £eaf  and 
the  past  three  years  has  been  620,  while  the  Dumb,  and  fifteen  ncademies  receive  State  aid. 
average  of  any  preceding  three  years  in  which  *^  Under  our  present  rule  of  distributing  the 
any  considerable  surplus  was  declared  was  State  school-tax,"  says  the  Governor,  "sepa- 
7794.  rate  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  white  and 

The  House  of  Correction,  originally  intend-  colored  schools.  The  colored  schools  first  re- 
ed for  the  imprisonment  of  those  guilty  of  pet-  cei^e  $1 00,000  per  annum,  and  the  white  schools 
ty  crimes  and  to  relieve  the  crow^  condition  the  balance  collected  from  said  tax.  No  injus- 
of  the  Penitentiary,  has  for  the  past  year  been  tice  is  done  the  colored  schools  by  this  appro- 
filled  beyond  its  pVoper  capacity.  Fiscd  year  priation,  for  in  proportion  to  population  they 
1886,  total  expenaitures,  $80,988.26 ;  prisoners  receive  more  than  their  full  share.  I  believe 
received,  868 ;  cost  per  capita,  $120.84.  the  uniformity  of  the  system  reonires  no  divis- 

HMpltal  far  the  Insane.— The  building  of  an-  ion  ofappropriationsapon  the  color- line.  Sena- 
other  asylum,  to  be  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  is  rate  schools  must  be  maintained  and  impartially 
recommended.  Embarrassments  have  attend-  operated,  but  they  should  be  under  one  system, 
ed  the  failure  of  the  counties  promptly  to  pay  and  paid  Arom  one  and  the  same  fund." 
for  the  maintenance  oftheir  respective  patients.  P^lllletL — ^Tbe  Republican  State  Convention 
Their  indebtedness  to  this  institution  has  in-  met  on  Sept.  24,  and  nominated  for  Comp- 
oreased  $10,000  in  the  past  year,  and  amounted,  troller,  Francis  Miller;  and  for  Clerk  of  the 
Oct.  81, 1886,  to  $24,469.47.  Court  of  Appeals  William  M.  Marine.    The 

Mintla. — ^The  AcMutant-General  calls  atten-  platform  favors  civil-service  reform,  a  protect- 
ion to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  mi-  ive  tariff,  and  the  regulation  of  corporations 
litis,  due,  as  he  says,  to  the  meager  appropria-  by  law,  and  contains  the  following  planks: 
tions,  which  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  RnoUt^d^  That  we  view  with  alann  the  tendency 
$16,450  for  27  companies,  each  company  re-  in  Federal  sppointmenta  in  this  State  to  appoint  to 

companies,  equippmg  themselves,  have  been  p^rty  it-elf,  and  that  it  in  the  duty  of  every  good  dti- 

received  mto  the  service  m  addition  to  the  27    -      ' ^'      '    ^    --.«-^.—  --  -1- —  ..=-  jj- 

for  which  State  aid  has  been  provided. 

EdncaUan. — ^The  following  summary  exhibits  ^„          ^.   .        ...      .  ,.-  .      ., 

the  jBoet  important  facts  coHBeot^  with  the  g|e'rri!^'rhi'tl^::/»S;i^i'SSZ; 

administration  of  the  public-school  system  or  iu,d  Btamp  out  the  diagraoe  thus  brought  upon  the 

the  State,  for  the  school  year  ending  July  81,  Bute  of  Maryland. 
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Bmhid^  That  while  we  recognise  the  duty  of  the  ler  was  as  follows :  Democratio,  102,912 ;  Re- 
State  to  provide  means  by  wWch  thoee  oonflned  in  our  pnblioan,  72,8(H ;  Prohibition,  1,908.  The  Sen- 
penal  and  retormatory  inatitutiona,  particularly  the  ^^^  ^m  ioqa  „xCu  ^^^  ^^^^ZL^\^^a&^^  «>#  oi 
yoiang,  should  be  tought  trades  by'w^ch  the/may  ^  <>'  1886,  with  one  vacancy,  conaaU  of  21 
earn  a  livelihood  and  become  useftd  dtiiens  when  Democrats,  4  RepQbnoans.  The  House  has  79 
they  return  to  society,  we  dedare  that  the  emplov-  Democrats,  10  Repnldicans,  1  Fusionist. 
ment  of  convict-labor  under  the  contract  system,  in  BiMfaMiei — ^The  election  for  mayor  and  mem- 
competition  with  the  labor  ofhonert  men,  is  uigust  y^^  ^^j^^  Q^^y  Council  occurred  on  Oct.  28. 
and  demoralizinir,  and  ahould  be  prohibited  by  law.  Tlt    2.  v^  7      ^  vvi*j*w«  vw«  .^^  w      ^•'  rj* 

Bm>lv€d,  TlS  we  are  in  favor  of  such  a  mVniiflcar  Two  tickets  were  m  the  field,  one  supported  by 

tion  of  our  Constitntion  and  laws  as  shall  restrict  the  the  regular  Democrats,  and  the  other  by  the 

aggregate  amount  of  bonded  debt  which  any  conntv  Republicans  and  by  Democrats  dissatisfied  with 

or  city  within  the  State  shall  contract  to  some  small  ^he  party  management  in  city  and  State  affairs. 

ff^e°2Si         ""**'*!'^                  ^~^^  The  Democmts  nominated  for  mayor,  James 

Brtolved,'  That  the  colored  schools  of  the  State  are  Hodges,  a  merchant,  and  the   Independents, 

entitled  to  the  same  care,  supervision,  and  flnanoiiil  Chief  Judge  George  W.  Brown.    The  Inde- 

support  as  the  white  schools.  pendents  had  large  hopes  of  success,  but  the 

JS^^^  That  the  first  duty  of  feiy  true  era  of  democrats  had  control  of  the  election  machin- 

Jfe^lSili^ot*^^^^^^                           b^  SSS  ery  and  ^rned  their  ticket  through     Hodge, 

of  which  OM  man  rules  as  with  a  rod  of  iron  the  received  80,888  votes,  and  Brown  28,664 ;  ma- 

Bemooratlo  party  of  the  State,  and  through  that  party  lority,  2,225.    The  first  branch  of  the  Council 

anbordmates  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  people  h^g  ig  Democrats  and  7  Independents;  the 

to  his  own  selfish  purposes.  ^^^^^  branch,  6  Democrats  and  4  Independ- 

The  Democratic  State  Oonvention  met  on  ents.    On  Nov.  8  the  people  of  the  city  voted 

the  16th  of  September,  and  nominated  J.  Frank  for  sheriff  and  other  officers.    The  Democratic 

Turner  for  Comptroller,  and  Spencer  0.  Jones  ticket  was  successful  by  a  plurality  of  10,000. 

for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.    The  fol-  MA8BACIIUSETI8.    Stats  <StT«iUMitr— The  fol- 


lowing are  tlie  more  noteworthy  resolutions :      lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 


tisan  services  to  particular  Republican  leaders.    Aji-  "      I?!               ^  a  j.^              A^        i     i?!i    .«    t 

other  portion,  appointed  since  that  vear,  owed  their  A*    CMeason ;    Attorney  -  Ueneral,    luigar   J. 

5 laces  to  their  selection  for  poUtfoal  reasons,  by  Sherman;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd.     Judi- 

lepnbiican  superior  officen  (Vom  lists  of  candidates  ciary,  Supreme  Court :   Chief-Justice,  Marcus 

supplied  by  Republican  ettmine»,ettminingl»a^  Morton;    Associate    Justices,    Walbridge   A. 

££  '£rW^ie^"i,^kV^i^^^^^^^  !^f '  ^•S^'n^fr  ^  "^'^J^'^^i  ^^^'^ 

any  rightly  constructed  or  administered  system  of  Allen,  Waldo  Colbum,  and  O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 

<avil  service.    They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  re-  LsgUattve  SsMlsfc — The  Legisdature  met  on 

main  parts  of  a  Democratic  administration.    Advil-  Jan.  7  and  adioumed  on  June  19.    Its  work 

service  system  which  permitted  such  appointments,  j    represented  by  887  acts  and  81   resolves, 

or  which  can  be  so  managed  as  to  secure  the  retention  „  •^f*™"*^~     L.  i       «vi.o  «i*«  «x    m^oy,x^^ 

of  such  incumbents,  requires  speedy  and  radical  re-  I'erhaps  the  most  important  of  the  bills  af- 

form.  fectmg  the  capital  of  the  State  is  that  which 

The  existence  of  a  great  army  of  subordinate  Fed-  amends  the  charter  of  the  city  so  radically  as 

eral  office-holders,  each  holding  Ws  place  by  a  per-  to  make  almost  a  new  instrument  of  it   By  this 

manent  tenure,  u  not  to  be  desired,     when  chancres  ^.   ^.  ^  ^^«,^-  ^#  *k«  ni*.^  n^«.«:i  ;.  .^»«<v^ 

of  administratiJ>n  occur,  theie  fixed  stipendiaries  ob-  fot,  the  power  of  the  City  Council  is  reduced 

■tract  heads  of  departments  and  superior  officers,  with  to  the  exercise  of  purely  legislative  functions, 

whom  they  do  not  symjpathize  in  opinion,  and  prove  '  and  the  mayor  is  made  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 

great  obstacles  to  idminUtrative  reforms.    The  for-  name,  the  executive  magistrate,  the  only  limita- 

ri:?Uf2?.!;»oTr%'^"crSS5^°«S  ««»  pl^ed  upon  hi.  .uthontr  being  th.t  hta 

to  the  settled  conviction*  of  a  people  loving  demo-  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Board 

ontic  institutions.  of  Aldermen.    As  a  result  of  the  same  causes 

The  fitness  of  men  to  serve  their  country  as  subor-  which  led  to  the  charter  bill,  that  to  limit  the 

dinate  public  officers  ought  to  be  tested  in  such  man-  debt  and  taxation  of  the  city  was  passed.    In 

SSt^^^t^^r^lLI^ST  "^^^^^f  ^S?S  thi«  biU  it  is  provicled  that  the  tax  rate  exclu- 

ought  to  depend  upon  their  actual,  or  continued,  fit-  «▼«  o'  the  State  tax  and  sums  required  to  be 

ness  to  perform  official  duties.  During  such  time  as  they  raised  on  account  of  the  city  debt,  shall  not 

may  remain  public  officen  thev  ou^ht  to  be  left  ftee  exce^  in  any  year  $9  per  $1,000  of  valuation, 

to  perform  the  political  duties  of  a  citizen  in  such  man-  knoAd  nn  i\\t^  AVAnum  vRlnAtion  nf  thA  nitv  for 

nefas  their  inSividual  convictions  may  dictate,  pro^  f  kf  ^JS^^jKLT/^all  o^J^^h^^^  llnfu  «f  fhA 

vided,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  neglect  their  official  Y^^  preceding  five  years,  and  the  hmit  of  the 

Ubor  or  violate  the  proprieties  of  public  or  official  life,  borrowing  caoacity  of  the  city  is  fixed  at  2i 

They  ought  not  to  be  assessed  for  any  political  pur-  per  cent,  of  the  same  valuation  up  to  Jan.  1, 

poses,  but  should  be  left  wholly  free  to  use  their  1887  gnd  2  per  cent,  thereafter. 

?gS?  frren^STriSSJS:'  ^  rhl^r bSS'^Sf  /»^e  smoMng  of  onium  and  the  maintaiuing 

any  just  theory  of  civil-servioe  reform.    They  have,  of  opium  "Joints  "  has  so  increased  as  to  ne- 

in  effect,  been  totally  dlsrMarded  by  the  Republican  cessitate  the  passage  of  a  law  that  the  keeping 

party  and  those  whom  it  plaoed  in  power.  of  such  "joints,"  the  selling  or  giving  away  of 

At  the  election  on  Nov.  8,  the  Democratic  opium,  or  its  preparation  to  be  therein  smoked 

ticket  was  successftil.    The  vote  for  Comptrol-  or  otherwise  used,  or  the  vidting  of  such  places 
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for  the  purpose  of  opiam-smoking,  sball  be  have  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  State, 

punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  a  like  commission  having  been  constituted  bj 

The  most  important  law  concerning  the  ju-  New  Hampshire,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 

diciarj  of  the  State  is  that  which  provides  tor  ing  the  true  boundary-lme  between  the  two 

the  retirement  on  three-fourths  pay  of  any  States.    The  two  commissioners  have  entered 

justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  age  of  upon  the  work  of  survey  and  investigation, 

seventy,  who  has  held  his  conmiission  at  least  and  there  is  reason  to  Expect  an  early  a^just- 

ten  consecutive  years  prior  to  his  retirement.  ment  of  this  long  controversy. 

In  railroad  legislation  several  laws  were  en-  Tapegraphlcal  Surrey.  —  During  1885    about 

acted  looking  to  the  gradual  abolition  of  grade-  2,500  square  miles,  nearly  one  tMrd  of  the  area 

crossings,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  State,  have  been  covered.    Tlie  United 

Central  Massachusetts  Railroads.  States  has  also  acted,  by  the  Coast  and  Geo- 

It  was  provided  that  ofiicers  of  any  political  detic  Survey,  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth, 

committee  may  affix  to  the  ballots  issued  by  in  the  triangnlation  of  tibe  valley  of  Connecti* 

them  a  certificate  of  their  genuineness,  and  the  cut  river.     The  city  and  town  boundary  snr- 

printing  or  issuing  of  any  false,  forged,  frandu-  vey  has  been  begun  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk, 

lent,  or  counterfeit  certificates  is  forbidden  un-  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and  BristoL 

der  penalty.  EdicatlMk — The  outlay  for  common-school 

A  law  regulating  debt  and  taxation  in  cities  expenses  during  1885  reached  the  grand  total 

— similar  to  tbat  affecting  Boston— was  passed,  of  $7,045,412.26,  affording  more  than  $20  to 

the  cities  of  Worcester,  Lynn,  Brockton,  and  each  pupU  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 

Gloucester  being  exempted  until  Jan.  1,  1889.  Number  of  public  schools,  6,447 ;  teachers, 

The  power  of  naturalization  was  ^ven  to  9,521 ;  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  348,- 

any  court  of  record;  but  the  powers  and  pro-.  810;  of  all  ages  in  public  schools,  889,714. 

oess  of  naturalization  were  surrounded  with  The  building  for  the  Normal  Art  School, 

strictures  intended  only  to  make  the  fraudu-  provided  for  in  1885,  has  been  begun,  and  its 

lent  procuring  of  papers  difficult  and  subject  early  completion  is  anticipated, 

to  heavy  penalties.     The  laws  in  regard  to  the  Diataage. — ^A  commission  was  appointed  in 

assessment  and  registration  of  voters  were  aJso  1884  to  consider  a  general  system  of  drainage 

made  more  stringent.  for  the  valleys  of   Mystic,  Blackstone,  and 

The  publication  and  sale  of  papers  devoted  Charles  rivers,  and  certain  other  portions  of 
exclusively  to  the  recital  of  tales  of  bloodshed  the  Commonwealth.  Investigations  have  been 
and  crime  were  prohibited,  and  the  laws  in  re-  made  from  time  to  time,  to  discover  adequate 
gard  to  pool-selling  and  search-warrants  for  methods  of  relief  from  the  perils  to  life  and  prop- 
gaining  instruments  materially  strengthened.  erty  consequent  upon  insufficient  and  faulty 

The  Legislature  approved  of  the  proposed  systems  of  sewerage  in  the  most  populous  por- 

amendment  relative  to  precinct  voting,  and  sent  tions  of  the  State,  but  no  comprehensive  ao- 

it  to  the  people.    It  passed,  and  sent  to  the  tion  has  reeulted.    The  present  commissioners 

next  Legislature  for  action,  an  amendment  pro-  have  dealt  with  the  problem  in  an  exhaustive 

viding  for  biennial  elections  and  sessions.  manner,  and  they  present  facts,  arguments, 

FbuuicN. — ^The  funded  debt  Jan.  1, 1885,  was  conclusions,  and  recommendations,  with  drafts 

$81,482,680.90;  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  it  was  $81,-  of  bUls,  by  way  of  suggestion. 

482,680.90.    Amount  of  sinking  funds,  Jan.  1,  Ctvfl  Serrlce*— The  system  for  the  administra- 

1885,  $17,781,724.94;  Jan.  1,  1886,  $18,182,-  tion  of  the  civil  service,  inaugurated  by  the 

672.44.    Actual  expenses,  1884,  $4,817,242.20;  statute  of  1884,  and  defined  by  the  rules  pre- 

1885  (so  far  as  ascertained),  $4,902,748.09.  pared  by  the  commissioners  and  approved  by 

A  State  tax  of  $1 ,500,000  will  evidently  be  the  Governor  and  Council,  went  into  opera- 
necessary.  The  connection  of  the  State  with  tion  on  March  80.  Up  to  Dec.  1,  84  exami- 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  nations  had  been  held  for  the  clerical,  po- 
Company  has  ceased  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds  lice,  prison,  and  fire  service  of  the  Common- 
of  the  company  held  by  the  State  for  $1,657,-  wealtin  and  of  the  several  cities,  at  which  1,052 
800  to  parties  who  contributed  fresh  capital  men  and  240  women  were  examined,  and  958 
to  relieve  and  develop  the  road.  passed.    The  number  of  appointments  during 

Safing^Baikg.— The  number  of  banks  in  1885  the  period  stated,  from  those  certified  as  eli- 

was  171 ;  number  of  open  accounts,  84^,787;  gible,  was  188,  of  whom  188  were  men  and  55 

amount  of  der>osits,  $274,998,412.98.  were  women.     In  two  branches  of  the  pub- 

When  the  fact  is  recognized  that  with  a  popu-  lie  service — the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
lation  of  1,942,000  there  are  848,787  open  ac-  Labor  and  the  Boston  Police  Department — 
counts,  over  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  individuals  the  new  system  has  been  fairly  tested.  The 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  average  sum  stand-  chief  of  the  bureau  says,  *^  In  intelligence,  in 
ing  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  is  $828.99,  capacity,  in  attainment,  and  in  attendance 
and  the  whole  atnount  of  deposits,  if  equally  upon  work,  our  present  force  reflects  the  great- 
distributed,  would  give  each  inhabitant  of  t^e  est  credit  upon  the  civil-service  system.''  The 
Commonwealth  $141.64,  the  general  thrift  of  Boston  Board  of  Police  say,  "It  can  be  said 
the  people  of  scanty  earnings  is  demonstrated,  emphatically  that  the  application  of  civil-serv- 

jUm  UuKfiUn   BMiitey*  —  Commissioners  ice  rules  to  appointments  and  promotions  in 
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this  department  has  been  attended  with  very 
aatbfactory  resnlu.'' 

U^MT  Law8« — '^  Under  the  operation  of  the 
statute  of  1886/'  sajs  the  Governor,  "  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  or  deliverj  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  election-days,  the  results  thus  far  observed 
in  the  towns  and  cities  abundantly  justify  the 
enactment.  In  Boston,  the  daily  average  of 
such  arrests  is  47,  while  on  the  day  of  the  last 
State  electioo  but  11  were  arrested,  and  on 
the  last  municipal  election-day  only  16." 

Priseis. — ^The  number  of  prisoners  in  all  the 
prisons  in  the  Oommon  wealth,  Oct.  1,  1884, 
was  4,888;  Oct  1,  1885,  it  was  6,852.  Un- 
doubtedly mudi  the  largest  portion  of  this  ap- 
parently ularming  increase  is  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  imposing  heavier  penalties  for 
drunkenness.  But  there  is  alarming  evidence 
that  the  more  serious  crimes  are  more  fre- 
quent. In  the  year  1888-'84  (ending  Oct.  1) 
there  were  124  commitments  to  the  State  Pris- 
on; while  in  1884-'85  there  were  189.  Be- 
sides, during  the  latter  year  the  Reformatory 
at  Concord  had  been  receiving  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  would  have  been  otherwise  sentenced 
to  the  State  Prison.  At  present  the  number 
of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  510,  is  as  large 
as  the  institution  can  accommodate.  In  the  re- 
cent alterations,  the  number  of  cells  was  much 
reduced  by  the  enlargement  of  their  size.  A 
year  ago  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Reformatory  at  Concord  was  140. 
From  that  time  there  has  been  a  rapid  gain 
antU  the  number  stands  now  at  620. 

Luatle  flaipttalb — ^From  the  reports  of  the 
trustees  and  superintendents  of  the  lunatic 
hoicpitals  it  appears  that  the  pressing  demand 
is  for  more  room  for  patients.  When  arrange- 
ments are  completed — ^probably  in  the  spring 
of  1886 — for  reception  of  patients  at  Westbor- 
ough,  there  will  be  accommodations,  on  pres- 
ent plans,  for  826  in  that  institution.  '*  1  see 
no  way,*'  says  the  Governor,  "to  meet  the  exi- 

Sency  except  by  the  construction  of  a  commo- 
ious  and  comparatively  inexpensive  asylum, 
sufficient  for  200  or  800  persons,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  present  establishments  " 

Pupilattei* — A  census  was  taken  by  the  State 
authorities  during  the  year.  The  following 
table  gives  the  result  by  counties  compared 
with  the  census  of  1880 : 
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Norfolk 
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124,444      244,061 
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1,788,085 
81.697 
69,068 

189,040 
4,800 

244,585 
86.001 

104,142 
47.282 

817,880 

8,727 

96,507 

74.018 

887,927 

226,897 


The  following  is  the  population  in  1885  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants : 
Boston^  890,406 ;  Worcester,  68.888 ;  Lowell, 
64,051 ;  Cambridge,  59,660 ;  Fall  River,  66,868 ; 
Lynn,  46,861 ;  Lawrence,  88,846 ;  Springfield, 
87,577 ;  New  Bedford,  88,898 ;  SoraerviUe,  29,- 
992;  Salem,  28,084;  Holyuke,  27,894;  Chelsea, 
25,709;  Taunton,  28,674;  HaverhiU,  21.796; 
Gloucester,  21,718 ;  Brockton,  20,788 ;  New- 
ton, 19,759;  Maiden,  16,407:  Fitchburg,  15,- 
875;  Waltbam,  14,609;  Pittsfield,  14,466; 
Newburyport,  18,716;  Attleborough,  18,176; 
Northampton,  12,896 ;  North  Adams.  12,640; 
Quincy,  12,144;  Wobum,  11,750;  Chicopee, 
11,528 ;  Marlborough,  10,941 ;  Weymouth,  10,- 
740.  The  population  of  Boston  in  1876  was 
841,919 ;  in  1880,  862,586.  The  population  of 
the  State  in  1875  was  1,651,919. 

FelltlcaL — ^The  RepubUcan  State  Convention 
met  in  Springfield  on  the  80th  of  September, 
828  towns  and  cities  being  represented  by 
1,024  delegates.  The  Governor  and  other  State 
officers  were  renominated,  except  that  A.  W. 
Beard  was  nominated  for  Treasurer.  The  plat- 
form demands  the  enactment  of  a  bankrupt 
law,  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Edmunds  law  in  Utah,  the 
extension  of  the  Civil-Service  Act,  the  submis- 
sion to  the  people  of  the  State  of  the  biennial 
elections  amendment,  favors  a  protective  tarifl^ 
and  congressional  aid  to  education  in  the  South, 
and  denounces  the  suppression  of  the  colorea 
vote  in  that  section.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing plank: 

Massaohosetts  under  Bepublioan  rale  has  done  much 
for  labor.  No  other  State  approaches  our  record  in 
this  respect.  We  urge  a  doee  and  continued  atten- 
tion to  all  questions  affecting  this  great  interest^  and 
we  commend  to  the  Lcfnslature  a  careAil  considera- 
tion of  the  plan  of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration^  of 
the  principle  of  employers'  liability,  of  the  rfv<nlauon 
of  convict-labor,  so  that  it  aball  not  compete  with  the 
honeet  labor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  more  tn- 
quent  payment  of  wages  by  corporations. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Worcester  on  the  7th  of  October.  Its  nomi- 
nees were  the  following:  Governor,  Frederick 
O.  Prince;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Henry  H. 
Gilmore;  Secretary  of  State,  Jeremiah  Crow- 
ley; Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Cross;  Auditor, 
James  £.  Delaney ;  Attorney-General,  Henry 
K.  Braley.  The  Prohibitionists  and  Greenback- 
Labor  party  also  had  candidates. 

On  Nov.  8  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected. 
The  following  was  the  vote  for  Governor: 
Republican,  112,248;  Democratic,  90,846 ;  Pro- 
hibition, 4,714;  Greenback,  2,227 ;  scattering, 
188.  The  Executive  Coancil,  chosen  at  the 
same  time,  consists  of  7  Republicans  and  1 
Democrat.  In  the  Senate,  tnere  are  28  Re- 
publicans and  12  Democrats;  in  the  House, 
154  Republicans,  77  Democrats,  8  Independent 
Republicans,  8  Indepeudents,  2  Greenback- 
Labor  men,  and  1  Independent  Democrat. 

For  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, giving  the  Legislature  power  to  divide 
towns  into  election  precincts  for  State  eleo- 
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tion  pnrpoBes,  48,698  votes  were  cast  for,  and  skeletonized  by  dilate  nitric  acid,  have  shown 

8,673  against  it.    It  was  accordingly  ratified.  that  the  origiDal  distribation  of  iron  and  car^ 

At  the  inQDicipal  election  in  Boston,  on  the  bon  in  the  metal  was  far  from  nniform,  and 

15th  of  December,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Democrat,  that  the  steel  is  actnally  made  np  of  small 

was  re-elected  mayor,  by  a  vote  of  26,672  to  granules  of  soft  iron  separated  from  each  other 

18,092  for  Clark,  RepubUoan.    The  Board  of  by  partitioos  of  another  substance  containing 

Aldermen  consists  of  6  Republicans  and  6  carbon,  which  is  a  carbide  of  iron.    In  other 

Democrats,  and  the   Common  Council  of  81  words,  cast-steel  may  be  said  to  possess  a  kind  of 

Republicans  and  41  Democrats.    On  the  license  cellular  structure,  in  which  the  iron  forms  the 

question,  the  vote  was :  yes,  19,608 ;  no,  10,-  nucleus  and  the  carbide  the  envelope  of  tiie  cell. 

284.  The  elementary  cells  so  constituted,  or  simple 

HETALLnUvT.  IroB  and  StoeL — In  his  final  cells,  are  aggregated  in  groups  into  so-called 
report  on  the  condition  in  which  carbon  exists  compound  cells,  which  are  divided  from  each 
in  steel,  made  to  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  other  in  the  transparent  sections  by  thin  lines 
Engineers  in  January,  1885,  Sir  Frederick  Abel  which  are  empty  spaces.  These  lines  form  in- 
announced  that  the  results  of  the  experimental  do^  polygons  which  are  of  XMmaderable  size 
work  appear  to  warrant  the  following  con-  in  cast-steel,  but  become  smaller,  and  more  and 
elusions  in  regard  to  characteristics  recogniz-  more  broken  and  confuaed,  in  the  metal  that 
able  by  chemical  examination,  which  are  ex-  has  been  more  or  lees  perfectly  forged.  As 
hibited  by  different  portions  of  one  and  the  the  surfaces  of  the  compound  cells,  after  the 
same  sample  of  steel  presenting  marked  physi-  action  of  add,  are  represented  in  section  by 
cal  differences  consequent  upon  their  exposure  empty  linear  spaces,  they  must  in  reality  be 
to  the  hardening,  annealing,  or  tempering  pro-  due  to  the  contact  of  soft  iron  masses  without 
cess :  the  intervention  of  the  carbide,  in  which  case 
^^^'  1.  In  annealed  steel  the  carbon  exists  en-  the  compound  cells  are  said  to  be  deprived  of 
tirely,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  form  of  carbide  of  envelopes.  In  another  direction  it  is  easy  to 
iron,  of  uniform  composition,  evenly  diffused  see  that  the  compound  cells  correspond  to 
through  the  mass  of  melted  iron.  what  is  known  as  the  grain  of  the  steel,  or 

*'  2.  The  cold' rolled  samples  of  steel  exam-  their  faces  are  regions  of  minimum  cohesion, 

ined  were  closely  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  so  that  the  fracture  of  a  bar  of  steel  may  be 

annealed  steel.  defined  as  the  surface  which,  in  the  particular 

'^8.  In  hardened  steel  the  sudden  lowering  part  subjected  to  the  breaking  strain,  contains 
of  the  temperature  from  a  high  red  heat  ap-  the  minimum  of  carbon.  These  observations 
pears  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  or  ar-  apply  only  to  steel  that  has  been  slowly  cooled, 
resting  the  separation  of  the  carbon,  as  a  defi-  By  hardening,  the  compound  cells  disappear 
nite  carbide,  from  the  mass  of  iron  in  which  entirely,  the  constituent  elements  remaining 
it  exists  in  combination ;  its  condition  in  the  being  simple  cells,  but  the  interposed  carbide 
metal  being,  at  any  rate  mainly,  the  same  as  of  iron  is  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  same 
when  the  steel  is  in  a  fused  state.  The  presence  steel  when  annealed;  the  remainder  of  the 
of  a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  FctC  in  carbide  having  separated  as  hydrate,  which 
hardened  steel  is  probably  due  to  the  nnavoid-  appears  to  be  uniformly  dispersed  or  dissolved 
able  and  variable  extent  of  imperfection,  or  in  the  mass  of  the  metal.  From  the  point  of 
want  of  suddenness,  of  the  hardening  opera-  view  of  these  experiments,  forging  has  nothing 
tion ;  so  that,  in  some  slight  and  variable  de-  in  common  with  tempering  in  modifying  the 
gree,  the  change  due  to  annealing  takes  place  structure  of  steel ;  although  the  change  pro- 
prior  to  the  fixing  of  the  carbon  by  the  hard-  duced  in  physical  properties  is  somewhat  simi- 
ening  process.  lar. 

^*  4.  In  tempered  steel  the  condition  of  the  The  new  Clapp  -  Griffiths  process  for  the 
carbon  is  intermediate  between  that  of  hard-  conversion  of  pig-iron  into  steel  has  been  used 
ened  and  of  annealed  steel.  The  maintenance  at  the  works  of  Oliver  Brotiiers  and  Phillips, 
of  hardened  steel  in  a  moderately  heated  state  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  satisfactory  commercial 
causes  a  gradual  separation  (within  the  mass)  results.  It  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  a 
of  the  carbide  molecules,  the  extent  of  which  relatively  small  outlay,  and  promises,  there- 
is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  heating,  so  that  fore,  to  be  useful  at  points  where  it  would  not 
the  metal  gradusUy  approaches  in  character  to  be  expedient  to  establish  large  works,  but 
the  annealed  condition ;  but,  even  in  the  best  where  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
results  obtained  with  blue-tempered  steel,  that  erection  of  minor  furnaces.  The  converters 
approach,  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  used  in  operating  the  process  are  stationary, 
separated  carbide,  is  not  more  than  about  half-  with  removable  bottoms,  each  holding  from 
way  toward  the  condition  of  annealed  steel.  two  to  three  tons.    The  blast,  instead  of  en- 

'*  5.  The  carbide  separated  by  chemical  treat-  tering  through  tuyh'ei  in  the  bottom  of  the 

ment  from  blue-  and  straw- tempered  steel  has  vessel,  as  in  the  Bessemer  process,  passes  into 

the  same  composition  as  that  obtained  from  the  converter  through  the  sides  at  some  little 

annealed  steel."  distance  shove  the  bottom.    Having  thus  lit- 

Microscopic  examinations  by  Messrs.  Osmond  tie  resistance  to  overcome,  blast  at  low  press- 

andWorth,  ofthe  Creuaet  Works,  of  cast-ateel  ure,  furnished  by  cheap  blowing  apparatus 
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may  snfSoe.  Toward  the  end  of  the  opera-  from  0-02  to  0*04  per  cent,  of  phosphonu,  from 
tion,  and  while  the  steel  is  heing  tapped  oat  0*01  to  0*08  per  cent  of  snlphnr,  and  from 
of  the  converter,  the  blast  is  admitted  very  none  to  0*004  per  cent,  of  silicon,  with  carbon 
alowlj,  to  avoid  ^'  overblowing,'*  and  a  hole  is  varying  from  0*06  to  0*45  per  cent,  from  a  ma- 
provided  in  the  shell  of  the  converter  at  snch  terial  almost  useless  for  any  other  process.  No 
a  heii<ht  that  the  slag  mns  out  through  it  dur-  other  process,  it  is  said,  can  deal  so  well  with 
ing  the  converting  operation.  These  changes,  pig  ana  scrap  iron  containing  irregular  quanti- 
though  they  seem  to  be  only  mechanical  modi-  ties  of  phosphorus  and  silica.  About  the  same 
ficatioQS  of  the  Bessemer  process,  have  an  im-  labor  is  required  as  in  other  processes  ;  the 
portant  bearing  upon  the  steel  produced ;  for  output  is  equal  to  that  of  the  acid  process,  and 
they  cause,  by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron,  the  results  are  just  as  certain,  but  the  labor  is 
the  almo^it  entire  elimination  of  the  silicon,  more  difficult,  and  the  cost  of  the  refractory 
But  the  phosphoras  is  not  removed,  and  its  materials  and  of  repairs  is  greater, 
percentage  is  rather  increased  through  the  loss  Mr.  Joseph  Beasiey  has  invented  a  new  de- 
of  metal  in  conversion.  Yet  this  phosphoric  phosphorizing  process  which  may  be  econom- 
steel  is  surprisingly  ductile.  The  cost  of  con-  ically  and  effectively  employed  in  puddling- 
version  by  this  process  is  estimated  at  from  $8  furnaces.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  use  of  a 
to  $4  a  ton  at  blast-furnaces,  and  about  $A  a  peculiar  fettlinff,  which  is  composed  of  one 
ton  at  roUlng-mills.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  third  of  calcined  tap-cinder  (or  *^  bull  dog,''  as 
plant  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  it  is  termed)  and  two  thirds  of  ore  (or  ^'  Blue 
process  3s;  the  steel  is  rolled  with  facility;  the  Billy"),  ground  to  the  condition  of  sand.  This, 
process  permits  the  production  of  a  high  grade  mixed  with  6  per  cent,  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
of  steel  from  a  cheap  grade  of  pig-iron ;  and  acid,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four  days, 
the  operation  of  the  plant  does  not  require  with  frequent  turning  and  incorporating;  and 
skilled  labor.  to  it  are  added  shortly  before  use  common  salt 
The  basic  or  Gilchrist-Thomas  process  for  and  ground  lime  in  quantities  proportioned  to 
making  steel  (see  *'  Annual  Gyclopasdia,"  18S2),  tha  amount  of  pig  to  be  puddled — usually  from 
has  come  into  very  extensive  use  on  the  Can-  20  to  30  per  cent  These  ingredients  are  thor- 
tinent  of  Europe,  where  nearly  one  thousand  onghly  commingled,  made  into  a  stiff  paste 
tons  of  steal  are  made  by  it  per  week;  and  with  water,  and  pbistered  over  the  ore  or 
it  is  also  beginning  to  mske  way  in  England.  *' bull  dog,"  which  is  placed  around  the  fur- 
A  number  of  important  principles  and  details  nace-bottom.  Over  this  are  thrown  a  few 
to  be  observed  in  manipulation  have  been  es-  shovelfuls  of  a  mixture  composed  of  ground 
tablished  by  experiment  in  its  praotioftl  appli-  ore  and  ground  hammer-slag,  saturated  with 
cation.  In  order  to  make  good  steel  by  it,  it  hydrochloric  acid,  prepared  similarly  to  Uie 
has  been  found  necessary  to  have  in  the  mi-  first  compound,  to  which  lime  and  salt  are  also 
terial  used  from  1  to  2^  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  added.  A  dos3  of  oxide  of  iron  is  administered 
If  more  than  the  larger  quantity  is  present,  too  toward  the  close  of  the  puddling  process.  With 
much  iron  is  li>st  in  effecting  its  removal ;  if  this  process  the  amount  of  iron  obtained  is 
less  than  the  smaller  quantity,  the  difficulties  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  than  by  the  old 
of  operation  become  too  great  for  the  method  process ;  the  metal  is  free  from  red* shortness, 
to  be  profitable.  There  should  also  be  not  shows  a  highly  fibrous  fracture  equal  to  that  of 
more  than  from  0*5  to  1*8  per  cent  of  tiilican ;  the  best-tnarked  bars,  and  has  a  tensile  strength 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  less  of  this  substanoa  the  of  about  24  tons  per  sqnare  inch.  By  it  the 
better.  The  basic  substances  used  for  the  re-  poorest  pig  can  be  worxed  up  into  first-class 
fractory  materials  of  the  apparatus  are  shrunk  iron. 

dolomite  for  the  lining,  and  mignesia,  magne-  A  process  devised  by  Dr.  Eames,  for  the  pro- 
site,  bauxite,  and  chrome-iron  for  the  points  duction  of  iron  directly  from  the  ore  without 
of  contact  between  the  basic  materials  of  the  melting,  has  been  put  into  successful  experi- 
hearth  and  the  acid  bricks  of  the  root  The  mental  operation  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  T.  It  con- 
outside  of  the  furnace  pre^nts  few  novel  feat-  sists  es^ntially  in  reducing  iron-ore  in  a  com- 
ares,  but  modifications  of  its  interior  are  re-  mon  reverberatory  furnace,  by  mixing  it  with 
quired  on  account  of  the  high  quality  and  price  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  impure  graphite, 
of  the  refractory  materials,  and  of  the  chemi-  and  subjecting  the  charge — say  of  600  pounds 
cal  changes  that  are  likely  to  take  place.be-  of  ore  and  100  pounds  of  graphite — ^to  a  mod- 
tween  a  roof  which  is  necessarily  acid  and  a  erate  heat  for  2^  hours.  The  heat  is  not  suffi- 
hearth  which  must  be  basic.  The  roof  must  be  dent  to  fuse  the  silicious  gangne  of  the  ore, 
separated  from  the  hearth,  both  on  account  of  or  to  reduce  phosphorus ;  and  the  iron  sponge 
these  chemical  changes,  and  to  facilitate  re-  is  fully  protected  from  oxidation  by  the  carbon 
pairs.    Roofs  have  been  built  of  shrunk  dolo-  of  the  grsphite. 

mite  bricks  and  of  magnesite,  but  they  have  It  is  known  that  wrought-iron  or  steel  bars, 

not  stood  as  well  as  the  acid  roofs  of  silica  after  being  first  heated  and  then  raddenly 

bricks — ^provided  the  Junction  between  the  ba-  cooletl.  become  shorter;  cast-iron,  on  the  other 

sic  and  acid  material  has  been  properly  made.  hand,  increases  in  length,  and  copper  behaves 

The  process  produces  a  high  quality  of  steel,  in  a  similar  manner.    Mr.  Edmund  Wehrenfen- 

whicn,   when  properly  worked,  will  contain  nig  has  made  experiments  to  determine  the 
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amonnt  of  increase  or  decrease  that  takes  place,  formed.    The  water  hifs,  besides  gold  carried 

From  them  he  learned  that,  with  iron,  greater  in  solution,  silica,  iron,  alumina,  etc.,  but  the 

results  in  diminution  are  obtained  as  a  higher  gold  seems  to  have  been  precipitated  chieflj  in 

temperature  is  imparted  to  the  metal,  as  the  the  cup  of  the  geyser,  and  to  be  richest  in  a 

range  of  temperature  is  increased,  and  as  the  lai^e  mass  of  iron-ore,  which  in  the  form  of 

cooling  is  more  rapid.     The  length  of  time  an  inverted  cone  forms  the  axis  of  the  mount- 

during  which  the  metal  is  subjected  to  a  high  ain,  and  in  the  nodules  of  iron-ore  that  occur 

temperature  also  greatly  influences  the  amount  in  certain  soft  cellular  layers.    These  alternate 

of  contraction.    The  form  of  the  metal  is  an  with  more  or  less  fermginons  layers,  all  of 

important  factor ;  for  wire  appears  to  increase  which  radiate,  like  the  leaves  of  a  fan,  from 

in  length  uuder  the  same  circumstances  in  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  inclose  the  iron -ore. 

which  bars  seem  to  decrease.    In  the  case  of  Gold  occurs  in  all  the  layers,  except  in  a  sili- 

two  iron  plates,  one  0*51  inch  and  the  other  oious  earth,  and  therefore  its  association  witii 

0*20  inch  thick,  the  former  decreased  in  length  iron  is  not  accidental.    The  yield  of  the  rock 

and  breadth,  but  increased  in  thickness,  while  is  exceedingly  rich. 

the  latter  increased  in  all  its  dimensions.  While  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths  has  reported  upon  an  as- 
ordinary  steel  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  say  of  gold-ore  from  the  vicinity  of  Constanti- 
iron,  some  steels,  on  being  subjected  to  the  nople  that  comes  from  mines  which  have  not 
heating  treatment,  neither  decrease  nor  increase  been  worked  for  several  centuries,  and  were 
perceptibly  in  any  of  their  dimensions.  £x-  thought  to  be  exhausted  of  gold.  The  assay, 
periments  were  made  with  copper  and  c&st-  both  by  dry  and  wet  methods,  gave  8  02.  14 
iron  with  the  results  described  above;  while  dwts.  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore.  The  gold  in  the 
the  behavior  of  brass  was  found  to  be  similar  ore  contains  iron  and  copper,  and  a  very  small 
to  that  of  wrought-iroD,  but  more  marked.  quantity  of  silver.    The  matrix  is  composed 

A  modification  of  the  old  Osmund  or  Cata-  chiefly  of  quartz,  but  contains  calcium  carbon- 
Ian  direct  process  for  the  dephosphorization  of  ate.  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  and  lime, 
iron  and  steel  in  a  charcoal-furnace,  devised  by  In  the  Cassel  process  for  the  electro-chlori- 
Prof.  8&mstrdm,  has  been  satisfactorily  used  nation  of  gold-ores,  the  crushed  ore  is  simply 
at  Nyhamma,  in  Sweden.  Its  essential  feature  mixed  with  common  salt  solution,  or  with  sea- 
is  the  immediate  transfer  of  the  mass  f^om  the  water.  Chlorine  is  generated  upon  application 
furnace  in  which  the  process  of  conversion  is  of  the  electric  current,  whereby  it  is  brought 
going  on,  before  the  temperature  has  become  in  contact  with  the  ores  in  the  nascent  state, 
so  high  as  to  effect  coalescence  or  complete  At  the  same  time,  nascent  oxygen  is  also  gen- 
smelting,  to  a  hearth  where  the  further  pro-  erated,  which,  oxidizing  the  sulnhides,  arsen- 
oess  of  fusing  the  iron  particles  can  take  place,  ides,  etc.,  liberates  the  gold,  while  the  nascent 
The  furnaces  are  so  constructed  that  the  gases  chlorine  at  once  converts  it  into  a  terchloride. 
generated  by  the  fuel  may  pass  through  the  By  a  secondary  action,  hydrochlorous  and  hy- 
shaft  and  act  the  part  of  the  gas  in  an  oi^inary  drochloric  acid  are  also  formed,  the  latter  of 
blast-furnace.  Oharcoal  and  iron  are  charged,  which,  forming  a  soluble  proto-saJt  with  any 
in  proper  proportions,  in  the  shaft,  where  the  iron  that  may  be  present,  causes  a  precipita* 
iron  ore,  as  it  settles,  will  be  subject  to  the  tion  of  the  gold  as  fast  as  the  chlorine  brings 
same  process  of  conversion  as  in  the  ordinary  it  into  solution,  and  thus  prevents  its  extrao- 
reduction  zone  of  blast-furnaces.  When  the  tion.  To  counteract  this  diflSculty,  Mr.  Cassel 
proper  stage  of  the  process  is  judged  to  have  adds  caustic  lime  to  the  primary  mixture  of 
been  reached,  the  mass  of  iron,  with  a  corre-  crushed  ore  and  salt,  which  neutralizes  the 
sponding  quantity  of  charcoal,  is  drawn  out  hydrochloric  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  developed,  and 
into  the  hearth,  and  proportionate  quantities  prevents  the  formation  of  the  objectionable 
of  iron  and  charcoal  are  charged  in  at  the  top,  iron  compounds. 

so  that  no  intermission  takes  place  in  this  part  Mr.  P.  Manhds  has  taken  out  patents  for  a 
of  the  operations.  The  advantage  of  great  ease  process  by  which  he  claims  to  extract  gold  and 
in  manipulation  is  claimed  for  this  process,  silver  from  copper  mattes.  The  mattes  are 
and  such  simplicity  that  even  an  unskilled  la-  roasted,  after  grinding,  with  from  one  to  three 
borer  can  be  trained  in  a  very  short  time  to  per  cent,  of  ammonium  chloride,  in  a  muffle- 
work  in  it.  The  iron  produced  by  it  is  free  furnace.  The  heat  is  to  be  kept  so  low  that 
from  red-shortness  and  brittleness,  and  is  of  the  matte  shall  not  get  red-hot,  but  all  the 
satisfactory  elasticity.  ammonium  chloride  must  be  driven  out.  After 

PredMS  Metab—Mr.  R.  L.  Jack,  in  the  re-  this,  the  matte  is  not  altered  in  appearance, 
port  of  the  Queensland  Geological  Survey,  de-  but  all  the  gold  and  silver  are  present  in  the 
scribes  a  remarkable  gold  deposit  on  Mount  form  of  chlorides,  while  the  iron  and  copper 
Morgan,  an  isolated  cone,  rising  from  the  plain  remain  as  sulphides.  The  chlorides  of  the  pre- 
through  which  runs  the  river  Dee.  The  floor  cious  metals  are  then  to  be  extracted  hj  one 
of  the  plain  consists  of  primitive  shales  and  or  other  of  the  well-known  solvents, 
qnartzites,  which  are  riven  by  dikes  of  rhio-  According  to  M.  Gaiffe,  a  microscopic  ex- 
lite,  and  through  these  have  come  to  the  sur-  amination  of  platinum  wire  shows  that  the 
face  geyner  springs  out  of  the  deposit  from  wire  is  liable  to  break  in  drawing  at  points 
which  the  cone  of  Mount  Morgan  has  been  where  no  sign  of  injury  exists  before  going 
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through  the  draw-plate.  After  drawhig,  how-  aa  the  hlast-pressure  is  pot  on,  the  tempera- 
eyer,  spots  appear  on  the  metal,  which  are  tare  rises  very  rapidly  from  the  combustion  of 
sapposed  to  be  dae  to  particles  of  dust  that  the  iron,  snlphar,  and  other  sabstanoes,  all 
adnere  to  the  metal  as  it  is  drawn,  and  scratt^h  of  which  barn  more  readily  than  the  copper, 
it.  By  carefally  exclading  dast-partioles,  M.  They  mast,  however,  be  present  in  predeter- 
Gaiffe  has  drawn  wires  ^-ff^  inch  in  diameter  mined  qnantities  to  prodaoe  the  best  results, 
with  ease,  and  he  oonsiaers  that  with  finer  The  oxides  formed  by  the  combustion  are  ab- 
plates  much  finer  wires  can  be  produced.  sorbed  at  once  by  the  silica  taken  from  the 
Cepper. — Mention  was  made,  in  the  **  Anna-  sides  of  the  furnaoe.  The  process  is  generally 
al  Gyclopiedia ''  for  1888,  of  the  application  finished  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes, 
of  the  Bessemer  process  In  treating  copper  The  black  copper  at  Batte  contains  from  98  to 
mattes  at  VMdnes  and  Eguilles  in  France.  The  99*2  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  absolutely  free 
same  process  has  been  introduced  at  Batte  from  arsenic  and  antmiony.  The  mattes,  often 
Oity,  Mon.,  where  a  copper  matte  containing  72  containing  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  and 
per  cent,  of  copper  has  been  converted  in  twen-  tin,  can  not  be  treated  by  any  other  process  so 
ty  minutes  in  a  single  operatiou  to  black  copper  as  to  make  pure  copper.  The  elimination  of 
oontaining  98*9  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  ores  tJie  arsenic  and  antimony,  which  are  carried 
nsed  at  Butte  Oity  are  solphurets  and  are  off  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  blast  and 
quartzose,  and  yield,  on  the  general  assay,  its  intense  oxidizing  action  before  they  have 
about  12  per  cent,  of  copper.  They  are  sepa-  time  to  act  upon  the  copper,  is  the  most  im- 
rated  at  the  mine  into  two  classes;  the  first  portent  result  of  the  process.  Zinc,  tin,  and 
class  very  small  in  amount,  containing  about  lead  are  separated  without  difficulty ;  but  nick- 
22  per  cent,  and  the  second  class  containing  el  and  bismuth  are  not  separated,  and  cobalt 
about  9  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  ore  of  the  only  partly.  The  amount  of  coal  required  for 
second  class  is  crushed  and  concentrated  at  the  this  method  is  calculated  to  be  about  two 
fnmace  where  the  dressing- works  are  situated,  thirds  less  than  in  the  English  method, 
up  to  about  18  per  cent  of  copper,  and  is  then  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  T.  Sterry 
roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  pro-  Hunt  have  devised  a  new  process  for  treating 
cess  of  treatment,  as  a  whole,  consists  of  a  argentiferous  copper-ores  and  furnace  prod- 
variable  number  of  operations,  depending  on  nets.  It  is  based  upon  the  reaction  between 
the  size  of  the  plant,  and  whether  it  is  consid-  sulphurous  acid  and  a  solution  of  protochloride 
ered  essential  to  go  from  the  matte  to  the  of  copper,  which  gives  rise  to  insoluble  bichlo- 
black  copper  in  a  single  operation.  It  may  ride  of  copper  with  the  elimination  of  one  half 
consist  of  six,  four,  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  chlorine  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
three  operations.  It  will  generally  differ  a  and  the  formation  of  solpharic  acid.  The  re- 
little  for  poor  and  for  rich  ores  The  three  salting  acid  solution,  when  brought  into  con- 
operations,  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  consist  tact  witli  oxide  of  oopper,  will  take  up  as 
simply  of  melting  the  ores  without  any  previ-  much  copper  as  it  originally  held,  and  this 
ous  roasting,  treatment  in  the  converter  for  may,  in  turn,  be  thrown  down  by  sulphurous 
black  copper,  and  fining  and  refining  in  a  re-  acid.  In  this  way  the  soluti*  n  of  copper  from 
verberatory  furnace.  The  poorer  ores  have,  an  oxidized  ore,  and  its  precipitation  as  di- 
in  addition,  after  the  melting  of  the  ore  into  chloride  of  copper,  may  be  continued  indefi- 
a  matte  containing  from  26  to  80  per  cent,  nttely,  provided  chlorine  be  supplied  each  time 
of  copper,  to  undergo  fusion  of  the  matte,  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  some  soluble  chloride 
treatment  in  the  converter  to  bring  the  matte  to  replace  the  loss  in  working.  The  solid  di- 
up  to  72  per  cent  of  copper,  and  a  second  chloride  of  copper,  if  decomposed  by  iron, 
fusion,  before  they  are  treated  for  black  cop-  yields  metallic  copper  and  protochloride  of 
per;  thus  necessitating  two  operations  in  the  iron.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  obtained  from 
converter.     All  of  the  operations   are  sim-  roasting  sulphurets  or  mattes.    After  the  cop- 

{>]e,  and  are  carried  out  at  small  expense  for  per  has  been  removed  from  the  ore,  the  silver 

abor  and  fuel,  but  they  require  care  and  skill,  is  extracted  by  leaching  with  brine,  hyposul- 

The  plant  at  Butte  consists  of  a  concentrator  phite  of  soda,  or  Russell  extra  solution, 

oapable  of  enriching  150  tons  of  ore  per  day,  M.  Manh^  has  received  a  prize  from  the 

which  prodaces  75  tons  of  material ;  of  six  re-  Soci6t6  d'Encooragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Na- 

verberatory  calcining-fumaces  capable  of  treat-  tionale  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  preparation 

ing  twelve  tons  each,  consequently  of  roasting  72  of  copper  useful  to  the  arts.    He  mixes  75  per 

tons,  for  treatment  in  the  blast-furnace,  which  cent  of  copper  and  25  per  cent,  of  manganese, 

is  capable  of  treating  from  70  to  80  tons  per  and  adds  the  mixture  in  small  quantities  to  the 

day ;  and  of  six  converters.    The  capacity  of  molten  copper  after  refining.     Copper  thus 

the  converter  for  the  treatment  of  mattes  is  treated,  being  more  slowly  acted  upon  by  sea- 

mnch  less  than  it  would  be  for  iron,  because  water,  is  naid  to  be  of  superior  quality  for 

the  matte  yields  more  slags,  and  beoauae,  if  the  sheathing  i*hips'  bottoms, 

same  quantity  of  matte  as  iron  were  treated.  Lead. — ^The  direct  converter  process  for  the 

the  slags  wonld  be  projected  from  the  con-  reduction  of  lead-ores  consists  in  calcining  the 

verter.    The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  90  ore,  taking  it  hot  from  the  calcining-fhmaoe, 

per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  matte.    As  soon  and  placing  it  in  a  converter — a  large  foundij 
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ladle-like  veesel,  suspended  on  trunnionB  in  ver  were  obtained,  in  all  proportions,  depending 
front  of  a  cupola- fnrDaoe.  Cast-iron  is  then  at  on  the  amount  of  silver  used  and  the  strength 
once  tapped  oat  from  the  cupola,  as  hot  as  of  the  acid.  Crystals  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and 
possible,  and  run  on  to  the  converter,  in  the  copper  were  obtained  precisely  in  die  same 
proportion  of  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  way  by  substituting  copper  for  silver.  Cryfr- 
weight  of  the  ore  charged.  It  is  said  that  tals  were  also  obtained  containing  three  metals, 
the  melting  and  complete  redaction  of  the  ore  in  the  proportion — gold,  60*16;  silver^  21*2; 
take  place  instantaneously,  the  metallic  lead  copper,  18*68.  The  experiments  indicate  that 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  gold  will  not  combine  with  bismuth  if  silver 
liquid  iron,  and  the  slag,  in  a  papty  condition,  or  copper  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  Ex- 
floats  on  the  surface.  The  lead  and  iron  are  periments  were  also  made  in  melting  platinum 
Uspped  off  at  the  bottom,  after  which  the  slag  and  bismuth,  the  result  of  which  was  the  pro- 
is  thrown  out,  and  all  is  ready  for  a  new  duction  of  a  black  crystaJline  powder.  On  the 
charge.  A  portion  of  the  iron  used  is  con-  addition  of  copper,  a  jet-black  residue  of  bin- 
verted  into  sulphide  of  iron  by  taking  up  the  oxide  of  platinum  w&s  obtained, 
salphur  remaining  in  the  ore,  and  this  sulphide  A  new  alloy,  called  ^'  glass  composition,*' 
of  iron  is  entangled  in  the  slag.  The  iron  not  introduced  by  Mr,  Louis  Dill,  of  Frankfort-on- 
80  consumed  is  cast  into  pigs,  aud  is  put  the-Main,  is  said  to  possess  the  qualities  of 
through  the  cupola  again  to  serve  for  working  the  best  composition  used  for  bearing  surfaces, 
another  charge.  It  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  a  vitreous 

Zinc* — A  new  method  has  been  introduced  substance  which,  expressed  in  figures,  is  very 
by  M.  Piallat  for  dealing  with  the  various  forms  trifling,  but  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  impart  to 
of  waste  zinc  resulting  from  the  different  the  alloy  a  durability  and  uniformity  not  he- 
manufactures  in  which  the  metal  is  used.  The  fore  reached.  Even  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
point  aimed  at  is  to  get  rid  of  the  solder  the  heating  of  Journals  is  avoided  and  their 
which  is  usually  mingled  with  the  dippings,  unequal  wear  prevented.  Its  cost  is  less  than 
and  which  spoils  the  zinc  for  direct  uses.  M.  that  of  other  alloys  of  equal  efficiency,  and  it 
Piallat  places  his  cuttings,  etc.,  in  a  sort  of  has-  is  said  to  stand  wear  and  tear  remarkably  well, 
ket,  in  which  they  can  be  subjected  to  heat  even  with  a  small  amount  of  lubrication,  and 
and  to  centrifugal  force  at  the  same  time.  The  to  be  proof  against  atmospheric  influence  and 
actual  basket-like  container  is  surrounded  by  the  action  of  diluted  acids, 
an  outer  envelope.  Under  the  influence  of  the  M.  Henri  Yivarez  finds  in  silicious  bronze 
heat,  which  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  su-  a  conductibility  comparable  to  that  of  cop- 
perheated  steam  or  heated  air,  and  the  cen-  per,  and  a  mechanical  resistance  greater  than 
trifugal  action,  the  solder  is  melted,  detached  that  of  iron.  The  silicon  may  be  introduced 
from  the  zinc,  and  driven  to  the  exterior  of  in  various  proportions,  the  mechanical  resist- 
the  container,  where  it  collects  and  is  drawn  ance  varying  inversely  as  the  conductibility. 
off.  The  value  of  the  solder  alone,  which  is  In  telegraphy,  galvanized  iron  wire,  which 
remelted  and  cast  into  bars,  is  sufficient,  it  is  weighs  155  kilogrammes  per  kilometre,  can 
said,  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  operation.  The  be  replaced  by  wires  of  silicious  bronze,  weigh- 
zinc  saved  by  this  process,  after  being  further  ing  only  28  kilogrammes;  and  in  telephony, 
purified  by  fusion,  is  very  suitable  for  use  in  iron  wires  of  25  kilogrammes  can  be  replaced 
making  small  castings,  and  is  sold  at  a  relatively  by  wires  of  silicious  bronze  weigbing  only  8*45 
low  price.  kilogrammes. 

AHoys.— Mr.  Richard  Pearce,  of  Denver,  Col.,  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  reports  of  his  ex- 
has  described  some  new  crystalline  alloys  of  aminations  of  the  alloys  of  indium  and  gallium, 
bismuth,  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  In  that  the  points  of  complete  fusion  are  difficult 
the  treatment  of  auriferous  copper  containing  to  determine,  because,  from  the  beginning  of 
bisMiuth,  globules  were  obtained  of  a  grayish-  the  process,  the  fluidity  increases  graduaUy, 
white  substance  which  proved  to  be  bismuth  while  the  metal  remains  more  or  less  pasty, 
containing  in  solution,  as  it  were,  a  crystaJline  The  first  alloy,  2  In  -h  Ga,  is  white,  granulated, 
alloy  of  bismuth  and  gold,  the  crystals  of  which  and  easily  sliced  with  a  knife.  In  +  Ga  is  also 
were  separated  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  white  and  nearly  solid,  but  much  less  hard 
Their  composition  is,  gold,  69*94  per  cent. ;  sil-  than  the  preceding  alloy.  In  +  2  Ga  is  soft^ 
ver,  0*68  per  cent. ;  and  bismuth,  29*48  per  cent,  pasty,  ana  white.  In  +  4  Ga  is  white,  and 
The  melting  of  the  residue  with  a  fiux  gave  a  begins  to  melt  at  16*5°  C,  at  which  tempera- 
bronze-colored  alloy  having  a  specific  gravity  ture  the  other  alloys  are  hard.  It  is  liquid  at 
of  15*47,  from  which  were  separated  by  nitric  50°  C ,  while  the  first  alloy,  the  hardest  of  the 
acid  gold-yellow  crystals,  having  the  composi-  series,  is  viscid  at  75*^  C. 
tion  69  Au,  21  Ag.  By  remelting  some  of  the  PrMMWSr— Messrs.  E.  H.  and  A.  H.  Cowles, 
original  bismuth  compound  with  a  quantity  of  with  Prof.  C.  F.  Mabery,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
silver  atomically  corresponding  with  the  qnan-  have  successfully  employed  a  method  for  the 
tity  of  gold  in  it,  crystals  were  obtained  of  an-  reduction,  on  a  commercial  scale,  of  various 
other  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  with  a  little  bis-  metals  by  the  direct  application  of  electricity, 
muth  and  copper ;  and  other  alloys,  but  in  The  principle  on  whicn  their  process  depends 
smaller  and  less  perfect  crystals,  of  gold  and  sil*  is  that  of  producing  an  extremely  high  tern* 
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peratore  by  introdaciog  into  the  path  of  the  and  alamioam,  and  with  copper,  a  silioon- 
eleotric  current  some  material  affording  con-  alaininom  bronze  which  appears  to  powess 
mderable  resistance.  Coarsely  paWerized  car-  exceedingly  valoable  properties.  Boric  oxide 
bon  was  foond  to  be  sach  a  material,  and  to  is  rapidly  reduced,  with  eyolntion  of  brown 
have  the  farther  advantage  of  being  the  most  fnmes,  and  the  formation  in  presence  of  copper 
available  substance  by  the  aid  of  which  to  of  a  boron  bronze.  Under  certain  conditions 
effect  the  reduction  of  oxides.  When  this  ma-  crystals  supposed  to  be  of  what  is  called  ada- 
terial,  mixed  with  the  oxide  to  be  reduced,  was  mantoid  boron  are  formed.  In  some  cases 
made  a  part  of  the  electric  circuit  in  a  fire-  charcoal  has  been  converted  mto  graphite  by 
clay  retort  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  the  action  of  the  furnace, 
current  from  a  powerful  dynamo* machine,  the  A  successful  method  of  giving  a  silver  sur* 
oxide  was  reduced,  and  the  temperature  was  face  to  iron  is  employed  by  a  manufacturer  in 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  in-  Vienna.  His  plan  is  first  to  cover  the  iron 
terior  of  the  retort  fused  completely.  In  these  with  mercury,  and  then  to  silver  by  the  gal- 
experiments,  lumps  of  lime,  sand,  and  corun-  yanic  process.  On  heating  to  800*^  C,  the 
dum  were  fused,  with  indications  of  the  reduc-  inercuiy  evaporates  and  the  silver  layer  is 
tion  of  the  corresponding  metals ;  and  on  cool-  fixed.  To  save  silver,  the  ware  can  be  first 
ing,  the  lime  formed  large  and  well-defined  covered  with  a  layer  of  tin.  Ware  thus  cov- 
crystals,  and  the  corundum  beautiful  red,  green,  erisd  with  tin  chemically  pure,  and  silvered,  is 
and  blue  octahedral  crystals.  Further  experi-  said  to  be  much  lese  costly  than  any  other  sil- 
ments  discovered  that  the  intense  heat  thus  vered  metal. 

produced  could  be  utilized  for  the  reduction  of  The  New  Haven  (Oonn.)  Wire  Oompany  has 
oxides  in  large  Quantities.  It  was  also  found  exhibited  a  wire  galvanized  by  a  new  process, 
th^t  the  fire-brick  walls  of  the  furnace  would  in  which,  it  is  claimed,  by  means  of  a  thorough 
have  to  be  protected  from  the  heat;  and  this  union  of  the  coating  with  the  body  of  the  wire, 
was  done  by  packing  the  cone  of  carbon  and  ore  scaling  is  prevented,  and  a  smooth,  firm  sur- 
in  pulverized  charcoal.  In  the  apparatus  now  face  is  secured  under  all  circumstances.  Soft- 
employed  by  the  Messrs.  Oowles,  a  column  of  ness  and  tensile  strength  and  uniformity  of 
fragments  of  well-calcined  charcoal  mixed  with  temper  are  said  to  be  obtained  to  an  extraordi- 
the  ore  is  imbedded  horizontally  in  finely  pul-  nary  degree.  One  of  the  features  of  the  pro- 
verized  charcoal  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  cess  is  the  use  of  a  diminished  quantity  of  acid, 
more  coarsely  broken  charcoal,  while  the  whole  A  simple  method  of  bending  cast-iron  with- 
is  placed  in  a  box  of  fire-brick,  covered  with  out  danger  of  fracture*has  been  found  to  be  by 
perforated  tiles  and  opened  at  the  ends  to  ad*  the  judicious  application  of  heat,  the  degree  of 
mit  two  carbon  electrodes  an  inch  and  a  half  which  may  not  be  very  high,  with  m^erate 
in  diameter.  Throagh  these  the  current  from  pressure.  The  heads  of  leaders  or  spoolers  in 
adynamo-electric  engine  of  thirty  horse-power  a  cotton-mill  were  given  a  decided  curvature 
is  made  to  traverse  the  central  core  of  ore  by  heating  the  straight  casting  in  the  fiame  of 
and  carbon.  The  apparatus  also  includes  a  an  alcohol-lamp.  After  the  under  side  of  the 
^  reaistance-boz  ^^  to  protect  the  machines  from  casting  had  been  heated  to  a  degree  that  would 
the  variable  resistance  within  the  furnace,  have  drawn  hardened  steel  to  a  straw-color,  a 
With  this  furnace,  aluminum,  silicon,  boron,  pressure  by  weighted  lever  was  introduced 
manganese,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium  upon  the  upper  side.  As  the  lamp  was  moved 
are  reduced  from  their  oxides  with  ease.  In  from  point  to  point,  it  was  surprising  to  see 
fact,  no  oxide,  it  is  said,  can  withstand  tern-  how  the  iron  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  the 
peratures  attainable  within  it  In  September,  heat.  A  crooked  casting  was  likewise  straight- 
1885,  a  small  experimental  plant,  then  running  ened  by  the  careful  use  of  two  gas-fiames  dif- 
with  a  dynamo  of  thirty  horse-power,  was  fused  by  wire-netting,  and  of  weight  suitably 
producing  daily  more  than  five  pounds   of  applied. 

aluminum  in  the  form  of  a  rich  and  brittle  Apparatah — Mr.  James  Riley  has  been  experi- 

alloy,  which,  by  suitable  additions  of  copper,  menting  with  a  cupola-furnace,  which  he  has 

is  converted  into  different  grades  of  alummum  devised  to  aid  in  shortening  the  duration  of 

bronze,  and  these  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  operations  for  making  open-hearth  steel. 

Cleveland  on  a  basis  of  ^ve  dollars  a  pound  for  His  aim  was  to  reduce  the  time  require<l  for 

the  contained  aluminum.    The  redaction  of  charging  the  furnace,  and  this  he  sought  to 

silicon  is  even  more  easy  than  that  of  alumi-  accomplish  by  having  the  metd  to  be  charged 

num.    When  silicious  sand  is  mixed  with  the  ready,  in  the  fiuid  state,  to  be  run  directly  into 

carbon  in  the  resistance- column,  a  part  of  it  is  the  furnace.    The  result  of  his  efforts  is  the 

fused  into  a  clear  glass,  and  a  part  is  reduced,  construction  of  a  cupola- furnace,  in  which  gas- 

with  the  production  of  a  considerable  mass  ecus  is  substituted  for  solid  fuel,  the  gas-gen- 

of  crystallized  silicon,  a  portion  of  which  is  erator  being  dependent  for  its  operation  upon 

revolatilized  and  reconverted  into  silioa.    By  a  forced  blast  obtained    from    an    ordinary 

adding  copper,  a  hard  brittle  alloy  is  formed,  blower,  while  the  air  for  supporting  combus- 

containing6or7percent.  of  silicon,  from  which  tion  in  the  bo«]y  of  Uie  furnace  is  also  ob- 

silicon  bronzes  can  be  cheaply  made.    The  di-  tained  from  the  blower.    From  the  prelimi- 

rect  reduction  of  clay  gives  an  alloy  of  silicon  nary    experiments   he   has  performed,   with 
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improvifled  and  Imperfect  apDaratns,  he  be-  nntnber  of  long,  high,  and  narrow  chamberB, 

lievee  that,  when  the  fluid  roetai  can  be  charged  or  ovena,  of  brick- work,  bnilt  side  by  aide, 

into  the  open  -  hearth  famace,  the  time  re^  with  partition- walls  between  them,  anfficientlj 

quired  for  its  conversion  into  mild  steel  will  be  thick  to  contain  horizontal  flues,    flues  are 

verj  greatly  shortened.  also  formed  under  the  floor  of  each  oven. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  European  experi-  Thus  the  oven  is  not  only  heated  at  the  bot- 
ments  in  melting  iron  and  steel  with  gases  re-  tom,  but  also  evenly  at  the  sides,  and  the 
suiting  from  the  decomposition  of  steam  by  coal  becomes  rapidly  and  completely  coked, 
incandescent  coal,  Mr.  N.  Lilienberg  and  Mr.  Through  the  middle  of  the  roof  is  extended  a 
George  S.  Dwight  have  devised  a  plan  for  pro-  gas>pipe,  provided  with  a  hydraulic  valve, 
dnoing  and  burning  those  gases  m  a  manner  through  which  the  volatile  products  of  distil- 
economical  and  efficient  for  metallurgical  pur-  lation  rise  and  are  led  through  a.  range  of  ex- 
poses.   Their  apparatus  is  so  adjusted  that  temally  cooled  pipes. 

the  air  and  the  water-gas  in  a  pre-heated  state  Mr.  F.  W.  Gordon,  of  Philadelphia,  claims 

meet  under  an  oblique  angle  and  create  an  in-  for  the  Gordon  converter,  of  which  he  is  the 

tensely  heated  flame,  which  is  turned  directly  inventor,  that  in  it  intensity  of  chemicaJ  action 

on  the  metal  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bath ;  is  removed  from  the  lining,  whereby  the  dura- 

and  they  pass  also  toward  the  furnace,  through  bility  of  the  same  is  insured ;  that  the  tuyeres 

channels  in  which  the  heat  gradually  increases  are  readily  replaced ;  that  they  may  be  with- 

as  the  furnace  is  approached.  drawn    instantaneously   and    simultaneoudy, 

Several  improved  coke  -  ovens  have  been  without  complications  of  construction ;  ihat  it 
brought  to  notice,  in  the  construction  of  requires  only  a  mild  blast,  whereby  expensive 
which  provision  is  made  for  saving  the  by-  blowing  machinery  is  avoided ;  that  it  secures 
products  of  the  coking  process.  In  the  oven  a  reduction  of  carbon  and  silicon  to  any  desired 
built  on  the  Francois  system,  as  used  in  Frauce  extent,  even  to  totality ;  that  it  is  readily  ac- 
and  Belgium,  the  f  amaces  have  in  the  «de-  cessible  for  repairs  in  every  part ;  that  the  cost 
walls  vertical  flues,  and  the  gases  are  carried  of  its  construction  and  mamtenance  is  low ; 
off  from  under  the  beds  through  ports.  The  that  by  it  the  best  steel  is  produced  from  high- 
Copp^e  oven  is  by  its  small  width  and  the  grade  pig-irons,  Bessemer  steel  from  ordinary 
arrangements  of  its  channels  especially  suited  pig-irons,  phosphorus  steel  from  common  pig- 
f or  poor  coals.  Among  its  other  characteris-  irons;  and  chilling  irons,  malleable  irons,  strong 
tics  are  combustion  of  gas  by  double  admission  machinery  irons,  and  semi-steel  and  steel  cast- 
of  air,  with  entire  suppression  of  smoke ;  the  ings  from  ordinary  grades  of  mineral-fuel  pig- 
collection  of  all  the  hot  gases  in  a  large  conduit  irons.  The  special  features  of  the  converter 
and  their  utilization  for  heating  boilers ;  and  are  the  durability  of  the  sides  and  bottom,  and 
galleries  for  cooling  and  preserving  brick- work,  the  tuyere,  which  dips  into  the  bath  through 
A  largely  increased  yield  is  secured  with  this  side-holes  piercing  the  shell,  and  is  moved  into 
oven,  which  is  rated  at  70  tons  of  coke  for  and  out  at  the  metal,,  automatically,  by  the 
every  100  tons  of  coal  burned.  action  of  the  blast. 

In  designing  the  Jameson  oven,  the  inventor  In  the  Davy  process,  devised  b^  Mr.  Alfred 
has  had  in  view  to  use  the  ordinary  bee-hive  Davy,  of  Sheffield,  the  converter  is  simply  the 
oven,  with  some  alterations  and  additions,  and  foundry- ladle,  or  a  vessel  of  similar  construe- 
to  employ  a  portion  of  the  highly  heate<l  coaJ  tion.  Into  this  vessel,  which  stands  on  the 
charge  for  giving  the  requisite  heat,  and  obtain-  floor,  is  introduced  a  straight  pipe  or  tuydre,  to 
ing  the  highest  degree  of  heat  for  coking.  For  which  is  attached  the  ladle-cover.  The  tuydre 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  waste  products,  is  connected  with  the  blowing  apparatus,  and 
the  oven  bottom  is  perforated  and  provided  may  be  raised  or  lowered  into  the  ladle  by 
with  a  cast-iron  suction-pipe.  When  the  ex-  means  of  a  hydraulic  crane ;  or  the  pipe  and 
hauster  is  started,  it  carries  the  nascent  prod-  lid  may  be  stationary,  and  the  ladle  raised  until 
nets  of  distillation,  and  all  gaseous  products  the  tuyere  is  below  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
re9ulting  from  the  process  of  coking,  through  An  opening  on  one  side  of  the  cover  aDows  the 
condensing- pipes,  settling-tanks,  etc.,  so  as  to  hot  gases,  made  during  the  blow,  to  escape, 
recover  the  ammonia,  light  and  heavy  oils,  and  Mr.  Davy  claims  to  be  able,  with  his  appara- 
tarry  products,  from  which  many  beautiful  tus  to  make  steel  with  80,000  pounds  tensile 
dyes  are  manufactured.  The  gas,  in  a  very  strength,  and  20  per  cent,  elongation ;  that 
pure  state,  is  the  last  residual  product  passing  such  steel  will  not  cost  more  than  from  $20  to 
away.   It  can  be  used  for  heating  and  lighting.  $22  per  ton,  pig-iron  being  rated  at  $15 ;  and 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Simon-Carves  oven  that  that  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  for  producing 

it  possesses  the  economical  advantages  of  all  one  ton  at  a  time,  will  be  only  $8,000. 

the  other  designs  of  ovens,  and  provides  a  more  In  the  Avesta  process,  which  is  described  by 

extensive  detail  than  any  other  apparatus  for  Prof.  Josef  von  Ehrenwerth  in  the  "  Oester- 

the  saving  of  all  available  by-products.  It  aims,  reichische  Zeitschrift  -'  for  1884,  the  converter 

in  a  higher  degree  than  is  done  in  any  otlier  is  suspende<l  on  trunnions,  like  the  ordinary 

oven,  at  the  utilization  of  the  waste  products  Bessemer  converter,  but,  instead  of  the  expen- 

and  at  a  greater  yield  in  percentage  of  coke,  sive  hydraulic  machinery  used  in  turning,  it  is 

and  is  extremely  expeditious.    It  consists  of  a  turned  by  one  man  by  means  of  a  crank.    The 
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eoDveiier  in  nae  is  only  1*4  metre  high  and  one  predictions  that  tornadoes  wonld  oocnr,  made 

metre  in  diameter.   The  holes  from  the  tajdres  m  April  and  Jane,  1884, 18  were  verified,  and 

oover  ao  area  eqaal  to  that  of  a  circle  200  mil-  of  19  made  in  Jane  aod  Jaly,  1885,  15  were 

limetres  in  diameter.    There  are  ninety  holes,  generally  verified.    In  all  oases  there   were 

from  aboat  8  to  8^  millimetres  in  duuneter,  violent  storms,  either  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  or 

and  the  area  is  so  calculated  that  after  the  hail.  Many  predictions  may  seem  to  fail,  thoagh 

blast  has  passed  through  the  metal  there  is  they  are  really  falfilled,  throagh  the  limited 

little  or  no  free  oxygen  left  in  the  escaping  extent  of  the  phenomenon,  which  in  a  treeless, 

gases.    The  charge  weighs  from  170  to  785  thinly  settled  prairie  might  escape  observation, 

kilogrammes,  and  only  eight  tenths  per  cent,  of  The  conditions  favorable  to  the  development 

70  per  cent,  ferro-manganese  u  usea  to  recar-  of  a  tornado  are  p<>:»itive  and  noticeable,  and 

bonice.    Tbe  pressare  of  the  blast  is  1*04  kilo-  consist,  according  to  lieat.  Finley,  generally 

grammes  to  the  square  centimetre.   The  bottom  in  a  departure  of  from  15^  to  50^  from  nor- 

of  the  apparatus  is  forced  into  place  by  a  screw  mid  conditions  of  temperature,  accompanied 

arrangement,  and  can  be  detached  and  replaced,  by  abnormal  conditions  of  humidity,  pressure, 

Magnesite,  a  native  oarbooate  of  magnesia,  wind-direction,  and  cloud  formation  and  move- 
is  being  introduced  into  England  as  an  ex-  ment.  A  remarkable  and  interesting  feature 
tremely  refractory  substance  for  lining  fur-  in  the  case  is  that  the  tornadoes  nearly  al- 
naces.  It  comes  from  Styria,  Austria,  where  ways  form  southeast  of  a  moving  center  of 
large  deposits  have  recently  been  discovered,  low  pressure,  and  their  tracks,  conform  dose- 
It  is  chiefiy  employed,  after  being  dead-  ly  to  the  progressive  direction  of  the  main 
burned,  in  the  form  of  magnesia-stone  for  fur-  storm.  The  average  number  of  tornadoes  oo- 
naoe-bottoms.  Furnaces  lined  with  tiles  of  curring  yearly  in  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
this  stone  can  be  worked  three  turns  in  twenty-  mountains  is  more  than  a  hundred.  The 
four  hours,  and  continuously  for  six  or  seven  number  in  1884  was  172.  Of  600  tornadoes 
months;  and  so  powerful  is  the  magnesite  which  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  be- 
that  iron  containing  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  tween  1794  and  1881,  804  moved  from  south- 
phosphorus  can  be  effectually  treated  in  such  west  to  northeast,  and  the  remainder,  with 
furnaces,  and  made  to  turn  out  a  material  very  few  exceptions,  kept  close  to  that  direo- 
equal  to  the  best  Swedish  steel.  tion.  •  So  comparatively  certain  has  this  move- 

METEOROLOCrT*  Under  a  system  of  observa^  ment  been  found  to  be,  that  the  tornado-track 
tions  organized  by  Lieut.  John  P.  Finley,  of  the  can  be  escaped  by  running  southeast  from  its 
United  States  Signal  Service,  a  great  advance  center.  It  is  not  quite  so  safe  to  run  north- 
has  been  made  in  our  knowled^  of  the  char-  west,  on  account  of  the  northward  motion  of 
acter  and  movements  of  tornadoes,  and  it  has  many  of  the  storms.  The  average  width  of 
become  possible  to  predict  with  some  approach  the  storm- path  is  1,085  feet,  and  the  velocity 
to  accuracy,  a  few  houn  beforehand,  when  of  progression  is  80  miles  an  hour.  The  form 
any  region  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  conn-  of  the  doud  is  nearly  always  funnel-shaped, 
try  is  about  to  be  visited  by  a  storm  of  this  varied  at  times  with  the  forms  of  the  hour- 
character.  Lieut.  Finley  adopted  the  practice,  glass,  cone,  and  inverted  funnel,  modifications 
whenever  a  tornado  occurred,  of  sending  to  which  are  caused  by  different  altitudes  and  ve- 
postmasters  or  other  oflBicers,  to  be  given  to  locities  of  air-currents.  It  is  estimated  that 
competent  persons  who  would  supply  the  in-  in  the  center  of  tbe  funnel  the  air  sometimes 
formation  requested,  blanks,  with  questions  re-  attains  a  speed  of  2,000  miles  an  hour.  The 
specting  the  prominent  features  of  the  phe-  whirling  movement  is  almost  invariably  in  an 
nomeua,  and  the  more  important  circumstances  opposite  direction  from  that  taken  by  the 
attending  their  appearance.  The  Sional-Serv-  hands  of  a  clock.  Though  the  tornadoes  par- 
ice  Office  haa  now  upon  its  books  the  names  sue  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  storm- 
of  more  than  1,500  observers  east  of  the  Rooky  center,  by  the  side  of  which  they  are  formed, 
mountains,  the  most  of  them  in  the  States  they  are  developed  at  a  distance  of  several 
which  are  most  frequently  visited  by  destruc-  hundred  miles  from  it,  and  keep  at  that  dis- 
tive  tornadoes.  Lieut.  Finley  has  divided  the  tance.  They  are  generdly  formed  under  con- 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  into  ditions  of  partial  sunshine  and  cloudiness  and 
18  districts,  for  which  he  makes  predictions  high  humidity. 

with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  steadily  The  ^'sun-glows,*'  or  *^recl  sinaets,"  which 
increased  since  they  were  begun.  During  were  so  conspicuous  all  over  the  world  dur- 
1884,  of  8,228  predictions  unfavorable  to  tor-  ing  the  winter  of  1888-^84,  have  recurred 
nadoes,  which  were  made  as  assurances  of  from  time  to  time  since  then,  with  various 
safety  to  the  people  of  the  several  districts,  degrees  of  intensity  and  persistence.  Prof. 
3.201  received  positive  verification.  A  more  EJessIing,  of  Hamburg,  haa  made  a  series  of 
trying  test  is  that  of  actual  success  in  predict-  experiments  in  illustration  of  the  phenomena 
ing  tornadoes,  and  in  this  certamty  is  lessened  by  the  artificial  formation  of  all  manner  of  sun- 
by  the  fact  that  with  the  present  limited  re-  set  effects,  from  which  he  has  deduced  the 
sources  of  the  Signal  Service  the  reports  are  law  that  '^  an  intense  purple  glow,  visible  over 
defective  or  wholly  wanting  from  sparsely  set-  a  considerable  area,  may  occur  when,  in  dose 
Ued  regions.    Lieut  Finley  found  that  of  88  proximity  beneath  a  lofty  and  highly  attenu- 
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ated  haze,  there  is  formed  an  eztenriye  stra-  fact  that  both  coald  be  produced  hj  a  safficient 
tain  of  air  at  considerably  higher  tempera-  supply  of  extremely  fine  solid  or  liquid  dust 
ture/'  His  paper  on  this  subject  contams  a  scattered  through  the  atmosphere  points  to 
series  of  comparisons  tending  to  show  that  the  the  same  conclusion,  and  tends  to  corroborate 
conditions  under  which  his  artificial  glows  were  the  theory  that  ascribes  them  to  the  volcanic 
produced  have  actually  existed  whenever  the  dust  of  Erakatoa.  The  objections  to  the  the- 
remarkable  sunset  effects  have  made  them-  ory,  based  upon  the  quantity  of  dust  that  would 
selves  prominent.  be  required  to  j^roduce  them,  and  the  difficulty 
The  phenomenon  known  as  Bishop's  Ring,  of  conceiving  it  to  remain  i^oat  so  long,  are 
which  was  first  noticed  in  the  latter  months  of  not  insurmountable.  Experiments  by  Tyndali 
1888,  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  origin  as  suggest  that  the  quantity  of  dust  may  really  be 
the  red  sun-glows  described  in  the  **  Annual  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
Oyclopsedia '^  for  1888.  It  may  be  described  atmosphere;  and,  given  dust  of  the  extreme 
as  a  corona  of  dusky,  coppery,  or  reddish  light  tenuity  that  volcanic  ashes  are  known  to  be, 
surrounding  the  sun  and  visible  at  noonday,  they  would  evidently  be  a  very  long  time  in 
The  circle  of  most  distinct  color  has  a  radius  settling.  The  action  of  these  particles  of  dust, 
of  about  15**,  and  incloses  a  brilliant  silvery  or  if  such  they  be,  would,  moreover,  be  re-en- 
bluish  glow  close  around  the  solar  disk.  As  forced  by  the  office  they  are  known  to  perform 
described  by  Dr.  Kremser,  who  observed  it  of  serving  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of 
from  the  Scbneekoppe,  in  Prussia,  "  in  remark-  aqueous  vapor,  by  which  their  diffraction-ef- 
able  completeness,*  in  January,  1886,  the  space  fects  would  be  increased.  We  have,  therefore, 
for  about  10^  around  the  sun  was  of  a  brilliant  still  liberty  to  believe  that  the  intense  red  sun- 
white,  and  this  passed  through  yellow  and  yel-  sets  of  1888-*84  were  caused  primarily  by  the 
low-brown  into  the  copper-colored  ring,  6^^  injection  into  the  air  of  immense  masses  of 
broad.  At  the  point  where  it  touched  the  dust  and  vapor  from  Krakatoa;  that  their 
horizon,  the  two  limbs  showed  different  tints,  gradual  diminution  corresponded  with  the 
The  ring  was  plainly  to  be  seen  on  clear  days  slow  settling  down  of  the  particles ;  until,  at 
during  the  winter  of  1884-^86,  and  during  the  length,  the  brilliancy  of  the  display  has  been 
latter  months  of  1886 ;  but  the  hazy  days  of  los^  and  the  moderate  residual  of  the  dusts  and 
summer  are  not  favorable  to  its  visibility.  It  vapors  produces  nothing  more  than  a  fainter 
is  best  seen  from  elevated  stations.  The  nu-  colored  ring  and  sunset  glows  that  are  visible 
merous  observations  of  the  phenomenon  in  only  under  especially  favorable  circumstances. 
Europe  and  America  all  point  to  the  conclu-  The  United  States  Signal-Office  has  compiled 
sions  that  it  is  produced  in  the  upper  atmos-  a  series  of  charts  showing  the  relative  fre- 
sphere,  and  that  it  was  continuously  present  quency  of  storms  for  each  month  and  for  the 
above  the  cloudy  or  dusty  lower  air  over  a  year,  in  that  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
large  part  if  not  over  the  whole  of  the  earth  for  which  the  data  are  available.  They  are  the 
throughout  1884  and  1886.  It  is  explained  as  results  of  observations  extending  through  one 
a  relatively  simple  effect  of  diffraction,  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-four  months,  from  1868  to 
same  nature  as  that  which  is  seen  in  the  col-  1888.  For  the  whole  year,  the  region  where 
ored  rings  surrounding  a  light  looked  at  through  storms  occur  with  greatest  frequency  is  a  belt 
a  faintly  frosted  glass.  Colored  coronal  rings  of  about  two  hundred  miles  in  width,  extend- 
may  be  seen  dso  around  a  light  when  looked  ing  from  the  head-waters  of  Red  river,  about 
at  through  a  glass  strewed  lightly  over  with  95  west  longitude,  eastward  through  the  Great 
spores  of  lycopodium.  Eiessling^s  experiments  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about 
with  thin  artificial  clouds,  through  which  the  70^  west  longitude.  Surrounding  this  is  a 
sun  appears  surrounded  with  coronal  rings,  are  more  extensive  region  where  the  number  of 
of  similar  character.  The  moon  is  often  sur-  storms,  though  not  so  large,  is  still  a  good  way 
rounded  with  similar  rings  of  small  diameter,  over  the  average ;  and  again,  surrounding  this 

?robably  on  small  fioating  particles  of  ice.  latter,  is  a  still  wider  region,  stretching  from 

hese  rings  are  different  from  halos,  which  are  106°  west   longitude  eastward    through  the 

of  definite  and  nmch  larger  diameter,  and  are,  States  and  Canada,  and  through  the  Atlantic 

when  seen  around  the  moon,  generally  whitish ;  as  far  as  20°  west  longitude.    This  is  one  of 

when  formed  around  the  sun,  visibly  colored  the  most  important  regions  of  the  globe  as  re- 

with  red  inside.    The  first  recorded  observa-  gards  storms  or  cyclones.    Another  region  of 

tion  of  the  new  corona  was  made  by  the  Rev.  considerable  storm  IVequency  extends  from  the 

Sereno  F.  Bishop,  after  whom  it  is  named,  at  south  of  Greenland,  throngh  Iceland  and  Faroe, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  Sept.  5,1888.    It  was  to  the  north  of  Sweden.    This  distribution  pre- 

first  seen  in  the  United  States  by  Prof.  John  vails  particularly  during  the  cold  months,  wnen 

Le  Conte,  at  Berkeley,  Gal ,  on  the  24th  of  the  larger  number  of  storms  occtir.    In  the 

November  of  the  same  year ;  and  in  Europe  spring  and  summer  months  the  distribution  is 

on  the  days  following.    The  near  coincidence  materially  altered.    Thus,  in  April  the  regions 

of  these  dates  of  observations  with  those  on  of  greater  freouency  extend  farther  southward 

which  the  red  sunsets  were  first  noticed  in  the  in  the  Unitea  States  and  the  Atlantic.    This 

same  regions  suggests  a  community  of  origin  southing  of  the  tracks  of  the  cyclones  is  still 

for  the  two  phenomena;  and  the  recognized  more  distinctly  marked  in  Europe.    It  is  shown 
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In  Dr.  Nenmayer's  (Hamburg)  *'  Pbyrieal  At-  These  storms  the  Signal  Service  proooees  to  in- 

las  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  prepared  in  1882,  yestigate  most  carefully,  particularly  since,  if 

that  most  of  the  storms  in  the  United  States  it  be  conclusively  shown  that  thunder-storms 

originate  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  many  of  occur  unaccompanied  by  any  rain,  a  contribu- 

the  Atlantiostorms  have  their  or^^  in  the  Gulf  tion  of  no  ordinary  importance  will  be  made 

of  St.  Lawrence;,  and  that  the  storms  of  north-  to  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon, 

western  Europe  chiefly  originate  in  mid- Atlantic  According  to  the  report  of  the  Meteorologi- 

an<l  to  the  southwest  of  Ireland.  The  centers  of  cal  Service  of  Canada  for  1884,  recent  investi- 

low  pressure  on  these  charts  also  point  to  a  gations  on  the  subject  of  the  climatic  rela- 

retardatioQ  in  the  onward  course  of  storms  on  tions  of  Canada  to  European  countries  9how 

advancing  over  large  masses  of  land,  as  happens  that  the  Dominion  has  the  latitudes  of  Italy, 

when  storms  approadi  the  south  of  Greenland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British  Islands, 

the  south  of  the  British  Islands,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  has  as  many 

the  Lofoden  Isles.    Of  all  storm-tracks  ap-  varieties  of  climate  an  have  those  countries, 

proximately  known  in  the  northern  hemisphere  There  is  greater  cold  in  winter  in  many  of  the 

the  one  most  frequently  taken  is  that  by  the  latitudes  of  Canada  than  in  corresponding  lati 

storms  of  the  United  States,  which  pursue  an  tudes  in  Europe,  but  the  summers  are  about 

easterly  course  through  the  Atlantic  toward  the  same.    The  most  southern  part  of  Cana«ia 

Iceland  and  the  NoHh  Cape.     Among  the  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  Rome,  Corsica,  and 

tracks  less  frequently  followed,  but  of  great  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  and  it  is  farther 

importance  commercially  and  otherwise,  are  south  than  France,  Lombardy,  Venice,  or  Gen- 

thoae  from  New  Orleans,  alonff  the  east  coast  oa.    The  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are 

of  the  United  States,  toward  Nova  Scotia;  in  the  latitude  of  central  France;  and  vast 

from  mid-Atlantic  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  territories  not  yet  surveyed  lie  south  of  the 

thence  through  Europe  to  the  northern  shore  parallel  of  those  shores,  where  the  climate  is 

of  the  Mediterranean.  favorable  for  all  the  great  staples  of  the  tetu- 

A  system  of  observations  for  determining  perate  zone, 

the  height  of  clouds  has  been  instituted  at  the  In  a  series  of  photographs  of  lightning- 

Upsda  Observatory,  Sweden.    Two  observers  flashes  exhibited  to  the  Berlin  Academy  by 

with  theodolites  select  as  nearly  an  identical  a  Dr.  Kayser,  the  lightning  is  shown  to  have 

point  in  the  cloud  as  they  can,  and  take  the  gone  very  often  from  one  point  to  several, 

angle  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  mo-  and  presents  an  aspect,  but  in  an  inverse  sense, 

ment.    The  method  is  liable  to  serious  errors  like  that  of  a  river  with  numerous  tributaries, 

from  the  difficulty  of  hitting  upon  the  same  The  weak  flashes  did  not  so  branch  out.    In 

point  and  making  the  observations  simultane-  one  remarkable  effect  the  stem  consists  not 

oua,  which  have  to  be  allowed  for.    The  fol-  of  one  bright  line  only,  but  of  four  lines  parallel 

lowing  heights  have  been  arrived  at  for  the  throughout,  the  second  being  rather  a  band, 

several  kinds  of  clouds :  and  stratified  transversely.    Dr.  Kayser  be- 

Sinita» e25metf«B.  Heves  that  this  represents  an  oscillating  dis- 

Nimbu'(ioww^^'.*.*.'....'. ''.'...'.'..'.'.'  1,115     "*  charge,  like  those  which  may  sometimes  be 

Nimbus  (higher) .^. . . .  8,18ft      «  observed  by  the  eye  in  violent  thunder-storms. 

Onmniiu  and  onmaio-stntos. .  \  haae '.  1^870      *"  The  Exhibition  of  Instruments  of  the  Royal 

**°*i*S|     "  Meteorologioid  Society  for  1885  was  devoted 

HifiMraito^BaroQ^!*!!!\!i !'.'..!!!!  4^212      **  ^^  *^®  exposition  of  sunshine  recorders  and 

OiTO-camiiiiu '..'."..'.'.'..!'.'.'.!'.'.  ^ftl8      *''  solar  and    terrestrial    radiation    instruments. 

^^*"^^ ^^^     **  The  first  attempt  at  obtaining  an  instrumental 

The  authors  point  out  that,  according  to  record  of  the  amount  of  sunshine  was  made 
their  observations,  there  are  seven  levels,  each  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  of  Islay,  in  1853.  He 
one  occupied  bv  a  different  species  of  cloud,  mounted  a  hollow  glass  sphere  filled  with 
viz.:  600,  1,1(K),  1,500,  2,000,  4,200-4,600,  acidulated  water,  in  the  center  of  a  cup  of 
5,800-6,600,  and  8,000-8,600 metres;  and  these  mahogany,  so  arranged  that  the  sun*s  rays 
levels  agree  with  those  deduced  by  M.  Vettin,  were  focussed  on  the  interior  of  the  cup  and 
of  Berlin,  from  a  different  mode  of  observation,  burned  it.  The  lines  of  burning,  therefore,  in- 
Mr.  fi.  Allen  Hazen,  in  a  communication  to  dicated  the  existence  of  stmshine.  Solid  glass 
the  *^  American  Meteorological  Journal,"  on  spheres  have  been  substituted  for  hollow  ones,, 
the  subject  of  thunder-storms,  predicates  that  and  cards  in  metal  frames  have  replaced  the 
they  may  be  divided  into  common  storms  with  wood ;  but  the  principle  of  the  instrument  has 
light  winds,  more  or  less  rain,  and  generdly  not  essentially  changed.  Other  modes  of  re- 
not  very  heavy  thunder;  those  preceded  or  cording  sunshine  are  based  on  the  action  of 
attended  by  a  high  and  sudden  wind;  and  the  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Mr.  J.  W. 
those  that  may  be  termed  electric  storms,  Clark^s  radiant  energy  recorder  depends  upon 
mostly  experienced  in  the  West,  of  which  little  the  evaporation  of  water  in  V€kni0y  and  has  the 
lias  been  written  or  is  known  up  to  the  present  advantage  that  its  indications  are  readily  ex- 
time.  As  to  this  third  class,  it  is  alleged  that  pressible  in  heat-units.  Its  simplest  form  may 
storms  occur  in  the  West  with  heavy  electric  oe  represented  by  a  modification  of  WoUaston^s 
discharges,  and  more  or  less  wind,  but  no  rain,  cryophorus,  in  which  the  bulb  containing  the 
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water  to  be  evaporated  is  blackened,  and  is 
then  exposed  to  the  sun,  while  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  is  silvered  or  protected  by  bright 
sheets  of  tin.  At  sunset,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  has  distilled  oyer  can  be  read  off  on  the 
graduated  tube  by  which  the  yertioal  tube  and 
lower  bulb  of  the  original  instrument  is  re- 
placed. 

]|ETBODISri&  GeMTil  Sonuurlei.  —  The  fol- 
lowing are  general  summaries  of  the  Methodist 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries,  compiled  from  their  several  statistical 
reports  for  188i: 


CHUBCHn. 


I.  Episcopal  MsTBODum  nr  ihb 
Umitid  Btatsb: 

MethodlAt  EpiMopal 

Methodist  Kplaoopftl,  South 

AlHoan  Methodist  Episcopal 

Africsn  Methodist  Episcopal  23km. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Union  American  Methodut  Epls* 
copal 


Totil 

11.  Noh-Epuoopal  MiBTHODisn  or 

TBV  UVITED  BTATW: 

Methodist  Protestant 

Aineiiosn  Wesleyan 

Free  Methodist 

Primltlye  Methodist 

Independent  Methodist 

Conipfegational  Methodist 


Total 


III.  MvTHODinB  m  Cavada  : 
The  Methodist  Chnrrh 


IV.  MrrHODiBTB  ih  Osbat  Bbit- 
AiN,  Ain>  Missions: 
British  Wesl«jan   Methodists  In 

Great  Britain 

British  Wesleyan   Methodists  in 

missions 

PrimitlTe  Methodists 

New  Connection  Methodists 

Weslevan  Reform  Union 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrehes. 
Bible  Christians  (Indndlnff  Ans* 

tralia) 777: 


Total 

T.  WnLXTAir  Aftilxatika 

FKKEifon: 
Irish  Wesleyan  Conference. . . 
French  Wesleyan  Conference. 

Australasian  Conference 

Bouth  African  Conference 


Cov- 


Total. 


Grand  total  of  Methodists  and 
missions  in  1884 


p*  8 

i{ 

12,811 

lUll 

^^ 

5,868 

1,888 

8,760 

■»!S2 

2,750 

688 

688 

40 

40 
81,818 

1,010 

S1,4U 

1,000 

ser 

215 

908 

896 

«7 

162 

88 

27 

«  • 

28 

8,060 

1,T68 
1,900 

14,188 

1,628 

1,917 

865 

•  •  ■  • 

1,044 

16,982 

215 

1,271 

15 

•  •  •  • 

415 

8,880 

1T4 

1,909 

si 


U787389 
8n,299 
891,044 
800,000 
125,000 

8,000 

8,498,682 


isaooo 

28L590 

12,716 

8,716 

^144 

20,000 

lo&iioo 


168,806 


445,688 

78,066 

191,108 

88,819 

8,771 

88,468 

28,846 


8,927 


287 

81 

488 

188 


964 


29,895 


86,675    664,717 


127 

4,480 


4,607 


26,467 

2,026 

74,891 

81,522 


188,886 


76317  4,846,687 


I.  Metliedlst  Episetpal  Chardk—The  following 
is  a  general  sumroarj  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  as  they  were  re- 
ported to  the  *^  Fall  Conferences ''  of  1884  and 
the  **  Spring  Conferences"  of  1885 : 

Number  of  conferences  and  missions,  116; 
number  of  traveling  preachers,  1 1,676,  of  whom 
9,122  are  returned  as  **  effective,"  1,041  as  ^*  su- 
pernumerary," and  1,518  as  '^  superannuated  " ; 
of  preachers  on  trial,  1,849 ;  of  local  preachers, 
12,897;  of  members  in  society,  1,659,816;  of 
probationers,  196,028;  total  members  and  pro- 
bationers, 1,855,844 ;  number  of  baptisms,  62,- 


848  of  children  and  78,756  of  adults ;  number 
of  churches,  19,884,  having  a  probable  value 
of  $74,883,142 ;  of  parsonages,  6,918,  having 
a  probable  value  of  $10,600,612 ;  number  of 
Sunday  schools,  22,246,  with  241,859  officers 
and  teachers,  and  1,786,919  pupils.  Amount  ot 
conference  collections :  For  missions,  $654,- 
658 ;  for  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
$188,867 ;  for  Woman^s  Home  Misfdonary  So- 
ciety, $8,085 ;  for  church  extension,  $116,765 ; 
for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $70,500 ;  for 
education,  $180,296 ;  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  $29,511 ;  amount  contributed  for  min- 
isterial support,  $7,792,407 ;  for  conference 
claimants,  $180,  886 ;  amount  paid  for  church- 
building  and  improvements,  $4,181,881 ; 
amount  paid  on  old  indebtedness  on  church 
property,  $1,159,948. 

The  two  *^  Book  Concerns,"  or  publishing- 
houses— the  one  in  New  York,  and  the  West- 
em  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati — nrtumed  in 
their  reports,  made  in  February,  1885,  a  com- 
bined net  capital  of  $1,748,912 ;  profits  for  the 
fiscal  year,  $181,461 ;  and  total  sales  for  the 
year,  $1,701,027. 

The  educational  institutions  under  the  care 
of  the  Church  or  its  conferences  and  benevo- 
lent societies,  inciude  10  theological  institu- 
tions; 45  colleges  and  universities ;  61  classical 
seminaries ;  8  female  colleges  and  seminaries ; 
and  19  foreign  mission  schools.  They  return 
in  all,  $7,584,640  of  real  estate,  $7,081,176  of 
endowment  funds,  $592,474  of  indebtedness, 
1,405  teachers,  28,591  students  for  the  year, 
and  418,906  students  from  the  beginning. 

Church  Extennon. — The  General  Committee 
of  Church  Extension  met  in  PhUadelphia,  Nov. 
12.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Hoard  of  Church 
Extension  reported  that  his  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been,  on  general  account,  including 
the  balMuce  from  the  previous  year,  $171,745 ; 
on  the  loan-fund  account,  $114,482 ;  and  that 
his  disbursements  had  been,  on  the  general 
account,  $181,846;  and  on  the  loan-fund  ac- 
count, $105,100.  The  board  had  aided,  by 
donations  or  loans,  or  both,  494  churches  with 
$76,275,  and  had  on  hand  applications  asking 
for  $87,150.  The  estimates  adopted  for  the 
ensuing  year  contemplate  the  collection  and 
application  of  $180,000. 

Frsedmen'B  Aid  Society,  —  The  eighteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  Society 
was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  6. 
The  treasurer  reported  that  his  total  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $148,752,  and  his  ex- 
penditures $174,762.  The  excess  of  $81,000 
m  expenditures  had  been  occasioned  mainly 
by  the  purchase  of  grounds  for  the  university 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Twenty-two  schools 
had  been  maintained  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple, and  eighteen  schools  among  the  whites. 
These  schools  returned  in  all,  167  teachers  and 
5,952  pupils,  of  whom  4,248  were  colored  and 
1,709  white. 

Biblical  classes  were  conducted  in  all  the 
colleges  of  the  society.    Two  new  bnildinge 
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had  been  completed  for  the  school  at  Winated, 
on  Bayon  Teohe,  La. ;  a  second  bailding  waa 
in  coarse  of  constmction  for  the  Gammon 
School  of  Theology,  Atlanta,  Gra. ;  and  a  con- 
tract had  been  let  for  a  new  college  bailding  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  The  Gamm<Mi  Theological 
School  retnmed  40  candidates  for  the  mmis- 
try  as  in  its  classes.  Meharry  Medical  College 
had  graduated  more  than  50  physicians,  and 
had  41  nndergradnates  in  attendance.  The 
indastrial  departments  of  the  schools  had 
proved  very  useful.  In  aiding  schools  among 
the  whites,  the  policy  had  been  pursued  of  sua- 
taining  central  uniTcrsities  at  little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  establishing  semi- 
naries at  other  places  to  be  feeders  to  thein. 

Mmionary  Society, — ^The  (General  Mission- 
ary Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  in  New  York  city,  Not.  6.  The 
bishops  preaided  by  turns  over  the  several 
riona  of  the  body.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
sionary  Society  reported  that  his  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $825,828,  and  his  eipendi- 
turea  $867,513,  leaving  the  treasury  in  debt 
$40,685.  Appropriations  were  made  as  follows 
for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

I.  FovnsH  Missiojri: 

1.  AMoi 17.000 

S.  Sooth  Amerloi »,0T5 

».  China W,n4 

4.  Qemttor  and  dwitiarfauid M,6U0 

ft.  SeudiiMTto MJM 

0.  India 88,700 

7.  Bnlniia  and  Tnrker 14,t00 

%.  Itoly »,78» 

9.  Mexieo 48,063 

10.  Japan  aod  Toklo  Unlvaraity M,«00 

11.  Oona MH 

Total  Ibr  foreign  mlaalona,  betidas  $S,000 
appropriated  Qondttlooalljr |4W,TM 

II.  Mnaiom  tif  ma   JJuvrwo  Btatm,  iror  or 

AxiruAL  OoxnnKiraas  to  n  ADMunaraBBD 

A%  FoBsioir  MiMiONa: 
Arliona,  tbe  Black  Hllla«  Indian  Territorr,  Moo- 
tana,  Verada,  New  Mezioo,  Kortk  Itakota, 
Utah,  and  Seandinaiian  work 978,900 

in.  Domvno  Mxaaroiia: 

I.  WeUh $900 

1  ScaadlnaTtao 81,800 

8.  Oennaa. 4d,700 

4.  Frenob 1,500 

ft.  Chlneae 1M»0 

«.  Amertaaa  Indian ^900 

7.  BohemlaD 9,800 

8.  EngUeh-apeakinff. 908,680 

Total  dooMatle  miMloaa.. 8808»100 

IT.  M  leoaLLAwaouB  ArpaomAiiom $88,019 

FteUqoldationordeht. 90,88ft 

Total  of  appnmriattona  for  foreign  and  do- 
meotle  mlselona,  ete. $1,000|000 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the  statisti- 
C'U  reports  of  uie  missions  for  1884,  the  latest 
date  to  wliich  the  reports  hare  heen  made  up : 

Foreign  Mimions, — Nnmher  of  missionaries 
and  assistant  missionaries,  858 ;  of  missionaries 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
47,  who  employ  828  native  women ;  of  native 
preachers  and  teachers,  1,805 ;  of  foreign  teach- 
ers, 27 ;  of  other  helpers,  199 ;  of  members, 
84,442,  with  11,965  probationers  and  45,886 
adherenta ;  of  baptiams  during  the  year,  1,802 


of  adults  and  2,028  of  children ;  of  day  aohools, 
629,  with  16,868  pupils;  of  Sunday  schools, 
1,858,  with  62,810  pupils;  of  high  schools,  15, 
with  75  teachers  and  1,019  pupila;  of  theo- 
logical seminaries,  7,  with  19  teachers  and  85 
Btudents. 

Ihmeitic  Mi$$umi, — Number  of  missionariea 
and  aasistanta,  207,  with  8  Chinese  and  Indian 
preachers;  of  local  preachers,  84,  with  81 
teachers  and  16  other  helpers;  of  members, 
10,208,  with  1,509  probationers  and  2,881  at- 
tendanta  on  worship;  of  baptiams,  422  of 
adults  and  572  of  children ;  of  aay  aohoola,  81, 
with  1,944  pupils;  of  Sunday  schools,  811, 
with  14,101  pupils. 

IL  mttUiM  Bpiwapal  duth,  Stirtk.— The  fol- 
lowing ia  a  summary  of  the  statistica  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  con- 
ferences, as  they  are  given  in  the  **  Annual  Min- 
utes," published  in  May,  1885 : 


OONISBSNOBk 


Alabama., 
Arkaniaa.. 
Bahimore. 
Gohnnbt^. 
DeoTer . . . 


FkNMa. 

GemianMiailoo.... 

Hobton 

Uttaob 

Inilan  MiMkm 

Kentucky 

Little  Rook. 

Loa  Aiifelea 

Ijftnltlawa      .  

LoolaTllle'..... 

Mempbla 

MtiafaslppI 

MlMoari 

IContana 

North  Alabama..... 

North  CaivHna 

North  Qoorfta. 

North  MlMlsalppl... 

North  Tezaa 

North  weat  Texaa. . . 

Paeifle 

Booth  Carolina 

Sooth  Gooffia 

Soathweet  MlaMorl. 

StLoula 

Tenneaeee 

Tezaa 

Ylrgfnla. 

Western  

Western  Virslnla. . . 

Weat  Tezaa 

White  BiTer. 

China  MlMloQ 

BrMlllaa  Ml&slon... 
Mexican  MlMlon.. . . 
Btehopa 


fl 


1» 
96 

198 
98 

TS 

88 

i8 

18T 
47 
46 

117 

100 

88 

88 

188 

141 

188 

188 

0 

189 

ns 

286 
141 
184 
188 

71 
184 
146 
116 

74 
804 

86 
881 

88 

78 
111 

78 

84 
6 

18 
6 


n 


186 
886 

HI 
81 

18 
186 

184 

18 
811 

41 
181 

96 
176 

17 

79 
186 
861 
141 
140 
6 
874 
840 
411 
157 
866 
885 

41 
185 
904 
151 

96 
818 
115 
141 

88 
119 
108 
158 

96 
4 

82 


Total 


4^19    I   ^856 


U 


84.465 
17,80T 
88,608 

1^ 

927 

16,848 

18,588 

1;B19 
4^679 

^085 

7,808 
88,856 
19,586 

1,177 
1^458 
88,148 
86,5«r 
86.798 
26,688 


41381 
7^565 
71,688 
82,091 
80,485 
88,777 

4,4n 

58,687 
86,898 

8i,6n 

18.604 

48,086 

18,804 

68,194 

8,917 

17,960 

10,414 

1^160 

818 

140 

8,647 

5 


941,827 


The  ^^ total  members"  includes  the  proba- 
tioners. Under  the  same  heading  are  included 
925,290  white  members,  504  colored  members, 
and  5,856  Indian  members.  Number  of  bap- 
tisms during  the  year,  80,624  of  infants,  and 
50,667  of  adults ;  number  of  Sunday  schoola, 
10,268,  with  67,869  teachers  and  580,585  pn* 
pits.  Amount  of  coUectiona:  for  conference 
claimanta,  $86,677;  for  missions,  $245,722. 
The  increaae  of  members  in  this  Church  from 
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1881  to  1885  has  been  180,000.  The  increaae 
for  1886  is  estimated  at  50,000. 

Tlie  reoeipts  of  the  Board  of  MiasioDS  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1885,  were  $191,- 
600 ;  the  addition  to  this  of  the  snm  of  $88,068 
paid  in  the  several  conferences  for  domestio 
mictions  gives  the  total  mission  income  of  the 
Church  as  $274,668.  The  board  conducts  for- 
eign missions,  or  missions  among  foreign  pop- 
ulations in  China,  among  the  Indians,  among 
German  settlers  in  the  United  States  on  the 
Mexican  border,  in  central  Mexico,  and  in 
Brazil ;  and  domestic  missions  in  Florida,  the 
Rocky  mountain  region,  Montana,  northwest 
Texas,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  missions 
of  the  former  class  return  48  missionaries,  17 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, 79  native  preachers,  185  other  native  help- 
era,  and  11,748  members;  the  domestic  mis- 
sions return  124  missionaries,  95  local  preach- 
ers, and  52,598  members.  In  all  the  missions 
are  returned  281  Sunday  schools,  with  10,886 
pupils;  126  churches,  valued  at  $199,228;  16 
boys*  schools,  with  1^S7^  pupils ;  16  girls' 
schools,  with  869  pupils;  a  total  of  mission 
property  valued  at  $457,965 ;  23  self-support- 
ing churches;  and  collections  of  $18,946.  The 
Board  of  Missions,  at  its  annual  meeting,  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  the  General  Conference, 
recommended  the  erection  of  the  Central  Mexi- 
can Mission  and  the  Mexican  Border  Mission 
into  annual  conferences. 

Mefliadi8ti  In  Gnat  Brtliln^The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  number  of  members  in  the 
several  Methodist  churches  of  Great  Britain  as 
returned  in  the  statistical  reports  for  1885 : 

Wesleyans 418,868 

PHmitiye  MethodtBto 192,8S9 

United  Methodist  Free  ChnioheB. 76.886 

Methodist  Kew  OonnecUon 29,827 

Bible  Christians 26,869 

Wesleyans  of  IreUmd 24.971 

Total 762,504 

The  aggregate  increase  for  the  year  was  5,041. 
Wsiieyan  Methodist  Connection  (in  Great 
Britain),  —  The  following  is  the  *' General 
View "  of  the  statistics  of  the  British  and 
afi^iated  conferences,  as  published  with  the 
*^  minutes  ^'  of  the  Conference  of  1885. 


CONFIRXNCES. 


I.  In  Great  Britain 

II.  In  Ireland  and  Irish 

Missions 

III.  In  Foreign  Missions. . 

lY .  French  Conference . . . 

y.  S.  African  Conference. 

yi.  W.  Indian  Conference. 


Total. 


i 

1 

t 

<s 

a 

8 

70 

80,861 

1,580 

862 

178 

19 

4,218 

208 

106 

94 

28* 

2 

8,886 

102 

65 

1,807|      67 

18 

46,678  2,162     270   856 


*  The  French  ministers  who  are  employed  in  the  Channel 
Islands  district  are  not  indaded  in  these  retaras. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  held  in  London,  in  May. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  total 
income  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 
£146,808,  and  the  expenditures  £146,289.    The 


summary  of  the  condition  of  the  missions  as 
presented  in  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
Europe,  India,  China,  West  Africa,  the  Trans- 
vaal, British  Honduras,  and  the  Bahamas,  is  as 
follows :  Number  of  central  or  principal  sta- 
tions, 285;  of  chapels  and  other  preaching- 
places,  1,210 ;  of  missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 287 ;  of  other  paid  agents  (catechista, 
interpreters,  day-school  teachers,  etc.),  1,548; 
of  unpaid  agents  (local  preachers  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers),  8,279 ;  of  church  -  members, 
29,091 ;  of  persons  on  trial  for  church-mem- 
bership, 4,208 ;  of  pupils,  64,678. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  met  in  its  one 
hundred  and  forty-second  session  at  Newcas- 
tle, July  21.  The  Bev.  Richard  Roberts  was 
chosen  president.  Among  the  topics  of  oon- 
nectional  polity  that  were  considered  was  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission, 'to 
be  called  ''the  London  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Mission,'*  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  gos- 
pel ''  to  such  regions  of  London,  and  especially 
of  central  London,  as  are  most  spiritually  des- 
titute and  degraded,''  toward  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  institute  a  fund  of  £50,000.  The  sev- 
eral district  committees  were  advised  to  ar- 
range for  the  promotion  of  evangelization  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  collection 
of  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  in  the  villages,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for 
improving  it,  and  to  inquire  what  provision 
was  being  made  by  other  Methodist  bodies.  A 
proposition  for  a  modification  of  the  manner 
of  appointing  chairmen  of  districts,  in  which 
was  included  the  feature  of  designating  in  cer- 
tain cases  as  chairmen,  for  a  term  of  years, 
special  ministers,  who  shall  be  separated  from 
circuit  work,  was  continued  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  for  another  year's  consideration. 
The  case  was  presented  of  a  woman  whose 
name  had  been  for  several  yean*  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  locfd  preachers  in  one  of  the  districts ; 
the  Conference  declined  to  make  inquiry  into 
it ;  but  afterward  explained  its  action  in  a  reso- 
lution affirming  that  its  course  in  the  particu- 
lar case  was  due  to  special  circumstances,  and 
did  not  imply  any  departure  from  existing  rules 
and  usages.  A  petition  was  adopted  for  pres- 
entation to  the  House  of  Commons,  deploring 
the  existing  law  for  the  protection  of  yoong 
girls,  ''  which  now  practically  ceases  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,"  and  asking  that  the  age  of 
consent  be  fixed  at  eighteen  years;  that  tlie 
right  to  enter  suspected  places,  provided  for  in 
the  bill  then  before  the  House,  be  enacted,  and 
that  the  clauses  relating  to  procuration  shall 
not  contain  any  provisions  exempting  any  per- 
sons from  their  operation.  Sanction  was  oiven 
to  a  proposition  for  distributing,  through  the 
Sunday  schools,  cards  warning  parents  and 
young  girls  against  the  wiles  of  evil  and  design- 
ing persons.  A  petition  was  adopted  inviting 
the  attention  of  the  Parliament  to  the  bill  then 
before  it,  to  promote  the  better  housing  of  the 
working-classes  in  England,  as  a  measure  con- 
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templating  an  object  having  a  more  direct  bear-  I?.  VdIM  MelliediBi  Fm  ChnthMi — ^The  fol- 
iog  upon  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  lowing  is  a  snmmarj  of  the  statistics  of  this 
population  of  the  country  than  almost  any  body  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Annual  As- 
other  which  might  claim  attention.  A  minute  sembly  in  July :  Number  of  circuits,  221  home 
was  pa.<sed,  declaring  the  use  of  the  trust  prop-  and  68  foreign ;  of  itinerant  ministers,  882 ; 
erty  of  the  Oonnectioo  for  political  meetings  of  supernumeraries,  87 ;  of  leaders,  8,812 ;  of 
not  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  any  of  preachers,  4,078;  of  members,  71,885 ;  of  mem- 
the  trust  deeds  to  be  unlawfhl ;  and  expressing  bers  on  trial,  8,268 ;  of  chapels,  1,868  ;  of 
the  oonviction  that  any  such  uete  of  the  prem-  preaching-rooms,  195;  of  Sunday  schools,  1,858, 
ises  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  with  26,984  teachers  and  196,7u6  pupils, 
of  the  societiea  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  home 

III.  PriMlttfe  Hcttodtat  Cknth.— The  follow-  and  foreign  missions  of  the  United  Methodist 

ing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  Free  Ohurches  was  held  April  27.   The  receipts 

as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference  in  of  tiie  Missionary  Committee  bad  been  JC18,- 

June:  Number  of  traveling  preachers,  1,042;  of  808,  and  the  expenditures  £18,798.    Reports 

Lx)al  preachers,  15,785 :  of  leaders,  10,658 ;  of  were  made  of  the  progress  of  the  missions  in 

members,  192,889.     Tne  number  of  Sunday  East  Africa  (Zanzioar  coast),  where  land  had 

schools  in  the  home  districts  was  returned  as  been  secured  for  the  extcDflion  of  the  mission 

8,748,  with  57,991  teachers  and  880,815  schol-  into  the  Galla  country.  Sierra  Leone,  China, 

ars.    In  connection  with  the  home  missions  Jamaica,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

there  were  returned  162  chapels,  with  17,074  The  twenty-ninth  annual  assembly  of  the 

lettable  sittings  and  11,082  free  sittings.  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  met  at  Not- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Primitive  Meth-  tingham,  July  14.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Jones  was 
odist  Missionary  Society  was  held  May  19.  The  chosen  president.  The  C«>inmittee  of  the  Cora- 
gross  income  for  the  year  for  home  and  colo-  memorative  ftmd,  which  had  been  instituted  as 
nial  work  had  been  £18,700.  In  the  United  a  memorial  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Kingdom  the  society  had  employed  67  mis-  the  union  of  the  Wcj^leynn  Methodist  Associa- 
sionaries  at  53  stations,  in  connection  with  tion  and  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  into  the  pres- 
which  6,895  members  were  enrolled.  The  colo-  ent  organization,  reported  that  a  total  sum  of 
nial  districts  returned  an  increase  of  700  mem-  £82,298  had  been  contributed  to  its  purposes, 
bers.  Favorable  reports  were  made  of  the  The  Committee  of  the  Chapel  Relief  fund  re- 
missions in  Fernando  Po  and  in  South  Africa,  ported  that  it  had  assisted  in  the  building  or 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  conference  of  the  enlargement  of  98  chapels,  15  schools,  and  8 
Primitive  Methodist  Connection  met  at  Read-  ministers*  homes,  at  a  cost  of  £46,767.  The 
ing,  June  10.  The  Rev.  R.  Fenwick  was  chosen  book-room  returned  sales  to  the  amount  of 
president.  The  Missionary  Committee  re-  £5,488.  The  Children's  fund  returned  an  in- 
ported  the  receipt  during  the  year  of  £18,700  come  of  £2,620.  The  Conference,  by  resolu- 
to  the  general  fund  and  £1,908  to  the  African  tion,  afBrmed  that  co-operation  was  desirable 
fund,  besides  the  amount  that  had  been  con-  with  the  different  Methodist  bodies  in  relation 
tribnted  toward  the  extinction  of  the  debt —  to  evangelistic  enterprises  and  the  extension 
a  measure  which  had  been  carried  to  success,  and  consolidadon  of  Methodist  spiritual  life. 
Report  was  made  of  interference  with  the  mis-  ?#  lethedlit  New  OmectlM. — The  Conference 
sions  in  West  Africa  by  the  Spanish  authori-  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  met  in  Man- 
ties,  and  measures  were  taken  to  make  repre-  Chester,  June  15.  The  Rev.  A.  McCurdy  was 
sentations  to  the  Gk>vernment  on  the  subject,  chosen  president  The  numerical  returns 
A  committee  which  was  appointed  to  consider  showed  a  decrease  of  60  members,  but  an  in- 
the  subject  of  extending  the  missions  of  the  crease  of  211  in  the  number  of  probationers. 
Connection  reported,  recommending  the  open-  The  Chapel  Fund  Committee  reported  the  ex- 
ing  of  new  missions  to  the  heathen,  mention-  penditure  during  the  year  of  more  than  £26,- 
ing  Opobo  and  the  Congo  as  suitable  places,  000 ;  the  home  mis^^ions  returned  an  increase 
and  advising  inquiry  respecting  the  establish-  of  82  members.  The  Paternal  (or  Children's) 
ment  of  a  new  station  in  South  Africa.  Re-  fund  returned  a  large  capital,  with  a  slight  in- 
ports  were  made  of  the  condition  of  the  book-  crease  of  bahince  in  hand,  while  810  children 
room ;  the  superannuated  preachers^  widows^  had  claims  upon  it.  The  Missionary  Com- 
and  orphans'  fund;  the  chapel  fund;  the  Con-  mittee  returned  an  income  of  £6,782,  and  an 
nectional  Insurance  Company ;  and  the  Metro-  expenditure,  in  England,  Ireland,  Australia, 
poll  tan  Chapel  fund.  On  the  subject  of  letting  and  China,  direct  from  the  fund,  of  £6,652 ; 
chapels  ana  school-rooms  for  political  meet-  besides  which  moneys  had  been  raised  and 
ings,  the  Conference  decided  that,  under  cer-  spent  locally  on  all  the  mission-stations.  The 
tain  restrictions,  school-rooms,  bnt  not  chapels.  Conference  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  ex- 
could  be  used  for  such  purposes.  A  resolution  tingnish  the  debt  of  £2,957  standing  against 
of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  was  passed,  the  Missionary  Society, 
in  which  his  action  in  preventing  war  with  VL  We§toyBi  Chnck  hi  fltifh  AfHciu->The  Con- 
Russia  was  especially  referred  to.  A  petition  ference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
Co  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  Sunday  Closing  South  Africa  met  in  its  third  annual  session  at 
Bill  was  adopted.  Durban,  Natid,  April  14.    The  Rev.  R.  Ridgill 
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was  appointed  prestdent.    From  the  statistical  KEXICOy  a  confederated  repnblio  of  North 

report  it  appeu^  that  there  were  now  within  America;  area,  748,144  square  miles;  popular 

the  Conference  886  chapels,  901  preaching  tion  in  1888,  10,025,649.    (For  details,  see  tiie 

places,  106  European  and  80  native  ministers,  '*  Annnal  Cyclopedia  ^'  for  1882  and  1884. ) 

85  interpreters,  etc.;    1,886  local  preachers,  fieveiWMBt — The  President  is  Don  Porfirio 

1,982  class-leaders,  and  8,942  English  and  18,-  Diaz,  elected  for  four  years,  beginning  Deo.  1, 

874  native  members,  or  22,816  members  in  all,  1884.    His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  foUow- 

with  8,886  on  triaL    Th«  increase  in  the  nam-  ing  ministers :  Foreign  Relations,  Sefior  Igna- 

ber  of  members  was  828,  of  which  the  increase  cio  Mariscal ;  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hinojoea;  Pub- 

of  English  members  was  the  largest  ever  re-  lie  Works,  Gen.  Pacheco ;  Jnstice,  Sefior  Josr 

corded  in  the  country.    The  year  had  been  a  qnin  Baranda ;  Finance,  Sefior  Manuel  Dublan; 

very  trying  one  for  work  among  the  natives,  Interior,  Sefior  Manuel  Romero  Rubio.    The 

and  more  than  a  thousand  members  of  that  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Sefior  M.  Ro- 

class  had  been  lost  by  migration.    The  educa-  mero ;  the  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  is 

tional  report  showed  that  there  were  now  18  Gen.  Jackson ;  the  Mexican  Consul-General  in 

English  and  250  native  day  schools,  with  408  Kew  York  is  Sefior  J.  N.  Navarro, 

teachers  and  14,862  pupUs,  of  whom  all  but  Sanitary* — In  November  President  Diaz,  ao- 

704  Europeans  are  natives,  and  an  average  at-  oompanied  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Treasury, 

tendance  of  10,679.    The  number  of  Sunday  Public  Works,  and  Interior,  made  a  visit  of  in- 

schools  was  98  Engtish  and  180  native,  having  spection  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  sewer 

18,180  pupils,  of  whom  7,419  were  European  for  draining  tne  valley  of  Mexico.    The  plans 

and  10,761  native.    The  Conference  had  a  su-  involve  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Lake 

pemumerary  ministers'  fund  of  £800,  a  con-  Tezcuco  to  Lake  Zumpango ;  then  the  water 

tingent  funa  of  £128,  and  a  children's  fund  of  is  to  nass  through  a  tunnel  five  and  a  half 

£8,207.    The  subjects  were  considered  of  es-  miles  long.     The  estimated  expense  of  the 

tablishing  a  South  African  Wesleyan  Mission-  work  is  $4,000,000. 

ary  Society,  and  a  mission  press  and  connec-  FtaaMCb — In  June,  1886,  the  entire  national 

tional  book-room.  Both  schemes  were  referred  debt  of  Mexico,  so  far  as  recognized,  was  $125,- 

to  committees  for  consideration  during  the  000,000,  involving  an  annual  interest  charge  of 

year.    The  Church  is  represented  by  tlie  news-  $4,500,000.    The  financial  embarrassment  of 

paper,  **  The  Soutti  African  Methodist"  tlie  Government  had  been  growing  steadily 

¥IL  Wot  Indian  Wcetejan  OsnftraNS.  —  The  worse ;  hence  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 

first  meeting  of  the  West  Indian  General  Con-  resolved  on  applying  a  remedy  which,  though 

ference  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  was  held  in  severe,  it  was  hoped  would  give  the  Govern- 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  beginning  March  19.  ment  a  chance  to  recover  from  its  pecuniary 

The  attention  of  the  Conference  was  given  to  distress.    By  official  decree  of  the  President  it 

the  scheme  for  establishing  the  Coke  Memorial  was  announced,  on  June  22,  that  from  the  date 

College  in  Antigua,  and  to  the  adoption  of  of  the  law  all  taxes  in  force  should  be  paid  in 

plans  for  observing  the  centenary  of  West  In-  <M)sh  or  notes  of  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico, 

dian  Methodism  in  1886.    A  memorial  •volume  i^nd  that  custom-house  certificates  were  no 

is  to  be  pablished  on  the  occasion,  to  contain  longer  receivable.    The  second  article  of  the 

biographical  sketches  of  the  men  who  helped  decree  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  with- 

build  up  the  church.    The  General  Conference,  drawing  ft-om  circnlation  notes  and  bills  con- 

which  is  to  meet  once  in  three  years,  is  com-  stitutin^  the  floating  debt,  and  to  cover  pend- 

posed  of  two  annual  conferences,  the  Eastern  ing  obligations,  the  Federal  Treasury  snonld 

and  the  Western,  each  of  which  has  its  news-  yseae  treasury  bonds  of  the  value  of  $25,000,000 

paper  organ.  at  6  per  cent,  payable  in  twenty-five  years. 

TIIL  Tbit  Weriejan  Chirch  to  Tsaga. — ^A  seces-  Provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  suitable 

sion  has  taken  place  in  the  Australasian  Wes-  bonds  with  fifty-two  semi  -  annual  coupons, 

leyan  Methodist  Church,   throogh  the  with-  these  bonds  to  be  made  payable  to  bearer,  the 

drawal  of  the  great  mass  of  the  church  in  National  Bank  of  Mexico  to  undertake  payment 

Tonga,  or  the  Friendly  Islands,  from  the  An-  of  the  interest  on  the  new  bonds  and  their  re- 

nual  Conference  to  which  they  were  attached,  demption,  the  commission  to  be  paid  the  bank 

and  the  erection  of  an  independent  church,  to.  oe  arranged  hereafter.    The  decree  con- 

The  trouble  began  in  1881,  when  a  popular  tained  the  following  passage : 

missionary  was  recalled  by  the  Conference  an-  u  has  been  seen  by  the  Prerident  that  the  probable 

tnonties,  and  a  district  chairman  was  removed  income  of  the  ensaing  fiscal  year  would  not  meet  the 

from  his  position.     The  revolt  was  led  by  the  expenses  fixed  by  tne  recent  budfret,  and  in  order 

King,  and  has  resulted  in  the  secession  of  about  equitabiy  to  apportion  the  necewary  retrenchment, 

JNo  change  is  intended,  either  m  creed  or  pol-  cent :  on  salaries  of  from  $l,000  to  |2,000, 15  percent ; 

ity,  bat  the  churches  will  simply  form  an  inde-  on  saUuiee  of  from  $2,000  to  $6,000,  80  per  cent. ;  on 

pendent  Conference.    It  is  said,  however,  on  »«kirie« of  ftom  $6,000  to  $16,000,  25  per  cent:  on 

the  authority  of  the  "  Fiji  Times,"  that  perse-  *^^  P"^.  ^}h^\  ^  R^'  ^^    J^^  <>®*^ 

AnHnn  lioa  Ko^n  {.,^4..,*^  4^  i™^  7k^  JlT^IiI  whoBe  Salary  18  reduced  receives  from  the  treasoiy  a 

ontion  has  been  instituted  to  force  the  people  »  certificate  of  indebtedness  covering  the  percentile 

to  accept  tne  new  ecclesiastical  organ izntion.  taken  off. 
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« 

The  law  divided  the  debt  into  two  olasBeSy  Mifittw* — On  Not.  9  a  bill  was  introdnoed 

thoae  contracted  prior  to  July,  1882,  and  those  into  the  Mexican  Congress  providing  for  com- 

sabseqnent  to  that  date.    The  latter,  prinoi-  palsory  edacation  throughout  the  republic ; 

pally  obligations  on  the  score  of  subventions  also  a  bill  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  the 

and  loans  firom  the  National  Bank,  were  to  be  legal,  medical,  and  educational  professions, 

funded  in  the  above-mentioned  $25,000,000  6  During  the  summer  Sefior  M.  R.  Mendez, 

per  cent,  bond  issue ;  this  was,  therefore,  the  Lieutenant-  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pnebla, 

part  of  the  measure  affectinff  American  capital  traveled  in  the  United  States,  investigating  the 

in  the  shape  of  railroad  subsidies.    The  first  public  schools,  their  management,  cnrricdum, 

class  of  debts  is  to  be  consolidated  into  an  issue  and  sources  of  revenue, 

of  bonds  to  bear  an  interest  of  8  per  cent.,  be-  The  Cfcardk — ^Accounts  received  from  Mexico 

ginning  Jan.  1,  1890.  In  1886  the  rate  is  to  be  during  the  year  all  agreed  that  there  is  some- 

1  per  cent ;  in  1887,  H  P^r  <^nt ;  in  1888,  2 ;  thing  of  a  Catholic  reaction  in  progress.    The 

and  in  1889,  2|.    The  English  debt  is  admitted  civil    Legislature  of  recent    years  has   been 

on  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  1861  ;  that  strongly  anti-clerical.    The  church  property, 

is,  $51,000,000,  together  with  some  additions  estimated  to  be  in  value  one  half  of  the  entire 

of  indeterminate  amount,  which  will  probably  real  estate  of  the  country,  was  nationalized, 

bring  the  total  up  to  about  $65,000,000.  the  monastic  orders  were  abolished,  and  the 

At  the  time  the  President  issued  his  decree,  Jesuits  banished ;  full  religious  liberty  was  pro- 

the  budget  estimate  for  1 885-^80  amounted  to  claimed,  religious  instruction  was  forbidden  in 

$38,898,868.  the  public  schools,  religious  rites  were  restrict- 

Tke  Wat— The  coinage  in  1884  was  $25,877,-  ed  to  the  interior  of  church  edifices,  and  ecclesi- 

878  silver,  $828,698  gold,  and  $2,744,000  nick-  astics  were  forbidden  the  wearing  of  any  dis- 

el — together,  $28,450,076.    In  June  the  Oov-  tinctive  dress  in  the  streets.    These  enactments 

emment  sold  the  $4,000,000  worth  of  nickel  were  not  merely  statutes,  but  were  incorpo- 

coin  that  has  been  stored  at  the  palace  since  the  rated  into  the  Constitution.    For  a  long  time 

'^  nickel  riot."    The  amount  paid  was  $800,000,  the  ecclesiastical  party  was  completely  crushed, 

and  the  nickel  forthwith  shipped  to  England,  but  of  late  it  has  shown  a  disposition  to  defy 

Hepnnlen  la  TnUto. — Business  has  been  so  dull  the  Government ;  religious  processions  march 

in  the  city  of  Mexico,  that  during  the  first  six  through  the  streets,  and  the  sacerdotal  garb  is 

months  of  the  year  1,721  clerks  were  discharged  seen  in  public. 

on  account  of  lack  of  employment.  On  March  27  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  Tutt— The  new  tariff  went  into  opera-  isstied  a  circular  declaring  that  the  reform  laws 
tion  on  July  1,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  must  be  strictly  observed  during  the  coming 
complaint  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguous  holy  week,  and  that  no  religions  processions 
wording  of  many  of  its  r^^lations  involving  outside  of  churches  should  be  allowed.  De- 
heavy  penalties  for  the  slightest  misinterpreta-  spite  this  proclamation,  several  priests  in  vil- 
tion.  In  one  item  there  was,  however,  a  de-  lages  surrounding  the  capital  conducted  such 
oided  reform  and  departure  from  an  antiquated  proce^ions,  for  which  they  were,  on  April  9, 
method  of  levying  the  duties  on  dry  goods,  fined  and  imprisoned. 

which  had  at  all  times  been  the  terror  of  the  Thirteen  years  ago  a  Mr.  Watkins  went  to 

Mexican  importer ;  the  counting  of  the  threads  the  city  of  Guadalajara  as  a  Protestant  mia- 

within  a  given  surface  of  cotton  goods  and  sionary,  and  found  nobody  to  welcome  him. 

classification  thereof  was  abandoned,  and  crude  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  sixteen  converts, 

and  white  cotton  goods  simply  taxed  10  cents  Now  there  are  1,000  members  of  Protestant 

the  square  metre,  and  colored  15  cents.  churches  in  the  neighborhood. 

CWitrcsi—The  import  of  merchandise  into  Lsttcitesi — ^Lotteries  are  sanctioned  both  by 

Mexico,  on  which  the  estimate  of  the  probable  the  Church  and  the  Government.    There  is  a 

income  to  be  derived  from  the  new  tariff  was  lottery -office  on  nearly  every  block  in  the  capi- 

based,  was  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  it  tal,  and  at  every  comer  men,  women,  and  chil- 

proves  to  have  been :  dren  peddle  tickets.     Many  charitable  insti- 

From  Engfand $18,614,000  tutions  are  sustained  by  this  sort  of  gambling. 

fjjj  fSS*^  ^*^' iSt'ooo  '^^  principal  institution  of  the  kind  in  tiie  city 

Fr<mQ«rtmJ^y^V//^'.V^V.V^y^'^    s,6m|ooo  of  Mexico  is  the  "Lottery  of  Divine  Provi- 

jJ«"5!P'"  •••*j* ^mS*SS!  dence,"  and  the  dead  walls  were  lately  covered 


FhMD  otMr  couotriea. g50«000 

Totri. $81,S8&,000 


with  placards  announcing  that  the  anniversary 

^^  J!~ i;;««;'^A;'''*.r?'T'^    A    o'  *^«  M)pearance  of  the  Holy  Virgin  to  the 

Of  tins  amount,  $24,280,000  paid  duty,  and  shepherd  at  Guadalupe  would  be  celebrated  by 
$6,995,000  entered  duty  free.  The  American  g^eat  religious  ceremonies,  witii  cock-fights, 
trade  (merchandise)  with  Mexico  has  been  as    bull-fights,  games  of  chance. 

fo^'o^g ' Opysrtttsa  ti  mwnmu.    Toward  the  close  of 

September  the  Catholic  population  of  the  State 
of  Chihuahua  began  to  take  strong  ground 
against  Mormon  immigration,  and  an  agitation 
WAS  set  on  foot  to  expel  those  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints  who  had  already  setded,  and  to  ex- 
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dade  hereafter  any  that  may  attempt  to  aecore  active  share  in  the  qnarrel  which  Mexico  was 

homes  anywhere  in  the  republic.    Since  Con-  abont  to  take  by  sending  an  army  to  the  front- 

gress,  at  its  hut  session,  granted  John  Taylor,  ier,  and  at  the  same  time  reviving  certain 

the  head  of  the  Mormon  Ghnrch,  large  tracts  claims  against  the  neighboring  State.    Fortn- 

of  public  lands  in  Sonora,  Chihnahna,  and  oth-  nately  for  Mexican  tax-payers,  Oen.  Barrios 

er  northern  border  States,  for  purposes  of  colo-  fell  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  and 

nidation,  a  systematically  orgaiiized  movement  Guatemala  withdrew  from  the  attempt  to  force 

has  been  started  to  have  the  grant  annulled.  a  union  on  her  sister  republics  in  Central 

HMtOe  Indlaifl. — ^In  1885  hardly  a  month  passed  America,  and,  so  far  as  Mexico  was  concerned, 
by  without  an  encounter  with  these  Indiana,  the  matter  ended.  In  May  the  election  of  State 
who  are  not  inferior  to  the  Mexicans  in  prow-  Governors  kept  the  country  excited,  and  a 
ess.  In  one  of  these  encounters  the  latter  were  rupture  occurred  betweeo  the  President  and 
worsted ;  it  was  with  the  Taquis,  a  semi-inde-  his  predecessor  in  ofBce,  Gen.  Gonzalez.  Early 
pendent  tribe  of  Sonora.  These  hold  the  title  in  July  the  students  in  the  city  of  Mexico  made 
to  their  lands  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  do  an  attempt  at  revolution  against  the  Govern- 
not  recognize  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  No  ment,  using  as  a  plea  the  President's  debt- 
taxes  or  imposts  are  levied  on  them.  They  are  consolidation  decree  of  the  previous  month, 
a  hardy,  agricultural  race,  living  on  small  patch-  which  recognized  the  English  debt.  But  the 
es  of  fertile  soil  on  the  borders  of  Yaqui  river.  Government  promptly  queUed  the  disturbance, 
Cajeme,  their  chief,  is  a  man  of  fair  education  and  arrested  the  youths  and  the  editors  of 
for  Mexico,  and  a  stem  ruler.  They  number  newspapers  that  indulged  in  too  severe  criti- 
over  15,000,  of  whom  at  least  6,000  are  adult  cism  of  the  measures  resorted  to.  In  October 
males.  Their  nrincipal  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  pardon  was  granted  to  all  except  seven  of  tiiem, 
spears,  and  a  tnree-comered  bludgeon  made  of  the  editors,  Sefiores  Chivari  and  Carrilio,  con- 
iron-wood.  The  trade  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  demned  to  four,  and  live  to  three  montha'  im- 
with  the  port  of  Guaymas  averages  over  $2,000  prisonment. 
montldy.  On  Oct.  19  the  Liberal  deputies  got  a  vote 

What  the  motive  of  the  Mexican  Government  through  the  lower  house  requesting  the  Gov- 
was  for  attacking  these  Indians  it  is  difficult  ernment  to  render  an  account  of  the  recent 
to  say ;  probably  it  had  a  bearing  on  our  own  sales  of  national  lands.  The  Minister  of  Pub- 
frontier  interest,  but  the  result  was  a  crushing  Uc  Works  appeared  and  presented  a  written 
defeat  in  an  encounter  during  the  latter  part  statement  of  the  contracts  made,  and  irame- 
of  June,  in  which  Gen.  Garcia  and  400  Mexi-  diately  the  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
can  soldiers  were  killed.  Simultaneously  the  declared  the  house  adjourned.  The  Oppoeition 
Government  was  preparing  for  a  campaign  deputies  protested.  On  Oct.  20  the  police  had 
against  the  Apaches  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Op-  to  clear  uie  galleries  of  the  excited  supporters 
orations  against  them  continued  with  varying  of  the  Opposition.  Deputies  Yifiaa,  Duret, 
success  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Mizon,  and  others  were  in  the  galleries.    The 

On  Nov.  10  the  agreement  providing  pr  the  crowd  made  such  a  noise  that  they  interrupted 

crossing  of  the  international  boundary-lme  by  the  proceeding?  of  the  House,  and  the  leading 

the  troops  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mex-  Opposition  'Congressmen  declared  that  they 

ico,  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians,  was  extended  would  consent  to  have  the  demonstrations  of 

until  Nov.  1,  1886.  applause  stopped.    Still,  they  demanded  a  ver- 

IfatinU  FhoiMMwu — ^Mexico  suffered  severely  bat  explanation  of  the  land-sales.  On  Oct.  80 
in  1885  from  inundations,  water-spouts,  and  there  was  another  tumultuous  scene  in  Con- 
drought,  alternately,  and  (the  usual  acompani-  gress.  The  Liberal  Opposition  deputies  pre- 
ment  of  the  latter)  grasshoppers.  A  nauseat-  sented  a  signed  proposition,  in  which  articles 
ing  stench  infested  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Vera  of  impeachment  of  ex-President  Gonzalez,  for 
Cruz  in  March,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  opin-  misuse  of  public  funds,  were  drawn  ud.  Dep- 
ion  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  lakes  and  uty  Duret  handed  the  paper  to  the  President 
dead  fish,  but  was  of  volcanic  origin,  reaching  of  the  Chamber,  and  supported  the  proposition 
Vera  Cruz  from  the  Orizaba,  Puebla  from  the  with  a  speech.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
Malinche,  and  Mexico  from  the  Popocatapetl  members  of  the  Chamber,  while  the  spectators 
and  Ixtathihuatl  volcanoes.  It  was  supposed  in  the  gaUeries  wildly  applauded.  Seflor  Du- 
that  some  violent  combustion  of  gases  occurred  ret  said  he  wanted  the  case  sent  to  the  national 
in  these  mountains,  which  escaped  through  grand  jury.  The  House  was  finally  declared 
the  craters  and  spread  over  the  land,  and  earm-  adjourned.  In  November  the  resolution  ac- 
quakes  were  predicted  for  Mexico.  The  phe-  cusing  ex-President  Gonzalez  was  sent  by  Con- 
nomenon  had  been  preceded,  on  Feb.  8,  at  gress  to  the  grand  jury  section  of  that  body. 
TequisixUan,  in  O^aca,  by  a  sharp  earthquake  The  struggle  between  the  Administration 
lasting  several  seconds,  and  a  more  violent  party  and  the  Opposition  in  reality  hinged  on 
shock  was  felt  at  Niltepec,  in  the  same  State,  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  Congress 
buildings  swaying  and  one  house  falling.  giving  special  power  to  the  Executive.    The 

PeBttab — In  Macch  and  April  interest  was  Government  was  asked  authority  for  the  Presi- 

concentrated  on  the  invasion  of  Salvador  by  dent  to  reorganize  the  army,  but  the  Opposi- 

Gen.  Barrios,  President  of  Guatemida,  and  the  tion  contends  that  Congress  should  do  the 
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work  itself.  On  Nov.  4  the  Opposition  went  Mbdag, — In  June  the  disoovery  of  gold-dig- 
a  step  further,  and  endeavored  to  set  throagh  gings  was  reported  from  the  Santa  Rosa  mount- 
a  resolntion  abrogating  the  financial  decrees  of  ains  in  Chihaahua,  and  a  good  many  advent- 
June,  one  of  which  recognized  the  English  urers  left  for  that  locality  from  Eagle  Pass, 
debt,  while  the  other  suspended  all  subsidies.  New  Mexico. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  a  test,  and  defeated  In  August,  Mormon  colonists  recently  settled 

by  an  overwhelmmg  vote.  at  CorraJitas  reported  the  discovery  of  rich 

BatlTMAb — By  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  silver-ore  there.  In  September  a  similar  re- 
railroad  service  between  the  northern  cities  of  port  reached  Paso  del  !Norte  from  the  Sabral 
the  United  States  and  the  city  of  Mexico  had  mountains,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  110  miles  from 
been  so  perfected  that  four  heavy  locomotives  there,  and  60  miles  from  the  nearest  station  on 
shipped  from  Philadelphia  on  Dec.  16,  1884,  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  line, 
reached  the  city  on  Jan.  1,  1885.  On  Jan.  18  In  March,  Prof.  Norton,  of  the  Massachu- 
the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Company  was  setts  Institute  of  Technology,  analyzed  ttxe  sur- 
making  arrangements  to  establish  a  custom-  face  specimens  of  coal  recently  discovered  on 
house  commission  agency  at  Paso  del  Norte,  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad.  He 
to  enable  the  merchants,  at  a  moderate  outlay,  reported  it  to  be  of  a  rather  poor  quality,  but 
to  pass  their  goods  promptly  through  the  Mexi-  available  for  faeL  He  found  its  heating  power 
can  custom-house.  to  be  between  one  third  and  one  half  that  of 

The  extent  of  the  diversion  from  the  ocean  Pennsylvania  anthracite.    The  lack  of  fuel  is 

to  the  railroads  of  American  exports  to  Mexico  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  Mexican 

is  becoming  apparent  on  examining  tJie  customs  progress.    The  mountains  have  been  denuded 

revenue  reported  from  El  Paso.    The  amount  of  timber,  and  brushwood  gathered  by  persons 

realized  in  April  was  $98,145,  as  against  $34,-  at  a  shilling  a  day  commands  $80  a  corn,  while 

482  in  the  same  month  of  1884.  a  better  grade  of  wood  runs  up  to  $80  a  cord. 

The  Tchiaatepee  SMp-BallrMdt — In  December  Gottan-Weaviig.— An  important  move  was  re- 
Judge  Alexander  Cochrane  returned  to  New  solved  upon  by  tlie  Quequechan  mill  corpora- 
York  from  Mazico,  which  city  he  had  visited  tion  of  Fall  River  early  in  the  year,  whicn  in- 
in  behalf  of  the  Tehuantepec  Ship-Railroad,  eluded  the  transfer  of  the  entire  plant  to  Mexi- 
He  had  obtained  from  President  Diaz  several  co,  the  object  being  to  erect  a  mill  there,  equip 
valuable  extensions  and  concessions  to  'the  it  with  the  machinery  in  the  Fall  River  mill, 
original  charter  of  that  company.  The  Mezi-  add  a  few  printing-machines,  and  enter  upon 
can  Gk>vernraent  gives  2,500,000  acres  of  land,  the  complete  manufacture  of  certain  classes  of 
and  guarantees  one  third  of  the  net  revenues  printed  goods  of  that  country.  In  Mexico  it 
of  the  railway  for  fifteen  years  after  comple-  will  employ  Mexican  help, 
tion,  which  will  amount  to  $1,250,000  per  an-  MICHIGilf.  Stats  GovenuMit.— The  following 
num,  and  also  allows  the  company  to  secure  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
from  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  a  emor,  Russell  A.  Alger,  Republican ;  Lieuten- 
guarantee  of  the  other  two  thirds,  and  also  the  ant-Governor,  A.  Buttars;  Secretary  of  State, 
right  to  make  rebates  to  the  merchant  marine  H.  A.  Conant ;  Treasurer,  E.  H.  Butler ;  Au- 
of  any  other  nation  joining  in  the  guarantee.  ditor,  W.  C.  Stevens;   Attorney-General,  M. 

8teiwihl|Wi— In  March  the  Government  grant-  Taggart:  Luid  Commissioner,  M.  S.  Newell; 
ed  a  concession  to  the  Mexican  South  Atlantic  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  R. 
Colonization  and  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  Gass ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  William  Mc- 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Vera  Cruz  Pherson,  Jr. ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  H.  S. 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  touching  at  St.  Thomas.  Raymond.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  points  in  Uruguay  and  Justice,  Thomas  M.  Cooley ;  Associate  Justices, 
Paraguay.  The  steamers  will  make  monthly  James  V.  Campbell,  Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  and 
round  trips,  and  the  company  will  receive  a  John  W.  Champlin.  Judge  Cooley's  term  ex- 
subsidy  for  each  trip  of  $8,000  for  the  first  ten  pired  during  the  year.  He  was  succeeded  on 
years,  $16,000  for  the  second  ten  years,  and  the  bench  by  Allen  B.  Morse. 
$14,000  for  the  third  ten  years,  carrying  the  UfUadn  SesBlen.— The  Legislature  met  on 
mails  free,  and  Government  employes  half  Jan.  7,  and  adjourned  on  June  20.  The  follow- 
free.    The  company  will  be  allowed  to  bring  ing  were  among  the  acts  passed: 

three  hundred  colonists  monthly,  and  will  be  .^  «„in«.fi^.,  ^e  .^  f^  ».^^^^  «v» 

I,  J...        .1      ./.      ujj         1  Art,  cultivatiOD  of,  act  to  proviae  lor. 

compelled  to  bnng  at  least  five  hundred  yearly.  Alger,  county  of,  organized. 

PMMNBcet — ^The  Government  recently  pub-  Agricultural  College,  providing  for  the  publication 

lished  its  postal  code,  acc<»rding  to  which  let-  of  experiment,  etc 

ters  weighing  16  grammes  or  less  pay  10  cenU  Aetiona,  aurrival  of,  act  amended, 

for  any  distance  within  the  republic  except  in  aml^Jd?                          '                 ""       ' 

cities,  where  the  postage  is  4  cents,  postal-  Alienation,  by  deed,  act  amended, 

cards  paying  half  the  rate.    The  postage  to  Boondiuy-line  between  Houghton  and  Bangaooon- 

countriee  belonging  to  the  Postal  Union  is  re-  *^®"  ^^"**fl;.  .  /,       .   .                        ...  , 

spectively  6  and  8  cents  to  the  island  of  Cuba       55!^^' T'u  Commwaioner^  act  to  eatabhah. 

Lj  TT  '/^A  ar  •     *'*'"v'  ri  ""«  «««»*»^  ^'-  ^""^  Blooded  stock,  inoorpoFBtion  of  oompamea  for  breed- 

and  United  States,  and  12  and  5  cents  to  all  in^  authorized.                               ^^ 

the  other  countries.  Bonds,  act  to  flualitate  the  giring  of. 
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Chanoery,  sales  of  landa  in  parauanoe  of  deones.  the  previoaa  year  of  0'48  per  oeat.    The  total 

ContracteforBale  of  TOae8ti^,moompetentpe«ona.  ^ax  paid  by  Michigan  railroads  into  the  State 

Cooperative  and  mutual  benefit  inauianoe  eompar  ^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  y^  iqq^  ^3g  $684,817.28. 

nies,  to  brinff  smta  affainat  i««wi"/  iv*  vuv  /«»»  xw»  w«  ^yT^"*' •**'•_  . 

ciunty  oHron  omniaed.  tawnuwer-In  the  year  ending  Dea  81, 1884, 

Corporationa,  election  of  directon  by  minority  stock-  the  whole  number  of  iiisnrance  companiea  do- 

holders.  ing  boaineas  in  the  State  was  177,  of  which 

Debto  and  legacies  of  deceased  persona,  act  amended.  Other  States,  and  25  foreign  companies  having 

Day'a  work,  ten  houra,  act  to  provide  for.  braaches  in  the  United  States.    There  are  also 

English  sparrow,  act  to  authonae  the  killing  theroof.  q^^  mutual  fire-insurance  company  of  another 

ES2;^°»S^dSbS«on7ict«nend«L  State,  «.d  62  mutual  fire-in«m«oeoomp«me. 

Employment  of  children  and  women,  act  to  regulate,  of  the  State.     The  net  decrease  in  the  number 

Estates,  act  to  provide  wivea  with  property  and  of  companies  was  ten,  and  the  net  decrease 
maintenance  from.                                               .of  capital  represented  was  $2,962,080. 

Insurance  companies,  act  for  mcoipoiation,  to  in-  g|j|^  PHssar— The  net  earnings  for  the  year 

Tan§n'«S^^n''<rf,  cutting  timber^  ending  No7.  80,  1886,  were  $87,402.88.  TTie 
Lead-ore,  specific  tax  on,  susj^nded.  total  expenses  were  $99,618,  the  expense  ex- 
Logs,  lumber,  timber,  protection  of,  act  amended.  cess  over  the  earnings  being  $12,210.66,  against 
Live-stock,  Sanitary  Commissioners,  State  Veterinar  $18,601.99  in  1884.    The  number  of  inmates 

"^J^^T^^  Bo^rd.  ««  ^?^J}T !°'  *'~  year.  p«rt,  bdDg  784, 

Purchasers  and  aettlers  on  awamp  knds,  act  for  against  670  last  year, 

relief  of,  to  repeal  acta.  UfMr-llniflDc.— The  number  of  dealers  and 

Sanitary  Commission,  etc..  provided  for.  collections    reported  in  1884  was  :   Dealers, 

laW*s^stIm"r  ^SS?  *       abolishing  the  contract.  4  jg^ .  ^^  ooUeoted,  $1,066,478.     The  total 

*  A  wS*tS'!^atoSiSf*tbe  death-penalty  passed  the  SSPS^**?*"  1^^  *®"^  V^^  aggregate  ♦«»J>67,B88. 

House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  While  the  figures  show  an  increase  of  268  sa- 

A  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment  paased  the  loons  in  the  State  daring  the  last  year  reported. 

House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  nu  analysis  proves  that  the  greater  part  of  the 

FluMlaL — ^The  appropriations  made  by  the  gain  came  from  lumbering  and  mining  coun- 

L^slature,  payable  in  1886,  aggregate  $864,-  ties,^  or  counties  in  which  are  large  cities. 

926.77;  for  1886,  $396,267,  making  a  total  of  Piilttcair— The  Republican  State  Convention 

$1,260,192.77 ;   to  which  add  appropriaticns  met  in  Lansing  on  March  11,  and  nominated 

made  by  previous  Legislatures  and  payable  in  for  Regents  of  the  Uniyersity  Charles  S.  Drwer 

1886,  $160,163.60 ;  and  in  1886,  $167,668.60 :  and  A.  Y.  McAlvay,  and  for  re-election  as  Jns- 

for  the  two  years  $817,827;  or  a  total  for  1886  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Thomas  M.  Cooley. 

of  $1,016,089.27 ;  for  1886,  $662,680.60 ;  mak-  The  Fusion  (Democratic  and    Greenback) 

ing  a  grand  total  for  the  two  years  of  $1,668,-  candidates  were :  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Al- 

019.77.    The  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  for  len  B.  Morse;  Regents,  C.  R.  Whitman  and 

1886  is  $1,666,861.40;  for  1886,  $1,196,889.-  Moses  W.  Field.    The  Prohibitionists  nomi- 

17 ;  or  a  grand  total  for  the  two  years  of  $2,-  nated  L.  S.  Ellis  and  F.  B.  Cressey  for  Regents, 

860,760.67.  but  seem  to  have  supported  Morse  for  Justice. 

The  entire  taxation  for  State  purposes  for  The  election  occurred  on  the  6th  of  April,  and 

1886  was  a  trifle  over  two  mills  on  the  dollar  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Fusion  ticket, 

of  the  equalized  valuation ;  in  1883  it  was  one  The  following  was  the  vote :    For  Supreme 

mill  and  eight  tenths.  Justice,  Cooley,  Republican,  188,694;  Morse, 

Ballrsaiii    The  report  of  the  Commissioner  Fusion,  168,626.    Morsels  majority  is  29,981. 

presents  in  detail  the  condition  of  sixty  cor-  For  Regents,  Draper,  Republican,  188,868 ;  Mo- 

porations  reporting  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  Alvay,  Republican,  187,616;  Whitman,  Fusion, 

81,  1884,  under  the  control  of  thirty-four  man-  166,748 ;  Field,  Fusion,  168,626 ;  Ellis,  Prohi- 

agements.    The  total  miles  of  main  track  with-  bition,  14,708;    Creesey,  Prohibition,  14,688. 

in  the  limits  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  Whitman's  majority  over  Draper  is  17,890; 

year  were  6,120*94,  an  increase  from  1888  of  and  Field's  majority  is  16,111  over  McAlvay. 

156*06  miles.    The  Commissioner  estimates  the  Jiilcia]  DectolaM* — The  State  Supreme  Court, 

additional  main  tracks  to  be  constructed  dur-  in  a  case  arising  under  the  Detroit  election 

ing  1886  at  98*86  miles.    The  capital  stock  of  law,  decided  that  law  to  be  unconstitutional, 

the  corporations  is  reported  at  $278,792,864.81,  The  act  in  question  required  that  the  Board  of 

an  increase  upon  the  preceding  year  of  $18,-  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  city  of 

189,699.29.  Itis$21,706per  mile  of  road.  Only  Detroit  should  be  appointed  equally  from  the 

about  6-86  per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  held  by  two  leading  political  parties,  and  that  any  va- 

Michigan  stockholders.    The  total  indebtedness  oancy  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a 

of  the  corporations  at  the  close  of  the  ^ year  man  from  the  same  political  parlj  as  the  one 

was  $846,787,796.36,  or  $80,281.60  per  mile.  whose  place  he  was  to  fill.    The  Court  held : 

The  total  traffic  earnings  during  1884  were  j^  ^  ^  important  principle  nnder  our  oonatitntional 

$81,807,816.08.   From  passengers  $26,048,964.-  eyatem  that  no  one  ahall  be  affected  in  any  of  bia  1^ 

78,  from  freight  $66,768,861 .86,  a  decrease  from  or  political  righta  by  reason  of  hia  opinion  on  political 
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raljectB  or  other  matterB  of  individual  oonfldenoe. 
Any  attempt  to  inquire  into  tlie  sentiments  of  the 
voter  is  not  onlv  an  abuse,  but  one  which  it  is  the 
chief  purpose  or  the  ballot  system  to  prevent.  Any 
law  making  party  affiliations  or  political  or  religious 
opinions  a  test  of  qualifloation  for  holding  an  olfioe 
created  is  unconstitutional. 

The  Sopreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  a  law  of  Michigan  taxing  traveling 
stdesmen  from  other  States  to  be  unoonstitn- 
tional. 

P»pilatlM  af  €ttks»— The  following  are  the 
chief  cities  of  the  State,  with  their  population 
in  1880  and  1884: 


onms. 


Alpena. 

Bay  City 

W«st  Bay  aty. 
HikM.  ......... 

Ck>ldwat«r 

Battle  Oeek  . . . 
Manball 


FUnt 

Tenting 

lonlo. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo^... 
€kand  Bipids . 

Aiirian 

Manbtee 

Ishpemtng  . . . , 

Marqaetto 

Keffsanee.  ... 

Ladlngton 

Biff  Rapids.... 
Menominee..  . 

Monroe 

Maskeff<Ni 

Pontlao 

Qnad  Haven. . 
Bast  Saginaw. 

Bflginaw 

Port  H  iiron  . . . 
Ana  Arbor.... 

TpaUsntl 

I>etroit 


1880. 

1884. 

«,1M 

91,810 

80,eM 

89,415 

«3d7 

9,498 

i,197 

4,606 

4,681 

5,108 

7,068 

10.081 

8,795 

4,081 

8,086 

4.889 

a,409 

9,085 

8»819 

9,779 

4,190 

4,698 

16,105 

19,186 

•••••• 

18,988 

88,016 

41,984 

7,849 

9,850 

6,980 

10,878 

6,069 

6,648 

4,690 

5,612 

8,981 

4.108 

4,190 

5,48a 

8,&&8 

54)17 

8,288 

5,578 

4,980 

5,216 

11,868 

17,845 

4,009 

5,848 

4,868 

5,914 

19,016 

89,100 

10,585 

18,767 

8,888 

10,890 

8,061 

7,988 

4,984 

5.808 

116,840 

188,269 

•  Inoorpontad  after  18S0. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  in  1884 
was  1,856,100. 

nHUUL  WATiBS.  Mineral  waters,  in  the 
medical  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  waters 
that  are  charged,  during  their  filtration 
throngh  the  earth,  with  certain  fixed  or  vola- 
tilo  substances  which  make  them  available  in 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease.  They  are 
thus  distinguishable  as  medicinal  waters  from 
those  which  contain  inert  or  harmful  constltu- 
enta. 

MsIb* — ^Mineral  waters  generally  flow  from 
the  deeper  superficial  strata  of  the  earth^s  crust 
It  was  formerly  held  that  their  elements  were 
combined  in  the  earth  under  the  infiuence  of 
electricity,  as  in  Lavoisier's  experiment;  but 
it  is  now  admitted  that  their  source  is  the 
rainfall  of  the  region,  which  penetrates  the 
crust  of  the  earth  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  fills  subterranean  reservoirs  of  water,  often 
under  great  pressure.  These  reservoirs  become 
charged  with  the  soluble  elements  of  the  strata 
around  them,  and  are  forced  to  the  surface, 
whether  by  the  pressure  of  gases  upon  them 
or  by  hydraulic  pressure,  to  in  the  case  of  the 
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jet  from  an  artesian  well.  At  Carlsbad  the  sub- 
terranean reservoirs  are  so  near  the  surface  that 
borings  have  been  made  into  them,  the  sound 
penetrating  to  an  immense  depth  through  three 
layers  or  roofs  of  accretions.  After  these  were 
bored  through,  a  large  reservoir  of  boiling 
water  was  found,  the  bottom  of  which  could 
not  be  sounded.  Water  and  gas  rushed  through 
the  opening  with  great  violence.  In  many 
cases  rain  or  dryness  infiuences  the  abundance, 
the  temperature,  or  the  strength  of  mineral 
springs.  Many  of  the  most  important  mineral 
springs,  and  especially  the  warm  springs,  are 
found  at  points  where  there  is  evidence  of  vol- 
canic disturbance ;  but  the  warmest  springs,  at 
least  in  Europe,  are  those  which  have  main- 
tained the  moHt  remarkable  uniformity  of  their 
heat  and  of  their  mineral  constituents  during 
the  present  century,  a  time  during  which  they 
have  been  measured,  thermometrically  and 
chemically,  with  increasing  accuracy. 

The  permanence  of  hot  springs  is  remarkable. 
In  Greece,  says  A.  von  Humboldt,  the  springs 
of  Giistalia,  PirensB,  Caseotis,  and  Erasinos  still 
fiow  at  the  same  places  as  during  the  classic 
age.  Cases  of  considerable  variability  have, 
however,  been  known;  and,  after  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  (1756),  most  of  the  warm 
springs  of  Europe  became  warmer  and  flowed 
more  abundantly  for  a  time ;  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  the  water  of  Tfiplitz,  in  Bohemia,  tamed 
reddish  yellow,  and  the  springs  of  Clifton,  Eng- 
land, were  turbid. 

TeMperatue. — Mineral  waters  that  are  warm- 
er tiian  the  average  temperature  of  the  air 
whence  they  emerge  are  classified  as  warm  or 
thermal  springs ;  but  the  term  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  those  which  have  a  temperature 
above  80°  Fahr.  This  greater  heat  may  be 
derived  from  two  distinct  sources;  namely, 
from  adjacent  volcanic  action,  or  from  the 
central  heat  of  the  earth.  The  latter  agency 
is  often  the  more  powerful.  The  agua$  calien- 
te»  of  Venezuela,  which  spring  far  from  all 
volcanoes  in  regular  beds  of  granite,  have  a 
temperature  of  207°  Fahr.,  while  the  springs 
near  the  active  volcanoes  of  Pasto,  Cotopaxi, 
and  Tnnguragua  range  from  97°  to  180°  only. 
The  Calistoga  hot  spring,  in  California,  ranges 
in  temperatui^  from  150°  to  195°  Fahr. ;  the 
Santa  Barbara  springs  are  112°.  The  Califor- 
nia geysers  throw  out  vast  quantities  of  water 
that  is  nearly  at  the  boiling-point.  The  ther- 
mal mineral  springs  are,  as  a  rule,  more  effect- 
ive medicinally  than  the  cold. 

OsBstfticBts. — The  main  bases  that  are  found 
in  mineral  waters  are  magnesia,  soda,  potassa, 
lime,  and  alumina;  the  main  acids  and  gases 
are  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  silicic  acid,  chlo- 
rine and  iodine.  The  salts  are  all  derived  by 
solution  from  the  strata  through  which  the  wa- 
ter is  forced  or  percolates.  The  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  as  Dr.  Walton  remarks,  are  readily 
dissolved  by  pure  water,  and  when  water  is 
highly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and 
with  oxygen,  its  solvent  power  is  greatly  in- 
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creased.    No  rocks,  indeed,  can  altogether  re-  onities.    The  chloride  of  osBrium  was  dlaooveredbjita 

slat  its  action  under  preasnre ;   even  quartz,  »P«ctrum  lines.    Kirehhoff  and  Bunsen  evaporated 

granite,  and  basalt  arf  partly  ieoompoL  hj  ZL]Vti.'SS:t^T,,ST^^X'^ 

carbonated  water.     M.  Struve  shows  that  it  atance,  ^hioh  has  been  found  since  then  in  the  wa- 

decomposes  silicates  under  a  moderate  press-  ten  of  Bourbonne-les-Bains  and  Baden-Baden,  and  in 

ure  by  driving  out  silicic  acid.    Iron  and  lime,  the  lepidolite  of  Hebron,  Maine.      ,    .      .       , 

insoluble  as  carbonates,  are  soluble  as  bicarbon-  ,  ^he  "ulpbates  idso  ooc^  tVeqnentivin  nuneral  wa- 

iu9t/iuuAv  aa  wo*  t/wu<»,r«^  ^^^x^a*,^^  ».>  »^.^w  »/«•*  jeFB.    The  sulphste  of  soda,  or  Ghiuber's  salt,  is  one 

ates,  and  highly  carbonated  water  will  dissolve  ^f  the  most  abimdant  of  salto.    It  is  a  principal  ingre- 

them.     M.   Struve  took  a  quantity  of  clink-  dient  m  the  Carlsbad  waters,  and  is  dissolved  from 

stone  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  alkaline  granite,bBsalt,teld8par^porphvry,  and  other  primitive 

spring  at  Bilin,  Bohemia,  and  subjected  it  pul-  \S^  1'  jf  P^'fg?*^^  ^"^  ^^  «™^»  ^^  stimulates  the 

vjrizll  to  the^L^tionof^rbonate^  water  JS&tonTL'^xl^ 

the  moderate  pressure  of  two    atmospheres,  i^ratery  puivative  \  in  a  weak  oilution  it  acts  upon  the 

The  result  was  the  almost  identical  reproduo-  kidneys,  s^tunulatmg  the  flow  of  orine.    Of  sulphate 

tion  of  the  Bilin  spring-water.  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  only  twenty  grains  are  «>luble  in 

The  combinations  of  elements,  however,  as  *  IJ^^T  ^S  ?^**^'- .  ^*  "  T*  «°\Ploy«d  medicmally, 

Auo  wiui/tuavtvfXAo  v*  «*«  uvi^w,  aavjTVTva,  cw  ^ut  is  fouud  m  sprmff-watsrs,  where  it  forms  a  crust 

shown  in  analyses,  are  to  a  certam  extent  em-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  other  substances.    Sulphate  of  iron 

pirical ;  as  the  chemist,  after  determming  the  is  an  astrm^ent  salt,  seldom  present  in  mineral  wa- 

bases  and  acids  present,  combines  them  ac-  tcrs ;  it  is  tound,  however,  in  the  Oak  Orchard  Acid 

eording  to  theoretical  formulas,  giving  the  re-  Springsof  New  York,  and  in  the  Alum  SpringsofVir- 

r«u  :«  ^.^tn.  ^4  ^<..K^»»4.<^  ***  *»r!^A«;«  <..,ir.k<>^A  fi:in»  ?  usually  with  it  the  sulphate  of  alumina.    Sul- 

sult  m  grains  of  carbonate  of  mapiesia,  sulphate  *hate  of  pota/sa  U  also  rare,  and  of  little  value. 

of  potassa,  chloride  of  sodium,  etc ;  while  oer-  The  iodides,  though  present  in  mineral  waters  in  but 

tain  elements,  recorded  as  loss,  organic  matter,  small  quantity,  are  among  their  most  valuable  oonstit* 

extractive  matter,  etc.,  more  or  less  elude  his  uents.    "  Certain  springs  were  long  celebrated  forthe 

oAAmh       If  lA  nrrkhfthlA  rhat  no  ArfifimAl  imitji.  c^™  of  scpoftila,  goitre,  and  analogous  affections,  their 

searcn.     it  is  prooaoie  tnat  no  artmcial  imita-  ^^        ^,     unexplained  untilthe  discovery  of  iJ)dine, 

tions  of  mmeral  waters  can  reproduce  them  as  ^f  its effectsm  thde dbeases,  and  finally  of  its  prw- 

a  whole,  or  be  depended  upon  to  have  exactly  ence  in  the  waters  "  (Walton).    Iodide  of  sodium  is 

the  same  curative  agency.  the  form  most  frequently  found  in  mineral  waters, 

The  constituents  of  mineral  waters  are  ex-  h«t  »<>»  oftf^  '^  1"8«;  ^J^^^}  ^^  ^P®  flfUi  of  a  gram 

t^w»^^A\^  ^^Ji.^      Ti,«  «»<.{,*  ^r^^  ^w^^  ^\>^i>^,  to  the  pmt;  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  there  is  sel- 

tremely  varied.    The  mam  ones  are  these :  dom  more  tWi  a  trace.    Everin  these  small  quan- 

Tfae  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  fat-destrover.  It  gives  an  tities  these  salts  are  of  value  in  the  relief  of  scrofula, 
alkaline  reaction,  and  in  medidnal  doses  neutralizes  goitre,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  tertianr  syphilis, 
the  acidity  and  increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  The  bromides,  the  phosphates,  ana  the  fluorides 
as  well  as  augments  the  watery  portion  of  the  urine,  are  found  in  sinall  quantities  in  many  sprinas.  The 
The  carbonate  of  potassa  has  similar  eflbcts.  Sinall  bromide  of  magnesium  is  found  in  strong  suine  wa- 
doses  of  soda  aid  the  digestion,  where  it  is  impaired  ters ;  it  is  alterative  in  its  effects,  and  is  used  to  ^uiet 
by  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretions.  nervous  irritability.  The  phosphates  of  soda,  of  iron, 
The  carbonate  of  magnesia  oocura  with  the  most  and  of  lime  are  respectively  a  mild  catbartic/a  tonic, 
fluency  in  waters  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  and  an  alterative  for  scroftilous  affections.  The  fln- 
geologio  formations.  Its  effects  are  mildly  laxative  orides,  the  silicates,  and  some  oiganio  acids  occur 
and  antacid.  in  small  quantities,  but  are  not  known  to  -be  of  me- 
The  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk,  is  found  in  the  dicinal  value.  Some  of  the  salts  fonned  by  nitric 
same  formations,  and  is  common  m  the  springs  of  acid  are  occasionidly  found,  as  the  nitrates  of  soda 
northern  France  and  southern  England.  It  is  also  alka-  and  potassa;  their  action  is  diuretic  in  small  doses, 
line,  neutralizing  the  acids  in  the  stomach,  but  is  con-  and  puigative  in  larger.  More  rarely  a  small  quan- 
stipating  in  its  medicinal  action ;  it  is  usea  in  treating  tity  of  arsenic  occure.  It  is  considered  efficacious  in 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  bronchitis,  and  calcu-  the  treatment  of  skin-diseases,  intermittent  fever,  and 
lous  affections,  small  doses  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  chronic  rheumatism.  Ifinerai  watore  sometimes  con- 
stomach,  tain  traces  of  antimony,  ooppen  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and 
The  carbonate  of  iron  occurs  in  mineral  waters  only  even  of  gold,  which  is  one  of  the  most  widelyi  if 
as  a  bicarbonate  or  protocarbonate.  The  tonic  effects  sparingly,  distributed  of  all  metals, 
of  iron  are  especially  evident  upon  the  use  of  chal^be-  In  the  sulphur-watera  of  the  Pvrenees,  in  France, 
ate  waters,  probably  owing  to  the  minute  subdivis-  certain  orgamc  substances,  named  bar6gine,  clairine, 
ton  and  intimate  combination  of  the  ihgredients.  and  sulAiraria  occur,  which  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Du- 
The  carbonates  of  lithia  and  of  strontia  occur  in  rand-Fardel  to  give  tho^Ks  watcre  a  sedative  action. 
small  quantities  in  some  mineral  watera ;  the  latter  is  **  The  Red  Sulphur  Springs  of  Viivinia  have  long 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  uric-acid  been  reputed  as  sedative  to  the  arterial  system.  They 
gravel,  as  it  unites  readily  with  uric  acid.  contain  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  organic  mat- 
Chlorides  are  present  In  nearly  all  mineral  waten ;  ter  "  (Walton), 
common  salt,  or  chloride  of  somum,  being  the  most  The  gaseous  constituents  of  mineral  watera  are  of 
frequent  and  abundant,  and  one  of  the  most  impor-  much  importance.  Foremost  among  them,  especially 
tant.  In  small  doses  it  is  absorbed  ^  in  moderate  doses  in  the  saline  and  in  the  alkahne  waters,  is  carbonic- 
it  is  aperient,  but  not  cathartic ;  it  does  not  remove  acid  k&s.  When  breathed,  this  is  quickly  fatal  to  ani- 
superfluous  fat,  but  it  increases  the  secretion  of  bile  mal  life :  even  so  little  of  it  as  16  per  cent  in  the  re- 
and  of  gastric  juice,  and  augments  the  quantity  of  ez-  spired  air  produces  asphyxiation.  But  when  taken 
oreted  urea.  The  chloride  of  calcium  occure  prinoi-  into  the  stomach  in  moderate  quantities  it  stimulates 
pally  in  salme  waters,  and  has  been  used  for  scrofula  the  secretions,  aids  the  digestion,  and  acts  beneflcial- 
and  for  general  debili^.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  ly  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  sparkle  of  certain 
is  the  cnief  element  m  the  residual  bitter  liquor  or  waters  and  wines,  and  their  pleasant  subacid  taste,  are 
*' bittern"  of  salt-works,  and  is  the  characteristic  con-  due  to  the  contained  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  indeed 
ttituent  of  the  Dead  Sea  water.  It  has  been  used  as  a  water  entirelv  deprived  of  it  u  unpalatable.  It  is  the 
cathartic.  Thechloridesofpotassium,  iron,  rubidium,  ingredient  that  makes  soda-watei'  a  popular  drink 
and  cnsium  are  rare,  the  last  twobeiiig  chemical  curi-  during  the  summer  months  in  this  country.     The 
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nutnttftotiired  etrbonio  Hy  ffeia  and  other  waters  form 
exoellent  additions  to  the  Ust  of  beYerages.  But  an 
exoessive  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  canaes  Riokneas, 
▼eitiffo,  and  asphyxia.  These  resuItB,  as  Liebig  says, 
have  followed  £he'' drinking  of  fermenting  white  wine 
in  lai^  quantities ;  this  nas  produced  enough  car- 
bonic-aoidgas  in  the  stomach  to  cause  death  on  its 
entering  the  blood. 

Salphareted  hydrogen  is  another  irrespira- 
ble  gas,  which  la  foond  in  large  quantity  in 
mineral  springa,  partionlarly  in  the  colder  aul- 
pbnr-watera,  yet  moat  frequently  in  regiona 
that  haye  been  disturbed  by  volcanic  action. 
Taken  internally,  it  stimulates  the  peristaltio 
action  of  the  intestines,  and  augments  the  per- 
spiration ;  in  large  amount  it  causes  nervous 
excitement.  Sulphur -water  baths  are  seda- 
tive. 

Other  gases,  aa  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bureted hydrogen,  exist  in  many  springs,  but 
have  no  valuatne  therapeutic  action. 

CtaflriflcatlM.  —  These  variously  constituted 
mineral  waters  may  be  classified  in  various 
ways:  Either  (1)  geographically,  by  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  different  springs  are  found ; 
(2)  geologically,  by  the  character  of  the  strata 
through  which  they  flow,  and  which  give  them 
their  distinctive  properties;  (3)  chemically, 
according  to  the  leaaing  ingredients  of  their 
constitution;  or  (4)  therapeutici^j,  by  their 
effects  as  observed  in  treatment.  There  are, 
indeed,  almost  as  many  different  classifications 
referable  to  these  groupings  as  there  are  sepa- 
rate treatises  on  mineral  waters.  The  most 
accurate  scientific  classification  is  that  of  M. 
Durand-Fardel,  formulated  in  1867,  and  still 
nnauperseded.    It  is  as  follows : 

CLASSmOATIOH  OF  MnrXRAL  WaTESS  (DURAITD- 

Fabdkl). 

1   Stiir^iin*  wfik*.       i  ^ith  salte  of  sodium. 

1.  Sulphur  waton.        ^.^j^  ^^  ^^  j.^^^ 

2.  Chloride  of  sodium  J  ^^^JE^Sicarbonates. 


5.  Calcic  waters. 


6.  Indifferent  ther- 
mal waters. 


Limestone  (carbonate  of  lime). 
Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime). 
'Pure. 
Alkaline. 

Saline  (chloride  of  sodium). 
Sulphur. 
Calcic 


waters. 

8.  Bicarbonated 
waters. 

4.  Sulphurated 
waters. 

6.  Ferruginous 
waters. 


Sulphurated. 
I  Bicarbonate  of  soda. 
•  Bicarbonate  of  lime. 

Mixed  bicarbonates. 
'Sulphate  of  Boda. 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
,  Mixed  sulphates. 

1  Bicarbonated. 
Sulphated. 
With  salts  of  mauganese. 


For  practical  convenience,  the  following 
classification,  adopted  by  some  recent  writers, 
ia  the  more  serviceable : 

(Pure. 
1.  AlkaUne  waters.  <  Acidulous  (carbonic  acid). 

I  Muriated  (chloride  of  sodium). 

(Pure. 
S.  Saline  waters.      <  Alkaline. 

f  lodo-bromated. 

^  Alkaline. 
Saline  (chloride  of  sodium). 
Calcic. 
(Pare. 
Saline^ohloride  of  sodium). 
Calcic 
Aluminous. 


1.  Alkaline  Waters.  —  Bethesda,  Bladon 
Springs,  Buffalo  Lithia,  California  Seltzer,  Ca- 

Son  Springs,  Oarlsbad,  Ems,  Highland  Springs, 
[arienbad,  Medical  Lake,  Mont  Bore,  Rock- 
bridge Baths,  St.  Louis  Spring,  Sheldon  Spring, 
Tarasp,  Vichy. 

The  leading  constituents  of  the  alkaline  wa- 
ters are  the  carbonates  of  soda,  potassa,  lithia, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  They  are  especiallj  valu- 
able when  they  are  of  high  temperature,  as  at 
Yidiy  and  Carlsbad,  in  ttte  cure  of  gout  oc- 
curring in  persons  of  full  habit.  They  often 
relieve,  if  they  do  not  cure,  diabetes ;  and  are 
often  successful  in  the  treatment  of  uric-acid 
gravel,  of  chronic  bronchitis,  of  gall-stones,  of 
acid  dyspepsia,  of  obesity,  and  of  catarrh  of  the 
bladder.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
by  anamic  orchloroticpatienta,  as  their  effects 
are  lowering. 

Some  of  the  more  noticeable  alkaline  watera, 
foreign  and  American,  are  as  follows : 

Bladon  Springs,  Choctaw  county,  Ala.,  are 
four  in  number;  they  are  situated  in  a  pine-for- 
est, and  are  nearly  pure  alkaline  springs,  con- 
taining from  4*11  to  6*79  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  the  pint,  and  are  charged  with  consid- 
erable carbonic-acid  gas.  They  are  frequented 
by  Southern  people.  Access  is  tia  Mobile  and 
the  Tombigbee  river,  or  via  Demopolia,  on  the 
Alabama  Central  Railroad. 

The  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Mecklenburg 
county,  Va.,  are  of  much  value  in  curing  uric- 
acid  stone,  rheumatic  gout,  and  diseases  of  the 
uric-acid  diathesis.    They  are  diuretic. 

The  Capon  Springs  and  Baths  of  Hampshire 
county,  W.  Va.,  have  a  temperature  of  65*6° 
Fahr.,  and  are  used  both  internally  and  as 
baths.  They  are  highly  charged  with  carbon- 
ic-acid gas,  and  are  valuable  waters.  There 
are  hotd  accommodations,  and  a  large  bathing 
establishment  with  plunge,  shower,  douche, 
and  warm  baths.  The  waters  are  alterative, 
mildly  aperient,  and  decidedly  diuretic,  and  are 
comparable  in  their  action  to  those  of  Vichy 
and  Carlsbad.  Capon  Springs  are  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  gorge  of  the  North  mountain,  and 
are  surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery. 

Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  the  queen  of  Austrian 
spas,  has  the  most  desirable  reputation  of  all 
mineral  springs  of  its  dass.  Ilie  waters  are 
thermal,  and  have  been  known  since  the  mid- 
dle ages.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thermal  springs,  ranging  from  84°  to  166° 
Fahr. ;  the  constituents  are  similar  in  all,  being 
chiefly  the  sulphate  and  the  carbonate  of  soda 
and  the  chloride  of  sodium.  They  are  taken 
internally  and  externally  in  many  kinds  of  bath ; 
mud  or  peat  baths,  made  with  the  mineral  wa^ 
ters,  are  also  given.  The  treatment  is  very 
effective  in  the  cure  of  digestive  and  liver 
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troubles  of  nearly  every  kind.     Dyspepsia,  they  are  mainly  used  as  a  tonio  bath,  and 

gout,  gravel,  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  and  the  near  them  is  a  solphur  spring.     There  is  a 

abdominal  obesity  that  is  common  in  Gter-  hotel. 

many,  yield  to  ^e  effect  of  these  invaluable  The  St.  Louis  Spring,  in  Gratiot  county, 

waters."   The  place  is  extremely  attractive,  and  Mich.,  is  warm  and  strongly  alkaline,  with  a 

the  summer  climate   is  delightful.      Winter  small  quantity  of  iron.    Dr.  Kennedy's  reports 

treatment  is  also  given.     The  waters,  and  their  of  cases  show  that  the  water  has  been  espe- 

extracted  salts,  are  exported.  eially  useful  in  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia.  Baths 

Ems,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  has  twenty  are  given,  apparently  aiding  the  cure.    The 

thermal  springs,  some  of  which  have  been  used  water  was  found,  in  boring  for  salt-springs, 

since    the   Roman   era.      Their  temperature  at  a  depth  of  200  feet,  and  is  popularly  reputed 

ranges  from  85**  to  118^  Fahr.     The  bicarbon-  to  be  **  magnetic,''  but  the  only  magnetism  is 

ate  of  soda  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  the  that  of  the  iron  tubing  tlirough  which  it  reaches 

chief  ingredients.    They  are  in  especial  vogue  the  surface. 

for  chronic  catarrh,  bronchiti<i,  and  laryngitis ;  The  Sheldon  Springs,  Franklin  county,  Yt., 

vesical  and  uterine  catarrh  are  also  treated,  and  are  four  in  number.    They  are  pleasantly  situ- 

sterility  is  sometimes  cured  by  a  visit  to  these  ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missisquoi  river,  in 

waters.    The  place  is  attractive:    there  are  sight  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  at  an  eleva- 

fine  establishments  for  bathing,  and  the  climate  tion  of  about  1,800  feet.    The  bicarbonate  of 

is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  central  Ger-  soda  (0*501  grains),  and  a  remarkable  quantity 

many.    The  water  is  exported.  of  silicic  acid  (0*578  grains  to  the  pint),  are  ti^e 

The  Highland  Springs,  Lake  county,  Cal.,  leading  constituents  of  the  springs,  which  Dr. 
have  been  for  a  few  years  resorted  to  for  the  Hayes  calls  ^*  a  very  unusual  alkaline- saline 
cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  as  well  as  for  the  water."  It  has  the  usual  favorable  action  of 
general  treatment  appropriate  to  the  alkaline  its  class  in  the  cure  of  acid  gravel,  gout,  and 
^rings.  There  are  now  fair  hotel  acoomraoda-  vesical  catarrh,  and  has  been  claimed  as  a  cure 
tions.  Three  of  the  springs  have  been  ana-  for  cancer,  but  without  any  satisfactory  evi- 
lyzed.  They  are  highly  charged  with  carbonic-  dence  on  this  point.  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker, 
acid  gas,  and  are  much  used  for  bathing.  They  however,  thinks  that  these  waters  are  pallia- 
lie  at  an  elevation  of  1,740  feet,  and  are  shel-  tive  of  the  disease,  and  recommends  the  care- 
tered  by  the  Mayacamas  mountain  from  the  ful  investigation  of  their  therapeutic  effects, 
west  winds.  The  same  claim,  that  of  a  cancer-cnre,  is  made 

The  Marienbad  waters  are  similar  in  consti-  for  the  bicarbonated  water  of  Gelles,  in  the 
tution  to  the  Oarlsbad,  but  contain  a  little  iron,  department  of  the  Arddche,  in  southeastern 
They  are  laxative,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic ;  France,  a  carbonated  ferruginous  water, 
they  reduce  obesity,  and  a  curative  action  in  Vichy,  France.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
cases  of  mental  insanity  is  claimed  for  them,  known  of  all  mineral  waters.  There  are  fif- 
Marienbad  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  teen  principal  springs,  which  range  in  temper- 
Austrian  spas.  Peat  or  mineral  mud-baths  are  ature  from  58°  to  120°  Fahr.  Their  consti- 
given  in  perfection.  tution  is  similar;  there  are  26  grains  of  car- 

The  Medical  Lake,  in  Spokane  county.  Wash-  bonate  of  soda  and  89  grains  of  all  solid  con- 

ington  Territory,  is  1^  mile  long,  from  i  to  i  stituents  to  the  pint  of  wat^r.    The  waters  are 

of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  40  to  100  feet  deep,  of  especial  use  in  gout,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 

Visitors  bathe  in  the  water,  which  has  an  unct-  dyspepsia,  in  atony  of  the  digestive  organs,  in 

nous  feel  or  ^*  texture  " ;  but  no  living  thing  is  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  uric-acid  gravel, 

found  in  it  except  a  species  of  small  turtle.  They  are  counterindicated  in  chlorosis,  ansd- 

The  ^^  Medical  Lake  Powders,"  made  from  this  mia,  and  in  most  diseases  of  debility.      The 

water,  are  used  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  baths  are  magnificently  appointed ;  they  lie  at 

ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water.    The  lake  is  little  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  sea-level, 

resorted  to  as  yet,  though  since  1881  a  town  and  are  open  all  the  year  round.    The  waters 

has  sprung  up  on  its  banks.  are  exported  in  great  onantities. 

Mont  Dore,  in  the  volcanic  Pny  de  D6me,  iP.  Saline  Waters, — Baden  -  Baden,  Ballston 

lies  high  among  the  mountains  of  southern  Spa,  Bourbon-Lancy,  Bourbon-L'Archambault, 

central  France,  8,444  feet  above  sea -level.  Bourbonne,    Oaledonia    Springs,    Hombourg, 

There  are  seven  thermal  springs,  ranging  from  Kissingen,  Luxeuil,  Michigan  Oongresa,  Royat, 

100°  to  118°  Fahr.,  and  one  cold  spring.    The  St.  Catharine's  Wells,  Salins,  Saratoga  Springs, 

waters  are  strongly  tonic  and  alterative,  acting  Selters,  Wiesbaden. 

Sromptly  upon  the  skin  and  the  air-passages.  Restricting  the  term  *'  saline   waters "  to 

Ironchial  catarrh,  astlima,  laryngitis,  and  pul-  those  in  which  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  oom- 

monary  emphysema  are  successfully  treated  at  mon  salt  is  the  predominating  constituent,  the 

Mont  Dore.  The  place  is  very  finely  appointed,  waters  of  this  class,  in  full  doses,  are  primarily 

and  is  attractive  in  every  way ;  the  mountain  aperient  or  cathartic ;  they  also  increase  the 

air  is  tonic,  and  the  scenery  magnificent.  fiow  of  bile.     When  very  strong,  they  are 

The  Rockbridge  Baths,  Rockbridge  county,  known  as  brines.    These  are  chiefly  used  for 

Va.,  are  pictures<]nely  situated  on  the  North  bathing,  and  act  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  the 

James  river.    Their  temperature  is  74°  Fahr. ;  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  through  them  to  the 
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nerve-oentera.   Brine-vapor  baths  promote  ex-  znilitarj  hospital  has  been  maintained  on  the 

pectoration.  spot  since  the  year  1785.    Daring  the  season, 

The  saiine  waters  often  contain  other  ohio-  from  the  middle  of  Maj  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 

rides,  as  well  as  sulphates  and  carbonic-acid  tember,  aboat  eight  hundred  patients  are  yearlj 

gas,  and  it  is  in  these  waters  that  the  iodide  treated  at  this  hospital, 

and  bromide  of  sodium  are  oftenest  found.  Hombourg,  formerly  famous  as  a  gambling- 

These  elements  give  to  saline  waters  their  es-  place,  has  the  finest  Kursaal  in  Germany,  lliere 

peoial  value  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  are  four  springs ;  the  water  is  strongly  saline, 

affections.    According  to  their  other  constitu-  with  some  iron,  and  is  charged  with  carbonic- 

ents,  they  are  also  useful  in  chronic  rheuma-  acid  gas.    Their  temperatures  are  from  50^  to 

tism  and  gout.    The  alkaline -saline  waters,  62°  Fahr.    They  are  especially  useful  in  bron- 

containing  carbonic-acid  gas,  as  those  of  Sara-  chial  chronic  catarrh,  when  tubercles  do  not 

toga,  are  often  beneficial  in  dyspepsia.  exist;  in  abdominal  plethora,  in  atony  of  the 

Among  the  most  noticeable  saline  springs  digestive  tract  with  constipation,  and  in  mala- 

are  the  following :  rieJ  engorgements  of  the  spleen  and  liver.    The 

Baden-Baden,  in  Hesse-Hombourg,  was  for-  weak  and  delicate  are  little  likely  to  be  bene- 

merly  a  famous  gambling  -  place,  and  is  still  fited  by  these  waters ;  but  stronger  constitu- 

much  frequented  for  its  waters,  which  are  tions  will  find  relief  from  the  maladies  just 

thermal  and  slightly  saline.    They  are  chiefiy  enumerated. 

used  for  bathing ;  there  are  twelve  springs,  Eissingen,  Bavaria,  has  six  springs,  of  tera- 

ranging  in  temperature  from    117^  to  166  peratures  ranging  from  62^  to  67°  Fahr.    They 

Fahr.    The  place  itself  is  attractive,  and  is  are  employed  internally  and  in  baths,  douches, 

beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  entrance  vapor-baths,  and  mud-baths  of  many  descrip- 

of  the  Black  Forest.  tions.     They  are  purgative,  diuretic,  and  su- 

BaDston  Spa,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.  These  dorific;  and  in  their  effects  as  well  as  in  their 

waters,  like  tihose  of  the  St  Louis  Sprins,  chemical  constitution  they  resemble  the  waters 

were  discovered  by  boring,  an  artesian  well  of  Hombourg,  but  have  more  variety  than  those, 

having  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  671  feet  in  and  furnish  a  wider  range  of  employment.    The 

the  unsuccessful  search  for  ou.  The  waters  are  bitter  waters  of  Rakoczy  are  in  favor  for  the 

similar  to  those  of  Saratoga,  but  mnch  more  treatment  of  engorgement  of  the  liver.     A 

strongly  saline,  and  richer  in  other  mineral  whey-cure  is  also  established  at  Kissingen. 

constituents.    Four  springs   have  been  ana-  The  waters  are  exported  in  large  quantity, 

lyzed;  the  Lithia  well  contains  94  grains  of  Luxeuil   is  a   town   of  8,800  inhabitants, 

salt  to  the  pint,  and  40  grains  of  other  mat-  charmingly  situated  among  the  hills  of  the 

ters.    Ballston  is  a  quiet  and  pleasant  town.  Haute-Sa6ne,  in  eastern  France,  at  an  elevs- 

Bourbon-Lanoy,  in  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  east-  tion  of  1,840  feet  above  the  sea,  and  pro- 
em France,  is  a  town  of  8,200  inhabitants  and  tected  by  a  wooded  slope  from  the  northerly 
pleasantly  situated  upon  a  hill-side.  The  cli-  winds.  The  springs  have  been  used  since  the 
mate  of  the  place  is  mild  and  uniform.  There  time  of  the  Romans ;  they  are  thermal,  fifteen 
are  six  principal  springs,  five  of  them  thermal,  in  number,  and  range  from  94°  to  124°  Fahr. 
The  water  is  limpid  and  inodorous,  with  a  salt-  They  are  used  both  internally  and  externally ; 
ish  taste.  Rheumatism  in  every  form  is  sue-  and  the  bathing  establishment  is  one  of  the 
cessfally  treated  at  Bourbon-Lancy;  andsorofu-  finest  in  France.  The  waters  are  mildly  sa- 
lons affections  are  also  cured  by  the  waters,  line ;  at  first  a  gentle  excitant,  they  afterward 
which  are  used  both  internally  and  as  baths,  have  a  tonic  and  soothing  effect  on  the  nerv- 
and  have  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  sterility,  ous  system,  and  are  among  the  very  few  saline 
There  are  good  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  waters  that  can  be  used  with  advantage  by 
and  the  place,  like  all  of  the  less  crowded  delicate  and  nervous  invalids.  They  are  al- 
French  mmertd  springs,  is  inexpensive.  most  the  only  saline  thermal  waters  in  Europe 

Bourbon-L'Archambanlt,  a  town  of  8,800  that  contain  iron  and  manganese.    They  are 

inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  river  Bnrge,  at  much  frequented  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  nerv- 

an  elevation  of  760  feet  above  the  sea,  among  ous  weakness,  anieraia,  dyspepsia,  and  uterine 

hills.  There  are  two  saline  springs,  both  warm ;  derangements.    The  place  is  one  of  great  com- 

the  water  is  used  internally,  and  in  baths  and  fort  and  attractiveness,  and  is  not  expensive, 

douches  of  every  description.    Ohronic  rheu-  Royat  stands  1,600  feet  above  sea-level,  in  a 

matism,  scrofula,  neuralgia,  and  hysteric  pa-  gorge  between  two  mountains  of  basalt,  near 

ralysis,  are  here  treated  with  success.  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  the  Pay  de  D6me,  in 

Bourbonne,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute-  central  southern  France.    There  are  four  ther- 

Mame,  is  a  town  of  4,100  inhabitants;  its  wa-  mal  springs,  ransing  from  68°  to  96°  Fahr. 

ters  have  been  known  since  the  time  of  the  Ro-  The  watera  are  diuretic  and  gently  laxative, 

mans.    They  are  thermal,  and  have,  like  those  but  as  they  contain  some  iron  and  arsenic  they 

of  Wiesbaden,  which  they  much  resemble,  some-  have  also  a  tonic  effect,  which  is  aided  by  the 

thing  of  the  taste  of  broth.    The  bathing  estab-  mountain  climate.  Muscular  and  nervous  rheu- 

Ushments  are  ample  and  very  attractive.    So  matism,  even  when  subacute,  chlorosis,  catarrh 

efiicacious  are  the  watera  in  the  cure  of  chronic  of  the  bladder,  ansBmia,  dysmenorrhosa,  amen- 

rhenmatism  and  scrofrilous  affections,  that  a  orrhoea,  and  nervous  cardiac  troubles,  are  re- 
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lieved  or  oared  by  these  waters.    The  bathing  SpriDgs,  Greenbrier  White  Solphnr,  Red  Sol- 
establishments  are  well  apnointed.  phnr,  Richfield  Springs,  Santa  Barbara  Springs, 

Saint  Catharine's  Wells,  Ontario.  Canada,  are  Sharon  Springs^  Uriage,  and  Yellow  Snlphor 

thirteen  miles  west  of  Niagara  Falls.    They  are  Springs. 

a  perfect  type  of  iodo-bromated  saline  water,  The  salphar  waters  prodnce  different  effects 

containing  inooh  chloride  of  sodinm,  of  oal-  as  they  disengage  more  or  less  snlphohydrio 

cinm,  and  of  magnesiam.    These  waters  are  to  acid  when  in  contact  with  the  air.     Those 

be  mnoh dilated  when  taken  internally;  exter-  which  give  it  ap  slowly,  and  are  conseqnently 

nally  they  are  osed  as  embrocations  and  for  more  stable^  are  the  less  exciting ;    they  are 

bath%  of  which  an  ample  variety  may  be  had  a  slow  bat  effective  alterative.    Those  which 

at  the  SpriDg  Bank  Sanitariam.  give  it  op  rapidly  act  very  promptly,  whether 

Salins,  in  the  Jara,  eastern  France,  an  an-  on  the  skin,  the  bronchi,  the  Inngs,  or  the  di- 
cient  town  of  6,100  inhabitants,  is  sitaated  in  gestive  tract  Solphareted  hydrogen  is  their 
a  highly  pictaresqae  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  most  constant  const! toent,  bat  otherwise  they 
1,115  feet  above  sea-level,  between  the  forti-  vary  greatJy  in  their  mineral  elements,  the 
fled  sammit*ioftwomoantains,Belin  and  Saint-  calcic  carbonates  being  freqnently  found  in 
Andr6.  The  waters  are  cold,  strongly  saline,  some  of  them,  and  in  others  the  sulphates  of 
ami  have  been  ased  from  immemorial  antiqaity.  soda  or  magnesia,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium. 
They  are  tonic,  exciting,  and  alterative,  and  act  They  are  effectively  employed  in  cutaneous 
strongly  upon  the  lymphatic  system.  Scrofn-  affections  of  many  kinds,  in  various  lung  com- 
lous,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  anssmic  cases  find  plaints,  in  stiff  joints  and  old  wounds,  and  in 
reiiefor  cure  from  these  excellent  waten.  which  chronic  poisoning  by  metals,  and  are  also  use- 
are  mostly  frequented  by  the  French.  The  sea-  f ul  in  the  cure  of  abdominal  congestions  and 
son  lasts  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  middle  of  consequent  hemorrhoids.  Among  many  ex- 
September.  The  climate,  the  scenery,  and  the  oellent  sulphur  waters  the  following  may  be 
accommodations,  are  all  very  attractive.    The  mentioned : 

pUcins^  or  marble  bathing-pool,  is  one  of  the  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  has  four 

finest  in  Europe.  principal  thermal  springs,  ranging  from  112°  to 

Thd  Saratoga  Sprini^  Saratoga  county,  New  181°  Fahr.  They  are  much  resorted  to  for  the 
York,  are  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  muscular  and  ar- 
Uiiited  States.  The  waters  are  alkaline-saline,  ticular,  of  scrofula,  herpes,  eczema,  and  acne, 
and  are  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  making  of  lead-paraJysis,  laryngitis,  and  bronchial  ca- 
them  pleasant  to  the  taste.  They  are  cathar-  tarrh.  The  waters  are'  generally  used  exter- 
tic  in  their  action,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  nally  and  interndly  at  the  same  time, 
cases  of  the  dyspepsia  resultmg  from  too  high  Aix-les-Bains,  near  Chamh^ry,  in  Savoy,  is 
living,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  town  of  4,200  people,  846  feet  above  sea- 
frequent  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  hotels  are  level,  and  surrounaed  by  high  mountains.  The 
very  large,  showy,  and  fashionable,  and  thou-  establishment  is  one  of  the  completest  in  Eu- 
sauds  of  visitors  resort  to  them  rather  for  the  rope ;  1*200  baths  and  2,000  douches  are  given 
social  than  for  the  medicinal  attractions  of  the  daily.  The  dimate  is  mild,  and  the  situation, 
place.  Some  of  the  waters  contain  a  small  in  France  near  both  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
amount  of  iron,  which  gives  them  a  valuable  extremely  attractive.  The  baths  are  open  idi 
tonic  quality.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  the  the  year  round.  The  waters  are  thermal  (118* 
proprietors  of  rival  springs  in  the  same  place,  to  116°  Fahr.),  and  are  of  great  service  in  rheu- 
who  seek  to  prove  that  even  these  very  small  matism,  goat,  and  scrofula.  No  thermal  springs 
quantities  of  iron  are  injurious.  unites  more  advantages  than  these.    The  wa- 

Selters,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,-  exports  an-  ters  are  not  exported, 

nually  about  two  million  bottles  of  a  carbon-  Avon  Springs,  Livingston  county.  New  York, 

ated  saline  water,  used  chiefly  as  a  table-drink,  are  valuable  sulphur  waters.    They  are  mildly 

There  are  no  medical  establishments  there.  cathartic ;  bathing  arrangements  exist. 

Wiesbaden,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  has  Ax,  in  the  Aridge,  southern  France,  2,680 

strong  saline  spring?,  part  of  whish  are  cold  feet  above  sea-level, is  a  town  of  1,700  people; 

and  part  thermal ;  one  of  them,  the  Koch-  the  {Springs  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  the 

brunnen,  has  the  taste  of  chicken-broth.    The  whole  place  seem  a  reservoir  of  boiling  water, 

waters  act  mainly  upon  the  digestive  organs.  Many  of  them  flow  away  unused;  fifty-three 

increasing  their  secretions  and  producing  a  are  employed,  for  the  most  part  in  medical  ea- 

moderate  laxative  effect,  which  is  stronger  if  tablishments.    The  hottest  nas  a  temperature 

the  water  be  allowed  to  cool  before  drinking  of  170°  Fahr.  Their  great  variety  permits  their 

it.     Ohronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  malarid  use  in  the  treatment  of  many  different  affeo- 

affections  are  the  maladies  that  are  oftenest  tions:  they  are  classifled  as  sedative  waters, 

cured  by  these  waters.    As  baths  they  are  much  medium,    and   strongly   mineralized    waters, 

used,  the  auantity  of  water  being  abundant  which  according  to  the  indications  are  success- 

3.  Sulphur  TTa^rt.— Aix-la-Ohapelle,  Aix-  fully  used  in  the  treatment  of  almost  every 

les-Bains,  Avon  Springs,  Ax,  Bagndres-de-Lu-  kind  of  rhenmatism  and  skin-disease, 

chon,  Barnes,  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Cauterets,  Bagn^res-de-Luohon  is  an  attractive  town  of 

Clifton   Springs,  Eaux- Bonnes,  Salt   Sulphur  4,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  magnificent 
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Tallej  of  tbe  French  Pyrenees,  2,064  feet  above  seekers.  Skin-diseases,  lead-poisoning,  and  dys* 

sea-level.   There  are  no  less  than  seventy-seven  pepsia  are  treated  here  with  saccess. 
thermal  springs,  some  of  which  contain  iron :        The  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Monroe  county^ 

thej  offer  a  greater  variety  of  constitution  and  W.Va.,  are  sedative  to  the  arterial  action.  Thev 

of  medicinal  utality  than  any  other  known  sul-  allay  pulmonary  irritation,  and  are  given  with 

phor  springs.    The  bracing  mountain  climate  decided  benefit  in  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic 

makes  warm  under-clothing  necessary.  Almost  pharyngitis,  and  chronic  laryngitis;  while  in 

every  form  of  skin-disease  is  cured  or  relieved  the  earner  stages  of  phthisis  they  are  often  of 

by  these  waters,  including  the  secondary  and  value.    In  small  doses  they  are  cathartic,  in 

tertiary  forms   of  syphilitic   manifestation ;  large  doses  diuretic.    There  is  a  hotel  at  the 

and  laryngitis,    brononitis,  chronic  rheuma-  springs. 

tism,  and  scrofidons  affections  also  often  yield       Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  county,   N.  Y., 

to  them.  IS  a  calcic  sulphur   water,  useful  in  chronic 

Bardges  is  a  mountain  village,  situated  at  a  rheumatism,  and  in  those  skin  disorders  whic^ 

height  t)f  4,042  feet  above  sea^level  in  a  wild  depend  upon  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract, 

valley  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  and  overhung  The  accommodations  are  insufilcient,  as  is  too 

by  ice-clad  peaks.    There  are  twelve  springs;  often  the  case  in  American  watering-places,  but 

the  action  of  the  water  is  very  effective,  espe-  the  springs  have  become  very  popular  within  a 

oially  ui  scrofulous  affections ;  and  in  old  gun-  few  years. 

shot-wounds  they  have  such  curative  vaJue  that  The  Santa  Barbara  Springs,  Santa  Barbara 
a  military  hospital  is  maintained  here  by  the  county,  Oal.,  are  thermal  sulphur  waters,  use- 
French  Government.  ful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  skin-diseases,  and 

The  Blue  Lick  Springs  (upper  and  lower)  in  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis.    They  are  seven 

Nioholascounty,Ey.,  are  excellent  sulphur  wa-  in  number,  and  1,450   feet  above  sea-level. 

ters,  aperient  and  alterative,   and  useful  in  The  climate  of  the  region  is  very  eauable, 

liver  engoraements,  dyspepsia,  and  pharyngitis;  though  not  free  from  high  winds  ana  dust, 

used  as  baths  they  have  the  action  of  their  class  There  is  a  hotel, 
upon  skin-diseases.  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y., 

The  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  Monroe  county,  are  a  mild  sulphur  water,  long  used  in  the 

W.  Ya.,   contain  iodine   and    bromine,  and  relief  of  cutaneous  disorders.     The  place  is 

purging  sulphates.    They  are  useful  in  scrofii-  attractive  and  fairly  well  appointed, 
la,  enlargements  of  the  liver,  and  in  herpetic       Uriage,  in  the  department  of  the  Isdre,  in 

skin-diseases.    They  are  given  both  internally  southeastern  France,  is  situated  in  a  charming 

and  in  baths.  valley  of  the  Dauphin6.     The  springs  have 

Cauterets  is  a  finely  appointed  place,  situated  been  known  since  the  Roman  epoch,  and  the 

in  another  high  valley  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  magnificent  bathing  establishment  stands  upon 

There  are  twenty-four  springs  and  nine  differ-  Roman  foundations.    The  waters  are  probably 

ent  establishments,  the  highest  .3,768  feet  above  the  most  perfect  example  known  of  saline-sal- 

sea-level.    The  waters  are  stimulating  to  the  phurons  waters,  constipating  in  small  amounts 

skin;    and  they  are  particularly  effective  in  and  laxative  in  larger.    They  act  principally 

the  cure  of  malarial  complaint  of  all  kinds,  of  upon,  the  raucous  membranes  and  the  skin ; 

chronic  respiratory  catarrhs  and  laryngitis,  scrofula,  cheumatism,  and  nearly  all  of  the 

and  the  dyspepsia  of  persons  who  are  inclined  dermatoses,  especiaUy  among  the  younger  pa- 

to  phthisis.  tients,  ffeneralfy  yield  to  them. 

The  waters  of  Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  are       The  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs,  Montgomery 

useful  in  diseases  where,  to  the  ordinary  indica-  county,  Va.,  are  fine  calcic-sulphur  waters,  and 

tions  for  the  use  of  a  calcic  sulphur  water,  of  late  years  have  been  considerably  frequented, 

those  for  disease  of  the  bladder  are  added.  The  There  is  a  hotel,  and  fairly  good  airangeiDents 

place  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  as  to  bathing  for  bathing  exist 
conveniences  of  any  in  the  United  States.  4,  Chalybeate  Watert. — Bath  Alum  Springs, 

Eaux-Bonnes,  a  village  in  the  French  Pyre-  Bns^^ang,  Cooper's  Well,  Elsrer,  Franzensbad, 

nees,  2,454  feet  above  sea-level,  a  small  village,  Pyrmont,  Rawley  Springs,  Rockbridge  Alum 

has  no  less  than  a  dozen  hotels  and  a  bathing  Springs,  Schooley's  Mountain  Springs,  Schwal- 

establishment  of  the  first  class.    The  waters  bach.  Spa. 

are  snlphureted  sodium,  both  cold  and  ther-       Chalybeate  or  iron  waters  are  essentially 

mal,  and  were  formerly  much  employed  in  the  tonic  and  alterative ;  they  reproduce  tlie  red 

core  of  old  wounds.     Chronic  laryngitis,  or  globules  of  the  blood,  and  are  indicated  in 

clergyman's  sore  throat,  and  many  other  affec-  chlorosis,  anaemia,  scrofula,  chronic  diarrhcea, 

tions  of  the  respiratory  passages,  are  treated  and  the  exsanguine  condition  that  follows  hem- 

with  success  at  Eaux-Bonnes,  and  even  the  orrhages.    They  tend  to  produce  constipation. 

Ehthisis  of  lymphatic  subjects,  especially  when  and  in  order  to  be  easily  digested  they  should 

ereditary  and  not  far  advanced.  contain  carbonic-acid  gas. 
The  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in        The  following  are  among  the  more  valuable 

Greenbrier  county,  W.  Ya.,  are  a  good  aperi-  chalybeate  waters: 

ent  and  alterative  water.    The  phice  is  well  ap-       The  Bath  Alum  Springs^  Bath  county,  Ya., 

pointed,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pleasure-  contain  from  1-8  to  2*7  grains  to  the  pint  of  the 
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protoxide  of  iron,  and  are  given  snooessfttlly  in  often  oontdn  oarbonio-aoid  gas.    Diaeases  of 

diseases  depending  on  impoverishment  of  the  the  nrinarj  system,  such  as  catarrh,    gravel 

blood.  and  caloolns,  diabetes  mellitns,  and  djspep- 

The  waters  of  Bossang,  in  eastern  France,  sia,  are  often  benefited  bj  their  nae.    They  are 

are  a  mild  chalybeate,  well  carbonated ;  they  nsnally  constipating,  bat,  when  taken  in  con- 

are  valaable  in  ansamia  and  chlorosis,  and  in  the  siderable  quantities,  they  sometimes  have  a 

dyspepsia  of  delicate  constitutions.    They  are  purgative  effect, 

exported.  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pyrenees, 

Cooper's  Well,  in  Misnssippi,  is  a  valuable  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  sea-level, 

iron  water ;  it  is  especially  useful  in  chronic  has  fifty  thermal  springs  ranging  from  66°  to 

diarrhoea  and  in  chlorosis.  124°  Fahr.    The  splendid  establishment  is  open 

Franzensbad,  in  Bohemia,  is  a  strongly  tonic  all  the  year  round.  The  waters  are  used  inter- 
spring;  it  is  an  alkaline-ferruginous  water,  and  nally  and  in  every  form  of  bath.  The  climate 
is  much  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  region  are  delightful ;  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex.  Its  specialty  is  the  most  attractive  resorts  in  Europe.  Thd  waters 
mud-bath;  the  place  supplies  the  mineralised  are  not  merely  calcic;  they  contain  more  than 
peat  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  at  many  half  a  grain  of  iron  to  the  pint,  and  are  tonic, 
other  bathing-resorts,  a  large  quantity  being  sedative,  and  alterative.  They  are  especially 
exported.  The  appointments  are  very  exten-  useful  for  the  **  mind  diseased  *'  by  suffering, 
sive,  including  baths  of  every  kind,  and  many  and  in  neuralgia,  hysteria,  melancholia,  nterine 
cures  of  ansdmia  and  chlorotio  cases  are  made,  affections,  and  rneumatism  of  all  kinds.    Per- 

Pyrmont,  the  most  noted  iron  spa  in  Ger-  sons  of  sedentary  habit  find  them  of  special 

many,  has  both  saline  and  ferruginous  springs,  tonic  value. 

The  latter  stimulate  the  digestion  and  feed  the  Ohianciano,  near  Ohiusi,  in  Italy,  has  a  very 

blood  with  iron ;  they  are  very  useful  in  ame-  abundant  thermal  spring,  in  quality  similar  to 

mia,  chlorosis,  menstrual  irregularity,  nervous  the  Carlsbad  waters.    The  surroundings  and 

headaches,  and  impotence.  climate  are  enchanting.    There  is  a  govern- 

Haw  ley  Springs,  Virginia,  are  a  pure  cha-  ment  physician.   The  place  is  as  yet  frequented 

lybeate,  and  are  indicate  in  cases  of  anemia,  only  by  Italians, 

chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  and  monorrhagia.  Bath,  on  the  Avon  river,  in  England,  is  one 

The  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Rockbridge  of  the  best  known  of  the  calcic  waters.    They 

county,  Va.,  are  astringent,  and  valuable  in  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  liver  and  stomach 

chronic  diarrhisa,  and  in  scrofula  of  all  varie-  disease  of  many  kinds,  but  have  lost  much  of 

ties.    There  is  a  hotel,  and  the  region  is  at-  their  former  vogue, 

tractive.  Berkeley  Springs^  in  West  Virginia,  have 

The  Schooley's  Mountain  Springs   are  an  conveniences  for  bathing.    The  carbonate  and 

accessible  and  popular  resort ;   the  water  is  the  crenate  of  lime  are  the  leading  constituents 

charged  with  enough  carbonio-add  gas  to  be  of  the  water,  which  has  proved  valuable  in 

palatable  as  well  as  tonic  oases  of  debility  and  of  neuralgia. 

Schwalbach,  or  Langen  Schwalbach,  in  the  Contrex6ville,  in  the  Vosges,  situated  in  a 
duchy  of  Nassau,  has  many  iron-springs ;  the  beautiful  valley,  1,144  feet  abbve  sea-level,  has 
water  is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  -  acid  four  spring  The  water  is  used  chiefly  inter- 
gas,  has  half  a  grain  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  nally.  It  is  eminently  diuretic,  and  it  is  espe- 
to  the  pint,  and  is  limpid  and  sparkling.  The  cially  indicated  in  uric-acid  gravel  and  the 
water  bears  exportation  well.  Schwalbach  lies  gouty  diathesis.  The  relief  is  immediate.  Ves- 
in  a  long  and  narrow  valley.  968  feet  above  sea-  ical  catarrh  and  engorffcments  of  the  prostate 
level,  and  the  climate  is  cool.  gland  are  also  successmlly  treated  at  Contre- 

Spa,  in  Belgiuni,  seventy  miles  east  of  Brns-  x6ville.    There  is  a  fine  bathing  establishment 

sels,  has  eight  principal  springs,  known  from  with  canno,  park,  and  gardens, 

antiquity;  the  water  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Leukerbad,  in  the  Valais,  Switzerland,  is 

chalybeate  waters.    It  is  strongly  carbonated  noted  for  its  baths,  which  are  common  to  lK>th 

and  very  palatable ;    it  is  used  in  baths  and  sexes,  a  feature  which  has  survived  from  the 

douches  also,  at  a  temperature  of  from  80**  to  middle  ages  in  these  baths  alone.    They  are  es- 

92°  Fahr.   It  contains  f  of  a  grain  of  carbonate  pecially  useful  in  chronic  skin-diseases,  such  as 

of  iron  to  the  pint,  and  is  of  great  use  in  cases  lichen  and  psoriasia,  and  in  the  dyspepsia  of 

where  the  blood  has  been  impoverished  either  alcoholism. 

in  quality  or  in  Quantity,  as  in  anadmia  or  after  Martigny-les-Bains,  in  the  Vosffes,  has  two 

hesraorrhages.    The  place  is  beautiful.  cold  springs,  lately  improved,  and  a  complete 

5.  Oaleie  Waters. — Alleghany  Springs,  Ba-  establishment.    The  waters  are  very  efiScacious 

gn^res-de-Bigorre,  Bath,  Berkeley  Springs,  Be-  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  gravel, 

thesda,  Blue  Ridge,  Chianciano,  Contrez^ville,  Vittel,  in  the  Vosges,  has  four  abundant 

Gettysburg,  Leukerbad,  Martigny,  Vittel.  springs  and  an  admurable  new  establishment. 

Calcic  waters  are  those  which  contain  the  These  waters  give  the  best  results  in  the  cure 

salts  of  lime  as  the  leading  constituents,  gyp-  of  gravel,  in  the  gout  of  the  ansdmic,  in  vesical 

sum  (the   carbonate  of   lime)    or   limestone  catarrh,  and  in  diseases  of  the  prostate  gland, 

(the  sulphate)  usually  predominating.     They  6.  Thermal  Waters, — ^Finally,  a  class  of  waters 
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only  slightly  mineraliced  may  be  mentioned,  tempts  to  goyem  the  warehonsing  and  in- 
whose  efficacy  is  mainly  due  to  their  use  as  spection  of  ffrain  at  the  three  great  grain- 
hot  baths.  Saoh  are  the  Hot  Springs,  in  Bath  markets  of  the  State,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
county,  Va. ;   Lebanon  Springs,  in  Oolnmbia  and  Dalnth. 

oonn^,  N.  T. ;  Plombidres,  in  the  Vosgee,  east-  Under  the  dairy  bill  the  Governor  is  to  ap- 
ern  France,  1,881  feet  above  sea-level,  espe-  point  a  State  Dairy  Oommiasioner  to  serve  tor 
cially  nsefnl  for  rheamatic  patients — the  bath-  two  years  and  have  a  salary  of  $1,800.  to  em- 
ing  establishments  are  magnificent,  and  in-  ploy  experts,  chemists,  agents,  and  sncn  conn- 
elude  one  of  the  ancient  Boman  thermiB:  and  sel  as  may  be  necessary.  No  person  shall 
Schlangenbad,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  sedative  manufacture  any  oleaginous  substance  or  sub- 
in  their  action,  and  very  beneficial  in  oases  of  stances,  or  compound  the  same,  or  make  any 
hysteria  and  nervous  erythism.  The  latter  article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or 
springs  are  known  throughout  Europe  as  "  the  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk 
ladies^  bath.'*  or  cream,  under  penalty  of  from  $100  to  $500, 

Mentibn  should  also  be  made  of  a  class  of  or  from  six  months*  to  one  year's  imprison- 

springs  which  have  lately  come  into  much  no-  ment,  for  violation  of  the  act 

tioe  and  favor — ^the  arsenical  springs.    Of  these.  Several  bills  looking  to  better  sanitation  were 

La  Bourboule,  in  the  Puy-de-D6me,  France,  is  passed. 

the  most  important.    Its  waters  are  of  the  first  An  important  step  in  statutory  progress  was 
importancein  scrof  ulous  affections  and  lyniphat-  taken  by  the  enactment  of  a  concise  and  gen- 
ism,  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  in  erally  acceptable  penal  code, 
the  cure  of  inveterate  skm-diseases.     The  es-  A  high-hcense  bill  fidled  to  become  a  law. 
tablishments  are  splendidly  appointed.  The  rate  of  interest  on  sales  of  public  lands 

The  curative  values  of  mineral  waters  in  was  reduced  from  7  to  5  per  cent, 

chronic  disease,  especially  in  coAJunction  with  Three  district  judgeships  were  created, 

treatment  at  the  spring  themselves,  are  great  A  commission  was  created  to  locate  a  sec- 

and  undeniable.    But  it  must  be  remembered  ond  State  Prison. 

that  they  can  not  be  taken  at  random  by  the  A  new  Normal  School  was  authorized  at 

patient     The  suitable  choice  of  springs  can  Moorhead. 

only  be  made  by  a  physician  who  understands  One  feature  of  the  session  was  the  consoli- 

their  varied  properties.  dation  of  aU  the  road  and  bridge  bills  into  an 

HCniESOTA.    State  GoTinui«it.~The  follow-  omnibus  bill,  which  appropriated  $81,000  out 

iog  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  of  the  internal  improvement  fund  for  226  roads 

Governor,  Lucius  F.   Hubbard,   KepubUcan ;  and  bridges.    The  most  interesting  purely  lo- 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Oharles  A.  Gilman ;  Sec-  cal  bill  was  that  increasing  the  limits  of  St. 

retary  of  State,    Frederick  von   Baumbach;  Paul,  making  its  western  boundary  cotermi- 

Treasurer,  Charles  Kittelson ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  nous  with  the  eastern  limits  of  Minneapolis. 

Braden;  Attorney-General,  W.  J.  Hahn;  8u-  Among  other  acts  passed   were  tne  fol- 

perintendent    of    Public   Instruction,    D.  L.  lowing: 

toehle.     Judidwy,   Supreme  Oonrt :    Chief.  inorearing  the  mJut  of  the  Governor  ftom  $S,800 

Justice,  Jamas   Gilnllan;    Associate    Justices,  to  $5,000,  and  oftheAttoraey-Qeneral  from  $2,000  to 

John  M.  Berry,  William  Mitchell,  D.  A.  Dick-  $8^. 

inson,  and  Charles  E.  Yanderburg.  ProviBlon  for  a  oensut,  to  be  taken  by  the  town  as- 

iJwMadvA  AaadaB  — Th«  LflirfdAf nra    mnt  nn  •««>«  «nd  returna  to  be  made  to  the  county  auditor, 

T       i«^  *i  ^        i       legislature   met  on  ^^  ^   j^.^  ^  ^^  Secretary  of  State. 

Jan.  16,  and  adjourned  early  m  March.    There  The  tree- planting  bounty  act  extended  ten  yeara. 

were  654  bills  passed,  of  which  614  were  signed  An  experimental  station  for  detenninmff  the  intrin* 

by  the  Governor,  27  vetoed,  and  18  rec:illed«  sio  value  of  agricultural  products  by  coemical  and 

Important  railroad,  grain,  and  dairy  bills  be-  Jg^^Sf^  methods  esUbliahed  in  coiyunction  with 

oame  laws.  ^^          umveraity. 

The  railroad  bill  provides  for  a  commission  FlnaMMb — ^The  total  appropriations  are  re- 

of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  spectively  $1,840,841,  $1,817,955,  and  $1,195,- 

emor,  who  hold  their  office  two  years,  and  145  for  the  three  years  ending  July  81,  1885, 

have  a  salary  of  $3,500  each.     It  is  made  their  1886,  and  1887,  of  which  $289,840,  each  year, 

duty  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  manage-  are  standing  appropriations.    The  estimated  re- 

ment  of  railroads  in  this  State,  and  if  any  road  ceipts  are  $1,259,678.94  for  1885 :  $1,868,510 

violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  any  for  1886 ;  and  $1,218,500  for  1887.    Accord- 

of  the  provisions  of  other  laws  in  the  State  re-  ing  to  these  estimates,  there  will  be,  there- 

lating  to  railroads,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com-  fore,  a  deficiency  of  $81,168  in  1885  and  a 

mission  to  prosecute  that  road  in  the  name  of  surplus  of  $46,555  in  1886,  and  of  $18,855  in 

the  State.    It  compels  the  companies  to  fur-  1887,  leaving  a  net  deficiency  for  the  three 

nish  cars  to  all  shippers  in  the  order  of  their  years  of  $17,258. 

application,  and  without  unjust  discrimination,  PtpilallMt — ^The  census  taken  this  year  shows 

and  to  allow  any  person  to  construct  ware-  a  rapid  growth  in  population,  especially  in 

houses  of  any  capacity  along  the  company's  Minneapdis,  St.  Paul,  and  Dnluth.    The  fol- 

road  at  their  way-stations.  lowing  is  a  table  showing  the  population  by 

The  grain  and  warehouse   bill  simply  at-  connties  in  1885  and  1880 : 
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OOUNTXn. 


AlUJn 

Anoka 

Becker. 

BeltnunI 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Bine  Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

CaM 

Chlppewft 

Chisago 

Clay 

Cook 

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota. 

Dodge 

Douglaa 

FarlSaolt 

Fillmore 

Freeborn. 

Ooodhue 

Grant. 

Hennepin 

Honaton 

Hubbard 

Isana 

Itaaoa. 

Jaekson 

Kanabee 

KandlyohL 

Kittaon 

Lac  qni  Parle. . . . 

Lake 

Lettnenr 

Lincoln  

Ltod 

McLeod 

MarahaU 

Martin 

Meeker 

MilleLaea. 

Moniaon 

Mower. 

Mnrray 

NiooUet 

ITobles 

Norman 

OimBted 

Otter  Tall 

Plne....^ 

Pipe  Btone , 

Poik 

Pope 

Bamaey 

Bedwood 

BenvlOe 

Bice 

Bock 

Bt.Loaia 

Bcott , 

Sherbnme. , 

BIbloy , 

Btearaa , 

Steele 

Bterena 

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha. 

Wadena. 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Wllkln 

Winona 

Wright 

Tellow  Medicine.. 


188ft. 


Total 


1JM8 

10,060 
7,488 
111 
4,781 
4,(»7 
2«,462 
18,976 
8,180 
l&,9«ft 
1,186 
8,561 
9,76& 
10,862 
828 
6,SM 
8,748 
18,990 
10,487 
12,924 
1^168 
86,677 
17,864 
81,118 
5,197 
148,787 
16,482 
858 
7,081 
887 
6.110 
1,109 
12,849 
8.462 
7,848 
468 
18.669 
4,868 
7,986 
16,811 
6,660 
6,486 
14,601 
1,897 
9,406 
16,877 
6,046 
18,484 
6,689 
8386 
80,518 
81,580 
8,186 
8,966 
28,476 
8,707 
116,887 
6,488 
18,158 
84,941 
6,289 
80,458 
14,181 
6,647 
18,186 
28,712 
18,788 
4,611 
8,878 
9,648 
8,860 
17,999 
8,566 
18,842 
89,761 
6,996 
8,784 
81,928 
88,790 
7,868 


188a 


1,117,798 


866 

7.106 

6,818 

10 

8,018 

8,688 

82,880 

18,018 

1,880 

14,140 

486 

6,406 

7,988 

6,887 

65 

6.588 

8,819 

17,891 

11,844 

9,180 

18,016 

88.108 

16,060 

89,651 

8,004 

67,018 

16,888 

■  •  •  •  • 

^068 

184 

4,806 

606 

10,160 

906 

4,801 

106 

16,108 

8,946 

6,857 

18,843 

902 

6.849 

11,789 

1,501 

^876 

16.790 

8,604 

12,883 

4,486 

■  •  •  •  • 

21,548 

18,676 

1,865 

2,098 

11,488 

5,874 

45,890 

6,875 

10,791 

88,481 

8,669 

4,604 

18.516 

8,856 

10,687 

81,956 

18,460 

8,911 

7,478 

6,188 

1,507 

18,206 

2,080 

12,886 

19,568 

6,104 

1,906 

27,197 

18,104 

6,884 


780,778 


1,028 
8,981 
2,216 
101 
1,700 
1,000 
8,678 
1,968 
1,969 
1,826 

640 
1,156 
1,788 
4,475 

267 

861 
6,484 
1,109 

867* 
8,794 
8.147 
1,480* 
1,895 
1,408 
8,196 
81,784 

850* 

806 
1,968 

118 
1^ 

604 
2,600 
2,667 
2,061 

847 
2,456 
1,417 
1,679 
2,960 
4,568 
1,177 
2,762 

896 
8,681 
1,582* 
1,448 
1,101 
1,204 
8,886 
1,026* 
12,846 

821 

1,864 

12,042 

2,888 

70,887 

1,118 

2,868 

8,460 

1,570 

16,949 

666 
1,798 
8,489 
0,756 

878 

600 

900 
8,610 
1,806 

207* 
1.480 

967 
10,188 

881 
1,828 
4,781 
4,686 
1,979 


887,086 


CndkMtim 4.068 

BtPaoL lll,m 

Failbaalt 6.490 

NorthfleM 8.948 

Daloth(dtr) 4/)6l 

Dohith  (TilUge) 18J856 

St  Cloud 4800 

Owatonna. 8.280 

Lake 2,496 

WabaalM t51l 

Waaach. 2,514 

Btllhrater 16,481 

WlBooa. 16,684 


*Deoreaae. 


In  1870  the  population  was  489,706. 
The  following  are  the  principal  cities,  with 
their  population  in  1886 : 


Anoka 4,620 

Maokato 7,840 

NewUhn 8JB80 

Moorhead 2,586 

Brainerd 7,110 

Haatlnga 8,984 

AlbertLea S^MO 

Bed  wing 6,870 

MInneapoUs 129,800 

Anatin 2,506 

Bt.  Peter. 4,086 

Boeheater 6,818 

FeignsFalla 4,884 

Minneapolis  had  46,887  inhabitants  in  1880, 
and  St  Paul  41,478. 

nSBISSIPn.  state  CtfCfUMirt.— The  foOow- 
ing  were  the  State  ofBcers  during  the  year :  Got- 
emor,  Robert  Lowrj,  Democrat ;  Lientenant- 
Governor,  G.  D.  Shands ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  0.  Meyers ;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Heming- 
way; Auditor,  SylvanusGwin;  Attoiney-Gen- 
eral,  Thomas  0.  Oatchings,  succeeded  by  T.  8. 
Ford ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  J. 
Argyle  Smith ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Immigration,  £.  G.  Wall.  Supreme  Court: 
Chief -Justice,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell;  Associate 
Justices,  J.  M.  Arnold  and  T.  £.  Cooper. 

naandal. — The  Legislature  of  1882  increased 
the  common-school  fund  by  $100,000  per  an- 
num and  decreased  the  rate  of  taxation  from 
three  to  two  and  a  half  mills,  which  is  equal 
to  $50,000  per  annum.  These  two  items  made 
a  difference  of  $600,000  in  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  State  in  the  four  years.  There 
is  not  only  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
assessed  value  of  property  in  counties,  but  in 
the  different  counties  as  compared  with  one 
another.  There  are  162  circuit  courts  annual- 
ly held  in  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000.  Probably  half  their  time  is  taken 
up  with  the  trial  of  petty  misdemeanors.  The 
Governor  recommends  that  the  fees  of  district 
attorneys  be  abolished,  and  that  they  be  paid 
a  fixed  salary.  The  fol1owin|p  are  some  of  the 
items  for  1884  from  the  Auditor's  report : 

Total  acreage. 29  J89,964 

ValnatioDofsaine $87382,454 

Bute  tax  tbcreoo |^8.206  IS 

Yaliution  of  personalty §40,099,220 

Bute  tax  thereon $100,099  22 

Polla 19a6M 

Edncable  children 467,449 

Bute  tax  paid  troasiuy $271^18  48 

Commissions  on  State  tax $18,680  27 

Becelyed  ftom  retaU  liquor  Uoenaea $145t300  00 

BecelpU  from  priyilegea $100,824  60 

PaUle  Lnib — Within  the  past  four  years  the 
United  States  has  disposed  of  682,090  acres  of 
land  in  the  State,  of  the  value  of  $760,362.50. 
Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1817, 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Mississippi  into 
the  Union,  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  prooe^ds  of 
the  lands  lying  within  the  State  were  reserved 
for  making  public  roads  and  cauals ;  of  which 
three  fifths  was  to  be  applied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  and  two  fifths  under 
the  direction  of  Congress.  There  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  due,  and  payable  to  the  State, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  ad 
of  Sept  1, 1841,  $48,945.81,  unless  the  General 
Government  is  entitled  to  set  off  against  this 
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demand  the  $418,084.66  which  was  appor-  East  Mississippi  Insane  Asylnm  was  opened 
tioned  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Aug.  6,  1861,  on  Jan.  12,  1685,  and  has  received  278  pa- 
levying  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000.  This  mat-  lients.  has  discharged  84,  while  21  have  died, 
ter  is  now  to  be  pressed  before  Congress.  The  and  five  have  escaped.  There  are  at  present 
sum  of  $68,771.28  is  dne  on  otiier  aoconnts,  218  inmates.  The  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Institate 
but  payment  is  refused.  The  State  has  re-  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Institution 
oently  secured  patents  for  about  200,000  acres  for  the  Blind  has  about  80  inmates, 
of  swamp  lands,  and  indemnity  scrip  for  $47,-  Saflrtads* — ^The  Railroad  Oommissioners,  ap- 
888.78,  at  a  cost  of  $11,410.26.  The  scrip  has  pointed  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  11, 
been  sold  at  $1  an  acre.  1684,  were  enjoined  shortly  after  their  organi- 

In  1884  and  1885, 1,025,585  acres  were  pur-  sation  from  proceeding  to  enforce  the  statute, 

chased  and  redeemed  through  the  Auditor's  and  from  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the 

office,  leaving  966,226  acres  still  held  for  taxes,  business  and  operations  of  &ie  railroad  compa- 

EiMatlwb — In  many  of  the  counties  there  nies.  The  suits  in  the  State  courts  were  de- 
are  more  schools  than  are  necessary  to  carry  cided  adversely  to  the  commission,  and  they 
out  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  requiring  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
that  adequate  school  facilities  shall  be  furnished  Tnis  court  held  that  the  State  had  the  power 
to  all  the  educable  youth  of  the  State.  The  originally  to  prescribe  for  a  railroad  company, 
attendance  of  1884  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  created  by  it,  the  rates  of  compensation,  and 
ofany  oreviousyear;  especially  is  this  increase  that  any  exercise  of  Uiis  power,  which  does 
marked  among  the  colored  people.  not  hinder  or  burden  interstate  commerce  or 

The  University  of  Mississippi  has  been  well  obstruct  its  freedom  by  discriminating  apinst 
attended  during  the  past  two  years,  and  has  persons  and  property  of  other  States,  is  not 
graduated  a  larger  number  than  usual.  The  an  infringement  of 'the  constitutional  pro- 
university  19  in  great  need  of  an  adequate  equip-  vision  which  vests  in  Congress  the  power  **  to 
roent  for  the  observatory.  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States." 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  re-  But  when  the  State  lias  granted  to  a  company 

oeived  and  expended  from  all  sources,  in  1884  the  right  to  fix  its  rates  within  maximum  lim- 

and  1885,  $89,708.41,  of  which  $75,000  was  its,  the  State  can  not  afterward,  the  Court 

from  the  State  Treasury.    The  attendance  the  held,  interfere  with  the  charges  fixed  by  the 

current  year  is  869,  which  is  78  more  than  in  company  if  they  are  within  the  limits  pre- 

the  last  term  of  the  previous  year.  scribed.    From  uiese  decisions  only  the  Natch- 

The  Industrial  Institate  and  College  for  the  ez,  Jackson,  and  Columbus  Railroad  Company, 

Education  of  White  Qirls  in  the  Arts  and  Sci-  which  had  no  maximum  of  rates  prescribed  in 

ences  has  been  located  at  Columbus.     That  its  charter,  prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 

city  offered  22  acres  of  land  within  its  corpiv  preme  Court  of  the  United  States.    The  suits 

rate  limits,  with  one  commodious  brick  build-  instituted  in  the  Federal  court  were  also  de- 

ing,  and  a  large  and  well-designed  wooden  build-  cided   a<1versely  to  the   commissioners,  and 

ing  and  other  improvements  thereon,  and  $50,-  they  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

000  in  non-interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  city,  the  United  States.    That  Court  has  recently 

The^  institute  was  opened  on  Oct  22,  and  807  delivered  an   opinion  reversinff  the  District 

pupils  were  enrolle<l,  and  others  were  turned  Court,  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 

away  for  lack  of  dormitory  aocommodations.  supervision  law  in  all  particulars. 

The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  The  Leveoi — ^The  Board  of  Levee  Commis- 
College  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  sioners  in  Tazoo-^Qssissippi  Delta,  after  some 
the  State  of  $11,000.  It  has  a  farm,  and  an  nnavoidable  delays,  nesrotiated  bonds  and  en- 
attendance  of  145  students.  The  Tongaloo  tered  on  the  construction  of  levees  late  in 
University  for  Colored  Youth  had  an  attend-  1884.  They  put  up  a  large  amount  of  new 
ance  during  the  year  of  219.  During  the  past  levees  that  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
two  years  an  industrial  department  has  been  fioods  and  repaired  the  old,  so  that  the  whole 
added,  in  which  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  river  front  from  the  hills  in  De  Soto  County  to 
carpentry,  and  tinsmithing  are  taught  The  the  levees  of  the  lower  district  has  been  closed 
American  Missionary  Society  has  about  $60,-  against  ordinary  floods ;  bnt  still  higher  and 
000  invested  in  the  institution,  and  assumes  larger  levees  are  needed  to  make  permanent 
its  maintenance,  but  the  State  aids  it  with  an  the  improvements  already  begnn. 
annual  appropriation  of  $8,000.  The  Normal  Pelltlcalt— The  Democratic  State  Convention 
Sohool,  at  Holly  Springs,  has  had  an  average  at-  met  in  Jackson,  on  the  19th  of  August,  and 
tendance  during  the  past  two  years  of  140.  nominated  tfie  following  ticket:  For  Govern- 

State  iMtltitlMS.— The  Penitentiary  had  812  or,  Robert  Lowry ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 

convicts,  of  whom  708  were  colored,  108  white,  G.  D.  Shands ;  for  Secretary  of  Srate,  G^rge 

andonelndian,  an  increase  of  41  in  two  years.  M.  Govan;  for  State  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Hem- 

'During  the  past  four  years  $58,121.52  has  been  ingway ;  for  Auditor  of  Public  Acconnts,  W. 

?aid  into  the  treasury  by  the  present  lessees.  W.  Stone ;  for  Attorney-General,  T.  Marshall 

he  Insane  Asylum,  at  Jackson,  has  417  pa-  Miller ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Educa- 

tients.     The  products  of  the  farm  are  increas-  tion,  J.  R.  Preston.    The  Republicans  had  no 

ing,  and  now  amount  to   $15,847.62.     The  ticket  in  the  fleld.    On  Nov.  8  the  total  vote 
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for  Governor  was  89,854,  of  which  Lowry 
received  88,788.  The  Legislatui^  of  1886  is 
composed  as  follows:  Senate,  1  Republican 
and  89  Democrats;  House,  9  Repablicans,  119 
Democrats,  and  2  Independents.  On  the  7th 
of  March,  £dward  0.  Walthall,  Democrat,  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  saoceed  Senator  Lamar,  who  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

MISBOilEL  State  devenamit.— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gk>v- 
emor,  John  S.  Marmaduke,  Democrat;  Deu- 
tenant-Governor,  A.  P.  Morehouse;  Secretary 
of  State,  Michael  McGrath ;  Treasurer,  James 
M.  Siebert;  Auditor,  John  Walker;  Attorney- 
General,  D.  G.  Boone;  Land  Register,  Robert 
McOulloch ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
William  £.  Coleman ;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
George  C.  Pratt,  James  Harding,  and  W.  G. 
Downing.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Justice,  John  W.  Henry;  Associate  Justices, 
Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  £lijah  H.  Norton,  Rob- 
ert D.  Ray,  and  Francis  M.  Black. 

LegWattve  8cari«k — The  Legislature  met  on 
the  7th  of  January  and  adjourned  on  the  25th 
of  March.  Among  the  results  of  the  session 
were  the  following  acts: 

To  appm^riate  money  to  build  a  workshop,  etc,  for 
the  Missouri  Penitentijixy. 

To  appropriate  money  to  build  a  laboratoiy  for  the 
School  of  Mines  and  Mecallui]gy. 

To  appropriate  money  to  erect  additions  to  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum  at  St.  Joseph. 

To  ap|)ropriate  money  for  completing  and  ftimish- 
iog  additions  to  the  State  University  building  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  appropriate  money  for  the  puipose  of  complet- 
ing an  addition  to  the  Normal  Scnool  building  at 
Wairensbui^fif. 

To  establish  an  insane  asylum  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  to  be  known  as  State  Insane  Asy- 
lum Number  Three,  and  appropriating  $200,000 
therefor. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorneys. 

To  provide  for  issuing  ftmdin^  bonds  in  redemption 
of  bonds  of  the  State  maturing  in  1886,  1887,  and 
1888,  such  bonds  to  bear  not  over  4  per  cent,  interest, 
and  to  be  payable  in  twenty  and  redeemable  in  live 
years,  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  in  amount. 

To  facilitate  the  ffiving  of  bonds,  to  authorize  cor- 
porate suretyships  therein,  and  to  relate  the  enforce- 
ment thereof. 

To  prevent  persons  from  breaking  down  bridges 
and  culverts,  from  frightening  horses,  mules,  and 
other  animals  attachea  to  vehicles  of  any  kind,  or 
ridden  by  persons,  by  moving  steam-engines  of  any 
kind  J  oom-roills,  cane-mills,  saw-milU,  reaping  and 
mowing  machines,  on  public  highways. 

Providing  for  a  State  veterinary  surgeon. 

To  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  and  payment 
for  damages  done  by  municipal  corporations  to  private 
property  for  public  use. 

In  reuBtion  to  cities  of  the  second  class. 

In  relation  to  the  taxation  of  theatrical  and  minstrel 
performances  by  counties,  villages,  and  dties  of  the 
third  and  fourth  class,  etc. 

Empowering  dties  of  the  fourth  class  to  make  spe- 
cial levy  for  building  purposes. 

To  provide  means  for  oisinoorporating  -dties  of  the 
fourth  class. 

To  secure  equal  representation  in  all  dties  and  towns 
in  the  State. 

In  relation  to  ooronen. 
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To  require  raflway  companies  or  corporstions,  min- 
ing companies  or  corporations,  express  companies  or 
oor|>orations,  and  telegraph  oompames  or  corporations, 
to  give  notice  to  their  employe  before  reducing  the 
waffcs  of  such  employ^. 

Requiring  nulroad,  bridge,  tunnel,  or  other  trans- 
portation companies  to  Himish  a  caboose  or  otiber  suit- 
able car  for  the  transportation  of  shippers  of  live-stock 
to  the  destination  of  such  shipments. 

Concerning  benevolent,  religious,  sdsntifle,  and 
•ducational  corporations. 

Authorizinff  the  formation  of  a  lire  department  pen- 
sion fimd  and  relief  association  in  any  aty  or  county 
of  50,000  inhabitants  or  over. 

Concerning  the  reporting  and  publishing  of  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ancTCouit  of  Appeala. 

To  provide  for  the  certification  and  transfer  of  causes 
pending  in  the  St.  Louia  Court  of  Appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Missouri. 

To  establish  a  Criminal  Court  in  Bndianan  County. 

To  suppress  sellhur,  lending,  giving  away,  or  show- 
ing to  any  minor  clmd  any  paper  or  publication  prin- 
dpally  devoted  to  iUustmtmg  or  describing  immond 
deeds. 

Belating  to  assignation  and  bawdy  houses. 

To  protect  guests  of  hotels  ana  boarding-houses 
against  the  use  of  oleomargarine  and  other  unwhole- 
some compounds. 

To  protect  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  nealth  of  lemale  em- 
loy^. 
:o  protect  the  property  of  manuftcturers,  bottiars, 
and  dealers  in  nunenl  waters,  soda-water,  and  other 
beverages  from  the  loss  of  their  siphons,  botties,  and 
boxes. 

To  permit  ownen  of  land  to  construct  drains  for 
agricultura]  purposes. 

To  prevent  the  stealing,  mutilation,  etc,  of  ballots. 

Belating  to  libiaiies  in  dties,  villages,  towns,  and 
townships. 

To  provide  uniform  rules  for  the  measurement  of 
stonework,  earthwork,  brickwork,  etc. 

To  regulate  the  weighing  of  coal  at  mines. 

To  reffulate  sales  ofreal  estate  under  mortgages  and 
deeds  of  trust. 

To  erect  an  additional  penitentiary. 

To  provide  for  the  estabUshment  of  reform  schools 
in  counties  of  over  60,000  inhabitants. 

To  regulate  the  assessment,  levy,  and  collection  of 
taxes  on  Duilding  and  loan  associations. 

To  bar  the  recovery  of  taxes  against  real  estate  un- 
less the  suit  is  brought  within  five  years. 

To  enlaise  the  course  of  study  in  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

An  amendment  to  the  Oonstitntion  was 
roposed  relative  to  taxation  for  road  and 
ridge  purposes,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  in  1886.  An  act  was  also  passed 
providing  for  the  organization  of  the  Kansas 
City  Gonrt  of  Appeals.  The  congressional 
apportionment  act  was  amended  so  that  the 
Sixth  District  shaU  be  composed  of  Boone, 
Howard,  Saline,  Cooper,  Pettis,  MoniteaiL 
Morgan,  Benton,  Hickory,  Camden,  Polk,  and 
Dallas  counties ;  Twelfth  District,  Cass,  Bates, 
Yemon,  Barton,  Henrv,  St  Clair,  Cedar,  Dade, 
and  Jasper ;  Thirteentn  District,  Greene,  Web- 
ster, Christian,  Lawrence,  Newton,  McDonald, 
Bany,  Stone,  and  Taney.  A  proposition  to 
submit  a  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  people 
was  defeated  by  a  close  vote.  George  G.  Vest, 
Democrat,  was  re-elected  United  States  Sensr 
tor. 

MONTAlli.  TerrHailal  GemuMit— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
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year :  Governor,  B.  Piatt  Oarpenter,  snoceed-  wbich  time  it  was  89^167.    The  total  vote  oast 

ed  hj  8.  T.  Hanser ;  Secretary,  J.  8.  Tooker,  at  the  election  in  November,  1884,  was  26,- 

snoceeded  by  William  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dan-  969.    The  total  vote  cast  in  1882  was  28,818. 

iel  H.  Weston ;  Auditor,  Joseph  P.  Woolman ;  The  increase  has  been  greater  daring  the  past 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oorne-  two  years  than  at  any  other  period,  and  the 

lius  Hedges,  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Wylie ;  At-  population  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  100,000 

tomey-General,  William  H.  Hunt.    Judiciary,  to  110,000. 

Supreme  Oourt:  Ghief-Justioe,  D.  S.  Wade;  igilciltu«i  —  The  numerous  valleys  of  the 
Associate  Justices,  W.  J.  Galbralth  and  John  Territory  are  remarkably  fertile,   and   with 
Oobum,  succeeded  by  0.  R.  Pollard.  irrigation  yield  large  returns  in  wheat,  oata, 
LegMsttve  SsMliit — The  Legislature  met  on  barley,  and  HI  kinds  of  vegetables,  unsurpassed 
Jan.  12,  and  adjourned  on  March  12.    Ninety  in  quality.    Owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor 
bills  became  laws.    Among  them  were  the  f dl-  here,  as  in  all  mining  countries,  and  the  great 
lowing:  distance  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  farm- 
To  inoorporate  the  mty  of  Billings.  ers  have  been  unable  to  compete  successfully 
To  prevent  the  branding  of  oKtle  during  certain  in  foreign  markets  with  those  of  Dakota  on 
'*??^'^".     *i-         *     *»  t^®  ^*8t  and  Washington  and  Oregon  on  the 

rTtS^  SS°Sr?iI"'oT^k,«-  upon  pe-onl  T**  ;  ^^^-e-^y.  nf^r^  ^'^'^'^l''^ 

property,  and  the  transfer  thereof  in  cerUun  casee.  ^han  the  supply  of  the  home  demand.   In  those 

To  incorporate  the  dty  of  Miflsoula.  portions  of  the  Territory  where  attention  has 

Authorizing  county  cpmmiaaionerB  to  award  con-  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  it 

*^ri?iion  S^rold^S  "^^'  ^"  ^^^^  demonstrated  that  the  hardy  varieties 

For  the  appointment  of  road  suDerviaore.  can  be  raised.    Small  fruits  succeed  everywhere 

To  enoouTuge  the  propagation  of  quful,  and  to  punish  ^^  the  Territory,  and  the  yield  is  enormous. 

the  killing  thereof.  BeasriatlaMt  —  Three  Indian  reservations  in 

Concerning  repreeentation  of  quartB-lodea.  the  Territory  embrace  an  area  of  45,000  square 

l^'irrnir^^fT^o^S'^r^^'r^  ?«««.  ^<^J^^  ^''y  80,00p,000  «r«  3  the 

tion  to  Yellowstone  County.  finest  agncultural  and  graang  lands  on  the 

To  suppress  prize-lighting.  continent    The  Governor  urges  the  necessity 

To  regulate  and  organize  the  militia.  of  cutting  down  these  reservations  to  a  size 

#uIP  P'!?^'^*  ^^  dissemination  of  contains  and  in-  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  Indians. 

fectious  diseases  among  amnuus.    .  utu^  .^^«4....  *.^-«.:^..  ^*  ^u^^  i-«^-  «  u^  - 

To  prevent  deceptionin  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese.  ,  ^he  greater  portion  of  thrae  lands,'  he  says, 

Creating  the  office  of  countv  attorney.  80  necessary  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  is 

For  theoetter  protection  or  the  live-stock  interests  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  Indians.     Since  the 

of  Montana.  extinction  of  the  buffalo,  there  is  little  or  no 

T^ot.^^id^Tlhettniz.tlon  of  th.  LegisUtiv  f^^  '^^  ^°t  «  f «»«"  ^'^on,  it  any,  of  the<K» 

Assembly.  lands  are  cultivated.'' 

To  authorize  the  levy  of  an  additional  mill  for  Tei^  8tMk.-BalBlflgt— Next  to  mining,  stock-raising 
ritorial  purooMs.  is  the  largest  industry.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
To  SJeSd  Se"Si^fulJ?l°^  insurance  companies.  iog  Dec.  81,  1 884,  the  whole  number  of  horses 
To  suppress  hiS^-housi  and  dance-houses.  assessed  was  99,848 ;  mules  and  asses,  2,684; 
To  amend  an  act  to  authorize  school  trustees  to  issue  sheep,  598,896 ;  cattle,  609,768.    Since  the  as- 
bonds  to  build  or  provide  school-houses.  sessment,  a  large  number  of  cattle  have  been 
To  proride  text-books  for  the  public  schools.  driven  into  the  Territory. 
Begulating  assessment  of  life-insumnce  companies.  Qf  the  cattle  shipped  into  the  Territory,  a 
Talaattai  af  Pnperty*—  The  assessed  value  of  large  proportion  came  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
property  in  1882  was  $88,211,319.12;   1888,  and  other  Eastern  cattle-raising  States.    The 
144,698,461.28;   1884,   $49,746,268.91;    1886,  animals  are  all  of  good  grade,  and  great  at- 
$62,847,686.40.    The  nroperty  is  not  assessed  tention  has  been  given  to  Uie  selection  of 
at  its  ftill  value,  and  the  assessment  does  not  thoroughbred  bulls.     Over  90  per  cent,  of 
include  mines.    The  assessed  valuation  of  the  these  cattle  is  owned  by  fewer  than  ten  com- 
counties  in  1886  was  as  follows:  panies,  the  members  of  which  are  nearly  all 
oovMms.                                   vaiMiifla.  homc  capitalistH. 
BMTerhead. ^H£*^  !S  Miitng. — Gold  was  discovered  in  small  quan- 

Sito!!"::::::::::;;.::;.::/.::::::::  Swm  So  titles  in  1861,  but  none  to  speak  of  untii  1862, 

i>awMir 8,094,'i4S  00  when  mining  began  in  earnest  and  on  a  large 

q!!!St^!S^^"""'' "•    •••  2;»S;l70  So  ^^^'    ^^^  ten  years  the  average  yield  of  gold 

Jeiihrwn'/.**  .*.'.'.'.*//.'.'.'.'.■.*.*.*'.*.'.*.'*/.'.   a,02<S076  40  from  placer-diggings  was  $12,000,000  to  $16,- 

l4»wisjuKlCbrka Im9^  00  000,000  per  annum.    This  class  of  mines  was 

M«sffh«r  .*/.*.!*.!*.!!!!.!!!'.!'.;'.!!!'.*.  '.   ^SstIsso  oo  rapidly  exhausted.    A s  the  placers  gave  out, 

J}j«*Hiia HiS'ilfK  Roid  and  silver   quartz-mining  was   begun, 

TelS^SSSi::::::::::::::;;:::::::::  aiSwioo  ^^^^^^  required  capital,  and  was  slow  in  de- 

■ velopment.     Ten  years  ago  the  yield  jBrom 

■^•^^ |w,847,fl8«40  qnartz-mining  was  not  over  $1,000,000  per 

V9§ftkttm, — ^No  census  of  the  population  of  annum;  now  it  is  about  $21,000,000. 

the  Territory  has  been  taken  smce  1880,  at  Of  the  annual  product  of  the  quartz-minea, 
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ftboQt  $10,000,000  is  lilrer.  In  all  of  the  rilver, 
there  ia  from  80  to  80  per  cent,  of  ila  groM 
valae  gold,  ohemicallj  combined  with  it  One 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  oop- 
per-mines  is  silver  chemically  combined  with 
the  copper.  The  Jead  would  not  pay  for  the 
mining  ezoept  for  the  silver  it  oootaias,  and 
Its  OBee  in  collecting  the  silver  and  gold  in  the 

BroccHH   of  Hineltine.      The   copper -mines   at 
ntte,   with  over  |3,GOO,000  iii  their  worlcs 
alone,  are  barely  paying  ranning  expenses.    A 
very  little  further  depreciation  of  uieir  rilver 
ooutenta,  and  that  indoBtry  would  be  rained. 
»HTEnOBB,  ar  MBEB  BUM,  an  EngKah 

Ehilanthropist,  bom  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  where 
la  parents  were  visiting,  OoL  34,  1764;  died 
in  London,  Jaly  38,  1886.  The  earliest  record 
of  the  Monteflore  family  is  a  silk  embroidered 
onrtain  snspended  before  the  Ark  in  the  Anoo- 
na  ayna^rogae,  bearing  a  Hebrew  inscription, 
which  gives  the  date  of  the  gift  as  1S30,  and 
the  name  of  Baohel  Montefiore  as  the  worker. 


Early  in  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  Moses  Monte- 
fiore settled  in  London,  where  his  son,  Joseph 
Elias  Montefiore  (father  of  Sir  Moses),  became 
a  prosperous  merchant  On  leaving  school, 
yonng  Montefiore  was  taught  a  trade,  and  was 
first  apprenticed  to  a  provision-house,  bnt  in 
early  manhood  he  entered  the  London  Stock 
Ezohange,  his  nncle  having  purchased  for  him 


the  right  to  practice  as  one  of  tbe  twelve  Jew- 
ish brokers  licensed  by  the  city.  In  1813  be 
married  Jadith  Cohen,  whose  sister  had  mar- 
ried Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild,  and  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Rothschilds  in  their  financial 
operations,  with  saoh  success  tliat  in  1820  he 
retired  from  bnsine«e.  ''  Thank  Qod  and  be 
content,"  was  bis  wife's  counsel.  He  had  ao- 
ounmlated  wealth  in  abnadance,  and  could  now 
turn  his  mind  to  the  dream  of  his  life,  the  re- 
lief of  his  suffering  brethren  in  oil  lands  where 
political  rights  were  denied  them,  and  the  al- 
leviation of  suffering  humanity  of  every  creed. 
In  1627  he  sod  his  wife  made  their  first 
journey  to  Palestine.  It  ia  possihle  that  the 
abject  condition  of  the  Israelites  there  aroused 
Montetlore  to  strive  for  their  betterment 
Henceforward  "  the  peace  of  Jernsalem  "  be- 
came his  battle-cry,  and  seven  times  he  visited 
the  Holy  Land.  In  IBS?  he  was  elected  Sheriff 
of  London  (the  Jews  were  still  under  civil  dis- 
abilities), and  was  knighted  by  the  Qneen,  with 
whom  his  relations  were  always 
kindly,  dating  from  the  time  when 
she  and  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  visited  Moutefiore's  villa  at 
Ram^gate.  Bnt  political  and  social 
advancement  had  no  charms  for  him. 
In  the  winter  of  1688  he  undertook 
his  second  Journey  to  Palestine,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  introducing 
indoatrial  and  agricnltnral  schemes 
among  the  poverty-stricken  He- 
brews. He  secured  the  lively  inter- 
est of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  promised 
the  Sultan's  furtherance  of  his  plans, 
hut  on  his  return  to  England  a  new 
and  more  urgent  matter  claimed  his 
attention.  The  Jews  of  Damascus 
were  accused  of  naing  Christian  blood 
— an  old  charge,  which  was  alleged 
against  the  early  Christians  by  their 
heathen  perseontors — and  harrowing 
details  of  outrages  by  the  rooh  in  the 
East  startled  all  Europe.  Montefiore 
traveled  to  Alexandris,  and  secured 
the  release  of  tbe  accused  Jews  of 
Damascus.  Thenee  he  proceeded  to 
Constantinople  and  obtained  from 
the  SnlUn,  Abdnl  Me^jid,  a  firman 
declaring  the  gronndlessneaa  of  the 
biood  accusation,  and  affirming  equal- 
ity of  the  Jews  with  his  other  sub- 
jects. On  his  return,  Montefiore  bad 
an  audience  with  Lonis  Philippe.  In 
1846  Montefiore  Journeyed  to  Russia, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  secnre 
oivU  liberty  for  his  oppressed  Rus- 
sian brethren.  Only  slight  concBsdons  were 
made  by  the  Emperor  Xicholas ;  but  Mou- 
tefiore's visit  was  of  profound  significance  for 
the  Jews  themselves,  as  it  gave  them  a 
stimulus  to  social  and  eduoationu  reform.  In 
1858  the  abduction  of  the  Jewish  lad  Ed- 

Br  Mortars  aroused  tbe  civilized  world,  and 
ent«fiore  went  to  Rorae  in  1809.     Bnt  Pope 
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PioB  IX  declined  a  penouil  interview,  and  inches  deep.  It  is  generally  made  of  pine- 
the  mission  failed — the  first  and  only  time  in  wood,  with  beech  ends,  for  insertion  of  timing 
Montefiore^s  history.  Id  1860,  he  raised  a  fund  and  pitch  pins.  There  are  also  two  narrow 
of  over  £12,000  for  the  relief  of  Jewish  refa-  brid^  of  nard  wood,  over  which  a  dozen  oat- 
gees  from  Morocco ;  and  in  the  same  year,  when  gut  strings  are  stretched.  They  are  toned  in 
the  Christians  of  Syria  were  attacked  by  the  the  most  exact  harmony  possible.  There  are 
Druses  of  Monnt  Lebanon,  he  headed  a  snb-  usually  two  sound-holes  in  the  sound-board, 
scription  for  their  benefit,  his  committee  raising  The  instrument  is  fitted  in  a  window,  suffi- 
£22,000.  On  Sept  24, 1862,  Montefiore  lost  his  dently  open  to  admit  its  introduction  obliquely 
wife,  and  her  Ramsgate  mausoleum  and  the  to  the  (lirection  of  the  wind.  The  evening 
college  in  her  name  attest  the  intensity  of  his  time  is  best.  The  sounds,  as  the  wind  plays 
affection.  She  was  a  lady  of  wide  culture,  over  the  chords,  are  pure  and  so  perfectlv  in  ac- 
oharming  personal  presence,  and  of  rare  re-  cord  that  no  tuning  we  might  accomplish  could 
ligions  fervor.  But  Sir  Moseses  grief  was  inter-  improve  them.  We  are  impressed  by  them  as  by 
rupted  by  a  new  call,  a  visit  to  Morocco  in  1868,  a  far*distant,  softened  wail,  to  be  followed,  as 
to  protect  the  persecuted  Jews.  He  was  kind-  the  wind-pressure  increases,  by  more  and  more 
ly  received  by  Queen  Isabella  in  Madrid,  and  se-  angry  notes  as  we  monnt  to  those  dinonances 
cured  the  release  of  the  Jewish  prisoners  in  Tan*  in  the  next  higher  octave,  until  the  abating 
giers.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Sultan  issued  an  force  suffers  the  lower  beautiful  harmonics  to 
edict  protecting  Jews  and  Ohristians.    In  1866  predominate  again. 

he  visited  Palestine,  when  it  was  suffering  from  He  StttM  ef  Meam* — Of  the  fact  that  the 

drought  and  disease.    In  1867  he  journeyed  to  statue  of  Memnon  uttered  sounds  when  the 

Bucharest  in  behalf  of  the  Roumanian  Jews,  morning  sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no 

In  1872  he  visited  Russia,  and  was  cordially  doubt    As  to  the  mode,  there  is  great  diversity 

received  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  In  July,  of  opinion.    The  one  most  generally  received 

1874,  he  undertook  his  seventh  journey  to  Pal-  ascribes  the  sound  to  some  peculiar  property 

estine,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  in  the  stone  itself,  of  which  the  Egyptian  priests 

a  large  testimonial  fund  for  their  benefit  hav-  artfully  took  advantage,  thoagh  in  what  way 

ing  been  raised  in  his  name.    On  Oct  24, 1888,  is  quite  uncertain.     A  theory  advanced  was 

his  entrance  upon  his  hundredth  year  was  cele-  that  they  might  have  fabricated,  by  mechanical 

brated  throughout  the  world,  and  the  completion  art,  a  kind  of  speaking  head,  the  springs  of 

of  his  oenteonial  year  was  also  commemorated  which  were  so  arranged  as  to  respond  to  the 

in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia ;  the  Chris-  warmth  of  the  rising  sun.    This  ttieory  could 

tian  pulpit  and  press  echoing  his  warm  praise,  scarcely  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact 

He  died  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  his  that  Gambyses  broke  the  statue  from  the  head 

last  words  being  *4  thank  Gk>d.^'   Sir  Moses  was  to  the  middle  of  the  body  and  found  nothing, 

tall  and  commanding  in  appearance.    His  coun-  It  was  the  general  belief  among  the  Egyptians, 

tenanoe  was  genial,  his  manners  those  of  an  as  well  as  strangers  who  were  attracted  from 

English  gentleman  of  the  olden  school.    He  far  and  near,  that  before  beiug  broken  the  stat- 

was  strictly  conservative  io  belief  and  practice,  ue  uttered  seven  vowel  sounds  or  tones,  and 

and  was  never  ashamed  to  be  known  as  Monte-  they  added  the  word  mysterious.    The  sound 

fiore  the  Jew.    He  had  warm  Christian  friends,  was  said  to  resemble  that  given  by  the  break- 

and  remembered  in  his  will  Christian  clergy-  ing  of  a  harp-string.    Another  theory  was  that 

men  and  charities.    He  was  of  a  very  cheei^ul  the  stone  was  struck  by  a  hammer,  wielded  by 

temperament,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  human  agency.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 

wit  and  humor.    A  full  history  of  his  life  is  in  in  the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone  that  emits  a 

course  of  preparation  by  his  friend,  secretary,  metallic  sound ;  also  that  there  is  a  s<}uare  space 

and  co-worker,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Loewe.                  .  out  in  the  back  part  of  the  stone,  in  which  a 

MUSICAL  INfimiJMENTS,  AOTOHATIC.     What  person  could  be  hidden  from  the  most  scrutin- 

we  purpose  to  treat  as  mechanical  or  auto-  izine  observer  in  the  plain  below.    It  is  doubt- 

matic  music  is  (1)  such  music  as  is  rendered  ful,  however,  if  any  one  could  impose  upon  a 

without  the  aid  of  human  manipulation ;  (2)  people  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  even  ages, 

that  which  is  produced  by  merely  mechani-  by  hiding  in  such  a  hole  and  using  a  hammer, 

cal  means;  (S)  that  which  is  produced  partly  There  are  always  incredulous  persons,  ready  to 

by  mechanical  means  and  partly  by  the  action  inrestigate,  and  the  theory  becomes  in  a  de- 

of  the  forces  of  nature ;  and  (4)  that  which  is  gree  untenable.    Another  theory  was  that  na- 

produced  partly  by  mechanical   means   and  ture  and  art  combined  produced  the  varying 

partly  by  human  manipulation.  sounds,  and  it  is  supported  by  scientific  discov- 

The  Alfaui  Harp. — In  its  earliest  and  crudest  ery  in  other  portions  of  the  world.    Alexander 

form  this  doubtless  connsted  of  no  more  than  von  Humboldt  speaks  of  sounds  that  can  he 

a  reed,  a  fiber,  or  a  tendon  drawn  across  an  heard  proceeding  from  the  rocks  on  the  banks 

aperture.     Others  were  added,  until  in  the  of  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America,  at  Runrise. 

later  age  we  have  an  instrument  of  rare  and  He  attributed  them  to  confined  air  making  its 

wonderful  delicacy  of  sound.     The  .Aolian  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns,  owing  to  the 

harp,  as  now  constructed,  is  usually  about  increasing  difference  of  internal  and  external 

three  feet  long,  five  inches  broad,  and  three  temperature  at  the  falling  of  the  sun^s  r^a 
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upon  the  rocks.  At  gamat^  on  the  eastern  into  reqaimte  lengths.  TlieBe,  being  driven 
bank  of  the  Nile,  there  was  a  similar  pMolisr-  into  the  cylinder,  are  broken  off,  leaving  the 
it;  mentioned  b;  the  aaoantt  who  accompanied  cylinder  seotion  of  ft  determined  length.  When 
the  first  Napoleon  on  hie  Egyptian  expedition,  the  pointo  have  been  driven,  the  cylinder  is 
and  verified  by  later  ezpedicions.  There  is,  on  filled  with  molten  oement,  and  placed  on  a 
the  California  coast,  a  section  of  gravelly  shore  lathe  and  cansed  to  revolve  very  qoioUy.  The 
that  emits  mnsical  soands  of  most  entranoiiig  oement  adheres  to  tbe  inside  aiirfaoe,  and  when 
character  when  walked  over.  On  the  Snsque-  cooled  holds  the  points  as  firmly  in  their  places 
banna  river  is  also  a  section  of  munoal  sand,  as  if  they  formed  a  part  of  the  original  metaL 
wbiob  gives  out  touee  equaled  only  by  tbe  Tbe  comb  is  of  the  tinest  steel  and  tempered 
tones  of  tbe  ^olian  harp.  with  the  extreme  of  delicacy.  Tbe  tone  of  each 

In  tbe  eighteenth  oeatory  mechanioalpovera  tooth  is  lowered  or  raised  by  filing  near  the 
were  first  directly  applied  to  oUier  mosical  in-  base  for  lowering,  or  at  the  point  for  sbarpen- 
strnmenta  than  bells.  From  tbe  ease  with  ing.  Originally  each  tooth  was  independent 
wliicb  the  ponderons  bells  were  straok,  no  of  each  other  tooth,  and  held  to  a  bar  by  its 
donbt  grew  the  idea  of  ntilizing  machiaery  for  own  screw.  The  comb  in  which  all  the  teeth 
mudosi sounds  in  otberdirections:  moHic-hoz-  and  tbe  base  are  of  one  piece  is  the  resalt  of 
es,  the  cnckoo-olock,  and  the  bird-organ,  were  steady  improvement.  At  first  two  teeth  were 
probably  tbe  primi^  saooessfnl  ventures,  and  made  on  one  piece,  then  three,  at  last  the 
from  them  has  in'own  an  enormous  indnstry.  whole  comb.  When  ready  for  nse,  the  maohine 
■■dt-BuM.— These  have  a  metal  roller  or  is  wonnd  np,  and  as  tbe  cylinder  slowly  re- 
oyliuder  with  projecting  points ;  a  steel  comb,    volves  a  oylinder-point  comes  in  contact  with 

the  nnder  side  of  a 
I  comb  -  tooth,  and, 
crowding  ap,  lilts  it 
from  its  position  of 
rest.  As  the  point 
passee  on  it  suddenly 
releases  the  tooth, 
which,  flying  back,  is 
left  in  resonant  vi- 
bration. The  move- 
ment of  the  cylinder 
is  steady  and  strong, 
the  consecutive  notes 
coming  as  a  resnlt 
with  extreme  regn* 
larity.  Eaoh  revela- 
tion of  the  cylinder 
begins  and  completea 
a  tune.  Tbe  earlier 
mnsic  -  boxes  were 
made  as  evidences  of 
skill,  then  for  orna- 
ment. Their  mnsic 
"™"^"^  being  recognized  as 

tbe  vibration  of  the  teeth  of  wbiob  gives  the  of  snperior  qnality,  their  mannfaotnre  was  en- 
sonnds ;  a  spring  to  give  the  power,  and  a  fly-  tered  upon  with  leet ;  and  they  were  fitted  to 
wheel  or  fan  to  regnlate  the  motion.  The  snnff-boxes,  and  the  name  musical  snnff-boi 
mnsic  Is  first  arranged  by  skilled  artists.  A  jriven  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  about 
selection  having  been  made,  the  requisite  in-  the  first  pnblio  introduction.  At  a  later  date 
tervals  are  marked  npon  the  cylinder  in  paral-  they  were  fitted  into  the  bottoms  of  decanter*, 
lei  lines  mnning  botti  lengthwise  and  around  The  lifting  of  the  decanter  to  pour  out  a  glass 
the  oyUnder.    If  the  cylinder  were  split  open  of  wine   would    set    the 

and  flattened  out  it  would  give  a  proper  idea  41^^^^^^^^  **"'^^  '°  motion,  and  the 
of  the  system  of  laying  oS  and  marking  the  S^^^^^^M  ■parkling  music  added  to 
mnsic.  Tbe  surface  in  reality  constitutes  a  ^^^^^^^J  ""e  delights  of  the  spark- 
scale  on  which  the  mnsic  is  written  by  boring  ^^BBH^I  ling  wine.  As  the  trade  1n- 
holes  in  the  designated  intervals,  then  driving  otundir  awd  oomb.  creased  and  improvements 
in  steel  points  or  fiogere  which  shall  at  the  were  made,  they  were  in- 

proper  instant  tonch  the  appropriate  sounding  closed  in  albums,  work-boxes,  cigar-casea,  writ- 
tooth  of  tbe  comb.  The  work  is  one  which  ing-deeks,  automatons,  dolls,  and  formed  an  im- 
reqoires  the  utmost  mathematical  accnraoy.  portant  feature  in  clock-work,  the  hours  being 
Tbe  pins  in  the  cylinder  are  made  with  the  ex-  marked  by  selections  of  rich  mnsic  instead  of 
tr«me  of  delicacy  and  temper.  Awireisflrst  strokes  on  a  bell.  On  aocoimt  of  the  richness  of 
drawn,  then  by  sucoessive  indentations  divided    the  tone  oaased  by  the  vibration  of  the  solid  bar 
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of  steel  of  which  etwb  tooth  Id  the  comb  was 
formed,  mnsio-boxea  became  eztremel?  -popa- 
Ur.  The  a^eeable  Burpnses  the;  were  capable 
of  giving,  owing  to  tb«ir  being  frequentl;  con- 
_  oeued    ftom    vieir, 

added  not  a  litUe 
to  the  entertainment 
tber  afforded.  In 
baildio);  a  mamo-box 
the  tnnes  are  firat 
■elected,  and  invari- 
ably tran»poMd  to 
the  kej  of  0  or  G. 
This  ig  tor  the  por- 
pose  of  avoiding  ao- 
ludentals,  and  every 
note  that  ia  not  to 
be  naed  ia  dincarded 
from  the  comb.  By 
thia  procedure  the 
Domb  avoida  the 
obronutio  icale,  or 
in  fact  an;  scale  at 
slL  It  contains  ex- 
olnsivel;  the  notes 
KCMtau.  oaoum.  tha*^  belong  to  a  giv- 

en cylinder  and  its 
tones.  Koaio-boxes  were  invented  abont  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  present  centnry,  most  probably 
in  Switzerland,  which  always  has  been,  aa 
it  now  is,  the  chief  seat  of  their  prodootion. 
The  honae  of  Molse  Paillard  ia  the  oldest  ot 
which  any  aatbeutic  information  can  be  bad.  It 
was  established  in  1S14,  and  its  earhest  work 
was  wholly  by  hand.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
employ^  to  tsbe  their  work  to  their  homes, 
and  when  completed  it  was  retamed  to  the 
master.  This  insured  the  extreme  of  skill  and 
inventive  ingenuity.  The  popularity  of  the  eo- 
ealleil  ornament  increased,  and  iU  manufacture 
promptly  kept  pace.  Machinery  was  intro- 
auce<C  improveinenta  made,  snggefitions  and 
devices  adopted,  patents  secured,  houses  estab- 
lished, and  a  trade  of  many  thousand  a  year 
entered  upon.  To  the  brain  of  Ain£d£e  Pail- 
lard, of  See.  Croix,  in  Switzerland,  seems  to  be 
due  the  credit  of  the  greatest  amount  of  In- 
ventive genins  in  this  department  of  automatic 
mntio.  A»  a  result  of  bis  investigations  and 
studies  in  applying  mechanioal  devices,  the 
muMC-box  of  1814  would  scarcely  be  identi- 
fied with  the  instrument  of  to-day,  so  jtreat 
haa  been  the  advancement  both  in  coDStnic- 
tion  and  tone.  There  are  at  the  present  writ^ 
jug  more  than  twenty  large  manufactories 
scattered  throughout  and  among  the  ragged 
hills  of  tbe  Switzer's  mountain  home,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inatruments  are  an- 
nually manufactured  and  exported.  What  was 
first  a  little  toy  was  destined  to  a  rapid  growth. 
One  improvement  aft«r  another  having  been 
added,  a  muein-boi  can  now  be  found  of  slmoet 
any  size  or  shape,  ranging  from  the  child'n  toy 
of  a  single  tune  to  the  size  of  a  piano  with  a 
aeries  of  tin  limited  only  by  the  length  of  the 
buyer's  purse.    As  the  sice  of  an  instrument  in- 


creaaas,  so  does  its  capacity  for  music.  The  cyl- 
inders range  from  one  and«  half  to  thirty-seven 

inches  in  length.  In  the  larger  instruments  it  is 
usual  to  have  the  steel  comb  in  sections.  Where 
more  than  one  tune  is  set  to 
a  cylinder,  the  spaces  between 
tbe  rows  of  teotb  are  increased, 
and  the  second  series  of  pins 
in  the  cylinder  are  iuserteo  in- 
dependently of  the  first  series. 
Size  inoreaaes  both  volume 
and  richness  of  tone.  A  cyl- 
inder ten  inches  long  can  be 
made  to  play  six,  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  airs  well ;  but  will, 
of  course,  play  six.  or  eight 
with  more  sweetness  and  hi 
attempting  a  greater  number, 

that  more  points  on  the  cylinder  and    

teeth  in  the  comb  can  be  utilized  for  fewer 
urs.  A  note  ordinarily  consists  of  the  siogte 
bar  standing  out  Ilka  a  tooth  in  a  coarse  comb. 
The  end  of  the  bar  is  snddenly  brought  to  a 
point  by  curved  cuttings  on  either  side,  bring- 


larraony  t 
■,  for  the 


log  the  extreme  end  dowi 


o  the 


of 


while  still  in  vibration. 


given  note  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  re- 
quired to  give  the 
stroke  before  tbe 
vibrations  result- 
ant from  the  pre- 
vious stroke  nod 
ceased,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the 
^proaching  peg 
or  Doint  would 
touct)  tbe  tooth 
The  result  would  be 


a  rattling  dissonance,  which,  although  short 
would  Iw  jarring  to  the  sensitive  ear  and 
detract  from  the  silvery  sweetness  ot  tbe 
tone.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  delicate 
spring  is  adjQsted  to  tbe  under  side  of  each 
tooth,  which,  because  of  its  being  on  the 
under  side  and  out  of  the  range  of  vidon,  ia 
not  readily  noticeable.  It  is  acted  upon  by 
tbe  approaching  cylinder  -  pin,  and,  gent^ 
reaching  np,  presses  against  and  stops  the  vi- 
brations, BO  tnat  the  cylinder- point  reaches  the 
tooth  in  its  normal  position.  These  metal 
dampers  can  be  aSied  only  Co  the  larger  notes. 
On  toe  smaller  ones,  even  to  the  eitrcmest,  a 
damper  ia  also  used ;  hut  the  steel  wire  being 
too  heavy,  a  section  of  a  barb  from  the  larger 
veiillnm  or  membranous  web  of  the  wing- 
feathers  of  an  aged  ben  are  utilized.  The 
apringy  atlffbcBS  of  the  semi-horny  concavo- 
convex  fiber  renders  them  particularly  deeir- 
able.  They  are  fitted  with  glue  or  cement  to 
tbe  required  position,  and  last  as  long  aa  steel 
damper- springs.  The  motive  power  of  a  music- 
hoi  is  a  coiled  spring,  ranging  in  sice  from  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  drum  diameter  and  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  for  tbe  smallest  in- 
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itrnineDt,  to  flye  and  a  half  inohea  dram  diam-  Toice,  are  capable  of  prolonging  a  maaioal  not* 
eter  and  three  and  a  qnarter  ioobes  width  far  indefinitely ;  the  tiarp,  guitar,  piano,  etc.,  oau 
the  largest  An  additional  length  of  running  not,  and  nntil  recently  the  mnsio-box  eonld 
time  is  giTen  by  additional  Bprings,  boies  hav-  not.  In  order  to  remodj  the  matter  In  the 
ing  been  made  to  ran  aa  long  as  foar  and  a  caae  of  the  vibrating  teeth,  a  Beries  of  points 
half  honri  at  one  winding.  In  order  to  render  are  added  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  reqaisite 
boHB  notes,  a  leaden  weight  is  fixed  to  the  on-  teeth  are  repeated  as  many  times  as  required, 
der  ride  of  the  tooth  marked  for  the  reqaired  As  a  result  tlie  teeth  of  the  same  tone  are  con- 
tone.  A  cursory  eiBmination  of  tlie  notes  eecntively  and  rapidly  stmck,  the  tone  bob- 
irill  show  a  Byatematio  ganging  of  size  and  tained,  and  blended  with  its  companion-notea 
(hiokneea.  The  whole  is  laid  out  with  the  nt-  The  Instrnment  containing  this  improvement  ia 
most  raathematioal  precirion.  As  a  resnlt  of  styled  the  moTidclint.  In  the  style  known  aa 
the  nieety  of  oonstrnotion,  two  notes  side  by  the  forte-pumo  there  are  two  combs,  one  be- 
side, and  apparently  alike  in  eize,  oonstmc-  ing  loud,  the  otber  soft,  to  play  the  forte  and 
tion,  and  tone,  may  be  octaves  each  of  the  piano  parts,  llie  orgtmoeletde  is  a  deep-toned 
other.  The  latest  featnre  in  the  development  mandoline.  Its  tremolo,  instead  of  being  nsed 
of  the  capucities  of  the  finished  mitsio-Eioz  is  on  occasional  notes  or  in  the  treble  alone,  aa 
the  duplex  arrangement.  It  oonrists  of  a  set  in  the  mandoline,  is  need  throaghoat  the  base, 
of  double  cylinders  revolving  and  playing  to-  Of  coarse  it  reqnires  many  teeth,  and  for  six 
gether.  When  it  is  desired  to  play  a  selection,  airs  will  take  a  cylinder  at  least  seventeen 
as  from  an  opera  which  is  too  Ions  to  be  con-  inches  ]oDg.  The  orsanoeUidt  fieecU  has  in 
tuned  on  one  revolntion  of  a  ringle  cylinder,  addition  a  small  oomb  of  very  high  notes,  and 
the  shifting  to  a  new  set  of  pins  conld  not  be  derives  its  Dame  from  the  piocolo-flnte.  The 
oooomplishedwithont  an  awkward  panse.  To  harp-tit&er  ia  a  recent  attachment.  It  eon- 
obviate  this  interruption,  one  barrel  of  the  dn-  aists    of   paper 

plex  Ehifts  while  the  other  is  playing.    When     , is^^Sfi^^HH^H   i^f'^  ^"Q  held 

this  baa  been  accomplished,  and  the  first  is  [^^^^^^H^^^^^^^P   gently    against 

folly  under  way,  the  second  shifte,  and  the  two  ^^■•■Bj^^^^^^"^    the  teeth  of  the 

go  on  together.    By  this  method  moric  of  any  ihh™  muaamin             comb,  and  caoa- 

fength  can  be  enjoyed  without  any  of  the  die-  ing  the   peool- 

pleanng  effects  of  waiting  machinery.     Van-  tar  mnfflcd  sonnd  recognized  in  the  harp  and 

CUB  other  additions  and  moditlcBtionB  have  been  zither.    Its  addition  is  a  matter  of  taste.    A 

made  as  the  taste  or  ambition  of  the  makers  farther  variety  is  given  by  the  addition  of  bel- 

has  snggeated ;  and  bells,  drums,  and  castanets  lows  and  reeds  as  in  the  parlor  organ,  thos 

are  made  to  play  their  share,  according  to  the  approaching  nearer  to  orchestral  effects.     The 

style  of  music  desired.    In  the  earlier  history  more  the  instroment  is  added  to,  the  greMer 

of  the  instrnment^  it  was  the  oostom  to  have  most  l>e  its  size  and  conseqnently  its  expense. 

these  latter  featares  concealeii,  bnt   of   late  There  are  abont  thirty  styles,  some  sim|ue  and 

years  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  gronp  them  othere  extremely  complei. 

in  fall  view.     A  singular  improvement  in  the  Tht  leptater  Walth  made  by  a  Rnsdan  peas- 

pointing  of  the  cyiinder  gives  the  effect  of  a  ant  in  the  last  century  was  a  marvel  of  oon- 

snstuned  note.    It  is  called  the  trtmolo.    The  stmotion,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  mnae- 

organ,  vit^n,  hrssa  instnmients,  and  the  hnman  nm  at  St.  Petersbnrg.    It  is  no  larger  than  an 
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egg,  and,  while  it  contains  the  neoeasarj  works  a  small  room  devoted  to  a  large  revoMog  bar- 
for  a  repeater,  it  has  the  requisite  mechanism  rel  exactly  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the 
for  a  r^i^ous  scene.  There  is  a  representa-  mosic-boz,  but  at  what  date  it  was  first  intro- 
tion  of  the  tomb  of  Christ,  with  the  Roman  duced  in  place  of  the  fle:»h-and-blood  eariUon" 
sentinels  on  guard.  On  pressing  a  spring,  the  neur  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  most  cele- 
stone  is  rolled  away  from  the  month  of  the  brated  carillon  or  machine  chimes  in  the  world 
tomb,  the  sentinels  fall  down,  and  the  holy  are  in  the  Halles  or  market  tower  at  Bruges, 
women  enter  the  sepulchre.  Immediately  a  In  the  belfry  are  forty-eight  bells,  some  of 
solemn  chant  is  played,  and  its  muffled  sweet-  them  weighing  singly  six  tons.  They  are 
ness  gives  the  effect  of  its  coming  from  unseen  played  upon  every  quarter-hour  by  means  of 
depths.  At  its  conclusion  the  various  figures  an  immense  copper  cylinder  or  barrel,  oommu- 
retnrn  to  their  first  positions.  nioating  with  the  clock,  and  weighing  about 
CulIlM  er  Meduudcal  CIiIbm. — This  is  a  series  nine  tons.  Its  surface  is  pierced  by  80,500 
of  bells  fixed  to  a  frame  and  struck  by  ham-  sqaare  holes,  so  that  an  infinite  variety  of  airs 
mers  from  without  the  bell.  A  key-board  at-  may  be  set  upon  it  by  merely  shifting  the  iron 
tachment  is  usually  provided,  but,  owing  to  pegs  that  lift  the  hammer.  A  Latin  inscrip- 
the  fact  that  carillon-playing  is  a  matter  of  no  tion  indicates  that  this  machine  was  the  work 
small  physical  exertion,  it  is  usual  to  build  a  of  Antoine  de  Hondt  in  1743.  The  carillon 
clock-work  machinery  analogous  to  tiie  bar-  which  it  replaced  was  very  ancient,  but  wheth- 
rel-organ.  The  power  is  applied  by  means  of  er  played  by  man-power  or  mechanical  is 
a  heavy  weight  instead  of  a  crank  or  spring,  unknown.  The  finest  carillons  on  a  large 
The  barrel  is  pricked  for  various  tnnos,  gener-  scale  in  the  Continental  cities  are  one  at  Antr- 
ally  seven  or  eight,  a  change  being  effected  by  werp,  of  65  bells;  Malines,  44  bells;  Ghent, 
shifting  the  barrel  slightly.  The  pins  inserted  48  bells;  Toumay,  42  bells;  Boulers,  89  bells; 
in  the  pricked  spaces  of  the  barrel  come  in  and  Lou  vain.  40.  England  has  borrowed  the 
contact  at  the  proper  moment  with  levers  idea  of  carillon-ringing,  but  has  invented  and 
which  raise  the  nammers  and  release  them  to  applied  principles  that  surmount  most  of  the 
fall  upon  the  bell  at  the  moment  when  the  pin  difficulties  ana  drawbacks  of  the  Continental 
on  the  barrel  auits  the  lever.  The  application  machinery.  The  principle  on  which  the  im- 
of  this  principle  on  the  large  scale  necessary  provements  are  effected  is  the  introduction  of 
for  carillon-ringing  is  fraught  with  difficulties  arevolvingcam-wheel beneath eachlever which, 
which  the  rude  and  unscientific  system  still  continually  turning,  raises  the  lever  the  mo- 
prevalent  on  the  Continent  quite  fails  to  meet,  ment  the  hammer  has  struck  the  bell,  so  that 
The  trouble  lies  in  the  weight  to  be  overcome  the  latter  is  promptly  brought  into  position 
in  lifting  the  striking  hammer.  As  the  pins  on  again  for  strikmg,  and  the  action  of  the  pins  on 
the  barrel  have  to  take  this  whole  weight,  it  the  barrel,  instead  of  bein^  a  lifting  and  letting- 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  very  strong,  off  action,  is  merely  a  letting  off,  the  whole  of 
The  barrel  thus  becomes  so  cumbrous  and  the  lifting  being  dune  by  the  cam- wheels.  As 
expensive  an  affair  as  to  add  very  much  to  one  of  the  consequences,  the  same  note  can  be 
the  difficulties  of  arranging  a  liurge  cariUon-  struck  rapidly  in  succession  where  before  it 
machine.  In  machines  made  under  the  systems  was  impossible.  There  is  in  the  old  town  of 
of  the  past,  the  method  of  striking  the  note  did  Boston,  England,  a  carillon  of  forty-four  bells 
not  conduce  to  precise  accuracy  in  the  time  of  which  plays  twenty  eight  tunes;  about  twenty 
sounding,  and  correct  time  was  greatly  inter-  others  are  erected  in  churches  and  cathedrals 
fered  with.  This  was  caused  by  the  greater  in  Dublin,  Greenfield,  Oldham,  Worcester, 
resistance  offered  by  the  larger  hammers  while  Rochdale,  Reading,  Leek,  Slioreditch,  Hol- 
the  barrel  was  driven  by  the  same  uniform  worthy,  Hampstead,  etc.  The  town  hall  at 
weight  for  large  and  small.  The  word  eariUon  Manchester  has  one  of  twenty-one  bells;  and 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  quadriglioy  or  there  is  also  one  in  the  town  hall  at  Bradford, 
quadrille.  A  dreary  kind  of  dance-music,  of  Nearly  if  not  all  the  carillon  machinery  in 
which  many  specimens  still  survive,  seems  un-  Enirland  was  invented  and  bnilt  by  the  firm  of 
der  this  name  to  have  come  from  Italy,  and  Gillet  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  and  so  great 
been  widely  popular  throughout  Europe  in  the  have  been  the  improvements  under  their  hands 
sixteenth  century.  The  airs,  or  portions  of  that  a  machine  playing  eight  bells  needs  to  be 
them,  were  bummed,  or  whistled,  or  sung  on  only  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three 
all  possible  occasions — in  the  home,  on  the  feet  nine  inches  high.  The  music- barrel  is  ten 
street,  in  the  various  places  of  amusement ;  and  inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  inches  long: 
as  the  town  bells,  whether  in  the  cathedral  or  the  spikes  on  the  barrel  for  letting  off  the  heavi- 
the  market-house  belfry,  were  regarded  as  pop-  est  hammers  are  only  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
ular  institutions,  it  is  possible  and  even  highly  square.  When  we  compare  the  delicacy  of 
probable  that  the  quadriglio  was  the  first  kind  this  machinery,  which  usually  stands  under  a 
of  musical  tune  ever  arranged  for  a  peal  of  glass  case  and  looks  like  the  magnified  works 
bells — ^hence  the  name.  In  the  seventeenth  of  a  music-box,  with  the  pro<1igious  effects  it 
oentnry  carillons  were  found  in  all  the  princi-  produces,  we  can  not  help  feeling  convinced 
pal  towns  and  cities  in  the  Low  Countries.  Up  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  chime 
in  every  well-stored  belfry  in  Belgium  there  is  of  bells  will  be  fitted  with  this  beautiful  appa- 
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ratas,  to  the  exclnrion  of  unatenr  or  loediocre  an  orcbestrion  consistiDg  sole!;  of  flates,  and 
performere,  or  coarw  macbiner;.  H.  BlesBiog,  an  eminent  mnaioian  in  Gennanj, 
The  OrAMtrlM.  —  In  ontward  appearance  entered  the  lists  with  one  built  nnder  his  sa- 
thia  resembles  a  pipe-organ.  Instead  of  a  kej-  pervision,  both  following  the  Welte  model 
board,  or  banks  of  ke^s,  there  is  a  great  oyl-  The  efforts  of  bis  rivals  incited  Welte  to  re- 
inder,  or  ojlinders,  on  the  principle  of  the  mn-  newed  eiertion.  He  sought,  first,  to  enibod; 
Bio-box,  operated  bj  olook-work.  The  space  all  the  insCraments  of  the  orchestra ;  and,  sec- 
above  ancl  behind  the  ovlinden  is  filled  with  ond,  to  seonre  all  their  particular  cbaraoteris- 
trumpet8,  horns,  clarionets,  basBooiu,  oboes,  tic  qnalities  of  tone.  An  tnstrnmeiit  was  ei- 
flutes,  piccolos,  flageolets,  fifes,  bogles,  bant-  bibited  in  1849,  in  Oarlsrohe,  also  in  Frank- 
bo;s,  trombones,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  drams,  fort^on-the-Uain,  and  was  received  with  SDCb 
kettle,  bass,  and  snare.  The  artistic  gTonping  satisfoctdon  that  on  enormous  indastry  was  the 
of  the  variona  inatramenta  odds  greatly  to  the  result.  The  inatrnment  waa  run  by  weigbta  and 
general  appearance  of  the  orchestrion.  They  clock-vrork.  The  lower  section  was  devoted 
radiate  upwardand  outward,  the  month-pieoee  to  the  bellows,  of  which  there  were  several, 
being  hiilden  in  the  mechanism,  and  so  having  alt  worked  by  cranks  and  eccentrics.  Above 
the  appearance  of  a  fall  orchestra,  with  the  the  bellows  waa  the  great  chest,  with  its  dl- 
living  performers  hidden  from  view,  the  instru-  virions  and  subdivisions,  its  holes  and  valves 
men ts  only  being  visible.  The  drams  nsually  and  levers.  Like  lines  of  infantry  on  parade, 
ocoapy  a  position  in  the  npper  part  of  the  the  various  gronps  of  instrumenU  were  akill- 
works,  and  are  played  upon  by  levers  oper^,-  fully  arranged  in  their  appropriate  positiona. 
ing  the  dram-sticks.  So,  also,  by  a  lever  attach-  Between  them  and  the  bellows  was  the  large 
ment  one  cymbal  ia  atmck  against  its  mate;  pegged  cylinder,  extending  nearly  the  entire 
the  triangle  is  struck  by  a  bar  of  steel.    The  width  of  the  interior. 

wind-instnimenta  are  supplied  by  bellows  and  The  cylinders  contained  a  limHed  number  of 

operated  by  the  ojlinder-pegs  which  open  and  tnoe;,  and   were  removable  and  interchange- 


close  valves,  and  thug  act  on  the  pipes.    As  able.     On  account  of  tbe  space  required  for 

nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  meager  the  cylinder,  which  was  in  itself  a  somewhat 

historical  data  afforded,  the  beginnings  of  this  mammoth  affair,  a  departure  has  recently  been 

magnificent  instrament  are  to  be  fonnd,  like  made  by  M.  Gaily,  of  New  York,  in  subatitnt- 

many  other  works  of  musical  genius,  in  the  ing  in  place  of  the  large  cylinder  a  pnenmatic 

gloomy  depths  of  the  Black  Forest    M.  Welte,  action  and  a  narrow  perforated  mnsio-sheet. 

of  Voerenbach,  in  16S8,  is  said  to  have  bnilt  By  this  introduction  is  secured  not  only  the 

the  first.    The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  pegs  opportanity  for  a  more  extended  scale,  but  all 

on  the  carillon- cylinder  playing  the  bells.    A  t&e  posaibilitles  of  musical  expresnon.    It  ia 


substitution  of  pipes  for  bella  was  made,  and  said  that  Uodame  Adelina  Fatti  had,  at  bar 

the  anccess  of  the  venture  warranted  an  ad-  residence  in  South  Wales,  a  cylinder  orohea- 

vancement.    An  orchestrion  was  built  which  trion,  fonrteen  feet  high,  nine  feet  in  length, 

played  operatic  selections,  overtures,  etc..  In  with  a  corresponding  depth;    with  it  were 

coireottime,  with  crescendos  and  diminuendos,  eighty  cylinders,  which  required  an  addition 

It  immediately  attracted  attention.    As  one  of  to  her  house,  specially  built    Each  cylinder 

the  reanlte,  H.  Devrainville,  of  Paris,  produced  had  from   three  to  five  tunes,  thus  giving 
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h&  a  ohoioe  from  nearly  foar  hundred  se-  The  audience  was  puzzled,  and  became  soapi- 

leotions.  cioos,  especially  as  the  music  was  of  a  very  high 

The  Cnkm  CIsdL. — This  is  a  child  of  the  Black  order.  That  a  living  performer  was  concealed 
Forest,  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  last  cent-  was  the  universal  belief  until  an  examination 
nry.  It  is  a  little  clock  in  which  at  the  time  of  and  ezplauation  was  given.  When  it  became 
striking  the  hours  and  half-hours,  and  sometimes  apparent  that  the  rich  tones  of  the  flute  play- 
the  quarters,  a  door  opens,  the  figure  of  a  bird  ing  difficult  airs  were  the  result  of  mechanical 
appears,  opens  his  wings,  repeats  the  notes  of  action  only,  the  lookers-on  became  enthusias- 
a  cuckoo's  call  as  many  times  as  recjuired  for  tic  over  the  ingenuity  displayed.  There  were 
counting  the  requisite  hour,  and  disappears,  nine  pairs  of  bellows  blown  in  succession  by 
The  mechanism  consists  of  two  small  pipes,  the  rotation  of  a  steel  shaft.  This  in  turn  was 
generally  of  wood,  one  on  either  side  of  the  driven  by  clock-work.  Three  tubes  passed  up- 
interior  clock-works.  One  pipe  is  slightly  ward  through  the  body  and  terminated  in  res- 
longer  than  the  other,  thus  making  the  differ-  ervoirs  in  the  trunk ;  the  tongue  was  movable, 
ence  in  tone.  Connected  with  each  is  a  tiny  and  acted  as  a  valve ;  the  motions  of  the  fin- 
bellows.  When  the  stroke  is  to  be  given,  a  gers,  lips,  and  tongue  were  produced  by  means 
little  wire  apparatus  suddenly  opens  the  door,  of  a  revolving  cylinder.  There  were  fifteen 
pushes  out  the  bird,  and  at  the  same  time  lifts  levers  operating  on  the  barrel-organ  principle, 
its  wings  and  fills  both  of  the  bellows.  The  Of  these,  seven  controlled  the  fingers ;  three 
pipe  of  the  higher  note  is  then  sounded  first,  were  for  soft  and  swell  tones;  one  for  open- 
immediately  followed  by  the  second,  thus  giv-  ing  the  lips  and  one  for  closing  them ;  one 
ing  two  distinct  notes  without  blending.  There  pushed  the  lips  forward  and  one  drew  them 
is  just  enough  air  in  the  bellows  to  give  the  re-  back,  while  one  pushed  the  tongue  out  and 
quired  notes,  and,  when  they  are  given,  all  is  stopped  the  flute.  Its  list  of  tunes  was  limit- 
silent  until  it  is  time  for  the  stroke  of  the  next  ed,  bat  the  playing  was  equal  to  that  of  high- 
hour.  A  very  pretty  conceit  is  indulged  in  grade  performers.  Thia  was  followed  in  1741 
sometimes  by  having  a  quail  and  cuckoo  both,  by  YaUcanson's 

At  the  hour-stroke,  the  quail  appears  and  flageilei-Player,  which  was  of  similar  construo- 

sounds  four  calls.    Immediately  on  his  disap-  tion,  with  the  addition  of  a  tambourine.    One 

pearance,  the  cuckoo  steps  out  on  his  balcony  hand  was  devoted  to  each  instrument.     The 

and  in  his  usual  manner  gives  the  hour.    He  player  was  dressed  like  a  dancing  shepherd, 

does  not  appear  except  at  the  beginning  of  and  his  repertoire  of  music  embraced  about 

the  hour.  The  quail,  with  greater  interest  in  the  twenty  airs.    The  flageolet  had  but  three  holes, 

fleeting  moments,  calls  out  the  first  Quarter  by  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  human 

one  cry,  the  second  quarter  by  two,  ana  the  third  tongue  is  not  capable  of  giving  the  requisite 

by  three.    In  the  mechanism  each  bird  has  its  articulation  to  a  rapid  snccesisioD  of  notes,  but 

own  sound  tubes  or  pipes,  and  each  acts  inde-  generally  slurs  over  one  half  of  them,  the  inge- 

pendently  of  the  other.  nuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  in- 

BM-OrgiUi — These  are  small  boxes  with  a  strument  will  be  acknowledged  when  it  is 

limited  number  of  pipes  played  by  a  cylin-  learned  that  it  played  the  most  difficult  airfi 

der  set  with  pins  after  the  manner  of  a  music-  with  the  perfect  articulation  of  the  tongue  at 

box.    They  play  but  one  note  at  a  time,  and  every  note.    The  music  was  superior,  and  Vau- 

are  speciidly  designed  for  the  teaching  of  cana-  canson  became  celebrated  as  a  mechanician, 

ries,  bullfinches,  etc.   They,  too,  had  their  birth  The  Trupeter  was  the  handy-work  of  M&lzel. 

in  the  Black  Forest    The  pipes  are  of  wood.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  soldier  gorireously  ar- 

and  the  cylinders  are  set  with  tunes  especially  rayed,  and  plajring  a  number  of  French  and 

suited  to  the  bird  to  be  taught.  Austrian  marches.    It  was  exhibited  for  many 

He  Sligtag-Blrd. — Maillardet  invented  this,  years  in  Vienna,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 

He  produced  a  box  about  three  inches  long,  traveling  troupe,  where  it  rapidly  deteriorated. 

When  it  was  put  upon  a  table  the  lid  fiew  up,  Tlie  ClariMie^Fliyer,  made  by  Van  Oeckelen  in 

and  a  humming-bira  of  beautiful  plumage  start-  Holland  and  exhibited  in  New  York  in  1860, 

ed  from  its  nest,  fluttered  its  wings,  poised  it-  was  an  instrument  that  differed  very  materially 

self,  opened  its  bill,  and  delighted  its  hearers  in  construction  from  its  predecessors.    It  was 

with  four  different  kinds  of  most  beautiful  wound  up  by  a  clock  mechanism,  and  would 

warbling.     It  then  darted  down  into  its  nest,  move  its  head  and  eyes,  bow  to  the  audience, 

and  the  lid  closed.     The  moving  power  was  put  the  clarionet  to  its  mouth,  and  flnger  off 

springs,  and  the  duration  of  the  action  was  operatic  and  classical  selections  with  a  perfect 

four  minutes.  fury.    The  list  of  pieces  was  quite  large,  and 

The  Heehaiical  Flats. — In  1786  Vaucanson  ex-  on  the  whole  they  were  well  rendered, 

hibited  before  the  French  M^anU  the  figure  of  A  Midcal  Bed* — A  Bohemian  mechanic  built, 

a  man  five  and  a  half  feet  high.    It  stood  on  a  in  1858,  a  bed  that,  &«  soon  as  lain  upon,  began 

pedestal  four  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half  playing  airs  from  Auber,  and  lulled  the  occn- 

feet  top-surface.    The  figure  put  the  flute  to  pant  to  sleep  with  iEolian  sweetness.    At  the 

bis  lips,  puckered  them,  felt  of  the  flute-hole  hour  set  for  rising  it  changed  its  tactics,  and 

with  his  tongue,  and  played  with  his  fingers  in  thundered  forth  one  clashing  march  after  an- 

precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  human  being,  other  until  relieved  of  the  sleeper's  weight. 
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ii  Oipi  wiriM  by  Sudigfcti — In  the  last  dec-  With  a  floor-space  of  20  by  80  feet,  and  a 

ade  of  the  seventeenth  century  Cornelias  van  height  of  24,  it  contained  1,900  pipes.    There 

Drebble,  in  Holland,  produced  an  instrument  were  five  manuals,  a  principal  one  comprising 

that  in  all  appearance,  both  outward  and  in-  a  scale  of  five  octaves,  with  two  at  either  side, 

ward,   resembled   an  organ.     When   it   was  each  of  two  octaves,  thus  giving  a  key-board 

placed  in  the  sunlight  beautiful  symphonies  of  thirteen  octaves.     The  lowest  bass  note 

were  played  without  the  aid  of  human  hands,  came  from  a  pipe  24  feet  long,  with  a  28-inch 

A  shadow  thrown  across  would  produce  si-  aperture,  while  the  highest  tone  was  A  in  altis- 

lenoe  in  the  instrument.    Various  theories  re-  simo.    The  stops  numbered  45.    In  addition  to 

garding  rarefied  air,  inclosed  air,  etc.,  were  the  manual  arrangement  there  were  three  large 

indulged  in,  but  the  truth  seemed  to  be  of  a  straight-lined  cylinders,  such  as  were  used  on 

scientific  nature  so  profound,  that  it  has  only  the  Continent  for  carillons.    Each  was  two 

been  fully  recognized  by  recent  discoveries,  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  long,  and  each 

It  would  seem  that  heat  and  light  combined,  acted  on  a  distinct  part  of  the  instrument    To 

and  acting  on  delicate  metals  and  adjustments,  add  to  the  anticipated  din,  there  was  a  series 

were  the  actuating  principles.  of  spiral  lined  cylinders  for  additional  tones, 

The  Hand-OigaB,  called  also  the  barrel-organ,  as  well  as  tripping  movements.  In  the  revo- 
is  a  cubical  box  of  a  size  for  a  man  to  car-  lution  of  the  cylinders,  they  not  only  furnished 
ry  easily,  and  contains  a  pegged  barrel,  bel-  wind  to  the  pipes,  but  regulated  the  working 
lows,  and  pipes.  The  old  JPnritans  called  of  the  stops,  forming,  by  instantaneous  me- 
them  boxes  of  whistles  —  that  is,  they  were  chanical  action,  all  the  necessary  combinationa 
all  pipes,  but  many  of  them  might  with  equal  for  producing  the  various  gradations  of  power, 
propriety  be  called  boxes  of  JewVharps,  being  Its  construction  was  begun  in  1812,  and  con- 
all  reeds,  or  rather  vibrating  metal  tongues,  tinned  for  five  years,  with  a  total  cost  of  forty 
The  ordinary  street-organ  is  said  to  have  been  thousand  dollars.  The  tone  of  the  instrument 
first  made  by  a  builder  named  Bicks,  about  was  fine  and  the  sounds  were  grand  and  novel. 
1800.  Many  have  pipes  for  the  upper  notes  It  gave  imitations  of  the  flute,  oboe,  clarionet, 
and  metal  reeds  for  the  bass.  The  efiect  is  a  bassoon,  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  and  drums, 
succession  of  hoarse  brays  as  an  accompani-  The  principal  music  played  was  from  Mozart 
ment  to  a  soft  melody,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  and  Haydn,  but  the  mechanical  action  was 
duet  between  Titania  and  Bottom.  A  difiS-  deprecated  because  there  was  no  expression, 
culty  is,  that  instruments  with  pipes  and  reeds  no  life,  no  soul.  It  was  a  machine  of  grand 
are  constantly  getting  out  of  order.  The  va-  proportions,  entirely  unworthy  the  music.  Its 
rying  effects  of  heat  and  chill,  dryness  and  mechanical  powers  were  daily  exhibited  for 
moisture,  acting  on  the  differing  materials,  about  twenty* three  years,  when,  in  1840,  the 
prevents  their  accord.  As  a  result,  the  ma-  monstrosity  was  taken  down,  and  its  compo- 
chine  is  gifted  with  a  dolorous  howl,  and  a  nent  parts  employed  in  the  construction  of 
coin  is  gladly  given  to  get  rid  of  it.    Among  other  organs. 

some  of  the  Continental  nations.  Justice,  though  Pipe-Organs,  Beed-Orgais,  ud  PlaMSi — The  in- 
blind,  is  not  always  deaf.  In  some  of  the  6er-  ventions  and  improvements  made  in  this  class 
man  cities,  especially,  the  police  have  summary  of  instruments,  to  produce  music  from  them 
jurisdiction  in  offenses  musical,  and  are  em-  automatically  or  meohanically,  will,  on  a  slight 
powered  to  demand  a  certificate  with  which  examination,  be  found  to  group  themselves 
every  organ-grinder  is  bound  to  be  furnished,  nnder  seven  distinct  systems,  and  may  be  das- 
showing  the  date  of  the  last  tuning  of  his  in-  sified — 

strument.     If  he  perpetrate  false  harmony,        1.  A  board  provided  with  indentations  rep- 

and  his  certificate  be  run  out,  he  is  fined.  resenting  the  notes  of  music ;  these  indenta- 

llie  Haad-Bamw  Organ  and  tlie  Horse-Cart  Or-  tions  acting  upon  levers,  which  in  turn  oper- 
gaa  are  large  structures,  sometimes  vast,  and  ate  the  keys  of  a  musical  instrument.  This 
might  be  mistidcen  for  wild-beast  vans.  They  is  known  as  the  Morse  invention  of  1781. 
are  crammed  with  every  known  mechanical  2.  The  barrel  or  cylinder,  from  which  pro- 
contrivance  for  the  production  of  ear-stunning  ject  pins  or  pegs,  after  the  manner  of  the 
noises.  The  piercing  notes  of  fifes,  the  squall  music-box.  These  pins  open  valves  that  admit 
of  clarions,  the  coarse  bray  of  trumpets,  the  air  to  the  sounding  devices  as  the  cylinder  ro- 
snort  of  rugged  bassfoons,  the  unremitting  rattle  tates.  This  is  the  usual  construction  of  the 
of  a  dozen  or  more  deafening  drums,  the  clang  ordinary  street-organs  and  large  orchestrions, 
of  bells  firing  in  peals,  the  boom  of  gongs,  the  as  well  as  carillons. 

sepulchral  groans  of  a  bottomless  bass,  ore  a  8.  A  sheet  of  paper  or  other  material,  pro- 
few  of  the  components.  The  music  is  like  a  vided  with  slots  representing  the  notes  of 
volcanic  eruption,  and,  in  a  crowded  street,  music,  the  purpose  of  the  slots  being  for  the 
the  machines  become  monster  nuisances.  passage  of  air  to  operate  directly  the  reeds  or 

Tlie  ApellonlcoB. — This  was  the  name  given  to  pipes  of  a  musical  instrument.    To  this  class 

an  immense  piece  of  mechanism  that  attracted  belong  the  instruments  of  to-day  known  as 

attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cent-  mudoal  cabinet,  cabinetto,  orguinette,  auto- 

ury  in  England.    The  machine  was  of  mam-  phone,  dariona,  toumaphone,  aorephone,  and 

moth  proportions  and  required  six  performers,  melodia. 
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4.  A  Mriw  of  sniiill  lovers  or  fingers  oom- 
bmed  with  slotted  paper — the  levers  or  Bngers 
passing  through  the  apertarea  to  operate  di- 
rectly the  valve  of  an  organ,  or  to  strike  the 
notes  of  a  piano  or  otlier  instmment  where 
the  sonnd  is  obtained  bj  a  blow.  To  this  class 
may  be  raferred  the  organista,  harmooiam, 
oabinet  orguinette,  or^anina,  and  ariston. 

6.  A  ajstem  in  which  a  metallic  lia^r  or 
point  is  nsed  to  pass  throagU  the  slots  in  the 
mnaio-sheet  to  make  an  electrical  connection 
for  magnetically  or  pneumatically  performing 
on  a  musical  instrament. 

e.  The  addition  to  the  finger-levers  operated 
by  the  slots  of  the  moHic-sheet  or  tablet,  of 
meohaoical  connections  acting  opon  the  valves 
of  pneamatio  apparatus,  the  pneumatics  oper- 
nting  in  tarn  the  keys  of  the  instrument.  To 
this  class  belong  the  French  piaaista  an<l  the 
organiste-  mtesnique. 

7.  A  system  employing  a  narrow  mndo^heet 
with  either  very  small  perforations  or  slots,  for 
the  passage  of  air  directly  operating  peculiar 
sensitive  pneumatic  motors  without 

the  intervenuoQ  of  fingers.  It  em- 
braoee  pnenmatic  apparatus  wherein 
is  employed  the  principle  of  atmo- 
spheric connterpoLse,  and  a  system 
c^  appliances  for  obviating  mechani- 
cal efiects,  securing  eipreasioa,  an2 
prodncing  arljstic  music. 

Although  iuventors  and  mecha- 
nicians have  been  at  work  in  this 
department  of  mosic  for  many  years, 
progress  has  been  slow,  and  com- 
paratively little  advance  made  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centuir. 
Even  until  within  the  last  decade 
no  instrnment  of  this  kind  had  been 
made  of  sufficient  merit  to  attract  any  con- 


the  improvements  in  nrnaical  instruments  gen- 
erally. In  G«rmauy,  France,  and  England, 
orchestrions  and  hand-organs  bad  attained 


operation  was  by  clock-work,  together  with  a 
Jack  or  winch,  acting  on  levers.  The  beUowa 
were  worktd  by  either  the  feet  or  handa.  The 
inventor^B  desire  was  to  a&ord  a  means  lor 
producing  music  espooially  on  the  organ  for 
chorcb  service.  In  1842  Seytre,  of  Franoa, 
who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  pioneer  of  pre- 
paring muno  on  slotted  paper,  produced  an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  Kqnare  box,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  a  disk  of  puMr,  carefully 
ruled  with  radii  from  center  to  cironmferenoe, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  There  were  also 
concentric  circles  intersecting  the  radii  and 
forming  a  scale.  There  oould  be  bat  one  tone 
to  a  disk,  and  it  was  began  and  ended  in  one 
turning  of  the  sheet.  On  the  circles  in  the 
disk  were  cat  slots  differing  in  length  and  rep- 
resenting the  not«a  of  music.  When  the  disk 
revolved  the  slots  either  acted  upon  levers 
for  operating  the  valvea  of  the  sounding  de- 
vices, or  served  for  the  passaM  of  air  to  pro- 
duce the  tone  directly.  In  Uie  latter  case  the 
uncut  portions  of  the  disk  acted  as  a  cat-o0. 


considerable    dt 


'TS 


of    excellence,    hut  the 


In  the  specification  referring  to  the  Seytre 
instrument  is  siso  shown  and  described  the 
slotted  sheet  in  the  form  of  an  endless  belt 
stretched  over  two  cyltoders,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  musio-cheaL  The  belt  of  slotted 
paper  was  drawn  forward  by  meana  of  pegs 


great  weight  and  size  of  the  cylinders  either 
necessitated  a  limited  range  of  music  or  ren- 
dered them  nnSt  for  any  place  other  than 
public  halls  or  places  of  like  large  dimen- 
sions. Inasmoohaa  there  are  no  patent-laws  in 
Switzerland,  and  never  have  been,  bnt  al!  In- 
ventiona  are  for  the  common  good,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  official  or  even  authentic 
proofs  of  the  early  history  of  muncal  mechan- 
los.  The  famous  Swiss  wacchas  were  world- 
wide in  their  celebrity,  but  the  varioas  invent- 
ors never  enjoyed  any  royalty  under  Swiss 
law.  We  can  trace  them,  with  the  oackoo- 
cloak  and  bird-organ,  the  orcliestrion,  mnsical 
birds  and  boiea,  and  works  of  a  similar  hiod, 
to  the  Swiss  moantains  and  the  Black  Forest, 
but  there  we  mnat  stop. 

In  1T8I  Jnitinian  Morse  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don a  pricked  or  grooved  board,  repreaeniing 
the  dinerent  notes  of  mosio.    His  method  <rf 


in  the  ends  of  the  cylinders,  which  ; 
through  small  holes  in  the  tnargins  of  llie 
belt.  In  IB4T  Alexander  Baiu,  of  Scotland, 
obtuned  a  patent  for  the  farther  application 
of  a  sheet  of  slollad  paper  or  other  flexible 
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material  applied  as  a  moving  valve  to  reed  or-  tbe  slot,  to  produce  the  tone.  Another  atep  in 
gons  or  hsrnioDiQms.  The  paper  vaa  drawn  tbe  steady  adTancement  of  the  mechanical  mo- 
over  a  mnsic-cheBt  having  a  carved  upper  snr-  aioal  appliances  wae  by  Pape,  of  France,  in 
face,  in  which  were  tbe  chamhers  for  the  reeda.  1861.  Hie  inetrnment  oontalned  two  penna- 
The  sontid  waa  produced  by  the  air  pasdng  nent  cylinders.  Tbe  slotted  mnsio-sheet  passed 
throDgh  the  openings  of  the  paper  as  it  roovea  from  one  cylinder  to  tbe  other  over  a  third 
across.  The  sheet  was  directed  in  its  conrsa  'cylinder,  in  which  were  sockets  containing 
movable  pins.  These  pine  were  throst  ont  by 
means  of  springs  acting  behind  them  throogh 
tbe  slots,  whenever  sach  came  in  their  course. 
Tbe  pins  thns  followed,  in  their  arrangement 
and  rearrangement  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  cylinder, 
the  order  of  tlio  slots  that  represented  the 
notes  of  tbe  masic.  His  system  may  he  beet 
desoribed  as  a  combination  of  tbe  slotted 
mnsic-sbeet  and  the  pinned  barrel.  Since  the 
time  of  these  varions  ezperiment-i  and  diacov- 
eries,  namerous  inventors  in  Knropo  and 
America  have  taken  ap  tbe  idea  and  grafted 
improvements  npon  it  in  many  directioDS. 
Most  of  the  advancements  and  improvements 
are,  however,  the  reenlt  and  growth  of  either 
one  of  two  conceptions,  to  wit,  a  moving  sheet 
lATB  .t.Tni.irei.^m«1^rteel;  Bj^tacllnder;  C,  ^f  q^^h^j^  material,  slotted  to  act  (a)  as  a  dj- 
'    '  reot  valve  to  sounding  devices,  as  shown  in  tbe 

over  the  reed-cbeat  by  two  pairs  of  rolls,  one  many  styles  of  orgninettes  generally  presented 
OD  either  side  of  tbe  chest,  tbe  sheet  being  to  the  pnblio ;  or  (i)  as  a  means  of  operadng 
drawn  between.  This  ingenions  experimenter  flogers  or  levers  to  act  on  valves.  Fonrneani. 
was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  application  of  eleo-  of  France,  in  1868  or  earlier,  produced  and 
trioal  devices  to  operate  the  valves  or  keys  exhibited  a  mechanism  for  playing  the  piano 
by  means  of  the  slotted  paper,  making  and  and  hannoninm.  It  was  operated  by  a  slotted 
breakingtheoomiectionsoftbecircait.  Obarlea  mnsic-sheet,  or  a  aeries  of  folding  tablets.  The 
alots  acted  npon  fingers  or  levers  which 
I  were  connected  by  means  of  wires  to 

tbe  leveraof  operating  valves  of  a  pnen- 
matio  action,  the  pneumatics  in  tnm 
operating  other  levers  which  acted 
upon  the  keys  of  the  instrument  In 
1887  George  Vanduien  nsed  a  slotted 
belt  dmilar  to  that  invented  by  Seytre 
in  1842.  He  applied  to  this  belt  finger- 
levers  to  operate  valves  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Focmeaux's  pat«nt  of 
1868,  The  principal  difference  between 
him  and  Fonrneani  was  in  tbe  form  of 
tbe  pneumatics  which  were  operated  by 
the  finger-levers  and  valves. 
11  ■■  Until  1876  no  great  degree  of  popn- 

" J_(    larity  had  been  enjoyed,  orsaleattaiDed. 

'  by  masical  instmrnents  of  this  Icind  in 
America,  bnt  it  would  appear  that  the 
opportnnity  afforded  skilled  mechanics 
and  inventors  to  gather  at  tbe  Centen- 
nial Exposition  and  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  and  a  comparison  with  one  another's 
work  and  ideas,  was  to  become  the 
starting  point  of  a  new  era  of  progress. 
Among  these  exhibits  was  an  electric 
orgsn  msde  by  Henry  Scbmoele.  of 
Philadelphia ;  also  a  French  pianiste. 
One  of  the  pecoliarities  of  the  Schmoele 
Dawson,  of  England,  in  1648  used  a  mnsic-  mechanism  was  the  ase  of  a  music-sheet  of 
sheet  similar  to  those  of  Seytre  and  Bain,  double  width.  Tbe  slots  for  the  music,  which 
with  the  difference  that  ho  drew  the  sheet  be-  would  ordinarily  ocenpy  only  one  half  the 
tween  the  air-chest  and  tbe  pipes  of  tbe  org^an,  entire  width  of  the  sheet,  but  wonid  be  very 
the  air  pasmng  from  one  to  tbe  other,  tbroogb    long  and  therefore  liable  to  deatmction,  were 
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dlTi(l«d.  Half  the  length  of  «  slot  wu  cat 
in  fa^  of  the  (lonble  sheet  and  ihe  remain- 
der in  the  other  half.  Two  sets  of  electric 
OMUiMtiona  were  naed,  one  aet  beginning  ihe 
aotea  and  the  other  eec  comptediig  them.  In 
the  tame  year  Nuwmon  K.  Marebraan,  of  New 
York,  experimented  with  paper  as  a  valve, 
and,  with  no  knowledge  of  previous  attempts 


in  the  same  line  of  InTention,  produced  an  in- 
strninent  built  on  the  Bain  principle.  A  eimi- 
lar  inatrnment  was  patented  bj  E,  P.  Need- 
ham  in  IB77,  bnt,  through  the  intervention 
of  HasonJ.  Uattbews,  of  Boston,  who  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  Marghman  as  the  real 
proprietor,  all  differences  were  a^uated,  and 
all  parties  received  sabstantisl  benefits.  The 
tnatmrneDtB  produced  bee  sine  immodiatelj 
popnlor.  Uattbews  applied  the  name  of  or- 
gnlnette,  a  oompnny  was  formed,  and  the 
manafactore  waa  began.  Needham  also  made 
lostramentx.  One  was  called  the  maaical  cabi- 
net. It  contained  thirty-nine  notes— a  greater 
namber  than  the  orgainette.  Uatthewa  fol- 
lowed this  with  another  iostrument,  the  cabi- 
net orguinette,  which  plated  more  than  one  set 
of  reeds,  and  all  were  popular.  In  the  mean 
time  other  inventive  minds  were  at  work.  Im- 
provements in  mechanical  appliances,  novelty 
in  design,  and  Hniah  andrearaed  of  in  the  ear- 
lier daj»  of  automatic  masic,  were  indulged  in 
to  a  lavish  extent.  As  a  result,  the  common 
organ  or  piano  has  developed  into  inatniments 
capable  of  supplying  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment to  those  nntroined  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  manual  key-board,  aud  also  affording 
the  skilled  and  imaginative  musician  a  medium 
through  which  he  may  embody  bis  fancies  and 
Inxariate  in  harmonies  hitherto  unattempted. 
ne  OtgalMtte  consists  of  a  box  containing 


On  litlinf^  ttie  lid  there  is  to  be  seen  a  sheet  of 
paper  thickly  perforated  with  slots  ranging 
from  nearly  three  eighths  of  an  inch  square  tu 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  by  two,  three, 
or  fonr  laohea  in  length.    The  sheet  is  guided 


h;  rollers.  Jost  under  the  middle  of  the  paper 
is  the  reed-oheet,  with  its  series  of  openings 
pressed  npon  by  toe  paper.  On  the  turning  of 
a  handle  the  paper  ia  drawn  through.  As  each 
aperture  in  the  sheet  passes  over  its  allotted 
reed  in  the  aoond-ohest,  the  working  bellows 
exhanat  the  air  through  the  reed,  and  the  ap- 
propriate soand  or  tone  ia  given.  The  length 
of  the  toce  depends  entirely  un  the  length  of 
the  Blot  in  the  paper,  and  the  nncut  portion  of 
the  paper  shots  off  the  aoond  i^om  that  par- 
tioaUr  reed.  There  ia  a  lid,  on  the  principle 
of  the  lid  used  to  give  the  ordinary  organ- 
Bwell,  controlled  by  ttie  operator's  left  hand. 

ne  IMphiM  waa  the  work  of  Henry  B.  Hor- 
ton,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y .  A  mnsic-cheet,  with  its 
reeds  and  the  paper  paanng  over,  waa  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  Inst^d  of  being  drawn  over  a 
curved  surface,  the  paper  went  in  a  straight  line 
from  end  lo  end,  and,  when  its  journey  was 
done,  it  could  be  fed  in  again.  The  sheet  was 
fed  by  the  action  of  a  rrtohet  operated  by  the 
movement  of  the  bellows,  which,  in  the  small 
instrument,  were  squeexed  by  the  hand ;  in  the 
larger,  by  pedal-movement. 

IV  IiriMl  ObHmI  of  Needham  was  at  first 
a  narrow  case  about  two  feet  wide  and  four 
faet  high.  Inoloaing  the  bellows  end  music- 
oheet  and  stretched  over  two  rollers,  one  at 
either  end  of  the  interior,  was  an  endless  belt 
of  slotted  paper.  There  could  be  but  one  tune 
to  a  belt,  ana  when  it  was  required  to  play  a 
new  tune,  it  necessitated  the  removal  of  veri- 
ona  oomplei  features  in  the  mechaniam,  the 
adjaatment  of  a  new  bell,  and  restoration  of 
the  parts.  As  a  link  in  the  evolution  of  me- 
chanical mumc  it  occupied  an  important  place; 
but  an  improvement,  suggested  soon,  caused  its 
manufacture  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  better  in- 
strament  of  the  same  name,  with  rolls,  was 
Bubstitoted. 

Ita  GaHwt  OrgilMtte^The  success  of  the 
orgninette  paved  the  way  for  a  larger  inatrn- 
ment.  One  was  made  of  cabinet  »ize,  with 
foot-pedalsforproduciufc  the  wind,  and  a  crank 
for  moving  ttie  music-abeet.  Finger-levers 
were  employed  ia  connection  with  the  music- 
sheet  for  operating  the  valves.  The  method 
employed  was  a  partial  reproduction  of  the 
Beytre  system  of  1B42,  bnt  in  maoy  respects  a 
great  improvement.  The  finger-levers  were 
forced  through  the  slots  in  the  paper  by  means 
of  springs,  which  overcame  oppositely  acting 
valve-springs.  This  arrangement  of  teversand 
springs  favored  very  much  the  slotted  sheet,  so 
that  a  comparatively  thin  paper  conld  be  uaed 
without  injury.  It  also  favored  the  nse  of 
larger  valvea,  which  could  anpply  wind  for  more 
than  one  set  of  reeds.  In  addition  to  the  crank, 
which  was  operated  by  the  right  hand,  was  a 
lever  to  be  controlled  by  the  left.  By  it  the 
operator  of  the  instmroent  could  produce  a 
swell  at  pleasure.  The  action  of  the  instra- 
ment  was  prompt,  full,  and  clear. 

The  BsMtphiat  is  another  name  for  the  Or- 
HUti  portativt  dt  n(«,  of  Paris.    It  is  simply 
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a  Btreet-organ  with  the  internal  ooDBtruotion  na,  serapbone,  and  tonraaphone.     Some  of 

of  slotted  paper,  instead  of  the  old-time  barrel  these  names  are  barelj  more  than  trade-marks, 

and  pegs.    It  is  far  superior  to  the  one  of  older  EipicolM.  —  True  mosio   consists    of   two 

date,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  get  ont  of  order.  parts,  sound  and  soul.    Sound  is  merely  the 

The  OifaiMa^HanMBtuk — This  instrument,  bodj,  expression  the  soul.    It  is  to  be  noted 

in  addition  to  the  usual  key-board,  has  an  end-  that  in  orchestral  music  there  is  greater  room 

less  band  of  slotted  cards  passing  over  a  mu-  for  the  display  of  the  emotions  as  delineated 

sic-chest  in  the  section  above  the  key-board,  by  the  soul  of  music  than  in  any  other  form. 

The  performer  is  enabled  to  use  the  manual  Ais  an  instance,  in  a  full  orchestra  the  number 

with  his  fingers,  and  work  the  automatic  part  of  instruments  is  so  great,  and  each  possessed 

by  the  pedal-movement.    It  is  a  French  inven-  of  such  distinctive  peculi^ties,  that,  be^n- 

tlon,  and  is  simply  a  combination  enabling  the  ning  with  any  one  that  suits  the  pleasure, 

performer  to  assist  the  mechanical  part  at  his  there  can  be  an  accumulated  growth  of  vary- 

Eleasure.    The  top  of  the  instrument  is  readily  ing  combinations  that  will  embrace  the  whole 

f ted,  but  nothing  can  be  seen  except  the  mov-  range  of  musical  thought.    The  soft  flute-note 

ing  of  the  slotted  paper.  is  suggestive  of  tranquillity ;  as  the  ear  becomes 

The  Harmwlm  k  Cyifaidre  et  Ctovtort — This  accustomed  to  the  sound,  there  floats  up  a 

is  an  ordinary  harmonium,  with  a  music-box  seeming  echo,  which  grows  on  the  senses  as 

cylinder  under  the  key-board.    The  pegs  of  the  tone  of  the  flageolet  is  recognized;  the 

the  cylinder  operate  on  hooks,  which  pull  the  almost  human  voice  of  the  violin  expresses  the 

keys  down  from  the  under  side,  while  the  air  sentiment  more  vividly.    The  increase  of  tone 

is  supplied  by  pedals  worked  by  the  feet.    The  is  suggestive  of  a  climax.    Another  instrument 

performer  can  use  the  key-board  at  pleasure,  adds  its  tone,  and  still  another,  to  the  increajs- 

but  the  cylinder  is  of  necessity  linuted  to  a  ing  sounds ;  each  additional  instrument  seems 

small  number  of  tunes.  to  wake  some  inhabitant  of  the  air  heretofore 

The  AHaa  Organ  is  an  instrument  that  dif-  silent,  and  he  leaps  forth  to  add  his  quota  to 

fers  from  the  organista-harmonium  principally  the  growing  chorus ;  the  piercing  fife  is  heard, 

in  substituting  the  slotted-paper  system  for  the  piccolo  is  its  rival;  clarionets,  horns,  oboes, 

the  slotted  cards.    An  advantage  is  that  paper  bassoons,  join  the  ranks,  and  the  harmonious 

rolls  are  more  readily  interchangeable.    The  blending  of  the  sounds,  each  moment  growing 

convenience  of  both  instruments  consists  in  mightier,  arouses  the  deepest  interest.    The 

the  opportunity  of  the  performer  to  play  his  ever- increasing  wave  of  sound  has  summoned 

own  rendering  of  the  tune  in  addition  to  the  new  forces ;  a  rattling,  as  of  hail  on  echoing 

music  as  rendered  by  the  prepared  sheet.  rocks,  is  suggestive  of  the  approaching  climax ; 

teall   PsiiintlMfl.  —  The   inventions  of  M.  interspersed  are  the  silvery  strokes  of  the  tri- 

Gally,  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  im-  angle ;  the  great  drum  gives  out  its  boom,  and 

provements  in  automatic  music,  consist  of  a  drums,  cymbals,  trumpets,  horns,  fifes,  and  bn- 

gystem  reducing  the  large  and  cumbrous  sheets  gles  pour  out  a  volume  of  sound,  which,  when 

to  the  minimum  of  size  and  convenience,  and  it  can  rise  no  higher,  bursts  in  one  harmonious 

substituting  an  extremely  small,  round  perfora-  flood  and  leaves  the  hearer  spell- bound.    The 

tion  for  the  large,  square-cornered  slot.    The  whole  action,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  under 

reduction  is  in  the  proportion  represented  by  the  control  of  and  guided  by  the  Mton  of  the 

the  following  notes,  the  single  round  being  .orchestral  leader.    Such  a  growth,  reaching 

Rucb  a.  climax,  is  not  possible  in  any  but  orches- 
tral music.  The  organist  can  get  some  approach 
to  it,  provided,  while  he  plays,  a  skilled  at- 
tendant or  two  can  manage  the  stops ;  but  his 
instrument  dues  not  possess  all  the  capabilidea 
of  an  orchestra,  and  he  must  fall  short.  The 
violinist  does  it  on  a  limited  scale.    The  violin 

equal  to  the  short  square,  and  the  six  group  is  recognized  as  possessing  in  greater  degree 

being  equal  to  the  long  square.    The  system  than  any  other  one  instrument  the  power  of 

also  includes  winding  the  perforated  paper  on  portraying  the  passions.     In  the  hands  of  a 

interchangeable  and  adjustable  spools,  and  an  skilled  perfonner  it  can  depict  every  range  of 

apparatus  for  quickly  rewinding  the  sheet,  at  thought  and  feeling.    In  the  case  of  the  or- 

the  end  of  the  tune,  on  its  original  spool.  cbestra,  which  gives  us  the  highest  degree  of 

Various  differing  features  in  the  construe-  expression,  the  true  musician  is  not  any  one 

tion  of  instniments  built  on  the  principle  of  or  all  of  the  performers  on  the  instruments, 

using  a  slotted  or  perforated  sheet  have  given  but  the  leader  who,  by  the  use  of  all  these 

rise  to  names  suited  to  the  fancy  of  the  manu-  many  means,  produces  such  musical  effects  as 

facturer  or  originator.    As  a  result  we  have,  express  his  interpretation  of  the  composer's 

in  addition  to  those  described,  the  ^olian  cabi-  thought  and  feeling.    The  measure  of  his  snc- 

net,  aurophone,  cabinetto,  celestina,  clariona,  cess  is  the  extent  to  which  he  leads  his  audi- 

dulciphone,  barmonette,  metodia,  mandolina,  ence  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  composer  as 

musical  casket,  musical  boudoir-stand,  musical  he  himself  nas  interpreted  it     We  call   it 

table,  orchestral  cabinet,  orohestrina,  organi-  expression,  and  until  a  very  recent  period  it 
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was  a  thing  almost  uDknown  in  aotomatic    resenting  the  notes  of  music,  for  ucting  upon 
music.  the  stops,  swells,  and  other  expression  devices 

In  1878  Prof.  M.  Gallj  took  out  the  first  of  of  the  mstrument. 
A  series  of  patents  that  had  for  their  object 
the  controlling  of  tones  bj  pneumatic  appli- 
ances to  produce  expression.  As  a  resalt  of 
these  improvements,  there  are,  in  the  music- 
sheet  in  which  a  succession  of  small  perfora- 
tions produces  a  continuous  tone,  eight  distinct 
features  in  construction,  which  may  be  best 
described  as  follows :  (a)  A  consecutive  series 
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of  perforations  at  eqnal  dlHtances  the  one 
from  the  other,  their  uniformity  as  to  position 
producing  a  uniformity  of  tone.  (5)  A  cutting 
out  of  the  section  between  the  perforations  of 
a  short  note  for  producing  staccato  effects. 
(e)  The  cutting  out  of  the  section  between  the 
leading  perforations  of  a  longer  note  for  pro- 
ducing explosive  effects,  (d)  The  elongation 
of  a  note  or  notes  less  than  the  addition  of  a 
complete  perforation  by  elongating  one  of  the 
apertures  for  producing  arpeggio  chords,    (e) 


MUnO  BOU* 


Following  the  leading  perforation  of  a  note 
with  a  succession  of  perforations  of  less  diame- 
ter, thus  increasing  the  width  of  the  uncut  sec- 
tions, for  producing  tremolo  effects.  (/)  Very 
small  perforations  elongated  transversely  for 
use  in  trills  and  comet- tonguing.  (g)  Lines  of 
perforations  in  the  sheet  oUier  than  those  rep- 


ATMoaPHSMO  ooimmuponi  Aovioir.  19n-*80.— A,  alr- 
chect;  B,  maaic-iheet ;  a,  pneamatlc  motor;  «,soaod- 
ing-Tslre. 

Hm  OrdNitriM.— This,  invented  by  M.  Gall j, 
is  constracted  on  the  principles  named  in  para* 
graph  7  of  the  previous  classification  (p.  015). 
The  operation  of  the  instrument  is  produced 
bj  air  in  very  small  quantity  passing  through 
the  perforations  of  the  music-sheet  to  act  di- 
rectly upon  sensitive  pneumatic  motors.  These 
motors  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  have  no 
valves  to  impede  the  quickness  of  their  action. 
In  this  respect  they  are  a  radical  departure 
from  other  known  devices.  The  rapidity  of 
the  pneumatic  action  permits  the  performing 
of  everj  kind  of  music  from  the  solemn  tread 
of  the  organ  to  the  most  rapid  piano  trills. 
The  instrument  is  made  in  all  sizes  from  that 
of  a  mantel -clock  to  the  largest  church - 
ornin. 

The  combination  orchestrone,  like  some  of 
the  older  French  instruments,  such  as  the 
organista  harmonium,  the  ?uirm<mium  d  eylifi' 
dre  et  clatUr^  and  the  modem  iEolian  organ,  is 
constructed  and  arranged  to  be  played  either 
manually  or  automatioally.  It  has,  however, 
in  addition,  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing automatically  the  expression  of  Uie  mu- 
aio.  This  is  done  directly  from  the  perforated 
music- sheet,  in  which  not  only  the  notes  of 
the  music  but  also  the  expression  is  prepared. 
This  adapts  the  instrument,  when  played  me- 
chanically, to  produce  artistic,  expressive  music 
even  when  operated  by  a  person  having  no 
musical  taste  or  skill  This  mstrument  is  fur- 
ther provided  with  a  device  for  shutting  off 
the  expression  from  the  music-sheet,  and  a  few 
small  expression-keys,  which  are  represented  in 
the  illustration  Optional  Expression  on  either 
side  of  the  music-roll  chamoer,  by  means  of 
which  a  person  having  musical  taste  but  with- 
out any  acquaintance  with  the  note  key -board 
can  give  to  the  music,  while  the  notes  are  be- 
ing played  automatically,  any  kind  of  expres- 
sion he  desires.  This  is  intended  to  enable  a 
person,  by  practice  on  a  few  simple  finger-keys, 
quickly  learned,  to  become  a  cultivated  and  ex- 
pert musician  without  the  drudgery  of  learning 
and  manipulating  the  key-board  for  the  notes. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  is  a  mo- 
tor for  the  music-sheet,  which  has  in  its  eon- 
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straotion  a  metronome  goTeraor,  by  meaon  of 
wbjob  tlie  motor  can  be  set  to  any  exact  me- 
tronome time,  or  the  time  varied  at  tlie  will 
of  the  performer. 


■eAaDlnl  Flaaw. — These  are  nsoall;  ap- 
rit;bt,  with  the  Btringa  atrack  by  Uttle  ham- 
mers acted  upoD  by  a  pef^ged  cyliniler  of  mi' 
aic-box  GOngtractioD.  When  the  inBtrament 
new  nnd  io  ((ood  tone,  theoanie  i«nppro|>riat 
When  mounted  od  wheela  and  oot  of  order,  i 
it  is  very  Boon  aura  to  be,  it  readily  dcgcne 
ates  into  the  common  street  piano. 

Tbe  PLnlsU  is  an  appeodage  to  a  piano.  Ui 
der  the  name  pianista  it  is  a  French  invention, 
altbonf?h  it  had  a  predecessor  in  the  lb: 
an  automaton.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eent- 
ory,  Maillardel,  a  Swiss  mechanic,  eihihi ted  the 
figure  of  a  lady  seated  at  a  piano.  By  means  of 
akillfnUy  arrani^ed  machinery,  the  lady  wonid 
bow  and  look  around  over  ber  audieoce,  while 
with  heaving  boaom  ahe  rattled  off  airs  and 


operas  to  the  nnmber  of  eieht«en  from  her 
finger-ends  on  the  piano  tey-board.     The  lim- 
ited action  often  mechanical  fingers  yielded  of 
necesuty  to  the  improvement  of  a  finger  for 
every  key,  and  the  pianista  was  the  result  It 
consisted  of  a  small  cabinet  case  of  a  length 
aod  height  snfficient  to  stand  op  to  any 
piano  key-board.     It  contained  a  cylinder 
and  tablets  of  slotted  paper  passing  in  con- 
secutive order  over  it,  each  tablet  dropping 
down  when  finished,  to  give  place  to  its  fel- 
low.    The  slots  acted  npon  levers,  which 
controlled  little  hammers  extending  beyond 
the  cabinet  and  resting  lightly  on  tbe  keys 
of  the  piano.     By  tbe  taming  of  the  cranb 
and  consequent  moving  of  the  paper,  the 
keys  were  played  on  as  by  band.    For  a  me- 
chanical ooDstruction  it  merited  praise,  hat 
the  eipreseion  that  comes  from  the  toDch  of 
a  skilled  performer,  and  is  the  very  life  and 
soal  of  all  masic,  was  wanting.     There  was 
simply  B  anccession  of  blows  on  tlie  keys,  and 
altboQgh  it  was  more  elegantly  conatmcted. 
it  was  but  a  trifle  better  than  its  cousin  the 
street  piano.     The  credit  of  this  invention  is 
given  to  M.  Fonmeaui,  of  France,  in  letters 
patent,  1868.    In  1652  Gauntlet,  of  England, 
exhibited  an  apparatos  whereby  the  power  was 
applied  by  electricity,  but  otherwise  tbe  instru- 
ment remained  unchanged. 

Ite  Ptudat— In  1860  M.  Gaily  conatmejed 
an  instmment  which  he  called  the  pianist 
It  is  a  departure  from  the  French  system,  in 
that  it  secures  the  needed  expression.  A  se- 
ries of  automatic  playing-fingers  is  constructed, 
one  finger  for  each  key  of  the  piano.  The 
striking  portion    of  the  finger,  which  oorre- 
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qkonda  to  the  flngera  of  the  hand  of  a  madcian,  inventioD  is  applied  either  to  operate  directly 

la  hung  on  a  pivot.     The  anrtace  of  the  finger  is  npon  the  Boger-keja  of  the  piano,  or  within 

eooentrioali;  carved  aad  is  covered  with  mate-  the  piano,  forming  a  part  of  the  action.    In  the 

rial  of  varjing  densitj,  ranging  from  the  soft-  former  case  the  inetrament  is  Q»ed  m  mi  attaoh- 

DMSof  thehnman  Sn^r-ball  to  the  hardneaaof  mentto  the  key-lmard,  which 


Tbadotled  UiiM  ibnirdunniit  poUtlon*  of  tba  pKLTlng-ancu  ooncfpoodliw  to  itptm  of  tooeh  ud  too*  Isdlotod. 

N 

UTMIUL-BMK  TiXlTIOV.    A  decision  was  than  is  aseessed  opon  other  moneyed  ouoitttl  hi 

given  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Oonrt  in  the  hands  of  individaal  citizens."    In  Sohayl- 

Maroh,  1880,  which  has  an  important  hearing  kill  Oonnty,  Pa.,  while  Dational-bank  shares 

onState  taxation  of  national-bank  shares.  The  were  taxed,  the  law  exempted  from  county 

Cnnrt  held  that  the  taxation  of  snch  shares  taxation— (1)  bonds  or  certificates  of  loan  i»- 

by  State  anthority  is  illegal  when  other  mon-  sued  by  any  railroal  company  incorporated  by 

eyed  capital  to  a  material  extent  is  exempt.    In  the  State ;  (2)  shsres  of  stock  in  the  hands  of 


the  oonrse  of  the  year,  syndicates  of  national  stockholders  of  any  institotion  or  company  of 
banks  were  formed  in  New  York,  Massachn-  the  State  which,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  ia 
sett«,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  elsewhere,  to  liable  to  pay  a  tax  into  the  State  treasury 
tMt  the  legality  of  the  existing  systems  oi  under  the  act  of  186B ;  (8)  mortgages,  jndg- 
taling  their  shares.  Shonld  these  saita  prove  ments,  and  recogniainoes  of  every  kind ;  (4) 
sDCoessfdl,  the  result  must  be  to  work  very  moneys  due  or  owing  npon  articles  of  agree- 
radical  changes  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation,  ment  for  the  sale  of  real  estate ;  (6)  all  loans, 
The  qaestion  arises  nnder  section  5SI9  of  the  however  made  by  corporations,  which  are  tax- 
Revised  Statntos  of  the  United  States,  which  able  for  State  p^rpoBe^  when  snch  oorpon^ 
declares  that  Stat«  or  locsl  taxation  of  nation-  tions  pay  into  the  State  treasary  the  reqDired 
al-baok  ibares  "  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  tax  od  aooh  indebtedneas.    The  caae  of  Boyer 
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M.  Bojer  St  al.  was  a  suit  against  the  Oommis-  Jide  indebtedaess,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be 
sioners  of  Sohuylkill  County  to  restrain  them  taxed,  while  it  denves  the  same  right  of  de- 
from  levying  a  county  tax  for  the  year  1888  on  dnotion  from  the  cash  value  of  bank-shares, 
certain  shares  in  the  Pennsylvania  National  operates  to  tax  the  latter  at  a  greater  rate  than 
Bank.  It  was  claimed  that  the  levy  was  in  other  moneyed  capital 
violation  of  that  provision  of  the  national  '*  These  decisions  show  that  in  whatever 
banking  act  above  quoted,  inasmuch  as  **  other  form  the  question  has  arisen,  this  Court  has 
moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  steadily  kept  in  view  the  intention  of  Con- 
citizens  *^  of  the  county  was  exempt  from  taxa-  gress  not  to  permit  any  substantial  discrimina- 
tion. The  case  went  on  demurrer  to  the  8u-  tion  in  favor  of  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands 
preme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  upheld  of  individual  citizens  as  against  capital  invested 
the  levy  and  dismissed  the  suit.  An  appeal  in  the  shares  of  national  banks." 
was  then  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  The  act  of  Congress  does  not  fix  a  definite 
Court,  which  held  the  taxation  illegal  and  void,  limit  as  to  percentage  of  value  beyond  which 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  based  its  the  States  may  not  tax  national-bank  shares, 
decision  chiefly  on  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  The  Supreme  Court  admits  that  '*  exact  uni- 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  vs.  formity  or  ecjuality  of  taxation  can  not,  in  the 
Scnool  Directors,  reported  in  28  Wallace,  410.  nature  of  thmgs,  be  expected  or  attained  un- 
"  That  case/*  the  latter  tribunal  now  says,  **  is  der  any  system.*'  It  concedes  that  there  may 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  partial  be  a  j>arfiaZ  exemption  of  other  moneyed  capi- 
exemption  by  a  State,  for  local  purposes,  of  tal  without  conflicting  with  the  act  of  Con- 
moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  gress.  What  the  law  requires  is  substantial 
citizens,  does  not,  of  itself,  and  without  refer-  equality ;  what  it  prohibits  is  discrimination 
ence  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  moneyed  to  a  material  extent  against  national  -  bank 
capital  not  so  exempted,  establish  the  right  shares.  Whether  in  any  given  case  the  dis- 
to  a  similar  exemption  m  favor  of  national-  crimination  is  sufficiently  great  to  make  the  tax- 
bank  shares  held  by  persons  within  the  same  ation  illegal,  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by 
jurisdiction.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  an-  the  courts.  '*  Cases  will  arise,**  says  the  Court, 
thority  for  the  broad  proposition  that  national-  *^  in  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine 
bank  shares  may  be  sabjected  to  local  taxation,  whether  the  exemption  of  a  particular  part  ot 
where  a  very  miterial  part  relatively  of  other  moneyed  capital  in  individual  hands  is  so  se- 
moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citi-  rious  or  material  as  to  infringe  the  rule  of  sab- 
zens,  within  the  same  jurisdiction  or  taxing  stantial  equality.  But  when  the  inequality  is 
district,  is  exempt  from  such  taxation.  Indeed,  so  palpable  as  to  show  that  the  discrimination 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  statutes  might  against  capital  invested  in  national-bank  shares 
entirely  defeat  the  purpose  that  induced  Con-  is  serious,  the  courts  have  no  discretion  but  to 
gress  to  confine  State  taxation  of  national-bank  interfere.*' 

shares  within  the  limit  of  equality  with  other  NEBRASKA.    State  (■•fenBOit — The  follow- 

moneyed  capital,  for  it  would  enable  the  States  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 

to  impose  upon  capital  invested  in  such  shares  James  W.  Dawes,  Republican,  Governor;  H. 

materially  greater  burdens  than  those  to  which  H.  Shedd,  Lieutenant-Governor ;  £.  P.  Ro|r- 

otlier  moneyed  capital  in  individual  hands  is  gen.  Secretary  of  State ;  Charles  H.  Willard, 

subjected.**    The  Court  then  reviewed  its  re-  Treasurer ;  H.  A.  Babcock,  Auditor  of  Public 

cent  decisions  on  this  subject,  and  deduced  Accounts ;  Joseph  Scott,  Commissioner  of  Pub- 

from  them  the  following :  lie  Lands  and  Buildings ;  William  Lees,  At- 

'*  (1)  That  the  words  ^  at  a  greater  rate  than  tomey-General ;  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  Superintend- 
is  assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  ent  of  Pnblic  Instruction.    Supreme  Court : 
hands  of  individnal  citizens  *  refer  to  the  entire  Chief  -  Justice,  Amasa  Cobb ;  Associate  Jus- 
process  of  assessment,  which,  in  the  case  of  tices,  Samuel  Maxwell  and  M.  B.  Keese. 
national-bank  shares,  includes  both  their  valu-  Legislative  SmbIm. — ^The  Legislature  met  on 
ation  and  the  rate  of  percentage  on  such  valu-  the  6th  of  January  and  adjourned  early  in 
ation ;  consequently,  that  the  act  of  Congress  March.  Among  the  results  of  the  session  were 
is  violated  if,  in  connection  with  a  fixed  per-  the  following  acts : 
centage  applicable  to  the  valuation  alike  of  na-  _                ,^     ,    ^     ,                  ,  ,       . 
tional-bank  shares  and  of  other  moneyed  in-  ^ J°:  .P^JS^^  bee-hu3bjndry  from  foul  brood  and 

^  *—  «*                •*  1   *u^  Qi.  *    1           A  vv  I.  otnerinfectious  and  contaffious  diseaaes. 

vestments  or  capital,  the  State  law  establishes  Concoming  the  cure  ofand  to  prevent  the  spread  of 

or  permits  a  mode  of  ass^sment  by  which  oontaffious  and  infectious  dLseases  among  aomestio 

such  shares  are  valued  higher  in  proportion  to  auimfOa ;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  live- 

their  real  value  than  is  other  moneyed  capital.  ^^^^  sanitary  oommiswon,  and  State  veterinary  anr- 

"(2)  That  a  State  law  which  pennits  indi-  ^o  prevent  the  spread  of  hog-choleni  and  other  kin- 

vidual  citizens  to  deduct  their  just  debts  from  dred  diaeasefi,  and  to  prevent  traffic  in  animalA  dying 

the  valuation  of  their  personal  property  of  ev-  from  infectious  or  other  diaeaaes. 

ery  kind,  other  than  national-bank  shares,  or  To  provide  for  takini?  a  oenaua. 

which  permits  the  tax-payer  to  deduct  from  ^^To^pr^tthcft^udulent  removal  out  of  ^^ 

the  sum  of  his  credits  money  at  interest  or  ^^ ^^^el^'iiJ^,  bridtres,  and  tunnela  in 

other  demands  to    the   extent   of   his  aona  oertain  cases  in  cities  of  the  fintolaaa. 
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To  TCffulate  the  odmifltion  of  foieigii  snraty  oompa- 
Dies  to  do  businen  in  the  8t«te. 

To  authorize  incorporation  of  detective  asaooiationB, 
and  to  reflate  their  management. 

Creating  the  county  of  ^aine. 

Creating  Logan  County. 

Creating  Dawea  Coonfy  fh>m  Sionz  County. 

Defining  the  boundariee  of  Sheridan  County. 

To  provide  for  the  protection  of  land  or  other  prop- 
erty from  high  water  in  certain  cases. 

To  provide  for  the  burial  of  honorably  disoharged 
ioldierB  and  sailoni. 

To  provide  for  the  election  of  county  attorneys. 

To  provide  for  the  election  of  registen  of  deeds. 

To  provide  for  the  diaoontinuanoe  of  township  or- 
ganization in  any  county,  etc. 

Dividing  the  State  into  ten  judicial  diatriota. 

To  prevent  the  marriage  of  oivoroed  persona  durinir 
the  time  allowed  for  proceedings  to  reverse  the  decree 
of  divorce,  etc. 

To  establish  an  asylum  home  for  the  ibeble-minded 
near  Beatrice. 

To  eetabliflh,  locate,  and  maintain  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  near  Norfolk. 

To  provide  for  canceling  insurance  policies. 

A  mechanics*  lien  law. 

To  retnilate  ndlroad  corporations  in  their  transpor- 
tation of  paMengers  and  oaggage,  and  to  ilz  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  oham. 

Constituting  the  A ttomev -General,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  a  Board  of 
fiidlroad  CommiBsioneis,  and  defining  their  duties  as 
such. 

Providing  for  two  new  buildings  and  a  workshop 
at  the  State  Beform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at 
Kearney. 

To  provide  for  criminal  liability  and  punbhment 
of  owners  of  personal  property,  who  remove  the  same, 
or  ftil  to  list  the  some  to  avoid  taxation. 

To  prohibit  the  obstructing  of  roads  and  bridges. 

To  prevent  the  digging  of  ditches  or  trenches 
within  less  than  fifteen  feet  of  the  center  of  public 
highways. 

Selating  to  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in 
the  public  schools. 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  in- 
dustriai  and  scientific  departments  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

To  provide  for  the  sale  and  leasing  of  the  saline 
lands,  and  the  development  of  the  saline  interests  of 
the  State. 

A  civil-rights  act. 

Prohibiting  selling,  giving,  or  ftimishing  tobacoo 
to  minora. 

To  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  offenses  on  infor- 
mation, and  to  dispense  with  grand  juries,  except  by 
order  of  the  district  judges. 

To  appropriate  money  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings for  the  Home  for  the  Friendless. 

EifCiMS* — The  operating  expenses  of  the 
State  government  to  March  81,  1887,  were  es- 
timate at  the  beginning  of  1885,  at  $1,166,- 
408.60,  viz. :  Legislative,  $76,000 ;  Governor, 
$10,700;  Secretary  of  State,  $17,675;  Adju- 
tant-General, $11,200;  Auditor,  $18,600; 
Treasurer,  $12.750 ;  Saperintendent  of  Pablic 
Instruction,  $15,800  ;  Attorney-General,  $6,- 
800 ;  Land  Commissioner,  $19,800 ;  Board  of 
Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  $28,400;  Board 
of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds,  $25,888.84 ; 
Supreme  Court,  $82,810;  State  Library,  $5,- 
200;  District  Courts,  $118,924.86;  University, 
$140,000;  Normal  School,  $81,260;  Blind  In- 
stitute, $20,060;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute, 
$88,200 ;  Insane  Hospital,  $149,000 ;  Peniten- 
tiary, $102,710.60 ;  Reform  School,  $80,050. 


Fipilatlai«— The  growth  of  the  State  has 
been  very  great  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
following  table  gives  the  population  by  coun- 
ties, according  to  the  State  census  of  1885  and 
the  United  States  census  of  1880 : 


OOUMTOB. 


Adsms 

Antelope. . . 

Blsine 

Boone  

Blaekblni^ 

Brown 

Boffido 

Bntler 

Bart 

Csas 

Chsae 

Cedsr 

Cheyenne . . 

Cben7 

CIsy 

CoUu. 

Camii^.... 

Coster 

DskoU..... 

Dswes.. 

DawBon.... 

Dfzon 

Dodge 

Doogiss... 

Dundy 

FUImoro . . . 
Franklin... 
Frontier . . . 

Fnrnsa 

Oiwe 

Garfield.... 
Oosper. .... 
Okvetoj . . . . 

Hall 

Hamilton . . 

Harlan. 

IlayM 

Hitchcock.. 

Holt 

Howard. . . . 
Joflfisnon.. . 

Johnson 

Kearney . . . 
Kera  Aha. 

Keith 

Knox 


Lincoln 

Logan 

Loop 

Madison   

Merrick 

Naooe 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Phelpa 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

BIchardson 

Bed  Willow 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Baunders 

Slonx 

Hewaid 

Sherman 

Sheridan 

Stanton 

Thayer. 

Valley 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler     

York 

Unorganised  (estimated). 


188S. 


Total 


18,004 

9,468 

S75 

7,640 

•  •  •  • 

6,6» 

14,548 

18314 

10,487 

90,705 

170 

4,948 

1,668 

9,619 

14,901 

9,260 

10,170 

13,899 

4,607 

9,516 

6,no 

6,990 

1^499 

79,658 
489 

18,409 
6,588 
4,107 
7,068 

9«,164 
1,187 
8,889 
8,086 

18,180 

19,066 

7,150 

668 

9,868 

16,065 
7,199 

11,898 

10,069 
7,787 
4,818 
1,140 
7.979 

89,719 
5,009 
456 
976 
9,871 
7,998 
8,899 

18,184 
7,958 

19,866 
9,809 
6.078 
8369 

19,090 
9,b05 

18,688 
6,199 

19,760 
^867 

90,497 
279 

15,225 
4,916 
9,916 
8,460 

10,P80 
5,885 

11.665 
8,584 

10,221 
1301 

15,089 
2,750 


740,645 


1880. 

10,296 
8,968 

im 

109 

•  •  •  • 

7381 
9,194 
6387 
16,688 
70 
9,899 
1308 

■  V  •  • 

11394 
6388 
5369 
9,911 
S318 

•  •  •  • 

9309 

4,in 

11,968 

87,646 

87 

10,904 

5,466 

984 

6,407 

18,164 

•  ■  •  • 

1,678 
1,461 
8,579 
8,967 
6,086 
119 
1,019 
838T 
4391 
8,096 
7395 
43T9 

•  •  • 

194 
8,666 

28,090 
8,689 


5389 
^841 
1,919 

10,451 
4,280 

15.797 
6390 
9,447 
1,209 

9311 

6.846 
15,081 

8,044 
14,491 

4,481 

15,810 

699 

11,147 

9,061 

•  •  »  • 

I3I8 
6,118 
9394 
8,681 

818 
7,104 

644 

11,170 

93I8 


468,409 


*  Attached  to  dlstrlda  aa  for  Judicial  porpoiea. 
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Haattngs 7,980 

KMni67 8,eoi 

PUtUmoath 6.796 

Fremont ^OU 

OnuOuL 61,885 

Beatrice ^^11 

OnuKlIaland 6,040 

Llnooln 90,004 

NorthPlatto 2,640 
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The  total  popnlatton  in  1875  was  247,280 ;  van  Bellinchave ;  Minister  of  Finance,  J.  0. 

1870,  122,998 ;  1860,  28,841 ;  1856,  4,494.  Bloem ;  Minister  of  the  Oolonie?,  J.  P.  Spren- 

The  following  are  the  principal  citiea,  with  ger  van  Eyk ;  Minister  of  the  Waterstaat,  Com- 

their  population  in  1885 :  merce,  and  Industry,  J.  G.  van  den  Bergh ; 

crnra  Pepoiatta.  Minister  of  War,  Mqj.-Gen.  A.  W.  P.  Weitzel; 

Nebnaka  City ^697  Minister  of  Marine,  Capt.  W.  L.  A.  G«ricke. 

FJitaaS?:;:":::::::  loS       ^««*  »■*  P^pilaHw.— the  area  of  the  Nether- 

Ci«te.....' !!.'.'!.' .'!!!!!  2,258  lands  is  12,648  square  miles,  or  82,999  square 

2^ I'SS  kilometres.    The  population  at  the  end  of  1884 

BtaS^::::;:::::;::::  Im  was  4.278,272,  of  wwoh  number  2,117,51a 

York 8,086  were  males  and  2, 160,759  females.   There  were 

2,469,814  Protestants,  1,489,187  Catholics,  81,- 

The  population  of  Omaha  in  1880  was  80,-  698  Israelites,  and  22,049  of  other  creeds  in 

518 ;  of  Lincoln,  13,008.  1879. 

EtectiMk — ^Oq  the  8d  of  November  a  Justice        CeauMrwt— The  total  value  of  imports  in 

of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  Regents  of  the  1888  was  1,072,474,000  guilders ;  of  exports, 

State  Universitj  were  chosen.    The  Republi-  684,409,000,  inclusive  of  precious  metals  but 

can  candidates,  Chief-Justice  Amasa  Cobb,  and  not  of  re-exports.    Of  the  special  imports, 

for  Regents,  C.  H.  Gere  and  Leavitt  Burnnam,  Germany  furnished  801,658,000  guilders;  Great 

were  elected.     The  vote  for  Judge  was  as  fol-  Britain,   258,802,000 ;   Belgium,  141,409,000 ; 

lows:   Republican,   72,818;  Democratic,  49,-  Russia,  89,801,000 ;  and  the  whole  of  Europe, 

889;  Prohibition,  4,445;  scattering,  187;  totd,  675,780,000.    Of  the  exports,  Germany  took 

126,789.  819,868,000  guilders ;  Great  Britain,  132,227,- 

igrieritare.— The  crop  -  yield  of  1884  is  given  000 ;  Belgium,  114,542,000 ;  and  the  whole  of 

as  follows :  Corn,  169,000,000  bushels ;  wheat,  Enrope,  624,361,000.    The  imports  from  the 

48,000,000;  oats,  31,000,000;  barley,  18,000,-  Dutch  colonial  possessions  amonnted  to  81,1 82,- 

000;  rye,  20,000,000;  millet,   100,000;   Hun-  000  guilders;  the  exports  to  the  colonies  were 

garian,  25,000 ;  jQax,  250,000.  38,862,000  guilders  in  amount    The  value  of 

Since  the  first  settlements,  in  1854,  there  the  imports  from  the  United  States  was  60,- 

have  been  planted  with  forest-trees,  in  Nebras-  960,000  guilders ;  of  the  exports  to  the  United 

ka,  244,356  acres,  or  605,514,168  trees,  all  of  States,  19,891,000  guilders, 
which  are  in  a  prosperous  conditicm.  Navlgatloa* — The  sailing-vessels  that  entered 

The  orchards  in  the  State  show  12,033,112  Dutch  ports  in  1864  were  2,788  in  number,  of 

fruit-trees,  and  2,906,734  grape-vines.     Ne-  the  aggregate  burden  of  2,155,936  cubic  me- 

braska  shipped  in  1884  over  300,000  bushels  of  tres;  with  cargoes,  2,600  vessels,  of  2,091,288 

apples,  and  grapes  by  the  hundred  tons.  cubic  metres ;  the  number  that  cleared  was 

There  are  now  in  the  State — horses,  432,835 ;  2,788,  of  2, 155,936  cubic  metres  capacity ;  with 

cattle,  1,814,642 ;  hogs,  1,958,226 ;  sheep,  1,-  cargoes,  1,266  vessels,  of  740,080  cubic  metres 

214,065 ;  mules  and  asses,  65,284.    These  are  capacity.  The  number  of  steamers  that  entered 

valued  at  $78,824,604.  with  cargoes  was  5,478 ;  capacity,  9,515,750  en- 

liqnor  Law& — A  system  of  high  licenses  pre-  bic  metres;  the  total  number  that  entered  was 

vails  in  the  State.    Treating  in  saloons  and  5,605;  capacity,  9,695,800  cubic  metres;  the 

other  public  places  is  unlawful    The  license  total  number  that  cleared,  5,548;  capacity, 

law  was  the  past  summer  declared  constitution-  9,675,164  cubic  metres;  cleared  with  cargoes, 

tH  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  an  action  by  8,688  steamers ;  capacity,  5,835,287  cubic  me- 

a  St.  Louis  liquor  nrm  against  D.  L.  McGueken,  tres.     The  sailing-vessels  entered  under  the 

of  Omalia,  to  whom  they  had  sold  liquors  Dutch  flag  numbered  1,047;  capacity,  691,849 

without  license.    The  case  has  been  carried  to  cubic  metres ;   the  steamers  1,195 ;  capacity, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  2,547,918  cubic  metres. 

BrETHERLiBrDS,  THE,  a  constitutional  mon-        Bailrsadfl,  Posts,  aid  Tdegnphs.— There  were 

archy  in  western  Europe.    The  Constitution,  in  operation  on  Jan.  1, 1884,  2,189  kilometres 

proclaimed  Nov.  3,  1848,  vests  the  legislative  of  railroads,  of  which   1,230  kilometres  be- 

authority  in  the  States-General,  composed  of  longed  to  the  state. 

two  chambers.  The  upper  consists  of  39  mem-       The  number  of  domestic  letters  forwarded 

hers,  chosen  by  the  provincial  councila  from  in  1884  was  48,931,340 ;   foreign  letters,  14,- 

among  the  highest  class  of  tax -payers;  the  464,080;  post-cards,  21,126,950;  journals,  47,- 

lower,  of  86  members,  is  elected  by  citizens  275,578.    The  receipts  of  the  poet-office  were 

paying  from  20  to  160  guilders  of  direct  taxes.  5,160,557  guilders;  the  expens^  8,896,185. 

The  GeveniMeati — The  reigning  King  is  Will-        The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  on 

lam  III,  born  Feb.  19,  1817,  who  succeeded  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  4,541  kilometres;  of  wires, 

his  fkther,  William  II,  March  17,  1849.    The  16,509  kilometres.    The  number  of  messages 

ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  mem-  in  1884  was  3,350,818,  of  which  1,297,869  were 

hers:  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi^airs,  A.  P.  G»  international,  and 29,949  official.    The  receipts 

van  Eambeek,  appointed  Oct.  28,1885;  Min-  were  1,041,510  guilders;  the  expenses,  1,686,- 

ister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J.  Heemskerk  Az :  779  guilders,  not  including  149,847  guilders  of 

Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Baron  M.  W.  du  Tour  extraordinary  expenditure. 
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Stdal  PwMtntlc  DwMiDtritliiii — ^At  the  time  manj  of  tbem  anable  to  meet  their  bills  drawn 
of  the  opening  of  the  States-General  in  Sep-  at  six  months  against  the  banks,  especially 
tember,  the  Socialists  set  on  foot  a  series  of  those  engaged  in  sagar  caltivation.  Stock-spec- 
manifestations  in  favor  of  imiversal  suffrage  nlators  seized  the  opportunity  to  manipnlate 
and  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  working-  the  market  so  that  a  heavy  faU  in  bank-stodcs 
men,  who  have  suffered  of  late  from  want  of  occurred,  and  depositors  in  great  numbers  with- 
emplbyment.  The  Socialists  were  excited  over  drew  their  balances.  The  Colonial  Bank  tern- 
repressive  proceedings  to  which  the  author!-  porarily  stopped  payments,  and  other  institu- 
ties  had  lately  resorted.  In  August  several  tion^  were  on  the  point  of  closing  also,  when 
Socialists  were  arrested  in  their  homes  in  Am-  leading  capitalists  united  to  raise  25,000,000 
sterdam  and  the  Hague.  A  Socialist,  named  florins  of  additional  capital  with  which  the 
Van  Ommeren,  was  condemned  to  imprison-  banks  connected  with  the  colonial  trade  could 
ment  for  one  year  for  posting  placards  insult-  conduct  the  fluctuating  business  in  drafts, 
ing  to  the  King,  and  a  riot  occurred  in  conse-  In  the  beginning  of  1886  there  were  in  Java^ 
quence  at  Amsterdam,  during  which  many  per-  open  to  traffic,  988  kilometres  of  railroads,  ana 
sons  were  injured.  under  construction   194  kilometres.    The  re- 

CttakSi — The  total  area  of  the  Dutch  East  ceipts  of  the  Dutch  India  Railway  Company 

Indies  is  estimated  at  655,000  square  miles,  in  1888  were  8,856,056  guilders ;  the  expenses, 

and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1882  was  1,815,958  guilders ;  the  receipts  from  the  state 

computed  to  be  27,888,895.    Java  and  Madura  lines,  2,898,052  guilders;  expenses,  1,815,749. 

have  an  area  of  181,788  square  kilometres,  with  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 

a  population  in  1881  of  20,088,618  persons,  of  1888  was  5,762  kilometres;  lengtn  of  wires, 

whom  19,884,584  were  natives.    The  number  7,428  kilometres,  of  which  5,876  kilometres 

of  Europeans  in  Dutch  India  in  1882  was  48,-  were  in  Java  and  2,047  in  Sumatra. 

788,  of  whom  85,586  were  in  Java  and  Madura.  The  Dutch  West  Indies  embrace  the  colony 

Batavla,  the  political  capital,  had  96,989  in-  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Ouiana,  and  Cura^oa,  or 

habitants  in  1882 ;  Samarang,  65,815 ;  Soera-  the  Dutch  Antilles.    See  Wist  Ihdixs,  Dutch. 

baya,  121,047.  TiM  War  !■  Acheea.— After  the  failure  of  Gen. 

The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  Edhler^s  expedition,  the  Government  sent  the 
1888  amounted  to  188,621,000  guilders  of  mer-  experienced  Gen.  Van  Swieten  against  the 
cbandise  imports,  of  which  8,002,000  goilders  Acheenese.  With  relatively  small  losses  he 
were  on  state  account,  and  201,854,000  guild-  captured  their  stronghold,  Eraton,  and  intended 
era  of  merchandise  exports,  of  which  60,721,-  to  fortify  the  position  and  bring  the  country 
000  guilders  were  on  account  of  the  Govern-  into  submission  by  pacific  means  rather  than 
ment.  The  imports  of  specie  were  7,828,000 ;  by  force  of  arms.  Gen.  Van  der  Heyden,  who 
the  exports  760,000  guilders.  The  Govern-  came  next,  attempted  to  subdue  the  barba- 
ment  exports  of  coffee  were47,218,000  guilders  nans  by  vigorous  operations,  but  was  recalled 
in  value,  the  private  exports  85,226,000  guild-  in  the  midst  of  his  successes.  The  Governor- 
era;  the  Government  exports  of  tin,  8,886,000  General  decreed  that  the  state  of  war  was  over 
guflders;  the  private  exports,  8,089,000  guild-  and  tranquillity  restored.  A  civil  Governor, 
ers;  the  exports  of  sugar  were  60,244,000  Pruisvan  derHoeven,wasthensentto  Aclieen, 
guilders;  of  indigo,  8,617, 000  guilders;  of  skins,  and  an  unprofitable  state  of  friction  between 
2,585,000  guilders ;  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  the  civil  and  military  authorities  resulted.  The 
2,014,000  guilders ;  of  rice,  1,005,000  guilders ;  rebels  were  emboldened  by  the  transfer  of  au- 
of  tobacco,  12,802,000  guilders ;  of  tea,  1,875,-  thority,  and  soon  drove  in  the  outposts.  The 
000  guilders;  of  gambler,  2,448,000  guilders;  military  were  rendered  powerless  by  the  edict 
of  gutta-percha,  8,625,000  guilders;  of  gum,  that  required  them  to  obtain  permission  to 
4,704,000  guilders;  of  pepper,  2,608,000  guild-  march  agfunst  the  enemy  from  the  Governor, 
era ;  of  rattan,  2,858,000  guilders.  The  blockade  of  the  coast  was  only  partly 

The  crop  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  1882  was  effective,  because  the  Eoglish  and  Americans 

102,050  bales,  having  increased  steadily  from  engaged  in  the  pepper -trade  needed  only  to 

29,080  in  1876.    The  price  per  pound  in  1882  prove  that  they  had  made  advances  on  the 

was  49}  cents,  and  the  total  value  of  the  crop,  crop,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  lines.    The  reb- 

$8,566,000.    In  1888  the  yield  fell  off  to  93,508  els  were  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition 

bale%   which  sold  at  48  cents,  and   realized  by  the  English  in  Penang.    The  authority  of 

$7,620,000.    In  1884  the  acreage  was  largely  the  Government  was  weakened  in  other  parts 

increased,  and  the  yield  was  prolific,  the  total  of  Sumatra,  and  other  tribes  were  inclined  to 

quantity  being  estimsted  at  from  125,000  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.    The  administrative 

180,000  bales,  but  the  quality  was  not  satis-  power  was  then  restored  to  the  military  com- 

factory.    The  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  of  40  mander,  but  the  continuance  of  the  official 

per  cent.,  with  a  decline  m  the  prices  of  some  state  of  peace  hindered  Laging  Tobias  and  his 

other  colonial  products,  very  nearly  produced  a  successor  Col.  Demmeni  from  taking  effective 

financial  crash  in  Holland,  and  a  crisis  in  the  measures,  though  the  rebels,  inspired  by  relig- 

East  India  trade  in  the  beginning  of  1886.  The  ious  fanaticism  and  re-enforced  from  various 

planters,  to  whom  the  banks  have  freely  ad-  parts  of  the  Malaysian  Archipelago,  inflicted 

▼anced  money  to  extend  their  operations,  were  severe  losses  on  the  Government  troopa.    In 
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Auflrast  the  Goverament  declared  the  coasting 
trade  of  Acheen  and  the  east  coast  of  Samatra 
free  for  Englbh  vessels.  In  the  spring  the  offi- 
cers of  the  ^^  Nisero,"  recently  delivered  from 
captivity  in  Acheen,  were  tried  in  Holland  on 
the  charge  of  cnlpable  negligence,  and  were  con- 
victed, bat  sentence  was  suspended  on  account 
of  their  sufferinffs.  In  August  the  blockading 
squadron  succeeded  in  stopping  an  English  ship 
from  Peaang  with  a  quantity  of  rifles  and  car- 
tridges concealed  in  her  cargo. 

NEYADA.  SUte  Govenmeat.  —  The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
ernor, Jewett  W.  Adams,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Oharles  £.  Laughton ;  Secretary 
of  State,  John  M.  Dormer ;  Goniptroller,  J.  F. 
Halleck;  Treasurer,  George  Tuny;  Surveyor- 
General,  0.  S.  Preble ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  0.  S.  Young;  Attorney-General, 
William  H.  Davenport ;  Fish  Commissioner,  H. 
G.  Parker.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Oourt :  Ohief- 
Justice,  0.  H.  Belknap ;  Associate  Justices,  O. 
B.  Leonard  and  Thomas  P.  Hawley. 

Legifllatife  Searim. — ^The  Legislature  met  on 
Jan.  6,  and  a^ourned  early  in  March.  Among 
the  acts  passed  were  the  following : 

Appropriating  $5,000  for  the  relief  of  White  Hne 
County. 

To  authorize  Lander  and  White  Pine  counties  to 
issue  6  per  cent,  bonds  for  redeeming  outstanding  10 
per  cent,  bonds. 

To  create  a  legislative  Aind. 

For  the  protection  of  jewelers. 

Extending  the  criminal  laws  to  and  over  the  In- 
dians. 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  State  detectives. 

To  provide  for  the  better  preservation  of  public 
roads  and  highways. 

To  provide  for  the  proper  care  of  Uve-stook  by 
transportation  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  mining  rec- 
ords of  the  State. 

Providing  for  the  adoption  of  chUdren. 

For  the  noensing  of  traveling  merchants  and  mer- 
chants doing  business  throueh  soliciting  agents. 

To  prohibit  the  sale  of  araent  spirits  to  Indians. 

To  provide  for  the  selection  and  sale  of  lands  that 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

To  orovide  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  at  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  and  the  erection  of  a  State  building  to 
be  used  for  a  State  printinj^ofiice.  armory,  etc. 

To  promote  the  propa^tion  of  Bob  Wlute  quail. 

To  promote  habits  of  temperance  and  to  prohibit 
the  practice  of  treating. 

To  form  agricultural  districts,  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  a^^ricultural  associations  therein ,  and 
for  the  management  and  control  of  the  same  by  the 
State. 

To  provide  for  the  management  and  control  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  by  the  State. 

Providing  for  the  removal  of  the  State  University 
fVom  Elko  to  Keno,  upon  making  compensation  to 
£lko  County. 

John  P.  Jones,  Republican,  was  re-elected 
United  States  Senator.    Amendments  to  the 
Constitution    of   the    State    were   proposed, ' 
which  go  to  the  next  Legislature. 

Flninciali — The  receipts  into  the  State  treas- 
ury for  1884  were  as  foUow:  From  tax  on 
property,  $210,702.62;  tax  on  proceeds  of 
mines,  $11,715.71;  poU-tax,  $10,690.92;  salee 


of  lands,  $96,618.29 ;  jreoeipts  of  State  Prison, 
$28,624.08;  miscellaneous,  $79,817.80;  total, 
$488,068.87.  The  estimated  receipts  for  State 
purposes  for  the  years  1885-'86  are  $496,788; 
to  the  school  funds,  $280,400.  The  estimated 
expenses,  for  the  same  two  years,  of  the  State 
government  are  $480,600 ;  interest  on  and  re- 
demption of  State  bonds,  $100,500 ;  disbnrse- 
menis  for  schools  and  investments  for  school 
funds,  partly  included  above,  $851,000. 

On  Dec.  81,  1884,  the  State  held  in  trust  for 
the  educational  funds,  bonds  and  cash  to  the 
amount  of  $849,298.14,  including  an  irredeem- 
able 5  per  cent.  State  bond  of  $880,000 ;  ac- 
crued interest,  $14,440 ;  less  $982  outstanding 
warrants ;  net  aggregate,  $862,801.14. 

The  indebtedness  of  tlie  State  on  that  date, 
not  reckoning  the  $880,000  bond,  consisted  of 
4  per  cent,  bonds  held  by  the  educational 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $147,000,  outstanding 
warrants  amounting  to  $5,809.87,  and  $15,880 
accrued  interest;  total,  $168,189.87;  cash  in 
treasury  applicable  to  payment,  $240,216.48. 
The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1884  wns 
$26,597,299.08.   In  1886  it  was  $26,247,038.21. 

IOmSi — The  yield  of  the  Oomstock  mines 
was  as  follows  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year: 


MINES. 

Tons. 

AT«ag«i 

BnUioB. 

Belcher 

«7,M5 

88,8«) 

4«,4T7 

888 

8,8(B 

888 

1.4d6 

8,515 

41,866 

$1160 
14  65 
18  06 
88  85 
15fl0 
440 
886 
10  80 
18  00 

$^689 

Con.  Oallforota  and  Virginia... 

Crown  Point   

Hale  and  NoreroAB 

Kentack 

549,086 

661.661 

7,518 

188,986 

I.sdy  Biyan 

1.490 

Monte  Cfrlbto 

18,188 

Oyerman 

85.985 

TeUow  Jacket 

588,951 

Total 

167,688 

$12  80  ia2.14MUtt 

1-  »      ■ 

The  product  of  the  Consolidated  California 
and  Virginia  mines  includes  that  raised  under 
the  lease  to  Senator  Jones.  The  gross  yield 
for  each  quarter  of  the  year  was  as  follows: 


QUARTERS. 


First  qoarter. . 
Second  quarter 
Third  quarter. . 


Total. 


Tbu. 

Avoags. 

57.067 
65,885 
44,681 

$18  77 
18  85 
18  85 

167,688 

$18  80 

BolUoB. 

$78^599 
618,088 
646.789 

$8445368 


During  the  same  period  the  Douglas  and 
Mariposa  mills  were  run  on  tailings  with  the 
following  results : 


QUARTERS. 


First  qaarter . . , 
Beoond  quarter 
Thbd  quarter.. 


Total. 


1^. 

$5  86 
8  86 
8  88 

8.977 
7,616 
8,800 

18,798 

$4  85 

$15,988 
89,878 

BfiSt 

$584)17 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ore  raised  from 
the  Comstock  mines  this  year  shows  a  very 
low  average  assay,  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  extraction  and  milling.  It  is  over 
five  years  since  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mine 
ceased  paying  dividends.    It  is  six  years  since 
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the  California  mine  paid  its  laat  dividend.  These 
two  bonanza  mines  gave  their  stockholders 
$74,250,000  in  dividends,  and  then  stopped. 

The  total  bullion  yield  of  the  State  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1886,  has  been  estimated 
at  nearly  $10,000,000,  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year. 

PaMk  Ii8tltitlMi8.->The  sum  of  $24,617.68  was 
expended  for  the  State  Orphans^  Home  for  the 
years  188S-'84.  The  average  number  of  in- 
mates was  48.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
transportation,  care,  and  support  of  the  indi- 
gent insane  was  $80,021.82,  and  for  repairs 
and  improvements  in  and  about  the  asylum, 
$10,000.  The  ayerage  number  of  patients  was 
166.  For  the  support  of  the  State  Prison 
$88,469.87  was  expended.  The  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  115.  For  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  at  the  prison 
$44,682.58  was  expended,  and  the  net  profit 
for  the  two  years  was  $2,162.49.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  at  the  close  of  1886  was  187. 

EdMitlfiial. — The  number  of  children  be- 
tween six  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  1888 
was  10,488;  in  1884, 9,818.  In  1884, 6,810  chil- 
dren attended  public  schools,  and  654  private 
schools.  Value  of  school  property,  $223,014.25. 

ladlaas. — ^There  are  more  than  8,000  Indians 
scattered  through  the  sage-brush.  Compara- 
tively few  of  them  are  settled  upon  the  Pyra- 
mid reservation.  No  schools  of  any  kind  are 
provided  for  them.  There  is  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  for  Indian  education. 
These  Indians  are  peaceably  disposed,  honest, 
and  intelligent.  The  few  children  wno  have 
attended  the  public  schools  have  shown  them- 
selves ready  pupils. 

lallreads. — The  following  shows  the  mileage 
of  railroads,  and  the  valuation  of  their  prop- 
erty in  the  State : 


urns. 


C«Dtn]FlMdfle 

Tli^fnlB  umI  Trackee 

Canon  and  Coknada 

Nevada  Central 

Aostln  OitT 

Eureka  and  Paliude 

RnbjHlU 

Nevada  and  Or^on 

Lake  Tahoe   Lomber  and   Flame 

C(Mnpany*a 

Sierra  Nevada  Wood  and  Lumber 

(>>mpan7*e 

Enreka  and  Cokwado  (anflnlahed) . . 


Total 


$e^t,618  90 

946,581  00 

071388  00 

429,800  00 

80,060  00 

498,120  00 

61,000  00 

81,800  00 

80,600  00 

18,500  00 
8,600  00 

$9,25T,611  90 


Craiftigi — Wonderful  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  stock-raising  business.  The  counties  of 
Elko,  Humboldt,  and  Washoe  are  the  favored 
grazing  sections,  but  there  are  almost  equal  at- 
tractions in  Ohurchill,  Lander,  Eureka,  Esme- 
ralda, Nye,  White  Pine,  and  Lincoln  counties. 
Nevada  shipped  40,000  head  to  California  last 
year,  but  is  now  turning  her  attention  east- 
wara.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
industry  is  estimated  at  $16,000,000.  The 
State  land-sales  are  mostly  for  grazing.  There 
are  500,000  sheep  on  the  ranges.    The  average 


annual  increase  is  80  per  cent.  The  wool-clip 
averages  six  pounds. 

NEW  BSONSWICK.  See  ''Annual  Cydopiedia  " 
for  1888. 

NEW  CHVECB.  The  General  Convention  of 
the  New  Church  is  composed  of  10  associa- 
tions, 8  societies  not  connected  with  associa- 
tions, and  4  individual  members  by  election. 
The  associations  are :  The  Canada  Association, 
5  societies;  Illinois  Association,  12  societies; 
Maine  Association,  5  societies;  Maryland  As- 
sociation, 4  societies ;  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion, 21  societies;  Michigan  Association,  6  so- 
cieties ;  Minnesota  Association,  2  societies ; 
New  York  Association,  12  societies ;  Ohio 
Association,  18  societies;  and  Pennsvlvania 
Association,  12  societies ;  in  all,  including  the 
unconnected  societies,  99  societies.  The  min- 
isters of  the  (jeneral  Convention  include  8 
*' general  pastors, **  98  pastors  and  ministers, 
and  11  authorized  candidates  and  preachers. 
The  "  Directory  of  the  Societies  "  includes 
116  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ; 
67  in  England  and  Scotland;  1  in  Austria; 
4  in  Denmark ;  11  in  France ;  8  in  Germany; 
1  in  Hungary;  9  in  Italy;  2  in  Norway;  18 
in  Sweden ;  5  in  Switzerland ;  12  in  Australia ; 
1  in  Trinidad,  West  Indies ;  1  at  Graaf  Reinet, 
South  Africa;  and  Ijt  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

The  sixty- fifth  annual  session  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  begin- 
ning May  28.  Thirty-two  ministers  and  forty- 
six  lay  delegates  w«re  in  attendance.  The  Rev. 
Chauncey  Giles  presided.  The  Treasurer  re- 
ported upon  the  receipt  and  expenditnre  of 
$1,420  on  account  of  the  general  fund  ;  $120 
of  the  Wilkins  fund ;  $8,265  of  the  Wales 
fund;  $40  of  the  Richards  fund ;  $4,984  of  the 
Emily  S.  White  fiind  ;  and  $100  of  the  Jenkins 
fund ;  with  an  aggregate  cash  balance  of  $2,- 
802 ;  and  that  he  had  in  his  hands  property  of 
the  Convention  to  the  value  of  $16,802.  The 
New  Church  Board  of  Publication  reported 
the  amount  of  the  net  assets  of  the  establish- 
ment to  be  $6,256.  Its  Income  had  been 
$1,471,  and  its  expenditures  $8,098,  showing 
a  net  loss  for  the  year  of  $1,622.  The  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  New  Church  Theological 
School  was  returned  at  $25,820 ;  the  expendi* 
ture  account  for  the  year  was  balanced  at 
$4,475.  The  school,  which  is  situated  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  had  been  attended  by  ten  students. 
A  correspondence  school  had  been  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  institution  for  the  ben- 
efit of  ministers  who  are  approaching  the  New 
Church  and  desire  assistance  in  their  studies. 
The  theological  course  of  study  includes  a 
department  of  Homiletics  ;  instruction  in  the 
"  wree  sacred  languages  ^*  (Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew);  theology,  in  which  are  especially 
taught  the  works  of  Swedenborg ;  and  Church 
History.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence reported  concerning  the  movements 
of  the  agents  of  the  Church  in  Italy,  where 
considerable  work  had  been  done  in  translating 
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and  pnblishiDgSwedenborg^B  works  in  Italian;  record.  The  prices  averaged  about  $i.60  a 
Sweden,  where  the  recognition  of  the  Church  qaintal.  The  next  largest  export  was  in  1874, 
hj  the  Gk>rernment  had  .been  secured;  and  when  1,609,724  qaintids  were  exported.  The 
East  Prussia,  where  the  New  Church  doctrines  seal-fishery  of  1884  resulted  in  a  catch  of  288,- 
had  been  preached  in  German  and  Polish.  The  587  seals,  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  a  fair 
receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  had  been  average  being  400,000. 
$2,151.  The  board  reported  concerning  mis-  Fardgn  fteiatloiiSt — ^At  the  expiration  of  the 
sionarj  work  in  Texas,  Canada,  East  Tennes-  fishery  clauses  of  the  Washington  Treaty  on 
see,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia,  and  July  1,  1885,  the  United  States  tariflT  on  fish 
concerning  assistance  which  it  had  given  to  and  oils  had  to  be  imposed  on  imports  of  those 
churches  and  missionaries  in  foreign  countries,  articles  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  in- 
The  Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Sweden-  eluding  Newfoundland  and  Canada.  The  Cana- 
borg's  Manuscripts  (in  Latin)  reported  that,  dian  Government  immediately  imposed  similar 
with  the  completion  of  the  plates  of  the  **  Apoc-  duties  on  imports  of  fish  and  oil  into  Canada, 
alypsis  Explicata,"  the  fifth  volume  of  which  and  the  tariff  operate<l  not  only  against  the 
will  contain  the  appended  treatises  "  De  Divino  United  States  but  against  Newfoun^and.  In 
Amore  "  and  *^  De  Divina  Sapientia,**  and  the  Newfoundland  this  was  held  to  be  a  creat  in- 
so-callod  posthumous  treatise  **  De  Domino,^'  Justice,  inasmuch  as  Canadians  e^joy  the  privi- 
and  the  sixth  volume,  the  indexes ;  and  of  the  lege  of  fishing  in  Newfoundland  waters.  The 
plates  of  the  '*  Canones  "  and  ^*  De  Nova  Hiero-  Legislature  therefore  passed  an  act  providing 
solyma,"  and  the  indexes  to  the  missing  trea-  for  the  imposition  of  special  duties  upon  cer- 
tise  ^^  Sapientia  Angelica  de  Coi\jngio,"  all  that  tain  articles  imported  from  countries  the  fish* 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  regarded  ermen  of  which  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
itself  as  now  able  to  do  with  the  Latin  work  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  its  de- 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Besides  these  pendencies,  and  in  which  countries  duties  are 
works,  the  little  treatise  **  De  Caritate  "  and  or  shall  hereafter  be  levied  upon  fish  and  the 
the  ^'  Apocalypsis  Revelata  ^*  had  been  pub-  produce  of  the  fisheries  exported  from  this  col- 
lished  some  time  previously.  In  reply  to  a  ony.  Thetariff  is  as  follows:  fiour,  75  cents  a 
communication  suggesting  the  establishment  barrel ;  pork,  $1.50  a  barrel ;  butter,  75  cents 
of  a  home  for  aged  New  Church  people,  the  a  100 pounds;  tobacco,  $5  a  100  pounds ;  kero- 
Convention  declared  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  sene,  5  cents  a  gallon  ;  corn-mesJ,  52^  cents  a 
*^  time  had  not  yet  come  when  sucn  an  enter-  barrel.  The  Canadian  exporters  brought  strong 
prise  could  be  entered  upon  with  any  hope  of  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Dominion  Govern - 
success.'*  ment  to  induce  it  to  come  to  terms  with  New- 

BTEWFOIJllDLlBnk  Hie  CeuUt — ^The  census  foundland;  but,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  do- 
of  1884  gives  the  population  of  Newfound-  mestic  business,  it  was  not  until  several  steam- 
land  and  Labrador  as  197,589.  Of  these,  122,-  ers  from  Montreal  had  been  prevented  from 
259  are  Protestants  and  75,830  Catholics;  4^211  landing  their  cargoes  at  St.  John's  that  the 
reside  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  of  these  Canadian  Minister  of  Customs  ordered  the  du- 
1,847  are  E.squimaax.  The  population  has  in-  ties  on  Newfoundland  fish  and  oils  to  be  sus- 
creased  21*70  per  cent  since  1874.  pended,  and  the  old  and  satisfactory  trade  rela- 
'  GaTen^r. — Sir  John  Hawley  Glover,  Gov-  tions  between  the  island  and  the  Dominion  were 
emor  of  Newfoundland,  died  in  London,  on  resumed.  Sir  Ambrose  Shea  visited  Washing- 
Sept.  80.  He  was  first  appointed  in  1876,  ton,  and  arranged  for  trade  relations  between 
and  five  years  later  was  made  Governor  of  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  Leeward  Islands.  In  1884  he  was  again  unaltered  until  Congress  had  the  Washington 
appointed  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  Treaty  nnder  consideration.    The  imports  from 

FIniBCM.— The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1884  the  United  States  in  1888  were  $2,889,302 ;  the 

was  tl,l70,602,  being  $81,885  less  than  in  1883 ;  exports  only  $392,548. 

the  difference  being  due  to  decrease  in  the  im-  The  Anglo-French  Commission  appointed  in 

ports  of  fiour,  pork,  tobacco,  and  tea.     There  1884  to  adinst  the  claims  of  France  on  the  west 

was  a  surplus  of  $73,958.    The  interest  on  the  shore  of  Newfoundland  came  to  an  nnderstand- 

public  debt  amounted  to  $88,286.   A  4  per  cent  ing  in  November,  1885,  and  an  agreement  was 

loan  of  $600,000  for  the  constmction  of  a  dry  signed.    The  treaty  under  which  the  inland  was 

dock  was  issued  at  par.  ceded  to  England  by  France  reserved  to  the 

The  Fbkerles. — The  take  of  codfish  this  sea-  French  fishermen  the  right  to  land  and  dry  fish 

son  approached  a  fair  average,  but  prices  were  on  the  west  shore.    France  claims  that  these 

the  lowest  obtained  for  many  years,  owing  to  privileges  belong  solely  to  the  French,  and 

depression  in  the  Enropean  fish-markets.    The  until  recently  clamed  sovereign  rights  on  the 

seal-fishery  was  unusually  successful.    On  the  shore. 

whole,  the  season  was  a  great  improvement  EellglMS  Difficulties.  —  The  recent  history  of 
on  the  previous  one.  A  disastrous  storm  on  Newfoundland  is  largely  made  np  of  struggles 
the  coast  of  Labrador  in  October  made  great  between  Catholics  and  Orangemen.  The  year 
havoc  in  the  fishing-fleet.  The  exports  of  1885  opened  inauspicionsly,  the  relations  he- 
dried  codfish  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  tween  the  two  factions  having  been  partioa- 
1884,  were  1,733,417  quintals,  the  largest  on  larly  strained  since  the  fatal  conflict  at  Harbor 
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Grace,  on  Deo.  26,  1888,  when  five  peranns  A  redistribntion  bill  introdaoed  by  the  White- 
were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  On  Jan.  6,  way  OovemmeDt  divided  Newfoondlaad  into 
1886,  the  Redemptoriat  Fathera  of  New  York,  thirty-six  oonstituenoies.  Twenty-two  Prot- 
wbo  were  holding  a  miaeion  at  Bay  Roberta,  eetanta  and  fourteen  Catholics  were  elected. 
were  besieged  in  their  houses  by  hundreds  of  NEW  CPIHEAt  See  Papca. 
armed  Orangemen,  and  an  Orange  arch  waa  NEW  HAHPSHIBEi  (For  statistics  of  popula- 
built  near  the  Roman  Oatholic  church.  The  tion,  area,  etc.,  aee  *^  Annual  CydopiBdia  "  for 
United  States  codsuI  at  St  John^s  called  upon  1884.) 

the  Goyemor  and  demanded  protection  for  the  State  CefcmNatt— (To  June,  1887.)  Elections 
American  citicena.  An  extraordinary  meeting  occur  biennally  in  Noyember  of  even  years; 
of  the  Executive  Oouncil  was  called ;  a  strong  legislatiye  sessioos  biennially  in  June  of  odd 
detachment  of  police  and  her  Majesty's  cor-  years.  Seat  of  government,  Oonoord,  since  1808, 
yette  ^*  Tenedos ''  were  ordered  to  Bay  Rob-  where  officers  mi^  be  addressed,  except  when 
erts.  On  the  following  day  the  Orangemen  otherwise  given.  Goyemor,  June,  1885,  to  June, 
raised  the  siege  and  hauled  down  their  flags.  1887,  Moody  Ourrier,  Republican,  Manches^ter ; 
On  Jan.  22  nineteen  Catholics,  charged  at  bt  Ai  B.  Thompson,  Secretary ;  Isaac  W.  Ham- 
John'a  with  the  murder  of  an  Orangeman  on  mond,  Deputy-Secretary,  and  editor  of  State 
Dec.  19,  1888,  were  acquitted;  but  tiiey  were  Papers;  Solon  A.  Carter,  Treaaurer;  John  B. 
immediately  recommitted,  charged  witii  the  Clarke  (Manchester),  Public  Printer;  Oliyer 
murder  at  the  same  time  of  three  other  Or-  Pillsbury,  Insurance  Commissioner;  William 
angemen.  The  second  trial  also  resulted  in  H.  Kimball,  Librarian;  James  W.  Patterson, 
acquittal.  The  Goyemor,  in  his  speech  on  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Augustus 
o|)ening  of  the  Legislature,  urgea  that  every  D.  Ay  ling,  A4}utant-General;  Trying  A.  Wat- 
effort  should  be  made  to  allay  the  anger  now  son,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Health ;  James  O. 
prevailing,  and  the  speech  waa  approved  by  all  Adama,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
the  membera  of  the  Goyemment.  Mr.  Penry,  Charles  A.  Dole,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Equal- 
an  Orangeman,  moyed  an  amendment  to  the  ization  of  Taxea ;  Orrin  0.  Moore.  Edwin  B. 
address  in  renly,  declaring  that  the  deplorable  S.  Sanborn,  Edward  J.  Tenney,  Railroad  Com- 
feeling  complained  of  waa  the  result  of  **the  miasioners;  Buel  C.  Carter  and  George  £. 
disgraceful  failure  of  justice  at  the  recent  Page,  Bank  Commissioners.  Supreme  Court: 
triala,"  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  bar-  Charles  Doe  (Doyer),  Chief-Justice ;  Isaac  W. 
mony  could  be  restored  until  justice  had  been  Smith  (Manchester),  William  H.  H.  Allen  (Clare- 
aatisfied.  The  amendment  was  ooposed  by  all  mont),  Lewia  W.  Clark  (Manchester),  Isaac  N. 
the  Catholic  members,  and  was  aefeated  by  a  Blodgett  (Franklin),  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter  (Con- 
vote  of  19  to  11.  The  Premier,  Sir  William  cord),  and  George  A.  Bingham  (Littieton),  As- 
Whiteway  (a  Proteatant),  then  moved  another  sedates ;  Mason  W.  Tappan  (Bradford),  Attor- 
amendment,  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  ney-General. 

owing  in  a  great  meysure  to  tiie  wide-spread  Fhwatcfc  Cash  on  hand,  May  81, 1884,  and 
conyiction  that  there  had  been  a  failure  of  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year, 
justice  in  the  result  of  the  triala.  Thia  also  June,  1884,  to  June,  1886,  amounted  to  $1,886,- 
waa  opposed  by  the  Catholic  members,  and  298.88 ;  disbursements,  $1,266,802.86 ;  leaying 
when  It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12,  the  cash  on  hand,  June  1, 1886,  $69,991.47.  Debt, 
Hon.  R.  J.  Kent,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  June  1,  1884,  $8,176,609.20.  Net  indebted- 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Donnelly,  Minister  of  Customs  ness,  June  1,  1886,  $3,028,748.40;  decrease  of 
(CatholicsX  resigned.  A  split  in  the  Protest-  debt  for  1884-'86,  $162,860.80.  State  tsx  an- 
ant  party  followed;  the  Orangemen,  led  by  thorized  by  Legislature  for  1886  and  1887,  each 
their  Grand  Master,  Mr.  J.  S.  Winter,  nearly  $400,000.  Sources  of  reyenue,  1884-^85,  State 
all  deserted  Sir  William  Whiteway,  who  haul  tax,  $400,000 ;  railroad-tax,  $96,496.86 ;  insur- 
been  Premier  since  1878,  and  demanded  the  ance-tax,  $10^081.69;  interest,  $8,100.47; 
formation  of  a  strong  Protestant  Government,  premium  on  bonds  sold,  $8,926;  telephone 
They  were  Joined  by  some  of  the  merchants,  and  telegraph  tax,  $4,420.16 ;  license-fees  and 
and  the  conflict  between  the  two  sections  of  miscellaneoua,  $1,828.66;  total,  $618,847.28. 
the  Protestant  party  threatened  to  strengthen  Expenses,  1884-'86,  ordinary,  $160,762.04;  ex- 
immensely  the  object  of  their  mutual  ayersion,  traordmary,  $21,488.62 ;  interest,  $198,796.87 ; 
the  Catholic  party.  As  the  date  of  the  general  total,  $866,986.48.  Excess  of  reyenue  over  ex- 
elections  (Oct.  81)  approached,  fears  of  Catho-  penses,  $162,860.80.  Chief  items  of  ordinary 
lie  supremacy  broujght  about  a  compromise  expense-— salaries,  $48,662.08 ;  pay  of  Council, 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Protestants.  $2,818.60 ;  public  printing,  $9,726.46 ;  support 
On  the  eye  of  the  elections  the  following  com-  of  indigent  and  convict  insane,  $9,488.40;  I^a- 
promise  was  arrived  at:  Sir  William  Whiteway  tional  Guard.  $24,997.14;  bounty  on  wild  ani- 
to  resign  the  premiership,  with  the  understand-  mal?,  $14,766.10 ;  Fish  (Commission,  $2,41 1.18 ; 
ing  that  he  is  to  be  appointed  Chief-Justice  State-House,  $2,688.62 ;  Industrial  School,  $6,- 
when  that  office  becomes  vacant,  and  in  the  000;  Board  of  Agriculture,  $1,017.86;  New 
meantime  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Legislatiye  Hampshire  Law  Reports,  $2,100;  Board  of 
Council;  Hon.  Robert  Thorbnm  to  be  Pre-  Health,  $1,028.16;  Bank  Commisaion,  $6,406.- 
mier,  and  Mr.  Winter  to  be  Attomey-GeneraL  49;  educationof  deaf  and  dumb,  $4,296.1 1 ;  edn- 
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cation  of  bliod,  $3,400;  Normal  School,  $5,000.  $12,897,682.  Premiums  paid  in  1884^  $828,- 
Ohief  items  of  extraordinary  expense — ^Agrionlt-  268.90;  death -losses  received,  $276,974.46. 
aral  College,  $2,000 ;  Dartmouth  College,  $5,-  Payments  on  mstnred  claims  are  $69,399  less. 
000;  White  Mountain  roads,  $2,179.46;  State  Hillary.  — The  New  Hampshire  National 
Prison  improvements,  $5,968.25 ;  historian,  $1,-  Guard,  as  now  organized,  is  a  brigade  of  twen- 
694.30;  indexing  records,  $1,100;  Fish  Com-  ty-four  companies  of  infantry,  one  fonr-gnn 
missioners,  $1,000.  The  State  tax  of  $400,000  biattery,  and  one  troop  of  cavalry;  115  corn- 
has  ceased  to  be  a  harden  to  most  of  the  towns,  missioned  officers  and  1,106  enlisted  men,  well 
the  credits  on  account  of  corporation  taxes  uniformed  and  equipped.  The  brigade  is  well 
more  than  paying  the  direct  tax  in  a  large  por-  disciplined  and  drilled,  and  holds  an  annual  en- 
tion  of  the  towns.  oampment  at  Concord  for  six  days. 

SaTlngs-BMiks. — The  Bank  Commissioners  re-  Ckarltlfis. — ^The  Asylum  for  Insane  had,  March 
port  the  condition  of  one  State  and  sixty-eight  30,  1885,  325  inmates— 188  males  and  187  fe- 
savings  banks  to  March  31,  1885.  In  a  year  males.  For  a  long  period  there  has  been  a 
of  fluctuation  and  depression  in  securities  the  preponderance  of  females.  Fifteen  patients 
report  shows  that  deposits  have  exceeded  with-  were  supported  by  the  State,  thirty- three  by 
drawals  by  one  and  three  fourths  million  of  counties,  and  fifteen  by  towns.  The  remainder 
dollars.  The  deposits  in  sixty-eight  savings-  are  dependent  upon  friends  or  their  own  re- 
banks  amount  to  $43,827,356.41,  a  net  increase  sources.  The  establishment  of  county  poor- 
from  last  report  of  $1,735,759.86.  The  surplus  farms  has  resulted  in  decreasing  the  number  of 
is  $1,515,443.16,  as  against  $1,558,885.18 ;  and  town  and  county  patients  in  the  asylum,  leav- 
the  guarantee  ftmd  $1,950,963.45,  as  against  ing  it  mostly  to  private  ostients.  The  county 
$1,699,043.72.  The  entire  liabilities,  which  in-  institutions  contain  nearly  as  many  insane  as 
dude  $21,779.28  miscellaneons  indebtedness,  the  asylum,  the  whole  number  in  the  State  at 
amount  to  $47,815,582.25.  There  has  been  a  all  institutions  being  about  six  hundred.  The 
falling  off  in  local  mortgage  loans,  the  amount  number  discharged  during  the  past  year  was 
this  year  being  $5,918,222.34,  as  compared  forty-two  men  and  forty-four  women.  Deaths 
with  $6,400,798.17  last  year.  United  States  were  thirty-six.  The  State  pays  for  the  edu- 
in vestments  and  State  bonds  have  become  less,  cation  of  its  deaf  and  dumb,  $4,296.11 ;  for  its 
while  municipal  bonds  show  an  increase.    Rail-  blind,  $3,400. 

road  bonds-  and  stocks  have  decreased,  while  Mutrial  SdMit — Number  in  school  April  1, 

miscellaneons  bonds  have  increased.    Cash  on  1884-^85,  196 ;    discharged  on  expiration  of 

hand  is  $250,000  more  than  last  year,  while  sentence,  19;   on  probation,   12;    honorably 

the  foreclosed  real  -  estate  account  is  about  discharged,  6.    Qood  health  has  generally  pre- 

$150,000  less.  vailed  among  the  inmates;   they  have  been 

Iflsiraice. — Total  fire-risks  in  force  in  1884  much  interested  in  their  studies,  and  the  year 

were— town  mutuals,  $2,226,008 ;  State  mutu-  to  them  seenis  to  have  been  one  of  profit. 

als,  $6,448,555 ;  in  other  States  and  countries,  The  boys  are  taught  trades,  and  the  garh  to  do 

$38,751,38d=$47,425,946.    Premiums  paid  for-  housework. 

ei<?n  companies^  $548,980.71 ;  losses  returned,  State   Prisoi*  —  Number    of    convicts,   127. 

$277,867.30.    Net  receipts  to  companies,  $271,-  Thirty-five  persons  were  committed  the  past 

113  41.    Percentage  of  loss  to  premiums  re-  year — ^the  smallest  number  for  twelve  years, 

ceived,  51.    Insurance  written  in  1884  is  $5,-  The  earnings  for  the  year  were  $18,754.24,  and 

822,930  less  than  in  1888.    This  decrease  arises  the  expenses  were  $20,849.26.     Indebtedness 

from  the  transfer  to  the*  ^Associated  Manufact-  of  the  prison,  $1,595.    Less   insubordinatioD 

urers^  Mutuals,"  which  do  not  report  to  the  has  been  manifested  by  the  prisoners  than  is 

Insurance  Department.   These  mutuals  are  car-  on  record  for  several  years.  A  tenement-house 

rying  many  risks  in  this  State.    It  is  a  favorite  for  the  use  of  married  officers  has  been  com- 

and  cheap  method  of  insurance  to  those  who  pleted  and  occupied. 

are  admitted  to  its  privileges.    The  exorbitant  Educatloik — The  number  of  public  schools  in 

insurance  rates  demanded  have  caused  much  1885  was  2,684;   graded  schools,  510;  town 

feeling  and  re<«tiveness  toward  the  companies  and  district  high-schools,  51 ;  average  length 

effecting  insurance  in  the  State.    Their  rules  of  schools  in  the  year,  19*96  weeks;  pupils, 

have  been  very  arbitrary,  and  no  encouragement  boys  attending  school  two  weeks  or  more, 

has  been  given  to  the  insured  to  carry  a  por-  32,598;  girls,  31,068;  pupils  under  di^  years  of 

tion  of  tlie  risk,  or  to  decrease  said  risks  by  age,  4,728 ;  between  six  and  sixteen,  55,221 ; 

preventive  methods.    In  1885  the  Legislature  over  8ixt«en,  6,114;  average  attendance  of  all 

passed  the  **  valued- policy  "  law,  and  allcompa-  the  pupils,  45,160 ;  average  attendance  to  each 

nies  outside  of  the  State  gave  notice  that  they  school,   17 ;    whole  number  of   school  -  chil- 

would  cancel  all  policies  held  against  them  Jan.  dren  reported  to  the  Commissioner,  72,806 ; 

1. 1886,  and  withdraw  from  doing  business  in  number  not  absent  during  year,  7,229;  pnrsn- 

tlie  State.    The  insurance  tax  in  1884-'85  was  ing  higher  branches,  7,089.    Teachers— males, 

$10,081.58.      Life-insurance    policies  to  the  424;  females,  8,062.     Averanre  monthly  wages 

number  of  2,078  were  issued  in  1884,  covering  of  male  teachers,  including  board,  $89.21 ;  fe- 

an  amount  of  $8,826,963.    Policies  in  force,  male  teachers,  $23.20.    School-bouses,  2,209; 

Deo.  31,  1884,  7,479,  covering  insurance  of  estimated  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fumi* 
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tore,  $2,885,674;  value  of  school  apparstus,  To  extend  the  time  for  completing  the  Hudaon  River 

$68,868.     School  revenue  from  all  sonroes,  ^^°  k,.      i_,^„„u  ^„^^^^^^  ^^  ^i«^  «,»«^  ^^ 

$684,878;   totd  expenditure.,  $818,200.    hT-  J^^^^,g^''"^'' "^  "^  ""^  "^ 

crease  of  school  revenue,  $4,787 ;  mcreased  ex-  To  pumsh  penoos  who  send  children  out  to  beg, 

penditnre  for  teaching,   $20,869 ;   for  super-  and  to  protect  children  from  destitution  and  exposure, 

vifflon,  $2,822.      Teachers'   institutes,  organ-  .  Authorizmff  the  poyment  of  taxes  with  7  ^>er  cent 

izAd  nndftr  thA  law   «f  Iftftft    have  hLm  held  mierest  that  fell  due  previous  to  1888;  allowing  nul- 

.        unaer  tne  law  or  lb»«,  nave  oeen  neia  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  companies  to  pay  their  taxes  quarterly. 

in  eacn  of  toe  ten  counties  in  the  Htate,  wnicn  ^or  the  more  stringent  entoxxsement  of  the  mechan- 

have  been  attended  by  869  teachers,  at  an  Iqb*  lien  law. 

expense  of  $1,708.     Text-books  free  for  the  Making  it  lawful  to  sue  unincorporated  oompanlee. 

Qse    of  pupils  are  now   being   furnished  in  .  Providing  that  land-improvement  companies^  not 

»»«    V     y  |ru0   ».«»  *»vw    u%7u<e    "M-MMM-v**  •«  located  on  the  Ime  of  a  railroad,  may  subscnbe  for 

inany  oiUes  and  towns,  at  an  expense  less  by  raarowl-^took  so  that  the  road  may  run  through  their 

half  than  when  tnmtshed  by  parents.    Physi-  lands. 

ology  and  hygiene  relative  to  alcoholic  stimn-  Continuing  for  five  years  the.  annual  appropriation 

lants  and  narcotics  are  now  taught  in  the  for  the  oompleti(m  of  the  State  Geological  8u^^^^ 

scboola.    The  Legislature  of  1886  enacted  eev.  ft^Xir^l7iirSve*TbtiSS'^:''£USJ.^I 

era]  laws  having  especial  bearing  upon  the  m-  consent 

terests  of  education :  first,  to  abolish  the  sys-  Providing  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Savings- 

tern  of  division  of  towns  into  school  districts.  Banks  shaU  elect  a  oommittee  of  three  depositors,  who 

and  to  establish  the  town  system  of  schools,  f^}  ^  ^o  "^  ^I^lt^^^J^.'ST^L\^!^Sl: 

which  will  go  into  eflfect  in  1886 ;  to  prohibit  ^^^  SthfCk                             Committee  the 

the  sale  and  circulation  of  impure  and  corrrupt-  Bequiring  fleth- wardens  to  enforce  the  game  and 

ing  literature ;  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  gannmg  laws  on  the  Sabbath. 

teachers  upon  teachers*  institutes ;  in  relation  ^'i4i^  ^^^  ^«  *^°«  ^/*^®«?J**®  ^*^"\,  u  t 

to^lsohooI^stri<*B.ndpowe«ofboapd.  «.Xt§roa"SiiSSS  ^'Enr^t-^le^ti? 

of  education.     There   are  41    pubhc  schools  districtmust  be  divided. 

of  a  higher  grade  in  the  State,  employing 

48  male  and  60  female  teachers,  with  1,266  A  prohibitory  amendment  passed  the  House, 

male  students  and  1,609  female  students ;  also,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.    Tne  Legislature  of 

47  private  schools  or  academies,  fitting  young  1886  will  consist  of  18  Kepnblicans  and  8 

men  for  college  courses,  under  99  male  teach-  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  81  Republicans 

ers  and  61  female  teachers,  with  887  male  and  and  29  Democrats  in  the  Houst". 

164  female  students.    Of  these  are  the  nota-  HuaefSi  —  The  Legblature,  by  the  act  of 

ble  schools  expressly  for  boys— St.  Paurs,  at  April  10, 1884,  and  the  sot  of  April  18,  1884, 

Concord,  and  Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  adopted  methods  by  which  increased  revenue 

They  have  24  libraries,  containing  21,604  vol-  has  been  secured  from  corporations,  which  will 

nmes.  forever  render  a  State  tax  unnecessary  under 

HEWJEBSET.  8(als  Geveniwit — ^Tlie  follow-  an  honest  and  economical  administration  of 
ing  were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year :  public  affairs.  The  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
Leon  Abbett  (Democrat),  Governor;  Henry  0.  and  Treasurer  present  in  detail  the  financial 
Kelsey,  Secretary  of  State;  John  P.  Stockton,  condition  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Attomey-General;  John  J.  Toffey,  Treasurer;  ing  Oct.  81,  1886.  During  that  year  the  State 
E.  J.  Anderson,  Comptroller ;  William  S.  Stry-  fund  received  from  sources  other  than  loans 
ker,  A^ntant  -  General ;  Theodore  Runyon,  and  balances  on  hand,  $1,171,814.28. 
Chancellor ;  Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet  and  John  The  disbursements  for  State  account  during 
T.  Bird,  Vice-Chancellors;  Mercer  Beasley,  the  same  period  other  than  the  payment  of 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Associate  loans  amounted  to  $1,168,900.46. 
Justices:  William  J.  Magie,  David  A.  Depue,  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  State  ac- 
Jonathan  Dixon,  Manning  M.  Knapp,  Alfred  count  Oct.  31,  1886,  was  $81,266.46. 
Reed,  Edward  W.  Scudder,  Bennet  Vansyckel,  Railroad  Taattea.— Under  the  act  of  April 
and  Joel  Parker;  Judges  of  Court  of  Errors:  10,  1884,  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  taxed 
John  Clement,  William  Paterson,  John  Mc-  ninety-six  railroad  and  canal  companies  for 
Gregor,  Hendrick  H.  Brown,  Martin  Cole,  and  the  year  1886  for  State  purposes  the  sum  of 
Jonathan  S.  Whitaker;  Robert  A.  Sheppard,  $964,821.60,  and  for  local  purposes  $877,486.- 
Commissioner  of  Raiboad  Taxation ;  Edwin  O.  04,  making  a  total  of  $1,842,807.64.  The  rail- 
Chapman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnc-  road  and  canal  companies  of  the  State  own 
tion ;  James  Bishop,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  one  fifth  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
Labor  Statistics ;  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  in  the  State, 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  Slaktag  Faad.— The   Commissioners  of  the 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  consists  Sinking  Fund  report  that  the  assets  of  the 

of  the  Chancellor,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  fund  amount  to  $908,628.04.    Of  this  amount 

Court,  and  the  lay  Judges  above-named.  $842,884.90  is  represented  by  the  real  estate 

Lc^Uaflve  Scaltia* — The  Legislature  met  on  that  the  commissioners  have  heen  obliged  to 

Jan.  18,  and  a^ourned  at  the  dose  of  April,  take  in  satisfaction  of  mortgages  held  thereon. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session  are  the  follow-  Schaate.    The  sum  of  $2,449,016.61  was  ex- 

ing :  pended  for  public  schools  during  the  fiscal  year 
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— an  increase  of  $35,189.61  over  the  amount 
expended  in  the  previoos  year  hy  the  State  and 
localities  for  this  parpose.  The  total  amount 
of  the  district  ana  city  taxes  for  the  hnilding 
and  repairing  of  school-hoases  was  $568,888.68, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$43,848.64.  The  school  property  of  the  State 
is  valued  at  $6,882,926,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  valuation  of  the  previous  year  of 
$482,119. 

The  numher  of  children  hetweon  five  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  is  866,817,  an  increase 
of  10,256  over  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber in  attendance  at  the  schools  during  the 
school  year  was  222,817,  an  increase  of  6,526. 

School  for  Deaf-MitM. — The  total  expenditures 
for  repairs  to  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  amount 
to  $4,054.79,  and  for  maintenance  and  other 
expenses,  $26,048.31,  matdng  a  total  of  $30,- 
103.10.  The  number  in  attendance  in  the 
school  during  tlie  year  was  119,  of  whom  67 
were  males  and  62  females. 

KefofM  School  for  Bo|B.— This  had  426  inmates 
during  the  year  ending  Oct  81,  1885.  The 
number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
269,  and  the  average  attendance  was  277*59,  a 
decrease  of  46  in  the  average  attendance.  The 
amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  was 
$46,494.04,  and  from  tbe  sale  of  farm  produce 
and  the  labor  of  tbe  inmates  $9,815.20,  making 
a  total  of  $59,686.61.  The  total  expenditures  of 
the  institution,  including  $4,456.67  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  granary,  was  $59,041.78. 

iDdistrial  School  for  Girls.— The  number  in  this 
institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  thirty- 
one,  an  increase  of  four.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance was  $5,968.94,  of  which  amount  $6,600 
was  paid  by  the  State,  tbe  balance  having  been 
received  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  and  the 
work  of  the  inmates,  who  during  the  year  made 
1,397  dozen  shirts  and  earned  $440.01. 

Morristowii  Insane  isylM. — At  the  close  of  tbe 
fiscal  year  there  were  826  inmates  in  this  insti- 
tution, an  increase  of  88.  The  private  patients 
number  158.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance 
during  the  past  fi^^cal  year  was  $203,771.96,  an 
increase  of  $9,834.37. 

Isylui  at  Trontoii. — This  had  646  patients  un- 
der treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
was  $165,454.50,  and  the  managers  had  in 
their  hands  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  balance 
of  $24,866.45. 

BTatioiul  Gaard.— The  National  Guard  has  284 
commissioned  officers  and  8,253  enlisted  men,  a 
total  of  3,537.  This  is  an  increase  of  5  officers 
and  199  men. 

Riparian  CobhMob. — The  commissioners  re- 
port that  the  result  for  the  year  of  the  sales 
of  lands  in  fee,  and  the  principal  sums  named 
in  leases,  of  leases  heretofore  made  tamed  into 
absolute  grants,  of  rental  on  leases  heretofore 
made,  and  of  interest  received,  is  the  sum  of 
$294,288.63.  The  total  amount  of  absolute 
grants  made  since  April  1,  1864,  is  $1,890,- 
570.71.     The  total  amount  of  tbe  principal 


sums  of  leases  convertible  into  grants,  mad6 
during  the  same  period,  is  $1,234,841.14^  mak- 
ing together  the  sum  of  $3,124,911.85. 

Agricnitml  Coliege.  — The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege receives  annually  from  the  State  $9,960. 
This  sum  is  derived  from  a  fund  established  in 
1863,  which  now  amounts  to  $116,000,  and  is 
invested  in  the  war  bonds  of  the  State. 

State  PriMNk — The  average  number  of  con- 
victs daring  the  past  year  was  863,  an  increase 
of  48.  The  total  expenses  were  $184,651.84, 
the  earnings  amounted  to  $67,541.85,  making 
the  cost  of  the  State  Prison  $77,109.99. 

PopalalloB* — ^A  State  census  was  taken  this 
year.  The  following  table  gives  the  population 
by  counties,  according  to  this  enumeration  and 
the  next  preceding  Federal  and  State  census : 
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Atlantic 

Bergen 

BonUngton.. 
Camden .... 
Gape  May... 
Cmnberland 


Olonoeflter. 
Hudson. . . . 
Honterdon. 

Mercer 

Middleaex.. 
Monmouth. 

Morris 

Ocean 

Paaaale.... 

BaleoL 

Somerset . . 
Snaaex. .... 

Union 

Warren 


Total. 


188A. 

1880. 

njoB 

18,704 

89,880 

86,786 

67,698 

66,402 

7«,686 

62JM2 

10J44 

9,769 

41,98S 

87,687 

818,764 

189,929 

27,608 

26.886 

240,848 

187,944 

87,420 

88,670 

66,786 

68,061 

66.180 

62,286 

02,884 

66.688 

60,676 

60,861 

16,686 

14,466 

88,874 

08,860 

a^878 

24AI9 

27,426 

27,162 

22,401 

28^ 

61,880 

66.571 

87,787 

86^ 

1,278,088 

1,181,116 

18,997 
86,616 
68459 
68,994 
8,190 
86,811 

168,812 
24,486 

168,000 
87,473 
49,884 
48.818 
48,600 
49.019 
18,70T 
68,775 
22.701 
27,458 
24,010 
61,768 
87,380 

lg019,418 


Hudson  County  has  over  one  third  of  the 
Irish  population  of  the  whole  State.  Hudson 
and  Essex  have  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  (Ger- 
man population.  There  were  210,267  dwelling- 
houses  and  267,894  families. 

Tbe  following  statement  giyes  the  popula- 
tion of  every  municipality  in  the  State  having 
upward  of  6,000  inhabitants  in  1885: 

Jersey  OItT 158,618 

Newark 162.988 

Paterson 68,278 

Camden 62,884 

Hoboken 87,721 

Trenton 84^ 

EUxabetli 82.119 

New  Brunswick 18.269 

Orange 15.881 

BaTonne 18,080 

Brld^eton 10.065 

Plainfleld 8,918 

MiltTille 8,824 


Cbambenbungr. 8.642 

Town  of  Union. 8,898 

Paawk 8J826 

Phinipsbnrv 8,068 

AtlantteCttj 7.94S 

Bahway 6.861 

TownofHartteon 6,806 

Bartlngton 6,690 

Perth  Amboy 6,811 

Gtoneeater  Cttj 6,968 

Salem   6,616 

LongBrandi 6,140 

MonntHoUy ^006 


Morristown 8,760 

In  1880,  Jersey  Oity  had  120,722  inhab- 
itants; Newark,  186,508 ;  Paterson,  61,081; 
Oamden,  41,659;  Hoboken,  80,999;  Trenton, 
29,910 ;  Elizabeth,  28,229. 

NEW  MEXICO.  Tmttirial  €«fcnMirt.--Tlie 
following  were  tbe  Territorial  officers  during 
the  year:  Governor,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  snc- 
ceeded  by  Edmnnd  G.  Ross ;  Secretary,  Samnel 
A.  Loscb,  sncceeded  by  (George  W.  Lane ;  And;> 
tor,  Trinidad  Aland;  Treasurer,  Antonio  Ortil 
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7  8alaza;  Attorney-Genera],  WillSam  Breeden.  other  raid  oocnrred,  in  the  main  by  the  same 

Sapreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Samnel  B,  Ax-  bands,  in  which  several  persons  were  l^illed, 

tell,  succeeded  by  William  A.  Vincent,  who  with  a  further  destruction  of  property.    The 

was  followed  by  £.  V.  Long;  Associate  Jus-  eastern  line  of  the  San  Carlos  reservation  is 

tices,  Joseph  Bell  and  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  sue-  but  thirty  miles  from  the  west  line  of  New 

oeeded  by  w.  H.  Brinker  and  William  F.  Hen-  Mexico,  inside  of  which  lies  a  region  150  by 

derson.     William  B.  Fleming  was  also  for  a  200  miles  in  extent,  constituting  the  richest 

time  one  of  the  Associate  Justices.  mineral  and  srazing  district  in  the  southwest. 

land  Ttdesi — On  this  subject  the  Governor  This  district  has  b^n  devastated  by  these  In- 

reports  as  follows :  dians  almost  yearly  for  many  years.     Large 

While  there  U  good  ground  forraspidon  wtoihe  nnmbers  of  the  Territorial  militia  have  been 

Buffleienoy  of  a  oonsidenble  portion  oHjind  titleisit  is  acting  m  conjunction  with  the  United  States 

yet  the  &o(  that  the  title  to  muoh  the  larger  portion  troops  in  the  defense  of  the  settlements, 

of  the  lands  is  as  perfect  and  concluBive  u  oan  be  Btisatlii.— The  last  Legislature  enacted  a 

found  anywhere.    Ab  a  rule,  the  lands  actually  occu-  pobfic-sohool  Uw,  which,  though  imperfect  in 

pied  are  held  by  an  unimpeachable  tenure,  oavinff  f"""*'^""""'  "»"»""»""♦  *mvmu«  ..up«.Aw«  «u 

ten  handed  down  trem  generation  to  genen^,an3  Bome  essential  features,  is  a  step  m  advance, 

showioff  a  regular  chain  of  title  by  trenafer  and  oocu-  Public  schools  are  being  generally  established, 

ocy  for  800  yean.    The  only  possible  cloud  upon  and  the  public  attention  is  being  awakened  to 


ihL)  claae  of  titles  ariu6«  from  tlie  ignorance  of  the  the  importance  of  education.     According  to 

whidTleSBlhSS  i^Tup^"SS"th:Je^iJ^^^^  the  repSrt  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  CeLus 

aity  for  a  publie  record  tor  their  holdings  or  a  formal  of  1886,  the  number  of  children  that  attended 

patent  fW>m  tiie  Government.    There  is  also  a  large  school  within  the  year  was  10,282,  while  for 

area  of  good  lands  in  different  aections  of  the  Terri-  the  census  year  1880  the  number  was  4,756 ; 

lS%i,rbS^£  Ifomtull^^^pr^^Jn^c^l^"  J^/^ "'t^^'.^^'Z^-r'" T. S^^          ""^"^ 

A  laige  portion  of  the^  lands  are  fn  mountain  valleys  42.091,  whde  in  1880  it  was  62,»94. 

fiurlv  watered  and  timbered,  and  are  the  flnest  in  the  The  University  of  New  Mexico  has  about 

worm  for  the  production  of  root-oropa,  small  grains,  200  students  of  preparatory  and  lower  grades, 

and  fruits.    TfiecmlyreiUly  serious  em  b^  and  an  industrial  department  for  Indians.   The 

connection  with  our  land  tities  la  the  tact  that  many  --»;„^,.<ja„  „«„  ^«^JL^  #An.  «4>**.  •«»>  ^*%A  «« 

large  tracts  are  held  on  pretended  grants  from  tiie  an^e^y  ▼««  opened  four  years  ago,  and  is 

Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments,  while  many  more  nnder  Protestant  control. 

that  are  held  on  genuine  and  indiaputabie  tities  from  laiifaaiSi — There  are  now  in  operation  in  the 

thoee  Govemmento  have  been  enormously  magnilied  Territory  1,109  miles  of  rath^ad,  constructed 

by  the  fraudulent  extension  of  tiieir  exterior  hmits.  ^ithij,  the  past  five  years.    The  extension  of 

Grswth.— All  but  one  of  the  counties  in  the  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  from  its  crosainff  of 

southern  half  of  the  Territory  have  largely  in-  the  Atchison,  Toneka,  and  Santa  F6  at  AJbu- 

oreased  in  population,  whUe  some  in  the  north-  qnerque  eastward  to  the  Texas  boundary,  200 

ern  half  have  diminished.    The  increase  in  the  miles,  is  practically  assured  during  the  coming 

Territory  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  as  shown  year. 

by  the  late  census,  14,000.    Of  this  the  south-  Tataallaa,  ctc«— The  assessment  rolls  for  1886, 

em  counties  have  made  a  net  gain  of  11,600,  made  upon  March  1,  show  $87^600,498  of  prop- 

and  the  northern  counties  2,400.  erty  assessed  for  taxation,  against  $28,422,889 

frrlgatkMk^In  large  portions  of  the  Territory  for  1884,  an  increase  of  $9,077,869.  This  prop- 
water  is  being  developed  by  boring  and  sink-  erty  consists  in  part  of  778,271  bead  of  cattle, 
ing  wells.  On  the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  a  re-  86,168  horses,  1,470,824  sheep,  and  44,019  other 
gion  90  by  40  miles,  hemmed  in  by  almoat  im-  domestic  animals.  The  net  gain  in  farm  prod- 
passable  mountains,  known  as  the  ^'Journey  of  nets  nnce  the  census  of  1880  has  been  $1,000,- 
beath/'  from  the  fact  that  numbers  of  people  000,  and  the  value  of  manufactures  for  1886  is 
and  animals  have  perished  from  thirst  in  at-  $8,600,000.  The  wool-dip  for  the  year  was 
tempting  to  traverse  it,  water  is  now  obtained  8,876,160  pounds. 

in  abundance  at  several  places,  at  depths  rang-  Uve-Slsck. — In  1882  there  were  fewer  than 

ing  from  20  to  100  feet.    On  the  Staked  Plains  600,000  head  of  cattle  graring  over  the  plains 

on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Territory,  and  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Pecos,  the  Rio 

also  on  the  San  Agnstin  plains  in  the  west,  Grande,  the  Gilas,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Ci- 

and  on  the  great  plain  about  the  citv  of  Doming  marron.    The  subjoined  is  believed  to  be  a 

in  the  south,  a  large  number  of  wells  have  been  fair  estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  the 

sunk  and  an  abundance  of  water  developed.  stock  now  grazing  over  the  ranges  of  New 

ladlaa  RaMk^In  May  and  June  destructive    Mexico;  

raids  into  the  Territory  were  made  by  renegade  ^^^^ 
bands  of  Apache  Indians,  located  on  the  White 


Mountain  or  San  Oarlos  Indian  reservation  in  Orttie.... 

Ari£f ma.    During  that  raid,  it  is  believed,  fifty  §^2;;  •  • 

citizens  of  the  Territory  were  killed,  large  mvIm.!.' 

amounts  of  property  in  cattle,  horses,  and  im-  SSJI^'" 

provements  were  destroyed,  and  general  devel-  butos.!! 
opment  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  was  stopped.    Early  in  October  an-        ^^^ 
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Hie  Territorj  has  a  little  oyer  78,000,000 
sores  of  land;  70,000,000  aoren  are  adapted 
only  to  pasturage.  Fifteen  aorea  on  an  aver- 
age will  pasture  an  animal.  On  this  basis 
there  is  grass  enough  for  four  and  two-third 
million  head  of  cattle. 

FBaiteattarj.—The  Territorial  Penitentiary,  at 


Santa  F6,  was  completed  during  the  year,  and 
was  immediately  opened  for  the  reception  of 
convicts. 

PopilaliMb — A  census  was  taken  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial authorities  during  the  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  principal  results  by 
counties : 


OOUNTHS. 


Benultllo.. 

CoUkz 

I>ona  AflA. 

QrsBt 

LiDooln 

Mon 

Bio  Arribft 
Ban  Ml 
Santa 
Sierra.... 
Socorro. 

Taoa 

Valencia. 


[Iffnel'. 


Total '   108,1(0 


BOBM  n 

f  Tiu  vmntD 

RATH. 

fOBBttii-aoaN. 

TotMl 

popihlka. 

IbNcit 

OdMrBlitM 

TotaL 

In  Old 

OthOT 

Totel. 

Moke. 

■ad  xOTiitorhii 

Iksbd. 

•OUtriM. 

lT,OTe 

8,i0) 

10,868 

46 

648 

698 

20,061 

S,71S 

2,108 

4,910 

11 

747 

768 

^668 

4.t4« 

1464 

&,810 

8,896 

216 

1611 

7,921 

1,T17 

8,211 

4,928 

1,481 

1,088 

*'*2 

^«I 

a,os« 

8,482 

4,518 

20 

289 

860 

4,777 

M28 

480 

9,812 

6 

195 

208 

10,015 

10,600 

960 

11,669 

22 

178 

196 

11,764 

18,168 

8,821 

20,689 

91 

6B0 

746 

21,485 

8,6M 

1^ 

9,978 

60 

418 

4n 

10,466 

1,S<» 

868 

2481 

64 

2S8 

807 

2.488 

7,6» 

8,601 

11,288 

102 

990 

1,092 

12316 

9,567 

142 

9,709 

6 

60 

66 

9,776 

0,163 

207 

9,876 
128,616 

29 

106 

184 

9,609 

108,108 

21,418 

4,274 

6,740 

10,014 

188.680 

The  total  includes  127,967  whites,  4,660  In- 
dians, 577  bkcks,  and  886  Ohinese.  Of  the 
Indians,  8,640  are  in  Bernalillo  County,  404  in 
Taos,  862  in  Santa  F6,  and  146  in  Rio  Arriba. 
Of  the  Chinese,  260  are  in  Grant  County.  Pop- 
ulation in  1886,  188,680;  in  1880,  119,666. 
The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as 
follows:  Santa  F6,  6,970;  Las  Vegas,  6,089; 
Socorro,*  4,047;  Albuquerque,*  8,000;  Ar- 
mijo  (old  Albuquerque),  1,870;  Las  Cruces, 
2,100;  Silver  City,*  1,914;  Raton,  1,097; 
Springer,  1,088;  Deming,  1,000;  Anton  Chi- 
co,  1,806;  Belen,  929;  Taos,  1,287;  Berna- 
lillo, 1,620;  Tierra  Amarilla,  about  1,100. 

NEW  TOEK  (STATE).  IIeed]««rtbeLi«l8latue. 
— ^The  annual  session  of  the  Legislature  began 
on  the  6th  of  January.  There  was  a  warm 
contest  for  the  Republican  candidacy  for 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  leading  aspir- 
ants being  George  Z.  Erwin,  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  Walter  S.  Hubbell,  of  Monroe. 
This  was  somewhat  complicated  with  the  con- 
test for  the  nomination  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, the  supporters  of  Erwin  making  common 
cause  with  those  of  Levi  P.  Morton.  Mr.  Er- 
win was  nominated  by  the  Republican  cau- 
cus and  was  chosen  Speaker.  Other  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  nomination  were  Frank 
iliscock,  Leslie  W.  Russell,  and  William  M. 
Eyart<s,  but  before  the  caucus  was  held  the 
first  two  withdrew,  and  the  opposition  to  Mor- 
ton was  concentrated  in  support  of  Evarts, 
who,  on  Jan.  19,  received  the  caucus  nomi- 
nation by  a  vote  of  61  to  28  for  Morton,  and  8 
for  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  At  the  election  of 
Senator  on  the  21st,  Mr.  Evarts  received  19 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  78  in  the  Assembly ; 
and  Edward  Cooper,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, received  18  m  the  Senate  and  62  in  the 
Assembly. 

FreediM  ef  WcrgMp.— On  the^  first  day  of  the 

^  Inoorpontad. 


session  a  biU  was  introduced  in  both  honses 
"  to  provide  for  the  better  security  of  the  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  in  certain  institu- 
tions.^* Its  chief  purpose  was  to  secure  to 
Roman  Catholic  priests  not  only  the  privilege 
of  visiting  and  ministering  to  inmates  of  insti- 
tutions for  various  classes  of  delinquents  and 
unfortunates,  but  that  of  conducting  worship 
therein  in  accordance  with  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  their  Church.  It  caused  much  dis- 
cussion both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  and 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  managers  of 
the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  who  had  charge  of  the  New  York 
House  of  Reiuge.  It  finally  passed  the  Senate, 
with  some  amendments,  on  tne  Ist  of  April,  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  10,  six  Republicans  voting  in 
the  affirmative  and  one  Democrat  in  the  nega- 
tive. Final  consideration  of  the  subject  in  tiie 
Assembly  was  delayed  from  time  to  time,  and 
no  vote  had  been  reached  on  the  passage  of 
the  bUl  when  the  day  of  adjournment  arrived. 
He  CcMS. — The  Constitution  of  the  State 
requires  an  **  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  '* 
to  be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  middle  of  each  decade,  to  serre 
as  the  basis  of  apportioning  representation. 
In  pursuance  of  this  requirement  a  general  law 
was  enacted  in  1866  placing  the  work  in  charge 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  authorized 
to  appoint  the  necessary  enumerators,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  collection  of  various  industrial 
statistics  at  the  same  time.^  Under  this,  with 
certain  special  provisions  in  each  case  when 
the  necessary  appropriations  were  made,  three 
State  censuses  had  been  taken.  Near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session  Gov.  Hill  submitted  a 
special  message  recommending  that  the  oensns 
of  1886  be  confined  strictly  to  an  enumeration 
of  inhabitants,  and  that  the  enumerators  in 
the  several  counties  be  appointed  by  the 
county  clerks  under  the  rules  of  tho  Civil- 
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Service  Commission  and  on  competitive  exam-  crease  of  the  aggregate  share  capital  from  he- 
inations.  A  warm  controversy  hetween  the  tween  $15,000,000  and  $16,000,000  to  $89,- 
Governor  and  his  supporters  in  the  Legislature  000,000,  without  anj  new  investment,  led  to 
on  the  one  side,  and  tne  Secretary  of  State  and  the  formation  of  a  protective  organization  un- 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  LegiRlatare  on  der  the  name  of  the  Gaa-Gonsumers'  Associa- 
the  other,  sprang  up  on  the  subject  of  the  cen-  tion.  and  a  demand  for  le^slation  regulating 
sus  to  be  provided  for  and  the  manner  of  ap-  the  business  and  Ihniting  the  prices  and  profits 
pointing  enufnerators.  A  bill  appropriating  of  the  Consolidated  Company.  In  response  to 
$40,000,  and  providing  for  taking  the  census  in  this,  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  was  ap- 
the  customary  way,  was  passed,  after  consider-  pointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  After  con- 
able  delay,  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  His  ducting  its  inquiry  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
avowed  objections  wefre  that  such  a  census  was  the  committee  niade  a  report,  March  SO,  in 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  was  not  which  it  recommended  the  following  reme- 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  woidd  be  too  costly,  dies : 

When  the  Legislature  adjourned  no  agreement       The  establiivbmeQt  of  a  Board  of  Lighting  Commis- 

had  been  reached  on  the  census  question,  and  slonewforthoCitarofNew  York. 

no  new  bill  had  been  passed.    The  Governor       ^^^^^^'^^f  ^'T  *^Ji^!? ^^fSH^^t^J^^ ^a 

immediately  called  an  eLa  session  exclusively  S^tf«rS5"i:  SSta^n^oWSKTo  ^ 

for  the  consideration  of  this  subject.    The  bill  oent  on  that  amount,  and  the  credit  of  Airther  net 

formerly  vetoed,  with  only  slight  modifica-  eamiDAs  to  stookholderiB  and  conaumera. 
tions,  was  again  passed  and  submitted  to  the       Authority  to  auoh  board  to  auperviie  the  conduct  of 

Governor,  who  a^n  vetoed  it.  ^^^ifSSTi^c^uZ?^*  ""^  mveatigate  com- 

_-,  '_  „  — ^      ^         13    %    *    A.1^  J  «  plamtB  made  by  conaumers. 

in^ara  Falk  B«ervatl«fc— Early  m  the  seasion  ^  ^  reduction  of  the  price  ot  gwi  to  $1 .60  per  thousand 

the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Niag-  feet,  with  power  in  such  board  to  further  reduce  the 

ara  Reservation    was   submitted.    The  lands  price  as  their  droumatancea  may  warrant, 
secured  comprised   Goat,   Bath,   Bird,   Luna,       Annu^  reports  of  the  earnin«,  diabuiaementa,^ 

r«k-..;«    -«i    TK»^   aso«l*o  TaTlnii.    2nA    *yZ  manufactured,  sold,  and  such  other  facta  aa  will  give 

Chapin,  an-l   Three  Sisters  Islands,  and   the  pubUcity  to  the  tranaaotiona  of  auch  companies, 

small  islands  adjacent:   tlie  bed  of  the  nver  "  prohibition  against  a  further  increase  ol  capital 

between  the  islands  and  the  shore  on  the  Amer-  stock,  and  limitation  upon  the  power  to  iaaue  bonds  or 

ican  side,  and  between  Goat  Island  and  the  morteagea.        ,    ,    .  ^  ^  ,„     .    ^ 

Canadian  boundary;  a  strip  of  hmd  pot^^^sSfalSSlSi^^^^^^ 

brink  of  the  nver  from  Port  Day  to  Prospect  g;  pressSTcmployed. 

Park,  the  cliff  and  debris  slope,  and  the  land       Prohibition  against  the  Uying  of  mains  in  the  atreeta 

at  the  foot  of  the  fall.    The  general  limit  of  by  companies  other  than  tliot»e  entitled  to  do  ao,  with- 

the  reservation  is  the  natural  ridge  following  out  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Lighting  Commiseion- 

the  bend  of  the  river,  from  100  to  200  feet  "■  *^^  ^*  Legislature. 

from  the  shore,  and  it  includes  all  the  points  A  bill  embodying  these  recommendations 
ft*om  which  the  falls^  are  visible  on  the  Ameri-  was  submitted.  It  promptly  passed  the  Sen- 
can  dde.  The  appraisals  of  die  property  taken  ate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  1,  and  on  the  28th 
amounted  in  thu  aggregate  to  $1,488,429.60,  of  April  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  in  the 
and  all  the  awards  had  been  made  to  former  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  106  to  1.  On  the  fol- 
owners,  and  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  lowing  day  a  sudden  opposition  developed, 
A  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  this  amount  to  which  was  very  generally  credited  to  the  activ- 
complete  the  acquisition  was  introduced  in  both  ity  of  the  agents  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
houses.  This  was  modified  so  as  to  authorize  pany  in  the  lobby,  and  charges  of  a  corrupt  use 
the  raiding  of  $  1,000,000  of  the  amount  by  the  of  money  were  freely  made.  After  a  warm  par- 
issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds,  to  be  paid  in  ten  liamentary  contest  the  bill  was  defeated  on  the 
equal  annual  installments,  and  in  that  form  was  80th  of  April,  the  vote  on  final  passage  being 
passed  after  much  discussion.  A  supplement-  yeas  62  and  nays  64.  Another  bill,  more  mod- 
ary  bill  gives  the  comnuasioners  who  had  se-  erate  in  its  provisions,  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
lected  the  lands,  and  their  successors,  the  an-  ate,  but  failed  in  the  Assembly.  A  third,  still 
thority  to  complete  and  manage  the  park,  and  more  moderate,  was  carried  through  the  As- 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin-  sembly  on  the  12th  of  May  by  a  sudden  and 
tendent.  The  formal  transfer  of  the  reserva-  energetic  effort  of  the  advocates  of  legislation 
tion  to  the  State  was  made  on  the  16tii  of  July,  on  the  subject,  but  was  on  the  same  day  recalled 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Ordinances  for  from  the  Senate,  reconsidered,  and  killed.  The 
its  regulation  were  sub'^equently  adopted  by  Consumers^  Association,  at  a  public  meeting 
the  commissioners,  and  Thomas  V.  Welch  was  in  New  York,  declared  that  the  circumstances 
appointed  superintendent.  The  commission-  under  which  legislation  was  defeated  were  ^*  a 
ers  of  the  reservation  are  William  Dorsheimer,  disgrace  to  the  L^slatnre  of  this  State  and 
Andrew  H.  Green,  and  J.  Hampden  Robb,  of  to  managers  of  gas  companies,  who  pretend 
New  York ;  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo ;  to  be  respectable  men  and  good  citizens,"  and 
and  Martin  B.  Anderson,  of  Rochester.  resolved  to  continue  its  efforts. 

Cas  Csnyites. — ^The  consolidation  of  six  gas-       AUnUatk  Ftraili. — ^The  Forestry  Commission, 

lighting  companies  in  the  city  of  New  York  appointed  in  1884  to  consider  and  report  on 

into  one,  in  tne  latter  part  of  1884,  with  an  in-  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
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in  the  Adirondack  region  and  elsewhere,  sab-  MnMpal  AtatalBtratlw.— A  large  number  of 
mitted  its  report^  giving  detailed  information  measures  were  considered  which  affected  the 
regarding  the  wild  lands  owned  bj  the  State  administration  of  affairs  in  cities,  especially  in 
and  those  which  it  was  considered  expedient  the  oitj  of  New  York,  but  n<me  of  importance 
to  acquire,  and  recommending  a  number  of  became  laws.  In  consequence  of  the  Umitfr- 
measures  intended  to  secure  the  acquisition  tion  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  latter  city 
and  protection  of  forest  lands  about  the  sources  effected  by  amendment  of  the  State  Constitu- 
of  important  streams.  The  subject  occupied  tion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  modify  tiie  law 
mncb  lime  daring  the  session,  but  the  proposed  in  relation  to  lands  for  new  parks;  but  this 
legislation  was  greatly  modified.  A  bill  was  was  defeated.  It  was  also  proposed  to  change 
finally  passed  and  approved,  which  provided  the  management  of  the  Dock  Department  and 
for  a  Forestry  Commission  of  three  members,  make  it  dependent  on  municipal  appropri»- 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  tions  for  support ;  bat  this  failed.  A  proposl- 
of  the  Senate,  who  were  to  serve  without  com-  tion  to  change  the  time  of  the  municipal  eleo- 
pensation^  but  to  have  theur  reasonable  ex-  tion  in  New  York  to  April  was  defeat*^  in  the 
penses  paid.  They  were  empowered  to  appoint  Senate.  Other  reform  measures  met  the  same 
a  forest  warden,  inspectors,  and  other  aj^nts,  fate.  A  bill  changing  the  management  of  the 
and  fix  their  compensation.  The  commission  East  River  Bridge,  and  providing  for  an  ezten- 
has  custody  of  tJie  forest  preserves  of  the  sion  of  the  approaches,  was  vetoed  by  the 
State,  consisting  of  lands  owned  or  to  be  ao-  Governor,  as  were  bills  providing  that  the  Re- 
(juired  in  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Frank-  gister  and  County  Clerk  of  Kings  County  should 
lin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  Sar-  receive  salaries  for  their  services  and  account 
atoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Washington,  to  die  public  for  the  fees  coUected.  The  most 
Greene,  Ulster,  Delaware,  and  Sullivan.  It  is  important  bills  affecting  cities  which  actually 
to  make  regulations  and  enforce  them  for  the  became  laws  were  one  modifying  the  Building 
protection  and  renewal  of  forests.  Provision  Act  for  the  city  of  New  York,  one  limiting  the 
IS  made  for  preventing  unlawful  trespass  and  height  of  building  occupied  for  residences  to 
the  destruction  of  forest-growth,  for  punish-  80  feet,  one  providing  for  the  repavement  of 
ment  of  violators  of  the  law,  and  for  adding  to  Fifth  Avenue,  one  providing  for  a  commission 
the  domain,  etc  to  carry  out  the  reaairements  of  the  law  in  re- 
PrisoB  Labtr.— By  a  bill  passed  in  1884  the  gard  to  placing  telegraph  and  other  electric 
employment  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prisons  wires  underground,  and  one  providing  for  a 
by  contract  was  prohibited  on  the  expiration  commission  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the 
of  the  contracts  then  in  existence.  Only  em-  Harlem  river  at  180th  Street, 
ployraent  on  public  account  was  then  author-  WsMllaMtw  PiisM#igs>  —  An  attempt  was 
ized  by  existing  law,  and  this  could  only  be  made  to  modify  the  civil-service  law,  so  as  to 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  considerable  invest-  exempt  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors  from  com- 
ment of  capital,  which  was  not  provided  for.  petitive  examinations.  A  bill  for  this  purpose 
By  the  expiration  or  abandonment  of  con-  was  passed  in  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  84 
tracts,  there  were  before  the  end  of  February  to  24,  but  was  finally  defeated  in  the  Senate, 
960  prisoners  at  Auburn  and  Clinton  Prisons  many  of  the  veterans  having  protested  against 
thrown  out  of  employment  By  the  use  of  it.  The  civil  code  prepared  by  Mr.  David 
unexpended  balances  for  maintenance,  a  part  Dudley  Field,  and  intended  to  put  in  compact 
of  these  were  kept  at  work  manufacturing  and  consistent  form  all  the  provisions  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  at  Auburn  and  clothing  at  common  and  statute  law  relatinff  to  civil  rights 
Clinton  on  State  account.  The  Superintend*  and  obligations,  occupied  much  attention  in 
ent  of  Prisons,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  in-  both  houses,  but  was  not  adopted.  A  number 
formation  from  the  Senate,  said  that  an  ap-  of  important  bills  were  submitted  by  the  Rail- 
propriation  of  $780,000  would  be  required  for  road  Commissioners,  but  none  of  them  received 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept  80  if  the  convicts  attention.  A  bill  was  passed,  on  the  recom- 
were  to  be  kept  employed  on  State  account,  mendation  of  the  State  Comptroller,  so  mot^.ify- 
and  $1,180,000  for  the  year  following.  When  ing  the  corporation  tax  law  as  to  make  the  tax 
all  the  contracts  had  expired,  he  said,  it  would  apply  only  to  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  a 
require  an  appropriation  of  $2,600,000  to  keep  corporation  which  is  employed  within  the 
the  prisoners  at  work.  This  would  be  needed  State,  instead  of  its  entire  capital  stock.  Thia 
at  the  outset  for  the  purchase  of  plant,  ma-  was  made  to  apply  to  taxes  already  due,  pro- 
chinery,  and  materials,  and  the  cost  of  man-  vided  there  had  been  no  litigation  for  their  re- 
agement.  An  appropriation  of  $600,000  was  covery,  with  adjudication  in  &Tor  of  the  State, 
made  to  continue  the  work  at  Auburn  and  and  provided,  further,  that  they  were  paid  be- 
Clinton  for  the  current  year,  and  then  efforts  fore  August  1,  1885.  The  appropriation  for 
were  made  to  authorize  a  different  plan  of  em-  the  continuance  of  work  on  the  new  Capitol 
ployment  It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  come  was  the  subject  of  some  contention,  especially 
to  any  agreement  on  the  subject,  and  nothing  in  the  Senate.  Finallv,  $760,000  waa  appro- 
was  accomplished  toward  the  settlement  of  priated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  question.  No  further  appropriation  waa  an  advisory  commission,  consisting  of  the  Got- 
made  for  the  existing  system.  emor,  the  Attomey-Qeneral,  the  President  of 
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the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assemhly.  and  William  V.  Van  RensBelaer,  of  Seneca,  for 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  removal  of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
fnmaoes  and  boilers  from  the  basement  of  the  The  most  prominent  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Capitol,  and  the  constrnotion  of  a  boiler-hoase  nomination  for  Governor  in  the  Democratic 
on  land  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose.  For  Oonvention  was  Gov.  David  B.  Hill,  who  had 
this  $175,000  was  appropriated  in  a  separate  been  credited  with  active  efforts  to  secure  dele- 
biU.  This  arrangement  was  carried  out  auring  gates  pledged  to  his  support,  and  who  was 
the  year.  The  regular  session  ended  on  the  most  zealously  urged  by  that  portion  of  the 
15tb  of  May.  On  the  last  day  two  investigat-  party  which  was  least  in  sympathy  with  civ- 
ing  committees  were  appointed  in  the  Senate  il- service  reform.  His  opponents  were  re- 
to  prosecute  inquiries  during  the  recess.  One  garded  as  in  a  special  sense  friends  and  sup* 
of  these  was  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  porters  of  the  President's  policy,  and  they 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  companies  of  agreed  upon  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York, 
New  York  dty,  and  the  other  to  investigate  as  their  candidate  for  the  nomination.  Hill 
the  administration  of  the  various  departments  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving 
of  the  municipal  government.  A  nuMority  of  888  votes  out  of  880,  only  88  being  cast  for 
the  acts  of  the  session  remained  unsigned  in  Hewitt,  8  for  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  and  1 
the  Governor's  hands,  having  reachMl  their  for  Rosweli  P.  Flower.  The  ticket  was  com- 
final  passage  in  the  last  ten  days.  Among  the  pleted  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention, 
important  measures  subsequently  approved  was  Kosweli  P.  Flower  being  nominated  for  Lien- 
one  imposing  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  collateral  tenant-Governor ;  Frederick  Cook,  of  Monroe 
inheritances,  and  among  those  vetoed  and  not  County,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  Alfred  C. 
already  mentioned  was  one  to  improve  the  Chapin,  of  Kings,  for  Comptroller;  Lawrence 
operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  New  York  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Cortland,  for  Treasurer ;  Denis 
city.  Among  the  items  of  appropriation  bills  O'Brien,  of  Jefferson,  for  Attorney-General ; 
vetoed  were  those  for  continuing  the  Adiron-  and  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Albany,  for  State  £n- 
dack  and  State  surveys,  and  for  the  general  ^neer  and  Surveyor. 

work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  On  the  day  after  the  convention,  Mr.  Flower 

PettttcaL — At  a  meeting  held  at  Saratoga  on  sent  a  letter  to  its  presiding  officer  declining  to 

Ang.  18,  the  Democratic  State  Committee  de-  be  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  as- 

cideid  to  have  the  State  Convention  of  the  signing  no  reason  except  that  the  podtion  was 

party  held  at  that  place  on  Sept  24.    The  Re-  one  for  which  he  had  ^'no  inclination,"  and 

pubtioan  State  Committee  met  at  Saratoga  one  his  nomination  was  not  ^*  necessary  to  the  suc- 

week  later,  and  decided  to  have  the  convention  cess  of  the  ticket."    The  vacancy  was  filled  by 

of  that  party  held  at  the  same  place  Sept.  22.  the  State  Committee  with  the  name  of  Gen. 

The  representation  in  the  convention,  which  Edward  F.  Jones,  of  Binghamton. 

had  formerly  been  one  delegate  for  each  Assem-  A  Prohibition  Convention  was  held  at  Syra* 

bly  district,  and  one  additional  for  every  1,500  ouse  on  the  9th  of  September,  which  nomi- 

votes,  or  fraction  thereof  exceeding  750,  cast  nated  the  following  ticket:  For  Governor,  H. 

for  the  last  Republican  candidate  for  President,  Clay  Basoom,  of  Troy;  Lientenant>€k>vemor, 

was  increased  to  one  for  each  district,  and  one  W.  Jennings  Demoreet,  of  New  York ;  Secre- 

additional  for  each  1,000  votes,  or  fraction  tary  of  State,  Edward  Evan^  of  Tonawanda; 

thereof  exceeding  600,  cast  for  the  last  Presi-  Comptroller,  Frederick  Sheldon,  of  Homells- 

dential  candidate.    The  Republican  Convention  ville ;  Treasurer,  Hiram  Vandenbnrg,  of  Ful- 

oonsisted  of  694  delegates,  an  increase  of  197  ton  County ;   Attorney  -  General,  W.  Martin 

over  that  of  1884.    On  the  first  ballot  for  can-  Jones,  of  Rochester;  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 

didate  for  Governor,  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Carr  re-  veyor,  George  A.  Dudley,  of  EUenville.     A 

oeived  206  votes,  James  D.  Warren  187,  Ira  Greenback  ticket  was  also  put  in  the  field,  the 

Davenport  105,  L.  P.  Morton  42,  and  the  re-  candidate  for  Governor  being  George  O.  Jones, 

mainder  were  divided  between  several  candi-  of  New  York. 

dates.  On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  The  National  Committee  of  the  '^  Independ- 
Mr.  Davenport  was  nominated,  receiving  847  ents"  issued  an  address  ^*to  the  Independent 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  698,  Carr  receiving  214,  voters  of  New  York  State,"  urging  the  defeat 
Warren  194,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  118,  and  the  of  Gov.  Hill  and  the  election  of  Davenport,  as 
remainder  being  divided  between  six  candi-  the  best  means  of  sustaining  the  national  Ad- 
dates.  The  nomination  was  made  unanimous  ministration  and  the  cause  of  civil-service  re- 
by  acclamation  before  the  result  of  the  ballot  form. 

was  declared,  several  delegations  having  pre-  At  the  election,  on  Nov.  8,  the  Democratic 

▼iously  changed  their  vote  to  Davenport.    Gen.  candidates  were  chosen.    The  total  vote  for 

Carr  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Governor  was  1^6,289,  of  which  Hill  re- 

withont  opposition,  and  the  ticket  was  com-  ceived  601,466,  Davenport  490,881,  Bascom 

pleted  with  Anson  S.  Wood,  of  Wayne  County,  80,867,  and  Jones  2,160.    There  were  1,446 

for  Secretary  of  State;  James  W.  Wadsworth,  defective  and  scattering  ballots.    Hiirs  plu- 

of  Livingston,  for  Comptroller;  Charles  F.  Ul-  rality  over  Davenport  was  11,184.    The  pln- 

rioh,  of  New  York,  for  Treasurer ;  Edward  B.  rality  of  Jones  over  Carr  for  Lientenant-Gov- 

Tbomas,  of  Chenango,  for  Attorney-General ;  ernor  was  8,166,  and  that  o^  Cook  over  Wood 
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for  Secretary  of  State,  14,608.  Judges  of  the  267.98.  The  baJanoe  in  the  State  treasury 
Supreme  Court  were  chosen  in  the  first  five  was  $2,711,144.21,  which  represented  not  the 
judicial  districts,  there  being  practically  no  op-  available  cash  but  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
position  to  the  re-election  of  Judges  Barrett,  eral  fund,  assuming  all  valid  appropiiatioos  to 
Democrat,  in  the  first ;  Barnard,  Democrat,  in  have  been  liquidated  and  all  coUections  made, 
the  second;  Ingalls,  Democrat,  in  the  third;  For  the  fiscal  year  the  direct  school-tax  pro- 
and  Hardin,  Republican,  in  the  fifth.  In  the  duced  $8,180,893.90,  and  the  totsl  expenditures 
fourth  there  was  a  contest,  but  Judge  Joseph  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes  amount- 
F.  Potter,  Republican,  was  elected  over  Hand,  ed  to  $8,622,987.02.  Both  State  and  local 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  62,886  to  87,440.  A  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
member  of  Congress  was  chosen  in  the  Eighth  schools  amounted  to  $18,466,867.97. 
District  to  succeed  S.  S.  Cox,  who  had  been  PriMab — The  numberof  inmates  in  the  three 
appointed  Minister  to  Turkey.  The  candidates  prisons  of  the  State,  on  the  80th  of  September, 
were  both  Democrats,  and  Timothy  J.  Camp-  was  2,961 — ^at  Auburn,  876;  at  Clinton,  544; 
bell  was  elected,  receiving  11,981  votes  to  11,-  and  at  Sing  Sing,  1,541.  Tlie  cost  of  care  and 
044  for  Mr.  Galvin,  his  opponent  The  Legis-  maintenance  for  the  year  preceding  was  $878,- 
lature  chosen  at  the  same  election  consisted  of  222.58,  which  was  exceeded  by  the  earnings 
20  Republicans  and  12  Democrats  in  the  Sen-  by  $3,441.44.  At  Sing  Sing,  where  the  con- 
ate,  and  78  Republicans  and  50  Democrats  in  tract  system  of  employing  convicts  remained 
the  Assembly.  This  was  a  gain  of  one  in  the  in  force,  the  earnings'  were  $285,781.54  and 
Senate  and  five  in  the  Assembly  for  the  Re-  the  expenditures  $162,729.28,  showing  a  sur- 
publicans.  plus  of  $78,002.81.  At  Auburn,  where  the 
Huuiees. — The  State  debt  on  Sept  80  was  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  year  was 
$9,889,160,  including  $1,000,000  bonds  issued  884,  of  whom  285  were  still  employed  under 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Reservsp-  contracts  and  74  on  State  account  in  the 
tion,  payable  in  annual  installments  of  $100,-  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  earnings 
000,  and  excluding  the  Indian  annuity  funa,  were  $76,166.08  and  the  expenditures  $112,- 
amounting  to  $122,694.87.  The  remaining  $8,-  181.58,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $85,965.45.  At 
889,160  is  the  remnant  of  the  canal  debt,  the  Clinton,  where  for  most  of  the  year  the  in- 
last  of  which  matures  in  1898.  The  canal  sink-  mates  were  employed  on  State  account  in  the 
ingfundamounted  to  $4,668,188.61,  an  increase  manufacture  of  clothing,  the  earnings  were 
of  $600,851.76  in  the  year  preceding.  This  $64,766.85  and  the  expense  of  care  and  main- 
leaves  the  total  debt  unprovided  for,  $4,798,-  tenance  $98,861.77,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
666.26.    The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  fiscal  $88,595.42. 

year  1885-^86  is  2'96  mills  on  the  dollar,  the  Bithnadfc— There  was  no  material  increase  in 
total  valuation  of  taxable  property  being  $8,-  the  mileage  of  railroads  for  the  year.  While 
094,781,457.  This  will  yield  $9,160,405.11,  to  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume 
be  devoted — $8,094,781.46  to  school  purposes,  of  traffic,  there  was  a  considerable  diminution 
$1,702,102.80  to  maintenance  of  canals  and  of  earnings.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
canal  debt,  and  $4,868,571.85  to  general  pur-  ried  one  mile  was  1,884,580,425,  against  1,787,- 
poses.  The  receipts  from  the  tax  on  corpora-  108,087  in  1684,  an  increase  of  5*61  per  cent ; 
tions  for  1885  was  $1,678,879.09,  of  which  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile,  9,902,688,295, 
$1,032,466.70  was  derived  from  transportation  against  9,826,068,865  in  1884,  an  increase  of 
companies,  $288,871.79  from  insurance  compa-  6*18  per  cent.  The  gross  earnings  were  $111,- 
nies,  $125,889.54  from  telegraph  and  telephone  682,961.47  in  1885,  and  $120,227,871.72  in 
companies,  $244,626.85  from  gas,  mining,  and  1884;  operating  expenses,  1885,  $77,175,826.01, 
miscellaneous  companies,  and  $82,574.71  from  in  1884  $88,240,858.86 ;  net  earnings,  1885, 
foreign  banks  and  bankers.  There  still  remains  $84,457,185.46,  in  1884  $86,987,018.86.  The 
due  of  the  unpaid  tax  of  the  Western  Union  aggregate  of  capital  stock  and  debt  for  all  the 
Telegraph  Company  for  1880  about  $182,000,  roads  in  the  State  was  $1,292,895,622.44;  cost 
notwithstanding  the  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  of  roads  and  equipment,  $1,175,948,966.05. 
State  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  The  percentage  of  gross  income  to  cost  and 
and  its  payment  without  further  contest  was  equipment  was  8*46,  and  that  of  net  income  to 

})romised,  when  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  capital  stock,  1*09.    The  average  earnings  per 

imit  the  corporation  tax  to  capital  employed  ton  per  mile  for  freight  in  18^  was  *78  cent, 

within  the  State.    Execution  for  the  collection  and  m  1884,  *88 ;  the  average  per  passenger  per 

of  the  amount  was  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  mile  was,  in  1885, 2*18  cents,  and  in  1884, 2*42. 

County  of  New  York  by  the  Attorney-General  The  principal  incident  in  the  railroad  history 

on  the  10th  of  December,  and  certain  property  of  the  year  was  the  passing  of  the  New  York, 

was  seized,  but  the  Judgment  remained  unsatis-  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo  RaUway  under  the 

fied  at  the  close  of  the  year.    The  value  of  the  control  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 

various  State  funds  on  the  80th  of  September  River.    The  property  of  the  former  was  bought 

was  as  follows:  Common-school  fund,  $8,880,-  under  a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  by  a  com- 

657.39;  United  States  deposit  fund,  $4,017,-  mittee  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  on  the  24th 

220.71;  literature  fund,  $271,980.76;   college  of  November  for  $22,000,000.    A  new  com- 

land  scrip  fdnd,  $474,409.12;   total,  $8,644,-  pany  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
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West  Shore  Railroad  Oompany,  with  capital  appointed  under  the  rules  of  the  Civil-Servioe 
stock  of  $10,000,000  and  honded  debt  of  $50,-  Oommission.  in  their  third  annual  report  the 
000,000  at  4  per  cent.  The  stock  of  the  new  commissioners  say  that,  although  three  years 
company  was  issued  to  the  New  York  Central,  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
and  its  property  was  leased  for  a  period  of  476  Oivil-Service  Act,  statistics  of  its  working,  both 
years  to  the  latter  corporation,  wnich  guaran-  in  the  State  and  in  the  cities,  corresponding 
teed  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  with  the  results  of  the  national  system,  and 
its  $50,000,000  bonds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  going  beyond  them  in  their  variety  of  applies- 
may  be  issued.  Of  these,  $25,000,000  were  to  tion,  have  already  overthrown  the  ingeuious 
be  given  in  exchange  for  the  $60,000,000  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  act  to 
old  company  under  an  agreement  with  the  arresttheconiidenceof  the  people  in  the  sound- 
bondholders  of  the  latter  prior  to  the  sale.  The  ness  of  its  principles.  They  also  quoted  from 
remainder  were  to  be  issued  as  circumstances  a  letter  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  a  statement 
might  require  for  the  benefit  of  the  road.  of  his  belief  that  the  effect  of  the  application 

Baakb^There  are  92  banks  of  deposit  and  of  the  law  to  apoointees  had  been  in  all  re- 
discount organized  under  State  laws.  Their  spects  good,  and  that  the  selection  by  competl- 
aggregate  re^nrces  on  the  12th  of  September  tive  examination  furnished  an  entirely  satis* 
were  $167,667,499,  an  increase  during  the  pre-  factory  mode  of  filling  vacancies,  especially  in 
'ceding  year  of  $10,221,224.  There  was  an  in-  the  police  and  fire  departments, 
crease  of  $7,218,684  in  deposits  and  $9,412,-  Just  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  Super- 
808  in  loans  and  discounts.  The  surplus  and  intendent  of  Insurance,  John  A.  McCall,  Jr., 
undivided  profits  showed  a  decrease  of  $287,-  resigned  his  office,  and  Robert  S.  Maxwell, 
127.  Two  banks  were  closed  and  six  organ-  then  State  Treasurer,  was  appointed, 
ized  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1.  There  MEW  TOftK  dTT.  Dekl  and  Staklig  Fnd.— 
were  20  trust,  loan,  mortgage,  and  guarantee  or  When  the  amendment  of  the  Oonstitation  of 
indemnity  associations,  with  resources  amount-  the  State  of  New  York  prohibiting  cities  of 
ing  to  $165,028,182.67.  The  system  of  exami-  100,000  inhabitants  or  more  from  incurring 
nations  of  State  banks  under  authority  of  the  indebtedness  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Banking  was  adopted  for  assessed  value  of  real  estate  went  into  effect  at 
the  first  time  this  year.  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  gross  debt  of  the 

There  were  126  savings-banks  in  operation  city  of  New  York  was  $128,871,188.60,  while 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  an  aggregate  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  $1,168,- 
of  resources  amounting  to  $606,927,496,  of  448,187,  but  of  the  outstanding  bonds  $84, 178,- 
which  $68,669,001  was  surplus.  Interest  on  888  were  contained  in  the  sinking  fund.  The 
deposits  for  the  year  preceding?  amounted  to  question  immediatelyarose  whether  the  amount 
$16,028,236,  the  average  rate  being  '0844.  An  of  the  sinking  fund  was  to  be  deducted  in  as- 
application  to  permit  investment  of  the  de-  certaining  the  limit  of  indebtedness  permitted 
posits  of  savings-banks  in  the  bonds  of  the  under  the  constitutional  restriction.  If  not,  it 
State  of  Georgia  was  refused  in  the  month  of  was  claimed  that  bonds  could  not  be  issued  to 
September,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-  pay  for  the  lands  for  new  parks,  the  acquisition 
General  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  prohibits  such  investment  in  the  bonds  of  1884,  nor  for  ^e  expenses  of  the  Dock  Depart- 
any  State  that  has  within  ten  years  defaulted  ment,  which  were  provided  for  in  no  other 
in  the  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  any  way,  nor  for  any  other  purposes,  however  ne- 
of  its  legal  obligations.  cessary  or  desirable.    The  Major  and  Oom- 

€harltaMe  InstltatlMu. — The  value  of  property  missioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  on  advice  of 
held  for  charitable  purposes  in  the  State  is  over  the  Corporation  Oounsel,  took  the  ground  that 
$49,000,000.  The  receipts  of  the  institutions  the  sinking-fund  bonds  could  not  be  deduct- 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  ed,  but^  in  order  to  test  the  question  judicially, 
Charities  for  the  year  ending  Sept  80  amount-  an  order  was  made  on  application  of  the  Dock 
ed  to  $12,468,000,  and  their  expenditures  to  Department  for  the  issue  of  $2,000,000  of  new 
$11,600,000.  The  number  of  insane  persons  bonds.  Suit  was  immediately  brought  by  cer- 
in  these  institutions  was  12,707,  an  increase  tain  holders  of  city  bonds,  interested  in  the 
for  the  year  of  nearly  600.  The  average  nura-  security  of  the  sinking  ftind,  for  an  injunction 
ber  of  blind  persons  in  State  institutions  for  restraining  the  issue.  This  was  granted,  and 
the  year  was  878.  The  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  continued  in  force  after  a  thorough  considera- 
numbered  1,289,  an  increase  of  88.  The  in-  tion  of  the  questions  involved.  The  ground 
mates  of  reformatories  numbered  4,426 ;  of  taken  by  Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly,  of  the  Court 
orphan  asylums  and  homes  for  the  friendless,  of  Common  Pleas,  in  deciding  the  case  in  De- 
nearly  80,000;  public  hospitals,  8,897;  poor-  cember,  was  that  the  bonds  in  the  sinking 
houses,  70,601.  tand  were  valid  outstanding  obligations  of  the 

The  Clfll  Senrleet — ^The  number  of  persons  in  city,  held  in  trust  not  only  for  the  city  but  for 

the  State  subject  to  the  civil-service  regula-  the  creditors.     They  were  not  extinguished 

tions  is  16,179,  includinsr  7,866  in  the  city  of  when  acquired  for  the  sinking  fund,  nor  could 

New  York  and  1,981  in  Brooklyn.    During  the  hey  be  canceled.    Being  valid  outstanding  ob- 

year  4,822  persons  were  examined  and  2,726  ligations,  they  could  not  be  excluded  in  calcu- 
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lating  the  sdxh  of  the  dtj  debt,  and  no  new  I7  departments  of  the  mnnidpal  government 

bonds  could  be  iasoed,  except  for  water-sapply,  and  toe  appropriations  therefor  are  the  f oUow- 

su  long  as  that  sain  exceeded  the  constitational  ing:  Board  of  £dacation,  $4,700,300;  Police, 

limit.    This  decision  was  upheld  by  the  Gen-  $8,858,272;    Public  Works,  $2,771,000;  Fire 

eral  Term  of  the  court  in  a  decision  rendered  Department,  $1,841,079 ;   Charities  and  Cor- 

Feb.  1,  1886,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  rection,  $1,662,800;  Asylums,  Reformatories, 

to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  and  Charitable  Institutions,  $1,206,078 ;  Street 

Expeadttncs  aad  Tucs.— The  assessed  valua-  Cleaning,  $1,100,000 ;  Parks,  $1,075,760. 
tion  of  property  for  the  year  was:  Real  estate,  Hew  Aqpedact — The  work  on  the  new  Cro- 
$1,168,443,137;  personal  property,  $202,678,-^  ton  Aqueduct  proceeded  under  contract  daring 
866;  total,  $1,871,117,008;  a  net  increase  over  the  year.  The  whole  amount  uf  bonds  issued 
1884  of  $32,818,660.  The  increase  in  real  es-  for  the  work  is  $8,061,438,  and  the  amount  ex- 
tate  was  $48,817,061,  and  there  was  a  decrease  pended  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  $2,004,704.- 
of  $15,908,891  in  personal  property:  Thenum-  93.  The  question  of  constructing  a  vast  stor- 
ber  of  pieces  of  real  estate  assessed  was  169,-  age  reservoir  by  means  of  a  dam  at  Quaker 
482.  There  were  76  banks,  whose  shares  were  Bridge  was  still  in  abeyance,  but  it  was  decided 
assessed  to  the  holders  upon  an  aggregate  val-  to  build  the  Croton  dam  on  one  of  the  branch- 
nation  of  $60,746,294.  The  totcl  assessment  es  of  the  Croton  river  at  an  estimated  expense 
of  real  edtate  for  1886,  as  returned  by  the  De-  of  $1,250,000,  which  will  increase  the  present' 
partment  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  and  sab-  storage  reservoir  capacity  to  about  2 1,000,000,- 
ject  to  revision,  is  $1,206,112,404.    The  State  000  ^ons. 

Board  of  Equalization  aaded  $112,148,890  to  Pmrar  tf  AppftatMOit — The  controversy  over 
the  valuation  of  real  estate  for  1885  in  making  the  conduct  of  Mayor  Edson,  at  the  close  of 
its  a^JQstments  for  purposes  of  State  taxation,  1884,  in  making  certain  appointments  notwith- 
which  threw  nearly  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  standing  an  ii\junction  from  the  Superior  Court, 
State  tax  upon  the  city.  Its  action  was  brought  was  settled  by  the  General  Term  of  that  court 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany  for  re-  in  favor  of  the  ex- Mayor,  which  cleared  him 
view  by  a  writ  of  eertiorari^  but  the  matter  had  from  the  charge  of  contempt  that  bad  been  np- 
not  been  determined  at  the  close  of  the  year,  held  by  Judge  Freedman.  The  ground  of  the 
The  controversy  with  the  Manhattan  Railway  decision  was  that  the  Mayor,  in  appointing  a 
Company  over  the  taxation  of  the  elevated  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Corpora- 
railroads  was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  tion  Counsel,  exercised  a  discretion  con  I  erred 
was  accepted  by  the  conipany.  The  capital  upon  him  by  the  Legislature  which  could  not 
stock  of  the  New  York  Company  was  esti-  be  brought  in  question  before  a  court.  An 
mated  at  $7,800,000,  and  from  this  was  de-  executive  act,  it  was  said,  vested  by  the  or- 
ducted  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  ganio  law  of  the  State  in  the  oflScer  appointed 
structure,  $4,861,806,  leaving  $8,438,694  as  to  perform  it,  is  "  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and 
capital  subject  to  assessment.  The  assessed  control  of  the  judicial  power.'^  The  cases 
▼alue  of  real  estate  and  structure  of  the  Metro-  of  a  Police  Commissioner  appointed  in  1884, 
politan  Company  was  $6,991,200,  and,  as  this  when,  as  was  claimed,  the  term  of  the  incum- 
exceeded  the  estimated  value  of  capital,  there  bent  of  the  place  had  not  expired,  and  of  the 
was  no  assessment  on  the  latter.  The  capital  Corporation  Counsel  appointed  by  the  Presi* 
stock  of  the  Manhattan  was  taken  as  $15,522,-  dent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  after  expira- 
126,  and  $699,200  deducted  for  real  estate  and  tion  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor  (see 
structure,  and  $11,666,271  as  the  value  of  the  "Annual  Cyclopedia,''  1884,  pp.  689,690), 
stocks  of  the  other  companies  owned  by  it,  were  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where 
leaving  $3,827,656  as  the  amount  subject  to  in  the  month  of  April  the  decisions  of  the 
assessment.  This  made  the  taxable  value  of  lower  court  were  sustained.  In  the  case  of 
the  whole  system  $11,627,354,  yielding  to  the  the  Police  Commissioner  it  was  held  in  effect 
citv  about  $300,000.  that  an  officer  appointed  to  succeed  another 

The  municipal  appropriations  for  all  purposes  holding  over  from  an  expired  term  retains  the 

for  the  year  amounted  to  $84,078,465.41,  of  office  only  to  the  end  of  the  term  that  has  be- 

which  $2,000,000  was  furnished  by  the  general  gun,  and  not  for  a  full  term  beginning  with  his 

fcmd.    The  finaJ  estimates  for  1886  were  $86,-  appointment.    In  the  other  case  it  was  held 

786,320.05,  of  which  $2,260,000  was  to  be  met  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

by  the  general  fund,  leaving  $38,486,320.59  to  had  no  power  to  make  appointments  as  Mayor 

be  raised  by  taxation.    Of  this,  $4,199,606.16  in  the  interval  between  the  alleged  expiration 

was  required  for  State  taxes,  $7,456,184.37  for  of  the  term  of  office  of  Mr.  Edson  at  midnight 

interest  on  the  city  debt,  and  $857,217.76  for  of  Dec.  31  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Mr. 

redemption  of  principal  of  the  debt.    Aside  Grace  at  noon  Jan.  1.    The  Court  did  not  pass 

from  these  items  there  were  about  $10,000,-  on  the  question  whether  there  was  an  actual 

000  of  the  annual  municipal  expenditures  that  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Mayor  during  those 

were  fixed  by  acts  of  the  Legislature,  leaving  twelve  hours,  but  declared  that  it  was  the 

only  $18,594,722.88,  or  less  than  two  fifths  of  plain  purpose  of  the  law  of  1884  to  fnve  the 

the  whole,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  appointment  of  the  officers  to  be  selected  at 

of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  The  most  cost-  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  new  Mi^or. 
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In  the  case  of  Sheriff  Alexander  V.  Davidson,  agiunst  the  oommissionen  to  be  laid  before  the 

charged  before  the  Governor  vrith  malfeasance  Governor  of  the  State,  on  which  he  was  asked 

in  office,  the  proceedings  were  dismissed  by  to  remove  these  officers.    The  principal  charxe 

Gov.  Hill  on  the  8d  of  March,  on  the  ground  was  that  they  had  granted  licenses  for  the  sale 

that  snfflcient  cause  for  removal  from  office  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  persons  who  kept 

had  not  been  shown.  disreputable  resorts.    The  GK>vemor  ordered  a 

ChaagM  in  Ofllee* — On  May  0  the  Mayor  had  special  inquiry  by  a  commissioner  of  bis  own 
occasion  to  make  a  number  of  appointments,  selection,  the  result  of  which  had  not  been  an- 
among  the  first  to  be  made  without  confirma-  nounced  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  District 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  His  selec*  Attorney  toolc  no  action  in  the  matter.  The 
tions  were  as  follow :  City  Chamberlain,  for  general  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sen- 
a  term  of  four  year^  William  M.  Ivins,  for-  ate  committee  were  submitted  to  the  Senate 
merly  his  private  secretary ;  Commissioner  of  in  a  formal  report  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
Jurors,  Charles  Reilly ;  Park  Commissioner,  the  session  of  1886.  The  committee  had  been 
term  of  six  years,  Matthew  D.  C.  Borden ;  Fire  urged  to  inouire  into  allegations  that  the  con- 
Commissioner,  to  succeed  Cornelius  Van  Cott,  sent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1884  to  the 
term  expired,  Henry  D.  Purroy,  already  a  franchise  for  constructing  a  horse-railway  in 
member  of  the  commission;  Fire  Commissioner,  Broadway  had  been  obtained  by  bribery,  but 
to  succeed  Purroy,  unexpired  term  of  two  it  failed  to  take  up  the  inquiry, 
years,  Edward  Smith ;  President  of  the  Board  Moldpil  PeUtla.— The  Tammany  organiza- 
of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  to  succeed  Thomas  tion  took  a  prominent  part  in  securing  the 
B.  Asten,  Republican,  term  expired,  Michael  nomination  of  Gov.  Hill  for  re-election,  which 
Coleman,  Democrat,  former  Supervising  Dep-  was  generally  opposed  by  the  rival  Democratic 
uty  in  the  department;  Dock  Commissioner,  organization  known  as  the  Coanty  Democ- 
to  succeed  William  E.  Laimbeer,  James  Mat-  racy.  Tammany  t>iok  ground  directly  agiunst 
thews,  previoujily  a  Police  Commissioner ;  Po-  the  Civil-Service  Law.  After  the  State  Con- 
lice  Commissioner,  to  succeed  Matthews,  John  vention  it  endeavored  to  secure  a  union  of 
R.  Voorhis,  previously  Dock  Commissioner;  the  two  Democratic  factions  in  support  of  a 
Dock  Commissioner,  to  succeed  Voorhis,  Joseph  single  county  ticket.  Its  County  Convention, 
Koch,  formerly  Democratic  member  of  the  after  nominating  George  C.  Barrett  for  the 
State  Senate;  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Supreme  Court,  postponed  further  action  and 
Co^'rection,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Simmons.  In  June  appointed  a  committee  of  conference.  The 
the  Mayor  made  charges  against  the  assessors  County  Democracy  dedined  its  overtures,  de- 
in  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  daring  that  the  prindples  and  methods  of  the 
and  secured  their  removal  and  the  appointment  two  organizations  were  diametrically  opposed 
of  others  more  satisfactory  to  himself.  to  each  other. 

laveatlgitlta  if  Huldpal  AfUiSi — During  the  The  Tammany  candidates  were  elected,  with 
autumn  a  committee  of  the  State  Senate  made  the  exception  of  Ransom  for  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
an  investigation  of  the  administration  of  the  rior  Court,  Sedgwick  being  re-elected  to  that 
affairs  of  the  dty.  Evidence  was  obtained  office.  The  total  vote  of  the  city  for  Grovemor 
tending  to  show  that  the  commission  to  select  was  200,888,  of  which  128,603  were  for  Hill, 
sites  for  new  armories  in  the  city,  consisting  75,864  for  Davenport,  1,216  for  Bascom,  and 
of  Gen.  Alexander  Shaler,  commander  of  the  156  for  Jones.  For  Sheriff,  Grant  received 
First  Division  of  the  National  Guard,  and  also  74,151,  Jacobs  65,506,  and  White  58,489. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health  Commission-  Undeigrsud-Wlie  CmibMsi. — ^The  commis- 
ers,  and  the  Mayor  and  Commissioners  of  Pub-  sion  provided  for  by  act  of  the  Legislature  to 
lie  Works,  had,  through  the  corrupt  collusion  supervise  the  laying  of  electric  wires  under- 
of  Gen.  Shaler  with  private  parties,  paid  an  ground  was  appointed  in  the  month  of  June, 
unnecessarily  high  price  for  the  land,  part  ot  By  the  votes  of  the  Comptroller  and  Commia- 
the  purchase-money  going  to  the  benefit  of  sioner  of  Public  Works  against  that  of  the 
Shaler  and  an  agent  who  harl  acted  as  an  in-  Mayor,  Charles  E.  Loew,  Theodore  Moss,  and 
termediary  in  toe  transaction.  The  evidence  Jacob  Hess  were  named ;  the  candidates  of  the 
was  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  District  Mayor  being  F^f.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Frank 
Attorney.  The  former  made  it  the  basis  of  L.  Pope,and  JohnP.Townsend.  Thecommis- 
charges  against  G«n.  Shaler  for  his  removal  sionors  held  their  firnt  meeting  on  the  20th  of 
from  the  Health  Board,  and  the  latter  laid  it  July,  and  appointed  Mr.  Loew  president  and 
before  the  grand  Jury  and  obtained  an  in-  Mr.  Ifoss  secretary.  Sixty  days  were  allowed 
dictment  against  the  same  officer  for  malfea-  for  the  submission  of  plans  by  the  companies 
sance  in  office.  Pending  the  trial  on  this  indict-  owning  and  controlling  electric  wires,  but  no 
ment,  the  Mayor'i  charges  were  not  pressed,  plans  were  submitted  by  them.  Three  hearings 
The  trial  of  Gen.  Shaler  in  January,  1886,  re-  were  given  for  the  consideration  of  plans  pro- 
suited  in  a  disagreement  of  the  Jury.  The  same  posed  by  others,  but  nothing  had  been  decided 
committee  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  agiunst  opon  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  Excise  Commissioners,  which  was  also  Street  BallrMi4Si — ^The  consent  of  the  Board 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  Mayor  and  Dis-  of  Aldermen  was  given  in  1884  to  the  o<hi- 
trict  Attorney.     The  former  framed  charges  struction  of  a  horse-railroad  in  Broadway  be* 
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low  Fifteenth  Street,  by  the  Broadway  Surface  The  proposed  route  extends  ftom  the  harbor  of 

Railroad  Company,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  consent  ^^^^^'t^^'i^^^^ilJ^'.^o^f*'  ^  ^"^^^  ??  ^%^^ 

^f  ^.^,v^^»  ^L»JLL    «  »/>»»«{<»{^,«   \.^A    K^«  cifiC'    It*»  ^'■i  length  IS  169-8  miles,  of  which  8898 

of  property-ownere,  a  commission  had  been  ^^^  ^^^  |^  excafated  canal  and  186-82  mites  navi- 

appomted  by  the  supreme  Court  to  ascertain  gation  by  Lake  Nicaraffoa,  the  river  San  Juan,  the 

whether  the  public  interests  required  the  oon-  basin  of  the  river  SanFrancisoo,  and  seven  locks. 

struction  of  such  a  road.      This  commission  The  eastern  diviBion,19i  miles  in  length, comprises  68 

reported  favorably  in  March,  and  the  report  B?. '^'^L  ^^  ^!k^?^  excavation  of  the  entire  <anal. 

*^     ^        jC  lL    7^           1  rii           r^l    ^*^^j!  This  portion  ot  the  Ime  is  upon  an  entirely  new  loca- 

was  confirmed  by  the  General  Term  of  the  court  ^on,  beginning  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pro- 

in  May,  Chief-Justice  Noah  Davis  dissenting,  posed  inland  lake.    In  the  San  Francisco  valley  the 

The  main  condition  of  the  franchise  was  the  canal  runs  nearly  due  east  throush  a  broad,  flat  valley 

payment  to  the  city  of  $40,000  annually,  in  L^**^f  ^  *^"'  \'S^  ^^'  T  *'!.^f^/^!^?^^'* 

jMf^'      i.    Ai.               4.          i*                   •  /  beimr  125  feet  above  the  sea  level,  or  19*18  feet  above 

addition  to  the  percentage  of  gross  receipts  re-  the  iSvel  of  the  canal.   Thence  ac^  projecting  spmS 

qmred  by  law.     1  he  construction  of  the  road  the  divide  is  reached  at  an  elevation  of  280  feet  m  a 

was  begun  on  the  28d  of  May,  and  on  the  21st  distance  of  4.600  feet  from  the  basin  of  the  San  Fran> 

of  June  it  was  in  operation  over  the  whole  line  <»«»•    The  line  then  curves  with  a  radius  of  10.788 

of  more  than  two  miles  from  Union  Square  to  ^f  *v5"^'  »  distance  of  2,600  feet  across  the  UtUe  pljdn 

V*  «iw*«  w  .M*  w,T  V  ^^"Y  '  «"*  WO. VI*  .^^u»E^  «v  ^^  ^g  smmmt,  cuts  a  deep,  narrow  spur,  enters  the 

Bowling  Green.     All  the  omnibuses  that  had  valley  of  a  stream  called  Beseado,  thii  bed  of  which 

run  in  Broadway  for  many  years  were  with-  it  tbtlows  a  short  distance,  then  crosses  to  the  left 

drawn.     A  company  was  organized  for  the  bank  of  that  stream  and  reaches  the  site  of  lock 

purpose  of  constructing  a  raUroad  in  Fifth  £?•«,?»*  "^Y^l  ^P]"  ^^^Rf'^fP  ^^^^^  ^f^^  ^^ 

A«i*vni^    •k«4.   «.i.«.  ^«rv:»^4.  «,«<i  ^'»^.^«<.i^  ^-v  fro™  the  canal-level  on  the  other  side,  the  aver- 

Avenue,  but  the  project  was  vigorously  op-  ^   ^j,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^5,,^  ll^.^ 

posed.      Ine  act  autborizmg  the  renavement  feet  above  the  water  in  the  canal,    it  is  estimated 

of  that  thoroughfare  prohibited  the  laying  of  that  the  canal  can  be  completed  in  six  yean,  and 

railroad-tracks  therein.   A  report  favorable  to  ^i^^  «»t,  including  a  contingent  of  25  per  cent,  added, 

the  scheme  of  railroad  lines  to  be  operated  by  •^i^^*^*^. 

cable,  as  laid  out  by  commissioners  appointed  Rallroailb — There  were  in  operation,  in  1885, 

by  the  Rapid  Transit  Act  of  1876,  was  made  to  the  line  from  Corinto  to  Ghinendega,  12  miles; 

the  Supreme  Oourt  in  August  by  the  oommis-  and  one  from  the  latter  place  to  Leon  Yiejo 

sioners  appointed  by  the  Court  to  inquire  into  via  Leon,  45  miles.    In  August  the  net  eam- 

the  advisability  of  their  construction,  but  had  ings  of  the  eastern  section   were  $1,187.    A 

not  at  the  end  of  the  year  been  confirmed,  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Ma- 

A   new  company  was   organized   near   the  nagua  to  Granada.  82  mOes.    The  grading  is 

eud  of  the  year,  under  the  General  Tunnel-  done  and  track  laia  as  far  as  Masaya,  12  miles 

ing  Act,  for  the  construction  of  an  under-  from  Managua.     The  civil  engineer  for  the 

ground  railway  under  Broadway  and  Madison  Government,   nnder   whose   supervision   the 

Avenue.  roads  are  constructed,  is  an  American  citizen, 

Statae  of  LIkerCy.  —  The  colossal  Statue  of  as  is  also  the  mechanical  engineer. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  the  work  of  Tetegnpluu — Dating  from  Oct.  1,  the  cable 

M.  Bartholdi,  presented  to  the  people  of  the  telegraph-office  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  raised  the 

United  States  by  the  people  of  France,  arrived  rate  of  messages  to  the  United  States  from 

on  the  19th  of  June,  and  was  received  with  $1.25  a  word  to  (1.85,  and  to  England,  Franoe, 

appropriate  ceremonies.    The  pedestal  on  Bed-  and  Germany,  from  $1.88  to  $1.90.    All  tele- 

loe^s  Island  in  the  harbor,  provided  by  popular  graphic  messages  sent  to  Nicaragua  are  subject 

subscription,  was  not  completed,  but  the  work  to  Government  censorship, 

was  well  advanced  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  December  the  telephone  went  into  opera- 

insw  ZEALAND*    See  page  66.  tion  between  Managua  and  Masaya. 

NICAEACrA,  a  republic  in  Central  America.  River  GoBHoiiicatloii* — ^The  harbor  of  San  Juan 

Area,  51,600  square  miles;  population  in  1888,  del  Norte,  through  the  changing  of  the  course 

275,815.    The  capita)  is  Managua,  population  of  San  Juan  river  and  other  causes,  has  almost 

9,000.  entirely  filled,  and  great  difficulty  is  enoount- 

GoTenuMBt. — The  President  is  Dr.  Adam  C4r-  ered  in  discharging  freight.    Communication 

denas,  elected  in  1888.    His  Cabinet  was  com-  with  Granada  and  the  interior  is  by  means  of 

posed  of  the  following   ministers  :   Finance,  the  San  Juan  river.    Steamboats  ply  between 

War,  and  Navy,  Gen.  J.  Elizondo ;  Minister  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Granada ;  but,  owing 

State,  Justice,  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  F.  Del-  to  the  numerous  rapids  and  low  water,  the 

f:adillo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  F.  Castellon ;  navigation  of  the  river  is  difficult  and  requires 

nterior,  Sefior  J.  Chamorro,  who  is  also  Presi-  several  handlings  of  freight, 

dent  of  the  Senate,  while  Sefior  J.  Rodriguez  Eurttqvake. — There  was  felt  throughout  the 

is  President  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  republic,  on  Oct  12,  a  violent  shook  of  earth- 

The  Archbishop  of  Nicaragua  is  Sefior  F.  Ulloa  quake,  lasting  long  enough  to  cause  some  de- 

de  Larios.    The  Nicaraguan  Minister  at  Wash-  struction  at  Chinendega,  Managua,  and  Leon, 

ington  is  Gen.  Joaquin  Zavala.  and  the  loss  of  two  lives.    A  good  many  of 

The  SMp-Caul* — The  report  of  Civil  Engineer  the  principal  churches  were  reduced  to  a  pre- 

Menocal,  U.  S.  Navy,  on  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  carious  condition.   Simnltaneonsly,  the  volcano 

route  recently  surveyed,  has  been  made  public,  Cosiguina  opened  wide  chasms  in  its  fianks,  a 

and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  loud  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  and  stones 
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were  thrown  horn  the  crater.    The  volcano  Zeholon  B.  Yanoe,  Democrat,  was  re-elected 

Vi^o  also  parted  in  several  places.  United  States  Senator. 

flnaacesi — The  pahlio  indebtedness  consisted,  ItaaadiL — ^The  following  is  a  general  state- 
on  Jan.  1, 1885,  of  the  consolidated  debt,  $106,-  inent  of  the  receipts  and  disborsements  for  the 
897 ;  the  railroad  debt,  $222,270 ;    and  the  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1885 : 
floating  debt,  $580,040 ;  forming  a  total  debt  BaUmoM  in  the  tnMoiy  Dec.  i,  1884 : 

of  $908,707,  while  there  were  available  funds      f^JSJlSSd  '^ SSose  98 

in  the  treasury  on  that  date  to  the  amount  of  1947,066  M 

$598,584.  Seoelpts  tbr  the  fiioal  yeer: 

The  political  troables  in  Central  America,  pS^^iSS.!^^:::: :;;;::;::::  srelSiS 

and  the  expenses  of  three  military  expeditions,  88«,i84  is 

interfered  somewhat  with  the  usually  flourish-    y^  .  ^'•"^  5?¥  •  VL* « $i,«88,2u«  u 

«uv«m.«>«^  oviu«T*<^»i.  "»«"  «"«  «o*.«i.ij  uvruwou  DtobarsomeotB  for  the  Mwie  time! 

ing  state  of  the  national  finances ;  the  timidity       Edncftttoaei  taaA |&»iss  14 

of  capitalists  caused  a  scarcity  of  specie,  and       PubUcfand TOft,486  as    ^^ 

induced  the  Government  to  have  recourse  to  -I__l:_? 

paper  money.    In  December  $25,000  worth  of    Bdaooe  la  treMuj  Not.  so,  1685. $6S2,08i  88 

ten-cent  bills  were  issued.  IndasCikB.— In  1880  the  assessed  valuation  of 
CMUMNe.— The  chief   exports  in  1883-'84  property  amounted  to  $156,268,241,  while  for 
consisted  of  India-rubber,  of  which  there  were  this  year  it  amounts  to  $222,800,000,  an  in- 
shipped  28,748   quintals,   worth  $1,818,164;  crease  of  $66,081,759.    The  tobacco  industry 
coffee,  126,964  quintals,  $1,209,806 ;    fustic,  ig  credited  krgely  with  this  increase,  and  the 
$645,904 ;   the  remainder  being  indigo,  hides  crop  is  fttr  in  excess  of  any  previous  one.    The 
and  skins,  cattle,  cedar- wood,  and  gold-dust.  peanut  -  crop  has  seldom  been  estimated   at 
Psrts. — Formerly  San  Juan  del  Norte  was  Qver  150,000  bushels  in  former  years,  but  in 
the  first  port  in  commercial  importance,  but  1^34  there  was  a  large  increase  in  acreage, 
rince  rail  communication  has  been  made  be-  and  the  production  is  reported  at  800,000  bush- 
tween  Corinto  and  the  interior,  Corinto  may  els.    This  crop  is  marketed  at  Wilmington,  and 
now  be  considered  the  principal  port.   All  com-  there  was  reported  to  be  on  hand  there  50,000 
merce  with  the  interior  dties  passes  through  bushels  of  the  old  crop  to  be  carried  into  the 
this  port,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  the  new  year  beginning  Oct.  1, 1886. 
cities  of  Granada  and  Rivas.    San  Juan  del  nofA  SCOTIA*    CleTemMatr— The  Lientenant- 
Norte  is  a  free  port.    Merchandise  for  the  in-  Governor  is  Matthew  Henry  Rickey.    Execu- 
terior  passing  through  it  pays  duty  at  CastUlo  tive  Council :  Premier,  Provincial  Secretary, 
Vie  jo,  on  San  Juan  river.  and  President  of  the  Council,  W.  8.  fielding; 
NOnH  CABOUNA.  State  tSofentmert^The  fol-  Attorney-General,  A.  J.  White;  Commissioner 
lowingwerethe  State  officers  during  the  year:  of  Works  and  Mines,  C.  E.  Chnrch;  without 
Governor,  Alfred  M.  Scales,  Democrat ;  Lieu-  office,  Thomas  Johnson,  T.  F.  Morrison,  Isi- 
tenant-Governor,  Charles  M.  Stedman;  Secre-  dore  Le  Blanc,  and  J.  W.  Longley. 
tary  of  State,  William  L.  Saunders ;  Treasurer,  U/tpttd  HofCMBt— At  the  opening  of  the  Pro- 
Donald  W.  Bain;  Auditor,  William  P.  Roberts;  vincial  Legislature   the  Deutenant^ovemor 
Attorney-General,  Theodore  F.  Davidson ;  8n-  announced  that  no  reply  had  been  received 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sidney  M.  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  memo- 
Finger.    Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Will-  rfai  ©f  the  Legislature  sent  in  1884,  demanding 
iam  N.  H.  Smith ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  financial  assistance  for  the  province.     This 
S.  Ashe  and  Augustus  8.  Merrimon.  memorial  sets  forth  that,  previous  to  confed- 
LegMative  Sstrfen.— -The  Legislature  met  on  eration,  the  province  was  in  a  healthy  financial 
Jan.  7,  and  adjourned  on  March  11.     Among  condition,  but  now  it  has  not  sufficient  revenue 
the  important  acts  passed  were :  for  its  wants.    It  compUins  that  the  tariflf  op- 
To  increafle  the  number  of  Superior  Court  Jadges.  erates  unequally  upon  the  various  provinces 
Id  regard  to  sotioDB  B^st  luiminirtratow.  and  unfairly  to  Nova  Scotia.    It  declares  that, 
J  dSSri^?  previous  to  confederation.  Nova  Scotia  had  the 
ExteD<Unff  time  for  iiett1in(^  the  State  debt.  lowest  tariff  and  was  in  the  best  financial  con- 
To  extcna  time  for  a^justlDg  and  renewing  State  dition  of  all  the  provinces;  that  as  it  made 
^•J!^•..     •.     1     A.11U    u    1  •      *    J.   1      •*  the  greatest  sacrifices  upon  entering  the  union, 
J£t«r??,'"p^.SSr''^  *»  "*"""  "'""  the  province  onght  not  to  be  left  in  a  wo«e 
To  make  aeduction  of  women  under  promise  of  nnancial  condition  than  the  others.     At  the 
marriage  criminal.  time  of  the  union  it  was  estimated  that  a  sum 
To  establish  a  true  meridian  in  the  several  counties  amounting  to  28J  per  cent  of  the  customs 
of  the  State.       ««i-tMjion  f  deeds  revenue  collected  under  a  16  per  cent,  tariff. 
To  SSSwt  thelS^rtation  of  ob«ine  literature,  together  with  the  revenue  from  local  sources. 
To  mcorporato  the  Confederate  Home  Assodation.  would  be  sufficient  for  local  purposes,  and  that 
To  establish  a  State  flag.  the  remaining  71  i  per  cent,  of  tne  customs  du* 
To  establish  and  maintain  an  Industrial  School.  ties,  with  other  sources  of  revenue  allotted  to 

JrJ^.t^t-Z^r^^ikXT'^'''  "^  f^.f^^^,  Government,  wonld  be  eafflcient 

A  laige  number  of  railroad  acts  and  of  amendments  '^r  its  wants,     hxperience  has  shown  that  the 

to  eiistmg  laws.  16  per  cent  tariff  did  not  yield  enough  revenue 
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for  the  wants  of  tbe  ooantiy,  and  the  Domin*  in  favor  of  the  repeal  moTement,  aaked  his 
ioD  Parliament  has  added  50  to  55  per  cent,  to  supporters  to  defer  passing  the  resolntion  nntil 
tbe  15  per  oeDt.,  and  appropriated  the  whole  a  settlement  of  the  ^'  better-terms "  question 
to  its  own  purposes.  The  memorial  declares  pending  at  Ottawa.  He  moved  in  amend- 
that  additioniJ  revenne  is  an  absolute  neoes-  ment  ^Hhat  all  the  words  after  'whereas'  be 
sity  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  tlie  people  will  omitted,  and  the  following  be  inserted  in  place 
not  submit  to  direct  taxation  while  tney  believe  thereof'^: 

that  if  iustice  were  done  to  the  province  it  Previous  to  the  union  of  tbe  provinces,  the  province 

would   have  sufficient  revenue  for  its    local  of  Nova  Scotia  was  in  a  most  healthy  flnand^oondi- 

wants.    Complaint  is  made  of  the  Federal  Gov-  tion.    Whereas  strong  objections  were  taken  at  the 

emment  appropriating  to  the  general  purposes  time  of  the  union  to  ti^e  flnand^terms  thereof  roll*- 

Umted  states  under  the  fishery  award.    Final-  services  left  under  tbe  management  of  the  Provincial 

ly,  the  memorial  demands  that,  as  the  taxation  Parliament ;  and  whereas,  af^r  seventeen  yean  under 

of  the  country  has  increased  50  per  cent,  since  the  uniouj  successive  governments  have  found  that 

confederation,  the  provincial  subsidy  should  be  J*  ''^^^'fi^^^^''^.^^  .^Jl  ^  ^^^  ^ 

4.^.^„<.».i  :«  TL*  -«il-.  ...^»o..i4.{^»  the  umon  at  first  apply  with  greater  foroe  now  than  m 

mcreased  m  the  same  proportion.  ^^le  flret  year  of  the  union,  and  the  feeling  of  disoon- 

On  Feb.  24  Mr.  Fraser  introduced  the  fol-  tent,  with  regard  to  the  financial  arrangement,  is  now 

lowing  resolution  in  the  Assembly :  more  general  and  more  deeply  fixed  than  ever  before ; 

--.           n»     .        .  1       :i                .1         <...,  snd  whereas,  these  facts  have  been  brought  to  the 

Whereas,  The  financial  and  commercial  condition  notice  of  his  Excellency  tiie  Govemor-Gencfal  and  the 

of  Nova  Boptia  is  in  a  very  unsatisftctpry  state :  where-  Federal  ministry  by  an  address  unanimously  passed 

u,  It  is  evident  that  the  terms  of  the  British  North  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of  iasem- 

Amenoa  Aot,  oombmed  with  the  Canadian  tonff  and  bly,  and  iSso  by  the  representations  of  a  delegation 

fiscal  laws,  are  the  prmcyal  causes  oontnbutmsf  to  fr^i  the  provincial  government  without  aata^Sotoiy 

this  unsatisflustory  state  of  the  finances  and  trade  of  resoltn  up  to  this  time:  tberefore, 

the  province ;  whereas,  there  is  no  prospect  that,  while  JiaoUSd,  That,  if  tbe  Oovemment  and  Parliament 

the  province  remains  upon  the  present  terms  of  union  of  Canada  fail  to  make  provision  during  the  present 

as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Federation,  anv  improve-  gession  to  place  the  province  of  Nova  BS>tU  in  a  bet- 

ment  m  the  foregoing  respect  is  at  all  possible ;  where-  ter  financial  position  in  the  union,  this  house  aiBniM 

as,  It  seems^vidcnt^thattho  mtereetsjof^^^  that  it  will  be  neceasaiy  to  consider  the  advisability 

.i..i              1        f^           „..  _„     ^     I  --    ^    ._j  Qf  taking  steps  to  secure  a  severance  of  the  political 

connection  between  the  province  and  the  Dominion 

of  Canada. 
Nova  Scotia  is  of  the  opinion,  and  hereby  declares  the 

belief,  that  the  interens  of  the  people  or  Nova  Scotia,  Both  the  main  motion  and  the  amendment 

^^an^'^^'dn^'''^  ^®'^  opposed  by  the  Opposition.    The  latter 

tion*^d  uniting  SdS^one'lJove^mment;  and  it'ta  was  carried.    The  Dommion  Parliament  did 

further  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Nova  Scotia 

Resolved,  That,  if  the  covenunentB  of  New  Bruns-  subsidies  at  this  session. 

wick  uid  Prince  Edwardlsland  and  tiie  people  there-  xte  Frandte.— A  bill  to  extend  the  franchise 

of  be  found  unwilling  to  withdraw  ftt)m,  tiie  Canadian  ^^^     ^nder  the  old  law  the  qualifioa- 

Confederation  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  umon  of  ':"  f«"^'     *^"««*       ^  w^  ww  i»«w  i^uaiMAvar 

the  maritime  provinces,  tiien  this  Assembly  deems  it  "0^  required  was  assessment  upon  real  estate 

absolutely  necessary  that  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  that  to  the  value  of  $160,  or  on  real  and  personal 

its  railways  and  other  public  works  ana  services  may  or  personal  property  alone  to  the  amonnt  of 

he  extended  imd  maintdned  as  the  requirements  of  |3oo,     xhe  biU  extends  the  franchise  to  the 

the  people  need  them,  its  mdustnes  and  properties  t"^„  ^m  „ii  ^^^^„ J„„„^„,^  ^„  #„,  „-  au^  -«,rv«,»» 

protJote^,  its  commerM  invigorated  and  expinded,  ^^  ^^  *"  R?"<?"»  asewsed  as  far  as  the  amount 

and  its  financial  interests  phiced  upon  a  sound  basis,  assessed  will  give  each  the  required  property 

tiie  same  as  was  the  case  previous  to  confederation,  qualification.    An  amendment  to  extend  the 

should  withdraw  frpm  the  union  and  return  to  the  franchise  to  qnmarried  women  with  the  same 

;vr.n'SJSStr.  ti'^l^^iJ^t  Z^^l  V^P^^l  qadificaon  «  men,  was  defeated  b, 

province,  such  as  prevailed  before  1867 ;  and  ftirther  a  migority  of  one  vote. 

Boohed,  That  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  will,  Fbheiks.— The  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  held  a 

lifter  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature,  take  prelimi-  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 

nary  action  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  wish  of  Dominion  Government  and  Parliament  to  take 

Island,  in  oider  that  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  United  States,  and,  m  the  event  of  such  a  prop- 
may  be  fully  advised  during  its  next  session,  and  be  osition  not  being  entertained  by  tbe  Qovem- 
thereby  enabled  to  place  this  vital  and  important  ques-  ment  at  Washington,  that  the  revenues  of 
tion  before  the  people  at  tiie  approaching  elections  for  Qanada  be  pledged,  and  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
decision  at  the  polls.  j^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Pre-  sary  to  protect  the  resident  fishermen  in  their 

mier,  while  approving  most  of  the  arguments  rights  within  the  three-mile  limit. 
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OBnVAIlEBy  AMEUCAH*  AMn,  Jaiepk,  an  patient  is  said  to  be  still  living  and  in  good 
American  author  and  edaoator,  born  in  Cairo,  health.  He  waa  one  of  the  fonnders  of  the 
K.  T.,  in  1807 ;  died  in  the  oitj  of  New  Yorlc,  Lancaster  Oitj  and  Gountj  Medical  Society  in 
Ang.  80, 1885.  He  began  teaching  in  a  pab-  1843,  and  twice  served  as  its  president  He 
lie  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  devel-  assisted  in  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  Medi- 
oped  a  decided  talent  in  this  line.  He  was  cal  Society  in  1848.  and  became  its  president 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1828,  and  three  in  1857.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of 
years  later  at  Princeton  Theological  Semina-  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Philadel- 
ry,  where  he  remained  as  tutor  for  two  years,  phia,  and  was  elected  vice-president  in  1865, 
He  next  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  and  president  in  1882.  Dr.  Atlee  was  Pro- 
church  in  Williamstown,  Mass. ;  but  as  his  fessor  of  Anatomv  and  Physiology  in  Franklin 
voice  failed  him  in  the  course  of  two  years,  he  and  Marshall  College  for  many  years,  was  a 
accepted  an  academic  cliair,  and  became  Pro-  school  director  for  forty  years,  was  President 
fessor  of  Latin  and  then  of  Rhetoric  and  Politi-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
cal  Economy  in  Williams  College.  He  occupied  State  Lunatic  Asvlum  at  Harrisbnrg,  was  elect- 
thispost  from  1885  to  1868,  when  he  was  called  ed  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  American  Gyneco- 
to  Lafayette  College,  as  Professor  of  Mental  logical  Society  in  1877,  and  was  trustee  of  nn- 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  merous  public  institutions. 
President  of  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsbnrg,  Bngs,  Fhnds  Natkaa,  an  American  lawyer, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1862.  He  then  bom  in  New  York  city  about  1824 ;  died  in 
took  a  rest  for  several  years  from  active  labors,  Ocala,  Fla.,  Nov.  80, 1885.  He  was  a  son  of 
but  in  1867  was  made  Principal  of  the  Albany  Rev.  Nathan  BangH,  a  well-known  Methodist 
(N:  T.)  Normal  School.  This  post  Dr.  Alden  re-  circuit  rider  and  preacher,  and  was  graduated 
signed  in  1872,  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  liis  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
tiniechiefly  to  the  department  of  Sunday-school  1 848.  He  entered  the  Law  School  of  Yale  Col-> 
literature,  and  prepared  seventy  or  more  vol-  lege,  and  supported  himself  during  his  course 
umes  for  the  young.  He  also  prepared  a  text-  by  cataloguing  books,  etc.  He  returned  to 
book  on  intellectual  philosophy,  and  cootrib-  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850, 
uted  largely  to  periodical  literature.  Dr.  Al-  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  Sedgwick,  and 
den  was  at  one  time  editor  of  ^*  The  New  York  soon  became  prominent  in  his  profession,  with 
Observer,"  at  another  of  ^*The  Philadelphia  abundanceof  business  in  bankruptcy  cases.  He 
Christian  Library."  was  active  in  the  proceedings  against  Judges 

iitiVy  TtaMthy  Shay,  an  American  author,  Barnard,  Cardozo,  and  McCunn,  and  also  in 

bom  near  New  burg,  N.  Y.,  in  1809 ;  died  in  the  Cesnola  suits,  and  the  Havemeyer  estate 

Philadelphia,  March  6, 1885.    He  went  to  Balti-  suits.    Of  late  years  the  firm  of  Bangs  A  Stet- 

more,  Md.,  early  in  life,  and  edited  a  paper  there  son  has  been  known  as  a  railroad  law  firm, 

called  ^  The  Athenaum."    In  1841  he  removed  in  charse  of  several  important  uitemationai 

to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resiided  for  the  rest  cases.    Mr.  Bangs  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 

of  his  life.    Mr.  Arthur  was  a  voluminous  writ-  tics,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Un- 

er  of  tales  illustrative  of  American  domestic  ion  League  Club  in  New  York  city.    He  was 

life,  all  having  a  good  moral  end  in  view,  twice  married,  and  left  three  sons. 
Among  his  productions  are,  *'  Lights  and  Shad-        Mipy  Jsik    See  Shaw,  Hxnbt  W. 
ows  of  Real  Life,**  '^  Tales  for  Rich  and  Poor  ^       BUh,  Pwter  OsimIIm,  an  American  journalist, 

(6  vols.),  "Library  for  the  Household**  (12  bom  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  28,  1888; 

vols.),  *^  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,**  and  *'  The  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  2, 1885.    He  was 

Good  Time  Coming.**    He  was  actively  en-  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Asher  Bliss,  for  many  years 

gaged  in  literary  work  to  the  last,  and  was  ed-  missionary  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservations 

itor  of  "  Arthnr*s  Home  Magazine  '*  until  with-  in  western  New  York.    He  studied  at  Hamil- 

in  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  ton  and  Yale  Colleges,  and  in  1860  traveled 

AdMi  Mm   Ught,  an  American   physician,  through  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 

bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1799 ;   died  Scotia,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  rem- 

there,  Oct.  1,  1885.    He  was  a  son  of  Col.  W.  nants  of  Indian  tribes.    In  1861  he  went  to 

P.  Atlee,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  and  received  Washington  to  apply  for  a  place  in  the  Interior 

his  education  and  training  in  Lancaster  and  Department  that  would  give  him  an  opportu- 

Philadelphia.    He  studied  medicine,  and  grad-  nity  to  make  similar  investigations  beyond  the 

oated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Mississippi ;  but  as  he  was  disappointed  in  this, 

1820.    He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  be-  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to 

gan  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  soon  became  Hon.  James  Watson  Webb,  who  had  Just  been 

successful,  especially  in  surgical  cases.    Dr.  At-  appointed  Minister  to  Brazil.    In  1862,  when 

]ee*s  operation  for  double  ovariotomy,  in  1848,  Mr.  Webb  returned  home,  Mr.  Bliss  went  to 

waa  the  first  in  the  history  of  medidne,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres,  and  waa  commissioned  by  the 
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Argentine  Government  to  explore  the  Gran  ened  with  personal  violence  therefor,  on  one 
Chaco,  where  he  spent  eight  months  in  learn-  occasion  heing  wounded  hy  a  pistol-shot  In 
ing  the  Indian  dialects  and  investigating  the  1857  he  was  the  Free-Soil  candidate  for  Gov- 
antiqaities.  The  results  were  published  by  the  ernor,  and  came  within  five  hundred  votes  ot 
Government  He  edited  for  a  short  time,  at  election.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  **  River  Plate  Magazine,'^  1861,  he  gave  all  his  influence  to  the  support 
and  then  went  to  Paraguay,  where  he  became  of  the  Union,  and  was  in  close  consultation 
private  secretary  of  the  United  States  Minis-  with  Gen.  Lyon  when  he  planned  the  capt- 
ter,  Hod.  0.  A.  Washbnrne,  in  1866.  President  ure  of  Gamp  Jackson  and  broke  up  the  first 
Lopez  commissioned  him  to  write  a  history  of  secession  movement  in  St.  Louis.  Brown  corn- 
Paraguay  ;  but  whOe  he  was  engaged  in  this  manded  a  regiment  of  militia  on  that  occasion, 
work  the  war  between  that  country  and  Bra-  and  afterwanl,  during  the  invasion  of  the  State 
zil  broke  out,  and  he  fell  under  suspicion  from  by  Price  and  Van  Dom,  a  brigade.  He  was  a 
the  fact  that  he  had  formerly  been  in  Brazil,  member  of  tbe  United  States  Senate  from  1868 
The  Government  archives  were  closed  to  him,  to  1867,  and  in  1871  was  elected  Grovemor  of 
detectives  watched  him,  and  finally,  as  he  was  Missouri,  on  the  Liberal  Republican  ticket,  by 
trying  to  leave  the  country,  he  was  thrown  a  majority  of  40,000.  In  1872  he  was  the  oan- 
into  prison,  where  he  was  subjected  to  torture  didate  for  Vice-President  on  the  ticJcet  with 
to  compel  him  to  confess  that  he  had  been  a  Horace  Greeley,  and  after  the  dose  of  the  can- 
Brazilian  spy.  At  the  end  of  three  months  vass  he  resumea  his  law  practice. 
(December,  1868)  he  was  released  on  the  de-  Brewn,  Saniel  CSUaai,  an  American  educator, 
maud  of  the  United  States  Government,  backed  born  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1818; 
by  the  presence  of  a  squadron  of  the  United  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1886.  He  was 
States  nayy.  He  went  to  Washington,  was  a  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  Presi- 
translator  in  the  War  Department  tor  about  a  dent  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1815-'20,  and 
year,  and  edited  the  Washington  '^  Chronicle  ^'  was  graduated  there  in  1881.  For  a  while  he 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then  (July,  was  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Ellington, 
1870)  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Mexi-  Conn.;  then  he  entered  Andover  Theological 
CO,  which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  During  Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1887 
that  time  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  He  was  two  years  Principal  of  Abbot  Academy 
Mexican  Greographical  Society,  made  archsdo-  at  Andover  (188&~'88),  after  which  he  occupied 
logical  explorations,  and  wrote  mnch  on  the  two  years  in  travel  abroad.  On  his  return  he 
condition  of  Mexico  and  its  opportunities  for  was  appointed  Professor  of  Oratory  and  Belles- 
American  enterprise.  By  his  sole  personal  lcttre$  in  Dartmouth  College,  which  chair  he 
exertions  he  saved  from  execution  three  Ameri-  held  till  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
can  officers  in  tlie  army  of  Diaz,  who  had  been  chair  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Political 
captured  by  the  forces  of  Juarez  and  con-  Economy.  He  resigned  this  in  1867,  in  order 
demned  by  a  court-martial.  In  the  summer  of  to  become  President  of  Hamilton  College.  His 
1874  Mr.  Bliss  came  to  New  York,  and  for  the  health  becoming  impaired,  he  resiimed  in  1881, 
next  three  years  he  was  at  work  on  '*  Johnson^s  and  gave  only  occasional  instruction  at  Dart- 
Cyclopffidia."  After  that  he  edited  a  short-  month  and  Bowdoin,  residing  chiefiy  at  Utica, 
lived  weekly  called  ^^  The  Library  Table,"  N.  Y.  His  best -known  literary  work  is  a 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  ^^  Life  of  Rufus  Choate."  His  son  Francis  is 
1877,  and  in  1879  went  to  South  America  as  a  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Herald."  New  York. 

From  the  time  of  his  return,  a  year  or  two  BvahaM,  ISerdM  W.^  an  American  manuf act- 
later,  till  his  death,  he  was  in  feeble  health  urer,  bom  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  in  1802 ;  died 
and  did  but  little  work,  though  he  edited  the  in  New  York  city,  March  18, 1885.  He  began 
*'  New  Haven  News  "  for  a  part  of  the  year  life  as  a  poor  boy,  but  by  energy  and  peraever- 
1888.  He  was  for  two  years  President  of  the  ance  improved  his  position.  He  engaged  in 
Philological  Society,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  manufacturing  wooden  buttons  at  first,  and 
student  of  Oriental  antiquities.  ttien,  in  company  with  Mr.  Benedict,  enlarged 
Brtwn,  BeaJaHli  Grati,  an  American  lawyer,  operations  so  as  to  manufacture  brass  buttons 
born  in  Lexington,  Ey.,  May,  28,  1826 ;  died  and  various  kinds  of  brass  goods.  He  was  also 
in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  18,  1885.  He  was  connected  with  other  manufacturing  enter- 
graduated  at  Yide  College  in  1847,  was  ad-  prises,  all  of  which  were  successful  and  remu- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  soon  nerative.  He  acquired  a  fortune  amounting, 
afterward  settled  in  St.  Louis,  which  was  it  is  said,  to  several  million  dollars.  Mr.  Burn- 
thenceforth  his  home.  He  was  a  member  of  ham  made  liberal  use  of  his  money  for  public 
the  Missouri  Legislature  from  1852  to  1859,  good,  and  gave  freely  to  the  support  of  religion, 
and  in  1857  made  there  a  remarkable  anti-  daJDi,  Hence  Brlgha%  an  American  merchant, 
slavery  speech,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  born  in  Milford,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1811 ;  died  in 
beginning  of  the  Free*  Soil  movement  in  that  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14, 1885.  Bis  father  was 
State.  He  edited  the  ^* Missouri  Democrat"  a  prosperous  merchant  in  his  native  village, 
for  five  years  (1854-^59),  constantly  opposing  The  son  received  a  good  common-school  edn- 
the  pro-slavery  party,  and  was  often  Uireat-  cation,  and  entered  his  father's  store.    But  on 
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oomiDg  of  age  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  lished  several  Tolnmes,  both  scholarly  and  nse- 
and  a  jear  later  removed  to  Worcester,  where,  fnl,  and  his  latest  work  was  a  valuable  paper 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Daniels,  he  was  forming  part  of  Bishop  Perr/s  **  History  of 
soon  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  trade  on  a  com-  tlie  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 
paratively  large  scale.  In  1848  they  dissolved  His  large  and  excellent  library  he  gave  to  the 
the  partnership,  and  Horace  removed  to  New  Berkeley  Divinity  School. 
York,  where  the  firm  of  Bnlkley  &  Claflin  was  Braper,  Jehn  ChiM^her,  an  American  physi- 
established,  importers  and  jobbers  of  dry  goods,  cian,  born  in  Virginia,  March  81,  1835;  died 
in  Cedar  Street.  In  1861  some  changes  were  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  20,  1886.  He  was 
made,  and  the  firm  name  became  Olamn,  Mel-  the  oldest  son  of  Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  and 
tin  &  Co.  After  further  changes,  in  1864  it  entered  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
became  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  which  it  has  since  York  in  1852.  but  left  before  completing  the 
remained.  This  house  has  done  an  immense  course.  He  then  entered  the  medical  depart- 
bnsiness,  extending  all  over  the  country,  with  meut  of  the  university  and  was  graduated  in 
a  financial  strength  that  has  carried  it  unsnaken  1857.  In  July  of  that  year  he  went  to  £u- 
through  all  crises  save  one.  When  the  civil  rope,  partly  for  health,  partly  for  study.  On 
war  broke  out  in  1861,  the  sudden  loss  of  debts  his  return,  in  December,  1858.  he  was  ap- 
at  the  South  was  so  great  as  to  cause  a  tempo-  pointed  analytical  chemist  in  tne  university, 
rary  suspension  of  payment ;  but  by  the  wise  which  place  he  held  for  thirteen  years.  In 
forbearance  of  Northern  creditors  the  house  1860  he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
was  permitted  to  continue  business,  and  in  a  Cooper  Institute,  and  in  1862  he  served  as  sur- 
short  time  all  its  liabilities  were  paid  off  with  geon  in  the  United  States  Volunteers.  In  1863 
interest,  after  which  it  entered  upon  a  career  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History 
of  unparalleled  prosperity.  For  many  years  it  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
has  occupied  an  enormous  warehouse  at  West  post  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
Broadway  and  Worth  Street,  Mr.  Clafiiu  being  oecame  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  medical 
the  active  head  of  the  establishment.  In  a  department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
single  year  the  sales  of  this  firm  have  amount-  New  York,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
ed  to  $72,000,000,  and  since  1864  it  has  done  raising  the  reputation  of  that  department, 
by  far  the  largest  mercantile  business  in  this  Prof.  Draper  was  the  author  of  several  books 
country,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  Mr.  Claflin  in  his  special  tine  of  study.  His  eartiest  vol- 
was  a  man  of  domestic  habits  and  of  exem-  ume  (1865)  was  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
plary  life,  fond  of  books  and  of  horses,  was  a  hygiene.  He  contributed  numerous  articles 
trustee  (but  not  a  communicant)  of  Plymouth  to  the  '*  Galaxy,"  from  1868  to  1871,  on  diet. 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  a  devoted  personal  dress,  and  ventilation.  In  1872-78  he  edited 
friend  of  its  pastor.  In  politics  he  was  a  ^^The  Year- Book  of  Nature  and  Science,'*  and 
Whig  in  his  early  life,  and  afterward  a  Repub-  in  1882  published  "  A  Practical  Laboratory 
lican.  His  private  acts  of  charity  are  said  to  Course  in  Chemistry."  His  last  publication 
have  been  numerous.  was  an  advanced  text-book  on  medicalphys^ 
Csit,  ThMns  Wlathiep,  an  American  clergy*  ics,  with  several  hundred  illustrations.  He  left 
man,  bom  in  New  London,  Conn.,  June  28,  a  widow,  but  no  children. 
1808;  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  June  21,  Bskerg,  hnk^  an  American  physician,  born 
1885.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  in  Iserlohn,  Prussia,  April  2,  1836;  died  in 
1821,  and  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  was.  New  York  city,  Feb.  19,  1885.  He  emigrated 
for  a  brief  period,  professor  in  Trinity  CoUege,  to  Philadelphia  with  his  parents  in  1849,  was 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  President  of  Transylva-  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and 
nia  University,  Lexington,  Ky.  He  became  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1857.  For  six  months  after  graduation  he  was 
1827 ;  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  resident  physician  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in 
1829 ;  and  of  Trinity  Church,  New  RocheUe.  New  York.  He  then  studied  in  Europe  for  a 
N.  Y.,  in  1889.  A  few  years  later  he  accepted  year,  and  returninir,  settled  for  practice  in  New 
the  rectorship  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Troy,  N.  York.  He  detivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Y.,  which  place  be  held  for  nearly  twenty-flve  University  Medical  College  in  1861,  and  in 
years.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  ecclesi-  1862  established  the  first  public  clinic  for  dis- 
astical  history  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  eases  of  the  throat.  This  was  his  specialty, 
in  1854^  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis-  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  titerature  oi 
charged  in  connection  with  his  rectorship  in  the  subject,  both  by  lectures  and  published  pa- 
Troy.  In  1872  he  resigned  his  church,  was  pers.  In  1865  a  prize  gold  medal  was  awarded 
appointed  professor  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  oy  the  American  Medical  Association  to  his 
removed  to  Middletown,  Conn.  He  contrib-  essay  on  ^^Laryngoscopical  Surgery,  iUustrated 
Qted  largely  to  the  titerature  of  the  Church,  in  the  Treatment  of  Morbid  Growths  within 
and  his  work  entitled  ^'  Puritanism,  or  a  the  Larynx."  From  1880  to  1884  he  pubtished 
Ohurchman^s  Defense  against  its  Aspersions,  the  ^'  Archives  of  Laryngology,"  a  quarterly. 
by  an  Appeal  to  its  own  History"  (1845),  is  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  and  teach,  in 
a  shrewd  turning  of  the  tables  upon  the  Puri-  America,  the  use  and  value  of  the  laryngoscope 
tans  in  England  and  America.    Dr.  Coit  pub-  in  diagnofds  and  treatment 
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FnOqliifiii,  FMoidL  ThMtov,  an  Amerioan  in  1846,  and  at  the  Medical  College  in  Charle»- 
jariat,  bomin Millstone,  N.J.,  Aug.  4,1817;  died  ton  in  1854.  He  went  to  Florida  and  began 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1886  His  f;rand-  practice;  but  after  a  few  years  he  spent  some 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolationary  months  in  New  York,  and  then  went  abroad 
army,  a  member  of  the  second  Oontinental  for  a  year.  Inl861-66Dr.  Gaillard  wasinthe 
Cong-689,  and  United  States  Senator ;  his  nn-  Oonfdderate  service.  On  the  return  of  peace 
cle,  Theodoreu  was  United  States  Senator  and  he  resumed  practice  in  Richmond,  but  after 
President  of  Rutgers  College.  He  was  grad*  three  years  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Xy.  He 
uated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1886,  and  was  founded  the  "  Richmond  Medical  Journal  ^  in 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889.  He  speedily  ao-  1806,  which,  after  his  removal  to  Louisville, 
quired  a  large  practice,  and  obtained  wide  repu-  he  published  under  the  title  of  the  "  Richmond 
tation.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal."  In  1874  he 
belonged  to  the  Whig  and  later  to  the  Repub-  eetablished  the  **  American  Medical  Weekly." 
lican  party.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  He  was  Dean  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medi- 
Congress  in  1861.  The  same  year  he  was  ap-  dne.  He  had  an  office  in  ifew  York,  where 
pointed  Attorney- General  by  Gov.  Olden,  and  he  published  *'  Gaillard^s  Medical  Journal." 
in  1866  he  was  reappointed  by  Gov.  Ward.  Cart^■^i^  Canellis  Ly  an  American  financier^ 
On  the  death  of  Senator  W.  Wright,  in  1866,  bom  at  Garrison's,  on  the  Hudson  river,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  appointed  by  the  Gov-  March  1, 1809;  died  in  New  York  city.  May  1, 
ernor  to  fill  the  vacancy  m  the  United  States  1886.  His  early  advantages,  in  the  way  of  edn- 
Senate,  and  he  took  his  seat  Jan.  24, 1867.  His  cation,  were  slight,  but  he  was  industrious  and 
Appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  New  Jersey  energetic.  For  a  while  he  was  occupied  on  a 
Legislature,  which  also  elected  him  to  fill  the  Hudson  river  steamboat;  then,  in  New  York, 
remainder  of  the  deceased  senator's  term,  this  he  studied  architecture  and  civil  engineering ; 
expiring  March  4,  1869.  While  in  the  Senate  and,  having  become  proficient  in  this  line,  he 
he  served  on  the  Judiciary,  Naval  Affairs,  and  obtained  a  place  in  Canada,  where  his  services 
Claims  Committees.  In  the  contest  that  arose  and  ability  were  duly  recognized.  His  next 
with  President  Johnson,  he  sn8taine<l  the  views  movement  was  to  the  Soutiiwest,  where  be 
of  his  party,  and  was  chosen  to  reply  to  John-  became  prominent  in  connection  with  naviga- 
son's  last  annual  messase.  In  July,  1870,  Pres-  tion  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  began  to  ao- 
ident  Grant  appointed  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  Min-  quire  a  fortune.  Mr.  Garrison  was  one  of 
ister  to  England,  in  place  of  J.  L.  Motley,  re-  those  interested  in  the  California  movement  in 
called.  Senators  Sumner  and  Wilson  opposed  1849.  He  established  a  bank  at  Panama,  which 
his  confirmation,  on  the  ground  of  the  inaignity  was  very  successful,  and  in  1862  became  agent 
done  to  Mr.  Motley.  The  Senate  confirmed  of  the  Nicaragua  Steamship  Company.  For 
the  appointment  by  a  very  large  vote ;  but  Mr.  the  next  seven  years  he  was  in  the  forefront 
Frelinghuysen,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  of  active  and  vigorous  men  in  California.  He 
declin^  the  office.  In  1871  he  was  again  received  a  salary  of  $66,000  per  annum  from 
elected  United  States  Senator,  and  faithfully  the  steamship  company,  and  aoout  $26,000  ad- 
discharged  his  duties  for  the  full  term  of  six  ditional  from  various  insurance  companies.  He 
years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  was  chosen  Mayor  of  'San  Francisco,  and  dis- 
Agriculture,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Foreign  charged  his  duties  with  vigor  and  success.  His 
Affairs,  Finance,  Judiciary,  and  Railroad  Com-  two  favorite  schemes  were  the  estabUshment 
mittees.  In  December,  1876,  he  was  appointed  of  a  steamship  line  from  the  United  States  to 
on  the  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  China,  Japan,  and  Australia,  and  the  oonstruo- 
powers  of  each  house  of  Congress  in  examining  tion  of  a  railroad  across  the  American  Conti* 
the  electoral  vote  for  President;  and  when  the  nent,  and  he  frequently  urged  these  measures 
Electoral  Commission  was  appointed,  in  Janu-  upon  public  attention.  In  1869  he  removed  to 
ary,  1877,  he  was  a  member  of  it.  On  leaving  New  York  city,  and  entered  upon  his  career 
the  Senate,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Mr.  as  a  financier  and  speculator.  Being  largely 
Frelinghuysen  resumed  his  law  practice,  while  connected  with  steamship  operations,  he  o1>- 
retaining  his  interest  in  politics.  He  warmly  tained  the  honorary  title  of  '*  commodore,*^ 
supported  Garfield^s  nomination  for  the  presi-  which  was  quite  commonly  attached  to  his 
dency,  and  in  December,  1881,  when  Mr.  Ar-  name.  During  the  war  Mr.  Garrison  gener- 
thur  had  taken  the  place  of  the  murdered  ously  and  liberally  aided  the  Government  with 
President,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  appointed  his  means.  He  was  very  largely  interested  in 
Secretary  of  State.  This  office  he  retained  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri,  which,  becom- 
until  the  end  of  Arthur^s  administration,  meet-  ing  embarrassed  during  the  panic  of  1873.  was 
ing  with  general  approval  of  his  course.  Mr.  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1876.  The  roaa  was 
Frelinghuysen  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  reorganized  and  developed  into  what  is  now 
courtly  manners,  and  was  also  an  earnest  known  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  and 
Christian.  Garrison  was  elected  president.     A  farooos 

GaOlard,  Eiwla  Saaiely  an  American  physician,  suit  at  law  arose  out  of  this  reorganization, 

born  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  16,  1827;  known  as  the  Mari^-Garrison  suit,  which  oo- 

died  at  Ocean  Beach,  N.  J.,  Feb.  2, 1886.  He  was  cupied  the  courts  for  eight  or  ten  years  before 

graduated  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  it  was  finaUy  settled.    The  last  year  of  his  Hie 
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was  distarbed  with  financial  troables ;  but  these  (For  a  deflcription  and  fall  partionlan  respect- 
were  in  a  measure  removed,  and  be  expected  ing  the  obelisk,  see  ^'  Annual  CyclopaBdia''  for 
to  renew  active  business,  when  an  attack  of  1884,  pp.  595-600.)  He  was  twenty-one  years 
paralyds  suddenly  bronght  his  long  career  to  in  the  naval  service,  and  held  several  iinpor- 
its  close.  taot  places.    From  1869  to  1871  he  commanded 

CUkMty  Bita  H.,  an  American  physician  and  the  Portsmouth  in  the  South  Atlantic  squad- 
Inventor,  born  in  Guilford,  N.  T.,  about  1880 ;  ron.  He  was  stationed  at  the  Hydrographic 
died  in  New  York  city,  July  10,  1885.  He  Ofiice,  Washington,  1872  to  1876,  and  was  sent 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  manufacturing  with  the  ^*  Gettysburg ''  for  special  service  in 
firm  in  Oorning,  N.  T.,  and  then  studied  medi-  the  Mediterranean  from  1876  to  1878.  After 
cine  with  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  New  York  his  suocessfdl  feat  in  the  matter  of  the  obelisk, 
city,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Oollege  of  he  saw  but  little  service  in  the  navy,  but,  re- 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  After  this  he  re-  senting  certain  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tumed  to  Corning,  was  successful  in  the  prac-  tary  of  the  Navy,  he  resigned  and  entered  upon 
tice  of  his  profession,  and  married  a  daughter  a  vast  project  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
of  Chief-Justice  Maynard,  of  the  New  York  can  Ship-building  Company,  which  proved  a 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  failure.  Some  months  before  his  deaUi  he 
war  he  joined  the  Daryea  Zouaves  as  a  sur-  met  with  a  severe  iignry  to  his  spine,  in  jump- 
geon,  and  went  through  the  war,  performinff  ing  from  a  railway  train  while  it  was  in  mo- 
at the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  the  first  surgical  tion,  and  from  this  injury  he  never  recovered, 
operation  that  was  made  under  fire  during  the  tSrler,  WIIHaa  ll«,  an  American  soldier,  born 
struggle.  He  was  subsequently  made  Medical  in  Pennsylvania  in  1812 ;  died  at  Napa  Springs, 
Director  and  Superintendent  of  the  United  Cal.,  July  9, 1885.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
States  Army  Hospitals.  His  health  becoming  Point  in  1885,  was  appointed  brevet  second 
impaired,  he  gave  up  active  practice,  and  became  lieutenant  of  the  First  Dragoons,  and  for 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  several  years  was  engaged  in  frontier  duty  in 
Central  Railroad.  While^  thus  occupied,  he  the  West  and  Southwest.  When  the  Mexican 
was  led  to  study  the  question  of  rapid  transit.  War  broke  out,  he  entered  upon  active  service. 
His  first  notion  was  a  pneumatic  tube,  which  and  was  brevetted  roijor  for  gallaot  and  meri- 
was  afterward  worked  out  into  the  present  torious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
elevat^-railroad  system.  The  Sixth  Avenue  Rosales,  March  16,  1848.  During  the  two 
road  in  New  York  was  known  as  the  Gilbert  years  following  he  took  part  in  the  expedition 
Elevated  Railroad,  and  he  was  at  first  a  large  against  the  Apache  Indians,  and  was  wounded 
holder  of  the  stock.  This  passed  out  of  his  in  the  skirmish  at  Too-koon-kurre  Butte,  Nov. 
possesion,  and  he  charged  bis  former  associ-  17,  1849.  Subsequently  he  was  in  active  serv- 
ates  with  dealing  fraudulently  toward  him.  ice  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  far  North- 

Ctnlags,  Henry  H.,  an  American  naval  officer,  west.  In  1861-*62  he  served  as  acting  inspect- 
bom  in  the  island  of  Tobago,  West  Indies,  or-general  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
Aug.  11, 1840;  died  in  New  York  city,  July  commanded  the  first  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the 
6,  1885.  He  was  a  son  of  an  English  clergy-  Virginia  Peninsular  carapaiffn.  He  was  at  the 
man,  and  came  while  a  mere  youth  to  the  riege  of  Yorktown,  the  battle  of  Williamsbnrff, 
United  States,  where  he  entered  the  merchant  where  he  was  wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Gaines^s 
marine  service.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union  i&er-  Mill,  and  through  the  seven  days.  Afterward 
▼ice  before  the  mast  in  July,  1862.  was  ap-  he  served  successively  as  superintendent  of  the 
pointed  master's  mate,  and  joined  the  Missis-  volunteer  recruiting  service  in  the  States  of 
sippi  squadron  under  Porter,  became  acting  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  bre- 
ensign,  was  made  acting  master,  and  in  1865  vetted  colonel,  May  5,  1862,  for  gallantry  at 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  acting  volun-  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  brigadier-gen- 
teer  lieutenant  He  took  part  in  nearly  all  the  eral,  March  13,  1865,  for  meritorious  service 
important  battles  of  the  Mississippi  squadron,  during  the  war.  At  his  own  request,  he  was 
and  was  promoted  each  time  for  gallant  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  Dec.  15,  1870. 
meritorious  conduct  He  was  promoted  to  be  CSriiMll,  Jasephf  an  American  merchant,  bom 
lieutenant-commander,  July  10,  1865.  When  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1789 ;  died 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  offered  there,  Feb.  7, 1885.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
to  present  an  obelisk  to  the  United  States  in  Cornelius  Grinnell,  shipmaster,  and  an  elder 
1879,  and  the  famous  monolith,  commonly  brother  of  Heorv  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  He 
called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  was  fixed  upon,  came  to  New  York  and  with  Mr.  Fish  estab- 
lieut  Gorringe  was  charged  with  the  task  of  lished  in  1815  the  honse  of  Fish  &  Grinnell. 
transporting  it  to  America.  This  tested  to  the  This  firm  continued  till  1825,  when  Mr.  Fish 
utmost  his  ability  as  an  engineer,  but  he  retired,  and  Henry  and  Moses  entered  into  part- 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  situation.  He  pur-  nership  with  their  brother.  Three  years  later 
chased  an  iron  steamer  from  the  Egyptian  the  elaer  brother  retired,  and  soon  forward 
Government,  fitted  it  for  the  reception  of  the  Robert  6.  Minturn  entered  the  house,  the  firm 
obelisk,  and  carried  it  safely  across  the  Atlan-  being  known  as  Grinnell,  Minturn,  &  Co.  Jo- 
tic.  The  obelisk  arrived  in  New  York  July  seph  Grinnell  resided  at  New  Bedford  for  fif- 
20y  1880,  and  now  stands  in  Central  Park,  ty-six  years,  and  was  Prerident  of  the  Marine 
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Bank,  the  Wamsutta  MIUb  Company,  and  the  the  largest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Rauroad.    From  and  represents  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 

1848  to  1851  he  represented  his  district  in  Con-  ury's  search  for  portraits  of  every  description 

gress.    He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  chil-  of  those  three  illustrious  men. 

dreu.    lie  adopted  as  his  daughter  Cornelia  JsAmb,  Heln,  an  American  author,  bom  in 

Grinnell,  a  niece,  who  became  the  second  wife  Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1881 ;  died  in  San 

of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis.  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  12,  18S6.    She   was  a 

Bwdricks,  Thtaas  A«y  Vice-President  of  the  daughter  of  N.  W.  Fiske,  Professor  of  Greek 

nnitedState6,diedNov.  25, 1885.    (For  sketch  in  Amherst  College,  and  received  her  educa- 

and  portrait,  see  Annual  Cyclop»dia  for  1884.)  tion  at  the  female  seminary  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 

HetchkiBB,  IknlaaJa  B*,  an  American  invent-  and  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott, 
or,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1880;  died  in  in  New  York  city.  She  married  Major  Edward 
Paris,  France,  Feb.  14,  1885.  He  had  very  B.  Hunt,  who  was  killed  in  October,  1868, 
few  early  advantages,  served  in  Sharpens  rifle-  while  experimenting  with  submarine  appara- 
factory  as  a  machinist,  and  later  wmt  into  the  tus  at  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard.  Their  only  child 
employ  of  CoL  Samuel  Colt,  whom  he  assisted  was  also  taken  away,  within  a  year  or  two. 
in  perfecting  the  revolving  pistoL  About  1860  Mrs.  Hunt  resided  for  several  years  at  New- 
he  became  a  resident  in  New  York  city,  and  port,  R.  I.,  and,  after  her  husbaud's  death,  be- 
during  the  draft-riots  he  was  placed  in  charge  gan  to  write  for  periodicals  under  the  pen-name 
of  the  arsenaL  His  first  invention  was  what  of  ^*  H.  H."  In  1876  she  married  William  S. 
is  known  as  the  Hotchkiss  magazine-gun,  which  Jackson,  a  banker  of  Denver,  Col.  President 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  United  States  Arthur  appointed  her  a  special  commissioner 
Government  for  troops  in  the  West,  and  later  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  mission 
for  the  naval  service.  He  next  applied  the  Colt  Indians  of  California,  and  some  of  her  latest 
principle  to  breech- loaders,  and  his  system  was  literary  work  was  a  series  of  articles  on  south- 
largely  adopted  by  gun-manu&cturers  in  £u-  ern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 
rope  as  well  as  in  America.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  ritory.  Her  writings  indude  ^^  Verses,^*  "  Bits 
also  the  inventor  of  the  machine-gun  that  is  of  Talk,''  '*  Bits  of  Travel,"  "  Nelly's  Silver 
especially  designed  for  use  in  the  rigging  of  Mine,"  ''  Letters  from  a  Cat,"  **  Mammy  Tittle- 
vessels.  The  Hotchkiss  guns  were  adopted  by  back  and  her  Family,"  and  ^^Raroona."  The 
Russia,  France,  and  other  European  Govern-  '^  Saxe  Holm  "  stories,  about  which  so  much 
ments.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  made  also  various  im-  factitious  interest  was  created  by  ingenious  ad- 
provements  in  heavy  ordnance  and  proiectiles.  vertising,  have  been  attributed  to  her.  For 
Fifteen  years  ago  he  went  to  Paris  and  rounded  a  commonplace  writer  she  enjoyed  a  pretty 
a  gun-factory.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wide,  though  probably  ephemeral,  reputation, 
was  about  to  establish  a  factory  in  England,  Kliptey)  WiUfaui  €»,  an  American  contractor, 
the  British  Government  having  adopted  some  bom  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1883 ;  died 
of  his  improvements  in  heavy  ordnance.  in  Brooklyn,  Feb.  21,  1885.    His  early  years 

HuttagkOD.  wniUn  HmH)  an  American  collect-  were  spent  on  a  farm,  and  for  a  time  he  taught 
or,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  80, 1820;  died  school.  He  then  took  service  in  work  con- 
in  Paris,  Oct.  1,  1885.  He  went  to  Europe  in  nected  with  railroads,  tunnels,  etc.,  and  super- 
1858,  and  for  twenty  years  was  the  correspond-  intended  railroad  work  in  Illinois  and  Wiscou- 
ent  of  the  **  New  York  Tribune  "and  the  friend  sin.  In  1858  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  associate  of  Louis  Blanc,  M.  Clemenceau,  where,  in  company  with  A.  S.  Eeeney,  he 
and  other  prominent  Frenchmen.  Without  made  a  contract  to  build  the  Brooklyn  Water- 
ceasing  to  be  an  American,  he  was  more  than  Works.  He  became  convinced  of  the  feasi- 
half  a  Frenchman  at  heart.  He  save  away  a  bility  of  a  bridge  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York 
large  part  of  his  income.  He  voluntarily  re-  as  early  as  1865,  and  succeeded  in  interesting 
mained  in  Paris  during  the  sieges  of  1870-71,  wealthy  men  in  the  scheme.  The  New  York 
that  he  might  in  some  measure  relieve  the  poor  Bridge  Company  was  organijced  in  1867,  with 
of  his  own  quarter.  Clemenceau,  who  was  at  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000,000,  of  which 
the  time  Mayor  of  Montmartre,  where  Hunting-  Eingsley  and  Keeney  took  $110,000,  and  after- 
ton  lived,  writes :  *^  During  the  long  months  of  ward  held  $800,000.  Mr.  Kingsley  was  made 
the  siege,  not  a  week  passed  that  Huntington  superintendent  of  the  work,  and  waa  paid  15 
did  not  visit  the  mayor  with  his  hands  full  of  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  In  1876  the  bridge 
gold  and  bank  notes,  to  be  used  in  the  best  in*  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
terests  of  France  and  of  the  republic.  The  whom  Mr.  Kingsley  was  one  during  the  re- 
sole condition  of  his  gifts  was  that  his  name  mainder  of  his  life.  In  1882  he  succeeded 
should  be  kept  absolutely  secret.  It  is  only  to-  Henry  C.  Murphy  as  president  of  the  board, 
day  that  we  are  permitted  to  disclose  the  serv-  and  saw  the  bridge  completed  and  formaUy 
ices  he  rendered  to  the  city  he  loved  so  ardent-  opened.  May  24, 1888.  Mr.  Kingsley  amassed 
ly."  Huntington's  large  and  valuable  collec-  great  wealth,  which  he  left  to  his  widow,  two 
tion  of  miniatares,  bronzes,  and  engravings  of  sons,  and  two  daughters. 
Franklin,  Lafayette,  and  Washington,  was  be-  Lay,  Hmut  CliaapllB.  an  American  clergyman, 
(meathed  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Dee.  6, 1828 ;  died  in 
New  York,  where  it  may  now  be  seen.    It  is  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  17, 1885.  He  wasgradn* 
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ated  at  the  UniTersitj  of  Virginia  in  1842,  and  UftaptM,  Jafei  W.,  an  American  nayal  officer, 
at  the  theological  seminarj  at  Alexandria  in  bom  in  New  York  city,  May  22,  1804 ;  died 
1846.  He  waa  ordained  Jaij  10,  1846,  served  there,  Sept  10,  1885.  He  was  a  son  of  William 
six  months  in  Emmannel  Charch,  Lynnhayen  Tnrk,  a  surgeon  of  the  navy.  The  admiral's 
parish,  Va.,  and  in  1847  took  charge  of  the  mother  was  a  Livingston,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
Ohnrcb  of  the  Nativity,  Huntsville,  Ala.  Dr.  Legislature  he  asaamed  her  name.  He  was 
Lay  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  appointed  midshipman  March  4,  1828,  and 
Sonthweat  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Oon-  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  sloop-of-war 
vention  in  Richmond,  Oct.  28, 1859.  Dnring  **  Ontario  '*  and  the  frigate  ^*  Delaware  "  in  the 
the  war  he  acted  as  general  chaplain  in  Oeor-  Mediterranean,  until  the  close  of  the  *'^  pirati- 
gia  and  Tennessee.  In  1865,  in  coi\}nnction  cal  war,"  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  frig- 
with  Bishop  Atkinson,  of  North  Oarolina,  he  ate  '*  Constitution,"  and  saw  service  in  the 
was  inflnential  in  bringing  about  a  return  of  West  Indies.  On  June  21,  1882,  he  waa 
the  Southern  bishops  to  harmonious  action  commissioned  lieutenant,  and  made  a  voyage 
with  the  bishops  assembled  in  that  year  in  around  the  world  m  the  frigate  *^  Columbia,^ 
Philadelphia.  In  1868  the  Diocese  of  Mary-  during  which  Sumatra  was  vimted,  and  the 
land  was  divided,  and  a  new  diocese  waa  piratical  power  in  that  island  broken.  He  took 
formed,  consisting  of  that  part  of  the  State  an  active  part  in  the  Mexican  War,  in  1855  waa 
east  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  commissioned  commander,  and  in  the  follow- 
river.  The  new  diocese  adopted  the  name  of  ing  year  was  sent  in  command  of  the  ship-of« 
Easton,  and  elected  Biahop  Lay  diocesan,  who  war  ^'  St.  Louis  "  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
was  transferred  to  this  6eld  of  labor  April  1,  July,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
1860.  Bishop  Lay  made  numerous  contribu-  commodore,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Nor- 
tions  to  church  literature.  His  ^^  Letters  to  folk  by  the  Confederates  he  took  command 
a  Man  bewildered  among  many  Counselors,"  of  the  navy-yard.  In  1864  he  was  ordered  to 
*^ Studies  in  the  Church,"  ^*  Tracts  for  Mission-  the  command  of  the  naval  station  at  Mound 
ary  Use,"  etc.,  are  well  known.  City,  HI.  He  took  charge  of  the  sale  of  the 
Uttte,  Jaacs  LawiCMS,  an  American  physician,  condemned  Gtovernmenc  vessels  after  the  war, 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  in  1836 ;  died  in  New  and  more  than  $18,000,000  passed  throu^ 
York  city,  April  4,  1885.  He  studied  medi-  bis  hands.  For  the  thoroughness  and  fidelity 
cine  under  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  and  at  the  Col-  with  which  he  discharged  this  important  trust 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
served  six  months  aa  assistant  physician  in  ment»  He  was  commissioned  rear-admiral  on 
Belle vue  Hospital,  and  waa  graduated  at  the  May  26, 1868,  and  was  retired  in  1874. 
colleze  in  March,  1860.  He  was  then  appoint-  Lnt,  Oetrga,  an  American  author,  born  in 
ed  iunior  assistant  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1803;  died  in 
and  subsequently  became  senior  assbtant  and  Boston,  Mass.,  May  17, 1885.  He  was  gradu- 
then  house-surgeon.  Two  years  later  he  waa  ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824,  was  admitted 
made  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Park  Barracks,  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  practiced  in  bis  native 
In  18A3  he  was  appointed  clinical  assistant  to  town.  After  serving  ui  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
Dr.  W.  Parker,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  Lunt,  in  1848,  removed  to  Boston,  and  the 
and  Surgeons,  and  in  the  spring  following  de-  next  year  waa  appointed  United  States  Attor- 
livered  a  course  of  lectures  on  fractures  and  ney  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  When 
their  treatment.  Dr.  Little  delivered  lecturea  President  Pierce  came  into  office  0853),  Mr. 
of  this  kind  until  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  Lunt  tendered  his  resignation,  ana  resumed 
lecturer  on  operative  surgery  and  surgical  private  practice.  From  1857  to  the  close  of 
dressings,  a  post  that  he  held  for  more  than  1862  he  edited  the  Boston  ^^  Courier."  His 
ten  years.  In  1875  he  accepted  the  chair  of  works  include  *^ Poems"  (1889),  followed  by 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  but  '*  The  Age  of  G<dd,  and  other  Poems  "  (1843) ; 
continued  to  reside  in  New  York.  He  waa  "Lyric  Poems,  Sonnete,  and  Miscellanies" 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  in  the  North-  (1854);  "Eaatford,  or  Household  Sketches," 
western  Dispensary,  and  attending  surgeon  to  a  novel  (1855) ;  "  Julia,  a  Poem  "  (1855) ; 
both  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospitals.  '<  Three  Eras  of  New  England  "(1837);  '*Radi- 
Be  was  a  member  and  fellow  of  numerous  calisro  in  Reli(pon,  Philosophy,  and  Social 
medical  societies,  and  a  frequent  contributor  Life  "  (1868) ;  and  ^  Origin  of  the  Late  War," 
to  medical  journals.  He  was  regarded  as  one  in  which  he  threw  the  blame  upon  the  North 
of  the  most  able  and  accomplished  operators  in  (1865).  In  1888  he  brought  out  a  revised  edi- 
difficult  casea  that  America  has  produced,  and  tion  of  his  poetical  works, 
bis  publications  on  professional  topics  are  held  HfCritoaghy  Jeta  Bdwaiit  an  American  actor, 
in  high  estimation  He  freely  gave  his  services  bom  in  Coleraine,  Ireland,  Nov.  2,  1887 ;  died 
to  the  national  Government  during  the  civil  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1885.  His  fa- 
war.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  Joined  in  the  ther  was  a  arnall  farmer.  John  came  to  Amer- 
movement  in  New  York  city  toward  sanitary  fca  in  1858,  worked  in  a  furniture-factory, 
reform,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  forma-  studied  Shakespeare,  and  in  1857  made  his 
tion  of  the  present  Board  of  Health  in  the  me-  dibnt  in  Philadelphia  as  Othello,  with  an  ama- 
tropolia.  tear  company.    He  soon  afterward  obtained 
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an  engagement  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  at  to  offer  for  redeeming  his  military  reputation, 
four  dollars  a  week,  attracted  Forrest^s  atten-  he  was  sent  off  after  Stonewall  Jacksoa,  who 
tion,  was  engaged  to  support  him,  and  received  was  causing  trouble  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
mudi  advice  and  assistance  from  that  trage-  Unfortunately  for  McDowell,  he  met  with  an 
dian.    When  Forrest  died,  in  1872,  most  of  his  accident  in  the  saddle,  which  rendered  him 
manuscript  plays  came  into  the  possession  of  helpless  for  a  week,  and  the  Government  gave 
McOullough,  who  gradually  worked  his  way  his  command  to  Pope.     He  served  under  this 
to  high  rank  on  the  American  stage,  playing  lattergeneral,  and  was  engaged  at  Cedar  Mount- 
Jack  Cade,  Spartacus,  Virginins,  Richfurd  III,  ain  and  the  second  Bull  Run.    On  Sept.  5, 
and  other  high-tragedy  parts.  1862,  he  was  relieved  of  his  conunand.    In 
McDewcH,  Irflfl,  an  American  soldier,  bom  1868-'64  he  was  president  of  a  court  for  inves- 
near  Columbus,  Franklin  County,  Ohia  Oct.  tigating  cotton  frauds,  and  of  the  board  for  re- 
15,  1818;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  5,  tiring  disabled  officers.    In  July,  1864,  he  was 
1886.    His  early  training  was  received  in  part  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
at  the  College  de  Troyes.  France.    He  was  Pacific  Coast;  in  June,  1866,  of  the  Depart- 
graduated  at  West  Point  m  1888,  was  made  ment  of  California;  and  in  1868  of  the  De- 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  First  Artillery,  partment  of  the  East.  In  1872  he  was  assigned 
and  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier  during  the  to  the  Division  of  the  South,  and  on  Nov.  26 
Canadian  border  dibtarbances.    Thence  he  was  of  the  same  year  was  made  a  major-general  in 
transferred  to  the  Maine  frontier.    In  July,  the  regular  army.    He  had  received  this  rank 
1888,  he  was  made  second  lieutenant,  and  in  by  brevet  in  1865  for  services  at  the  battle  of 
October,  1842,  first  lieutenant    From  1841  to  Cedar  Mountain.    He  was  retired  from  service 
1845  he  was  on  service  at  West  Point  as  as-  Oct.  16,  1882.    During  the  latter  years  of  hia 
sistant  instructor  of  infantry  tactics,  with  the  life  Gen.  McDoweU  redded  in  San  Francisco, 
rank  of  adjutant  in  1845.    In  October  of  that  He  was  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and  was 
year  he  went  to  Mexico  as  aide-de-camp  to  one  of  the  best-edncated  men  in  the  army. 
Oen.  Wool,  and  by  gallant  and  meritorious       Mcl)UMto.  James,  an  American  soldier,  born  in 
conduct  at  Buena  Vista  (February,  1847)  won  IJtica,  N.  i .,  April  27, 1829 ;  died  there,  March 
the  rank  of  brevet  captain.    He  was  soon  after  25,  1885.    He  was  educated  at  a  Roman  Catho- 
adjutant-general  in  Wool's  division  of  the  army  He  institution  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he 
of  occupation.    The  next  year  he  was  assistant  became  an  excellent  Latin  and  French  scholar, 
a^utant-general  at  the  War  Department,  and  On  returning  to  Utica,  he  studied  law,  but, 
for  three  or  four  years  he  was  stationed  in  having  no  taste  for  the  profession,  he  went 
Washington.    He  was  made  brevet  major  in  into  banking,  and  thence  into  politics.     He 
1856,  was  for  a  while  in  the  Department  of  was  appointed  Asrastant  Clerk  of  the  Assembly 
Texas,  and  spent  a  year  in  Europe  on  leave  of  in  1851,  and  served  in  that  place  for  five  years, 
absence.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  in  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  on 
1861,  McDowell  was  a  mf\}or  on  Gen.  Scott's  the  Republican  ticket,  in  1859,  but  served  only 
staff,  and  served  as  inspector  of  troops.    He  one  term.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
organized  the  volunteers  mto  tolerably  effective  he  was  captain  of  the  Utica  Citizens'  Corps, 
forces,  and  in  May  was  appointed  brigadier-  which  enlisted  as  a  company  of  volunteers  nn- 
general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  der  the  first  call  for  troops.  InApril,  1861,  while 
Department  of  Northeastern  Virginia  and  the  the  company  was  in  Albany,  the  Fourteenth 
defenses  of  the  capital  on  that  side.     Two  Regiment  was  formed,  and  Capt  McQuade  was 
months  later  he  entered  upon  the  campaign  chosen  colonel.    He  was  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
that  ended  disastrously  at  the  first  battle  of  vern  Hill,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.      Oen.  McDowell  of  other  colonels,  he  took  command  of  the 
was  severely  judged  at  the  time  for  lack  of  brigade,  and  held  it  to  the  end  of  his  term  of 
success,  and  was  pronounced  by  many  incom-  service,  about  eighteen  months.    Although  ill 
petent  for  the  position  he  held.    But  invest!-  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chancellors ville, 
gation  showed  that  he  had  planned  well  and  Gen.  McQuade  insisted  upon  doing  dnty,  par- 
fonght  well,  and  only  missea  success  because  ticipated  in  the  fight,  and  fell  from  his  horse 
Gen.  Patterson,  who  should  have  held  the  exhausted.    He  was  brevetted  both  brigadier 
array  of  Johnston,  and  was  instructed  to  do  and  mi^or-general  by  President  Johnson,  and 
so,  failed  in  his  plain  duty.    When  Gen.  Mc-  was  selected  department  commander  of  the 
Clellan  was  given  the  organization  of  a  new  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  New  York  in 
army,  McDowell  was  placed  in  command  of  1879.    Qen,  McQuade  served  in  various  civic 
one  of  its  divisions,  and,  having  been  raised  to  capacities,  and  was  an  active  politician, 
the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  in       HaddM,  ikiward  M*,  an  American  mannfaci- 
March,  1862,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  First  urer,  bom  in  Crawford,  Orange  County,  N.  T.^ 
Corps.    In  August  he  was  assigned  to  a  like  Feb.  1,  1818;  died  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  July 
position  in  the  Third  Corps.    While  the  Army  17,  1885.     His  parents  being  very  poor  and 
of  the  Potomac  was  driving  back  Magruder  the  family  large,  he  had  almost  no  aavantages 
and  keeping  Johnston  and  Lee  in  check,  Mc-  in  early  life,  and  began  to  work  for  a  living 
Dowell  was  retained  on  the  Rappahannock  to  when  only  ten  years  old.    Nevertheless,  by 
guard  Washington.    When  an  opening  seemed  industry  and  perseverance  he  acquired  a  fair 
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edaoatioiL  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  bridge,  Maas.,  Deo.  9, 1865.  He  was  graduated 
apprentioed  to  a  tinsmith,  and  at  twenty-one  at  Yale  College  in  1855,  and  afterward  studied 
he  opened  a  tin-shop  in  Middletown,  and  in  a  in  Germany,  became  a  presbyter  in  the  Epis- 
few  years  made  money  enough  to  go  into  busi-  copal  Church,  and  for  a  few  years  was  a  pastor 
new  with  Mr.  £.  P.  Wheeler  in  establishing  at  Darien,  Conn.,  and  at  Orange,  N.  J.  In. 
the  OrangeCounty  Foundry  and  Machine-Shop.  1880  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Episcopal 
This  proved  very  remunerative,  and  in  1858,  Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
in  company  with  others,  he  established  the  published  in  1870  au  able  and  learned  treatise 
Monhagen  Saw.  Works,  one  of  the  largest  es-  entitled  ^^  The  Nation:  the  Foundations  of  CivU 
tabUshments  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Order  and  Politioal  Life  in  the  United  States,^' 
Four  years  later  he  organized  the  Madden  and  the  object  of  which  was  *^  to  ascertain  and  de- 
Cockayne  File  Works,  and  in  1866  the  Middle-  fine  the  being  of  the  nation  in  its  unity  and 
town  Horse-Nail  Company,  of  which  latter  he  continuity.''  This  work  has  slowly  won  its  way 
was  president  and  general  manager.  Originally  to  a  recognition  of  its  high  importance  and 
he  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  he  broke  value.  In  1881  he  published  *^  The  Republic 
with  the  party  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  issue,  of  God." 

In  1855  he  was  the  Free-Soil  candidate  for       Hkheli,  Geaige  Wari,  an  American  author, 

State  Senator,  and  was  elected.    He  was  ao-  born  in  Boston  in  1884;  died  in  Cincinnati, 

tively  concerned  in  founding  the  Republican  Sept.  15,  1885.    For  several  years  he  resided 

Sarty.     In  1871  he  was  nominated  by  the  in  rl^ew  York,  engaged  in  painting  and  in  writ- 

lepublicans  for  Senator,  in  a  district  largely  ing  art  criticisms  for  the  daily  press.    He  was 

Democratic,  and  was  elected  by  an  immense  one  of  Gen.  Sherman's  staff -ofiicers  in  the 

minority.     He  was  elected  to  this  office  for  march  to  the  sea.    He  married  a  daughter  of 

four  successive  terms,  and  originated  and  car-  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  and  for 

ried  through  several  very  important  measures,  sixteen  years  resided  in  that  city,  where  he 

in  regard  to  the  prisons,  canals,  and  other  in-  founded  the  College  of  Music.    He  published 

stitntions  of  the  State,  election  returns,  etc.  *^  The  Story  of  the  Great  March,"  *'  TLe  Sanct- 

ManCi%  Jaha,  an  American  naval  officer,  bom  uary,"  and  ^^  Art  Education." 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  12, 1795 ;  died  in  Phil-  PansMy  Bmrj  Bt^  an  American  chemist, 
adelphia,  April  7,  1885.  He  was  appouited  bom  in  Sivas,  Asia  Mmor,  Nov.  20, 1855 ;  died 
midshipman  in  the  navy,  April  15,  1818,  and  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  Aug.  21, 1885.  He  was  the 
was  on  duty  during  the  second  war  witli  Eng-  son  of  a  missionary.  lie  was  graduated  at  the 
land.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  1825,  Schoolof  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
and  served  in  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1827-'29,  gan  in  1876,  and  for  two  years  he  had  charge  of 
and  again  in  l888-'8i.  In  1841  he  received  his  the  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  and  delivered 
commission  as  commander,  and  in  1850  was  lectures  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  1878  he  was  appoint- 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Capt.  ed  special  assistant  in  the  chemical  division  of 
Marston  was  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  the  A^caltural  Department  under  Prof.  Peter 
Navy-Tard  in  1858-'55.  He  commanded  the  Collier  at  Washington.  While  he  was  engaged 
^*  Cumberland,"  of  the  Brazil  squadron,  in  1861,  in  this  department,  his  '*  Method  for  the  Prozi- 
was  made  commodore  the  next  year,  and  was  in  mate  Analysis  of  Plants  "  was  published,  and 
command  of  the  ^'Roanoke  "  in  Hampton  Roads  it  at  once  received  the  commendation  of  lead- 
when  the  ^^  Merrimao  "  made  its  destractive  raid  ing  chemists.  It  appeared  in  all  of  the  promi- 
there.  After  the  war  was  over,  he  was  in  nent  chemical  joumals  of  the  world,  and  was 
command  at  the  navy-yards  of  Portsmouth,  universally  adopted,  and  is  incorporated  in  the 
Philadelphia,  and  Key  West,  and  was  for  many  text-books  treating  on  that  subject.  The  pro- 
years  one  of  the  lighthouse  inspectors.  fessorship  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in 
Msrikk,  Uifeard  T*,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy  was  accept- 
in  Charles  County,  Md.,  Sept.  18, 1828 ;  died  in  ed  by  him,  and  his  various  occupations  at  Wash- 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  28, 1885.  He  went  to  ington  continued  until  late  in  1881,  when  he 
the  Mexican  War.  On  his  return  he  began  the  removed  to  New  York,  and  became  the  chem 
practice  of  law,  and  also  became  a  member  of  ist- in-chief  of  a  large  drag  house,  whose  entire 
the  Maryland  Legulatare.  He  next  went  to  Chi-  laboratory  was  buUt  and  equipped  under  his 
cago,  in  1864  removed  to  Washing[ton,  D.  C,  personal  supervision.  Failing  health,  largely 
and  during  the  twenty  years  following  he  held  caused  by  overwork,  compelled  his  resignation 
a  commanding  position  in  his  profession,  and  in  May,  1884.  and  he  then  became  editor  of  the 
was  engaged  as  connsel  iu  some  of  the  most  **  Draggists*  Circular."  But  his  vitality  gradu- 
important  cases  before  the  bench  of  the  Dis-  ally  gave  out  until  his  death.  His  published  pa- 
triot of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court  pers  are  many  and  valuable.  They  include  anal- 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  ysesof  various  plants,  reports  on  sorghum,  with 
counsel  before  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  thousands  of  analyses,  exhaustive  communica- 
was  engaged  in  prosecution  of  the  "Star-  tions  on  berberina,  opium,  quinine,  nitrous 
Route  "  cases.  He  was  lecturer  on  constitution-  ether,  the  oleates,  etc.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
al  law  in  Oeorgetown  University  Law  School.  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  *^  United  States 
laHMy  VUkMy  an  American  author,  born  in  PhannaoopoBia,"  and  a  trastee  of  the  New 
Montrose,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,1888;  died  in  Cam-  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 
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PrtaM,  liflH,  an  American  merchant,  born  in  4, 1886.    He  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  Ool* 

New  York  dty,  in  1805 ;  died  ift  Huntington,  lege  in  1817,  studied  theology  two  years  later, 

L.  I.,  his  country  residence.  Oct.  15,  1885.  He  and  in  1821  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry, 

was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Prime,  head  of  the  He  preached  for  two  years  in  Georgetown* 

great  banking-house  of  Prime.  Ward,  ds  King,  D.  C,  then  for  six  years  in  Prince  George's 

and  was  graduated  at  Yale  Ooilege.    He  after-  Oonnty,  Md.,  in  1829  became  rector  of  St.  Pwl's 

ward  engaged  in  business  with  three  friends.  Church  in  PhUadelphia,  in  1888  of  the  Church 

the  finu  being  Christmas,  Livingston,  Prime,  of  the  Epiphany  in  New  York,  and  in  1845  of 

&  Costar.   After  his  father's  death,  in  1843,  he  St.  George's  Church  in  that  city.    This  pasto- 

devoted  liimself  to  the  care  of  the  large  estate,  rate  he  held  till  1878,  when  he  was  retired  as 

He  was  famiUnr  with  several  languages,  and  pastor  emeritus.    His  published  works  include 

had  literary  tastes.  "  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel/' ''  Rec- 

Sliaw,  Henry   W*,   an  American    humorist,  ollections  of  England,"  ^^  The  Captive  Orphan," 

bom  in  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  in  1818;  died  in  *^  Forty  Years  in  Sunday  Schools,"  and  ^*The 

Monterey,  Cal.,  Oct.  14,  1885.     At  the  age  of  Feast  Ei^oyed."    He  edited  for  several  years 

fifteen  he  went  to  the  Iff  est  to  seek  his  fortune,  the  '^  Episcopal  Recorder  "  and  the  **  Protestant 

He  was  a  hand  on  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  Churchman." 

river,   then   a  farmer,   occasionally  an  anc-  Wansr,  SaMa,  an  American  novelist,  bom  in 

tioneer,  and  led  a  somewhat  unsettled  life  for  New   York  in  1818;  died,  March  18,  1885. 

several  years.    In  1858  he  settled  in  Pough-  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Warner,  who 

keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  went  into  business  as  an  wrote  *^  The  Liberties  of  America "  and  other 

auctioneer.    His  first  contribution  to  current  works.      Under  the   pen-name  of  Elizabeth 

literature  was  pnblisshed  in  1868,  and  bore  the  Wetherell,  she    pubiished  in  1860  her  fint 

pen-name  of  **  Josh  Billings,"  by  which  he  was  story,  *'The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  which  she 

ever  after  known.    His  writings  are  mainly  in  only  intended  as  a  juvenile,  but  which  attained 

the  form  of  homely  maxims,  which  contain  a  great  popularity  and  was  read  by  all  classes  on 

great  deal  of  shrewd  sense  as  well  as  genuine  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    Her  subsequent 

humor.    They  were  made  especially  noticeable  works   include  '^  Queechy,"  **  The  Law  and 

by  a  quaintness  imparted  by  phonetic  spelling,  the  Testimony,"  *^  The  Hills  of  the  Shatemnc," 

Most  of  them  were  produced  in  short  install-  **  The  Old  Helmet,"  *^  Melbourne  House,"  and 

ments  for  a  New  York  weekly  paper.    He  lect-  numerous  iuvenile  stories,  some  of  them  writ- 

ured  throughout  the  country,  and  published  ten  in  collaboration  with    her   sister  Anna, 

four  volumes  of  bis  sketches,  besides  an  annual  Some  of  her  works  have  been  translated  into 

comic  almanac.    Francis  S.  Smith  published  a  several  of  the  Continental  languages.    About 

life  of  him  in  New  York  in  1888.  1860  the  sisters  purchased  Constitution  Island, 

Smime,  Jaass,  an  American  engraver,  bom  in  in  the  Hudson,  near  West  Point,  and  made 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1807 ;   died  in  New  their  home  there. 

York  city,  Dec.  5,  1885.     He  was  apprenticed  WilHaBS,  WUliaM  R«,  an  American  clergyman, 

at  first  to  a  silver-engraver,  who  soon  died,  bominNewYorkcity,Oct  14, 1804;  died  there, 

and  afterward  was  placed  with  an  engraver  of  April  1, 1885.    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 

pictures.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  emigrated  College  in  1822,  studied  law,  and  practioed  for 

with  his  father  and  brothers  to  Quebec,  and  a  abort  time.    He  then  became  a  Baptist  min- 

worked  there  with  them  as  a  jeweler.    Lord  ister,  and  in  1881  accepted  the  pastorate  of 

Dalbousie  was  struck  with  his  skill,  and  sent  the  Amity  Street  Church  (then  just  foundedX 

him  to  London  to  study  engraving  with  the  which  he  retained  till  the  end  of  his  life.    He 

best  masters  of  that  art ;  but  he  failed  to  make  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  made  a  remarka- 

an  engagement  there,  worked  for  a  time  in  ble  collection  of  books,  which  filled  his  house 

Edinburgh,  returned  to  Quebec,  and  finally,  in  from  bottom  to  top.    His  published  works  in- 

1829,  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  spent  the  dude  "Religious  Progress,"  *^  Lectures  on  the 

remainder  of  his  life.    He  became  a  member  of  Lord's  Prayer,"  **  God's  Rescues,"  and  "Mis- 

the  National  Academy  in  1851.    He  did  a  great  cellanies." 

deal  in  the  way  of  bank-note  engraving,  but  Wright,  HInr,  an  American  abolitionist,  bom 

was  especially  eminent  as  a  landscape-engraver,  in  South  Canaan,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1804 ;  died 

being  considered  the  best  in  America.    He  en-  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1885.    When  six 

graved  Cole's  series  entitled  "  The  Voyage  of  y^Bars  of  age,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 

Life,"  Bierstadt's  **  Rocky  Mountains,"  Chap-  Tallmadge,  O.,  where  he  remained  until  1822, 

man's  *'  Bay  and  Harbor  of  New  York,"  Weir's  working  upon  a  farm  and  studying  at  an  acad- 

^'  Evening  in  the  New  York  Highlands,"  Ken-  emy  conducted  by  his  father.    His  home  was 

sett's  ^'  Mount  Washington,"  Cropsey's  ^^  Amer-  often  the  refuge  of  escaped  slaves,  and  he  ao- 

ican  Harvesting,"  Huntington's  ''Land  of  the  quired  strong  anti-slavery  opinions,  contend- 

Cypress,"  and  many  other  famous  pictures,  ing  for  abolition  upon  the  grotmd  that  the 

His  two  sons— James  D.  and  George  H.  SmiUie  bondage  of  the  negro  was  an  injustice  and 

— are  well-known  artists.  harm  to  the  majority  of  white  men,  and  inter- 

Tyag,  Stephen  fflggtoson,  an  American  clergy-  fered  with  the  natural  right  of  man  to  use  his 

man,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Masi*.,  March  1,  hands  in  labor  for  himself.    He  entered  Yale 

1800 ;  died  at  Irvington-on  the-Hudson,  Sept  College,  paying  his  expenses  largely  by  tntor- 
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ing  other  stadents,  was  sradaated  in  1826,  and  Alb«at,  Edamd,  a  French  anthor,  horn  in 
took  charge  of  an  academj  at  Groton,  Mass.  Dietze,  Lorraine,  Feh.  14,  1828 ;  died  in  Paris, 
In  1829,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  accepted  Jan.  17,  1885.  He  bore  off  many  prizes  in  the 
a  professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Nataral  Lycenm,  and  in  1848  won  the  chief  prize  for 
Philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Latin  composition,  which  entitled  him  to  a 
Hadson,  O.  Here  he  wrote  much  in  opposi-  course  at  the  Normal  School  at  state  expense, 
tion  to  slavery,  and  in  1838  removed  to  New  He  became  a  professor  in  the  French  School  at 
York  city,  to  edit  the  *^  Fmancipator.''  He  Athens.  In  1858  About  returned  to  Paris  and 
was  then  made  secretary  of  the  American  published  a  humorous  satire  on  the  manners 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  edited  in  1884-^85  a  and  morals  of  the  Hellenes,  entitled  ^^LaGr^ce 
paper  called  **•  Human  Rights,^'  and  in  1885-  contemporaine.^^  The  hopes  of  the  Greeks  for 
'88  the  ^^  Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine.*'  aggrandizement  through  the  Crimean  War  were 
Through  his  continued  opposition  he  incurred  dashed  by  this  amusing  exposure  of  their  na^ 
the  enmity  of  the  pro-slavery  people,  and  when  tional  foibles.  They  took  their  revenge  in  hiss* 
he  appeared  at  one  of  their  meetings  he  was  ing  down  a  play  called  *^Guill6ry,"  which  About 
threatened  with  death,  driven  away,  and  pur-  produced  in  1866.  He  followed  up  his  attack 
sued  to  his  home.  He  was  once  besieged  in  with  the  novel  of  ^^  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes," 
his  house  in  Brooklyn  by  a  mob,  and  an  unsno-  representing  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
oeasfnl  attempt  was  made  to  kidnap  and  re-  in  the  Athenian  Parliament  as  in  league  with 
move  him  to  South  Carolina.  In  1888  he  went  brigand  chiefs.  About  swallowed  his  repub- 
to  Boston,  and  in  April,  1889,  became  editor  lioan  principles  in  order  to  receive  lucrative 
of  the  *''  Massachusetts  Abolitionist.'*  He  then  employment  on  the  official  **  Moniteur "  and 
wrote  for  the '^  Emancipator  "  and  the  ^*  Chron-  other  newspapers.  His  books  on  Greece  at- 
iole,'*  and  in  1846  established  the  *^  Ohrono-  tracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
type"  newspaper,  which  was  not  exclusively  feuilleUmB  of  *^ Manages  de  Paris"  made  him 
devoted  to  abolition.  This  he  conducted  tiU  it  the  favorite  author  of  the  Empress.  He  was 
was  merged  in  the  ^^  Commonwealth  -'  (1850),  accordingly  taken  into  the  band  of  writers  who, 
of  which  also  he  was  for  a  time  the  editor,  too  irreligious  to  be  received  by  the  Empress, 
He  was  then  ocoupied  for  a  year  (1852)  in  pre-  were  made  the  familiars  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
paring  for  the  Union  Mutual  Life-insurance  His  style  sparkles  with  witty  epigrams  and  hu- 
tk)mpany,  of  Boston,  certain  mathematical  ta-  morons  conceits.  Some  critics  rank  **  Made- 
bles,  and  afterward  devoted  much  of  his  time  Ion  "  (1863)  as  his  best  work :  but  *^  Germaine  " 
to  the  study  of  insurance.  He  agitated  sue-  (1857)  is  more  popular,  and  *^  Trente  et  Qua- 
oessfnlly,  in  1858,  for  reform  legislation  bear-  rante"  (1858)  and  **L' Homme  A  I'Greille  cas- 
ing upon  insurance  methods,  and  was  then  s^e"  are  universally  preferred  for  the  gro- 
made  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Massaohu-  teaqne  and  laughable  fancies  woven  into  their 
setts,  gaining  a  national  reputation  as  an  an-  stories.  The  success  of  ^^  The  Man  with  a 
thority  upon  all  branches  of  American  under-  Broken  Ear "  was  such  that  the  author  was 
writing.  After  the  dose  of  his  term  of  office  encouraged  to  write  the  other  fantastic  tales 
(1866)  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematical  of  ^'  Le  Nez  d'un  Notarie "  and  ^*  Le  Cas  de  M. 
work,  the  consideration  of  the  labor  question,  Gi/6rin."  In  1858  About's  brilliant  style  and 
industrial  education,  and  the  currency,  writing  satirical  gifts  were  employed  by  the  Emperor 
occasionally  for  the  press  upon  current  topics,  in  the  congenial  task  of  lampooning  the  Pa- 
He  was  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  was  an  ad-  pacy.  Napoleon  was  contemplating  the  with- 
vocate  of  woman  suffrage.  He  published  in  drawal  of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome,  to 
Boston,  in  1841,  a  translation,  in  verse,  of  La  engage  in  war  with  Austria.  For  the  pamphlet 
Fontaine's  ^^  Fables "  (2  vols.  8vo),  giving  his  on  the  *'  Roman  Question "  About  was  aeco- 
personal  attention  to  the  sale,  and  in  1866  ^'  A  rated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Curiosity  of  Law."  He  also  published  many  He  continued  his  attacks  on  the  Papacy  in 
pamphlets  and  roports.  His  wife  died  in  1875,  ^^  Lettres  d'un  jeune  Homme  &  sa  Gousine 
and  few  of  his  eighteen  children  survive  him.  Madeleine,"  to  publish  which  the  newspaper 
OBITIJiRIES,  FDREIfiN.  Afeentn,  Jaaes  Has-  ^'L'Opinion  Nationale"  was  founded  express- 
iltM,  Duke  of,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  bom  ly,  until  the  imperial  policy  was  again  changed, 
in  London,  Jan.  21,  1811 ;  died  there,  Oct.  80,  In  **The  New  Map  of  Europe  and  Prussia" 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Ox-  (1860),  and  a  series  of  editorial  articles  in  the 
ford,  and  in  1832  married  a  daughter  of  the  **  Constitutionnel,"  he  shadowed  forth  other 
Duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  phases  of  the  Emperor's  policy,  and  continued 
of  Ireland  from  1866  to  1868,  under  Earl  Der-  to  serve  Ni^leon  III  with  his  pen  in  the  vain 
by's  Administration,  and  again  on  the  return  expectation  of  political  reward  for  the  remain* 
of  the  Conservatives  to  power,  in  1874,  he  was  ing  ten  years  of  the  Empire,  making  enemies 
appointed  to  the  same  place  and  held  it  for  in  all  parties.  His  drama  "  Ga6tena "  (1862) 
three  years.  The  Duke  was  one  of  the  great  was  damned  by  reason  of  the  author's  unpopu- 
Irish  landlords,  owning  68,557  acres.  One  of  larity.  Rendered  easy  in  circumstances  by  his 
his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  the  present  Gov*  marriage  to  a  wealthy  heiress.  Mile,  de  GuiUer- 
emor- General  of  Canada.  The  Duke  was  one  ville,  he  wrote  with  less  care  and  labor.  His 
of  the  most  popular  peers  of  his  time.  later  novels  are  **  Le  Tnrco  "  (1866),  *^  L'ln- 
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f Ame  *'  (1867),  and  ^<  Le  Fellah  ^  (1868).  In  1868  Alfonso  left  France,  and  landed  at  Barcelona, 
he  joined  the  newly  started  *^  Gaalois,^^  and  in  Jan.  5,  1875.  The  army  at  onoe  declared  for 
1869  the  "  Soir."  He  was  arrested  by  the  Ger-  him,  and  he  assumed  command.  His  first 
man  aathorities  in  1872,  on  his  estate  in  Lor-  movements  against  the  Carlists  were  nnsuo- 
raine,  becahse  in  a  newspaper  article  he  had  cessfal ;  bat  he  gradually  succeeded  in  improv- 
boasted  of  having  shot  a  Prussian  sentry,  but  ing  his  posidon,  in  winning  to  his  side  the 
was  released  by  order  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Aft-  various  partiees  and  in  harmonizing  the  con- 
er  the  war  he  founded  the  ''  XlXdme  Sidole  "  flicting  interests  of  his  followers.  He  succeeded 
in  coiyunction  with  Francisque  Sarcey.  In  in  the  spring  of  1876  in  attacldng  Don  Carlos 
1884  lie  was  elected  an  Academician.  He  left  with  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  in  gaining  a 
a  widow  and  eight  children.  signal  victory.   The  insurrection  was  soon  com- 

IM,  fhUB,  a  German  composer,  bom  in  pletely  quelled,  and  Don  Carlos  sailed  for  £ng- 
Eilenburg,  Dec.  22,  1819 ;  died  in  Wiesbaden,  land,  never  to  return.  The  war  being  ended, 
April  2,  1885.  He  was  educated  for  the  min-  the  young  King  entered  Madrid  in  triumph, 
istry.  Adopting  the  musical  profession,  he  March  20,  1876.  Eight  days  later,  there  was 
became  conductor  of  choral  societies  at  Ztr  laid  before  Uie  Cortes  a  new  Constitution, 
rich,  where  he  composed  many  part-songs.  In  which  was  passed  in  July.  One  of  the  chief 
1855  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Bruns-  changes  made  by  this  Constitution  was  the 
wick  Opera-House.  He  was  a  prolific  com-  recognition  of  the  right  of  private  worship  on 
poser  of  songs  that  pleased  the  popular  ear  the  part  of  non-Catholics.  Soon  after  the  close 
by  reason  of  their  easy  melody.  of  the  Carlist  war,  Alfonso  invited  the  ez- 

Alexander  laragewgevltch,  Prince,  of  Servia,  Queen  to  Spain,  who  was  received  by  her  son 
bom  in  1815 ;  died  in  Temesvar,  May  8,  1885.  at  Santander  in  July,  and  in  October  quietlj 
He  was  the  son  of  Karageorg,  the  liberator  of  entered  Madrid.  The  young  King's  reign  was, 
Servia,  who  was  murdered  in  1817,  and  he  and  on  the  whole,  peaceful ;  good  order  generaUy 
his  family  pursued  with  their  hatred  the  Obre-  prevailed,  and  the  Cabinet  changes  were  nut 
novitch  family  because  MOos  Obrenovitch  was  especially  frequent.  The  Government  had  a 
supposed  to  have  instigated  the  murder  of  his  strong  support  in  the  Cortes,  and  during  his 
father.  In  1842,  when  Michael  Obrenovitch  reign  the  Cuban  insurrection  was  brought  to  a 
was  dethroned,  he  became  Prince  of  Servia  close.  Many  reforms  were  also  brought  about, 
and  reiffued  until  the  Russian  party  restored  Early  in  1877  a  decree  of  general  amnesty  to 
Prince  Michael.  When  the  latter  was  mur-  the  Carlists  was  issued,  and  in  the  following 
dered  in  1868,  Alexander  Earageorgevitch  was  year  the  King  married  his  cousin,  the  Princess 
accused  of  ini*tigating  the  deed.  His  extradi-  Maria  de  las  Mercedes  (bom  June  24,  1860), 
tion  was  reftised  by  tbe  Austrian  Government,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 
but  he  was  tried  at  Pesth  and  sentenced  to  The  ex-Queen  Isabella  was  opposed  to  tue  mar- 
eight  years'  imprisonment  He  was  pardoned  riage,  and,  finding  that  she  could  not  prevent 
by  the  Emperor,  and  lived  in  retirement.  it,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Paris,  where 

AUteso  XII,  King  of  Spain,  bom  in  Madrid,  she  associated  with  Don  Carlos.  The  latter 
Nov.  28,  1857 ;  died  at  £1  Pardo,  a  royal  resi-  was  ordered  to  leave  Frauce.  Isabella  was  at 
dence  six  miles  from  Madrid,  Nov.  25,  1885.  the  same  time  informed  that  she  must  not  re- 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  ex-Queen  Isa-  turn  to  Spain,  and  her  pension  was  stopped, 
bella  II,  and  was  expelled  from  Spain  with  Six  months  after  her  marriage,  in  January, 
his  mother,  whose  sabjects  deposed  her  in  1878,  the  young  and  popular  Queen  died.  On 
1868.  He  accompanied  her  to  Paris,  where  he  Nov.  29,  1879,  Alfonso  married  the  Arch- 
redded  with  her  for  two  years,  when  he  was  duchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  who  had 
sent  to  the  Theresianum,  or  Nobleman's  Acad-  been  a  playmate  of  his  while  at  the  Koyal  Col- 
emy,  at  Vienna.  There  he  remained  three  lege  at  Vienna.  A  month  later  an  attempt 
months,  when  the  ex-Queen  determined  to  ab-  was  made  to  assassinate  the  young  King  and 
dicate  formally  in  her  son's  favor.  His  edu-  his  bride.  An  attempt  to  kill  the  King  had 
cation  was  continued  in  France  and  England  also  been  made  in  October,  1878.  Both  of 
until  near  tbe  close  of  1874.  During  the  in-  the  assassins  were  executed.  In  September, 
terregnum  that  followed  Isabella's  expulsion,  1883,  be  attended  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of 
Amadeus,  second  son  of  Victor  Emanuel  and  ^*  Germania  keeping  her  Watch  on  the  Rhine, '^ 
Duke  of  Aosta,  accepted  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  was  commissioned  colonel^  in  a  Uhlan 
He  soon  became  unpopular,  and  his  reign  was  regiment  by  the  Emperor  William.  Ou  hia 
brief.  Repeated  insurrections  and  attempts  return  home  through  Paris,  a  crowd  gathered 
at  assassination  followed  his  accession  to  the  around  Alfonso's  carriage,  hissed  hm^i,  and 
throne,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1878,  he  abdicated  cried  out,  "Down  with  the  Uhlan  King  I " 
and  retumed  to  Italy,  having  reigned  two  President  Gr^vy  made  a  suitable  i^logy. 
years  and  two  months.  After  nearly  two  years  With  singular  courage  and  faithfulness  the 
of  anarchy  and  republican  rale  under  Fig^ie-  Spanish  King  visited  the  plague-stricken  dis- 
ras,  Castelar,  and  Serrano,  the  Prince  of  As-  tricts  of  his  kingdom  during  the  cholera  pesti- 
turias,  ss  he  was  then  styled,  was  on  Dec.  29,  lenoe  of  1885.  He  had  been  In  delicate  health 
1874,  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  at  Valencia,  for  some  months;  but  knowledge  of  the  fact 
by  Gen.  Martinez  Campos.    A  few  days  later,    was  not  made  public,  and  his  death,  of  con- 
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ramptioD,  aooelerated  bj  djaentery,  was  sad-  at  St  PeWnborg  in  1861,  and  designed  the 
den  and  unexpected.  He  was  boned  with  Monastery  of  the  Kesarrection  and  other  pub- 
great  pomp  in  tbeEsoaria),  the  doors  of  which  lie  buildings.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Gotba. 
had  not  been  opened  since  they  received  the  His  design  for  the  Berlin  Parliament  baildings 
body  of  A]fonso*s  grandfather,  Ferdinand  VII.  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  1872.  Among 
By  his  second  marriage  the  King  had  two  other  fine  baildings  he  designed  the  Oathedr^ 
daaghters — Mercedes,  bom  Sept  1 1, 1880,  and  of  SSo  Torqaato,  in  Portagai. 
Maria  Theresa,  born  Nov.  12, 1882.  Bj  his  BsugeC,  Ignacs,  Archbishop  of  Martianopolis, 
death  his  eldest  daughter  became  Queen  of  in  partibfu  ii\fldelium^  born  at  Point  Levi, 
Spain,  with  his  widow  as  Queen  Regent  (See  opposite  Quebec,  Oct.  80,  1799 ;  died  at  Sault 
portrait  in  ^^  Annual  OyolopsBdia  "^  for  1888,  on  RecoUet  near  Montreal,  June  8,  1886.  He 
page  786.)  was  the  oldest    Roman  Catholic   bishop  in 

inieli  Ikiahl,  an  English  painter,  bom  in  America,  and  the  oldest  but  one  in  the  world, 
lirerpool  in  1816 ;  died  in  Faraborongh,  April  He  was  the  eleveoth  son  of  Pierre  Bourget,  a 
20,  1886.  His  subjects  were  mostly  animals  farmer.  He  was  ordained  priest  Nov.  9, 1822, 
and  hunting-scenes,  and  occasionally  out-door  and  eleven  years  later  became  coadlutor  to 
historical  scenes.  Among  his  best-known  Mgr.  Lartigne ;  onJuly  26,  Bishop  of  Telmessa, 
paintings  are  "  The  Death,'*  ^*  Mary,  Queen  of  inpartibui  infidelium,  and  on  the  death  of  Mgr. 
Scots,  returning  from  the  Ohase  to  Stirling  Lartigne,  in  1840,  Bishop  of  Montreal.  He  re- 
Castle,"  ^'The  Stag  at  Bay  ''  and  ''The  Com-  signed  the  bishopric  of  Montreal  in  1876,  and 
bat,"  "The  Battle  of  the  Standard,''  "Wolf-  was  made  Archbishop  of  Martianopolis.  His 
slayer,"  *'  Turning  the  Drove,"  ''  Buy  a  Dog,  rengnation  was  attributed  to  the  adverse  de- 
Ma'am?"  and  "The  Water-Oarrier,"  ''Gk>at-  cision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  celebrated 
herds,"  and  other  Spanish  subjects.  Guibord  case.    Guibord  was  one  of  the  direct- 

Aignt,  Prince,  of  w  Qrtemberg,  bom  Jan.  24.  ors  of  I'Institut  Canadien  who  had  been  ex- 

1818;  died  Jan.  12,  1883.    He  was  a  general  communicated  by  Mp.  Bourget  on  account  of 

in  the  Prassian  army,  an<1  until  his  retirement  the  library's  containing  forbidden  books.   Gui- 

commanded  the  Army  Corps  of  the  Guards  gar-  bord  owned  a  lot  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ceme- 

risoning  Berlin.  tery,  and  on  his  death  permission  to  bury  him 

AytaiM,  Hneage  Flick,  Earl  of,  an  English  in  consecrated  ground  hanng  been  refused,  le- 

nobleman,  born  in  February,  1840;  died  on  his  gal  proceedings  were  taken  and  ultimately  ap- 

oattle-ranch  in  Texas  in  January,  1886.    He  pealed  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  which 

succeeded  to  the  title  in  1871.    He  wasted  his  decided  in  favor  of  the  friends  of  Guibord,  and 

Property  in  horse-racing,  was  separated  from  the  interment  was  accomplished  with  the  as- 

is  wife  in  1882,  and  settled  in  Texas.  sistance  of  a  military  escort    The  bishop  re- 

BsaiBSy  Jsseph,  a  French  painter,  born  in  signed  the  same  year.    He  was  the  leader  of 

Marseilles  in  1798 ;  died  Sept  14.  1885.    In  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Canada,  and  was  a 

1819  he  produced  ^^Eliezer  and  Niphtholi,"  prolific  author.    He  instituted  the  first  chapter 

which  made  him  famous.    He  painted  a  large  of  titular  canons  in  Canada,  and  introduced  into 

number  of  historical  pieces,  among  them  the  the  Dominion  fifteen  religious  communities  de- 

*^  Battle  of  Latzen,'^  the  *^  f)eath  of  the  Great  voted  to  education  and  charities,  and  twenty 

Dauphin,"  ^*  The  King  drinks  " ;  also  '*  Hagar  religions  societies. 

in  the  Desert,"  and  other  biblical  scenes,  and  BnuuMMVy  AMttat  i«6,  a  Portuguese  states- 

a  number  of  portraits,  sea-pieces,  genre  paint-  man,  bom  Oct  28,  1817;  died  in  Lisbon  in 

ings,  and  pastoral  subjects.  November,  1866.    He  first  came  into  office  in 

BMkff.HsniVM,  a  German  political  agitator,  1862  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  appointed 

born  in  £lberfeld.  Sept  16, 1820 ;  died  in  Co-  Minister  of  Finance  in  1869,  and  rescued  the 

logne,  Deo.  9, 1886.    He  became  a  lawyer,  took  country  from  a  financial  crisis.    He  succeeded 

a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  move-  the  Duke  of  Lou16  as  leader  of  the  Progressist 

ment  of  1848,  and  was  condemned  to  impria-  party.    In  1879  he  was  called  upon  to  form  a 

onment  in  a  fortress  for  high  treason.     When  ministry. 

released  he  settled  at  Dortmund,  which  f^oe  Ctea,  Hagh    Maifihwrt,  Earl,  an  English 

he  represented  in  the  Prussian  Diet  and  in  the  statesman,  bom  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in 

German  Reichstag,  where  he  voted  with  the  1819;   died  in  Bournemouth,  April  2,  1886. 

Progressbt  party.    Since  1876  he  had  lived  in  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Cologne,  having  been  elected  Chief  Burgomas-  He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1844,  and 

ter  of  that  city.  rapidly  obtained  a  large  equity  practice.    In 

nakMtey,  Janph  WHUns,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  1862  he  was  returned  to  ParUament  for  Bel- 
bom  in  London  in  1808 ;  died  in  Lincoln.  April  fast  In  1868  he  became  Lord  Derby's  So- 
ld, 1886.  He  published  a  ''  Life  of  Aristotle  "  licitor  General.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  began  his  ofll- 
in  1889,  and  an  edition  of  Herodotus  in  1864;  cial  career  by  proposing  reforms  in  the  land 
also  a  book  of  travel  entitled  ^^  Four  Months  laws,  but  his  projects  were  interfered  with  bv  a 
in  Algeria."  ministerial  crisis.    At  a  later  period  he  earned 

MartiM,  Ladwlg,  a  German  architect  bom  through  Parliament  the  Landed  Estates  Bill 

in  St  Petersburg  in  1823 ;  died  in  Gotha,  Jan.  and  other  measures  relieving  land-owners  from 

16,  1886.    He  was  appointed  court  architect  feudal  restrictions  and  legal  formalities.    When 
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Lord  Derby  again  came  into  power  in  1866,  he  Governor  of  the  Rhine  ProTinoe  and  West- 
made  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  Attorney-General.  In  phalia.  His  connsels  were  soaght  by  the  Proa- 
October  of  the  same  year  be  became  Lord  Jna-  sian  King,  and  when  the  pret«nt  Emperor  be- 
tice  of  Appeal,  and  in  Febaary,  1867,  was  ore-  came  Regent,  Prince  Antnony  was  called  to 
ated  a  peer,  under  the  title  of  baron  Cairns  of  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  in  October,  1858. 
Garmoyle.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  The  ministry  of  the  ^^new  era"  failed,  howev- 
discussion  of  Disraeli's  Reform  BUI,  and  intro-  er,  to  satisfy  the  country,  and  retired  in  1862. 
ducedinto  it  the  principle  of  cumulative  voting.  Prince  Anthony  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
He  was  the  leader  in  the  resistance  against  the  DUsseldorf  as  Military  Governor  of  the  Rhine 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  When  Province,  where  he  lived  in  friendly  inter- 
Mr.  Disraeli  took  Lord  Derby's  place  at  the  course  with  artists,  and  collected  antiquitieB 
head  of  the  ministry  in  February,  1868,  Lord  and  works  of  art.  When  his  son  Leopold  was 
Cairns  succeeded  Lord  Chelmsford  as  Lord  offered  the  Spanish  crown,  he  used  his  pater- 
Chancellor.  When  the  House  of  Lords  was  nal  authority  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
constrfuned  to  yield  on  the  Irish  Church  ques-  candidacy,  bnt  the  dispatches  of  ''  Father  An- 
tion,  a  compromise  was  effected  in  a  conference  thony ''  were  only  ridiculed  in  Paris,  and  did 
between  Earl  Granville  and  Lord  Cairns.  In  not  avert  the  war.  He  was  the  first  to  per- 
1869  he  laid  down  the  leadership  of  the  Con-  ceive  the  abilities  of  Bismarck,  and  wished  to 
servative  party  in  the  upner  house,  but  con-  secure  his  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister 
sented  to  resume  it  the  following  session.  In  as  early  as  1860.  His  wife,  a  princess  of  Ba- 
February,  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  formed  his  Cabi-  den,  and  four  children,  survive  him.  Leopold, 
net,  with  Lord  Cairns  as  Lord  ChanceUor  again,  the  eldest,  is  a  lieutenent-general  in  the  Ger- 
which  office  he  held  until  the  ministry  went  man  army ;  Charles,  the  second,  is  the  King 
out  in  1880.  He  introduced  the  Irish  Univer-  of  Ronmania ;  Frederick,  the  third,  is  a  bri- 
slty  Bill.  In  1878  he  was  made  Viscount  Gar-  gade  commander  in  the  Guards ;  Stefanie,  the 
moyle  and  Earl  Cairns.  In  1881  he  delivered  eldest  daughter,  died  in  1859  the  wife  of  Pe- 
a  telling  speech  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  dro  V  of  Portugal ;  and  Marie  is  married  to 
in  the  Transvaal.  Lord  Cairns's  political  and  a  brother  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  His 
judicial  dignities  were  not  allowed  to  stand  in  son  Anthony  was  kill^  at  Edniggratz. 
the  way  of  his  taking  an  active  part  in  Sunday-  €mIumi«,  Rinbecr  Slagh,  Mar^ah  of,  died 
school  teaching  and  in  popular  meetings  for  Sept.  14,  1885.  In  1857  he  succeeded  bis  &» 
various  religious  and  philanthropic  objects.  His  ther,  Golab  Singh,  a  military  adventurer  whom 
parliamentary  style  was  that  of  a  lawyer.  He  the  British  made  ruler  of  the  new  state  of 
never  affected  the  arts  of  the  typical  leader  of  Cashmere,  created  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
debates ;  yet  his  grasp  of  political  subjects  was  Sikhs  in  1846.  Runbeer  aided  the  British  in 
so  rare  and  his  eloquence  so  clear  and  forcible  the  mutiny.  Tyranny  was  practiced  upon  his 
that  the  Conservative  party  wavered  between  Mohammedan  subjects  to  such  an  extent  that 
selecting  him  or  Lord  Salisbury  or  Sir  Stafford  the  Indian  Government  intervened  in  the  fam- 
Northcote  for  its  leader.  He  was  succeeded  ine  year  of  1879. 
in  the  earldom  by  his  son.  Viscount  Garmoyle.        Cii8t«lla,Genera], aSwiss politician  and  soldier, 

Canphaasoi,  Wllhclm,  a  German  painter,  bom  died  in  November,  1885.    Escaping  from  pris- 

in  DUsseldorf,  Feb.  8,  1818;  died  there,  June  on,  where  he  was  confined  for  taking  part  in 

19,  1885.    The  subjects  of  his  paintings  were  the  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  Freiburg, 

scenes  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  other  his  native  canton,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

military  events.    His  paintings  of  Frederick  Sonderbund  war,  he  joined  the  Pontifical  ar- 

the  Great  surrounded   by  his  generids,  the  my.     He  served  gallantly  in  the  defense  of 

Great  Elector,  and  the  Emperor  Wilhehn  at  Rome,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 

Gravelotte,  hang  in  the  Old  Palace  in  Berlin.  Italian  troops  he  went  to  France,  and  was  giv- 

Some  of  his  earner  works  represent  scenes  in  en  a  command  in  Bourbaki^s  army,  which  was 

the  war  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  driven  into  Switzerland  and  surrendered  to  a 

CM  iBton,  Prince  of  HtAeanllen,  head  of  the  Swiss  force.    Interned  until  the  end  of  the 

Catholic  branch  of  the  family,  born  Sept  7,  war.  he  then  joined  Don  Carlos  and  held  a  high 

1811 ;  died  June  2,  1885.    He  succeed^  to  place  in  the  insurrectionary  army  until  it  was 

the  principality  of  Hohensollem-Sigmaringen  dispersed.    He  subsequently  interested  himself 

Aug.  28,  1848,  upon  the  abdication  of  his  fa-  in  the  politics  and  the  military  organization  of 

ther.    After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  bin  own  country. 

he  took  the  first  step  that  was  made  toward       Caver,  Carl,  a  German  sculptor,  bom  in  Bonn 

the  foundation  of  the  present  German  Empire  in  1828;  died  in  Ereuznacn,  April  17,  1885. 

by  voluntarily  surrendering  his  dominions  to  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  sculptor,  and 

theProssiancrownon  April  6, 1860.    His  hope  in  association  with  his  brother  Robert  main- 

of  thereby  promoting  the  unification  of  G«r-  tained  an  atelier  in  Ereuznach  and  one  at  Rome, 

many  was  doomed  to  immediate  disappoint-  and  supplied  the  museum  at  Berlin  with  casts 

mentw  but  an  active  and  honorable  career  re-  fi'om  antique  sculptures.     Among  his  works 

paid  nim  for  the  loss  of  the  empty  dignity  of  a  are  a  portrait  bust  of  King  Wilnelm  IV,  a 

fainSant  sovereign.    He  became  an  ofilcer  of  bronze  *'  Olympian  Victor,"  portrait  statues  of 

the  Prussian  army,  and  was  appointed  Military  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Prince  Mettemioh,  and 
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otiier  Amtrian  prinoes,  the  Schiller  statae  in  barding  the  batteries  in  the  Baj  of  Dome  and 

Mannheim,  *'  Tbesena,^*  the  '*  Dying  Achilles/^  obtaining  control  of  the  Peacadorea  Islands, 

^^  Hector,^^  **  Cassandra,"  ^'  Psyche,"  **  Bran-  Admiral  Oourbet  brought  to  a  dose  the  Franco- 

hild,"  ^*  Bathing  Nymphs,"  ^*  The  Witch,"  etc.  Chinese  hostilities.    His  retom  was  eagerly 

A  colossal  head  of  Ohrist  in  marble,  painted  looked  forward  to  by  his  countrymen,  when 

and  adorned  with  gold,  designed  for  the  tri-  his  death  occnrred,  oansed  by  a  bilioas  attack, 

nmphal  arch  at  Bucharest,  created  a  sensation.  Cutti%  Cleerg)  a  German  philologist,  bom  in 

He  treated  in  the  same  way  "  A  Nymph,"  "  Ca-  Ldbeck,  AprU  16, 18d0 ;  died  Aug.  16, 1885,  at 

fid,"  and  figures  copied  from  the  frieze  of  the  Hermsdorf.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin^ 
'arthenon.  Later  works  were  "The  Fount-  and  in  1846  accepted  a  tutorship  in  theUniver- 
ain,"  "  Fisher-Maiden,"  and  "  Hector^s  Parting  sity  of  New  York.  Four  years  later  he  went 
from  Wife  and  Ohild."  His  last  production  to  Prague  as  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 
was  a  statue  of  President  Gktrfield.  Since  1862  he  had  resided  at  Leipsic  as  Prof ess- 
CJevkel,  Vice- Admiral,  commander  of  the  or  of  Classical  Philology  and  co-Direotor  of  the 
French  naval  forces  in  the  China  seas,  born  in  Philological  Seminary.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
Abbeville,  Somme,  June  28,  1827 ;  died  on  his  *^  Comparative  Philology,  in  its  Relations  to 
flag-ship  **  Bayard,"  at  Makung,  the  Pescadores  the  Classical  Languages,"  '*  Principles  of  Greek 
Islands,  June  11,  1885.  He  was  a  brilliant  Etymology,"  and  the '^  Greek  Verb." 
student  in  the  Polytechnic.  School,  and  was  DeakM^  Fill  Favlafkh.  Prince  of  San  Donato, 
given  a  commission  as  ensign  in  1852.  He  born  Oct  21, 1889 ;  diea  in  Italy,  Jan.  27, 1886. 
distinguished  himself  as  a  lieutenant  by  his  He  filled  several  diplomatic  and  political  posts 
scientific  work  on  the  gunnery  school-ship  in  the  Russian  service,  but  was  best  known  as 
*'  Suffren."  As  acting  captain  he  was  brigade-  the  possessor  of  iron  and  gold  mines  in  the 
miyor  of  the  squadron  of  the  north,  and  then  Ural,  and  as  a  liberal  dispenser  of  charity, 
commanded  a  vessel  in  the  West  Indies.  He  Dwah^  Jtto fflfghfi,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  for- 
received  the  full  rank  of  captain  in  1878.  He  merly  Deputy  Minister  of  Interior  in  Canada, 
commanded  the  ^^Savoie"in  the  squadron  of  born  in  Buttonwood  in  1820;  died  July  7, 
evolution,  and  was  for  a  time  director  of  the  tor-  1885,  in  Eingsmere,  near  Quebec.  He  was 
pedo-sohool  at  Boyardville,  where  he  remained  commissioned  Surveyor  of  Public  Lands  for 
until  appointed  Governor  of  New  Caledonia.  Upper  Canada  in  1842,  was  active  in  the  vol- 
He  was  made  a  rear-admiral  in  1880.  In  1882  nnteer  movement  of  1855,  and  was  appointed 
he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1888  was  placed  to  survey  the  lands  in  Manitoba  when  that  dis- 
in  command  of  the  naval  division  at  Cherbourg,  trict  was  acquired  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
and  had  direction  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  pany.  but  was  recalled  because  the  natives  re- 
test  the  value  of  the  new  types  of  war-ships,  sistea.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Snrveyor- 
When  the  Tonquin  troubles  began.  Admiral  General  and  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Oourbet  was  placed  in  command  of  the  naval  and  directed  the  administration  of  the  Domin- 
forces  on  the  coast  of  Annam.  Immediately  ion  lands  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
upon  his  arrival  he  began  op3rations  against  Bapnty  Plene  PMMly  a  French  author,  bom 
Hu6,  bombarded  the  forts  at  Thonan-An,  and  in  Hagetman,  Landes,  March  24,  1816;  d^Led  in 
brought  about  the  peace  of  Hu6  three  days  August  at  sea.  He  was  educated  in  the  Uni- 
later.  When,  in  consequence  of  disputes  be-  versity  of  Paris.  He  became  a  Professor  of 
tween  Qen.  Bouet  and  the  civil  commission-  History  in  Algiers  in  1840,  and  returning  to 
er,  the  military  commander  was  recalled,  Ad-  Paris  in  1845  engaged  in  political  writing.  He 
miral  Oourbet  was  intrusted  with  the  entire  was  active  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  was  the 
direction  of  the  campfugn.  After  the  arrival  associate  of  Lamennais  in  the  publication  of 
of  re-enforcements  he  advanced  upon  Sontai.  the  ^^Peuple  constituant'^  newspaper,  was 
After  capturing  this,  the  strongest  of  the  Ton-  elected  a  deputy  from  Landes,  acted  on  the 
(^uinese  fortresses,  be  was  preparing  to  con-  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  on  the  Oon- 
tinue  his  victorious  campiugn,  when  he  was  stitution,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Prince 
superseded  in  the  military  command  by  Gen.  President.  £zil^  after  the  coup  tPetat^  he 
MiUot  For  his  services  in  Tonquin  he  was  founded  at  Brussels  a  review  called  *^  La  Libre 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  made  recherche,"  and  published  a  book  on  *^  The 
a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Aft-  Victims  of  the  Coup  d*£tat.^'  He  subse- 
er  the  rupture  that  followed  the  collision  at  quently  resided  in  Switzerland,  and  then  in 
Bao  Ninn,  Admiral  Oourbet  was  ordered  to  Florence  and  Madrid.  In  1869  he  returned  to 
concentrate  his  forces  in  the  Eastern  waters  France,  and  under  the  Gt>vemment  of  Nation- 
and  make  reprisals  on  China.  Obtaining  by  al  Defense  published  a  newspaper,  '^  Le  Pen- 
strategy  an  entrance  into  the  river  Min,  he  pie  souveram."  He  was  elected  deputy  for 
bombarded  the  naval  arsenal  of  Foochow  and  Landes  in  1871,  and  became  an  influential 
sank  the  Chinese  fleet  in  the  harbor.  He  next  member  of  the  Extreme  Left.  He  was  an 
bombarded  Kelung  and  temporarily  occupied  earnest  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  opposed 
the  town,  and  then  undertook  the  difficult  the  concession  of  further  monopolies  to  rail- 
task  of  blockading  the  Formosan  ports.  In  road  companies.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  for 
February,  1885,  he  sank  with  torpedoes  two  Paris  in  1876  and  re-elected  in  1877.  Among 
men-of-war  at  Sheipon  (see  China).    By  bom-  his  published  works  are  *'The  Ancient  and 
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Modem   Races  of  North  America^*  (1845),  regard  to  the  isolation  of  fnlminio  acid.    Whfle 

**  The  Enojolopediata'' (1865),  '*Tbe  Oonapir-  at  Gieseen  he   studied  the  substances  now 

aoy  against  the  Small  States  in  Europe  ^*  (1867),  known  as  metaldehyde  and  paraldehyde.     His 

and  a  treatise  on  ^^Revolutions ^*  (1870).  work   on  the  sulphobenzoio  acid  belongs  to 

Earto,  WOIUmi,  Major-General,  an  English  sol-  the  same  period.    At  Stuttgart  his  labors  in- 

dier,  bom  May  18, 1888 ;  killed  in  the  battle  of  oladed  investigations  on  anemonin,  on  the  com- 

Kirbekan,  near  Dulka  Island,  on  the  Nile,  Feb.  pounds  of  palladium  haloids  with  ammonia,  on 

10,  1885.    He  was  the  son  of  a  baronet,  was  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  succinic  acid, 

educated  at  Harrow,  and  entered  the  army  in  The  discovery  that  benzonitrile  could  be  pro- 

1851.    He  distinguished  himself  for  gallantry  duoed  by  the  separation  of  water  from  ammo- 

in  the  Crimean  War.    In  1870  he  attained  the  nium  benzoate  was  one  of  his  most  brilliant 

rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1880  became  a  m^jor-  achievements.    Gradually  his  time  became  ab- 

^neral.    In  1862  he  was  Military  Secretary  sorbed  in  special  duties,  and  his  work  more 

m  Canada.    In  the  campaign  against  Arabi  practical.     He  had  been  made  a  member  of 

he  protected  the  line  of  communication,  and  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  was  also  engaged  in 

was  present  at  Tel-el-Kebir.     He  commanded  the  Patent-Office  and    other   public  depart- 

the  ffarrison  in   Alexandria  in  1888  until  or-  ments,  as  well  as  being  an  impoitaut  member 

dered  to  join  the  Gordon  relief  expedition,  of  the  Pharraaceuticd  Boara  of  Examiners. 

When  Lord  Wolseley  divided  his  forces  into  Later,  he  undertook  the  direction  of  a  Govern- 

three  detachments,  Gen.  Earle  was  placed  in  ment  Laboratory  established  for  industrial  pnr- 

oommand  of  the  one  that  followed  the  bend  of  poses.    In  this  connection  the  subject  of  accn- 

the  NUe.  rate  analytical  methods  for  industrial  purpoeea 

FaMrinl,  General  JXMMf  an  Italian  patriot,  was  thoronghlr  studied  by  him.    Many  of  the 

born  in  Modena  in  1805 ;  died  March  81, 1885.  conventional  determinations  now  made,  origi- 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  nated  with  him ;  such  as  the  estimation  of 

1881,  was  banished  from  the  country,  and  as-  sugar  by  the  use  of  the  solution  that  bears  his 

alsted  from   Malta  the  Sicilian   and  Roman  name.     He  produced  an  excellent  German  edi- 

movement  of  1887,  and  returned  to  join  the  tion  of  Payen^s  ^*Chimie  Indastrielle"  (1850), 

Ptflermitan  insurrection  in  1848.     He  assisted  and  was  actively  concerned  in  the  publication 

in  the  defense  of  Venice  and  in  the  operations  of  the  later  editions  of  Graham-Otto's  work 

against  the  French  at  Rome.    From  his  exile  on  chemistry  (1857).    He  was  a  contributor  to 

in  Nice   he  joined  Garibaldi's  Thousand  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  ^^  Hand w5rterbuch'' 

Marsala,  and  fought  with  distinguished  gal-  of  Liebig,  Poggeudorf,  and  Ndhler,  and  editor 

lantry  and  ability.    Garibaldi  made  him  die-  of  the  later  volumes.     In  1871  the  "Neues 

tator  in  Sicily.    In  1867  he  was  a  general  in  Handw5rterbuch  der  Chemie"  was  begun  un- 

Garibaldi's  army.    He  represented  Modena  in  der  his  editorship.     On  all  occasions  where 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  questions  requiring  the  assistance  of  chemical 

FaliUe,  BeteK  Ft,  an  English  engineer,  bora  specialists  were  considered,  Fehling  appeared 

in  1881 ;  died  in  London  in  October,  1885.  as  the  representative  from  his  country. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  double-bogie  loco-        Fcrdfaaid,  Uig,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  father 

motive-engine  in  use  in  Russia,  South  America,  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  bora  Oct.  29,  1816; 

New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  other  countries.  died  in  Lisbon,  Dec.  15, 1885.    He  married  Ma- 

FiUlig.  Hernun  tm,  a  German  chemist,  bora  ria  II,  Queen  of  Portugal,  in  1886.  During  the 
in  Lubeok,  June  9, 1812 ;  died  in  Stuttgart,  July  minority  of  his  eldest  son,  the  late  King  Pedro 
2, 1885.  He  studied  natural  sciences  at  Heidel-  V,  he  acted  as  Regent.  In  1869  he  married 
berg  under  Leopold  Gmelin,  took  up  chemistry  morganatically  Madame  Hensler. 
at  Gieasen  under  Liebig,  and  for  a  short  time  Fraser,  Jaaws,  Bishop  of  Mancliester,  bom  in 
was  at  Paris  with  Dumas.  Hid  close  applica-  Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham,  England,  Aug.  28, 
tion  to  work  attracted  the  attention  of  Liebig,  1818 :  died  in  Manchester,  Oct.  22,  1885.  He 
and  the  friendly  relations  that  followed  de-  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  Fellow 
veloped  in  such  a  manner  that  they  reganled  of  Oriel  College.  In  1847  he  was  presented  to 
the  results  as  among  the  best  acquisitions  of  the  rectory  of  Cholderton,  Wiltshire,  where  he 
their  lives.  In  1839,  on  the  special  recom-  remained  for  thirteen  years.  He  became  chan- 
mendation  of  Liebig,  he  was  appointed  Pro-  cellor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1858,  and  from 
feasor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Labo-  1860  to  1870  he  was  rector  of  Upton-Nervet 
ratory  attached  to  the  Polytechnic  School  at  in  the  valley  of  the  Kennett,  Berkshire.  Dur- 
Stuttgart,  which  chair  he  held  till  his  death,  ing  this  period  Dr.  Eraser  visited  the  United 
For  some  years  following  this  appointment  his  States  and  Canada,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ex- 
time  was  occupied  with  the  reorganization  and  amine  the  school  system.  Between  1861  and 
extension  of  the  scientific  departments  under  1868  he  served  on  general  commissions  to  in- 
his  supervision,  and  many  chemists,  now  emi-  quire  into  educational  matters  and  the  employ- 
nent  in  their  profession,  look  back  with  grati-  ment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture, 
fioation  at  the  encouragement  received  while  In  January,  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  him 
studying  under  Fehling's  direction.  His  in-  Bishop  of  Manchester.  He  was  perhaps  the 
vestigations  were  many,  and  hia  original  scien-  most  liberal  of  the  English  bishope.  a  larpe- 
tiflc  papers  date  from  1888.    The  first  was  in  minded,  large-hearted,  able,  and  hard-working 
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man.    He  had  taken  no  adequate  vaoation  for  a  liirge  extent  directed  against  the  Wagnerian 

maar  years,  and  his  sadden  and  unexpected  school  of  mnsio. 

death  was  entirely  dae  to  overwork.    He  was,  Heed,  Edwaid  Pixtta,  an  English  author,  horn 

after  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley,  the  broadest  in  London,  Dec  18, 1820;  died  there,  June  12, 

of  aU  the  eminent  clergy  of  the  English  Ohurch.  1886.    He  was  the  son  of  a  common  sailor,  re- 

and  was  generally  known  as ''  the  Bishop  of  all  oeived  a  limited  education,  became  a  Oongre- 

Denominations."  gational  minister,  and  settled  at  Brighton. 

flMdsa,  ChaiteB   CSeeige,  an  English  soldier.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  **  Eclectic 

killed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Mahdi  at  the  tak-  Review,^'  and  afterward  of  the  ^*  Preacher's 

ing  of  Khartoum.  Jan.  27, 1885  (see  EdTpr,  and  Lantern.*'    His  principal  works  are  '^  Words- 

for    biographical   details,    Gordon,   Ohaklss  worth,  a  Bi(Mrraphy,"  ^^  The  life  of  Sweden- 

Gbobob,  in  the  *^  Annual  Oyclopadia"    for  borg,"  *n*he  Earnest  Minister,"  and  a  large  vol- 

1883;  see  also  portrait  in  ^'Annual  Cydo-  umeentitled**Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets." 

p»dia  "  for  1884,  page  282).  His  two  latest  works  were  **  Oliver  Oromwell " 

Grut,  JjHies  HMphenaa,  an  Australian  states-  and  '*  Scottish  Gharacteristios."  Be  also  edited 

man,  born  in  Scotland  in  1822 ;  died  at  Sydney  two  bulky  and  oopular  volumes,  '*  The  World  of 

in  November,  1885.     He  emigrated  with  his  Anecdote  "  and  '*  The  World  of  Religious  An- 

parents  to  Australia.    He  often  held  cabinet  ecdote."    For  mhuy  years  Mr.  Hood  was  paa- 

positiona  in  Victoria,  and  was  popular  as  the  tor  of  the  Independent  Ghapel,  Falcon  Square, 

author  of  reforms  iu  the  land  laws.  London. 

flaUiki,  Viscount,  an  English  statesman,  born  He^ghtiB  (Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Baron 
at  Pontefracr,  Dec.  20,  1800 ;  died  in  Lon-  Houghton,  of  Frystone  Hall,  Yorkshire),  bom 
don,  Aug.  8,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  there,  July  19, 1809,  the  only  son  of  Robert 
and  at  Oriel  OoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  Pemberton  Milnes;  died  in  London,  Aug.  11, 
double  first-class  in  classics  and  mathematics  at  1885.  He  was  graduated  at  Gambridge  in  1881, 
the  age  of  twenty.  He  became  the  private  sec-  and  entered  tbe  House  of  Oommons,  taking  the 
retary  of  Earl  Grey,  and  in  1826  was  elected  to  place  that  his  father  long  had  held  as  member 
Parliament  from  Great  Grimsby.  In  1829  he  from  Pontefract,  in  1887.  He  held  this  seat  con- 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Grey.  He  was  tinuously  until  August,  1868,  when  he  was  raised 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under  Earl  Grey  in  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Houghton.  Although 
1832,  and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  Lord  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  Oonservative,  he 
Melbourne's  second  administration.  In  1846  was  liberal  in  his  opinions  and  action,  and  dur- 
he  entered  Lord  John  RusselKs  Oabinet  as  ing  his  political  career  of  nearly  half  a  century 
Ghancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  same  year  it  was  difficult  to  identify  him  with  either  of 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  Sir  Oharles  Wood,  the  great  political  parties.  He  was  a  warm 
He  was  a  member  of  every  Liberal  ministry  advocate  of  popular  education ;  and  as  a  de- 
from  this  period  until  the  close  of  Gladstone's  fender  of  freedom  of  conscience,  he  upheld 
first  administration,  sarving  as  President  of  the  many  liberal  religious  schemes.  Measures  for 
Board  of  Oontrol  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  First  the  reformation  and  aid  of  criminals  elicited 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  I^rd  Palmerston's  his  hearty  co-operation.  He  published  in  1884 
first  Oabinet,  Secretary  of  State  for  India  under  ^^  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece."  Four  years 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Earl  Russell,  and  Lord  later  he  issued  '^  Memorials  of  a  Residence  on 
Privy  Seal  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  the  Oontinent "  and  *'  Historical  Poems."  He 
nused  to  the  peerage  in  1866.  During  his  continued  to  devote  himself  to  Uterary  pur- 
forty  years'  service  in  the  House  of  Oommons  suits,  and  particularly  to  poetry  and  poetical 
he  represented  successively  the  boroughs  of  subjects,  his  various  volumes  of  verse  securing 
Great  Grimsby,  Wareham,  Halifax,  and  Kipon.  a  large  measure  of  popularity.    The  titles  of 

Hlltor,  IMIiaai,  a  German  composer,  bom  in  his  works  are  as  follow  :    '*  Poetry  for  the 

Frankfort,  April  24,  1811;   died  in  Oologne,  People  "(1840);  '' Memorials  of  Many  Scenes " 

May  11,  1885.    He  studied  music  under  Hum-  (1848);  '^Palm  Leaves,"  "Poems  Legendary 

rael  at  Weimar,  and  subsequently  in  Paris,  and  Historical,"  and  "Poems  of  Many  Years" 

where  he  gained  repute  aa  a  pianist.    His  (1844)  ;   "  Good-Night   and  Good-Morning  ^ 

opera  "  Romilda,"  written  after  his  return  to  (1849);  "Monographs,  Personal  and  Social" 

Fhinkfort  in  1835,  was  produced  at  Milan,  but  (1878);  and  "Poetical  Works"  (1874).     Most 

was  unfavorably  received.    The  oratorio  ''The  of  them  have  been  republished  in  the  United 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  "  was  brought  out  at  States.     In  1848  Lord  Houghton  edited  the 

Leipsic  with  the  help  of  Mendelssohn.    From  literary  remains  and  letters  of  John  Keats,  and 

1850  to  1884  Hiller  was  orchestral  conductor  in  1865  he  edited  the  poems  and  prepared  a 

at  Oologne.    He  was  an  author  and  critic  of  memoir  of  David  Gray,  to  whom,  while  living, 

renown  as  well  as  a  successful  composer,  con-  he  had  been  a  generous  friend.    Oarlyle  truth- 

dnctor,  and  teacher.    His  two  hundred  musical  fully  said  of  him:  "He  has  his  peculiarities, 

compositions  include  six  operas,  two  oratorios,  but  he  has  a  kind,  good  heart.    Many  a  starv- 

three  symphonies,  several  cantatas,  sonatas,  ing  man  of  letters  owes  his  life  to  him.    No 

chamber-mosic,song8,  and  pieces  for  the  piano-  one  knows  better  than  I  do  tbe  many  £50 

forte.    He  wrote  several  volumes  of  musical  notes  he  gave  to  keep  a  struggling  man's  head 

memoirs  and  critiques.    His  criticism  was  to  above  water ;  and  no  one  ever  knew  it  from 
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himself.'*     Lord  Houghton   printed   variooB  '' The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul "  (1862, 

pamphlets  and  speeches  on  political  topics,  printed  in  the  United  States).    Mr.  Obnyheare 

among  them  ^^  Thoughts  on  Partj  Politics,''  supplied  the  translations,  while  Mr.  Howson 

^'  Real  Union  of  England  and  Ireland,"  and  undertook  the  historical  and  geographical  por- 

^^  Events  in  1848,  especially  in  then:  Relation  tions.    A  few  years  ago  the  dean  visited  the 

to  Great  Britain."     He  was  also  a  frequent  United  States,  and  preached  several  times  dur- 

contribntor  to  periodicals.    During  the  Ameri-  ing  his  sojourn  in  New  York.  His  other  works 

can  civil  war  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  Union,  include  '*  Deaconesses,"  ^*  Hulsean  Lectures  for 

which  fact  gave  additional  cordiality  to  the  re-  1862,"  *'  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,"  "  Oompan- 

ception  extended  to  him  when,  in  1875,  he  first  ions  of  St.  Paul,"  ''  Ohester  as  it  Was,"  and 

visited  the  United  States.    The  Union  League  ''Thoughts  for  Saints'  Days." 

Club  gave  him  a  grand  reception,  and  many  HidMy  Sir  JaaoL  an  English  diplomatist, 

£rivate  entertainments  were  given  in  his  honor,  horn  in  1810 ;  died  at  Strasburg,  Sept.  20, 
ord  Houghton  felt  much  interest  in  the  suo-  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  West- 
cess  of  the  London  Library,  and  succeeded  Car-  minster,  and  in  Paris  and  Rome.  During  the 
lyle  as  its  president.  His  successor  is  Lord  reign  of  William  IV  he  acted  as  his  assistant 
Tennyson.  N^ear  the  close  of  the  season,  when  private  secretary,  and  then  entered  the  diplo- 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  Yorkshire  matio  service.  In  1888  he  was  Secretary  of 
manor-house,  he  went  to  the  theatre  on  the  Legation  at  Washinston.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
evening  of  Aug.  11,  returned  early,  entered  pointed  Envoy  to  Brazil,  and  from  1852  to 
the  apartment  of  his  sister,  Lady  Gal  way,  with  1868  he  was  Minister  to  Turin,  and  was  infla- 
whom  he  resided  in  London,  and  fell  dead  at  her  ential  in  bringing  about  Italian  unity,  and  was 
feet  without  uttering  a  word.  Lord  Houghton  Cavour's  most  zealous  and  powerful  helper, 
married,  in  1851,  AnnabellaHungerf ord  Crewe,  Iwasakl  Tatars,  a  leader  of  the  progressive 
sister  of  Lord  Crewe,  by  whom  he  had  two  movement  in  Japan,  born  of  a  military  family 
daughters  and  a  son,  Robert  Offley  Ashburton  in  1888 ;  died  Feb.  7,  1885.  After  the  revolu- 
(bom  in  1858),  who  succeeds  to  the  title  and  tion  of  1868,  in  which  his  province,  Toea,  aid- 
estates.  The  deceased  nobleman  will  be  chiefly  ed  the  Mikado's  party,  he  managed  a  line  ot 
remembered  as  the  generous  friend  of  literary  coasting  steamers,  and  in  1873  was  chosen 
men,  and  as  the  writer  of  many  agreeable  books,  manager  of  the  lines  established  by  the  Gov- 
His  poetry,  while  not  of  the  highest  order,  has  «mment.  The  fleet  was  afterward  transferred 
been  admired  for  its  ele^mce  and  musical  ver-  to  him.  In  1877  his  transports  enabled  the 
siflcation.  He  was  a  diligent  collector  of  rare  Government  to  suppress  the  Satsuma  rebellion, 
books  and  old  folios,  and  died  possessed  of  one  Jefteyi.  Jtki  GeMge,  an  English  naturalist, 
of  the  finest  private  libraries  In  Europe.  bom  in  Swansea,  Jan.  18, 1809;  died  in  Lon- 
Henftriy  Sir  iUM,  an  English  soldier,  bom  in  don,  Jan.  24,  1885.  He  was  a  solicitor  and 
Bath  in  1818;  died  at  Munlochy,  near  Inverness,  attomey,  but  devoted  himself  from  boyhood 
Sept.  18, 1885.  He  was  educated  at  Sandhurst,  to  the  study  of  conchol(M(y.  He  was  a  mem- 
He  served  as  captain  in  the  Caflfre  War  of  1846  ber  of  the  ''*'  Porcupine  "  dredging  expedition  in 
and  that  ofl852,  and  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  1869-'70,  and  of  a  similar  expedition  on  the 
Crimean  War.  In  the  Indian  mutiny  he  com-  United  States  coast  in  1871 ;  also  of  the  '*  Val- 
manded  a  battalion  at  the  battle  of  Cawnpore,  orons  "  Arctic  expedition,  in  which  he  snperin- 
and  was  in  command  of  the  infantry  in  the  en-  tended  the  scientific  investigations,  and  of  the 
gagements  in  Dude.  He  was  made  a  m^jor-gen-  French  dredging  and  sounding  expedition  ot 
'eni  in  1868,  a  lieutenant-general  in  1875,  and  a  1880  in  the  fiay  of  Biscay.  Of  his  nnmerooa 
general  in  1877.  published  writings,  the  principal  is  the  stand- 

Bewisiy  Jeha  Sail,  an  English  clergyman,  ard  treatise  on  *'  British  Concbology." 
bom  in  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire,  May  5,  1816;  Jcakli,  fteCMiag,  Professor  of  Engineering  in 
died  in  Boumemouth,  Dec.  15,  1885.  He  was  Edinburgh  University,  bom  in  Kent  in  1888 ; 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1837,  gaining  the  died  June  12,  1885.  His  principal  published 
Norrisian  prize  essay.  He  took  orders  in  1845,  work  was  *' Magnetism  and  Electricity,"  be- 
and  became  Senior  Classical  Master,  and  in  1849  sides  which  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  bridges,  one 
Principal,  of  the  Liverpool  College,  which  post  on  ^*  Healthy  Houses,"  and  a  '^  Primer  on  Mag- 
he  held  till  the  close  of  1865,  when  he  was  op-  netism  and  Electricity." 
pointed  Vicar  of  Wisbeach.  Two  years  later  he  JefaMfkk,  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Baron 
was  made  Dean  of  Chester,  and  also  Examining  SMka,  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  bora  in  1828 ; 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  successful-  died  in  Zara,  Dec.  11,  1885.  He  was  the  son 
ly  carried  out  the  formidable  undertaking  of  of  a  Croatian  oflScer,  and  entered  the  Austrian 
restoring  Chester  Cathedral,  which  was  com-  military  service  in  1845,  became  military  secre- 
pleted  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  all  of  tary  to  the  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  was  sent 
which  the  dean  collected.  He  was  a  volumi-  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Montenegro  and  Al- 
nous  author  and  an  able  vindicator  of  the  bania.  He  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  Cri- 
evangelical  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  voscians  in  1869,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  to 
land.  The  work  by  which  he  will  be  chiefly  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
remembered  was  that  undertaken  in  coi^jnnc-  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  of  which  he  quioUy 
Hon  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  entitled  gained  poesession  by  the  capture  of  Mostor 
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and  the  storming  of  Trebii\je.    In  1881  he  pat  oompifing  a  Greek  pharmaoopodia.    This  work 

down  a  revolt  of  tbe  OriFoeoianB  and  a  rismg  was  undertaken  by  Landerer,  Jobn  Bouroa, 

in  Herzegovina.    The  same  year  he  waa  ap-  and  Joseph  Satorius,  and  in  1887  the  book  was 

pointed  Governor  of  Dalmatia.  pabliahed,  printed  both  in  Latin  and  in  mod- 

JaHy^  PhHlp  ?•■,  a  German  physicist  and  em  Greek.    Landerer  prepared  in  1868,  at  his 

mathematician,  died  Jan.  1,  1886,  in  Monicb,  own  expense,  a  new  edition  of  this  woi^  which 

where  he  filled  the  chair  of  Physios  in  the  uni-  he  greatly  enriched  by  a  volaminons  commen- 

▼ersity.    He  condacted  important  experiments  tary  entirely  written  by  his  own  hand.    Tbe 

on  endosmosis  and  on  the  expansion  of  gases  UniyersitT  of  Athens  was  establiahed  in  1887, 

by  heat,  and,  as  the  result  of  observations  of  and  Landerer  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of 

atmospheric  variations,  discovered  a  new  meth-  Physics,  Ohemistry,  and  Pharmacy.    In  1848 

od  of  ascertaining  the  weight  and  mean  density  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  bat  native 

of  the  earth.  Greeks  from  holding  official  places,  and  he  was 

KalM,  Haicis  JIL,  a  German  biblical  critic,  obliged  to  give  up  his  professorship.  As  no 
died  Sept.  28,  1885.  He  was  exiled  in  conse-  one  suitable  to  take  his^laoe  could  be  found, 
qnence  of  the  Revelation  of  1848,  and  resided  he  was  continued  in  office  by  a  special  order 
after  that  in  England,  where  he  was  befriend-  of  the  (Government.  He  also  served  for  twenty- 
ed  by  prominent  Hebrews.  He  wrote  a  ^^  Grit-  five  years  without  remuneration  as  Professor 
ical  Commentary  of  the  Pentateuch,*'  an  ex-  of  Ohemical  Technology  at  the  Polytechnic 
ceediugly  learned  work  reflecting  the  opinions  School  of  Athens.  Tbe  popular  prejudice 
of  the  rationalist  school  of  criticism.  He  also  against  foreigners,  which  in  1862  led  to  the  de- 
published  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  a  book  of  tbronement  of  the  King  and  the  expulsion  of 
German  poem<«  entitled  ^^  Leben  und  Eunsf  many  of  his  German  associates,  seriously  af- 

KM,  Frisdrlch,  a  German  composer,  born  in  fected  Landerer,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign 

Puderbach,  Oct  7, 1821 ;  died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  all  his  state  appointments.    His  chief  attention 

14,  1885.     He  was  the  author  of  a  requiem^  a  from  this  time  was  directed  to  the  manaoe- 

Mtabat  matsr,  an  oratorio  called  ^^  Ghristus,''  ment  of  a  pharmaceutical  establishment  of  his 

and  a  miata  §oUnni$  and  other  sacred  pieces,  own  which  he  had  founded  at  Athens,  and  to 

displaying  technical  knowledge  and  refinement  literary  work.    His  contributions  to  contem- 

and  purity  of  style.  porary  journals  are  very  numerous.    His  arti- 

ftaslMUiraf;  Nlchtlai  IfiMTkhy  a  Russian  his-  des  refer  chiefly  to  the  origin  and  uses  of  Ori- 

torian,  bom  in  1817 ;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  ental  remedies.    Within  the  past  few  years  he 

April  19,  1885.    He  served  a  few  years  in  the  successfully  organized  the  ranhellenic  Phar- 

army.    His  dissertation  on  the  Uniate  schism  maceutioal  Society,  and  also  began  the  publica- 

was  suppressed  in  1842.    His  treatise  on  Rus-  tion  of  a  pharmaceutical  loumid  in  Greek, 

sian  popular  poetry  failed  to  secure  him  a  pro-  Maiftikej  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died 

fessorship  at  Kharkov  because  he  was  suspected  in  Kingston,  Feb.  11, 1885.     He  was  bom  in 

of  democratic  leanings.     Becoming  assistant  Dublin,  of  poor  parents,  and  showed  such  in- 

professor  at  Kiev  in  1846,  he  was  arrested  and  tellectnal  promise  that  he  was  admitted  to 

incarcerated  in  the  fortress  at  St  Petersburg  Maynooth  Oollega  and  was   ordained  as  a 

for  a  year,  and  then  interned  at  Saratov.  When  priest    Cardinal  Cullen  selected  him  for  the 

Alexander  II  came  to  the  throne  he  was  liber-  office  of  administrator  of  the  cathedral.     In 

ated  from  police  surveillance  and  allowed  to  the  course  of  time  he  became  vicar-general, 

publish  his  historical  writings,  which  fill  forty  and   in  1877  coadjutor-bishop,  and  in  1878 

volumes.   Since  1858  he  had  occupied  the  chair  succeeded  Cardinal  Cullen  in  the  arobbishop- 

of  History  in  the  University  of  St  Petersburg,  ric.    In  1882  the  Pope  made  him  a  cardinal. 

LsMSte,  H*  (known  by  his  pen-name  of  *^  Saint  He  discouraged  the  Irish  movement,  and  in- 

Amand  "),  bom  Nov.  1,  1797 ;  died  in  Paris,  veighed  against  conspiracy  and  revolution. 

Jaa   16,  1885.     He   wrote   the   melodrama  MaAl)  Aadrai,  an  Itolian  poet,  bom  in  Trent 

"  L'Auberge  des  Adrets,'*  was  joint  author  of  in  1800;  died  in  Mihm,  Oct  27,  1885.     He 

'*  Robert  Macaire,'^  and  produced  ^*  La  Chaise  studied  in  Germany,  and  began  his  literary 

de  Poste,*'  *^  Philippe  II,  Roi  d^Espagne,^^  and  career  by  translating  the  German  poets  into 

many  other  vaudevilles.  Italian.    He  subsequently  translated  *^  Paradise 

taaienr,  FhOB  Xam,  a  German  pharmacist.  Lost"  and  ^^Childe  Harold.*^     He  wrote  a 

living  in  Greece,  bom  in  Munich  in  1809 ;  great  number  of  poems,  distinguished  for  ele- 

died  in  Athens,  July  19,  1885.     He  studied  gance  and  purity  of  style ;  but  he  was  disliked 

philosophy  and  medicine  at  the  University  of  by  his  countrymen  for  his  attachment  to  the 

Munich.     Prince  Otho    of   Bavaria,   elected  Austrians. 

King  of  Greece  in  1882,  made  Landerer,  who  ■aalaal  Mb  liwsiCountTHCiirieyan  Italian 
had  just  completed  hb  studies,  Instractor  in  statesman  and  philosopher,  born  in  Pesaro  in 
Pharmacy  at  the  school  in  Athens.  In  this  1800 ;  died  in  Rome,  May  21, 1885.  He  was 
capacity  he  wss  successful  in  doing  much  to  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Rome.  In  1881  he 
establish  pharmacy  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  was  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  popular  move- 
to  overthrow  the  ignorance  and  superstition  ment  in  the  Romagna,  and  was  a  member  of 
among  those  practicing  this  art  In  1884  a  the  provisional  government  of  Bologha.  Capt* 
oommission  was  appointed  for  the  purpoee  of  urea  by  tbe  An^iana,  he  was  inoaroerated  ia 
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YenUse,  and  after  seTeral  months  set  free,  on  brilliantly  reoovered  bis  presti^  hj  driving 

condition  that  lie  shoald  reside  abroad.    He  Gen.  Boarbaki's  army  in  oonfasion  across  the 

went  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  philo-  Bwiss  frontier.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 

sophioal  and  literary  studies.    Excladed  at  first  comraander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation, 

from  the  amnesty  of  Pins  IX,  he  was  recalled  the  delicate  duties  of  which  post  he  performed 

by  that  Pontiff  in  1847,  and  in  May,  1848,  in-  with  great  tact.     On  Sept  14,  1873,  he  was 

trnsted  with  the  portfoHo  of  the  Interior.    He  made  a  field-marshal.    Six  years  later  he  was 

opposed  the  repablic  in  the  Constituent  Assem-  made  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  his  ad- 

bly.    He  retired  to  Grenoa  when  the  French  ministration  was  exceedingly  snccessfhL    The 

arrived,  and  in  that  city  founded  the  Italian  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  offer  his  resig- 

Academy  of  Philosophy.     He  was  elected  a  nation,  and,  after  a  year  of  retirement  from 

deputy  in  1859,  and  soon  after  was  nominated  public  duties,  he  died  suddenly  at  his  favorite 

a  senator.    In  1860  Cavour  made  him  Minister  watering-place.    When  the  Emperor  beard  ai 

of  Public  Instruction.     At  the  same  lime  he  his  death  he  moumfullr  exclaimed,  ^  Alas!  idl 

occupied  the  chair  of  History  and  Philosophy  my  friends  are  dying."    Man^hal  Mantenffel^s 

in  the  University  of  Turin.    In  1861  he  was  wife  died  l^ov.  12,  1879. 
sent  as  Minister  to  Athens,  and  in  1866  to       KeitOMr,  AUM,  an  Austrian  poet,  bom  in 

Bern.    He  was  esteemed  the  first  of  Italian  Teplitz,  Bohemia,  in  1822;  died  in  Bregens, 

philoHopbers,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  system  Tyrol,  May  29,  1886.    His  father  was  an  aa- 

modified  from  that  of  his  friend  Gioberti,  and  thor  and  his  mother  a  Scotchwoman.     The 

partly  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Kant    He  family  was  Protestant.    He  was  graduated  as 

wrote,  among  other  works,  ^'  Revival  of  Hie  a  doctor  in  medicine    at  the  University  of 

Ancient  Italian  Philosophy,"  *' Dialogues  of  Prague.    He  published  in  1846  his  epic  "Zi»- 

Science,"  *^  Confessions  of  a  Metaphysician,"  ka,"  which  recounts  the. life  and  fate  of  John 

''  Cartesian  Meditations,"  ''  Kant  and  Ontolo-  Hubs.    In  1849  he  published  ''  The  Son  of  Atta 

gy,"  *^  Compendium  of  My  Own  Philosophy,"  Troll,"  a  continuation  of  his  friend  Heine's 

^  On  the  Psychology  of  Kant,"  **  The  Religion  celebrated  political  satire.     His  devotion  to 

of  the  Future,"  and  *^  Philosophy  of  the  Real."  the  cause  of  liberty  and  his  Czech  nationalist 

■aateafti)  Field-Marshal  Bsm  vsb,  a  German  sympathies  rendered  Austria  unsafe  for  hioa 

soldier,  born  in  Magdeburg,  Feb.  24, 1809 ;  died  during  the  Metternich  regime;  he  resided  in 

in  Carlsbad,  June  17,  1886.    Edwin  Hans  Carl  Paris  and  then  in  London,  where  he  was  the 

was  the  son  of  a  jnoge  of  the  Superior  Court,  guest  of  Lord  John  Russell.    There  he  pre- 

and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  army,  pored  two  plays,  "  The  Wife  of  Uriah  "  and 

joining  the  Dragoon  Guards.    He  became  an  **  Reginald  Armstrong ;  or,  the  World  of  Bil- 

aide  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1848,  and  was  ver."    Neither  of  these  succeeded  on  the  stage, 

often  intrusted  with  confidential  commiitsions  ^^  The  Pretender  of  York,"  a  more  ambitions 

of  great  importance,  which  won  him  the  dis-  drama,  was  also  a  failure  on  the  stage.    In 

trust  and  hatred  of  tiie  Liberal  partv.    In  1864  Paris  he  wrote  *'In  the  Year  of  Grace  1848" 

he  was  commissioned  colonel,  and  three  years  (1848)  and  '* Revolutionary  Studies"  (1849). 

later,  as  mijor-general,  he  became  chief  of  the  In  1866  he  published  his  *'  RecoUections  of 

military  cabinet  having,  under  the  King,  con-  Heinrich  Heine,"  and  then  a  volume  of  talea, 

trol  of  all  mUitary  a£Fairs  of  the  kingdom.    In  followed    by  one  of   tender   lyrical   poems. 

1861  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  a  After  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  writing 

few  years  later  was  sent  to  Austria  to  gain  her  novels.      His   first   mat    novel,    *^  Between 

co-operation  in  the  war  against  Denmark,  in  Princes  and  Peoples,"  a  political  story  of  1848, 

which  he  succeeded.    Later,  he  assisted  in  set-  was  published  in  1860.    **  Sansara,"  which  at- 

tling  the  differences  between  Austria  and  Prus-  tatned  a  wider  popularity,  appeared  the  same 

sia  by  tbe  Gastein  convention,  and  was  made  year.    ^^Schwarzgelb"  contests  with  the  lat- 

Govemor  of  Schleswig.    When  the  war  with  ter  the  reputation  of  being  his  matest  work. 

Austria  broke  out,  in  1866,  he  first  served  un-  In  1861  appeared  *'  The  Mew  Nobility  "  and 

der  Falkenstein  in  Hanover,  but  soon  became  **For  the  Giory  of  God."    In  1874  were  issued 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Main.  **  The  Sculotors  of  Worms  "  and  ''  Oriola."    A 

It  was  Manteuffel  that  imposed  the  great  war  cotiiplete  eciition  of  his  works  was  published  in 

contribution  upon  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and,  1871-78  at  Leipsic.    During  the  last  yean  of 

during  the  armistice,  secured  Russians  assent  t«)  his  life  Meisi^ner  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the 

the  reorffanization  of  Grermany.     In  1868  he  Austrian  papers.     His  last  important  work 

was  recalled  from  his  estates  at  Naumberg,  to  was  an  autobiography  abounding  in  anecdote, 
which  he  had  retired,  and  assigned  to  the  com-       Hcoacape^  I<a%i9  ^n  Italian  patriot,  bom  in 

mand  of  the  First  Army  Oorps.    In  the  war  of  Trapani,  Jan.  26, 1814;  died  Jan.  27*  1886.    He 

1870,  with  France,  he  was  present  at  Oour-  served  in  the  Neapolitan  army  until  he  joined 

oelles  and  Noisseville,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  the  revolutionists  and  became  Garibaldi's  chief 

fortress  of  Metz  was  made  commander  of  the  of  staff  and  commander  of  the  garrison  «t 

First  Army,  with  which  he  waged  the  war  in  Rome.     After  the  fall  of  the  repnbUo  he  with-> 

the  north  of  France,  with  only  moderate  sue-  drew  to  Genoa,  where  he  prepared  some  trea- 

cess.    Early  in  1871  he  was  transferred  to  the  tises  on  tactics  and  strata^.   At  the  beginning 

oommand  of  the  Southern  Army,  and  there  he  of  the  war  of  1860  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
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ment  made  liim  a  lieatexumt-general.  He  or-  physician  to  the  Bey.  In  1868  he  started  for 
ganized  the  volunteer  force  of  Central  Italy,  Borneo  with  presents  for  the  Snltan  from  the 
drove  ont  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  garrisons,  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  1874  emerged  at  Kbar- 
and  commanded  the  territorial  division  of  Pia-  tonm.  His  adventures  and  discoveries  are  de- 
oenza  and  then  that  of  Gagliari.  In  1866  he  scribed  in  a  large  work  completed  in  1880. 
commanded  a  division  under  Gen.  Oialdini,  When  the  French  established  a  protectorate  in 
which  did  not  dome  into  action.  When  the  Tunis,  Dr.  Nachtigal  was  appointed  consul- 
Left  came  into  power  in  1876,  he  became  Min-  general,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  sent, 
ister  of  War.    In  1870  he  was  made  a  senator,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  as  commissioner  to  the 

Mtare.  Ht  A*  Js,  an  English  classical  scholar.  West  Ooast  of  Africa,  charged  with  effecting 
bom  in  Elgin  in  1819 ;  died  in  Rome,  March  81,  the  German  annexations  in  that  quarter. 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  HeaTflte,  AlyhsMS  de,  a  French  painter,  bom 
under  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  at  Trinity  College,  in  Saint-Omer  (Pas-de-Calais)  in  1886 ;  died  in 
Cambridge.  His  principal  work  was  a  new  Paris,  May  19,1885.  Hewassenttotheprepara- 
edition  of  Lucretius,  published  in  1860,  and  in  tory  navsl  school  at  L'Orient,  where  the  draw- 
revised  form,  with  a  literal  translation,  in  1870.  ing-master  encouraged  his  passion  for  sketching. 
In  1869  he  published  an  edition  of  Horace,  and  His  funily  were  unwilling  to  have  him  follow 
**  Criticisms  and  Elucidations  of  Catullus  "  in  the  profession  of  an  artist.  He  studied  law  in 
1878.  He  wrote  numerous  pieces  in  Latin  Paris  and  passed  his  examinations  successfully, 
verse  remarkably  elegant  and  natural  in  style,  but  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  drawing  from 
and  in  later  life  accomplished  the  difficult  task  life  in  the  military  school  on  the  Champs  de 
of  translating  Gray^s  *'*'  Elegy  "  into  elegiacs,  Mars,  and  became  more  fixed  in  his  determina- 
though  the  production  was  criticised  for  the  tion  to  be  a  painter.  In  company  with  his 
rnggedness  and  license  of  its  diction.  father  he  consulted  the  two  leading  military 

HMiffiir  EidlBy  Ameer,  of  Bokhara,  bora  in  painters  of  the  day.  They  discern^  no  evi- 
1826;  died  No/.  14, 1885.  He  succeeded  his  fa-  dence  of  talent  in  his  drawings,  abd  warned 
ther,  NasruUah  Khan, in  1860.  While  he  was  en-  him  of  the  privations  of  an  artist's  life.  Never- 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Khokand  and  planning  the  theless,  he  entered  the  studio  of  M.  Picot. 
conquest  of  Merv  and  the  annexation  of  Balkh,  When  his  master  forbade  the  use  of  colors  and 
Gen,  Tchernaiefl  advanced  in  1864  and  oapt-  set  him  at  drawing,  he  left  and  went  to  work 
ured  Tashkend  from  the  Khokandians.  The  by  himself.  Completing  his  first  picture,  "The 
Russian  envoys  sent  to  secure  a  friendly  nn-  Fifth  Battalion  of  Chasseurs  at  the  Gervaia 
derstandlng  with  Bokhara  were  thrown  into  Battery,"  in  the  winter  of  1858-*59,  he  sub- 

Srison.    War  ensued,  but  Gen.  Tchernaieff  was  mitced  it  to  M.  Picot,  who  was  surprised  at 

riven  back  over  the  Jaxartes.    Gen.  Roma-  the  ripeness  and  vigor  of  the  work.    Altering 

noffsky  took  a  stronger  force  and  routed  the  it  according  to  the  strictures  of  his  former 

Ameer's  army  on  May  20,  1866,  and  later  in  master,  M.  de  Neuville  exhibited  his  painting 

the  year   captured   his  two  strongest  forts,  in  the  Salon^  and  received  a  medal.    The  can- 

The  peace  that  was  concluded  was  broken  in  vas  attracted  the  attention  of  Delacroix,  who 

1868  by  the  fanatical   Bokharans,  who  pro-  encouraged  the  young  artist  to  studv  move- 

voked  Gen.  Kaufmann  to  seize  Samarcand.  ment.    In  1860  he  went  to  Italy  in  the  com- 

Mozaffnr  accepted  Russian  control  in  his  for-  mission  of  an  artistic  society  to  paint  the  capt- 

eign  policy,  and  gave  effective  aid  to  Russian  ure  of  Naples  by  Garibaldi.    He  obtained  a 

plans  during  the  rest  of  his  reign.  '  second  medal,  in  1861,  for  the  "Chasseurs  of 

Malriead,  Jeta,  an  English  engmeer,  born  in  the  Guiurd  in  the  Trenches  of  the  Mamelon 

1807;  died  Sept.  24,  1885.     He  was  assistant  Vert."    He  illustrated  Guyot's  «' History  of 

to  the  resident  engineer  of  the  tubular  bridges  France,"  and  other  publications  of  Hachette. 

designed  by  Stephenson,  and  continued  in  the  In  1864  he  obtained  a  marked  success  with 

employ  of  Stephenson  when  he  turned  his  at-  "  The  Attack  of  the  Chasseurs  and  Zouaves  of 

tention  to  the  development  of  the  telegraph,  the  Guard  on  the  Streets  of  Mngenta,"  which 

He  introduced  many  improvements  in  telegra-  was  purchased  by  the  state  for  his  native  town, 

phy,  notably  the  Muirhead  battery.  In  1866  he  exhibited  "  A  Zouave  Sentinel,'* 

Hmtf,  Atoxaader,  an  English  geologist,  died  and  the  following  year  the  **  Battle  of  San  Lo- 
in January,  1885.  He  served  in  the  British  renxo."  When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out, 
navy,  and  was  a  Tolunteer  in  Canada  during  De  Neuville  obtained  a  commission  as  an  en- 
the  rebellion.  He  assisted  in  the  geological  gineer  ofilcer  of  the  auxiliary  corps,  and  later 
survey  of  Canada,  and  conducted  a  geological  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Collier 
sarvey  of  Newfoundland.  He  wrote  a  treatise  as  commissariat  officer.  He  participated  in  the 
of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  that  island,  engagements  at  Le  Bourget  and  Ohampigny. 

NacbUgal,  CMa? 9  a  German  explorer,  bom  in  He  had  every  opportunity  to  pursue  tne  ar- 

EichstAdt  in  1884;  died  April  24,  1885,  on  the  tistic  purposes  for  which  he  Joined  the  army, 

gunboat  "  Mdwe,'^  on  his  way  home  from  Af-  His  first  picture  of  the  war  was  the  *'  Bivouac 

rica.     He  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  as  before  Le  Bourget,"  exhibited  in  1872,  and 

a  military  surgeon  until  obliged,  by  fuling  bongftt  by  the  Government  for  the  Museum 

health,  to  repair  to  Algiers  in  1862.    The  fol-  of  Dyon.    The  famous  painting  of  ''The  Last 

lowing  year  he  went  to  Tunis  and  became  Cartridges,"  which  obtained  him  the  deoo- 
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ration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  exhibited  able  diplomatist,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
in  1878.  In  1875  appeared  *^  The  Attack  ou  a  country,  and  is  credited  with  averting  a  new 
Barricaded  House  at  Villersexel.'^  ^^LeHalage  war  between  Gtormanj  and  France  in  1876. 
an  Cabestan,  Yport,"  was  exhibited  in  1878;  He  was  transferred  fix>m  Paris  to  Berlin  in 
*'  Combat  on  the  Railroad ''  and  ^'  La  R6co1te  1884,  and  soon  after  fell  ill,  and  resigned  the 
de  Varech,"  in  1874 ;  ^^  A  Sarprise  in  the  En-  active  duties  of  his  post  to  Gount  Mooravieff. 
yirons  of  Metz,"  in  1876 ;  ^^  La  Passerelle  de  la  Paii)  OHvler,  a  French  soldier  of  fortune,  bom 
Garede  ^tyring — Bataille  de  Forbach,"  ui  1877 ;  in  1848  of  a  Spanish  mother ;  died  while  being 
*'^  The  Cemetery  of  St.  Privat,"  '^  A  Dispatch-  taken  to  El-Obeid  after  his  services  were  re- 
Carrier,"  and  Ste.-Haie-anx-Ch6nes,"  in  1881.  fused  by  the  Mahdi.  In  the  Commune  he  was 
^'Rorke^s  Drift,"  depicting  a  passage  in  the  a  leading  spirit,  and  was  conspicuous  for  daring 
Zulu  war,  was  exhibited  in  London.  Though  and  energy.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  New  Cale- 
surpassed  as  a  draughtsman  and  as  a  colorist  donia  with  M.  Rochefort  until  the  amnesty, 
by  nis  associate  Detaille,  De  Neuville  excelled  When  the  Russo-Turkish  War  began,  he  went 
in  compositiun,  and  captivated  his  country-  as  correspondent  for  a  Paris  paper,  and  became 
men  by  his  dramatic  presentment  of  the  heroic  secretary  to  Osman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  com- 
episodes  of  the  French  resistance.  mander  in  Plevna.  When  the  place  was  capt- 

Nfalltes,  Fail,  Due  de,aFrench  historian,  bom  ured,  the  Russians  offered  to  give  him  up  to 

in  Paris,  Jan.  4,  1802 ;  died  May  80, 1886.    He  the  French  authorities,  but  the  t'rench  attach^ 

succeeded  his  great-uncle  in  the  dukedom  in  refused  to  receive  him.    When  he  was  released 

1824.    In  Louis  Philippe's  Chamber  of  Peers  from  imprisonment  'in  Russia  he  returned  to 

be  was  an  opponent  of  the  English  alliance  Paris,  and  wrote  for  the  newspapers  until  he 

and  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.    He  published  set  out  to  join  the  Mshdi.    Alter  a  journey  of 

in  1843  a  **  History  of  the  Royal  House  of  St.  thirty  days  in  tibe  desert,  he  was  arrested  by 

Louis,"  and  in  1848  a  *'  History  of  Madame  de  the  Mahdi's  vedettes  and  taken  before  that 

Maintenon.^'   In  1849  he  succeeded  Chateau-  potentate,  who  sent  him  to  £l-Obeid. 
briand  in  the  French  Academy.  PaneMaii»|  Cardinal  Aiteila,  an  Italian  prelate, 

O'Bign,  Baron,  an  Irish  judge,  bom  in  1812 ;  bora  at  Terranova,  Sicily,  Aug.  18, 1808 ;  died 

died  in  London,  Feb.  1, 1886.    He  was  the  son  Nov.  22, 1886.    He  began  his  career  as  a  Fran- 

of  a  small  trader  in  Belfast,  studied  law  with  ciscan  friar,  and  beo^e  a  professor  in  the 

Chitty,  imd  in  1886  was  called  to  the  bar,  University  of  Catania  and  Assistant  General 

which  then  numbered  but  few  Roman  Catho-  Provincisd  Minister  of  the  order  in  Sicily.    In 

lie  practitioners.    His  eloquence  in  the  defense  1868  Pius  IX  called  him  to  Rome  and  appoini- 

of  prisoners,  and  especially  his   success   in  ed  him  Consultator  of  the  Congregation  of  the 

clearingMr.Dufiy,  of  tne  Belfast  *' Vindicator,"  Inquisition  and  those  of  Rites  and  Extraordi- 

of  libel,  brought  him  into  prominence:    He  nary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.    In  1861  he  was 

joined  the  Repealers,  but  abandoned  politics  made  a  cardinal,  and  appointed  Grand  Peni- 

when  he  could  get  no  support  for  his  proposal  tentiary.    He  was  devout  and  ascetic,  and  pos- 

of  a  federaJ  Parliament.    He  became  Queen's  sessed  talents  and  learning  of  a  high  order, 
counsel  in  1849.    In  1862  he  cleared  the  Re-        PftAcs,  Sir  Harry  gtatth,  British  Minister  at 

demptorist  Father  Petcherine,  who  was  pros-  Pekin,  born  in  1828;  died  March  22, 1886.    He 

ecuted  for  publicly  burning  English  Bibles  resided  in  the  far  East  from  his  childhood.   His 

circulated  by  Anglican  missionaries.    He  de-  familiarity  with  Chinese  brought  him  the  ap- 

fended  the  Phcsnix  conspirators  in  1867.    On  pointment  ofassistant  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Guts- 

the  return  of  the  Liberal  Government  he  was  ibS^  interpreter  to  the  British  legation.    Three 

made  a  sergeant-at-law  in  1868,  and  appointed  years  later  he  was  interpreter  to  Mr.  Ruther- 

Solicitor-General  in  1860,  and  Attoraey-Gen-  ford  Alcock,  when  he  was  consul  at  Amoy, 

eral  in  1861.    From  1862  to  1864  he  sat  in  and  i^fterward  at  Foochow  and  Shanghai    lo 

Parliament.    In  1866  he  was  made  a  Judge  of  1866  he  succeeded  Mr.  Alcock  as  consul  at 

Common  Pleas.    When  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  Canton,  and  by  his  demand  for  the  release  of 

to  uffice  in  1868,  he  appointed  him  Lord  Chan-  ^^  crew  of  the  "  Arrow  "  he  precipitated  the 

cellor  of  Ireland — ^the  first  Roman  Catholic  to  opium  war.    In  the  reprisals  of  Admiral  Sey- 

hold  that  position.    In  1870  he  was  raised  to  mour  he  took  a  prominent  part.    After  the 

the  peerage.    He  was  instrumental  in  the  pas-  capture  of  Canton  he  became  a  member  of  a 

sage  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and  in  mixed  commission  for  the  administration  of  the 

the  establishment  of  the  Royal  University,  and  city.    He  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Sir 

was  President  of  the  Statistical  Sociery.    He  Hope  Grant  to  the  north,  and  conducted  the 

retire<l  from  the  bench  after  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  with  Prince  Tsai  at  Tungohow. 

the  state  trials  in  1888.  The  members  of  the  party  were  sent  as  prison- 

Orisf^  Prince  Nldioias,  a  Russian  diplomatist,  ers  to  Pekin,  and  most  of  them  died  from  their 

died  at  Fontaineblean,  March  29,  1886.    He  cruel  trestment.    He  was  not  released  until  the 

was  the  son  of  a  diplomatist  and  general.    In  Summer  Palace  was  destroyed  in  expiation  of 

1864  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  the  outrage,  and  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  con- 

Silistria.    He  was  sent  to  represent  his  Gov-  eluded.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  Taepiog 

emment  in  Brussels,  and  afterward  represented  war  he  was  consul  at  Shanghai.    In  1866  he 

Russia  in  Paris  for  many  years.    He  was  an  succeeded  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  as  Minister 
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at  Teddo.    Daring  the  eighteen  jean  that  he  posts  in  the  police  administration,  bnt  resigned 

oconpied  that  post  he  negotiated  the  commer-  m  order  to  spread  democratic  dootriues.    In 

cial  treaties,  and  influenc^  in  a  salatarj  direo-  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Revolationary 

tion  important  events  in  Japanese  history.    ^  Oommittee.  He  was  appointed  Ohief  of  Police 

1883  he  was  transferred  to  Pekin.  at  Bnoharest,  and  afterward  Ohief  Director  in 

Psgge,  Piul,  a  German  explorer,  died  at  St.  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  He  was  trans- 
Paul  de  Loando,  March  17,  1885.  He  was  ported  as  deputy  to  the  camp  of  Fuad  Effendi 
already  distinguished  for  explorations  in  the  to  Orsowa,  whence  he  was  delivered  by  his 
Loando  country  when  he  started  with  Wiss-  wife,  an  English  lady.  In  1860  he  founded  in 
maun  in  1881  for  the  Oongo.  Wissmann  crossed  Paris ''La  Roumanie  Future,*'  a  political  re- 
the  continent,  while  Pogge  explored  the  Oassai  view,  and  published  an  *'  Appeal  to  all  Par- 
region  and  returned  to  the  west  coast.  ties.'^  In  1852  appeared  the  '^  Letters  to  Prince 

Vmdf  Glveppe,  an  Italian  naturalist,  born  in  Btirbey  ''  and  the  ^^  Oat^chisme  des  Villa- 
Rome  ;  died  tiiere,  Oct.  29,  1885.  He  studied  geois,'*  the  latter  written  in  conjunction  with 
medicine,  and  became  a  prof essor  in  the  Roman  M.  Bratiano.  He  returned  to  Roumania,  and 
University.  He  made  a  geological  chart  of  the  was  for  some  time  Minister  of  Education.  In 
basin  of  Rome.  1876  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Ohamber. 

Pisada  Herrera,  Jm6  4e,  a  SpariSsh  statesman,  Under  his  and  Bratiano's  guidance  Roumania 

bom  in  Lares  in  1851 ;  died  Sept.  8, 1885.   He  proclaimed  her  independence,  and  allied  her- 

was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Oviedo,  self  with  Russia  in  1877.   Rosetti  was  Minister 

and  in  1840  was  elected  a  deputy.  When  again  of  the  Interior  from  1878  to  1880. 

returned  to  the  Oortes,  in  1858,  he  took  an  Beiiatre,  Oolonel,  a  French  engineer,  bom  in 

active  part  in  the  Liberal  movement.     From  Gu^ret  in  1886 ;  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  14, 1885. 

1858  to  1868  he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  Suggesting  the  project  of  reintroducing  sea- 

under  O'Donnell,  and  again  in  1865.    After  water  into  the  Algerian  ehotta,  he  was  sent  by 

the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella  he  went  as  the  Government,  in  1874,  to  determine  by 

Minister  to  Rome,  but  resigned  the  following  measurements  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme, 

year,  to  take  his  phioe  as  deputy.    In  the  Oor-  Sarttrtas,  Admiral  Sir  fiewge  Bai^  the  last  sur- 

tes  elected  after  the  restoration  he  was  chosen  vivor  of  Trafalgar,  bom  in  London,  Aug.  9, 

President  of  the  Ohamber.    He  had  held  port-  1790 ;  died  there,  April  18,  1885.    He  was  the 

folios  in  various  ministries  of  recent  years.  son  of  Ool.  J.  0.  Sartorius  and  Annabella  Rose, 

iMtar,  Charles  Alpkeass,  a  French  archssolo-  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Harvey.  He  en- 
gist,  bom  in  Oharleville,  May  21,  1809 ;  died  tered  the  British  Navy  as  a  midshipman  at  the 
June  18,  1885.  He  was  the  Oonservator  of  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  present  at  Nelson's 
the  Sorbonne  Library,  and  f^om  1861  Pro-  famous  victory  at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805. 
feasor  of  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Oollege  of  He  commanded  a  gunboat  at  the  riege  of  Oa- 
France.  He  collected  inscriptions,  and  wrote  diz,  and  was  three  times  mentioned  for  gallant 
voluminously  on  antiquarian  and  historical  sub-  services.  In  1815  he  was  in  command  of  the 
jects,  besides  editing  and  translating  Theocritus  '*  Slaney,"  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Napo- 
and  other  ancient  writers.  leon  to  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 

Etgter,  Ckaiiss,  a  Belgian  statesman,  born  Aug.  Frederick  Maitland,  and  carried  the  first  news 
16, 1800 ;  died  in  Brussels,  May  27,  18S5.  He  of  the  capture  to  the  English  Government.  In 
began  life  as  a  journalist  at  Li6ge.  In  the  1880-'31  he  was  engaged  by  the  Terceira  Re- 
revolutionary  movement  of  1880  he  was  the  gency,  acting  for  the  young  Queen  of  Portugal, 
leading  spirit,  and  in  the  Provisional  Gk>vem*  to  fit  out  and  take  command  of  a  squadron  to 
ment  and  National  Oongress  he  took  a  promi-  act  against  Dom  Miguel.  In  this  service  he 
nent  part.  Under  the  monarchy  he  was  one  was  much  embarraraed  by  a  factious  opposi- 
of  the  controlling  statesmea,  until  he  withdrew  tion,  by  contradictory  orders  from  headquar- 
from  party  combinations  in  1860,  when  the  ters,  and  by  a  mutinous  spirit  among  his  sea- 
compromises  and  unionistic  conciliation  that  men,  in  consequence  of  their  arrears  of  pay 
he  had  striven  to  establish,  as  provincial  gov-  being  withheld  from  them.  By  great  firmness 
emor,  as  Prime  Minister,  and  as  holder  at  va-  the  admiral  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and 
rious  times  of  all  the  different  portfolios,  began  regaining  the  good- will  of  the  crews.  Soon 
to  break  dowli.  He  continued  to  represent  after wai^  he  fought  two  engagements  with 
Tournay  in  the  Ohamber  until  his  death,  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  driving  it  into  Lisbon.  He 
after  his  withdrawal  from  active  politics  was  gained  the  confidence  and  devotion  of  his  men 
equally  venerated  by  all  parties  as  the  founder  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  he  wished  to 
of  Belgian  independence.  He  retired  a  poor  tum  over  his  command  to  his  friend  Oharlea 
man,  and  lived  m  a  small  house  presented  to  Napier,  they  declared  their  intention  of  not 
him  by  national  subscription.  serving  under  any  other  commander  until  bis 

Rasetli,  CliirtHtli  X*,  a  Roumanian  statesman,  claims  were  satisfied.  When  the  Goremment  of 

poet,  and  journalist,  bom  in  Bucharest  in  1816 ;  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  fully  re-established, 

died  April  19, 1885.    He  made  his  appearance  he  received  the  titles  of  Viscount  de  Pudade 

in  literature  with  translations  from  Byron  and  and  Oount  of  Senhafirroa.    As  captain  of  the 

Lamartine,  followed  in  1840  by  a  volume  of  ^*  Malabar,"  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Presl- 

aongs  called  '*  Ohants  de  Bonheur.'*    He  held  dent  of  the  United  States  for  his  efforts,  in  1842, 
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to  save  the  frigate  "  MiBSOuri  ^  from  destruc-  came  colonel  in  1878,  and  retired  with  the 

tion  by  fire  in  Gibraltar  Bay.    Soon  afterward  honorary  rank  of  miyor-general  in  1883.    He 

lie  received  on  board  the  Regent  of  Spain,  was  appointed  Special  Commissioner  for  the 

Eapartero,  and  afforded  him  an  asylum  when  Protected  Territory  in  New  Goinea  in  Octo- 

dosely  parsued  by  his  enemies.    He  was  the  her,  1884. 

first  to  foresee,  in  1855,  the  revulntion  abont  fiourd,  JL,  a  French  jurist  and  statesman, 
to  take  place  in  naval  warfare,  by  the  revival  bom  in  Rouen  in  1800 ;  died  Oct.  80, 1885.  He 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  striking  an  adversary  was  a  brilliant  student,  and  in  1830  he  head- 
with  the  prow,  the  introduction  of  which  prin-  ed  the  insurrection  in  Rouen.  In  Cavaignac^a 
ciple  was  soon  afterward  udopted.  He  became  Cabinet  of  1848  he  was  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
Admiral  of  the  White  in  the  British  Navy  in  rior.  After  the  revolution  of  Sept  4,  1870,  ho 
1862,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  was  sent  to  Italy  to  signify  the  acauiescence 
1869,  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  before  the  close  of  the  French  Government  in  the  Italian  occu- 
of  the  same  year.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  nation  of  Rome.  He  was  elected  to  the  Cham> 
the  last,  and  was  the  oldest  officer  and  the  ber  in  1874  and  again  in  1877.  In  1879  he  en- 
highest  in  naval  ratik  in  the  British  service.  tered  the  Senate. 

Schlagiiitwelt,  Retat  vmi,  a  German  explorer,  Serraao  (Francisco  Serrano  y  Dominguez), 
bom  in  Munich,  Oct.  27, 1838;  died  in  Giessen,  Duke  de  la  Torre,  ex-Dictator  and  Man^  of 
where  he  held  a  professorship,  June  6,  18S5.  Spain,  bom  near  Cadiz,  Sept.  12, 1810 ;  died  in 
He  assisted  his  brothers  in  their  scientific  ex-  Madrid,  Nov.  26,  1885.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
ploration  of  India  in  1854-'57.  His  brother  Spanish  general,  and  entered  the  army  at  the 
Adolf  was  murdered  in  Eashgar,  and  his  age  of  sixteen.  He  displayed  great  gallantry 
brother  Hermann  returned  from  India  an  in-  and  was  rapidly  promoted  to  high  rank  during 
valid.  The  chief  part  of  the  labor  of  working  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of  Fer- 
out  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  thus  dinand  Yll.  In  1848  he  brought  about  the 
fell  to  Robert  He  delivered  popular  lectures  fall  of  Espartero,  and  after  the  restoration  ot 
relating  his  exneriences,  besides  writing  the  tlie  Queen's  mother,  he  joined  Narvaez  in  hia 
great  work  on  India  and  discharging  his  duties  attempt  to  overthrow  Olozago.  In  1846,  soop 
as  professor  of  geography.  In  1867  he  trans-  after  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella,  Serrano 
lated  his  lectures  into  Lnglish  in  order  to  ac-  acquired  such  an  infiuence  over  her  that  the 
cept  an  invitation  of  the  Lowell  Institute  to  Eing-consort  quarreled  with  him,  and  a  public 
lecture  in  Boston  and  satisfy  a  desire  to  travel  scandal  followed.  The  captaincy-general  of  Gra- 
in America.  He  lectured  in  the  United  States  nada  was  among  the  first  high  honors  con* 
in  English  and  German,  and,  upon  his  return  ferred  upon  Serrano ;  but,  in  order  to  bring 
in  1870,  he  published  seven  separate  works,  him  to  Madrid,  the  Queen  made  him  a  senator, 
besides  smaller  dissertations,  treating  of  the  captain-general  of  artillery,  and  then  Captain- 
West  and  its  prospects,  of  the  Pacific  Rail-  General  of  Castile.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
roads,  and  other  American  subjects.  In  1880  effecting  several  changes  of  ministry,  and  waa 
he  made  another  extended  tour  in  America.  himself  twice  Minister  of  War  for  brief  peri- 

Sdiwaimilierg,  Cardinal  Prince  FrMiich  vea,  ods.  In  1860  be  was  sent  to  Cuba  as  captain- 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  born  April  6,  1809;  general.  For  his  efibrts  to  bring  Santo  Do- 
died  Marcn  2,  1885.  His  mother  was  the  mingo  under  Spanish  rule  he  was  rewarded,  on 
beautiful  Princess  Schwarzenberg  who  was  his  return  to  Spain  in  1864,  by  being  made  a 
burned  to  death  at  a  ball  in  the  Austrian  em-  grandee  of  the  first  class,  wiUi  the  title  of 
bassy  in  1810.  He  studied  for  the  legal  pro-  Duke  de  la  Torre.  As  President  of  the  Senate 
fession,  but  entered  the  Church,  and  was  in  1866  he  protested  against  the  prorogation 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg  at  the  age  of  twenty-  of  the  Cortes,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned, 
seven,  a  carding  at  thirty-three,  and  Arch-  The  revolution  of  1868,  when  Queen  Isabella 
bishop  of  Prague  at  forty-one.  In  the  (Ecu-  fled,  brought  the  marshal  into  great  promi- 
menical  Council  he  opposed  the  dogma  of  nence.  He  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  revolu- 
Papal  infallibility,  and  In  the  Austrian  House  tion,  and  the  Junta  at  Madrid  made  him  Presi- 
of  Lords  was  a  vehement  opp(*nent  of  the  dent  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  command- 
Liberal  reforms  of  the  school  laws.  In  the  er-in-chief  of  the  army.  This  was  soon  fol- 
Bohemian  Diet  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Czech  lowed  by  his  being  elected  Regent,  in  which 
party,  but  discountenanced  the  crusade  against  capacity  he  continued  to  act  until  Prince 
the  German  language.  Amadeo  accepted  the  Spanish  crown.    When 

Scratehley,  Mi^jor-General  Sir  Pdsr,  Special  Alfonso  was  proclaimed  King,  in  1874,  Marshal 
Commissioner  for  British  New  Guinea,  born  in  Serrano  retired  to  France,  but  soon  returned. 
1885;  died  on  board  ship  about  Dec.  1,  1885.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  politic, 
He  served  as  an  engineer  officer  in  the  Crimea  and  in  1888  was  appointed  Minister  of  Spain 
and  in  the  Indian  mutiny.  In  1860  he  went  to  France.  The  marshal  was  married  to  a  Go- 
to Melbourne  to  superintend  the  erection  of  ban  lady,  and  leavea  a  son  and  two  daughters^ 
fortifications.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  He  recently  asserted  that  he  had  seen  eighty 
of  the  volunteer  force,  and  in  1877  was  sent  changes, of  ministry  in  Spain,  twosoore  rebel* 
again  to  Australia  with  Sir  W.  Jervis  to  advise  liona,  and  twelve  changes  in  the  head  of  the 
upon  the  organization  of  defenses.    He  be-  state. 
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Se|ihrtl^  (MiTM,  a  German  Egyptologist,  tion  from  theology.  He  was  also  President 
bom  in  Uebigan,  Sazonj,  Jnlj  18,  1796;  died  of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews, 
in  New  Toric,  Nov.  17,  1886.  He  studied  in  of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  and  of  many  other 
the  gymnasiam  at  Leipsic,  and  later  in  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  institutions.  For 
nniversity.  In  1820  he  went  to  Paris  and  half  a  century  he  was  nn  active  advocate  of 
studied  with  ChampoUion.  He  claimed  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world, 
he  was  the  first  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  and  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States 
on  the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone,  and  his  claims  during  the  civil  war.  His  influence  in  the 
were  generally  recognized  by  European  scien-  Evangelical  party  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
tists.  In  1828  he  published  his  **Clavis  Hiero-  land,  of  whicn  he  was  a  member,  was  always 
glocornm  Egyptiacorum,"  which  made  him  powerful  Few  lives  have  been  marked  by 
Known  to  many  $avant»  and  learned  societies,  such  simple,  earnest  piety,  and  such  unceasing 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  When- 
Oriental  ArohsBology  in  the  University  of  Leip-  ever  he  appeared  at  a  public  meeting,  he 
sic,  and  he  held  this  post  for  thirty  years,  pni>-  elicited  a  popular  enthusiasm  hardly  shared  by 
lishing  during  that  period  numerous  mono-  any  public  man  of  the  period.  The  last  year 
graphs  and  treatises.  In  1855  he  came  to  the  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
United  States  and  was  appointe<l  to  the  chair  an  autobiography,  which  will  soon  be  pnb- 
of  ArchiBology  and  Exegesis  in  the  Lutheran  lished.  While  respecting  his  wishes  that  he 
Seminary  at  St.  Louis.  From  1871  he  resided  should  he  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  the  fam- 
in  New  York.  He  deciphered  numerous  Egyp-  ilyseatof  8t  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire,  it  was  decided, 
tian  manuscripts  in  the  collection  of  the  New  by  means  of  a  memorial  service  in  Westmin- 
York  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  those  upon  ster  Abbey,  to  gratify  a  large  number  of  friends 
the  obelisk  in  the  Central  Park.  Soon  after  its  and  admirers.  Unusual  honors  were  paid  to  a 
erection  here,  he  lectured  on  the  obelisk.  patrician  by  thousands  of  the  London  poor, 

Skaftttbvry  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  who  swarmed  in  and  around  the  ancient  abbey. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  born  in  London,  April  28,  On  his  coffin  lay  a  floral  wreath  sent  by  the 

1801 ;  died  at  Folkestone,  Oct.  1, 1885.    He  was  Queen^s  eldest  daughter,  the  future  Empress  of 

educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  first-  Germany,  and  by  its  side  another,  sent  by  the 

class  in  classics  in  1822.    He  was  returned  poor  flower-girls  of  London.    Lord  Shaftes- 

member  for  Woodstock  in  1826,  and  supported  bury  married,  in  1880,  a  daughter  of  Earl 

the  GoTemment  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  George  Cowper,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.    The 

Canning.    In  the  administration  of  the  Duke  eldest,  who  entered  Parliament  in  1857,  and 

of  Wellington,  he  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  visited  the  United  States  in  1860,  succeeded  to 

Board  of  Control.    He  was  returned  for  Dor-  the  title  and  estates.    Lady  Shaftesbury  died 

Chester  in  1880,  which  county  he  represented  in  1872.    She  was  a  superior  and  most  estima- 

for  sixteen  years.    He  was  elected  for  Bath  in  ble  woman,  who  sharea  in  her  husband's  phil- 

1847,  and  sat  for  that  borough  till  1851,  when  anthropic  work. 

he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage,  lie  Shairp,  Jeha  CuipMI,  a  British  scholar,  bom 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  Robert  at  Houstoun  House,  Linlithgowshire,  July  80, 
Peers  administration  in  1834-^85.  He  was  a  1819;  died  in  London,  Sept.  18,  1885.  Here- 
decided  evangelical  Christian,  and  stood  always  ceived  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  Was  ap- 
among  the  leaders  and  often  at  the  head  of  pointed  assistant  master  at  Rugby.  In  1857 
movements  for  advancing  the  welfare  of  his  ne  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  St  An- 
fellow-men.  He  early  became  distinguished  drews,  and  in  1868  he  was  made  principal  of 
by  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  so-  the  college.  For  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
oial  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  no  man  he  filled  a  professor^s  chair  at  Oxford.  Prof, 
having  taken  more  pains  to  inform  himself  of  Shairp  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  poor  of  Great  Brit-  essays,  lectures,  and  addresses,  which  were  re- 
ain.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  work-  published  in  the  United  States,  and  gave  him 
ing-people,  whom  he  visited  in  their  homes  and  nigh  reputation.  He  also  published  *^  Kilma- 
whom  he  frequently  addressed  at  public  meet-  hoe,"  a  Highland  pastoral,  with  other  poems, 
•ings.  He  achieved  distinction  by  his  devotion  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
to  social,  industrial,  and  intellectual  reform  His  latest  prml action  was  a  poem  entitled  **  The 
movements,  but  was  comparatively  indifferent  Clearing  of  the  Glens." 
to  politics  as  such,  tie  agitated  snccessfblly  8— enst,  Sir  Adalpliis  8t  Mair,  Dake  of,  bom 
for  laws  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  for  both  Dec  20, 1804 ;  died  in  Stover,  Nov.  21.  1885. 
adults  and  chUdren ;  for  improving  workshops,  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  from 
factories,  and  lodging-houses;  also  for  the  care  1884  to  1855  represented  Totnes  in  the  House 
of  children  and  affecting  the  sanitary  and  mornl  of  Commons,  as  Lord  Sevmour.  He  held  va- 
condition  of  the  miners  and  other  humble  rious  offices  under  Liberal  ministers,  and  after 
classes.  He  was  President  of  the  Ragged  he  sucoeeded  his  father,  the  eleventh  Duke,  in 
School  Union  from  its  formation  in  1844  until  1855,  he  entered  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet  in 
his  death;  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  1859  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Hepnb- 
Sooiety,  and  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  whose  limbed  some  mathematical  essays,  and  in  1880 
aim  was  to  secure  for  science  a  better  reoogni-  a  book  entitled  ^^  Monarchy  and  Democracy." 
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Slnaiialn,Lord  (the  Right  Hon.  Hagh  Hen-  His  first  work,  **  A  Collection  of  Early  Prora 
ry  Rose,  Baron  Strathnairn),  born  in  Berlin,  Romances,"  appeared  in  1828,  and  his  latest, 
March  8, 1808 ;  died  in  London,  Oct.  16,  1886.  on  "  The  Longevity  of  Man,"  in  1878.  Between 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  George  H.  Rose,  those  dates  he  wrote  or  edited  nameroas  pnb- 
British  Minister  to  Prussia  at  that  time.  The  Mcations,  including  an  edition  of  Stow's  '^  Lon- 
youth  was  educated  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  don."  He  was  the  projector  in  1849  of  "  Notes 
British  Army  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  and  Queries,"  which  he  carried  on  successfully 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  for  many  years,  and  on  his  retirement  from  tlie 
became  successively  consul-general  in  Syria  editorship  in  1878  he  was  honored  with  a  pub- 
and  ehargS  d^aff'aires  At  CouBt&iiimople.  He  lie  dinner.  From  1868  till  1882  he  was  Deputy 
saw  active  service  during  the  Crimean  ^ar.  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  During  the  Tm  Tnag-Tteg}  a  Chinese  statesman,  bom  in 
mutiny  of  1857  in  India,  the  conmiand  of  the  1812 ;  died  Sept.  4, 1885.  After  the  Taeping 
Central  Army  was  bestowed  upon  him.  His  rebellion  he  reduced  to  subjection  and  order 
rapid  marches  and  numerous  victories  won  for  the  revolted  districts  in  Central  Asia  from 
him  much  renown.  For  his  valuable  services,  Kansu  to  the  borders  of  Cashmere.  This  great 
which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Jhansi,  he  achievement  gave  him  a  higher  reputation 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  He  sue-  among  his  countrymen  than  has  been  acquired 
ceeded  Lord  Clyde  as  commander-in-chief  in  by  any  other  Chinaman  since  Tseng-Kwofan. 
India,  and  directed  the  amalgamation  of  the  Upon  his  return  from  the  pacification  of  the 
English  forces  with  the  armies  of  the  late  East  frontier  provinces,  the  treaty  ceding  to  Russia 
India  Company,  at  the  same  time  reforming  the  Hi  district  was  submitted  to  him  for  his 
many  long-standing  abuses.  He  resigned  in  advice.  He  wrote  a  memorial  declaring  war 
1865,  and  soon  afterward  was  placed  in  com-  to  be  preferable  to  the  ratification  of  so  dis- 
mand  of  the  British  forces  in  Ireland.  In  1870  graceful  an  instrument.  The  Russians,  who 
he  resigned,  and  took  his  place  in  the  House  had  reason  to  avoid  a  contest  with  Tso^s  army 
of  Lords,  having  in  1866  been  raised  to  the  of  veterans  that  was  on  the  spot,  conceded 
peerage  as  Baron  Strathnairn.  In  1877  he  all  that  was  demanded.  Tso  Tsnng-lang  was 
was  made  a  field-marshal,  being  regarded  as  given  a  place'  on  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  The 
the  ablest  general  in  the  British  army.  Hugh  straightforward  and  imperious  soldier  soon 
Rose  was  a  preux  chevalier  of  the  old  school,  got  into  difiSculties  both  with  the  foreign  en- 
and  had  a  rare  faculty  of  finding  out  merit  voys  and  with  the  ofiScials  of  the  court.  He 
in  a  subordinate.  On  witnessing  Victor  Hugo's  proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Indian  opium- 
theatrical  funeral  he  remarked,  '^I  hope  no  traffic,  and  promised  to  suppress  the  cultiva* 
fuss  will  be  made  over  me  when  I  die."  This  tion  of  the  poppy  in  China  as  he  had  already 
request  was  remembered,  and  the  old  marshal  done  in  Kansu,  by  sending  his  soldiers  to  tear 
was  buried  without  unnecessary  pomp.  He  up  the  plants.  He  insulted  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
was  a  bachelor,  and  his  title  expired  with  him.  and  drew  from  the  palace  ofiScials  many  me- 

Snnivai,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire-  morials  complaining  of  his  rude  and  arrogant 
land,  bom  in  Mallow  in  1822 ;  died  in  Dublin,  conduct.  At  last  he  was  promoted  to  be  Vice- 
April  18,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  roy  of  Nankin  and  superintendcDt  of  the  south- 
College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848,  em  trade,  the  highest  office  in  the  empire  out- 
was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1865,  and  side  of  the  capital.  He  resigned  on  account  of 
represented  Mallow  in  Parliament  from  that  ill-health,  but  was  intmsted  after  the  outbreak 
year  till  1870.  He  became  Attorney-General  of  French  hostilities  with  the  superintendence 
in  1868,  and  piloted  through  Pnrliament  the  of  the  defenses  of  the  southern  frontier  and  the 
Irish  Church  Act  and  the  first  Land  Act.  He  seaboard.  He  was  intensely  conservative  by 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1870,  and  nature  and  opposed  to  the  innovations  pro- 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  1888.  posed  by  his  rival,  Li  Hung  Chang,  yet  before 

Thonu,  Sidaey  GflcluIsC,  an  Engli»h  metallur-  his  death  he  is  reported  to  have  adyocated  the 

gist,  bom  in  1849  ;  died  in  Paris.  Feb.  1, 1885.  introduction  of  railways,  in  order  to  increase 

He  entered  the  civil  service,  but  devoted  his  the  military  strength  of   the  empire.     Tso 

leisure  time  to  chemical  research.    In  1878  he  Tsung-Tang  was  rigidly  honest,  and  free  from 

announced  the  discovery,  made  jointly  with  the  various  forms  of  peculation  that  are  com- 

his  friend  Gilchrist,  of  the  basic  process  for  mon  among  Chinese  administrators.    He  was 

the  elimination  of  phosphoms  from  steel  in  a  sufiferer  fr^m  disease  for  several  years  before 

Bessemer  converters.  his  death,  and  frequently  petitioned  to  be  re- 

ThoBS,  Winian  John,  an  English  antiquary  and  tired  from  public  service,  but  the  Empress  in- 
editor,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  16,  1808;  died  variably  refused  his  request,  granting  him  only 
there,  Aug.  18, 1885.  He  began  life  as  a  clerk  a  leave  of  absence  for  recuperation,  until  with- 
in the  secretary's  office  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  when  he  was 
and  used  his  leisure  hours  in  contributing  to  suffered  to  resign.  He  was  a  Grand  Secretary 
the  '^  Quarterly  Review  "  and  other  periodi-  of  the  Empire  and  Senior  Guardian  to  the  Hefar 
cals.    In  1888  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Apparent. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  from  that  year  till  VaD^  Jites,  a  leader  of  the  Paris  Commune, 

1877  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Camden  Society,  died  Feb.  14,  1885.    He  was  condemned  to 
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death,  July  5,  1872,  bat  escaped  to  London,  to  bis  pablioation  in  1860of  a  Daontbljjoomal 

Retarning  to  Paris  after  the  amnesty  of  Joly  called  ^'  Weldon^s  Register  of  Facts  and  Occur- 

12,  1880.  he  re:>nmed  his  joarnalistic  career  rences  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,"  which 

and  conaacted  the  **  Ori  da  Peaple,"  an  ex-  was  continued  for  three  years.    Processes  for 

treme  radical  and  socialistic  newspaper.  the  manafactare  of  alntninnm  and  magnesiam 

Yan,  WiniaM  Saadyi  Wrigtat,  an  Ejiglish  na-  were  devised  by  him,  but  never  pat  into  prac- 

mismatist  and  Oriental  scholar,  born  in  1818 ;  tice.     His  attention  was  directea  to  the  mana- 

died  Jnne  28,   1885.    He  published  in   1850  factare  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  from  experi- 

^'Kineveh  ana  Persepolis,"  and  contribated  to  ments  begun  in  1866,  continued  until  1869,  the 

the  series  of  ^*  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu-  Weldon  process  was  developed.    The  manga- 

ments  ^*  a  work  on  **  Persia  ftom  the  Earliest  nese,  formerly  a  refuse  product,  was  recovered 

Period  to  the  Arab  Oonquest,**  and  one  on  to  the  extent  of  90  to  95  per  cent ;  the  price 

^*  Greek  Oities  and  Islands  of  Asia  Minor,"  be-  of  bleaching-powder  was  reduced  by  £6  a  ton ; 

sfides  preparing  a  hand-book  of  the  antiquities  its  production  was  quadrupled,  and  something 

in  the  British  Muaeum  and  writing  a  great  num-  like  £750,000  per  annum  was  added  to  the 

ber  of  special  papers.  English  national  wealth.    Dumas  said  of  this 

Yetteh,  Jtk%  a  Scottish  author,  born  in  Pee-  achievement,  ^*  By  Mr.  Weldon^s  invention, 
bles,  Oct.  24,  1829;  died  in  Edinburgh,  July  every  sheet  of  paper  and  every  yard  of  calico 
17,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  has  been  cheapened  throughout  the  world.'^ 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  won  honors  in  logic  The  successful  maintenance  of  his  patents  re- 
and  moral  philosophy.  He  published  in  1859  quired  enormous  labor  and  constant  research ; 
a  translation  of  Descartes^s  **  Discourse  on  still  his  interest  continued  in  the  various  branch- 
Method^"  and  three  years  later  selections  es  of  industrial  chemistry,  as  his  many  papers 
from  the  same  authors  ^'Principles  of  Phi-  on  technical  subjects  testify.  The  French  Gov- 
losophy."  He  was  the  author  of  ^^The  Tweed  ernment  nominated  him  Ohevalier  of  the  Le- 
and  other  Poems,"  and  **  The  History  and  gion  of  Honor.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Soci6t6 
Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border."  But  his  d'Enconragement  was  given  to  him.  He  was 
most  important  work,  which  has  been  a  mine  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  both  of  London 
of  wealth  to  Greek  grammarians  and  lezicog-  and  Edinburgh,  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Chem- 
raphers,  is  ^*  Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  De-  ical  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
fective."  He  was  assistant  to  Sir  William  leaders  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Ohem- 
Hamilton  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  ical  Industry,  and  was  its  president  in  1888-^84. 
in  1864  was  made  Professor  of  Logic  and  Its  Journal  owes  much  to  his  personal  interest, 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Wesdferiy  luim  Eisnlly  Bishop  of  Ely,  born 

WaliM,  Jean  L.,  a  Scottish  authoress,  bom  in  at  Henley-on-Thames,  April  80,  1820 ;  died  in 
Edinburgh  in  1886 ;  died  there,  Oct  7,  1885.  London,  Oct.  S4,  1885.  He  was  graduated 
In  ^*  Bygone  Days  in  Our  Village."  and**  Round  from  Cambridge  in  184S,  was  ordained,  and 
the  Grange  Farm,"  she  has  faithfully  pictured  was  incumbent  of  the  new  district  church  of 
the  surroundings  and  social  aspects  of  Rox-  St.  Mark's,  Euston,  from  1847  to  1855,  when 
barghshire,  where  she  spent  some  of  her  early  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Kemps- 
years.  Her  lives  of  the  Erskines,  Dr.  Thomas  ford,  Gloucestershire.  This  living  he  held  un- 
Guthrie,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson,  enjoyed  til  1868,  when  he  was  chosen  saocessor  to  Dr. 
great  popularity.  In  conjunction  with  Miss  Atlay,  at  Leeds.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
Sarah  Tytler  she  compiled  two  valuable  vol-  examining  chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop  Wil- 
nmes  in  '*  The  Songstresses  of  Scotland."  berforce,  who  in  1867  bestowed  upon  him  an 

Webb,  1%MUS  WlOiaa,  an  English  astronomer,  honorary  canonry  in  Ohrist-Ohnrch,  Oxford, 

bom  in  1807;  died  in  May,  1835.     He  was  He  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in 

graduated  at  Oxford  in  1829,  and  became  vicar  1878,  and  was  consecrated  Deo.  14.   Dr.  Wood- 

of  Hard  wick  and  prebendary  of  Hereford  Oathe-  ford,  whose  views  were  what  is  termed  **  High 

draL    He  was  the  author  of  a  hand-book  for  Oharch,"  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 

amateur  astronomers,  ^^Oelestial  Objects  for  addresses  and  sermons,  including  **  Lectures 

Oommon  Telescopes,"  which  has  proved  a  val-  on  the  Creed,"  *^  Sermons  preached  before  the 

nable  aid  to  observers  of  that  class,  and  has  University  of  Cambridge."  '*  Addresses  on  the 

contributed  to  increase  their  number  and  to  Church,  rast  and  PrcHcnt,"  etc.    When  the 

the  diffusion  of  more  general  interest  in  as-  late  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  asked  who  was 

tronomy,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  profes-  the  best  preacher  in  England  he  answered, 

sional  astronomers  as  well.     He  also  published  **  Woodford — that  is,  he  is  the  second  best "  I 

*^  Christmas  and  Easter  Carols  "  and  a  **  Con-  The  Bishop  of  Ely  never  married, 

tinuation  of  the  Rev.  J.  Webb's  Civil  War  in  Wariiwirfh,  CiiMi#tar,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

Herefordshire,"  and  was  a  contributor  to  nn-  bom  in  1807;  died  March  21, 1885.   His  father, 

merous  periodicals.  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  a 

WcMm,  Walter,  an  English  chemist,  bom  Oct  brother  of  the  poet  Wordsworth.  Christopher 
81,  1882;  died  Sept.  20,  1885.  He  went  to  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity  Col- 
London  in  1854,  and  for  several  years  gained  a  lege.  Like  his  elder  brother  at  Christ-Church, 
bare  livelihood  by  literary  pursuits.  The  ab-  who  became  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  he  dis- 
sence  of  any  chronicle  of  scientific  progress  led  tingaished  himself  m  the  university  not  only 
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by  taking  the  principal  prizes,  but  by  proii-  650,  and  the  inorease  of  looal  debts  $4,018,- 

oienoy  in  athletics.    He  was  elected  a  fellow  226.68. 

of  his  college  and  went  into  orders.  In  1886  BaUniAk — There  are  7,124*604  miles  of  rail- 
be  was  appointed  Master  of  Harrow,  where  he  road  in  Ohio  (an  increase  of  70*789  miles  for 
remained  until  he  was  nominated  Canon  of  the  year);  6,416-978  miles  of  standard-gaoge 
Westminster  in  1844.  In  1886  he  published  and  707*626  miles  of  narrow*gauge  road,  ihcre 
**  Athens  and  Attica,^*  tlie  fniit  of  travels  in  were  82,896,641  passengers  cfirried,  and  the 
Greece,  and  later,  **  Greece :  Pictorial,  De-  total  mileage  or  number  of  passengers  carried 
soriptive,  and  Historical";  an  account  of  one  mile  was  1,160,608,948,  at  an  average  rate 
**  Ancient  Writings,  copied  from  the  Walls  of  of  fare  per  mile  of  2*174  cents.  There  were 
the  City  of  Pompeii"  (1888);  a  new  edition  68,61 1,017  tons  of  freight  carried  at  an  average 
of  ^^  Theocritus " ;  ^*  The  Correspondence  of  rate  per  ton  for  each  mile  of  '689  of  a  cent. 
Richard  BenUey  "  (1842) :  ''  Memoirs  of  Will-  The  gross  earnings  were  $98,960,689.68,  and 
iam  Wordsworth"  (1861);  an  edition  of  the  net  earnings  were  $27,611,629.80. 
Greek  Testament ;  **  The  Old  Testament  in  Pfirfteittiry. — ^There  were  in  the  Penitentiary 
the  Authorized  Version,  witli  Notes  and  In-  on  Nov.  1.  1886,  1,470  prisoners,  or  106  more 
troductions " ;  ^^Theophilns  Anglicanus,"  a  than  on  Nov.  1,  18H4.  Of  these,  1,446  were 
manual  of  Anglican  theology  and  history ;  va-  males  and  24  females.  Of  those  between 
rious  tractates  against  Bomanism,  and  a  vast  twenty-one  and  twenty-fi\e,  first  term,  854: 
number  of  other  controversial  writings.  He  second  term,  49;  third  term,  .10;  and  fourth 
was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  in  term,  1.  Of  those  between  twenty-five  and 
1866,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1869.  thirty,  first  term,  229;  second  term,  84;  third 

Wanaae,  Jcas  Jacab  AsMW§ea,  a  Danish  ar-  term,  10;  fourth  term,  1.    Of  those  over  thir- 

chfldologist,  born  at  Vejle,  in  Jutland,  March  14^  ty  years  of  age,  first  term,  866 ;  second  term, 

1821;  diedatCopenhagen,  Aug.l6, 1886.  After  64;  third  term,  17;  fourth  term,  10;  and  fifth 

completing  his  course  at  the  Copenhagen  Acad-  term,  6. 

emy  in  1888,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  BcaevaieBt  laMititlMfl. — The  number  of  pa- 

of  Scandinavian  antiquities  at  the  Royal  Ma-  tients  under  treatment  in  the  Insane  Asylums 

seum,  and  traveled  through  Denmark.  Sweden,  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  16,  1885,  was 

and  Norway,  in  search  of  early  remains.    In  4,767,  an  increase  of  104.    Of  these,  474  recov- 

1846  lie  visited  Germany,  and  published  the  ered,  194  were  discharged  improved,  281  nn- 

results  of  his  researches  under  the  title  of  improved,  and  222  died. 

'*  The  National  Antiquities  of  Germany."    He  In  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youths 

subsequently  studied  the  relics  of  the  old  Scan-  there  were  468  boys  and  287  girls :  in  the  Deaf 

dinavian  civilization  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Dumb  Asylum,  248  boys  and  216  girls;  in 

Brittany,  and  Normandy.    He  v^bb  Professor  the  Blind  Asylum,  147  boys  and  101  girls;  and 

of  Archeology  in  the  University  of  Copen-  in  the  Soldiers' and  Sailors' Orphans^  Home,  496 

hagen,  and  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Scan-  boys  and  266  girls. 

dinavian  Antiquities.    Many  of  his  writings  At  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  there  were 

have  been  translated  into  German  and  £ng-  during  the  year  688  boys;  number  remaining 

lish.  Nov.  16,  1886.  471 ;  daily  average,  447. 

omo.  State  Offlcen.— The  State  oflScers  for  At  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  there  were 
1886  were:  Governor,  George  Hoadly,  Demo-  during  the  year  860  girls;  number  remaining 
crat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  G.  Warwick ;  Nov.  16,  1886,  279 ;  daily  average,  278. 
Secretary  of  State,  James  S.  Robinson;  Au-  MIms  aid  IDiiers. —  The  Chief  Inspector  of 
ditor,  Emil  Eiesewetter;  Treasurer,  Peter  Mines  reports  the  erection  of  46  ventilating 
Brady;  Attorney-General,  James  Lawrence;  furnaces  and  19  fans,  48  air-shafts  sunk,  and 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Leroy  1'.  18  safety-catches  placed  upon  cages;  112  mine- 
Brown  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  C)harle8  A.  scales  have  been  inspected  during  the  year,  26 
Flickinger,  Henry  Weible,  John  P.  Martin ;  mines  have  been  worked  out  and  abandoned, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  W.  Johnson,  and  28  new  mines  opened.  There  are  now  in 
George  W.  Mcllvune,  Martin  D.  FoUett,  John  the  State  844  mines  employing  ten  men  or 
W.  Okey,  Selwyn  N.  Owen;  Clerk  of  Supreme  more,  and  209  that  are  worked  only  for  pri- 
(]k>urt,  J.  W.  (3ruikshank.  Judge  Okey  died  vate  consumption.  The  total  number  of  min- 
during  the  year,  and  the  Governor  appointed  ers  in  Ohio  U  17,784. 

Gibson  Atherton  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  his  MOIIary.— The  Ohio  National  Guard  oonsated 

successor  could  be  elected.  on  Nov.  16  last  of  6,870  rank  and  file,  an  in- 

FlaaMSS. — The  total  taxable  property  of  the  crease  during  the  year  of  42  men.  The  force 
State  is  returned  at  $1,670,079,868,  being  an  is  divided  into  90  companies  of  infantry,  corn- 
increase  of  $8,694,218  over  the  valuation  for  prising  11  regiments,  1  battalion,  and  2  nnat- 
1884.  The  total  levy  for  all  purposes  was  $81,-  tached  companies.  The  artillery  was  divided 
874,768.67.  The  State  and  local  debt,  as  it  into  6  batteries  of  4  and  2  of  2  guns  each, 
stood  Nov.  15, 1886,  was:  Funded  State  debt.  Since  Nov.  16  one  two-gun  battery  has  been 
$8,720,229.19 ;  irreducible  State  debt,  $4,490,-  dissolved. 

087;  total  local  debts,  $68,290,898.58.    The  HecUag  Valley  fltrikCr-The  troubles  in  the 

decrease  in  the  funded  State  debt  was  $882,-  Hocking  valley   mining  region, '  which   oon- 
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tinned  for  a  oonriderable  part  of  1884,  ceased  preddential  and  congressional  elections.    The 

in  the  spring  hj  the  surrender  of  the  men  to  first  of  the  groap  pronded  for  the  biennial 

the  terms  prescribed  by  their  employers.    A  election,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 

disagreement  late  in  the  year,  as  to  rate  of  Monday  in  November,  of  Senators  and  Repre- 

wages,  was  referred  to  arbitration.  sentatives,  the  term  of  office  to  begin  Jan.  1 

The  UgMatne.— The  a^jonmed  session  of  thereafter.    This  was  ratified  by  686,278  yeas 

the  Sixty-sixth  Oenend  AjBsembly  began  Jan.  to  58,228  nays.    The  second  provided  for  the 

6,  and  dosed  on  May  4.    A  large  number  of  election  of  the  Governor,  lientenant-Govem- 

bills  were  passed,  bnt  none  of  Uiem  were  of  or.  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and 

marlced  interest  Attorney-General,  on  the  same  day  in  Novem- 

Pemcal  CenTMtlaMr— The  Republican  State  ber,  which  was  ratified  by  584,669  yeas  to 
Convention  was  held  at  Sprii^^eld,  Jan.  11,  68,629  nays.  The  third  provided  for  the  eleo- 
and  the  following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  tion  of  connty  officers  on  the  same  day,  for 
Governor,  J.  B.  Fordcer;  Lieutenant -Gov-  such  term,  not  exceeding  three  years,  as  may 
ernor,  R.  P.  Kennedy ;  State  Treasurer,  John  be  provided  by  law.  This  was  ratified  by 
0.  Brown;  Attorney-General,  J.  A.  Kohler;  460,118  yeas  to  69,929  nays. 
Supreme  Judge,  G.  W.  Mcllvaine ;  member  of  HsdiMi  af  tke  UigWitwe*— Great  interest  at- 
Board  of  Public  Works,  Wells  S.  Jones.  The  taohed  to  the  election  of  the  Legislature  for 
death  of  Judges  Mcllvaine  and  Okey  before  1886-^87,  as  it  would  have  the  choice  of  a 
the  election  neoesritated  the  placing  on  the  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Hon.  John 
ticket,  by  the  State  Ck>mmittee,  of  two  new  Sherman.  The  result  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
candidates — ^Thaddens  A.  Menthall  for  the  fuU  turns  was  as  follows: 
term,  and  William  T.  Spear  for  the  vacancy. 

The  Democratic  State  Oonvention  met  at 
Columbus,  Aug.  20,  and  continued  two  days. 
All  the  State  officers  were  ^nominated  except 
for  Board  of  Public  Works,  Henry  Weible  be- 
ing chosen  for  that  place.  Before  this  result  was  reached,  a  controvert 

Full  State  tickets  were  also  placed  in  the  arose  in  Hamilton  Connty,  which  affected  the 

field  by  the  Prohibition  and  Greenback-Labor  whole  question  serionsly.    During  the  canvass 

parties.  of  the  votes  in  Cincinnati,  charges  were  made 

He  Etocdai. — ^The  platforms  of  the  several  of  gross  frauds  at  the  polls,  in  the  count,  and 

parties  contained  no  distinctive  State  issnes  in  making  up  the  returns.    It  was  claimed 

that  entered  into  the  contest,  except  the  liquor  that  forgery  nad  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 

question.    The  Republicans  declared  for  regu-  give  the  Democrats  the  whole  legislative  dele- 

lation  of  the  liquor-traffic  by  taxation,  the  «ition  from  Hamilton  Connty.    County-Clerk 

Democrats  favored  regulation  by  license  and  Dalton  insisted  that  he  must  take  the  returns 

the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  as  they  came  to  him,  leaving  each  branch  of 

for  that  purpose.    The  Prohibitionists  want-  the  Legislature  to  decide  for  itself  the  right  of 

ed  absolute  prohibition.     Other  issues  were  the  members  to  their  places.    The  courts  were 

brought  in  by  the  speakers,  bnt  it  was  general-  appealed  to,  and  an  order  was  obtained  forbid- 

ly  conceded  that  the  liquor  controversy  was  ding  him  to  issue  certificates  to  the  Democratic 

Uie  paramount  question.    The  result  was  the  candidates,  and  directing  the  manner  in  which 

election  of  all  the  Republican  candidates.   The  he  should  canvass  the  votes.    The  matter  was 

following  was  the  vote  on  Governor  and  Lieu-  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed 

tenant-Governor :  the  action  of  the  court  below,  and  the  certifi- 

ooviRiioB.  cates  were  given  to  the  four  Senators  and  ten 

J.  aFormker(R«pabiicui> sso^t  Representatives   that  were   claimed    by  the 

Oew  Hoadhr  (liem^^     841,^  Democrats  to  have  been  elected  from  Hamil- 

xl;,JSS^GJSih^r  //.'/                 twl  ton  County,  leaving  each  house  to  deal  with 

.  ..^..^x . «•  ^«^«.^.  the  cases  when  the  Legislature  organized. 

iu*«t  B  Kennerrlit^bCir            8S07W  OMTAEIO.     «eT«n«e«t. -- The     Lieuteuant- 

johD  o.  Wftnrksk  rE^mSmt) . . .['.'.'.V.'.'.'.V,  u\.w»  Governor  is  John  Beverley  Robinson.    Execu- 

wiiitani  o.^FPMt  (Prohibition) «T,04;  tive  CouucU :  Attorney-General  and  Premier, 

MUtoQ  B.  Oooiey  (Or«enb.ek) 9,067  qjj^^^  Mo watt ;  Minister  of  Education,  George 

Cewtftatitaal  Mmmimmta* — At  the  same  elec-  W.  Ross ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  C. 

tion    were   submitted    several   constitutional  F.  Fr&ier;  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  T. 

amendments.    One  providing  that  township  B.  Pardee ;  Secretary  and  Provincial  Registrar, 

officers  shidl  be  elected  for  a  term  not  exceed-  A.  S.  Hardy :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 

ing  three  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  bnt  Provincial  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Ross, 

shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  iBBlgntlea* — The   total  number  of  immi- 

are  elected  and  qualified,  was  ratified  by  yeas,  grants  arriving  In  the  province  in  1884  was 

588,568;    nays,  58,177.      A  group  of   three  87,860,  of  whom  22,855  came  by  way  of  the 

amendments  had  for  their  object  the  change  St  Lawrence  and  Halifax,  and  64,505  via  the 

of  the  elections  from  October  to  November,  to  United  States.    There  was  a  decrease  of  10,» 

conform  to  the  United  States  law  regulating  155  on  the  immigration  of  1888.    There  re- 
voL.  XXV.— 48    A 
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malned  in  tbe  province  2S,877,  against  27,119  csreated  to  indemni^  persons  that  suffer  leas 

in  1888,  while  58,489  went  to  tbe  United  States,  through  misdescriptioD,  omission,  or  other  er- 

The  nationalities  of  the  settlers  in  tbe  proviooe  ror  in  aoj  certificate  of  title  or  in  any  entrj 

were  as  follow:  English,  11,526;  Irish, 8,781;  on  the  register.     The  fond  is  provided  bj 

Scotch,  2,628;  German,  1,718;  Scandinavian,  levying  a  tax  of  a  qaarter  of  one  x>^r  cent,  on 

259;   Swi{«,  80;  Icelanders,  71 ;  Americans,  the  valae  of  the  land  on  the  first  certificate  of 

964 ;  other  nationalities,  1,814.  title  bemg  granted,  in  addition  to  registration 

FanMTs'   iMtttitH. — Daring   the  winter  oi  fees.    Any  question  as  to  the  liability  of  the 

1884-*85  the  Fanners*  Institntes  ioangarated  by  fund  for  compensation  is  to  be  determined  by 

the  Provincial  Government  were  well  attended,  the  Master  of  Titles. 

The  farmers  met  for  the  discussion  of  practi*  Ifihiiii  tf  the  WfmMm$ — A  franchise  net 

cal  questions  in  connection  with  farmizig,  and  was   passed   by  the   Provincial   Legislature, 

were  addressed  by  lecturers  employed  by  the  Formerly   the   franchise    was    exerdsed   by 

Provincial  Government.  owners,  occupants,  or  tenants  of  real  estate 

Terras  Laad  Syslnk — The  Ontario  Legislature  assessed  upon  a  value  of  |400  in  cities  or  $800 

made  this  year  a  very  cautious  trial  of  the  ad-  in  incorporated  villages  or  townships,  and  per- 

mirable  system  of  land  transfer  originated  in  sons  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  taxed  income  of 

Australia  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens  (recently  de-  $400.     The  new  act  reduces  the  real-estate 

ceased),  and  now  in  operation  in  all  the  Aus-  qualification  to  a  yearly  value,  not  necessarily 

tralian  colonies,  Tasmania,  19  ew  Zealand,  and  assessed,  of  $200  in  cities  and  towns,  and  $100 

British  Columbia.  As  an  experiment,  tbe  Legis-  in  incorporated  villages  and  townships.    The 

lature  decided  to  apply  the  system  for  the  pres-  income  qualification  is  reduced  to  $800,  and 

ent  only  to  the  city  of  Toronto  and  tbe  county  the  proviso  that  it  shall  be  taxed  income  is 

of  York.  ^  Tbe  Premier,  in  introducing  his  biU  abolished.    People  can  only  vote  now  in  the 

to  simplify  the  transfer  of  land,  said  its  pur-  district  in  which  they  are  actually  resident, 

pose  was  to  make  the  transfer  of  land  as  sim-  Landholders^  sons  are  also  enfranchised, 

pie  as  the  transfer  of  bank-stock,  and  the  title  MUgMMItn  ef  Ssalii — ^An  important  redis- 

of  tbe  holder  as  free  from  danger  or  difficulty  tribution  act  was  also  passed.   The  Opposition 

as  ordinarily  the  title  of  the  holder  of  bank-  claim  that  it  is  a  *^  gerrymander "  pure  and 

stock  is  to  the  shares  he  holds.    The  act  pro-  simple.    The  Government  claim  that  the  prin- 

vides  for  the  establishment  of  a  land  registry  ciples  upon  which  the  act  was  based  were : 

under  the  control  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  1.  Not  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 

the  Master  of  Titles.    All  land  transactions  may  House  except  for  the  representation  of  the 

be  registered.    A  title  may  be  registered  as  new  territory  acquired  by  the  settlement  of 

absolute  or  possessory.    If  an  absolute  title  is  the  disputed  boundary  claim.    2.  Not  to  break 

required,  the  applioantwillnot.be  registered  as  down  boundaries  unnecessarily.     8.  Not  to 

the  owner  of  the  fee  simple  unless  the  title  is  divide  townships.    4.  To  move  in  the  direo- 

approved  by  the  Master  of  Titles.    The  first  tion  of  equalization. 

registration  of  a  person  as  owner  of  any  land  NIagan  lUi  Bsstenttinr— For  many  yean 
with  an  absolute  title  will  vest  in  that  person  past  the  condition  of  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Ga- 
an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  land,  subject  to  nadian  side,  as  on  tbe  American  side,  has  been 
any  incumbrances  entered  on  the  re^ster.  It  most  unsatisfactory.  The  action  of  the  State 
a  possessory  title  is  required,  the  applicant  will  of  New  York  in  opening  a  national  park  on 
be  registered  as  owner  of  the  fee  simple  on  the  American  side  this  year  made  the  ne|^ 
giving  such  evidence  of  title  as  may  be  pre-  lect  of  the  authorities  on  the  Canadian  side 
scribed.  The  registration  of  any  person  as  first  more  conspicuous  than  ever.  The  Ontario 
re^stered  owner  of  land,  with  a  possessory  Government  was  not  disposed  to  emulate  the 
title  only,  will  not  afi'ect  the  enforcement  of  any  New  York  Government ;  but  a  company  being 
estate,  right,  or  interest  adverse  to  or  in  dero-  organized  to  undertake  the  work  of  restora- 
gation  of  the  title,  either  subsisting  or  capable  tion,  tbe  Government  promised  its  support, 
of  rising  at  the  time  of  registration.  Should  it  and  a  bUl  was  introduced  to  incorporate  the 
i^>pear  to  tbe  Master  of  Titles  that  an  absolute  Niagara  Falls  Restoration  Company.  The 
title  to  land  sought  to  be  registered  can  only  company  proposed  to  acquire  the  strip  of  land 
be  established  for  a  limited  period  or  subject  along  the  bank  of  tbe  river,  from  a  point  about 
to  reservations,  he  may,  on  tne  application  of  500  yards  above  the  Burning  Spring  to  a  point 
the  person  applying  to  be  registered  as  owner,  about  700  yards  below  the  Olifton  House,  and 
except  from  the  effect  of  registration  any  es-  from  the  water^s  edge  to  the  brow  of  the  up- 
tate,  right,  or  interest  arising  before  a  specified  per  plateau  beyond  the  river-bank,  and  to  in- 
date,  or  arising  under  a  special  instrument,  or  elude  tbe  Cedar  and  Clark  Hill  Islands.  This 
otherwise  particularly  described  in  the  register,  was  to  be  made  into  a  park,  to  be  thrown  open 
A  title  granted  under  such  conditions  is  to  be  to  the  public  free  forever.  A  light  eleotric 
called  a  qualified  title.  The  Master  of  Titles  railway  was  to  be  constructed  near  the  water's 
must  give  to  the  first  registered  owner  a  ^  land  edge,  to  convey  visitors  to  the  rapids,  and  a 
certificate,"  and  this  certificate  must  say  whe^-  low  tariff  of  charges  for  this  and  similar  serv- 
er the  title  of  the  owner  is  **  absolute,''  "  quali-  ices  was  prescribed.  The  names  of  the  pro- 
fied,"  or  ^*  possessory."    An  insurance  Amd  is  meters  were  a  guarantee  that  the  afihir  was  a 
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pnblio-flpirited  rather  than  a  apeonlative  enter-  centralize  at  Toronto  the  higher  ednoation  of 
prise.  A  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the  in-  the  province,  and  refused  to  join  the  confed- 
trodaction  of  another  scheme.  A  bill  was  eration.  All  the  others  mentioned  in  the  draft 
broaght  in  to  incorporate  the  Niagara  Falls  of  the  scheme  agreed  to  join. 
Railway  Oompany.  The  granting  of  this  char-  (NUB(iOff«  State  CeTenMit  —  The  following 
ter  would  have  legalized  and  perpetuated  many  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  €N>v- 
of  the  evils  that  are  now  only  tolerated  at  Ni-  emor,  Zenas  F.  Moody,  RepnUican ;  Secretary 
gara,  besides  introducing  new  ones,  finally,  of  State,  R.  P.  Earhart;  Treasurer,  Edward 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  appointment  Hirsch ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
of  three  commissiouers  to  lay  out  a  park  at  E.  B.  McElroy.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Oourt : 
Niagara  Falls,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  own-  Chief  -  Justice,  Edward  B.  Waldo;  Associate 
ers  of  the  land.  The  park  may  ultimately  be  Justices,  W.  P.  Lord  and  W.  W.  Thayer.  Sam- 
owned  either  by  the  province  or  by  a  oompany.  uel   Rothsdiild  was  appointed   Immigration 

liksrii  CsafinttMt  —  The  young  Liberals  of  Commissioner  near  the  dose  of  the  year. 
Ontario  held  a  convention  at  Toronto  in  Sep-       lagiilstlfi  flsalsai  —  The  Legislature  met  in 

tember,  and  formed  a  Provincial  Young  Men's  regular  session  on  Jan.  12,  and  adjourned  on  Feb. 

LiberiU  Association.    The  convention  replied  21.  Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  following: 
to  certain  rumors  that  the  Ontario  Liberals       a  local-oDtion  bill, 
were  about  to  change  their  party  allegiance       jast  Portland  Are  department  biU. 
from  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  leader  of  the       Chaitering  Clatsop  City. 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the       Providing  for  an  additional  building  for  State  Uni- 

Hon.  Oliver  Mowatt,  Premier  of  Ontario,  by  ▼•"ity.       .     «    ji  * 
electing  the  former  gentleman  its  honorary       ^^^^1 K"""- 
president    The  convention  passed  resolutions       Cnaong  State  Normal  School  at  Drain, 
condemning  the  Dominion  franchise  bill ;  in       Greatiiur  Morrow  County, 
favor  of  female  suffhige ;  affirming  the  right  of       For  additional  boildhigB  i^aeylum  and  penitentiaiy 

Canada  to  negotiate  its  own  treaties :  in  favor  ^^  *»'  oonUnnation  of  work  on  State-Houae. 
V^u            "'y"""'^      *  .1.     a^  1     '  sJ:  iu     1        To  prevent  the  oarrying  of  concealed  weapons, 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Senate;  m  favor       Regelating  marking  ot  domeeUo  animals  on  the 

of  the  abolition  of  the  civil-service  pensions  ear,  and  providing  that  not  more  than  half  the  oar 

and  superannuations  ;   demanding  provincial  ahall  be  out  away, 
autonomy;  disapproving  of  the  payment   of       Incorporating  dty  of  Weeton. 
^.Wdie.  to  the  province,  by  thS  Dominion       ^^^  InSependeac 
Government;  recommending  that  each  prov-       Incorporating  La  Grande, 
ince  collect  and  spend  its  own  revenues;- in       InoorpoFating  Forest  Grove, 
favor  of  the  largest  posable  measure  of  reel-       Creaong  the  comity  of  Gilliam, 

procity  with  the  United   States ;  and  recom-  j^"**^  children  from  indecent  pnbUcations  and 

mending  that  the  prohibition  question  be  sub-  P  Authoriring  the  Secftrtair  ot  State  and  State  Trt^as- 

mitted  to  a  pleductte.  xtnr  to  llz  the  amount  of  the  State  tax  levy. 

VMfcnttj  Federatlsi* — ^The  Minister  of  Edu-       Providinff  how  wire  foncee  in  any  of  the  connl^ 

cation,  after  conferring  with  the  heads  of  the  <^  of  the  Cascade  moontains  shall  be  constmoted. 
c^leges  in  the  proving,  laid  the  following       To  p^ve^t  ^-P^^^  ^^^ 

scheme  before  the  Legislature :  It  is  proposed       Tro^J&ng  for  the  just  divfiion  of  esUtee  of  debtow. 
to  form  a  confederation  of  colleges  carrying  on        Fixing  the  boundmee  of  Columbia  County, 
in  Toronto  work  embraced  in  the  art  curncu-       Incorporating  Stayton. 
lum  of  the  Provincial  University,  and  in  con-       Incorporating  Medford. 
nection  therewith  the  foUowing  institutions-       ^"SJ^^gt^  Mo??S^tion. 
Queen's  University,  Victoria  University,  Trinity        a  mechimicB>  lien  Isw. 

University,  Knox  College,  St.  MiobaePs  Col-        Permanently  locating  the  State  Agiioultnral  Col- 
lege,  Wydiffe  College,  and   Toronto  Baptist  Icot  at  Corva%  .^  „  .,     ,  ^.„ 
College-shall  have  the  right  to  enter  the  pro-       P«  ^«8S°  ^fK*!i5f*^-^"* 
posed  confederation :  provided,  always,  that       ^^^^tl^iit^ri^L^'^''''' 
each  of  such  institutions  shall,  so  long  as  it       Incorporating  McMinnville. 
remains  in  the  confederation,  keep  in  abey-       Incorporating  Empire  Citr. 
ance  any  powers  it  may  have  of  conferring       Incorrorating  Yaquina  City, 
degree. 'otU  than  degrees  in  divinity,  m2  as^f^rX^^rX^T^f^J^r^^A 
powers  remaining  intact,  though  not  exercised.  February,  80th  of  Blay,  4th  of  July.  26th  of  Decem- 
Other  institutions  to  be  admitted  from  time  to  ber,  everv  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  through- 
time  by  the  Senate.     The  head  of  each  con-  oat  the  State,  and  every  day  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
federating  college  to  bear  ojffMo  a  member  of  ^  ^h^dJ™'  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving, 
the  Senate,  and  the  governing  body  of  each       fi^'iw^rating  Dallas. 

college  to  appoint  another  member.    The  uni-       Declaring  allndboads  oonmion  carriers,  and  declar- 

versity  professoriate  to  be  represented  in  the  ing  aothoruy  of  the  State  to  fix  their  chaigsa  for 

Senate  by  two  members,  and  the  Council  of  "engers  and  freight. 
Umverdt.r  Oollc^  by  two  «embe«,  in  ^ddi.       ^^P^J^S  J^n^in.Clty. 
tion  to  the  president.      Queen's  University,       To  hioorporate  Coquille  City, 
Kingston,  strongly  opposed  the  proportion  to       To  incorporate  Spnngfleld. 
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iDQorpontiiig  Albany. 

A  bill  preventing  dlBcriminations,  etc,  by  railroAd 
oompanies. 

To  create  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  promote 
the  agricultural  and  other  interests  of  the  State,  and 
to  encourage  immigration. 

Morrow  County  is  taken  from  Umatilla;  Qilliam, 
from  Umatilla  ana  Wasco. 

Regulating  the  sale  of  opium,  and  suppressing 
opium-dens  and  opium-smokmg.  Opium  can  not  be 
sold  without  a  physidan*s  prescription. 

Women  are  given  the  right  to  p^»otice  law. 

During  this  session  there  was  a  memorable 
contest  for  the  United  States  senatorship.  The 
Legislature  was  divided  politically  as  follows 
Senate,  17  Republicans  and  18  Democrats 
House,  85  Republicans  and  25  Democrats 
joint  ballot,  52  Republicans  and  88  Demo- 
crats. The  Democrats  supported  James  H. 
Slater  for  re-election,  though  changing  at 
times  to  other  candidates.  The  Republicans 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  candidate,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  supported  8<»lomon 
Hirsch.  When  the  Legislature  adjourned,  68 
ballots  had  been  taken,  without  result.  The 
GK>vemor  called  an  extra  session  for  Nov.  9, 
which  met  and  remained  in  session  until  the 
24th.  On  the  18th  John  11.  Mitchell,  Repub- 
lican, was  elected  United  States  Senator  by  a 
vote  of  55  (88  Republicans  and  17  Democrats), 
to  20  for  James  H.  Slater  and  18  for  George 
H.  Williams  (Republican). 

FfauttdaL — The  estimated  expenses  for  1886 
are  $277,996.88.  There  were  received  during 
the  year  from  sources  other  than  taxes  ot 
1884,  $277,996.88.  The  total  amount  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  State  for  1884  was  $78,- 
776,011,  showing  a  decrease  this  year  of  $1,- 
587,817.  The  State  levy  of  1884  was  5^  milK 
showing  a  decrease  this  year  in  the  State  taxes 
of  1-j^  mill  on  the  dollar. 

Fspnlatlfii. — ^The  following  is  the  population 
by  counties  according  to  the  census  of  1885, 
as  published  in  the  Portland  "  Oregonian"  : 


OOUNTIKS. 

Tmatim. 

llalM. 

TcM. 

Baker* 

•  •  ■  • 

1066 
44»9 
2,096 
1,296 
2,428 

4M 
l.OftT 
3,«22 
1,037 
1J84 
4.286 
1,098 

471 

516 
i.682 
6.226 
8,990 
I486 
14,800 
2,f«6 

698 
6,008 
4858 
8.241 
4,228 
8,692 

8^850 
6.708 
6,504 
1,718 
&867 

672 
1,465 
4,481 
2,828 
8,148 
4,458 
1,684 
140T 
1,020 
^486 
6,206 
6,468 
1,560 
20,928 
8,480 

896 
64^12 
6.886 
4,679 
6,017 
4,472 

7,000 

6,008 

10,086 

BentoD 

Clatsop 

8,609 

CohiiDDls 

8,018 

CoiS« 

6,796 
1.168 

Oumr 

Crook 

2,522 

Doturlss 

8,058 

Oflliam 

8,856 

4.982 

Orsnt 

Jsokson 

Josephioe 

8.788 
2,727 

iripmftth  . 

1,578 
1,586 

Lsks. 

iMl'tf , 

10,068 
11,481 
16.458 

Linn 

Msrion 

MoiTOW 

2,716 

8^782 

6.816 

Maltoomsht 

Polk  

'ruinmook 

t5fl9 

Umatilla 

10,920 
9,568 

Union 

7,820 

Wmoo 

9,246 
8,164 

Tamhin 

Total 

88,902 

118,149 

204,061 

•  Estlmiited. 


t  EzdulTe  of  4,220  ChlaeM. 


The  "Oregonian"  says  that  the  work  of 
taking  the  census  is  done  by  county  assessors, 
and  is  always  carelessly  and  never  fully  done. 
Omissions  are  at  least  15  per  cent.,  and  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  even  more.  The  re- 
turns from  Baker  County  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  court-house.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  St«te  in  1880  was  174,768.  The 
figures  for  the  different  counties  by  ages  do 
not  altogether  correspond  with  the  table  above. 

igriciltuil  and  IidutriaL  — The  census  of 
1885,  Baker  County  wanting,  affords  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Pounds  of  wool,  9,165,830; 
number  of  sheep,  1,686,929;  hogs,  202,612; 
horses,  165,909;  mules,  8,591;  cattle,  878,- 
247 ;  acres  under  cultivation,  1,248,456 ;  bush- 
els of  wheat  raised,  8,288,719 ;  oafs,  6,247,800 ; 
barley  and  rye,  1,694,614;  com,  275,077;  tons 
of  hay,  877,822 ;  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese, 
8,286,928;  hops,  2,547,878;  tobacco,  18,207; 
bushels  of  fiaxseed,  14,262;  potatoes.  2,650,- 
284;  apples,  2,005,878;  prunes  and  plums, 
150,806;  barrels  of  salmon,  8,816;  cases,  488,- 
594 ;  kits,  404;  baskets  of  oysters,  8,155 ;  tons 
of  coal,  29,600;  ounces  of  gold-dust,  14.965; 

?ounds  of  silver,  100;  feet  of  lumber,  169,185,- 
16.  Theooal  was  mined  in  Co5s  County;  the 
gold,  in  Grant,  Josephine,  Union,  and  Cods 
Counties  cbiefiy ;  the  silver,  in  Grant  County. 

Mertgigs  TuL  Law* — The  constitutionality  of 
this  law,  which  had  been  called  in  question, 
was  passed  tipon  in  the  case  of  Crawford  «•. 
Linn  County,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  on  Jan.  28.  The  Court  decided 
that,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
the  act  is  not  a  special  law,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce ineauality.  It  is,  therefore,  constitution- 
al and  valid. 

MuiMa  Btver  iBprtfOMit — ^A  convention, 
called  the  Columbia  River  Water-way  Conven- 
tion, was  held  at  the  Dalles  on  Dec.  2,  to  de- 
vise plans  and  united  action  for  securing  aid  in 
the  construction  of  locks  at  the  Cascades  and 
Dalles  on  Columbia  river,  so  that  the  river 
may  be  opened  to  free  and  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation. It  put  forth  a  memorial  to  Congress, 
and,  after  resolving  itself  into  a  permanent  or- 
ganization, adioumed  to  meet  at  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  Territory,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  October,  1886.  The  improvements 
would  provide  facilities  for  water  transporta- 
tion to  an  extent  of  country  embracing  not 
less  than  25,000  square  miles  of  land.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  expended 
upon  the  work  of  constructing  a  canal  and 
locks  at  the  Cascades  $955,000,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  United  States  engineer  in  charge 
that  $750,000  more  will  so  far  complete  that 
work  as  to  make  it  practicable  to  pass  boats 
through.  The  tonnage  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  for  the  year  end- 
ing September,  1885,  was  869,948  tons. 

Psrtliid  CsHHcne.— The  following  statistics 
are  for  the  years  ending  July  81.  For  1884-^85, 
the  arrivid  of  wheat,  and  of  fiour  reduced  to 
wheat,  represents  246,162  short  tons  of  wheat, 
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agalDBt2I3,6S0toiuthepreoediDgieBM>ii.  The  pounds;  o&ts,  SM.EM  oentali;  potatoes,  868,- 

Ersia  fleet  of  1884-'SS  oouiisted  of  118  reeaels,  eOBuoks;  barley,  88,e60  centals;  fl&iseed,  2S.- 

aviDK  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  118,878  tons.  142saoka.  The  shipinetite  of  talmoii  from  April 

Id  1S8S-'81  tbe  nnmber  was  SO,  tonnage  H,-  1  to  JtUj  81  were  317,700  oases.    Forthecaiea- 

680.    The  wool  shipments  of  tbe  year  were  11,-  dor  jre&rlBBO  the  tbIus  of  domestic  exports, 

130,888  ponnds  (6,SOfl,7ll  to  Ban  Francisoo,  bj  rail  and  water,  was  $8,878,899;  foreign, 

and  4,818,621  eastward);  of  hope,  0,838,887  $0,907,371. 


Plfil,  i»Mi.i*W)  an  Amerioan  artist,  bom  in  "  Can  yon  make  a  lawyer  of  himt "  asbed 
Albany,  N.  T.,  Jan.  28, 1811 ;  died  in  Totten-  TmmboU.  "  Tee,  be  baa  brains  enoagh  for 
Tille,  S.  I.,  Oct.  1, 1830.  His  father,  Leri  Page,  anythiDg."  "  Then  tell  him  to  stick  to  it.  He 
a  man  of  snail  edooation,  but  great  natnral  has  great  talent;  bnt  an  artist  in  this  oonntrj 
intelligence  and  abUi^,  was  by  toma  fanner,  can  not  attain  wealth  or  fame."  Page  remem- 
printer,  store  - 
keeper,  and  navi- 
gator on  the  Hod- 
son.  Williara's 
education  bwan 
In  Albany ;  bat 
while  he  was  still 
yonng  his  parents 
removed  to  New 
Tork.  where  be 
staiJiedinthepnb- 
lio  scbools,  and 
in  the  then  well- 
known  school  of 
Joseph  Hoxie. 
His  art  talent  ex- 
hibited iteelf  al- 
most from  baby- 
hood, and  at  elev- 
en years  of  age  be 
made  an  India-ink 
portrait  of  Louis 
XIV  of  Franoe, 
w  hich  won  aprize 
io  tbe  American 
Institnte  Exhibi- 
tion. Bat  his  fa- 
ther oonsidered 
the  career  of  an 
artist  as  too  pre- 
corions  to  be  en- 
oon  raged,  and 
placed  the  boy 
in  the  law-offlce 
of  Frederick  Do 
Peyster,  then  Sec-  " 
retary  of  the 
American  Acad- 
emy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  lawyer  soon 
found  that  bis  pa- 

Eil  spent  more  of 
is  tjme  in  mak- 
ing sketcbee  of 
oelebruted  law- 
yers, wbose  faces  wttuui  moo. 
adorned  his  legal 

Tolnmes,  than  in  committing  to  memory  their  bered  tbe  praise  and  forgot  tbe  warning.  He 
sage  opinions.  Hr.  De  Peyster  took  some  left  tbe  taw-offlce  at  once,  and  became  eppren- 
of  tbe  Kketcbes  to  Trambnll,  painter  of  tbe  tice  to  a  portrolt-palnter  named  Herring,  who 
"  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe."    kept  tbe  yoath  pointing  banners,  screens,  and 
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rigns — ^praotioe  which,  after  all,  did  not  prove  south  ward  in  the  central  and  eastern  portion. 
vidnelesB.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Page  entered  A  range  of  mountains  from  2,000  to  10,000 
the  stadio  of  Samael  F.  B.  Morse,  of  telegraph  feet  high  rons  along  the  northern  coast  The 
fame,  then  the  President  of  Uie  new  National  Charles  Louis  range,  running  through  the  cen- 
Academy  of  Design.  Page,  then  seventeen  ter  of  the  island,  attains  the  altitude  of  18,000 
years  old,  receive^  the  first  premium  given  by  feet.  The  southern  coast  is  low  and  flat.  The 
that  institution,  for  the  excellence  of  his  draw-  interior,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored  from 
ings  from  antique  models.  At  this  time  he.  the  south,  bears  the  same  character.  Thecoun- 
became  so  deeply  interested  in  religion  that  he  try  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  beginning  200 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  miles  from  the  ooasu  They  are  under  water  a 
Mass.,  to  prq)are  for  the  ministry,  usmg  his  great  part  of  the  year.  During  the  rainy  sea- 
profession  merely  to  assist  in  his  supportr--for  son  vast  plains  are  converted  into  lakes.  D^Al- 
he  could  readily  obtain  $25  for  a  miniature,  bertis  ascended  the  principal  stream,  Fly  river, 
By  the  close  of  his  second  year  of  study  he  had  to  the  head  of  navigation,  500  miles  from  the 
flEdlen  into  such  a  condition  of  doubt  as  to  doc-  coast ;  the  central  range  of  mountains  was  60 
trine,  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  entering  the  miles  beyond.  Except  on  the  low  and  swampy 
ministry,  and  opened  a  studio  in  Albany,  N.  T.  southern  coast,  the  climate  of  Papua  is  salubri- 
His  work  was  successful ;  but  he  resolved  to  ous.  Coral  reefs  fringe  the  southern  shore,  in- 
go  abroad  for  study.  But  on  reaching  New  closing  a  broad  sheltered  roadstead  extending 
York,  he  met  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  along  the  whole  coast  to  the  Luisiad  Islands, 
fell  so  violently  in  love  that  he  married  her,  B&he-de-mer  and  mother-of-pearl  are  gath- 
and  opened  a  studio  on  Broadwav.  In  1886  he  ered  among  the  reefs.  The  flora  and  fauna  of 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad-  New  Guinea  are  so  remarkable  that  they  have 
emy,  was  chosen  to  paint  a  full-length  portrait  attracted  naturalists  to  expose  their  lives  among 
of  Gov.  Maroy  for  the  city,  and  was  called  to*  the  intractable  cannibals  that  inhabit  the  island. 
Boston  to  paint  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  It  is  the  home  of  the  birds-of -paradise  and  a 
Adams.  He  also  painted  a  ''  Holy  Family,''  favored  habitat  of  the  OrehidaeetR,  and  swarms 
and  *^The  Infancy  of  Henry  IV  of  France.''  with  strange  insects  of  marvelous  forms  and 
He  removed  to  Btaten  Island,  and  later  to  Bos-  hues.  The  sago-palm  grows  in  abundance  and 
ton.  Here  he  formed  many  delightful  friend-  furnishes  the  principal  article  of  export  Co- 
ships,  especially  one  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  coanut-palms  and  fanpalms  also  abound,  and 
whose  portrait  he  painted.  In  1847  Page  re-  the  eucalyptus,  the  India-rubber  tree,  and  other 
turned  to  New  York,  and  two  years  later  he  similar  trees  attain  a  wonderful  size  and  lux- 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  resided  for  eleven  uriance.  Rice,  cotton,  jute,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
years,  principally  in  Florence  and  Rome.  There  tobacco  are  cultivated  by  the  natives ;  also  the 
he  became  intimate  with  the  Brownings,  and  betel-plant  Bassafras-bark  is  exported  to  In- 
there  also  he  found,  in  the  writings  of  Sweden-  dia  and  China.  The  nutmeg-tree  ffrows  on  tbe 
borg,  teaching  that  solved  his  religious  doubts,  north  coast.  Ebony,  sandal- wood,  and  fifteen 
On  returning  to  America,  he  settled  at  Eagles-  otlier  fine  cabinet- woods  are  found,  as  well  as 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  on  Staten  Island,  trees  well  adapted  for  masts.  The  nataves  cul- 
altbough  his  work  was  done  in  the  Studio  tivate  vegetable-gardens  with  care,  in  which 
Building  in  West  Tenth  Street  He  was  then  they  grow  chiefly  taro,  melons,  yams,  and  ba- 
living  with  his  third  wife,  the  first  and  second  nanas.  The  bread-fruit  is  eaten  as  a  relish, 
marriages  having  been  dissolved  by  divorce,  in  The  Papuans  pay  great  attention  also  to  the 
both  instances  granted  to  the  artist  by  the  rearing  of  swme,  of  the  short-legged  black 
courts  of  his  native  State.  In  1874  he  visit-  Chinese  breed,  and  export  smoked  pork, 
ed  Germany  to  study  the  EesselRtadt  death-  Papua  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
mask  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Shake-  1526.  It  received  the  name  of  New  Guinea 
speare's  face  after  death.  From  photographs  from  Spanish  navigators,  on  .  account  of  the 
of  this  he  made  a  plaster  bust  and  painted  dark  hue  of  the  inhabitants,  who  resembled 
several  portraits  of  the  poet.  Among  his  the  negroes  on  the  Guinea  coast  The  area  of 
best-known  works  are  his  bust  and  full-length  tbe  island  is  about  260,000  square  miles.  The 
portraits  of  Shakespeare,  [>ortraits  of  Robert  woolly-haired  Papuans,  though  often  with  an 
Browning  and  Charlotte  Cnshman,  his  copy  of  admixture  of  Malay  or  Polynesian  blood,  dwell 
Titian's  "  Venus,"  his  own  *'  Venus,"  **  Moses,"  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  In  the  eastern  pen- 
"  Ruth,"  a  head  of  Christ,  the  "Antique  Tim-  insula  numerous  tribes  of  the  Polynesian  type 
brel-Player,"  "  Farragut's  Triumphant  Entry  alternate  with  the  black  Papuans.  Since  1855 
into  Mobile  Bay,"  ^^  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  the  Dutch  have  maintahied  a  missionary  sta- 
on Mount  Horeb,"** Belladonna," and  "Flora."  tion  at  Dor'eh,  on  Geelvink  Bay,  and  since 
In  May,  1871,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  1868  one  on  the  island  of  Andai  on  the  south 
National  Academy  of  Design.  eotfiL  English  missionaries  in  Port  Moresby 
PANAMA  CANAL.  See  page  177.  and  Towton  have  been  more  successful  among 
PAPUA,  or  New  Guinea,  a  large  island  in  the  the  docile  Polynesian  populations  than  the 
Pacific,  north  of  Australia,  the  chief  of  the  isl-  Dutch  among  the  Papuans, 
ands  of  Melanesia,  inhabited  by  the  black  Pa-  I^atch  New  fialaca*— The  Netherlands  Govem- 
puan  race.    The  drainage  of  the  island  is  all  ment  formally  annexed  the  western  part  of 
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Papua,  as  far  as  the  liUt  meridian,  in  1828. 
Fort  DabuB  was  estaUiehed  on  the  sonth  shore, 
bat  was  abandoned  ten  years  later  on  aoconnt 
of  the  UD healthful  climate.  Since  1876  a 
steamer  from  Batavia  has  visited  the  western 
coast  at  various  times.  More  recently  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Java  has  concluded  a  contract  with 
the  Netherlands  India  Steamship  Company, 
and  steamers  are  to  call  at  sevenu  points  four 
times  a  year.  Although  the  direct  Dutch 
daims  to  the  western  half  of  Papna  might  be 
considered  to  have  lapsed,  the  Sultan  of  Tidore, 
a  vassal  of  the  Netherlands,  has  exercised  a 


press  suggesting  the  German  settlement  of  New 
Guinea  prompted  the  Queenslandeni  in  Uie 
early  part  of  1888  to  petition  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  annex  the  island.  On  April  4,  Po- 
lice Magistrate  Chester,  of  Thursday  Island, 
under  instructions  from  the  Governor  by  ad- 
vice of  the  ministers,  formally  annexed  Papua 
to  Queensland,  but  the  act  was  annulled  by 
Lord  Derby.  On  Sept  4,  1888,  the  English 
Government  was  notified  that,  in  consequence 
of  injuries  committed  by  the  crew  of  an  Eng- 
lish labor-ship  on  the  property  of  a  German  firm 
that  interfered  to  prevent  outrages  on  natives, 
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snseralnty  over  the  chiefs  of  this  portion  of 
the  island  for  two  hundred  years.  This  suze- 
rainty is  still  practically  asserted  to  some  ex- 
tent bj  the  Rigah  of  Mysole,  the  principal  vas- 
sal of  the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  The  Duton  claim 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  constant 
trade  between  other  Datch  possessions  and  the 
western  coast  of  Papua.  Trade  with  this  part 
of  New  Guinea  is  carried  on  by  the  natives  of 
Ceram  and  the  Bugis  of  Celebes.  Moham- 
medanism has  been  introduced  to  some  extent, 
and  the  people,  who  in  the  extreme  west  are 
a  mixture  of  Papuans  with  the  Malayan  trading 
tribes,  have  generally  laid  aside  their  nose- 
rings and  ear  and  arm  ornaments,  and  begun 
to  adopt  cotton  dotbing.  There  is  consid- 
erable traffic  on  the  shore  of  KapuUer  Bay, 
where  arms  and  powder,  iron  and  copper  uten- 
sils, linen,  and  rice  are  exchanged  for  nutmegs 
and  bird-skins,  articles  that  the  coast  tribes 
obtain  fh>m  the  interior  in  exchange  for  sago. 

There  are  frequent  wars  between  the  people 
of  the  interior  and  the  coast  tribes,  on  account 
of  the  slave  raids  of  the  latter.  The  Dutch 
Government  made  an  appropriation  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1886  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the 
possessions  in  Papua. 

Sew  fiitaMk— Articles  in  the  German 


the  German  Government  would  keep  a  ship 
of  war  stationed  at  the  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland  groups  to  protect  German  trading  in- 
terests. This  note,  asking  the  Endish  Gov- 
ernment to  take  measures  against  tne  repeti- 
tion of  outrages  arising  out  of  the  Polynesian 
labor-traffic,  was  not  answered  satisfactorily. 
On  Aug.  2,  1884,  Count  MUnster  was  asked  to 
try  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Earl  Granville 
as  to  the  respective  spheres  of  interest  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  m  the  South  Sea.  The 
Australian  colonists  were  meanwhile  clamor- 
ing for  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea.  The 
German  Foreign  Secretary  complained  be- 
cause the  field  chosen  by  Germany  for  com- 
mercial snd  colonial  expansion  was  declared  to 
be  the  ^*  natural  domain  **  of  Australia.  On 
Aug.  9,  Lord  Granville  sent  the  assurance  that 
the  exten^ion  of  British  supremacy  in  New 
Guinea  would  apply  only  to  the  south  coast, 
though  without  prejudice  to  territorial  ques- 
tions beyond  those  limits.  On  Aug.  81  the 
Chancellor  accepted  his  proposal  to  appoint 
commisrioners  to  define  the  spheres  of  inter- 
est of  tiie  two  governments.  On  Sent  19 
the  German  Government  was  notified  tnat  in 
consequence  of  negotiations  between  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  its  colonies,  it  had  been 
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deoided  to  prodaiin  tnd  exerobe  British  pro-  withoot  notice,  uid  Wore  tbe  meeting  of  tlie 
tootioD  on  all  the  coasts  ol  New  Guinea  ex-  mixed  comitiiaaion  to  delimit  the  spheres  of  in- 
cept those  occnpied  bj  Holland  and  tbe  per-  terests,  and  the  German  authorities  replied 
tion  of  the  Dorthera  coast  extendiag  from  146''  that  England  had  already  limited  her  sphere 
east  longitude  to  tbe  boandary  of  the  Dutch  of  interests  to  tbe  south  shore,  and  was  sware 
possessions,  and  also  on  tbe  small  islands  a4ia-  of  the  German  plans  in  New  Qninea.  Tbe 
cent  to  the  partrof  tbe  coast  that  was  taken  English  Government  was  at  this  time  placed 
nnder  Britisli  protection.  It  was  dedared  that  in  a  dilemma  by  tbe  excitement  and  anger 
the  northern  coHBt,  as  far  as  14C°  east  li>ngi-  aronsed  in  Australia  bj  the  German  annesa- 
tnde,  was  incladed  in  the  British  protectorate  tions.  Tbe  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria  tele- 
Bt  the  reqaest  of  the  Mnlay  ooant  natives.  At  graphed:  "  The  exasperation  here  is  boond- 
this  time  the  agents  of  the  German  South  Sea  le^s.  We  protest  in  the  name  of  the  present 
Company  were  engaged  in  acquiring  tbe  ces-  aad  the  f  ntcre  of  Australia ;  if  England  does 
sion  from  tbe  coast  tribes  of  the  same  portion  not  yet  save  ns  from  tbe  danger  and  dis- 
of  tbe  Dorthcm  coast    Tbe  Qerman  Govern-  grace,  as  far  at  least  as  New  Goinea  is  con- 


raent  expressed  surprise,  and  reserved  its  de-  cemed,  tbe  bittemem  of  feeling  toward  ber 

cision.      On  Oct  9  the  English   diplomatic  will  not  die  ont  in  tbis  generation."    An  nn- 

representative  in  Berlin  declared  that  in  eon-  official  representative,  Mr.  Meade,  was  sent  to 

sequence  of  the  representations  of  the  German  Berlin  to  induce  the  Germans  to  renoanoe 

minister,  his  Government  had  resolved  to  re-  their  New  Gninea  scheme.     He  proposed  that 

strict  the  British  protectorate  to  tbe  southern  New  Gninea  and  the  Lnisiades  should  be  left 

coast.     On  Nov.  18  a  British  proteotorste  was  to  Great  Britain,  while  Germany  sboold  take 

proclaimed  from  Port  Moresby,  over  the  south-  New  Britain.  New  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of 

em  coastfrom  East  Cape  to  tbe  Dut«h  line,  and  York's  Islands;   France  shonld  be  ^ven  (he 

over  the  adjacent  islands  (see  Austballsia).  New  Hebrides;  and  Samoa  and  all  the  other 

The  eastern  limit  of  tbe  German  annexation  South  Sea  islands  should  he  nentralized.    After 

of  the  north  coast,  proclaimed  on  Dec.  19,  was  the  failure  of  Mr.  Meade'a  mission,  and  afWr 

not  definitely  fixed.    The  English  Government  receiving  a  curt  reply  to  its  protest  against  tbe 

protested  against  the  act,  which  was  done  German  annexation,  tbe  British  Uovemment 
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annouDoed  its  intention  to  proclaim  a  protect-  commission.    The  later  British  annexation  of 

orate  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  north  Hoon  Bay  and  the  small  islands  opposite  King 

ooast  from  £ast  Gape  to  the  Golf  of  Haon,  William's  Land  was  regarded  as  an  offensive 

^^  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  proceeding  by  Germany,  if  not  irregular  and 

German  annexations,"  and  over  the  a^aoent  invalid  by  reason  of  prior  German  claims, 

islands.    This  act  the  German  Chancellor  com-  When  the  ^^  EUsabeth  '^  retorted  in  November, 

plained  of  as  a  distinct  breach  of  the  promise  1884,  from  her  expedition  to  Astrolabe  Bay, 

given  by  the  English  Cabinet  to  confine  its  an-  where  the  German  flag  was  raised,  it  was  saia 

nexations  to  the  south  ooast,  and  an  unfriendly  that  the  *^  Hyssna  ^  had  gone  to  Hnon  Bay  for 

course  after  Germany  had  declared  her  inten-  the  same  purpose.    Before  this  was  accom- 

tions  to  acquire  the  same  territory  for  German  plished  the   British  Government   announced 

colonization.  the  annexation  of  the  northern  coast  from 

The  commodore  on  the  Australian  station,  East  Cape  to  Huon  Bay,  as  well  as  of  the  isl- 
who  received  his  instructions  Jan.  17,  forth-  ands  north  and  east  of  Papua  that  were  not 
with  proceeded  to  New  Guinea  and  took  formal  German  possessions,  including  Rook  and  Long 
possession  of  the  coast  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Huon,  Islands  off  the  shore  of  King  William's  Lan£ 
and  proclaimed  a  protectorate  also  over  the  The  British  claims  over  the  coast  of  Huon  Bay 
Louisiad  and  Woodlark  Islands,  and  Long  and  and  over  Long  Island,  Rook  Island,  and  the 
Book  Islands,  between  the  German  poasessions  other  islands  adjacent  to  New  Guinea  and 
on  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain.  The  D'En-  north  of  the  8th  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
trecasteaux  group  was  included  in  the  earlier  over  which  British  sovereignty  had  been  pro- 
annexation,  claimed,  were  abandoned  in  the  delimitation 

fieraaa  New  Galm. — ^The  establishment  of  agreement  arrived  at.  The  line  between  the 
Gkrman  power  in  New  Guinea  was  proposed  German  and  the  English  possessions  in  Papua 
to  the  Government  in  1880,  when  the  chair-  starts  from  the  east  ooast  at  Mitre  Rock  on  the 
man  of  the  administrative  board  of  the  South  8th  parallel,  and  runs  due  west  to  the  147th 
8ea  Company,  Herr  von  Hansemann,  suggested  degree  of  east  longitude,  then  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  Chancellor  a  plan  for  the  establishment  in  a  northwesterly  durection  to  where  the  144th 
of  trading  settlements  on  the  north  coast  from  meridian  and  the  6th  parallel  cross,  and  con- 
East  Cape  to  141°  east  lonsritude.  Bismarck,  tinues  from  there  in  a  west-northwesterly  di- 
whose  bamoan  scheme  had  been  defeated  in  rection  to  the  intersection  of  the  5th  parallel 
the  Parliament,  would  only  promise  consular  with  the  141st  degree  of  east  longitude,  which 
and  naval  protection  to  the  enterprise.  In  is  the  eastern  limit  of  Dutch  New  Guinea. 
June,  1S84,  Bismarck,  who  had  just  enunciated  The  charter  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
the  principles  of  his  colonial  policy,  was  peti-  New  Guinea  Company  of  Berlin  on  May  21, 
tioned  anew  by  Herr  Hansemann  and  Herr  1885,  contained  the  first  official  statement  of 
BleichrOder  to  assist  the  plans  of  the  South  the  limits  of  the  new  German  possessions. 
Sea  Company  to  colonize  northern  Papua  and  German  sovereignty  was  declared  to  extend 
the  southern  .portion  of  New  Britain  from  the  over  the  part  of  Papua  not  under  British  or 
German  naval  station  of  Mioko,  in  the  Duke  Dutch  protection,  the  islands  near  the  coast 
of  York^s  Island.  Dr.  Finsch  and  a  sea-cap-  of  that  portion  of  the  island,  the  New  Britain 
tain  named  Dallmann  were  intrusted  with  the  group,  to  be  called  in  ftiture  Bismarck  Archi- 
exeontion  of  these  secret  plans.  Southern  pelago,  and  all  other  islands  northeast  of  New 
New  Guinea  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  Guinea  Ijring  between  the  equator  and  8°  south 
field  of  their  operations.  latitude,  and  between  140^  and  154^  east  longi- 

There  were  no  German  commercial  interests  tude.  The  formal  annexation  of  the  north  coast 
in  Papua  previous  to  the  establishment  nt  the  and  of  New  Britain  took  place  Dec.  17,  1884. 
protectorate  on  the  north  coast.  Dr.  Finsch  FARAGVAT,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
sailed  from  Sydney  with  $10,000  worth  of  Area,  91,ft50  square  miles;  population,  860,- 
**  trade"  for  Papua,  and  purchased  the  terri-  000,  besides  about  150,000  Indians.  The  most 
torial  privileges  on  which  the  German  pro-  populous  city  (next  to  the  capital,  Asuncion, 
tectorate  of  northern  Papua  was  founded,  with  a  population  of  25,000)  is  Villa  Rica,  with 
The  steamer  was  owned  by  the  German  Trad-  12,000 ;  (Joncepcion,  a  center  of  traffic  on  the 
ing  Association.  Dr.  Finsch,  who  is  a  natu-  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  has  11,000;  San 
ralist,  continued  on  his  voyage  from  Makou  Pedro,  10,000.  Before  the  war  the  population 
on  Sept.  28,  1884,  and  returned  three  weeks  of  Paraguay  was  800,000.  The  casualties  of 
later  at  the  oondusion  of  his  secret  expedition  the  strife  and  the  great  loss  of  territory  re- 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Paona.  The  German  duced  it  to  what  it  is  at  present  There  are 
commissioner  visited  the  idand  also.  About  10,000  foreign  settlers  in  the  country.  The 
the  same  time  the  German  gunboat  ^*  Hyaena  "  most  numerous  settlers  are  Spaniards,  and  next 
and  the  corvette  *^  Elisabeth "  visited  New  to  them  Italians,  then  Frenonmen  and  Brazil- 
Britain  and  hoisted  the  German  flag  at  vari-  ians  The  Government  does  all  it  can  to  attract 
ous  points,  and  subsequently  on  New  Ireland,  settlers,  the  land-grants  being  as  liberal  as  in  the 
New  Hanover,  and  the  Admiralty  Islands.  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States.  In 
The  limits  of  the  German  and  English  posses-  the  Chaco  Paragnayo  land  is  given  settlers  gra- 
sions  were  agreed  upon  by  the  South  Sea  joint  tnitously.    The  best  Government  lands  can  be 
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boogfat  anywhere  for  $1,500  the  Bquare  league, 
less  valuable  lands  for  $800  to  $1,000.  Terms 
of  payment  are  exceedingly  liberal,  and  who- 
soever pays  cash  receives  a  discoont  of  6  per 
cent.  Daring  the  first  six  months  the  Grovem- 
ment,  if  desired,  advances  funds  to  settlers. 
Foreigners,  when  naturalized,  eigoy  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens;  hut  only  native-bom 
Paraguayans  can  aspire  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President 

CeTCffumt— The  President  is  Gen.  B.  Cabal- 
lero  (elected  Nov.  25,  1882).  His  Cabinet  is 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Interior, 
Ck>L  Mesa ;  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  J.  S.  Decoud  ;  Finance, 
Sefior  A.  Oafiete;  Justice  and  Public  Wor- 
ship, Sefior  Gonzalez ;  War,  Ool.  Duarte.  The 
United  States  cluprgi  d^affairei  is  Hon.  John 
0.  Bacon. 

The  new  Constitution  was  framed  in  1870,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Vice-President  is  at  the  same  time 
I^sident  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
republic  is  elected  for  four  years,  but  can  not 
serve  a  second  term  till  an  interval  of  four 
years  has  elapsed.  The  Chamber  has  26  mem- 
bers, and  tiie  Senate  18.  The  former  are  elected 
direct  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  the 
latter  for  six.  Half  of  the  former  are  renewed 
every  two  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to 
the  number  of  one  third  every  two  years. 

Edacitlii. — ^Public  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory,  and  has  made  creditable  progress. 
There  is  no  university,  but  a  national  college, 
supported  by  4  per  cent,  of  the  import  an- 
tics. The  French  Lazarist  Friars  have  founded 
a  seminary,  in  which  twenty-four  Paraguayan 
seminarists  receive  instruction.  There  are 
primary  schools  all  over  the  country,  part  of 
them  being  district  schools,  and  a  great  many 
private  schools.  Asuncion  has  a  public  library, 
an  athensBum,  and  three  daily  newspapers. 

FtauumSi — Paraguay  still  nominally  owes  Bra- 
zil a  war  indemnity  of  $280,000,000 ;  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  $60,000,000 ;  and  there  is 
a  British  debt  of  $8,000,000,  to  which  would 
have  to  be  added  tite  interest  for  sixteen  years. 
Leaving  out  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  claims, 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  paid,  this  foreign 
debt  amounted  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  to  $16,818,412. 
Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  in  the  spring 
of  1885  to  compromise  the  indebtedness  to 
British  bondholders  by  reducing  the  £1,605,- 
400  of  capital  due  to  £850,000.  Dating  from 
June  80,  1886,  the  Paraguayan  Government 
proposes  to  pay  holders  of  the  reduced  debt  2 
per  cent  interest  per  <annum  for  five  years,  8 
per  cent  for  another  five  years,  and  4  per 
cent,  till  the  bonds  are  paid  in  full.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  coupons  will  be  secured  by  the 
customs  revenue.  For  accumulated  coupons 
during  fourteen  years,  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  issue  land -warrants.  That  portion  of 
the  original  .bonds  thus  remaining  unpaid  is 
to  remain  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England, 


and  not  to  be  returned  to  the  Paraguayan  Gov- 
ernment till  on  Jan.  1, 1891,  it  is  shown  that 
the  latter  has  performed  all  it  proposes  to  do 
under  this  compromise.  The  home  debt  does 
not  exceed  $842,811. 

f— wlistiSMi — There  is  in  operation  a  rail- 
way from  Asuncion  to  Paraguary,  45  miles. 
The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1884 
was  95,764,  and  the  receipts  were  $88,451. 

There  is  a  telegraph  line  running  beside  the 
above-named  railway,  and  there  was  finished 
in  March,  1884,  a  line  to  Paso  de  la  Patria, 
which  connected  Paraguay  with  the  American 
and  European  systems. 

The  items  of  mail-matter  passing  through 
the  Paraguayan  post-offices  in  1884  numbered 
altogether  258,514,  against  175,802  in  1882. 
The  receipts  in  1884  were  $8,840,  against  $2,- 
808  in  1882. 

PATAflOHIA.    See  page  41. 

PAnwni  Below  is  given  the  first  and  last 
number  of  patents,  etc.,  issued  for  the  year 
1885.  The  total  number  deduced  from  these 
must  be  somewhat  modified  by  allowing  for 
the  withdrawal  of  a  few  patents,  which  is  done 
without  alteration  of  the  series  of  numbers: 


OHAaACTIR. 

flnlBamte'. 

I-*o«aW. 

IMtlMBtV. 

FiatentB. 

810,168 

10,648 

1^678 

11,848 

4,804 

888,498 

10,876 

18,4&0 

12,909 

4,094 

SS^l 
1S9 

RciMaes 

D«8bnk8 

778 

Tnule  marks 

Labels 

^SS 

DecirifMi — ^We  give  a  few  of  the  more  inter- 
esting decisions : 

A  patent  is  a  grant— not  of  a  monopoly  in  the  pro- 
hibited sense,  however,  as  the  poblio  is  deprivea  of 
nothmff  already  poaaeBsed.  It  is  a  contract  between 
the  public  and  the  patentee,  the  Government  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  making  the* grant,  and  tne 
patentee  disclosing  nis  invention.  (C.  A.  Talc  Ci«r 
Maoitfacturiiig  Company  ««.  C.  A.  Yale,  xzx,  1188!) 

The  addition  of  oertam  elements  to  a  patented  con- 
struction which  does  not  unfit  it  for  peribrming  Ita 
original  functions,  but  simply  adds  the  new  results 
due  to  the  new  elements,  does  not  avoid  infringe- 
ment.   (Tate  et  al,  vt.  Thompson,  xxx,  846.) 

The  spedfication  of  an  application  for  an  alleged 
pioneer  invention  is  addreasea  to  thoae  skilled  in  the 
art  as  it  existed  before  the  making  of  the  particular 
invention  therein  referred  to.  not  as  developed  later. 
(Voelker  w.  Gray,  xxx,  1091.) 

Paities  who  employ  a  patented  device  ought  not  to 
expect  a  defense  resting  upon  an  alleged  want  of  util- 
ity to  find  much  &vor  with  the  ooturt.  (Phillips,  Kin- 
ioh  &  Co.  fw.  D.  W.  C.  Carroll  &  Co.,  xxxi,  265.) 

nide-Mariob  —  Begistration  of  trade-marks 
and  labels  in  the  Ihiited  States  Patent-Offioe 
is  provided  for  by  special  enactments.  The 
Trade-Mark  Law  of  March  8,  1881,  in  thirteen 
sections,  with  supplemental  act  of  Ang.  5, 1888, 
provides  that  owners  of  trade-marks  nsed  in 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  provider!  snch  owners  shall  be 
domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  located  in 
any  foreign  conntry  or  tribe  wnich  by  treaty, 
convention,  or  law,  affords  similar  privileges 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  obtain 
registration  of  snch  trade-marks  by  complying 
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with  oertaia  oooditions.  Registration  will  also  aeveral  decisionB  of  the  Bapreine  Ooart  of  the 
be  granted  to  trade-marks  of  citizens  or  reei-  District  of  Oolumbia.  The  ground  taken  by 
dents  of  this  country  wishing  the  protection  the  Goart  was  that  tba  duties  of  the  Ck>mmis- 
of  a  trade-mark  in  any  foreign  country  the  sioner  in  the  matter  were  purely  ministerial, 
laws  of  which  require  registration  in  the  United  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  exercise  this  dis- 
States  as  a  condition  precedent.  This  gives  the  crimination.  In  a  recent  case  (Moodie  m.  But- 
necessary  status  of  an  applicant  The  condi-  ter worth  Com.),  decided  Dec.  27,  1884,  the 
tions  are  brieflv  as  follows :  1.  Payment  of  mandamus  asked  for  by  the  applicant  for  regis- 
twenty-five  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  tration  of  a  label  was  refused  by  the  Court. 
United  States.  2.  Statement  of  applicant's  This  confirms  the  propriety  of  the  office  prac- 
name,  citixenship,  residence,  place  of  business ;  tioe.  Under  these  rulings,  cases  involying  a 
if  a  corporation,  under  what  laws,  State  or  certain  amount  of  hardship  may  arise.  A  per- 
national,  incorporated,  time  during  which  the  son  may  wish  to  register  a  trade-mark  not 
trade-mark  has  been  used,  for  what  class  of  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  In- 
gooda,  how  applied,  witli  a  full  description  of  dian  tribes.  On  account  of  such  failure  he 
its  device.  8.  Declaration  under  oath  to  the  could  only  select  label  registration.  Then,  on 
effect  that  the  party  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  sending  his  fee  for  such  protection,  he  would 
tlie  trade-mark,  that  no  other  person  has  such  be  refused  it,  while  his  fee  would  be  retained, 
right,  that  such  trade-mark  is  used  in  lawful  and  from  the  circumstances  of  use  of  his  device 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  Indian  tribes,  he  could  not  register  it  as  a  trade-mark, 
one  or  more  of  which  should  be  named ;  and  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  located  in 
finally,  that  it  is  truly  represented  in  the  fac-  any  of  the  following  countries  can  have  the 
simile  which  must  be  presented  for  registry,  benefit  of  this  act:  Russia,  Belgium,  France, 
Interferences  may  be  declared  as  in  the  case  of  Austria,  the  German  Empire,  and  Great  Britain, 
patents.  The  protection  is  in  force  for  thirty  The  registry  of  labels  is  done  in  accordance 
years,  and  upon  payment  of  a  second  fee  may  with  the  eighth  clause  of  section  8  of  the  first 
be  renewed  for  thirty  years  more,  provided  it  article  of  the  Constitution, 
is  for  an  American  manu&cture,  otherwise  it  When  registered,  a  trade-mark  becomes  the 
can  only  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  period  subject  of  protection  by  United  States  courts, 
of  its  francluse  uuder  the  laws  of  any  foreign  even  in  a  suit  between  citicens  of  the  same 
country  protecting  it.  State,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 

jjikslii — ^Labels  and  prints  designed  for  use  troversy.  Without  such  registration  a  suit  be- 
for  articles  of  manufacture  may  be  registered  tween  citizens  of  the  same  State  must  be  de- 
by  citicens  and  residents  of  the  Unitedf  States  cided  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  A  label,  when 
in  the  Patent-Office  under  the  act  of  June  registered,  becomes  the  subject  of  copyright, 
18,  1874,  sections  8,  4,  and  5  (18  Statutes  at  and  is  protectable  as  such. 
Large,  p.  78).  Prints  and  labels  are  construed  On  application,  and  without  any  charge,  the 
in  Patent-Office  practice  as  synonymous,  and  as  Commissioner  of  Patents  will  mail  to  the  ap^ 
indicating  any  descriptive  device  intended  for  plicant  a  pamphlet  containing  the  trade-mark 
attachment  or  impress  upon  articles  of  manu-  and  label  statutes,  and  the  rules  and  practice  of 
f  acture  or  packages  containing  the  same.  They  the  Patent-Office  relating  thereto, 
must  not  be  arbitrary  or  fanciful,  but  truly  de-  PENNSTLTilTIA.  Stite  OtvemMit— The  fol- 
scriptive,  otherwise  registration  will  be  refused  lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
them  as  being  trade-marks.  Five  copies  must  Governor,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Democrat; 
be  filed,  one  of  which  will  be  returned  certified  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor,  Chauncey  F.  Black ;  See- 
to  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  For  regis-  retary  of  State,  William  S.  Stenger ;  Treasurer, 
tration  a  fee  of  six  dollars  is  required.  It  will  William  Linsey;  Auditor-General,  Jerome  B. 
continue  in  force  for  twenty -eight  years.  It  is  Niles ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Aifairs,  J.  Simp- 
probable  that  the  benefits  of  this  act  by  recent  son  Africa;  Attorney-General,  Louis  0.  Cas- 
treaties  have  been  extended  to  British  subjects  mdy ;  Adjutant-General,  Pressly  N.  Guthrie ; 
and  citizens  of  Germany.  This  registration  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  £.  E. 
labels  is  a  copy  riff  hting  of  them,  under  the  law  Higbee ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  A,  Fors- 
of  copyrights,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  ter.  Judiciair,  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Jus- 
is  merely  the  substitute  of  the  Librarian  of  Con-  tice,  Ulysses  Mercnr ;  Justices,  Isaac  G.  Gror- 
gress  in  the  office  of  registrar,  when  labels  for  don,  Edward  M.  Paxson,  John  Trunkey,  Jamea 
manufactured  articles  are  in  question.  P.  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  Clark. 

In  the ''  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  LigUillTe  Swdsa^— The  Legislature  met  on 

Patent-Office,"  lists  of  labels  and  trade-marks,  Jan.  0,  and  a^oumed  on  June  12.    The  fol- 

as  registered  each  week,  are  published.  lowing  are  among  the  acts  of  the  session: 

The  present  practice  of  the  Patent-Office  is  Providing  for  tho  appointment  cf  a  oommiMlon  to 

to  discnmmate  between  labels  and  trade-marks,  nvise  the  mining  and  vontilation  laws  in  the  bitumi- 

When  an  applicant  presents  a  device  and  asks  doob  coal  regions, 

that  it  be  registered  as  a  label,  it  is  examined,  ,,^1^,?«  *<>  *be  study  of  Dhvtiolofor  sad  hygiene  in 

and,  if  found  arbitrary  and  fknciful  in  iU  pro-  ^«  P«»>^o  f^^  ^^  ^"^y^!!!?^^  hwtitutloiM. 
■uu,  II  I.VU11U  wwii^roi/  ouu  i»uvii.ui  lu  im  |»v-  rp^  provide  for  the  bumL  etc,  of  honorably  dis- 
posed use,  such  registration  will  be  refused  it  chaiged  soldien,  sailois.  snTmarines. 
aa  being  a  trade-mark.    This  is  in  the  face  of  To  authorise  the  adnuasion  of  destitute  children  of 
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deoeosed  soldiers  or  sailon  of  the  Stste  to  the  SoldiexB'  EXFUVDirrRia. 

Orphans' Schools.  Senate $lSS,tt8  86 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  dairy  products.  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 400^  80 

To  permit  defendants  to  testilV  in  criminal  cases.        Judiciary.  ......••••.•• ?!!'!?!  ^ 

To  nrovide  for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of    j[22?  SdSXT*^  UliS  00 

natural-gas  companies.  Interest  on  k>»M;^^*.'^^^^^^* .*.'*.* .*.'." ."*.'.*.' .*.'.*.*      8a0J98T  50 

To  provide  for  the  better  government  of  cities  of    pc^miums  on  loans  vedeemed 1«6lOT5  tft 

the  first  class.  Pnr^iaalng  United  States  bonds l^BM^dlS  50 

For  the  suppression  of  lottery-gifts  by  storekeepers    Cliariuble  InstitutioDs. 809,0M  5S 

and  others  to  secure  patronage.  Beimbursement  for  osre  and  treatment  of  Indl- 

To  establish  a  State  Bowfof  Health.  «  ?5." 'fJf^^-ii.-; SS-SS 

To  punish  cop«tne«^forfhiuduientiyappj2>ristin^  pSniSuSSl".^:::::::::::;^           SoiSfS 

the  proi>erty  or  usm^  the  name  of  the  copartnership,     Huntingdon  Beformatorr lOQiOOO  00 

corporation^  or  association.  NattomuGuard 287^1170 

To  establish  a  home  for  disabled  and  indigent  sol-    Oommon  sehoois l,198«5n  19 

<UerB  and  sailors. 

Maidn^  it  a  misdemeanorfor  any  memberof  aoo-  EdncatiMt — ^The  last  report  of  the  Saperin- 

partnership,  Arm,  or  association  to  keep  ftaudulent  tendent  of  Public  InstroctioD  covers  the  year 

'T"p^v°Lt^'eSLSSSS?nf^r^SJ.ri^  or  «ding  Jono  1. 1886     The  naml^r  of  enrolled 

other  places  for  the  smoking  or  othef  use  of  opium.  P"P"8  ^^^  increased  16,11»,  making  a  total  of 

Authorizing  trust  companies  to  transact  safe-deposit  982,156.    The  increase  of  average  namber  of 

business.  pupils  in  actual  attendance  is  21,450.    The  dif- 

To  prohibit  the  manufiwture  and  sale  of  toy  deadly  terenoe  between  the  number  enrolled  and  the 

"^  sffig  to  warranties  in  Uie  applications  for  life-  °"™  J«^  ^^  attendance  is  325,080.    The  total 

insurance  policies.  number  of  teachers  is  22,864,  an  increase  of 

To  prevent  the  mutiUtion,  etc.^  of  books,  etc,  in  400.    There  has  been  a  decrease  of  88  in  the 

public  libraries,  museums,  or  gbllenes.  number  of  male  teachers  and  an  increase  of 

To  protect  iu,  gas,  ind  water  wells,  tanks,  pipes,  average  monthly  salary  for  males  w  W^-Ol,  and 

and  machineiy  connected  therewith.  for  females  $80.08.    There  were  482  new  build- 

Belating  to  marria^  licenses,  providing  for  offloers  ings  reported, 

therein  indioited  to  issue  licenses.         ,   ^   .  .  ,  AflwneBt  Of  Pfoperty.— The  number  of  taxa- 

tio^nt^^tht  i'tStl^^^L^^  J^^^^  bles  in  1884  wa.  1  267  767 ;  value  of  taxable 

To  prohibit  the  creation  of  irredeemable  ground-  r©al  estate,  $1,668,562,940;  value  of  household 

rents.  furniture,  including  gold  and  silver  plate  (ex- 

To  prevent  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  and  ceeding  $800),  $2,292,855 ;  money  at  interest, 

about  wal-mines  and  the  manufactories  thereof.  including    bonds,    stocks,    etc.,    $26,874,186; 

Belating  to  bitummous-coal  mmes,  and  the  lives,     i  ^ ,^„  ^°j  «,«l««^.«.^-  *u.,«  „^^L,  ^\a   akk  A€ukl 

health,  a£d  welfare  of  employes  therefn ;  the  same  ai  ^^T^  «id  mules  over  four  years  old,  465,499; 

to  anthracite  mines.  value  of  same,  $24,242,168 ;  neat  cattle  over 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  and  the  trofiflc  in  four  years  old,  697.881 ;  value  of  same,  $11,- 

impure  milk  in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes.  687,682 ;  money  at  interest  taxable  at  the  rate 

The  Governor  vetoed  numerous  measures,  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar.  $116,838,184; 
among  them  acts  reapportioning  the  State  for  value  of  property  taxable  for  State  purposes 
legislative  and  congressional  purposes.  J;  ^  tb«  '»*«  o^  ^o"'  ^^^^  ^^  the  dollar,  $14,- 
Donald  Cameron,  Republican,  was  re-elected  488,141 ;  value  of  pleasure-carriages  and  bug- 
United  States  Senator.  The  new  marriage  law  gi®8i  $4,548,998 ;  valuation  of  salaries,  emolu- 
requires  a  license  as  a  prerequisite.  Formerly  ments  of  office,  posts  of  profit,  trades,  occnpa- 
no  license  was  necessary.  The  law  relating  to  tions,  and  professions,  $77,869,261 ;  value  of 
city  government  increases  the  power  of  the  *^1  property  taxable  for  county  purposes  (Phil- 
mayor,  adelphia  wanting),  $1,214,407,990;  aggregate 

FliiaDCW.— The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  amount  of  State  tax  assessed,  $611,526.56 ;  of 

Nov.  28,  1884,  was  $2,117,585.11;    receipts  county  tax,  $15;644,629.27 ;  of  county  debt, 

during  the  following  year,  $8,179,714.28 ;  totd,  $72,964,710.24  (PhUadelphia,  $66,889,899.74). 

$10,297,299.89 ;   expenditures,  $8,613,267.68 ;  The  taxable  value  of  real  estate  in  Philadelphia 

balance  Nov.   80,   1886,   $1,784,041.86.    The  was  $673,728,105;  in  Allegheny  County,  $195,- 

following  were  the  chief  items  of  receipt  and  608,480.    The  census  (1880)  valuation  offartM 

expenditure :  ahne  is  much  higher  in  almost  every  county 

RECEixn^.  than  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  estate  taxa- 

Tax  on  oorporstioii  stock  and  limited  partner-  ble  in  the  couuty  as  returned  by  the  county 

ship $2,087,618  29  commissioners.    Similar  inequalities  exist  in 

TSrnGSSr-.'S*':'''"!^"'^:     •:•;•     KIS  other  items  of  property.    It  is  donbtfnl  if  the 

Tax  on  loans 65&,828  61  real  estate  on  the  average  is  assessed  at  more 

iSlSSSX'lirn.-^.i;::::::::::::::::   Sffll?  **'SS.^*'r'"'iH..  „n.„w  „f  o„r™,r*H«„, 

Tax  on  ooiiatorai  inberitaaces 797,869  88  Mallroads,  cte. — The  number  Of  Corporations 

Foreign  Insurance  oompaniea 807,208  89  embraced  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

&ho?i7ce-,^^                                   K  71  I'^tenial  Affairs  for  1884  is  806,  classified  as  fol- 

RetfliiersMioenses 458,428  66  lows :  Steam  railroads,  228;  passenger  rafl- 

Oommatation  of  tonnage-  tax. 460,000  00  phones,  4 ;  anu  comoinea  teiegrapo  ana  tele- 
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pbone,  4.  The  ag^egftte  length  of  all  traoks 
in  PennaylTania  is  1 2, 766  miles.  T  went y-se ven 
oompanies  reported  the  length  of  their  lines 
without  giving  any  trackage  in  the  State.  Most 
of  ^hese  are  new  enterprises,  with  roads  in 
varioos  stages  of  progress,  while  others  are  old 
enterprises  that  have  never  made  mach  head- 
way, bnt  whose  projectors  seem  indisposed  to 
abandon  them.  The  company  reports  show 
$726,822,649.79  of  capital  stock  paid  in  at  the 
close  of  1884,  an  increase  of  $82,288,996.69, 
compared  with  1888.  Fanded  and  nnfnnded 
debt,  $776,488,674.42,  an  increase  of  $61,926,- 
088.49.  The  total  of  stock  and  debt  reported 
is  $1,601,761,224.21.  The  cost  of  roads  and 
equipment,  as  reported,  is  $976,818,784.86,  or 
$626,447,489.86  less  than  the  stock  and  debt 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
passengers  and  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
freight. 

State  lulttdloai.— The  institutions  that  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  State  consist  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary, the  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, five  hospitals  for  the  insane,  viz.: 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Elarrisburg,  the  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Dixmont,  Alle* 
ghenv  County  (not  strictly  a  State  institution), 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Danville,  the 
Northwestern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  War- 
ren, the  Southeastern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Norristown ;  the  Pennsylvania  Reform 
School  at  Morganza,  Washington  Oounty,  and 
the  Hospital  for  Injured  Persons  of  the  An- 
thracite Goal  Region  at  Ashland,  Schuylkill 
Oounty.  There  are  several  institutions  not 
under  State  control,  for  the  care  and  support 
of  the  defective  and  delinquent  classes,  in 
which  State  aid  is  extended  to  the  indigent 
dass.  The  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Feeble-minded  Ohildren,  and  the 
House  of  Refuge,  at  Philadelphia,  are  included 
in  this  class. 

Chtelial  StattatlCB. — An  analysis  of  the  returns 
of  prothonotaries  or  clerks  of  criminal  courts 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1884,  shovi's  the 
criminal  proceedings  of  grand  Juries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  and  court  ph>- 
oeedings  have  increased,  thus : 


1S88. 

4  Otfb  M 

pROOKXDnfas. 

1884* 

Obahd  Jumr : 
Penont  charged  with  oriniA.. . • 
BUb  takl  befttra  grand  toxy .... 

Bills  returned  at  tme  DilU 

Bills retamed Ignored...  ..... 

Covkt: 
BUla  triad 

17,S8S 

1S^5 

10,480 

8^ 

T.864 

8360 

1,196 

2.948 

|ST7,676 

18.S90 

14,868 

11.480 

8«668 

8,fiS5 

Aflqnittals  . .   ...... 

0,008 

CooTlctlons 

Holle  profMoles. 

Pleaded  gaUky  to  Indictment.. 
Beoognlaooes  fiyrfetted 

8.885 

1,I»0 

8^1 

|«7,660 

iMiM. — ^The  number  of  insane  confined  in 
institutions  of  all  classes  in  Pennsylvania,  Sept. 
80,  1884,  was  5,874  (2,688  males  and  2,691 
females),  of  whom  8,881  were  native-born, 
1,048  forei^-bom,  and  96  of  unknown  birth ; 


1,082  were  private  patients  and  4,842  indigent; 
557  curable  and  4,817  incurable;  89  were  in* 
sane  convicts  and  259  criminal  insane. 

The  number  of  criminals  of  all  classes  in 
confinement  on  Sept.  80, 1884,  was  5,289,  being 
an  increase  of  855,  or  7*20  per  cent.,  on  the 
number  in  confinement  at  the  corresponding 
date  of  the  previous  year. 

The  system  of  labor  in  the  penitentiaries  is 
entirely  on  State  account.  Contract  labor  was 
abolished  by  an  act  of  the  Legishiture,  June  18, 
1888. 

Pstr  EeHdl— There  are  68  almshouses  in  the 
State,  84  of  which  are  county  institutions,  and 
29  are  local  or  district  almshouses.  The  ag- 
gregate  of  inmates  of  all  classes  in  these  insti- 
tutions (excluding  the  insane  in  Blockley  Alms- 
house, Philadelphia),  on  Oct  1,  1888,  was  8,- 
980.  To  these  were  added  during  the  year 
18,527,  making  a  population  of  22,457.  There 
were  discharged  during  the  year  18,162,  leav- 
ing, Sept.  80,  1884,  9,295.  The  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  during  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80,  1884,  was  18,980.  The 
summary  of  the  ^'Unfortunate  and  Indigent 
Glasses  "  does  not  include  the  vagrants  assisted 
in  almshouses,  or  by  ont-door  relief.  The 
total  number  relieved  during  the  year  was 
48,057. 

PsttlciL — ^The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  in  July,  and  nominated  for  Treasurer  Mat- 
thew S.  Quay.  The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  August,  and  made  Conrad 
B.  Day  its  nominee.  The  candidate  of  the 
Prohibitionists  was  Ban*  Spangler ;  of  the 
Oreenbackers,  W.  D.  Whitney.  On  Nov.  8, 
Quay  was  elected,  the  vote  being  as  follows : 
Quay,  824,694;  Day,  281,178;  Spangler,  15.- 
047;  Whitney,  2,788;  scattering,  886;  total, 
624,588. 

Htalig  Acddmt— In  December,  a  mine  at 
Nanticoke  became  fiooded  with  water,  which 
cut  off  a  large  number  of  miners  from  escape. 
Every  effort,  was  made  for  days  to  rescue  them 
alive,  but  without  success. 

PMIaMpUa  StatMta.— The  City  Comptroller's 
report  for  1885  shows  that  the  receipts  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  were  $14,129,756.16; 
expenditures,  $14,298,418.85.  The  increase 
of  revenue  over  1884  was  $448,951.80.  The 
cost  of  the  city  departments,  exclusive  of  the 
public  buildings,  was  $8,647,755.90.  The 
amount  actually  collected  in  1885  was  $10,- 
059,108.72,  which  exceeds  the  estimate  $487,- 
490.89,  the  tax  rate  being  $1.85  on  $100.  The 
revenue,  other  than  current  taxes,  was  $4,070,- 
652.44.  The  average  for  the  past  five  years 
was  $4,669,700.50,  showing  a  decrease  of 
$599,048.06. 

The  Collector  of  the  Port  has  prepared  a 
statement  showing  the  imports  received  in  the 
dty  during  1885,  and  places  their  value  as 
foUows:  Articles  admitted  free,  $5,586,797; 
dutiable,  $27,778,445;  in  American  vessels, 
$9,244,287;  in  foreign  vessels,  $24,120,955; 
total,  $88,865,242. 
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PEISIAy  an  empire  in  Asia.  The  Govern-  panied  with  encroachmento  npon  Ehoraattny 
ment  is  an  absolnte  monarchy,  baaed  on  the  against  which  the  Shah  protested  ineffeotnallj. 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  resembling  in  oonstitn-  l^e  Russian  telegraph  line  from  Askabad  to 
tion  that  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Shah,  SanUchs  trayerses  Persian  territory  for  a  Con- 
or Emperor,  claims  absolute  obedience  as  the  siderable  distance.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Prophet.  The  country  is  di-  Ueri  Rud,  between  Sarakha  and  Zuifikar,  the 
Tided  into  thirty-four  provinces,  under  thirteen  Russians  established  military  posts  in  accord- 
governors,  mostly  princes  of  the  royal  family,  anoe  with  a  convention  wrung  from  the  Shah, 
The  towns  and  villages  elect  their  own  magis-  which  were  not  afterward  vacated  when  the 
trates.  The  reigiiing  Shah  is  Nassr-ed-Din,  specific  occasion  for  occupying  those  points 
bom  July  17,  1881,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  removed  by  the  settlement  of  the  A%han 
Shah  Mohammed,  Sept.  10, 1848.  boundary  dispute. 

Area  &U  Pspalatiaik— The  area  is  about  610,-  PEBD,  a  republic  in  South  America.    (For 

000  square  mOes.     The  population  is  about  details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc.,  see 

10,000,000,  including  2,600,000  nomads.    The  ^'  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1888.) 

largest  city  is  Tabreez,  with  about  800,000  in-  Camaf  fa — ^The  provisional  President  and 

habitants;   the  next  in  size  is  Teheran,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  till  the  presidential  elec- 

capital,  with  about  200,000.  tion  in  March,  1886,  is  Dr.  Eusebio  Sanc*hez,  and 

Cswifft — ^The  foreign  trade  is  estunated  at  under  his  government  the  chief  portfolios  were 
about  $5,000,000  of  imports  and  68,000,000  distributed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Conn- 
of  exports.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  cil  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs, 
goods,  glass,  paper,  iron,  and  copper  manufaot-  Seflor  Arenas;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sefior  To- 
ures,  sugar,  and  tea ;  the  leading  exports  are  var ;  Minister  of  War,  Seller  Manuel  Velarde ; 
silk,  tobacco,  skins,  rugs,  opium,  gums,  wool.  Minister  of  Finance,  Sefior  Correa  y  Santiago, 
dates,  cereals,  and  rice.  The  commercial  in-  The  United  States  Minister  at  Lima  is  Charles 
tercourse  is  with  England,  Russia,  France,  W.  Buck;  the  Minister  Resident  at  Washing- 
Germany,  and  Italy.  There  has  been  an  indi-  ton  is  Sefior  J.  F.  Elmore ;  and  the  Consul  at 
rect  trade  in  American  stoves,  clocks,  cigar-  New  York  is  J.  C.  Tracy, 
ettes,  canned  goods,  toys,  and  sewing-machines.  Atbj* — The  Peruvian  army  is  made  up  most- 
Recently  clocks  and  cigarettes  have  been  im-  ly  of  Indians  and  cholos.  It  seems  to  be  of 
ported  directly  from  the  United  States.  Per-  little  interest  to  the  Indian  on  which  side  he 
sian  opium  is  imported  indirectly  into  the  Unit-  fights,  for  he  knows  nothing  about  the  politi- 
ed  States,  and  embroideries  and  Me^d-brae  cal  troubles  of  the  country,  and  serves  any 
have  recently  been  sent  direotly  to  New  York,  commander  that  happens  to  capture  him. 
Although  commerce  in  general  is  falling  off,  Havy* — ^In  July  the  *' Santiago,"  which  had 
and  several  of  the  old  industrial  arts  have  be-  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Government  for 
come  extinct,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  use  as  a  transport,  was  renamed  the  ''  Peru,^ 
late  years  in  the  production  of  opium  and  cot-  and  received  her  crew.  During  the  same 
ton  and  in  the  manu&cture  of  carpets.  month  the  new  Peruvian  gunboats  '*  Socra- 

Flnaaccs. — The  receipts  of  the  Shah^s  treas-  tes"  and  ^*  Diogenes,"  built  in  England,  left 

ury  amount  to  $10,200,000  in  money  and  |1,-  for  Oallao. 

600,000  in  produce.  The  expenses  are  about  PnCistaattflik — ^Although  the  English  Prot- 
$11,200,000,  of  which  $4,400,000  are  devoted  estant  church  attached  to  the  British  lega- 
to tne  army,  $2,260,000  to  the  royal  court,  and  tion  at  Lima  has  since  1874  lost  its  exclusive 
$1,260,000  to  religion.  character,  the  number  of  Protestants  has  in- 

Hs  Btyal  SMMMisB*  —  The  question  of  the  creased  so  much  that  it  proves  too  small  to 
succession  to  the  throne  is  an  anxious  and  db-  seat  all  those  desirous  of  attending,  and  in 
quieting  subject  in  Persia.  The  Shah  is  said  September  a  plot  of  ground  was  purchased 
to  have  entertained  the  conception  of  appoint-  for  £1,700,  while  the  new  church  to  be  erect- 
ing the  Zil-es-Sultan  the  heir-apparent,  be-  ed  on  it  will  cost  £2,000  more, 
cause  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  who fiilfillstheconditions  Events  of  1886. — The  Government  has  been 
of  the  family  law  (being  the  son  of  a  princess,  beset  with  interminable  difficulties  of  the  most 
while  the  eldest  son  is  not),  has  shovm  him-  serious  kind,  the  cotmtry  being  impoverished 
self  deficient  in  strength  of  character  and  ad~  by  a  long  and  disastrous  war.  The  rebel  chief 
ministrative  ability,  and  has  fallen  under  the  C&ceres  persisted  in  continuing  in  arms  against 
infinence  of  the  raollahs.  The  Zil-es-Snltan  the  constitutional  authorities,  and  keeping  up  a 
has  established  complete  order  in  the  southern  sort  of  ambulant  government  of  his  own,  re- 
provinces,  so  tliat  the  local  industries  have  re-  cruiting  his  army  among  the  adventurers  from 
vived  and  prosperity  has  succeeded  decay.  He  the  late  war  and  the  Indian  population.  Hence 
has  organized  the  only  efficient  army  in  Per-  arose  a  series  of  operations  in  which  victory 
sia,  and  in  wealth  and  power  he  stands  next  to  alternated  between  his  forces  and  the^  Gov- 
the  Shah.  This  energetic  prince  is  the  general  emment  troops,  C4ceres  always  succeeding  in 
choice  of  the  people  for  the  throne  when  it  making  good  his  personal  safety,  even  after  the 
shall  become  vacant.  most  crushing  defeats,  and  invariably  turning 

EiflBlaa  fitcreodUMits. — The  advance  of  the  up  again  with  a  new  band  of  followers.    The 

Russians  to  the  Afghan  frontier  was  accom-  worst  defeat  he  su£Fered  was  at  the  battle  of 
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Jfti^A  ID  November,  yet,  altbongh  his  anny  commiBsion  ezpressed  itself  to  the  following 

wae  dispersed,  he  himself  escaped.  effect  : 

Another  independent  chief  of  rebels,  Dr.  The  people  privately  talk  of  annezation  to  the 
Paga,  caused  the  Government  a  great  deal  of  United  states,  the  newvpapen  openly  advocate  a  pro- 
trouble  in  the  northern  provinoes  early  in  the  toctoiate  over  Peru  by  our  Government  aa  the  beat 

year,  bnt  was  canght  in  March  and  shot    In  "'^•5^'^  ^*5"^  ^f^'!^^  ™^^  ""^^^  ¥5" 

V     '  vMi,  **•»  ^/.Ki^ui.  .u  a»mvu  tMMA^A  ""vito     4L«  gwgtiona  have  been  advanced  in  the  same  Bpint.    Our 

June,  OAceres  even  threatened  Lima  with  8,000  Sommeroe  with  thia  country  has  dwindledT  to  abnoat 

men,  and  peace  overtures  were  made  him  of  nothing  in  comparison  with  its  former  magnitude, 

the  most  liberal  and  equitable  kind ;  bnt  in  the  Thia  ia  acoountea  for  bv  the  enormous  decrease  in  the 

mean  time  Oioeres  attacked  the  Government  puwhasing  power  of  Peru,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 

troops  at  Jania  on  July  4,  with  heavy  losses  "^T^^t  TCi  ^.'^UriJl  riXU\^ 

on  both  sides,  but  no  result.     An  armistice  en-  ragulates  itsft«i^t  tariflsso  as  to  direct  trade  to  Eng- 

sued,  and  Giceres  took  the  peace  propositions  land.   It  ia  the  opinion  of  every  merchant  in  Pern,  and 

into  consideration,  but  before  the  month  came  ^f'^^  membera  of  ^e  Government,  that  these  condir 

to  a  close  he  .pomed  them.    On  Aug  15  CA-  SSXa'^y  S^'3Jlr5!.^'S.ol4^^ 

oeres  defeated  the  OoTOmment  troops  at  Oanta,  ^^  thowi  of  the  United  States.   It  U  sidd  to  be  cheap- 

and  Lima  was  again  menaced.    Being  short  of  er  to  diip  gooda  from  Mew  York  b7  way  of  Liverpool 

provinons,  O&cerea,  thongb  bat  sixty  miles  and  HambmiK  around  the  Horn  to  Callao  than  by  way 

from  Lima,   was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  <rf  the  lMhmB»j^hUettoD..Mnger  pays  $876,  Ameri- 

Tarma,  and  there  he  h^  of  a  revolt  of  part  ^j^'^  ^°'  t«nsportat.on  irom  ]S.w  forit  to  Val- 

of  his  garrison  at  Arequipa,  and  a  portion  ,ta,„^The  total  income  of  Peru  daring 

of  his  army  was  sunaltaneonsly  repelled  at  laaT^^  *<r  <vu)  tv\n.r^A^i^  i  i  ook  TkIIS 

Oaiamaroa.     Oioeree  gathered  his  &w»  at  1884  waa  $7,000,000,  and  on  Jan,  1, 1886,  thwe 

f^.       yir    '-^■^'    .  '^Try'C^  ,     »«««ot  «•  ,emained  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  18.000. 

Jaaia  and  Haanouyo,  in  October,  for  a  decisiTO  m„;A' ,  ^rK*.  «„-  i^-...  XTaXIH  ^.Z^TzI^a 

straggle,  and  on  Nov.  20  oocuried  the  battie  ?*i*?*' vl*i?„°**'  '~"  ^  ^^  contracted 

*"  ^%^t  tA"^^^  °*??t  "^^  '^r  "?!.?'  oXril  16  Congress  passed  a  law  reducing 

w^  dil^~  completely  that  the  rebels  ^^^j,  ^  mortgage!  to  60  per  cent,  of  thS? 

«iW— OoDgress  met  on  March  1,  and  in-  ^'^„  ^'^'"^  *"  ^^^  ®'  *«  depreciation  in 

definitely  prolonged  the  fall  power  at  action  P'Er'^  currency.                     .  ,  ^    .^      ,  .u 

giTen  to  President  Igledas  tweWe  months  be-  ^^^  ^P*rJ*!f  ^^  finanoid  straits  of  the 

tore.    After  the  batfle  of  Janja,Cicere8raUied  Government  had  become  terrible ;  harbor  and 

a  foroe  and  toolc  Ohida  by  satirise  on  Novem-  "^^"^  monopolies  had  been  bartered  aw^ 

her  38.    He  had,  at  the  Wme  time,  after  his  '?'/,**"  ^  come,  and  the  money  obtained 

retreat  across  the  river  Huaripamp^ complete-  therefrom  was  spent,  together  with  the  funds 

ly  circumvented  the  Government  teoops  by  cut-  accruing  from  the  guano  claim, 

ting  off  the  eipeditionary  force.    On  Nov.  80  J^^,  °?*»°^  *^«|!f.»'"y  '^^P^  *«  pavment 

he  threatened  lima,  and  the  next  day  began  *»'  '^'^  »?  JP""'"  fonobonaries  and  em- 

operations  within  the  waUs  of  the  city.    Ptisi-  P'oy*«»  ««»P*  "»«  «™/ ««»<>  ^^7'  ^7  *"- 

d^t  Iglesias  and  his  troops  made  a  stand  in  ^"""^  ''«"'  <>^o^J^^  tjfde,  even  the  retad 

its  center,  where  fighting  continued  till  noon,  *"^?;  *"  ^^P^'^  fo'  *»»«  *«"»  of  cash  and 

Dec.  2,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  invader  ^^t!^    /^.m-      n                i.  •       :»  r\  ^  **i 

had  b^n  victorious,  and  through  the  good  of-  .  ^he  Ohdwn  Government  issued,  Oct.  81,  a 

fices  of  the  diplomatio  corps  thi  basis  SfsTset-  i^^^  directing  the  Tr^nry  Department  at 

tiement  was  promptly  amVed  at,  Iglesias  and  Santiago  to  pay  to  the  Pernvian  Government 

Cioeres  both  agreeii^  to  renouic*  executive  f  100'<>0«.  ^]^  >»  share  in  the  proceeds  of 

DOwer     The  ooDosinS forces  were  disbanded  *"*  goanosale.     Furthermore,  Ohih  declared 

a  provisional  PrJaideiit  andOabinet  w(^  ap^  *?  *•"«  Pernvian  bondholders  in  Europe  that 

pointed,  and  a  decree  was  issued  for  general  *«  ""  "l"**  '!*"'"8  to  come  to  an  equitable 

eleotiodsonthe  second  Sundayof  March,  1886,  arrangement  wiA  them. 

Congress  to  be  opened  on  May  80.  Congress  modified  notably  the  appraisement 

iiriea.  TWatlM.-On  April  11  the  Secretary  ^•'»«  of  some  articles  of  merchandise  in  the 

notice  that  the  two  treaties  of  1870  between  w  ut^?  ui  mqm. 


the  United  States  and  Peru  would  terminate  , . ,  D^pm 

by  notice  from  the  latter,  on  March  81,  1886.  abticlbs.  ^KSHT^    •^•^•' 

They  are  known  respectively  as  the  treaty  of  '^  ^*~ 

friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  signed 


Sept.  6,  1870,  and  the  extradition  treaty  of  T!^^'*^^^^:-':c\u'  ••  i*  ^ 

Sept  12, 1870!  'ISSSS."!":?*^'*'*."^  soo  to 

He  kmedum  CeaMlHliMni — ^The  commission  Commoa  wap,  net,  the  kiioip' ....  ss  to 

appointed  by  the  President  to  visit  the  South  gjJJ  £  SS'thJliSr" ::::::::  on  to 
American  countries,  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
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meroe  of  the  United  States,  reported  to  the  De-  On  other  articles  the  hitherto  adopted  aver- 
partment  of  State,  under  date  April  25,  the  re-  age  appnusement  value  was  taken  as  a  baida, 
snlt  of  its  observations  while  at  Lima.    The    and  the  duty  raised  thereon  as  follows : 
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487,860 

ess  PHARMAiOY. 

^oottongoodft FroDi|5toMper^ceDt  Bastelaer,  who  was  assisted  by  Beveral  vioe- 

SSnaif"'/////// "/.'.'.v. .*!!!.'.'!!    **    25"4o     ••  presidents  from  the  different  nationa  repre- 

OnsiikaV/ *.'.*.  ".".'.!!*.*.'.'.*.'.!*..!'.".".'.    •*    80  **  40     •*  setited.    The  Congress  was  divided  into  four 

^°J!i?IiTcii?hlJ"''°~"'^^         u    OK  «  M     «  sections,  each  of  which  devoted  its  attention 

goods  ana  clotblDg. "     8o  "  00      *•  »      .jai         ^  z  t  a.     '  jv 

On  beTeragee 7 *^    M)  **  70    **  to  the  consideration  of  a  special  topic,  and  sab- 

On  drugs  and  medictaies -    80  •*  fio     -  mitted  itsdecisions  to  the  entire  bodj  for  final 

The  new  tariff  to  be  in  force  in  1 885-^86.  action.    The  principal  subjects  considered  were 

Coellcsi — In  Janaary  Sefior  A.  Saari  returned  the    international   pbarmacopOBia,  the  ednca- 

to  Lima  after  signing  a  contract  for  the  estab-  tional  requirements  of  pharmacists,  proprie- 

lishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  China  tary  artidea,  and  the  position  of  the  pfaarma- 

and  Pern,  and  the  initiation  of  a  f^tream  of  cist  in  relation  to  the  adulteration  of  foods 

immigration,  which  is  to  enable  farmers  and  and  medicines.    The  Congress  adjourned  to 

miners  to  resanie  work.    The  project  will  be  meet  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  1888.    The  thirty-third 

at  once  carried  into  effect.    The  system  of  sale  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmacen- 

is  abolished,  and  the  planters,  who  in  former  deal  Association  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

times  had  to  pay  out  $200  or  $300  to  the  la-  from  Sept  8  to  Sept.  11.    Joseph  Rol^drt,  of 

bor-contraotors,  will  now  only  have  to  pay  £15  Maryland,  was  chosen  president,  and  John  M. 

to  the  steamship  company.    The  wages  of  the  Maisch  continued  in  omce  as  permanent  see- 

laborers  are  stipulated  at  from  60  to  65  cents  retary.    Providence,  R.  I.,  was  selected  to  be 

a  day,   and  they  can  break  their  contract,  the  place  of  meeting  in  1886.    Numerous  local 

which  is  for  five  years,  at  any  moment,  by  re-  organizations  have  been  formed  during  the 

turning  £3  for  each  unelapsed  year.  year.    The  National  Retail  Druggists'  Associa- 

Camaieree.— American  trade  with  Peru  has  tion's  annual  meeting  was  also  held  at  Pitt&- 

been  as  follows :  burg  on  Sept.  7.    During  its  session  a  plan  of 

reorganization  was  adopted,  whereby  all  por- 
tions of  the  ooimtry  could  be  represented  at 
its  meetings.  Edward  A.  Sayre,  of  New  York, 
was  elected  president,  and  J.  W.  Colcord,  of 
Massachusetts,  remains  secretary.  The  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the   National   Wholesale 

PHillHA€T«  The  year's  history  in  this  art  Drug  Association  took  place  at  Philadelphia  on 
has  been  one  of  continual  progress.  The  Board  Oct  20.  Trade  interests  were  thoroughly  dia- 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Iowa  decided  cussed.  The  *^  rebate  plan,''  in  some  of  its 
early  in  the  year  to  arrange  for  a  school  of  modifications,  was  considered,  and  resolutions 
pharmacy  at  Iowa  City,  in  connection  with  affecting  certain  points  were  adopted.  M.  N. 
their  university.  The  first  annual  course  of  Kline,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  president, 
lectures  was  begun  on  Oct  28.  An  examina-  and  A.  B.  Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  secretary, 
tion  is  required  for  admission.  A  department  The  Association  ad^'oumed  to  meet  in  Minneap- 
of  pharmacy  has  been  formed  at  the  Univer-  olis.  The  **  Campion  plan,''  which  had  prom- 
sity  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  with  the  appointment  ised  so  well  during  the  early  part  of  1884^  came 
of  G.  B.  Eaufmann  as  Professor  of  rharmacy.  to  an  end  on  Feb.  11.  The  protection  ex- 
The  State  Legislature  of  Kansas  has  created  tended  to  the  retailers  by  this  plan  depended 
a  chair  of  pharmacy  at  the  State  University,  largely  upon  their  combining  together  for  the 
Lawrence.  Entrance  examinations  were  this  purpose  of  maintaining  the  prices  fixed.  Such 
year  demanded  at  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  at  a  combination  proved  impossible.  A  retailer 
Albany,  Boston,  and  New  York,  rarke,  Davis  within  the  plan  could  not  successfully  compete 
&  Co.  have  established  a  school  of  pharmacy  with,  his  neighbor,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
in  connection  with  their  manufacturing  labora-  organization,  was  in  some  way  able  to  obtain 
tory  at  Detroit.  The  course,  embracing  work  in  goods  and  sell  them  below  schedule  rates. 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  systematic  botany,  phar-  Many  of  the  jobbers  withdrew  from  the  Asso- 
macognosy,  analytic^  chemistry,  and  materia  ciation :  others  were  **  cut  off" ;  tiU  finally,  at 
medica,  was  inaugurated  Oct.  28.  A  free  course  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  voted 
of  weekly  lectures  on  pharmacy  and  allied  sub-  that  the  *^  Campion  plan  "  be  indefinitely  sus- 
jects,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kings  pended.  A  new  coupon  plan,  devised  by  Isaac 
County  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  begun  in  W.  Ives,  was  suggested  aa  a  means  for  the  pro- 
Brooklyn  during  November.  A  correspond-  tection  of  the  retailers.  It  met  with  some  ap- 
ence  school  of  pharmacy,  having  the  title  of  proval  at  first,  but  its  progress  has  not  been 
National  Institute  of  Pharmacy,  located  at  Clii-  sufficient  to  warrant  much  hope  of  its  ultimate 
oago,  was  started  early  in  the  year.  During  success.  With  the  failure  of  these  protective 
1885,  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  measures,  many  of  the  local  associations  orgui- 
were  adopted  in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  ized  for  their  maintenance  passed  away.  The 
and  Massachusetts.  New  York  Dru^ists'  Union  was  ancoeeded  by 

The  sixth  International  Pharmaceutical  Con-  the  New  York  Drug  Association,  with  W.  M. 

gress  was  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  Ang.  81  Massey  aspresident,  and  H.  M.  Schmid  aa  aeo- 

to  Sept  5.    The  presiding  officer,  under  the  retary.    Tne  "  rebate  plan  "  still  finds  favor 

patronage  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  was  D.  Van  among  the  jobbers,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
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permanent  method  of  biiBiness  between  the  tion  again  at  the  same  spots.    The  nnraber  of 

?rodaeer  and  the  jobber.     '^The  Practice  of  warm  points  is  less  than  that  of  cold  points, 

^harmacy,"  by  Joseph  P.  Remington,  of  Phila-  and  there  are  parts  of  the  skin  where  there 

delphia,  is  one  of  tne  most  important  works  are  neither ;  and  some  parts  contain  cold  bnt 

ever  published  on  the  art  of  pharmacy.     Oscar  no  warm  points,  while  uo  part  contains  warm 

Ooorse 

yalaable 

pilation  by  Hans  M.  Wilder,  which  will   be  by  exciting  the  warm  nerve  termini,  while  a 

found  osefal  to  the  pliarmaoist.     "  The  Sonth-  depression  of  temperature  creates  the  feeling 

em  Pharmacist"  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  of  cold  by  exciting  the  cold  termini.     The 

periodical  literature  of  this  subject.    The  pub-  sense  of  pressure  is  also  distributed  over  the 

fioation  of  **  The  Weekly  Drug  News,"  "  The  skin  in  its  own  special  points,  likewise  ar- 

Ohicago  Pharmacist,"  and  "The  Ephemeris,"  ranged  in  chain-like  rows  which  radiate  from 

has  been  discontinued.  particular  centers ;  and  the  localization  of  the 

PHYSIOLOGY.    The  Nenrou  SyilMi. — ^Investi-  sense  of  pressure  is  still  finer  than  that  of  tem- 

gations  have  been  made  by  several  independent  perature. 

observers  of  the  sense  of  temperature,  from  Prof.  Eulenberg,  repeating  Dr.  Ooldschnei- 

which  some  very  interesting  results  have  been  der's  earlier  experiments,  found  them  generally 

obtained.    The  measurements  of  Prof.  Eulen-  confirmed;  and,  as  a  whole,  his  conclusions,  as 

berg,  made  with  instruments  especially  de-  recited  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  and  those 

vised  for  the  purpose,  showed  the  existence  of  Dr.  Goldsohneider,  were  in  harmony, 

of  a  great  diversity  in  the  sense  in  differ-  Dr.  Blaschko  having  found,  in  the  course 

ent  parts  of  the  body.    The  sensitiveness  of  of  his  investigations  into  the  development  of 

warmth  was  highest  at  the  forehead  and  at  the  skin,  that  the  hair-roots  are  provided  with 

the  dorsal  side  of  the  last  phalanges,  where  a  rich  nerve-plexus  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

differences  of  0*2°  0.  were  distinctly  perceived,  touch-corpuscles  in  the  hands  and  feet,  was  in- 

The  least  sensitiveness  to  warmth  was  shown  diiced  to  examine  the  hairs  in  respect  of  their 

at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  side  of  the  sensibility  to  pressure.     When  he  took  a  stiff 

thigh,  at  the  epigastrium,  and  in  the  median  hair,  a  little  curved  at  the  tip,  and  stroked  the 

line  of  the  back,  where  only  differences  as  skin  with  it,  he  had  a  sensation  only  when 

large  as  from  0*9°  0.  to  1*1°  0.  were  perceived,  he  touched  a  fine  hair.     By  this  and  other 

Sensitiveness  to  cold  was  likewise  greatest  at  means  he  became  convinced  that  the  hair-pa- 

the  forehead,  and  least  at  the  epigastrium  and  pill®  possessed  a  degree  of  sensibility  which 

back ;  but  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  cold  entitled  them  to  be   placed  in  a  series  with 

did  not  always  correspond  with  that  of  sensi-  the  touch-papillsa.    While,  however,  the  touch- 

tiveness  to  heat  at  particular  parts  of  the  body,  corpuscles  had  to  be  drawn  hither  and  tbith- 

Oertain  spots  show  more  sensitiveness  to  heat,  er  over  the  object  to  be  touched,  in  the  case 

others  to  cold.    From  the  circumstance  that  of  the  touch-hairs  the  body  had  to  be  waved 

the  sense  of  temperature  is  more  developed  in  over  them.    Dr.  Blaschko  was,  therefore,  of 

the  hands  and  face,  which  are  exposed,  than  in  opinion  that  a  direct  and  an  indirect,  or  a 

those  parts  usually  covered,  the  author  infers  papillary  and  a  ciliary,  feeling  of  the  skin 

that  the  more  delicate  sense  of  temperature  is  had  to  be  distinguished.    The  first  performed 

acquired.  its  functions  at  the  unh aired  cutaneous  spots — 

Dr.  Goldschneider,  working  in  the  same  line,  the  touch-balls  of  the  hand  and  the  foot,  and 
has  found,  by  the  application  of  the  rounded  at  the  lips — by  means  of  the  touch-corpuscles, 
extremities  of  metallic  needles,  that  there  are  The  indirect  or  ciliary  sensations,  on  the  other 
a  very  large  number  of  points  or  nerve  termini  hand,  were  furnished  by  the  fine  hairs  cov- 
in the  skin  which  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and  ering  the  whole  body,  which  were,  properly, 
others  sensitive  to  warmth.  They  are  unequal-  touch-hairs.  If,  at  a  limited  spot  of  the  skin, 
ly  distributed  over  the  body,,  and  appear  to  the  fine  hairs  were  shaved  away,  the  delicate 
stand  in  a  certain  contrast  to  the  fineness  of  sensations  of  pressure  would  disappear,  and  a 
the  sense  of  touch,  being  found  more  rarely  large  hiatus  would  be  perceptible  on  waving 
whore  that  is  very  delicate.  They  appear  to  be  that  part  of  the  skin  with  the  stiff  hair,  at 
ranged  together  in  the  form  of  chains,  of  which  nothing  would  be  felt, 
which  several,  of  cold  or  of  warm  points,  as  It  has  been  understood  that  every  proposed 
the  case  may  be,  radiate  from  a  definite  center  theory  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  nerve-force 
on  the  skin.  The  chains  of  cold  points  never  roust  take  account  of  the  transmission  of  a 
coincide  with  those  of  warm  ones,  but  the  stimulus  along  the  nerve  with  undiminished 
two  sets  lie  adjacent  to  each  other.  Excite->  intensity,  and  of  the  exhaustion  of  a  nerve  by 
ment  of  any  of  these  points,  by  whatever  cause,  continued  stimulation.  Upon  the  latter  point 
produces  its  specific  sensation  of  warmth  or  the  experiments  of  Bernstein,  which  indicated 
cold,  not  pain.  The  nerve  termini  may  cease  that,  while  it  took  longer  to  exhaust  a  nerve 
to  act  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  ha-  than  to  exhaust  a  muscle,  a  nerve  may  be  ex- 
bituation  due  to  repeated  stimulations,  but,  hansted  by  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes*  te- 
after  repose,  they  come  decisively  into  opera-  tanio  stimulation,  have  usually  been  regarded 
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as  conolnsiTe.  Wedenskii,  however,  bj  ezperi-  Croptaceans  the  lnminons  propertj  appears  to 

ments  on  the  aotion  of  a  feeble  polarizing  our-  possess  the  character  of  a  secretion,  which  is 

rent  upon  the  nerve,  was  unable  to  find  any  probably  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  sys- 

evidence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  after  tern.     In  some  animals  death  occasions  the 

the  tetanic  stimulation  had  continued  for  six  manifestation  of  phosphorescence.   It  is  hence 

hours.  This  unexpected  resistance  of  the  nerve  plain  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  a 

to  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  exhaust-  complex  one. 

ing  effects  of  continued  activity  on  irritable        Herr  Aronsohn  observes,  with  reference  to 

tissues  suggested  the  question  whether  a  nor-  the  experiments  of  Herr  Sachs  and  himself 

mal  nerve-nber  can  be  tatigued  by  any  amount  respecting  a  heat -center  in  the  cerebellum, 

of  activity.    Recent  experiments  by  Prof.  H.  that  when  on  a  perfectly  definite  part  of  that 

P.  Bowditch  upon  the  nerves  of  a  cat  confirm,  organ  he  pricked  with  a  needle  so  deeply  as  to 

by  a  different  method  of  investigation,  the  touch  the  parts  lying  under  the  cortex,  he  ob- 

results  reached  by  Wedenskii,  and  give  sup-  served  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  rectum,  the 

port  to  the  theory  that  nerve-force  is  trans-  skin,  and  the  muscles,  of  from  about  l""  to  2**  O. 

mitted  by  some  sort  of  molecular  vibration.  The  prick  had  to  touch  the  corpus  striatum,  in 

after  the  manner  of  light  and  electricity.  its  mediate  part,  in  order  to  produce  the  rise 

Prof.  Manly  Miles  has  recorded  the  results  of  of  temperature.  The  increased  heat  continued 
experiments  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri-  for  about  three  hours  after  the  prick,  and  ap- 
cultural  Oollege  upon  the  unconscious  bias  in  peared  on  the  two  sides  even  when  the  wound- 
walking  of  forty-nine  students  of  the  three  ing  of  the  brain  was  only  one-sided.  Electrical 
higher  classes  in  the  institution.  Tlie  subjects  stimulation  of  the  same  limited  spot  produced 
experimented  upon  exhibited  many  variations  a  similar  result.  Experiments  on  respiration 
in  respect  to  the  relative  length  and  strength  and  determination  of  the  urea  showed  that 
of  their  right  and  left  legs,  and  the  dominance  immediately  after  the  corpus  striatum  was 
of  their  right  and  left  eyes,  as  well  as  in  right-  pricked,  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and  exhala- 
handedness  and  ambidexterity ;  but  these  dif-  tion  of  carbonic  acid  were  increased,  and  the 
ferences  did  not  appear  to  exercise  any  definite  secretion  of  urea  was  augmented, 
material  effect  on  the  bias ;  and  from  these  Spcdal  SaBn$ — The  question  of  physiological 
facts  the  observer  concludes  that  the  cause  of  pressure  in  the  eye  is  of  much  importance,  in 
the  bias  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  mechanical  view  of  the  fact  that  glaucoma  is  developed 
proportions,  or  relative  strength,  nor,  proba*  through  its  pathological  increase.  By  experi- 
bly,  in  the  dexterity,  of  the  legs.  This  bias,  he  ments  on  the  eye  of  the  living  cat,  Herr  Grttn- 
further  remarks,  'Ms  obviously  the  result  of  hagen  found  that  everything  increasing  the 
vital  activities,  involving  complex  actions  and  blood-pressure  at  the  same  time  augmented  the 
reactions  in  the  nervous  system,  which  may  be  intra-ocular  pressure,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
defined  in  general  terms,  while  the  details  of  everything  lowering  the  pressure  in  the  prov- 
the  obscure  changes  taking  place  in  the  nerv-  ince  of  the  carotid  artery  lessened  the  pressure 
ous  system  can  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye.  Stimulation  of  the 
knowledge,  be  fnlly  traced.  Moreover,  it  is  trigemini  raised  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  as 
evident  that  the  phenomena  in  question  must  did  likewise  stimulation  of  the  medulla  ob- 
be  studied  from  the  same  stand-point  as  other  longata.  The  effect  of  atropine  was  a  diminu- 
biological  processes  which  can  not  be  explained  tion  of  pressure.  A  few  later  observers  have 
or  expressed  by  purely  physical  or  chemical  yielded  like  results  for  the  influence  of  the 
conditions/'  blood-pressure,  and  deviating  results  for  the 

In  his  address  before  the  British  Association  influence  of  the  nerves  and  the  alkaloids.    Dr. 

on  the  phosphorescence  of  marine  animals,  Hdltzke,  investigating  the  effects  of  three  alka- 

Prof.  H.  G.  Mcintosh  spoke  at  some  length  of  loids,  ascertained  that  esoterine  produced  at 

the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.    In  the  Protozoa  first  a  considerable  augmentation  of  pressure, 

the  structure  of  the  minute  and  often  very  nu-  and  then  an  abatement  of  it  to  a  point  be- 

merous  creatures  which  evince  phosphores-  low  the  normal;  that  pilocarpine  produced 

cence,  shows  that  the  presence  of  a  definite  similar  but    less  pronounced  results;    while 

nervous  system  is  not  necessary  for  its  mani-  atropine  called  forth  quite  the  contrary  effects, 

festation.    The  protoplasm  of  their  body  is  in  In  the  case  of  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  hu- 

itself  safScient  for  its  production.    Here  there  mor,  which  is  still  more  directly  connected 

are  no  glands  for  the  secretion  of  laminous  with  glaucoma,  Dr.  HOltzke  found  it  to  be 

subrtances,  and  in  many  there  is  evidently  no  always  similar  to  the  pressure  in  the  anterior 

fat  which  might  undergo  slow  combustion.    In  chamber  of  the  eye. 

the  Ccelenterates  the  phenomenon  seems  to  From  some  experiments  made  to  ascertain 
stand  in  close  relation  to  nervous  processes,  the  time  occupied  by  the  act  of  accommoda- 
though  in  certain  cases  the  luminous  substance  tion  of  the  eye  in  vision,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barrett  con- 
possesses  peculiar  properties.  While  in  certain  eludes  that  the  accommodation  apparatus  acts 
annelids  there  exist  glands  which  may  effect  the  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity,  according  to 
secretion  of  a  luminous  substance,  in  some  Poly-  different  circumstances,  the  principal  of  which 
noides  the  emission  of  light  seems  to  be  due  to  are  age,  lesions  of  refraction,  practice,  individ- 
a  peculiarity  of  the  nervous  system.    In  the  ual  characteristics,  time  of  day,  and  fatigue. 
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AIbo,  that  relaxation  oooars  with  very  maoh  tactile  balls  are  more  sensitive  than  the  adjoin- 

greater  rapidity  than  actaal  accommodation ;  ing  parts. 

thnt,  with  two  eyes  of  much  the  same  refract-  Herr  Aronsohn,  studying  the  physiology  of 

ive  character,  the  accommodation  velocity  of  the  sense  of  smell,  has  found  that  the  small- 

either,  measured  separately,  is  about  the  same  est  quantities  of  clove-oil  and  bromine,  which 

as  that  of  tbe  two  acting  in  concert ;  and  that  dissolved  in  0*6  per  cent,  of  common-salt  so- 

in  the  present  state  of  biowledge  no  absolute  lutions,  he  was  yet  able  to  smell  distinctly, 

data  can  be  given  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  tallied  very  well  with  the  moet  minute  quanti- 

the  action  of  the  local  mechanism  for  any  given  ties  which  Valentin  had  found  perceptible  by 

distance.  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  air.    By  electrical 

Describing  his  experiments  on  the  depend-  stimulation  of  the  olfactory  nerve  he  had  also 
ence  of  visual  acuteness  on  light-intensity,  Dr.  been  able  to  call  forth  distinct  sensations  of 
Uhthoff  remarks  that  differences  among  the  smell  in  some  other  persons.  The  physiologi- 
eyes  examined  showed  themselves  siiecially  un-  cal  common-salt  solution  of  the  temperature 
der  weak  light-intensities,  and  that  the  mini-  of  40°  0.  had  been  previously  found  by  him 
mum  of  visual  aouteness  (one  thousandth  of  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  olfactory 
the  normal  value)  was,  in  particular  cases,  still  nerves.  Were  a  part  of  the  common  salt  re- 
observable  with  the  removal  of  the  petroleum-  placed  by  other  salts,  then,  according  to  the 
lamp  to  the  distance  of  860  metres.  The  visual  nature  of  the  salt,  different,  mostly  somewhat 
acuteness  was  further  examined  under  a  chang-  large,  quantities  of  the  salt  (osmodic  equiva- 
ing  intensity  with  red  and  blue  light.  R^  lents)  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  form  an  in- 
light,  just  as  much  as  white,  showed  with  in-  different  solution.  He  had  now  exactly  deter- 
creasing  intensity  a  very  rapid  increase  of  mined  these  osmodic  equivalents  for  a  series  of 
visual  force.  The  curve  in  the  case  of  red  salts.  Finally,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
light  was,  however,  different  from  that  in  the  there  were  special  fibers)  in  the  olfactories  for 
case  of  white  light  Under  a  blue  light  the  special  smells,  he  had  dulled  his  own  sense 
visual  sharpness  very  slowly  declined  with  in-  for  a  certain  quality  of  odors,  that,  namely,  of 
creasing  light-intensity.  salphuret  of  ammonium,  and  had  convinced 

Eollmann,  from  his  examinations  of  the  tactile  himself  that,  though  no  longer  able  to  perceive 

apparatus  of  the  foot  of  man  and  of  the  apes,  this  smell,  he  was  yet  very  well  able  to  smell 

has  reached  the  conclusion  that  remarkable  dif-  ethereal  oils. 

ferences  exist  between  the  two  in  all  the  parts  Prof.  John  B.  Hayorafb  has  described  before 
— differences,  moreover,  that  are  much  more  the  London  Physiological  Society  some  experi- 
marked  in  the  lower  forms  than  in  the  anthro-  ments  with  the  sense  of  touch,  which  were 
poid  apes.  In  the  lower  apes  (chiromyida  and  made  with  especial  reference  to  the  quality  of 
lemurs)  the  cutaneous  ridges  lie  on  a  thick  bed,  roughness.  It  is  generally  supposed  that,  al- 
and run  almost  longitudinally  to  the  nails,  from  though  the  eye  is  only  capable  of  perceiving 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  few  arches  only,  separately  some  fifteen  or  twenty  stimuli  in  a 
In  the  other  lower  apes  these  parallel  longitu-  second,  a  far  greater  number  may  be  applied 
dinal  gyri  are  only  foand  in  the  middle  of  the  to  the  ear  or  the  skin,  and  be  heard  and  felt, 
pulp  or  tips  of  the  fingers,  which  are  termed  each  by  itself.  Helmholtz  has  been  gener- 
the  tactile  balls  of  the  first  order ;  more  peri-  ally  misquoted,  and  the  statement  that  182 
pherically,  the  central  straight  fasciculi  come  to  *^  beats  "  a  second  can  be  separately  heard, 
be  surrounded  by  elliptic  and  more  circularly  continuaUy  appears  in  the  text-books.  Still 
arranged  ridges.  This  last  arrangement,  which  more  absurd  is  the  assertion  that  1,400  im- 
is  usual  in  the  lower  apes,  recurs  also  in  the  pacts  of  a  toothed  wheel  may  be  separately 
higher  anthropoid  apes  in  the  tactile  balls  of  felt.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  found  in  every  case 
the  first  order.  Certain  types — ^as  the  sinus  that  20  or  80  impacts  are  fused  together, 
obliquus,  the  stria  centralis  longitudinalia,  the  When  from  80  to  1,400  impacts  fall  upon  the 
vortex  duplicatus,  and  the  circulus — all  similar  finger-tip,  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
to  those  described  in  man,  occur  in  the  higher  *'  roughness.^'  We  know  by  the  aid  of  sight 
apes.  In  the  form  of  the  tactile  balls  of  the  that  this  5tensation  is  due  to  rapid  tactile  stim- 
second  order  (situated  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  nlation,  but  by  nothing  in  the  sensation  itself, 
at  the  base  of  the  interdigital  spaces),  and  in  Rapid  beats  produce  in  like  manner  a  rough 
those  of  the  third  order  (situated  on  the  thenar  sound,  the  cause  of  dissonance  in  music.  In  both 
and  hypothenar  eminences),  the  anthropoid  cases  the  *^  rough  **  sensation  varies  in  quality, 
apes  resemble  man  more  closely  than  the  lower  becoming  of  a  nner  roughness  with  more  rapid 
apes.  The  lines  of  these  balls  often  form  sinu-  stimulation.  This  cause  of  the  sensation  can 
ous  rings  in  man,  or  at  least  completely  closed  not  be  analyzed  any  more  than  with  a  sensation 
figures ;  but  full  circles,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  of  redness,  except  by  experiment  and  the  use 
lower  apes,  except  that  one  which  is  situated  of  the  other  senses.    Thus,  the  sensation  pro- 

J'ust  behind  the  tnallux,  have  not  been  seen  in  dnced  by  182  beats  per  second  is  recognized  as 

iim.    The  human  foot  has  but  one  tactile  ball  being  caused  by  rapid  beats  only,  because  the 

of  the  third  order,  and  that  is  situated  on  the  experimenter  has  traced  tbe  continuity  of  his 

fibular  side ;  in  most  apes  there  is  one  on  the  feelings  from  a  point  where  the  intermittent 

tibial  side  also.    In  both  man  and  apes  the  character  of  the  cause  was  evident.    The  sen- 
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sations  produced  by  1,400  impacts  of  a  toothed  renal  portal  vein  and  the  lambar  veins.  He 
TV  heel  is  bntafiner  qualjtj  of  the  ronghness  conclnded  also  that  ciroalation  through  the 
produced  bj  80.  We  can  no  more  be  said  to  glomeruli  could  be  wholly  stopped  by  ligatur- 
distinguish  1,400  impacts  upon  the  finger-tip  ing  the  renal  arteries,  and,  leiieving  that  these 
than  to  distinguish  266  vibrations  when  the  properties  of  the  organ  afforded  a  means  of 
middle  C  is  sounded  upon  the  piano,  although  determining  the  place  of  secretion  of  normal 
we  may  know  experimentally  that  exactly  that  and  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine,  he  en- 
number  of  vibrations  stimulate  the  ear.  Let  deavored  to  determine  the  constituents  which 
us  compare  this  sense  of  roughness  with  other  are  secreted  by  the  glomeridi  and  by  the  con- 
sensations.  In  sight  we  have  a  compass  of  vol uted  tubes  respectively.  Nussbaum^s  results 
less  than  one  octave,  in  hearing  about  eleven  have  been  generally  accepted ;  but  J.  G.  Ada- 
octaves.  Counting  80  as  the  lower  and  1,400  mi  recently,  in  repeating  bis  experiments,  was 
as  the  higher  number  of  impacts,  we  have  unable  to  obtain  his  results,  and  more  extended 
about  five  octaves  of  roughness.  The  utility  observations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ana- 
of  this  compass  will,  however,  depend  on  the  tdmical  basis  of  his  work  was  not  sound,  and 
smallness  of  difference  in  quality  which  it  is  his  method  was  not  suited  for  any  exact  deter- 
possible  to  distinguish.  Very  practiced  mnsi-  mination  of  the  passage  of  substances  through 
dans  are  said  to  distinguish  one  sixtieth  of  a  the  kidneys.  Mr.  Adami^s  own  experiments 
tone ;  most  persons  far  less.  The  author  ex-  on  the  nature  of  the  glomerular  activity  show 
hibited  an  instrument  intended  to  aid  in  the  that  the  arterial  supply  of  the  kidneys  may  be 
investigation  of  the  point  under  discussion,  cut  off,  and  nevertneless,  a  collateral  circula- 
upon  which  he  said  it  was  easy  to  calculate  tion  being  set  up,  a  certain  amount  of  blood- 
positions  in  which  the  fingers  will  be  stimu-  flow  will  be  going  on  through  the  glomeruli, 
lated  with  the  difference  of  any  ordinary  mu-  It  probably  takes  place  through  branches  of 
sical  interval.  the  renal  artery  running  direct  to  the  capillary 
TheClitilatarySjstear-Drs.  Henry  Sewall  and  net- work  round  the  tubules.  The  phenomena 
D.  W.  Steiner,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  such  as  can  be  fully  accounted  for  on  the 
have  made  studies  of  the  action  of  the  depress-  supposition  that  a  graduaUy  improving  circula- 
or  nerve  and  of  the  effect  of  blood-pressure  tion  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  glom- 
upon  the  heart  regarded  as  a  sensory  organ,  eruli  has  been  established.  The  dt-tails  of  tlie 
from  which  they  infer  that  we  may  regard  the  experiments  also  go  to  show  that  the  glom- 

Shysiological  relation  of  blood-pressure  to  car-  erular  epithelium  may  be  regarded  as  possess- 

iac  inhibition  in  a  threefold  light:  first,  in-  ing  powers  of  a  selective  secretory  nature; 

crease  of  arterial  pressure  directly  stimulates  that  a  diuretic  may  exert  a  direct  action  upon 

the  inhibitory  center  in  the  medulla;  second,  the  glomerular  epithelium ;  and  that  the  secre- 

the  same  condition,  by  increasing  resistance  to  tion  of  albumen  out  of  the  blood  by  the  glom- 

the  hearths  action,  excites  the  inhibitory  center  erular  epithelium  may  occur  in  normal  oondi- 

direct  through  the  depressor  nerve ;  and,  third,  tions. 

elevation  of  arterial  pressure  brought  about  by  In  experiments  on  the  connection  between 
constriction  of  the  peripheral  blood-vessels  the  coloring-matters  of  blood,  bile,  and  urine, 
lessens  the  distention  of  the  cardiac  walls,  in  C.  A.  MacMunn  has  found  that  chloroform  fur- 
which  condition  there  is  good  reason  to  be-  nishes  an  excellent  means  of  separating  the  acid 
lieve  the  local  inhibitory  apparatus  is  more  hnmatin  formed  by  the  action  of  alcohol  acidu- 
susceptible  to  infiuences  reaching  it  from  with-  Inted  with  sulphuric  acid  upon  blood,  and  de- 
ont.  They  say,  summing  up  the  main  results  scribes,  in  the  ^^  Journal  of  rhysiology,"  a  pro- 
of their  work:  "When  the  carotid  arteries  are  oes;*  by  which  he  applies  that  agent.  At  the 
simply  clamped,  there  is  not  a  very  considera-  conclusion  of  the  operation  there  is  left  as  a 
ble  rise  of  blood-pres!«ure ;  but  when  the  same  residue  a  dark-brown  pigment,  soluble  in  alco- 
operation  is  performed  after  previous  section  hoi,  ether,  chloroform,  aqueous  alkaline  soln- 
of  the  depressor  nerves,  the  rise  of  pressure  is  tions,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  insoluble 
very  much  greater,  amounting  to  from  80  to  75  in  petroleum  and  water.  If  left  alone  for  some 
per  cent,  of  the  normal  blood-pressure.  The  time,  it  dries  up  into  a  bluish-black  powder, 
fibers  of  the  depressor  nerve,  through  which  This  residue  can  be  used  for  preparing  solu- 
reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  may  be  brought  tions  showing  the  spectra  of  acid  hasmatin, 
about,  are  stimulated  at  their  peripheral  end-  alkaline  heematin,  hsemochromogen,  and  hie- 
ings  by  the  condition  produced  in  the  heart  by  mato-porphyrin,  according  to  the  solvents  and 
high  arterial  blood-pressure :  and  the  coinci-  reagents  to  which  it  is  exposed.  In  tlie  bile  of 
dent  lowering  of  intra-cardiac  pressure  prob-  the  sheep  and  ox  the  author  has  found  a  pig- 
ably  makes  the  heart  more  sensitive  to  inhib-  ment  which  he  considers  should  be  distin- 
itory  infiuences  proceeding  along  the  pneumo-  guished  from  other  pignients,  and  he  gives  it 
gastric  nerves."  the  name  of  cholohsBmatin.  In  the  snme  pa- 
Nussbaum  has  published  observations  tend-  per  in  which  these  results  are  given,  Mr.  Mac- 
ing  to  show  that  tnere  is  in  the  animals  he  ex-  Munn  describes  his  investigations  of  the  color- 
periniented  npon  a  double  supply  of  blood  to  ing-matters  in  bile  from  a  biliary  fistula  acd 
the  kidneys :  first,  by  the  renal  arteries  running  the  coloring- matters  of  feces  and  urine, 
specially  to  the  glomeruli ;  and,  second,  by  the  Prof.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  speaking  of  the  diffi- 
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oalty  of  determining  the  blood-pre&^are  in  the  tains ;  that  milk  effectlTelj  anstains  the  oon- 
capillary  yessels,  remarks  that  the  exact  state  tractilitj  of  the  ventricle ;  and  that  gelatin 
of  the  case  can  be  determined  only  under  ideal  helps  greatly  to  sustain  it,  but  is  decidedly  in- 
conditions.  In  the  current  of  an  incompressi-  ferior  to  blood.  Dr.  Ringer  also  records  the 
ble  and  inexpansible  fluid  through  a  system  of  results  of  his  experimenta  with  'Hap- water  ** 
pipes  under  a  given  propelling  force,  the  rate  (New  River,  London),  which  contains  thirty- 
of  current  is  always  in  inverse  proportion  to  eight  parts  per  million  of  organic  matter,  when 
the  cross-section,  while,  with  the  distance  of  the  substituted  for  distilled  water  in  the  ciroulat- 
propelling  force,  the  pressure  abates  at  a  rate  ing  fluid.  The  effect  was  greatly  to  increase 
proportionate  to  the  distance — L  e.,  it  sinks  the  sustaining  action  of  the  fluid.  £xperi- 
more  rapidly  in  narrow,  and  more  slowly  in  ments  made  to  ascertain  whether  this  superi- 
wide,  tubes.  In  the  middle  of  the  capillary  ority  was  due  to  the  minute  quantity  of  the 
system,  the  pressure,  according  to  known  laws,  organic  matter  contained  in  it,  or  to  inorganic 
amounts  to  half  the  initial  pressure.  In  the  constituents,  showed  that  while  circulating 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  cross-sections  of  fluid  containing  one  part  of  dried  blood  in  12.- 
only  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  are  known ;  000  will  long  sustaiu  contractility,  it  is  decia- 
the  cross-section  of  the  capillary  system  is  un-  edly  inferior  to  ** tap- water"  circulating  fluid 
known.  Under  the  ideal  conditions,  however,  containing  only  one  part  of  organic  matter  in 
this  cr<)B8-section  might  be  calculated  from  25,000.  Further  experiments  in  detail  showed 
measurable  rates  of  current.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  much  of  the  efficiency  of  ^*  tap-water  "  is 
calculated  that  the  diameter  of  the  capillary  probably  but  not  entirely  due  to  its  lime  sul- 
system  is  25  times,  and  the  whole  section  phate.  But  experiments  with  artificial  fluids 
025  times,  that  of  the  aorta.  The  curve  of  containing  calcium  sulphate  and  calciam  bicar- 
pressure  sinks  slowly  in  the  arterial  system;  bonate  failed  to  exhibit  the  positive  results 
but  in  the  capillaries,  on  account  of  the  great  afforded  by  "  tap-water." 
difference  of  pressure  required  by  the  great  Tlie  IMgMtlTe  SfBtea. — ^Prof.  Ewald  spoke  in 
resistance,  it  sinks  very  considerably,  to  sink  the  Physiological  Society  of  Berlin,  March  27, 
more  slowly  in  the  veins,  till  in  the  neighbor-  concerning  the  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in  bu- 
bood  of  the  heart  it  becomes  negative.  In  the  man  gastric  juice,  which  was  now  universally 
middle  of  the  capillary  system  the  pressure,  in  regarded  as  a  pathological  formation,  or  a 
accordance  with  this  view,  was  equal  to  half  product  of  fermenting  processes  which  did  not 
the  pressure  in  the  ventricle.  Should  the  ar-  obtain  under  normal  conditions.  In  oonform- 
teries  become  narrower  by  contraction  of  their  ity  with  this  opinion  he  had,  in  a  former  paper, 
smooth  muscle  •  fibers,  the  point  where  the  clearly  demonstrated  the  absence  of  lactic  acid, 
pressure  was  equal  to  half  the  hearths  pressure  even  after  milk  had  been  taken.  On  the  other 
would  shift  nearer  to  the  arterial  system ;  if,  hand,  he  had  regularly  found  hydrochloric 
on  the  other  hand,  contractions  or  obstructions  acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  From  more  recent 
occurred  in  the  veins,  that  point  would  come  experiments  which  he  had  had  opportunity 
closer  to  the  venous  system.  to  make  in  oases  of  hysteric  vomiting,  he 
Various  opinions  have  been  arrived  at  by  inferred  that  lactic  acid  occurred  normfdly  in 
different  observers  concerning  the  influence  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  namely,  in  the 
the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood  upon  the  first  period  of  digestion.  It  was,  however,  in 
contractility  of  the  ventricle,  and  as  to  whether  his  opinion,  no  normal  constituent  of  the  gas- 
the  heart  can  feed  on  its  own  tissues.  Dr.  S.  trie  juice,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  and  meat 
Ringer  declares  that,  from  experiments  which  diet,  originated  in  the  camo-lactio  acid  ob- 
he  has  made  upon  the  effects  of  different  salts  tained  from  the  meat,  and,  in  the  case  of  white 
on  the  period  of  contractility,  he  is  "  driven  bread  being  taken,  from  the  fermentation  of 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  most  probably  the  starch.  With  reference  to  the  ultimate 
stored  up  in  the  muscular  tissue  material  to  uses  of  lactic  acid,  the  speaker  agreed  with 
carry  on  contractions ;  that  this  material  can  Prof.  Maly,  that  it  was  employed  toward  the 
not  be  washed  out  by  a  fluid  circulating  through  formation  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  after- 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  amount  ward  appearing  in  the  gastric  juice, 
of  the  stored-up  material  varies  with  the  time  **  The  Lancet "  calls  attention  to  some  phys- 
of  year  and  the  condition  of  the  frog."  From  iolo^dcal  facts  in  relation  to  drinking  as  of 
other  experiments  he  believes  he  can  show  much  importance,  because  they  concern  the 
that  blood  or  serum  is  quite  inadequate  to  promotion  of  health.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that 
maintain  the  hearts  contractility  unaided  by  there  should  be  constantly  passing  throagh  the 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  lime  and  potaa-  organism  a  flushing,  as  it  were,  of  fluid,  to 
slum  salts,  in  addition  to  sodium  chloriae  and  hold  in  solution  and  wash  away  the  products 
an  alkaline  sodium  salt ;  but  that,  when  the  cir-  of  disassimilation  and  waste.  As  fully  three 
culating  fluid  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  quarters  of  the  entire  organism  are  normally 
these  salts,  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood,  composed  of  fluid,  there  is  evidently  great  need 
fresh  or  dried,  serum,  or  milk,  is  sufficient  to  of  a  copious  supply  of  it.  If  there  be  not  suffi- 
austain  contractility  for  many  hours.  He  has  oient  endosmose,  the  exosmose  must  be  re- 
found  that  the  effect  of  blood  added  to  circu-  stricted,  and  effete  matters,  soluble  in  tbem- 
lating  fluid  is  not  dependent  on  the  fats  it  con-  selves,  but  not  dissolved  because  of  the  defi- 
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oienoy  of  the  fluid  available,  will  be  retained,  two  hoars,  with  occasional  stirring.    The  re- 

Thns  nric  add  requires  some  eight  thousand  suits  of  the  experiments,  which  the  authors 

times  its  bulk  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  have  represented  in  elaborately  detailed  ta- 

the  blood  to  hold  it  in  solution;  and  if  it  bles,  show  that  the  average  digestibility  of 

be  not  dissolved  it  speedily  crystallizes,  with  fish-flesh  is  far  below  that  of  beef  similarly 

disastrous  consequences  in  the  shape  of  dis-  cooked.    lu  but  two  instances,  in  the  oases  of 

ease.    Not  less  than  three  and  a  half  pmts  shad  and  of  lake  white-fish,  does  the  digesti- 

of  fiuid  should  be  consumed  by  any  person  bility  of  fish-flesh  approach  that  of  beef,  though, 

every  twenty -four  hours,  and,  when  the  body  from  the  average  of  the  experiments,  several 

is  bulky,  four  or  even  five  pints  should  be  the  fish  are  as  easily  digestible  as  mutton,  lamb, 

average.     The  fiuid  should  be  chiefly  either  and  chicken.    Fish  with  white  flesh  appear  to 

pure  water  or  water  in  which  the  simplest  be  more  easy  of  digestion  than  those  with  more 

extracts  are  held  in  solution.     Fluid  heavily  or  less  red  flesh.    The  difference  between  the 

charged  with  solid  matter  can  not  fairly  be  ex-  digestibility  of  the  light  and  dark  meat  of  the 

pected  so  entirely  to  rid  itself  of  this  burden  in  same  fifih  is  somewhat  striking.     A  similar 

the  process  of  digestion  and  absorption  as  to  difference,  though  very  much  smaller,  is  to  be 

be  available  for  solvent  purposes  generally.  An-  noticed  between  the  light  and  dark  flesh  of  the 

other  urgent  reason  for  drinking  freely  of  bland  chicken.    This  difference  in  digestibility  is  in 

fluids  is  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  diluents —  part  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  amount  of  fat 

something  slightly  different  from  mere  solu-  present,  but  not  always,  for  the  flesh  of  fresh 

tion.    Many  of  the  solids  of  the  tissue  waste  cod  contains  but  little  fat,  yet  it  was  one  of  tlie 

are  of  a  nature  to  irritate  and  even  disorganize  most  indigestible  of  the  white  fish  experiment- 

the  kidney  if  they  be  brought  to  that  organ  for  ed  with.    These  results  agree,  generally,  with 

excretion  in  too  concentrated  a  form.    There  those  obtained  by  Pavy  horn  similar  experi- 

is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  kidneys  are  ments. 

liable  to  suffer  from  overwork  if  the  specific       The  dandilar  8yfilMk~In  a  discussion  in  the 

excreting  power  of  their  cells  be  not  too  neavi-  Physiological  Society  of  Berlin  on  the  functions 

ly  taxed.   If  only  the  products  of  disassimilation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  Prof.  Fritsch  oontro- 

be  diluted,  so  that  they  can  be  passed  through  verted  the  hypothesis  of  Herr  Una  and  others, 

the  kidney  by  the  simple  process  of  exosmosis,  that  these  glands  served  only  to  lubricate  the 

the  organ  will  discharge  its  function  without  hairs,  while  the  globiform  glands,  commonly 

injury  or  exhaustion.    As  a  matter  of  fact  and  called  the  sudoriparous  glands,  lubricate  the 

experience,  those  who  drink  innocuous  and  skin  and  induce  the  formation  of  subcutaneous 

unstimulatiDg  fluids  freely  do  not  suffer  from  fat,  and  that  the  perspiration  is  discharged  into 

kidney  trouble.  the  sweat-pores,  or,  rather,  into  the  extreme 

The  fact  that  the  woody  fiber  which  is  con-  ends  of  the  straight  canals  into  which  the  sweat 

sumed  in  large  amounts  by  herhivorons  ani-  finds  its  way  out  from   intercellular  spaces 

mals  is  digested  to  a  considerable  extent,  long  through  the  stomata.     He  was  sustained,  in 

suspected,  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  general  by  Prof.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Prof.  Wal- 

the  researches  of  Hofmeister  and  Tappeiner.  deyer.  Dr.  Gad,  and  Dr.  Lassar,  who  maintained 

Hofmeister  showed  that  digestion  of  cellulose  that  all  known  observations  and  experiments 

took  place  in  the  rumen  of  the  sheep ;  also  were  to  the  contrary  of  this  hypothesis,  and  in 

that  the  fluid  from  the  rumen  of  a  freshly  killed  favor  of  the  view  that  the  sebaceous  glands 

sheep  and  the  mixed  saliva  had  this  power,  provide  fat  for  the  skin,  while  the  globiform 

Experiments  with  the  fluids  of  other  animals  glands  have  the  production  of  sweat  assigned 

resulted  differently.    Tappeiner's  experiments  to  them. 

indicated  that  the  digestion  is  effected  by  a  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  labors  of  Lud- 
fermentative  process,  with  the  evolution,  in  wig,  Heidenhain,  and  Nussbaum,  that  the  kid- 
certain  cases,  of  carbonic  acid  and  marsh  gas,  ney-tubules,  where  lined  by  cells  containing 
and  in  other  cases  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydro-  protoplasm,  are  differentiated  in  their  function 
gen.  From  these  experiments,  and  from  exami-  from  the  thin-walled  Malpighian  capsules  at 
nations  of  the  breath  of  sheep,  it  is  estimated  the  extremities  of  the  tubules ;  and  it  is  gener- 
that  the  digested  cellulose  sets  free  in  the  body  ally  accepted  that  the  capsule  serves  simply  as 
of  the  animal  96^  per  cent,  of  the  energy  that  a  diffusion  and  filtration  membrane  through 
the  same  weight  of  starch  would  do.  which  pass  water  and  inorganic  salts,  which 

R.  H.  Chittenden  and  C^rge  W.  Oummins  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  urine,  while  the  large- 
have  published  accounts  of  experiments  they  bodied  cells  of  the  tubules,  particularly  of  Uie 
have  made,  by  artificial  digestion,  upon  the  convoluted  portions,  may  be  looked  on  as  true 
relative  digestibility  of  fish-flesh  in  gastric  secretory  mechanisms,  which  have  the  power 
juice.  They  used  for  gastric  juice  a  solution  of  actively  selecting  subotancea,  as  urea  and 
of  five  grammes  of  pepsin  in  one  litre  of  dilute  urates,  from  the  lymph,  and  probably  also  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  they  placed,  in  two  manufacturing  specific  products.  Dr.  Dreser 
portions  for  each  experiment,  weighed  and  has  extended  the  evidences  for  the  differentia- 
equal  portions  of  carefully  prepared  fish-flesh  tion  of  function  between  these  two  parts  of  the 
which  had  been  cooked,  and  exposed  it  to  a  secretory  mechanism  of  the  kidney,  from  the 
temperature  of  from  88°  to  40°  0.  for  twenty-  results  of  his  experiments  on  frogs,  which  indi- 
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oate  that  the  fluid  passed  through  the  oapsales  it  is  oommonlj  accepted  that  the  Boand  pro- 
of the  kidnej  is  alkaline,  while  that  secreted  doced  hj  contracting  skeletal  muscles  depends 
by  the  convoluted  portion  of  the  tubules  is  acid  upon  the  regular  variations  of  tension  of  the 
in  its  reaction.  tetanic  contraction.    Believing  that  this  ex- 

The  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  been  planation  of  the  muscular  sound  is  accredited 
imperfectly  understood ;  but  recent  researches  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  the  facts  of  the 
have  shown  that  it  has  an  intimate  and  impor-  case  do  not  warrant,  Drs.  £.  F.  Herroun  and 
tant  relation  with  the  functions  of  the  brain.  6.  F.  Teo  performed  a  number  of  experiments 
Thus,  when  the  gland  has  been  extirpated  for  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  upon  certain  skele- 
gAitre,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  subjects  taJ  muscles,  the  conclusions  derived  from  which 
steadily  lose  their  mental  vigor,  the  features  thej  thus  summarize :  1.  That  a  single  con- 
grow  heavj,  and  the  speech  uow  and  dull,  the  traction  of  a  skeletal  or  heart  muscle  gives  rise 
muscular  system  weakens,  the  skin  turns  rough,  to  motions  or  vibrations  which  evoke  the  res- 
thick,  and  hard,  and  the  patient  becomes  a  onant  tone  of  the  membrana  tympani  in  the 
cretin ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  smallest  same  manner  as  the  tetanic  or  voluntary  con- 
part  of  the  gland  prevents  these  effects.  Simi-  traction.  2.  That  the  tone  heard  in  voluntary 
tar  results  have  been  obtained  from  experi-  contraction  is  no  evidence  of  distinct  or  regu- 
ments  on  dogs  and  cats,  which,  after  the  gland  lar  vibrations  in  the  muscle,  but  merely  of 
has  been  removed,  are  attacked  with  convul-  motions  regular  or  irregular  which  produce 
sions,  somnolence,  and  paralysis,  and  soon  die.  the  vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani.  8. 
To  account  for  the  relations  of  this  organ  to  That  the  tone  heard  in  voluntary  contraction 
the  brain,  Liebermeister  supposes  that  the  thy-  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  regular  disconti- 
roid  gland  is  the  regulatory  organ  of  the  en-  nuity  of  natural  nerve  impulses,  but  simplj 
oephidic  circulation,  and  that  its  abstraction  depends  upon  trembling  movements  due  to  va- 
throws  this  into  chronic  disorder.  Prof.  Bruns,  nations  either  of  force  or  distribution  of  stim- 
of  Tubingen,  believes  that  the  gland  is  either  ulation.  4.  That  the  objection  to  the  first 
a  depnratory  which  excretes  certain  substances  heart-sound  being  a  muscular  sound  because 
poisonous  to  the  nervous  system,  or  that  it  the  systole  of  the  heart  is  a  single  contraction, 
ubricates  certain  substances  indispensable  to  is  not  valid,  since  the  single  contraction  of  a 
nervous  vigor.  muscle  causes  motions  or  vibrations  which  call 

Ito  HHcalar  8|itMi. — ^Mr.  B.  Melland  has  dem-  forth  the  resonant  tone  of  the  ear. 
onstrated,  by  certain  methods  of  gold -stain-  TegeUUe  PkyMegy. — The  fact  of  a  direct  con- 
ing, that  an  intra-cellnlar  net-work  is  present  tinnity  between  the  protoplasmic  contents  of 
in  the  muscle-fiber  of  dytiscus,  the  bee,  frog,  adjacent  cells  is  an  important  factor  in  plant 
lobster,  crayfish,  and  rat.  The  net-work  may  histology,  and  has  only  recently  been  estab- 
also  be  shown,  but  not  so  completely,  in  the  lished.  The  individuality  of  the  plant-cells, 
living  fiber,  and  in  acetic  and  osmic  acid  prepa-  defended  hj  Schleiden,  was  first  criticised  bj 
rations.  Grossing  the  fiber  transversely,  united  Hofmeister,  and  more  positively  and  later  by 
to  the  saroolemma,  and  more  or  less  separating  Sachs.  For  Sachs,  and  also  for  Strasburger, 
the  muscle-fiber  into  compartments,  are  net-  the  plant  is  only  one  cohering  protoplasmic 
work  partitions  —  the  transverse  net- works,  entity.  Nageli  idso  supposes  that  the  proto- 
Running  longitudinally  down  each  compart-  plasm  of  each  cell  is  in  direct  communication 
ment,  and  Joining  the  dots  at  the  intersections  witli  that  of  the  other  cells,  by  means  of  deli- 
of  the  fibers  of  the  transverse  net-work,  is  a  cate  protoplasmic  filaments.  These  views  are 
series  of  fine  rods.  This  structure  serves  to  supported  by  the  positive  observations  of  nu- 
explain  the  transverse  striation  and  other  com-  merous  investigators,  beginning  with  Theodor 
plicated  appearances  presented  by  the  muscle-  Hartig,  in  1854,  whose  conclusions  are  con- 
fiber,  and  brings  into  harmonv  many  of  the  firmed  in  papers  by  Terletzki,  and  Dr.  Jules 
confiicting  statements  of  histologists  on  the  Schaarschmidt,  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Uni- 
subiect  versitv  at  Kolosv&r.    The  resulto  of  the  last- 

The  sound  heard  on  auscultating  a  continu-  named  anthor^s  investigations,  and  a  general 

ously  contracting  skeletal  muscle  has  generally  history  of  the  subject,  are  given  in  "  Nature^* 

been  ascribed  to  certain  vibrations  of  the  active  for  Jan.  29,  1885. 

tissue  of  such  periodicity  as  to  give  rise  to  a  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  has  made  a  series  of  ex- 
tone  of  from  86  to  40  waves  per  second.  The  periments  to  determine  whether  plants,  grown 
theory  that  the  normal  muscle-sound  might  be  under  normal  conditions,  acquire  any  consid- 
said  to  have  a  relationship  to  a  musical  tone  erable  amount  of  nitrogen,  free  or  combined, 
has  been  urged  as  an  important  link  in  the  from  the  ambient  atmosphere ;  and  how  the 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  normal  nerve  acquisition  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  affected 
impulse  is  intermittent,  and  that  continuous  by  abnormal  conditions  of  growth.  The  ex- 
voluDtary  contraction  is  composed  of  summated  periments  were  made  by  growing  peas  in  sand 
single  contractions  like  the  artificial  tetanus  which  had  been  purified  by  washing  and  ig- 
produced  by  interrupted  stimulations.  Fur-  niting,  and  to  which  were  applied  nutritive 
ther,  the  fact  that  the  heart-beat  is  but  a  single  solutions  containing  known  quantities  of  ni- 
oontraction  is  urged  against  the  view  that  the  trogen.  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  supplied  in 
systolic  sound  is  due  to  muscular  tone,  because  nutritive  solutions  and  seed  were  compared 
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with  the  amonots  found  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment in  the  residual  solution  and  plants. 
The  excesB  of  the  latter  amount  over  the  for- 
mer, which  was  in  some  oases  very  large,  mnst 
represent  nitrogen  acqnired  in  some  way  from 
the  atmosphere.  In  a  second  series  of  experi- 
ments, the  conditions  of  growth  were  varied 
by  varying  the  concentration  of  the  nutritive 
solutions ;  by  varying  the  total  quantity  of 
food  supplied  to  the  roots  by  the  solutions, 
from  an  amount  seemingly  sufficient,  or  nearly 
BO,  for  normal  growth,  to  a  very  scanty  supply; 
and  by  varying  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
the  solution.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
showed  that  the  plants  grown  in  nutritive  so- 
lutions (containing  potassium  and  calcium  ni- 
trates, potassium  phosphate,  magnesium  sul- 
phate, and  ferric  chloride),  exposed  to  the  air, 
but  protected  from  rain  and  dew,  contained  at 
maturity  more  nitrogen  than  was  supplied  them 
in  nutritive  solution  and  seed.  For  this  excess 
of  nitrogen  there  was  but  one  possible  source, 
namely,  the  atmosphere.  Under  variations  of 
the  conditions  of  growth,  the  gain  of  nitrogen 
was  always  largest  when  the  conditions  of 
growth  were  most  nearly  normal,  and  smaller 
as  either  condition  was  made  abnormal,  llie 
amount  of  nitrogen  acquired  from  the  atmos- 
phere rose  and  fell  with  the  amount  of  food  at 
the  disposal  of  the  roots,  being  largest  where 
the  plants  were  tolerably  well  fed,  and  smallr 
est  where  the  food-supply  was  inadequate.  So, 
likewise,  where  the  supply  of  nitrogen  varied, 
the  amount  of  mineral  food  remaining  the  same, 
the  plants  acquired  more  or  less  aerial  nitro- 
gen in  proportion  as  more  or  less  nitrogen  was 
supplied  to  them  in  the  nutritive  solution.  In 
the  trials  which  were  made  with  solutions  suf- 
ficiently dilute  to  permit  normal  assimilation, 
the  very  poorly-fed  plants  obtained  one  third, 
and  the  tolerably  well-fed  ones  one  half  of 
their  whole  nitrogen  from  the  air.  How  and 
in  what  form  this  nitrogen  was  acquired,  says 
Prof.  Atwater,  the  experiments  do  not  tell.  *'  1 1 
must  have  come  to  the  plants  as  either  com- 
bined nitrogen — ammonia,  nitric  or  nitrous  acid 
— or  as  free  nitrogen.  It  must  have  been  either 
taken  directly  by  the  foliage,  or  first  absorbed 
by  the  nutritive  solution  and  communicated  by 
it  to  roots.  That  the  whole,  or  indeed  any  con- 
siderable portion,  could  have  been  gathered 
from  the  air  and  conveyed  to  the  plants  by  the 
nutritive  solution,  which  was  neutral  or  slight- 
ly alkaline  during  growth,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
in  direct  apparent  contradiction  with  the  best 
experimental  evidence  at  hand.  The  hypothe- 
sis of  the  absorption  of  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  combined  nitrogen  by  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  is  directly  opposed  as  well  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  reliable  experiments  upon 
the  subject  as  to  the  seemingly  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  men  who  have  made  them.  The 
only  remaining  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  the 
plants.  This  is  likewise  contrary  to  the  results 
of  the  best  investigations.    A  way  out  of  the 


difiioulty  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  obser- 
vation by  Berthelot  of  the  assimilation  of  free 
nitrogen  by  vegetable  matter  through  the  aid 
of  electricity  of  a  potential  similar  to  that 
which  obtains  in  the  air  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  an  agency  which  may  have  been 
excluded  in  the  experiments  which  are  moat 
decisive  against  the  assimilation  of  free  nitro- 
gen." 

BiMlographyt — The  most  important  physio- 
logical publication  of  the  year  is  Dr.  Stirling's 
translation  of  the  treatise  of  Landois.    R.  Blan- 
ch ard  has  published  the  first  part  of  a  work  on 
"  Medical  Zo6logy."  Vogt  has  writi  en  a  ''Com- 
parative Anatomy,"  and  Colin  has  prepared  a 
new  and  improved  edition  of  his  ^'  Compara- 
tive  Physiologv."    Continued  additions  have 
been  maide  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge 
in  the  successive  publications  of  the  results  of 
the  Challenger  Expedition,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Murray,  which  are  to  appear  in  a  series 
running  up  to  fifteen  or  more  volumes.    Ret- 
zius  has  completed  his  great  work  on  the  ^'Anat- 
omy  of  the  Ear."    F.  Leydig  has  written  an 
elaborate  account,  enriched  with  original  ob- 
servations, of  *^  Cells  and  Tissues."    Among 
the  shorter  memoirs  and  papers  of  a  more  spe- 
cial character  are  those  of  Zacharias  on  the 
nucleoli  of  cells;   of  Henhum,  of  Stockholm, 
on  the  forms  of  ceUs  and  the  appearance  they 
present  in  section ;  Fleischl*s  device  of  a  hss- 
mometer,  or  instrument  for  determining,  by  the 
colorimetric  method,  the  globular  richness  of 
the  blood:  the  experiments  of  Otto  on  the 
number  and  richness  in  heemoglobin  of  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  in  men  and  women  re- 
spectively ;  and  of  Munk  on  the  mode  of  ab- 
sorption and  the  origin  and  mode  of  deposition 
of  fat  in  the  body.    Bearing  upon  the  nervous 
system  are  Christiani^s  studies  in  the  *^  Physi- 
ology of  the  Brain,"  especially  in  reference  to 
the  relations  of  the  hemispheres  to  the  power 
of  sight,  and  to  the  existence  of  two  centers  of 
respiration,  one  inspiratory  and  pupil-dilating, 
ana  the  other  expiratory  and  pupil-contract- 
ing ;  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Ott, 
Richet,  Aronsohn,  and  Sachs,  on  the  presence 
of  a  heat-center  of  the  brain ;  Experts  obeer- 
vations  on  the  localization  of  the  visual  center, 
which  support  those  of  Christiani,  and  are  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Munk,  Dalton,  Ferrier, 
Luciani,  and  others ;  the  studies  of  KirrhhofT 
in  localizing  the  ano-vesical  center  in  man ;  of 
Bechterew,  Edinger,  and  Flechsig,  on  the  con- 
stitution and  development  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns of  the  cord ;  and  of  Sandemann  on  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  motor  nerves.    EwaJd 
and  Boas  have  investigated  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid  along  with  the  products  of  digestion. 
Prof.  Maggiorani  has  made  experiments  on  the 
influence  of  powerful  magnetic  currents  on  the 
development  of  the  egg  of  the  fowl.    The  rapid 
progress  of  histological  research  has  suggested 
a  more  frequent  publication  of  the  ^'  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopic  Science."    Among  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  this  branch  during  the 
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year  were  those  of  Sedgwick  on  "  Peripatus 
Capensis  " ;  of  Lowne,  in  the  Linniean  **  Trans- 
mstioDs/'  and  of  Hickson,  in  the  *'  Journal  of 
Mioroscopical  Soienoe,"  on  the  **  Eyes  of  In- 
sects " ;  of  Harmer,  on  the  ^^  Development  of 
Lozosoma  " ;  and  of  Kingsley,  on  the  ^*  Embry- 
ology of  Limnlns.^' 

PORTUGiliy  a  monarchy  in  the  soath  of  Eu- 
rope. The  legislature,  called  the  Oortes,  is 
composed  of  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  consisting 
of  162  members  nominated  for  life,  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  containing  178  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people.  The  reigning 
King  is  Luis  I,  bom  in  1988,  son  of  Queen 
Maria  II  and  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Ooburg. 
(For  ministry,  see  '*  Annual  Oyclopaddia  "  for 
1884.  For  area  and  population,  see  **  Annual 
CyclopsBdia''  for  1888.) 

CaBMeree.— Great  Britain  takes  about  45  per 
cent,  of  the  exports,  chiefly  wine,  and  has 
about  the  same  share  in  the  import  trade. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1881 
were  valued  at  5,452,000  milreis  (the  milreis  = 
$1.08);  the  exports  to  the  United  States  at 
644,000  milreis.  The  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  various  classes  of  merchan- 
dise in  1884  were  as  follow,  in  milreis: 


ARTICLES.                             Impoitk 

Kzpoffte. 

CerMls 

Beeds.  fruits,  eto 

,        6,197,000 

754,000 
8,091,000 

141,000 
4.8M,000 
2^99,000 
6341  .OiK) 
9,441,000 
1,04^000 

998,000 
&.«)9,000 
8,885,000 

880,000 

881,000 

1^12,000 

96,000 

Oolooial  prodace. 

wines  aod  llqaora 

10,718,000 

Animal  produeta. 

8,009,000 

MlnenUa. 

1,234,000 
610,000 

Metala 

Bklot  and  loather 

16a,000 

Timber,  etc 

Poiterjr  and  glass 

2,nd,000 
17.000 

TeztUea  and  textile  materlds. 
Mlaoellaaeoaa  mannlkctores. . 
I>niga,etc  

169,000 
440,000 
88a,000 

Total 

8M78,000 

81,664,000 

RtilraUs,  Postiy  and  Tetesnplis.— The  length  of 
railroads  in  operation  Jan.  1,  1884,  was  950 
miles,  of  which  180  were  worked  by  the 
state.  There  were  800  miles  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  in  1888  was 
15,229,821,  besides  1,790,739  foreign  letters  re- 
ceived and  1,897,550  sent  out. 

The  length  of  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  end 
of  1883  was  8,045  miles,  of  wires  7,255  miles. 
The  number  of  paid  dispatches  in  1883  was 
692,881,  of  which  418,251  were  internal;  the 
receipts  were  209,882  milreis. 

fluifles. — The  revenue  in  1883-'84  amounted 
to  85,078  contos  of  reia,  or  $87,885,255,  in- 
cluding 4,089  contos  of  extraordinary  receipts ; 
the  expenditure  was  36,464  contos,  or  $39,381,- 
576,  of  which  sum  4,446  contos  represented 
extraordinary  expenditures.  The  budget  for 
1885-^86  makes  the  total  receipts  81,963  con- 
tos, of  which  6,292  are  derived  from  direct 
imposts,  16.606  from  indirect  taxation,  1,064 
from  additional  taxation  under  the  law  of 
1882,  3,590  from  public  property,  and  1,085 
represent  items  of  account  Toe  total  expendi- 


tures are  set  down  as  38,256  contos,  including 
4,940  for  extraordinary  purposes. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  public  debt  on 
June  30,  1884,  was  430,856  contos  of  reis,  or 
$465,126,391.  The  internal  debt,  refunded 
at  3  per  cent.,  amounted  to  235,671  contos, 
the  foreign  debt  to  £43,374,577,  or  195,1^5 
contos. 

Amy  lad  Navy. — The  army  is  undergoing  a 
reorganization  under  the  edict  of  Oct.  30, 1884, 
and  the  law  of  May  6,  1885.  All  men,  save 
legal  exceptions,  are  required  to  serve  in  the 
army  or  the  marine  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  The  perifxl  of  service  is  three  years  with 
the  colors,  five  in  the  first,  and  four  in  the  sec- 
ond reserve.  The  effective  of  the  army  on 
July  1,  1885,  was  35,775  officers  and  men  on 
the  peace  footing,  and  on  the  war  footing  125,- 
057  of  all  ranks,  with  7,821  horses,  41,266 
mules,  and  264  guns.  The  troops  maintained 
in  the  colonies,  not  included  in  tiie  above 
statement,  were  8,826  men  of  all  ranks,  be- 
sides the  indigenous  reserves. 

The  war  fleet  in  1885  consisted  of  an  iron- 
clad corvetto,  a  cruiser  corvette,  twelve  gun- 
boats, and  minor  crafL 

Cfkwies. — (For  area  and  population  of  the 
colonies,  see  **  Annual  Oydopssdia"  for  1884.) 
The  total  revenue  of  the  colonies  in  1884-^85 
was  about  $3,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  $3,- 
100,000.  The  possessions  of  Portugal  were  in- 
creased by  the  territories  conceded  to  her  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oongo  (see  Congo  Fbbk 
Statx),  and  by  other  points  on  the  western 
coast  recently  reoccupied.  Although  slavery 
was  abolished  by  the  Oortes  in  1878,  a  dis- 
guised species  of  slavery  exists  in  the  African 
colonies.  The  slaves  are  bought  on  the  Guin- 
ea coast  and  taken  to  the  Portuguese  planta- 
tions, ostensibly  under  voluntary  contracts; 
but  the  contract  is  an  empty  form.  They 
receive  no  pay,  and  are  kept  in  perpetual 
slavery. 

The  Fsftal  CeigrMr— A  Oonffress  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  was  hM  in  Lisbon  in 
March.  The  Congress  resolved  to  maintain 
the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Convention,  and  to 
admit  reply  post-cards  to  the  benefits  of  the 
convention.  A  suggestion  of  the  French  post- 
master-general, to  establish  an  international 
service  of  postal  savinfrs-banks,  was  warmly 
approved  by  many  of  the  delegates.  Interna- 
tional arrangements  are  already  in  operation 
between  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
Congress  resolved  in  favor  of  calling  a  speciid 
conference  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  the  bu- 
reau in  Bern  can  elaborate  the  scheme.  The 
next  Congress  will  be  held  in  Vienna  in 
1890. 

POSTAL  EOBTE,  AVEUCAH.    See  page  61. 

PRESBTTERIANS.  L  PmkyterUui  Cliirch  tai  the 
Pnlted  Stotis  af  Anerlear— The  following  is  the 
comparative  summary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
1884-^85,  as  presented  by  tiie  stated  derk  of 
the  General  Assembly: 
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1884. 

188S. 

fihniodi 

24 

190 

788 

276 

6,341 

26 

150 

402 

295 

85 

89 

98 

19,968 

6,287 

6,978 

168 

68 

8 

1 

84,988 

26,801 

615,942 

11,942 

19,488 

687,289 

•«0,088 

650,220 

118,956 
8^907 

198,047 
80,288 
86,452 
21,846 
76,415 
51,087 
7.856,791 

976,420 

26 

IreBbyterlM 

196 

Oudidfttes 

889 

LlcentUtoa 

Minlston 

822 

6.574 

161 

LiceosureB 

OrdinattoDB 

iDStaUatloDB 

180 
420 

PaAtoni  dlsBolations 

826 

MinlBtera  received 

bl 

MlnlBten  dismiBsed. 

19 

MlnlBten  deceMed 

104 

ElderB 

80.272 

6,472 

6,088 

177 

DeacoDB 

CbarcbeB 

orgaoiied   

dlBBolved 

received 

68 

8 

Added  on  examlxutUon 

oertilioate 

1 

42,972 

27,516 

648,786 

OommaolcaotB 

BnptlBiDB,  adoltB 

15,191 

21,012 

719,728 

$682,906 

inflEuiiB 

BoBday-Bchool  memben 

CoivTBiBunonB : 
Home  mlBBlooB 

Foreign  mlBsloDB 

518,688 

Education 

115.878 

Pablleatlon 

84,218 

Ohnrcb  erection. 

160,060 
68,924 

Belief  ftind 

Freedmen 

97,689 
21,410 
86,471 

SaetentAtlon 

Aid  for  collegM 

General  AeBembly 

fA^oo 

7,641,017 
922,866 

Congregational 

MiaoeUaneona 

Total 

$10,169,401 

$10,298486 

As  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
the  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
for  the  year  had  been  $108,746,  of  which  $82,- 
664  had  been  from  oontribntions.  and  $15,199 
from  the  permanent  fnnd,  and  $5,882  were 
represented  by  boxes  of  clothing.  The  board 
had  given  aid  to  204  ministers,  279  widows, 
and  28  families,  and  had  the  care  of  a  Ministers' 
Home  at  Perth  Am  boy,  N.  J. 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  had  received 
$40,049,  and  had  aided  21  institations. 

The  Board  of  Education  retnmed  its  receipts 
at  $72,783,  or  $4,500  more  than  the  receipts 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  of  candi- 
dates needing  help  had,  however,  been  so  great 
that  a  slight  reduction  of  the  allowances  to 
each  had  been  made  necessary.  The  board 
had  under  its  care  619  young  men,  of  whom 
104  were  colored  students. 

The  Board  of  Ohurch  Extension  had  received 
$120,696.  and  had  appropriated  $108,042  in 
aid  of  240  churches  building  houses  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  its  totai  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  $498,890,  or  $28,000  more  than 
had  been  received  during  the  previous  year. 
The  board  was,  nevertheless,  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $110,000.  Of  the  amount  received, 
$124,528  had  been  contributed  through  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  board 
supported  wholly,  or  in  part,  1.435  ministers 
and  175  teachers;  had  under  its  care  congre- 
gations representing  an  aggregate  of  150,000 


persons ;  2,118  Sunday  schools,  having  185,000 
members ;  church  edifices  valued  at  $4,384,940, 
and  parsonages  valued  at  $412,824.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  new  churches  and  ShO 
Sunday  schools  had  been  organized,  and  15,818 
members  had  been  added  to  the  churches. 

The  Board  of  Missions  to  Freedmen  had  re- 
ceived $116,220,  $17,254  of  which  had  been 
given  bj  the  colored  churches.  It  had  under 
its  care  198  churches,  with  11,872  communi- 
cants, and  194  Sunday  schools,  with  13,349 
pupils. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  been  $757,685.  It  employed  446 
ordained  ministers  and  1,114  laj  missionariea, 
and  returned  21,078  communicants  in  its  mis- 
sion churches.  The  missions  are :  Among  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  (Senecaa, 
Chippewas,  Omahas,  Dakotas,  Greeks,  Semi- 
noles,  Nez-Perces,  Winnebagoes,  lowas  and 
Sacs,  Ohoctawa,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes);  in 
Mexico,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil, 
and  Chili ;  Africa ;  India ;  Laos ;  China;  Japan ; 
Oorea;  Persia;  and  Syria. 

The  Genera]  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  met 
in  Cinciunati,  Ohio,  May  21.  Tlie  Rev.  Elijah 
R.  Craven,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  chosen 
moderator.  The  topic  of  discussion  which 
awakened  most  interest  was  that  of  the  valid- 
ity of  Roman  Catholic  baptism,  which  came 
up  for  direct  decision  in  a  case  of  appeal  to 
the  Assembly,  and  was  also  brought  before  it 
in  resolutions  seeking  a  formal  deliverance  on 
the  subject.  The  case  brought  upon  appeal  was 
one  in  which  a  person  who  had  been  baptized 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  ohurch,  applying  for 
membership  in  a  church  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  was  required  to  be  rebaptized  before 
being  admitted  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  A  member  of  the  session  complained 
to  the  Presbytery,  but  that  body  failed  to  en- 
tertain the  complaint.  It  was  next  carried  to 
the  Synod,  which  also  declined  to  entertain  it, 
and  was  then  brought  before  the  General  As- 
sembly. This  body  decided  that  its  former 
deliverances  left  the  matter  of  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  with  the  synods  severally, 
and  decided  not  to  entertain  the  appeal.  The 
same  subject  was  brought  up  in  a  resolution 
offered  by  Judge  C.  D.  Drake,  afSrming  it  to 
be  the  deliberate  and  decided  judgment  of  the 
Assembly  *^  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  essentially  apostatized  from  the  religion  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  can  not 
be  recognized  as  a  Cliristian  church ;  and  as 
we  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  portion  of  the  visi- 
ble Church  of  Christ,  we  can  not  consistently 
view  its  priesthood  as  other  than  a  usurpation 
of  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  ita  or- 
dinances as  unscriptural,  and  its  baptism  as 
totally  invalid.'^ 

Another  resolution  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  declaring  ^'  that  it  is  the 
deliberate  and  decided  judgment  of  this  Ab- 
sembly,  in  full  accord  with  the  Reformed  con* 
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f  esdons  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the 
Reformers  and  Westminster  divines,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Oharch,  though  corrupt,  and 
teaching  many  ansoriptural  errors,  yet  retain- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptares  and  ancient  creeds, 
with  all  the  fandamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
is  still  a  hranoh  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
administered  by  her,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  the  intention  to  baptize,  is  true  and  valid 
Christian  baptism,  which  can  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  repeated/' 

A  third  resolution  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Teomans,  D.  D.,  to  the  effect  ''  that  it 
is  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
its  last  deliverances  on  the  subject  of  Romish 
baptism,  leaving  the  question  of  rebaptism  to 
the  discretion  of  the  session  in  which  the  ques- 
tion may  arise,  does  recognize  the  validity  of 
such  baptism;  and,  while  it  does  not  enjoin 
upon  the  session  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  into  their  communion  without  re- 
baptizing,  this  Assembly  reaffirms  the  decision 
of  1876  as  its  deliverance  at  this  time.'' 

After  discussion  of  these  resolutions,  the 
whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table.  A  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  approved,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  boay  will  at  first  be  consti- 
tuted of  less  than  450  members. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  by 
the  synods  and  by  the  General  Assembly  of  ju- 
dicial commissions,  whose  decisions  shall  be 
final  except  upon  matters  involving  questions 
of  law  or  doctrine.  It  was  resolved  that  when 
any  church  shall  decide  to  elect  ruling  elders 
for  a  limited  time,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tion of  previous  G^eneral  Assemblies,  the  same 
regulation,  as  to  mode  of  election  and  term 
of  service,  may  apply  to  deacons  also.  The 
section  of  the  new  Book  of  Discipline  which 
provides  that  a  church  may  erase  from  its  roll 
the  name  of  a  member  not  chargeable  with  im- 
moral conduct,  who  requests  that  that  be  done 
on  the  ground  that  his  views  have  so  changed 
that  Ms  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  proposition  to 
omit  which  had  been  before  the  presbyteries, 
was  retained.  The  Philadelphia  Presbytery  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  re- 
ceived into  connection  with  the  Assembly,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  may  retain  all  of  its 
distinctive  doctrines.  A  new  synod  was  cre- 
ated, to  be  called  the  Synod  of  Northern  Da- 
kota. A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. This  anniversary  will  occur  in  the 
year  1888. 

II.  PnakytOFtei  GurA  ta  Um  VwiM  StatM.— 
The  following  is  the  comparative  summary  of 
the  statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  Staten  for  1884  and  1885,  as  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  '* Journal'^  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  1885 : 


1884. 

1886. 

Srnods 

18 

«S 

SS4 

M 

1,079 

1,998 

86 

99 

99 

98 

74 

7 

4 

87 

19 

9 

7,8M 
4,889 
18],i58 
^{4 
4,687 

82,b70 
8,880 

81,688 

$48,770 

41,8(n 

10,41)9 

6&6fl8 

87344 

8,426 

8,578 

18,006 

A57,73l 

Mi.109 

6^416 

18 

IretbTtarlea. 

69 

CandMatet 

847 

UcentUtefl 

66 

Mlntoten 

Cbarchm 

1,079 
9,109 

Lloeosarea 

88 

88 

InstaliatioDS 

81 

MlniBt«'TS  deceased 

81 

Pastoral  dlssolutioiia 

96 

Mloiftws  received 

6 

Minlaters  dismlMed 

4 

Churches  imnuilied 

76 

dissolved. 

90 

received 

8 

dismissed 

Nomber  ofroUiiff  elders 

MumbOT  of  descons 

6 
6;i64 

4,60s 

oertlfleate  

9361 
4,984 

Total  oommunlcaiita. 

Adults  baptised 

185.901 
8395 

Inlkots  baptized 

4,767 

Baptiasd  noD-ooniinaAloaBtiL. 
Teachers  In  Sunday  schools. . 
Pupils  In  Sunday  schools .... 

CoimiBnnoKs: 
Snstentatton 

81,066 
10308 
66^847 

$47,457 

ETangellstie 

87,490 

InTaUd  ftiBd 

113S8 

Foreign  mlsslooa. 

60,489 

Education 

88,485 

Publication 

8,879 

Tuscaloosa  Instltnte ......... 

8370 

Presby  terial 

18358 

Pastors*  salaries 

668326 

510,008 

llisoellaneons. 

54,909 

Total 

$1398,699 

$1,847,768 

As  reportfd  to  the  General  Assembly  in  tfay, 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  Home  Missions  were  $57,599.  The 
committee  had  aided  in  the  support  of  185 
ministers  who  were  serving  not  less  than  500 
churches,  and  in  the  erection  of  18  church- 
buildings;  had  supported  67  evangelists,  and 
had  aided  24  superannuated  or  invalid  minis- 
ters, 79  widows,  and  the  children  of  5  deceosed 
ministers. 

The  Committee  of  Education  had  received 
$17,850,  and  had  aided  160  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  sam  of  $5,572  had  been  re- 
ceived in  aid  of  the  training  of  ministers  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where  28  colored  students 
had  been  assisted. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  returned  an 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $47,481.  The 
income  of  the  Publishing  House  had  met  all  ex- 
penses. The  whole  amount  of  sales  of  books 
had  been  $21,184,  and  the  amount  of  gifts  of 
books,  etc.,  $2,985. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  two  theological 
seminaries — Union  Seminary,  Virginia,  and 
Columbia  Seminary,  South  Carolina — amount- 
ed to  $464,295,  and  brought  income  suflBcient 
to  afford  a  moderate  support  to  the  four  pro- 
fessors in  either  institution. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Missions  had  been  $74,516,  of  which  $1,968 
had  been  contributed  by  the  native  churches. 
The  committee  returned  in  its  missions — ^in  the 
Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Itidy,  Greeoe, 
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aud  China — 7  stations,  76  ont-stations,  57  mis-  of  members  of  the  Cbnrch  with  the  Grand 

sionaries,  82  of  whom  are  women,  48  native  Army  uf  the  Republic,  was  laid  apon  the  table, 

helpers,  1,402  communicants,  626  pupils  in  San-  The  subject  of  the  use  of  instrumental  music 

day  schools,  and  678  in  day  schools.    Another  in  worship  again  received  attention,  the  party 

station  was  soon  to  be  opened  in  Japan.  in  the  Church  who  are  opposed  to  it  still  seek- 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  ing  a  reversal  of  the  action  of  a  former  Asseiii- 
Church  in  the  United  States  met  in  Houston,  bly  relaxing  the  prohibition  which  formerly 
Texas,  May  21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  U.  Raymond,  existed  against  it  The  report  of  the  commit- 
of  Marion,  Ala.,  was  chosen  moderator.  It  tee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred,  recom- 
was  agreed  to  celebrate  in  1886,  when  the  As-  mending  that  the  matter  be  lelt  to  the  several 
sembly  will  meet  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  the  congregations,  and  opposing  a  prohibition  of 
organization  took  place,  the  quarter-centennial  the  use  of  instruments,  was  adopted  by  a  very 
anniversary  of  the  separation  and  organization  large  minority.  An  adverse  report  was  made 
of  this  Church.  The  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  I) ,  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  a  Woman^s 
moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Waddell.  D.  D.,  stated  Missionary  Board.  The  action  of  the  Board 
clerk,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  perma-  of  Education  in  refusiog  to  aid  students  who 
nent  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1861,  use  tobacco  was  approved.  Further  action  was 
being  still  living,  were  invited  to  deliver  suit-  taken  toward  'union  with  the  Associate  Re- 
able  commemorative  addresses.  Concerning  formed  Synod  of  the  South, 
the  question  of  striking  out  from  the  Confes-  IVt  Refimed  PKskyterlaD  Cbirdi  i  Synod. — ^The 
sion  of  Faith  the  clause  averse  to  marriage  with  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
a  deceased  wife^s  sister,  which  had  been  referred  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church : 
to  the  presbyteries,  the  majority  of  the  pres-  Number  of  presbyteries,  11 ;  of  ministers,  111 ; 
byteries  which  had  reported  their  answers  had  of  congregations,  121;  of  elders,  608;  of  dea- 
replied  in  favor  of  striking  out ;  but  as  not  all  cons,  816;  of  communicants,  10,746;  of  at- 
the  presbyteries  had  responded,  the  decision  in  tendants  on  Sunday  schools,  10,290;  of  bap- 
the  case  was  postponed  to  another  year.  The  tisms  during  the  year,  480.  Amount  of  con- 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  was  tributions:  For  foreign  missions,  $11,439  ;  for 
empowered  to  secure  suitable  white  ministers  home  missions,  $2,142 ;  for  the  Southern  mis- 
to  work  as  evangelists  among  the  colored  peo-  sion,  $8,489;  for  the  Chinese  mission,  $1,626; 
pie,  and  to  aid  the  colored  people  to  organ-  for  the  Theological  Seminary,  $4,109;  for  e<ln- 
ize  a  Presbyterian  Church  among  themselves,  cation,  $3,481 ;  for  sustentation,  $2,366 ;  for 
The  committee  was  also  authorized  to  make  church  erection,  $20,736 ;  for  pastors'  salariea, 
loans,  payable  in  five  years,  without  interest,  to  $80,473 ;  for  ^*  National  Reform  "  (insertion  of 
weak  churches  to  aid  them  in  building  houses  an  explicit  recognition  of  God  and  the  Lord 
of  worship.  Foreign  evangelists  were  given  Jesus  Christ  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
power  to  ordain  native  pastors  or  evanp^elists.  States),  $4,840 ;  miscellaneous  contributions, 
under  certain  restrictions,  until  such  time  as  $54,342;  total,  $188,988. 
native  presbyteries  may  be  formed.  The  pres-  The  Freedmen's  School,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  re- 
byteries  were  asked  for  advice  respecting  mak-  turned  7  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  456 
ing  provision  to  enable  ruling  elders  to  act  as  pupils.        ... 

moderators  of  church  courts.  A  resolution  The  foreign  mission  at  Latakieh,  Syria,  re- 
was  adopted  condemning  the  growing  dese-  turned  7  missionaries,  81  native  teachers  and  9 
cration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  having  special  ref-  other  agents,  143  communicants,  11  baptisms 
erence  to  the  opening  of  the  New  Orleans  Ex-  during  the  year,  and  20  schools,  with  619  pupils, 
hibition  on  Sunday.  The  Synod  met  at  Morning  Sun,  Iowa,  May 

m.  Uotted  PKsbyterian  Chnreh  la  Nortli  Ancrlca.  27.    The  Rev.  D.  McEee,  of  Kansas,  was  chosen 

— ^This  Church  includes,  according  to  the  sta-  moderator. 

tistical  reports  made  to  the  General  Assembly  T.  KefonMd  Pmfeyteriiii  Chaitb  i  Cownl  SyMi. 

of  1886,  519  pastors  and  stated  supplies,  868  —The  presbyterial  statistics  of  this  body  are 

congregations,  and  88,871  members.  The  con-  incomplete.    The  number  of  communicants  un- 

tribntions  of  the  year  for  all  objects  amounted  der  the  care  of  the  Synod,  six  presbyteries,  ia 

to  $965,248,  of  which  $71,666  were  for  foreign  estimated  at  about  6,800.    The  pupils  in  the 

missions.    The  average  salary  of  pastora  was  Sunday  schools  are  in  the  proportion  of  about 

returned  at  $925.  three  to  five.    The  salaries  of  pastors  range 

The  twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  from  $700  to  $2,500. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America  The  endowment  fund  of  the  Theological 
met  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  May  27.  The  Rev.  Seminary  amounts  to  $34,787 ;  its  receipts  for 
WiUiam  Johnson,  D.  D.,  of  College  Springs,  the  year  were  returned  at  $2,866.  The  income 
Iowa,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Commis-  of  the  Church  extension  fund  was  $2,745. 
sion  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  Memorial  re-  The  contributions  of  the  Church  for  foreign 
ported  that  514  out  of  1,889  churches  had  re-  missions  were  returned  as  $4,118.  The  mis- 
sponded  to  its  circular,  and  that  the  sum  of  sion  is  at  Roorkee  and  vicinity,  in  the  Nortb- 
$765,444  had  been  subscribed  to  the  fund.  A  west  Provinces  of  India,  and  employs  1  mis- 
report  of  a  committee  to  whom  the  subject  monary  with  1  assistant,  5  catechists,  and  8 
bad  been  referred,  disapproving  all  connection  licentiates. 
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The  Synods  of  both  bodies  of  the  Reformed  although  it  was  onlj  ten  years  since  the  fonr 
Presbyterian  Charch  considered  the  report  of  Presbyterian  chnrohes  in  Canada  had  been 
a  committee  on  a  conference  of  the  psalm-  united,  they  were  now  at  heart  thoronghly 
singing  churches,  which  was  held  in  Pitts-  one.  llie  most  important  subject  of  discnsiiion 
burg,  ra.,  Sept.  25,  1884,  at  which  the  Asso-  was  that  of  the  consolidation  of  the  colleges. 
ciate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  the  United  on  which  the  report  of  the  committee  adduced 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Reformed  Pres-  reasons  for  desiring  consolidation,  but  qnes- 
byterian  Synods  were  represented.  At  this  tioned  its  practicability.  Action  on  the  sub- 
conference,  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  West-  ject  was  defierred  for  another  year.  The  re- 
minster  Confession  and  adherence  to  exclusive  port  on  French  evangelization  showed  that 
psalm-singing  were  insisted  upon.  While  or-  nearly  a  hundred  French  Protestant  congrega- 
ganic  union  did  not  at  present  appear  practi-  tions  had  been  formed  within  fifty  years,  and 
cable  to  it,  the  representatives  of  the  various  %he  number  of  congregations  in  Montreal  had 
churches  were  recommended  to  lay  before  increased  from  one,  in  1874,  to  eight,  to  which 
their  own  bodies  the  question  of  co-operation,  nearly  fonr  hundred  families  were  attached, 
for  them  to  devise  what,  if  any,  plan  can  be  The  number  of  communicants  exceeded  a  thou- 
inaugurated  for  that  end.  Tlie  Conference,  by  sand.  Nearly  as  many  communicants  had  been 
resolution,  recommended  to  the  respective  received  during  the  past  year  as  the  entire 
churches  represented  in  it,  "that  their  repre-  number  on  the  roll  of  these  churches  in  1875. 
sentation  and  co-operation  in  the  future  meet-  The  "  Scott  Act,**  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
ings  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  be  condi-  intoxicating  liquors,  was  approved.  The  ques- 
tioned on  the  exclusive  use  of  the  divinely  tion  respecting  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s 
inspired  and  authorized  hymnology  contain  3d  sister  was  discussed  and  deferred  to  another 
in  the  BooIl  of  Psalms.*'  The  report,  and  the  year.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
action  of  the  Conference,  were  approved  by  unification  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches 
both  Synods.  of  the  Church,  which  now  work,  in  the  ad- 

?It  Cmberiiiid  Prssfeyterlaa  Chireh* — ^The  fifty-  ministration  of  their  benevolent  funds,  through 

fifth  Ghenerfll   Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  distinct  boards. 

Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Benton ville,  Ark.,  Ylllt  Chveh  if  SmUuiiL — ^The  number  of  mem- 
May  21.  The  Rev.  G.  T.  Stainbock,  D.  D.,  of  hers  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church 
Tennessee,  was  chosen  moderator.  A  com-  of  Scotland  was  reported  to  the  General  As- 
mittee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of  organic  sembly  in  May  as  655,622,  showing  an  increase 
union  with  tne  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  of  11,658  over  the  number  reported  for  1888. 
which  had  appointed  a  like  committee.  The  The  number  admitted  to  the  Church  by  bap- 
report  of  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  tha  tism  was  89,611,  or  2,010  more  than  in  1888. 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in  Bel-  Reports  were  received  from  2,008  Sunday 
fast,  Ireland,  was  received  with  approval,  and  schools,  having  18,690  teachers  and  200,056 
a  correct  record  was  made  of  the  action  of  the  pupils,  with  40,711  in  attendance  in  ad- 
Alliance  in  admitting  the  Cumberland  Presby-  vanced  classes,  making  in  all  240,767  persons 
teriau  Church.  The  resolution  adopted  on  this  receiving  instruction. 

subject  declares  that  "  this  new  evidence  of  a  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

growing  catholicity  among  the  members  of  the  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  on  May  21.    The 

great  Presbyterian  family  is  hailed  with  pleas-  Rev.   Prof.    Mitchell,  of    St.    Andrews,   was 

ure  by  this  General  Assembly  representing  the  chosen  moderator.    1'he  report  of  the  Com- 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,**  and  that  mittee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work  stated  that, 

they,  ^'  ns  a  denomination  of  Christians,  con-  estimating  the  population  of  the  751  parishes 

tinue  to  fraternize  cordially  with  the  liberal  from  which  it  had  received  returns  at  1,547,- 

and  progressive  churches  composing  the  Alli-  968,  the  number  of  adults  not  in  connection 

ance,  endeavoring,  in  the  true  spirit  of  unity  with  any  Christian  church  was  93,624,  or  6 

with  them,  to  promote  the  gospePs  advance-  per  cent.    The  income  of  the  Committee  for 

ment  throughout  the  world.**    The  subject  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  had  been  £4,178, 

constituting  a  Bureau  of  Information  to  aid  and  the  expenditure  £5,480.    The  ten  schools 

vacant  congregations  in  securing  supplies  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee,  chiefly  in 

referred  to  the  next  General   Assembly.    A  eastern  Europe  and  the  Turkish  Empire,  had 

delegate  was  received  from  the  Cumberland  been  attended  by  1,988  pupils,  981  of  whom 

Presbyterian  Church,  colored,  with  which  the  were  Jews.    Evidences  were  observed  in  Po- 

Assembly  expressed  its  sympathy.    The  As-  land,  Germany,  and  Russia,  of  a  movement 

sembly  alreaay  has  a  standing  committee  to  among  the  Jews  in  favor  of  Christianity.    The 

assist  this  body  in  securing  money  for  its  theo-  committee  stated  that  one  or  perhaps  two  of 

logical  school  in  Bowling  Green,  Ey.  its  schools  would  have  to  be  given  up  unless 

Tilt  Prcskyteriin  Chirrii  ta  Canada*— The  Gen-  its  funds  could  be  increased.    The  As<tembly 

eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  direct-ed  the  committee  to  arrange  for  deputa- 

Canada  met  in  Montreal,  June  10 ;  Principal  tions  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  Church  in  the 

Alexander  McRnight,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presby-  endeavor  to  awaicen  greater  interest  in  its 

terian  College,  Halifax,  was  chosen  moderator,  work.    The  Committee  on  Education  returned 

In  his  address  the  moderator  remarked  that,  the  income  of  its  various  funds  at  £23,778, 
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and  ibe  ezpenditnre  at  £25,087.    The  Oom*  raised  dnring  the  year  for  the  TerioiiB  objeetB 
mittee   on  Home  Miasions  reported  that  its  of  the  Church  was  £626,028.    The  nmnber  of 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  £8,646 ;   that  members  was  upward  of  824,000,  showing  an 
it  had  aided  60  mission  stations,  having  1,980  increase  of  more  than  2,000.     The  Sunday 
communicants,    with     £1,520 ;     74    mission  schools  returned  18,109  teachers  and  205,892 
churches,  hayins  10,246  communicants,  with  pupils.     The  Home  Mission  Oommittee  re- 
£8,265 ;  and  had  provided  for  the  additipn  of  turned  as  aided  by  it,  80  ordinary  stations,  in 
21  places  of  worship  with  7,218  sittings.    The  which  there  had  been  a  gain  of  268  communi- 
Oommittee  on  Christian  Liberality  reported  cants,  2  territorial  mission-stations ;  84  church- 
that  the  total  contributions  of  the  Church,  in-  extension  charges,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
eluding  payments  for  seat-rents,  amounted  to  ship  of  4,448 ;  19  territorial  church-extension 
£498,868.    The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  re-  charges,  with  7.859  communicants,  and  86  con- 
ported  that  its  receipts  for  1884  had  been :  gregationul  missions.    The  amount  of  the  sus- 
from  collections  and  contributions,  £10, 154 j  tentation  fund  was  returned  at  £171,858;  it 
from  legacies,  £817;  special  for  the  proposed  provided  to  the  ministers  who  were  en  tided 
Universities  Mission  to  the  Aborigines,  £1,866;  to  enjoy  its  benefits  a  '*  common  allowance  " 
in  a]l,  £12.837,  besides  the  contributions  from  of  £160,  with  a  "higher  surplus*' of  £17.    The 
abroad,  which  were  £912  less  than  in  1888.  amount  of  the  widows'  and  orphans'  fund 
Good  progress  was  reported  in  the  Darjeeliog*  was  £800,451.     The  Continental  Committee 
mission,  India,  and  in  China  through  the  dis-  returned  as  under  its  care  dnring  the  year,  9 
pensary  work;  but  in  East  Africa  the  year  ** sanctioned  charges"  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
"must  be  marked  as  perhaps  the  most  agitated  France,  and  Portugal;  and  11  stations,  2  of 
and  troubled  through  which  the  mission  has  which,  at  Geneva  and  Vienna,  were  new.    The 
passed."    Reports  were  also  made  concerning  Committee  of  Missions  to  the  Jews  made  re- 
the  Continental  chaplaincies,  by  the  Colonic  port  of  operations  at  6  stations,  in  Amsterdam, 
Committee,  of  the  condition  of  churches  in  Breslan,  Constantinople,  Prague,  Pesth,  and 
British  colonies  beyond  Europe,  and  by  the  Palestine  rTiberias).    The  total  revenue  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  all  Foreign  Mission  Committee  for  the  year  had 
having  to  deal  with  missionary  work  in  some  been  £64,648.    Adding  to  this  the  sums  con- 
form.   The  Assembly  was  informed  that  a  ma-  tributed  for  the  Continental  and  colonial  work 
jority  of  the  presbyteries  had  approved  of  the  and  for  the  missions  to  the  Jews,  the  entire 
change  in  the  act  for  the  admission  of  min-  missionary  income  of  the  Church  was  £107,245. 
isters  from  other  churches  proposed  by  the  The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  reported  con- 
previous  General  Assembly.    The  law  of  the  cerning  the  missions  in  India,  Africa,  the  New 
Church  therefore  now  requires  that  applicants  Hebrides,  and  Syria,  thut  489  adult  converts 
asking  to  be  thus  received  shall  satisfy  the  had  been  added  to  the  Church,  and  475  chil- 
standing  committee    that   they  have   passed  dren  baptized  during  the  year.     Fifty-three 
through  a  course  of   literature,  philosophy,  ordained  missionaries  (including  14  natives),  8 
and  divinity,   equal  in    extent   to  that  pre-  medical  missionaries  (4  natives),  89  missionary 
scribed  for  licentiates — the  change  consisting  catechists,  129  native  catechists,  and  other  la- 
in the  substitution  of  "and"  for  "or."    An-  borers,  to  the  total  number  of  544  Christian 
other  overture  was  ordered  sent  down,  pro-  agents,  had  been  employed.    The  6  colleges  and 
viding  for  the  appointment  to   parishes  of  250  schools  were  attended  by  16,238  pupils  and 
ordained    ministers  from   other  Presbyterian  students.     On  the  question  of  disestablishment, 
charches  under    similar   conditions  to  those  the  Assembly  declared  that,  adhering  to  the 
which  are  imposed  for  the  appointment  of  or-  declarations  of  recent  assemblies,  it  affirmed 
dained  ministers  of  this  Church  not  holding  a  "  that  disestablishment  and  disendowment  in 
parochial  charge.    The  Assembly  repeated  its  Scotland  are  not  only  demanded  by  the  princi- 
previous  declarations  on  the  subject  of  intern-  pies  of  the  protest  of  1848,  but  they  are  ur- 
perance,  and  urged    ministers  frequently  to  gently  called  for  in  the  interests  of  justice  and 
warn  their  parishes  against  its  evils,  "  espe-  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country ;  also 
cially  at  those  seasons  when  special  tempta-  that,  if  carried  out  in  a  fair  and  considerate 
tions  exist,"  and  to  preach  on  the  subject  on  manner,  the  change  will  inflict  no  injury  on 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  December,  with  special  any  religious  interest,  and  is  fitted  to  open  the 

Srayer,  "  in  view  of  the  social  customs  of  the  prospect  of  a  far  happier  ecclesiastical  condi- 
few  -  Year  season."  A  committee  was  ap-  tion  in  Scotland.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
pointed  to  consider  what  measures  could  be  cision  of  this  question  lies  with  those  who  are 
adopted  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  intrusted  with  political  power  and  responsibil- 
the  great  number  of  the  population  who  neg-  ity,  the  Assembly  leave  the  question,  with  all 
lect  all  religious  ordinances.  confidence,  in  the  hands  of  their  people.  The 
IX.  Free  Chireh  of  Scotland. — ^The  General  As-  Assembly  remit  to  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
sembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Church  on  this 
in  Edinburgh,  Majr  21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  David  question,  as  set  forth  in  the  findings  of  the 
Brown,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  General  Assembly,  and  to  circulate  the  same  as 
Aberdeen,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Fi-  they  may  see  fit."  The  Assembly  was  over- 
nance  Committee  reported  that  the  whole  sum  tured  to  recall  the  declaration  of  the  previous 
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year  on  the  sabject  of  instramental  mosio  in  XIIL  WeU  CilTtabllc  ■eth»diit&— The  follow- 
worship,  and  to  adhere  to  what  had  been  the  ing  is  a  sommarj  of  the  statistical  reports  of 
^'Scriptural  practice  of  the  Church  for  three  this  body:  Nnmberof  ministers,  612,  of  whom 
linndred  years  *' ;  but  it  decided  that  it  saw  no  854  are  pastors  of  particular  churches ;  of  eld- 
cause  to  reopen  the  question.  The  review  of  ers,  4,483;  of  chapels  and  mission  -  rooms, 
the  progress  of  the  temperance  reform  within  1,888 ;  of  communicants,  128,874,  showing  an 
the  Church  showed  that  more  than  560  of  the  increase  of  8,869  from  the  previous  year,  and 
ministers,  seven  eighths  of  the  divinity  students,  of  8,415  in  ten  years;  of  aaherents,  277,290; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Christian  work-  of  members  of  the  Sunday  schools,  185,392; 
ers,  were  abstainers.  The  Assembly  resolved  total  amount  of  contributions  for  the  year, 
to  petition  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  clause  in  £174,000,  which  included  £74,000  in  support 
the  new  police  bill  making  more  efficient  the  of  the  ministry,  £24,000  in  pew-rents,  £36,000 
penalties  against  Sunday  trading ;  also  in  favor  to  pay  chapel  debts,  £7,400  for  home  and  for- 
of  setting  apart  a  certain  Sunday  in  tlie  year  eign  missions,  and  £960  in  aid  of  English 
for  ministers  to  preach  sermons  of  warning  churches.  Twenty-one  new  chapels  had  been 
against  Sabbath  desecration.  opened  daring  the  year.    The  number  of  min- 

X*  Caltsd  Preskyterlaa  Chweh   In  Seellaad* —  isters'  residences  in  the  connection  was  57. 

The  statistical  reports  of  this  body  give  the  The  number  of  English  churches  was  178,  or 

number  of  members  of  the  Church  as  179,891,  nine  more  than  in  Uie  previous  year,  and  they 

and  Ahow  an  increase  of  1,696  over  the  number  returned  9,598  members,  showing  an  increase 

returned  in  1884.  of  945  from  the  previous  year,  or  at  the  rate 

The  General  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyte-  of  lOper  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in 

rian  Church  in  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  the  Welsh  churches  was  only  8  per  cent.    The 

May  4.    The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Aikman,  of  Glas-  number  of  congregations  in  which  the  services 

gow,  was  chosen  moderator.  have  been  changed  from  Welsh  to  English  is 

XL  Pmbyterlaa  dnrdi  la  lRiaa4. — This  body  represented  to  be  steadily  increasing, 

includes  nearly  half  the  Protestant  population  XIT.  Prsskyteriaa  Chncli  te  New  Zealaad.— The 

of  Ireland,  and  consists  of  558  congregations,  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Zealand  is  organ- 

with  620  ministers,  2,075  elders,  7,196  deacons,  ized  into  eight  presbyteries,  and  these  return 

and  101,462  communicants.    For  the  oversight  101  churches,  99  preaching-places,  with  a  total 

of  these,  it  has  87  presbyteries,  which  are  avera^  attendance  of  16,287  persona,  74  min- 

formed  into  five  synods,  and  a  supreme  body  istersin  charge,  224  elders,  821  managers,  6,298 

of  control,  the  General  Assembly.    The  num-  communicants,  and  127  Sunday  schools.    The 

ber  of  Sunday-school  pupils  is  96,469.  collections  of  the  year  were :  for  the  benevolent 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  objects  of  the  Church,  $4,840 ;  for  congrega- 
Church  in  Ireland  met  in  Belfast.  June  1.  The  tional  objects,  $112,570;  for  acquiring  and 
Rev.  James  Whigham,  of  Ballinasloe,  was  elect-  improving  church  property  and  paying  church 
ed  moderator.  A  large  number  of  memori-  debts,  $86,085 ;  for  miscellaneous  objects,  $8,- 
aLi  were  presented  concerning  the  use  of  in-  125 ;  collections  in  Sunday  schools,  for  mis- 
strumental  masic  in  worship,  forty-eight  out  sionary  and  ottier  purposes,  $3,546. 
of  eighty-two  of  them  being  in  favor  of  exdud-  PRESIDENT'S  HEBSA6&  See  page  197. 
ing  instruments.  It  was  ascertained  that,  un-  PRIME,  SIMUEL  lR£H£i'&  an  American  Jonr- 
der  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  1888  and  nalist,  born  in  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1812; 
1884,  a  number  of  organs  or  harmoniums  had  died  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  July  18, 1885.  In  his 
been  introduced  into  the  churches,  but  that  it  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Cambridge,  N. 
was  customary  to  stop  them  five  minutes  before  T.,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood,  his  father  be- 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  service.  A  mo-  ing  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  known 
tion  to  rescind  the  action  of  the  two  previous  as  ''The  Old  White  Meeting-House."  He  he- 
Assemblies  permitting  a  qualified  use  of  instru-  gan  the  stndy  of  Latin  at  eight,  of  Greek  at 
ments  and  to  enforce  the  prohibition  against  nine,  of  Hebrew  at  ten ;  and  in  two  years  was 
it,  led  to  so  much  excitement  in  the  discussion  fitted  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  into 
as  to  provoke  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  college.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
members  of  the  Assembly  who  supported  the  lege  in  1829,  taught  school  for  a  while,  studied 
resolution.  The  seceders  were  induced  to  re-  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1838  was  licensed 
turn,  and  it  was  agreed  to  let  the  motion  re-  to  preach.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in 
main  till  the  next  year's  Assembly.  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  where,  just  fifty  years  after- 

XII.  PnskjterlaadnchtaiEiiglaad. — ^The  Tenth  ward,  he  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  anni- 

Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  versary  of  that  event.    In  1884  he  was  called 

met   in  London  in  May.     The  Rev.  Robert  to  the  church  in  Ballston  Spa,  N.  T.    Not  be- 

Taylor  was  chosen  moderator.    A  statement  ing  very  rugged,  and  more  zealous  than  prn- 

resn^rding  the  growth  of  the  Church  showed  dent  in  his  work,  Mr.  Prime  broke  down  and 

that  while  in  1859  the  total  amount  of  the  had  to  give  up  preaching  for  a  while.  He  spent 

congregational  contributions  was  £80,000,  in  some  time  in  teaching  in   Newburg,  N.  T., 

1883  it  reached  £198,858.    More  than  half  of  but  in  1887  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 

this  sum  had  been  given  by  congregations  that  terian  Church  in  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  where  he 

did  not  exist  in  1869.        "  remained  for  three  years,  and  where  he  was 
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married.  Bat  repeated  attacks  of  illness  made  New  York  Association  for  the  Advancement 
it  evident  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  Science  and  Art ;  Trustee  of  Wells  College 
npon  his  energies  in  public  speaking.  Early  for  Women ;  Trustee  of  Williams  College ;  and 
in  1840  he  was  seized  with  an  unusually  severe  a  member  of  numerous  other  religious,  benevo- 
attack,  and  with  much  reluctance  he  resigned  lent,  and  literary  organizations.  He  was  of  a 
his  charge.  He  applied  for  work  on  the  **  New  genial,  happy  temperament,  always  gentle  and 
York  Observer,*'  and,  as  his  skill  in  the  use  of  courteous,  and  a  welcome  guest  at  every  gath- 
the  pen  was  already  known,  his  application  met  ering  of  good  and  learned  men.  He  hid  been 
with  a  favorable  response.  Tbe  paper  w^as  at  a  resident  of  New  York  city  for  many  years, 
the  time  under  the  charge  of  J.  E.  and  R.  C.  PROTCE  EDWARD  ISLAiriK  CoTeruMBt— Lieu- 
Morse  and  A.  P.  Cummings.  The  activity  and  tenant-Governor,  Andrew  Archibald  Macdon- 
ability  of  Mr.  Prime  were  so  speedily  manifest  aid.  Executive  Council :  Premier  and  Attor- 
that  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  ^*  Ob-  ney-General,  W.  W.  Sullivan ;  Provincial  Seo- 
server"  in  1840,  and  the  Messrs.  Morse  prao-  retary.  Treasurer,  and  Commissioner  of  Public 
tically  relinquished  their  duties  to  him.  His  Lands,  Donald  Ferguson ;  Commissioner  of 
health  was  stiU  delicate,  yet  his  labors  were  Public  Works,  William  Campbell;  without  port- 
abundant  and  unceasing.  He  did  not  confine  folio,  Neil  McLeod,  Samuel  Prow«e,  J.  O.  Ar- 
himself  to  the  columns  of  the  '^Observer";  senault,  John  Lefarges,  Stewart  Bums,  and 
his  pen  was  employed   in   writing  religious  A.  J.  Macdonald. 

books,  in  advocating  educational  and  benevo-  CmuraiilcatloBB.  —  The  greatest  drawback  to 
lent  enterprises  in  the  secular  press,  and  also  Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
in  general  literary  work.  Ten  or  twelve  years  island,  and  the  greatest  grievance  of  the  prov- 
of  incessant  toil  produced  its  natural  results,  ince  is  the  failure  of  the  Dominion  Government 
In  1858,  an  almost  helpless  invalid,  he  sailed  to  carry  out  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
for  Europe  for  rest  and  recuperation.  His  Prince  Edward  Island  entered  the  Canadian 
brother.  Dr.  E.  G.  Prime,  occupied  his  place  Confederation,  viz.,  to  provide  continuous  com- 
during  his  absence,  and  the  sea- voyage,  with  munication,  summer  and  winter,  with  New 
change  of  scene  and  respite  from  work,  pro-  Brunswick.  The  crossing  of  Northumberland 
duced  the  deMred  result.  After  a  year's  ab-  Strait  in  winter  is  an  unpleasant  and  frequently 
sence,  he  returned  with  renewed  vigor.  Tak-  perilous  undertaking.  Public  attention  through- 
ing  warning  by  experience,  he  resolved  to  out  the  Dominion  was  called  to  the  subject  in 
diminish  somewhat  his  toil,  and  was  able  to  January  by  the  sufferings  and  danger  incurred 
persuade  his  brother  to  remain  and  continue  by  Dr.  Mclntyre,  member  of  the  House  of 
his  helper.  This  gave  him  opportunity  to  de-  Commons,  and  a  large  party,  who  crossed  the 
vote  more  time  to  tbe  series  known  as  the  strait  in  an  ice-boat.  In  the  Provincial  Legis- 
*^  Irensdus  Letters,'*  which  had  become  already  lature,  on  the  motion  of  the  Premier,  an  ad- 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  '^  Observer's  "  col-  dress  to  her  Majesty  was  unanimously  carried, 
umns,  and  also  to  enfrnge  in  other  congenial  representing  the  failure  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
work.  In  1858  Dr.  Prime  purchased  the  in-^  emment  to  fulfill  its  contract,  and  praying  tlie 
terest  of  S.  E.  Morse  in  the  "  Observer,"  and*  Imperial  Government  to  compel  Canada  to 
from  that  time  till  his  death  was  its  senior  carry  out  its  agreement  and  to  compensate 
editor.  Besides  the  journey  abroad  in  1853,  Prince  Edward  Island  for  non-fulfillment  hith- 
he  made  an  extensive  European  tour  in  1866-  erto.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Northwest  re- 
'67,  and  again  in  1876-'77.  His  letters  during  hellion,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the  Canadian 
these  various  journeys  were  frequent  and  full.  Government  while  it  was  engaged  in  w(«r. 
In  addition  to  his  regular  weekly  contributions  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  passed  an  ad- 
to  the  paper.  Dr.  Prime  published  about  forty  dress  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  requesting 
volumes,  among  which  are  *^  Travels  in  Eu-  that  the  address  to  the  Queen  be  not  forwarded 
rope  and  the  East,"  "The  Alhambra  and  the  until  such  time  as  his  Honor's  advisers  might 
Kremlin,"  ** Thoughts  on  the  Death  of  Little  deem  opportune.  The  address  was  delivered 
Children,"  "  Life  of  8.  F.  B.  Morse,"  and  "  The  to  the  Governor-General  in  July. 
Power  of  Prayer."  This  last,  which  was  a  Senator  Howlan  laid  before  the  Senate  an 
sketch  of  the  Fulton-Street  prayer-meeting,  elaborate  scheme  for  establishing  communica- 
was  published  in  1859,  has  been  translated  tion  between  Cape  Tormentine  and  Cape  Trav- 
into  several  languages,  was  reprinted  in  En-  erse,  by  means  of  a  subway  under  Northum- 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  attained,  it  is  said,  berland  Strait.  The  Government  would  not 
a  circulation  of  more  than  175,000  copies.  Dr.  commit  itself  to  anything  further  than  a  prom«- 
Prime  was  frequently  a  commissioner  to  the  ise  to  give  the  scheme  a  careful  coiisidefation ; 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  a  company  applied  for  a  charter  to  carry 
and  in  1888  went  as  a  delegate  from  the  North-  out  the  undertaking.  The  strait  at  the  nar- 
ern  body  to  the  Soathem  General  Assembly,  rowest  point  is  eight  and  a  half  miles  wide. 
He  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ameri-  and  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  about  ninety 
can  Bible  Society,  and  one  of  its  active  direct-  feet.  A  tunnel  is  deemed  to  be  impracticable, 
ors ;  Vice-President  of  the  American  Tract  and  a  bridge  would  stop  navigation*  The  Do- 
Society  ;  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Amer-  minion  Government  has  constructed  a  branch 
ican  Evangelical  Alliance;  President  of  the  railway  from  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway 
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to  Cape  Traverse,  and  has  approved  of  a  plan  In  domestic  missions,  from  Sept  1, 1884,  to 

for  building  a  pier  at  Cape  Traverse  2,100  feet  Sept  1,  1885,  the  missionaries  (14  missionary 

long.    On  the  New  Brunswick  side  the  Gov-  jorisdictions  and  80  dioceses)  were :  Bishop;*, 

emment  also  intends  to  build  a  pier  2,100  feet  13 ;  other  clergymen  (white,  colored,  Indian), 

long.  Senator  Howlan  proposes  to  extend  both  412;  teachers,  catechists,  uther  helpers,  etc., 

these  piers ;  the  one  from  Cape  Traverse  2,000  61 ;  total,  486.  The  financial  record  stood  thus : 

feet,  the  one  from  Cape  Tormentine  8,000  feet    ooiiectJooi,  togadea,  etc t8«8,S8S  88 

The  ends  of  both  these  piers  would  be  in  about  

80  feet  of  water,  «id  they  would  be  oonneoted  '^SJ^^'SSSL.T'r'll^^  '^!^.  |1M.««  u 

With  each  other  by  a  subway  about  o  miles    MitoiooB  among  iiuikns 49,nd  si 

long.    The  subway  would  be  an  iron  tube  three    mjmIom  Maong  ooiond  people jo,8T6  48 

eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  lined  with  2i  feet  gS^.JTi^*'.^!*."'!!^: ;;;;;;;;. ;:;::;;.:::    l?;SS« 

of  concrete,  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  constructed  

in  lengths  of  800  feet    The  tubes  would  be         "^^^ IMS^  j» 

made  on  shore,  fitted  with  temporary  ends,  and  In  foreign  missions,  from  Sept  1,  1884,  to 

floated  to  the  required  position.    The  princi-  Sept.  1,  1886,  the  numbers  were:  missionary 

pal  reliance  for  strength  is  not  placed  upon  bishops,  8;  other  clergy  (white  and  native), 

the  iron  casing,  but  upon  the  concrete  lining.  43 ;  teachers,  catechists,  and  other  helpers, 

A  pumping  and  ventilating  shaft  would  be  etc.,  178;  total,  216.    The  financial  condition 

sunk  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  New  was  as  follows : 

Sf'iSrAnA    ^^'"'"'''''^     The  estimated  cost  is     ooUectlon.,  gene«l  ftad,  Ieg.de..  etc 1179^0  78 

$2,080,000.  SpecUUsetorT. /,.?.. .7 iMlT  16 

PBOnSSTANT   EPISCOPiL  CHURCH   HI   THB 
VNITED  8TATf&    This  Church  is  in  communion 


Totri $1»8,8S7»4 


with  the  Church  of  England  and  its  branches        The  Episcopal  Church  in  Hayti  is  independ- 

throughout  tiie  British  Empire.    It  derives  its  ent    It  grew  out  of  a  mit«ion  established 

origin  from  the  Anglican  Church,  and  has  there  in  1864.    Ten  years  later  it  received  a 

now  entered  upon  the  second  oentnrv  of  its  bishop  of  its  own,  and  since  then  it  has  had 

existence.    The  following  is  a  general  statis-  control  of  its  own  affairs.    But  it  receives  aa- 

tical  summary  for  1886 :  sistanoe  from  the  board  of  Missions  (under  a 

lvioc«M. 40  special  canon),  and  its  connection  with  the 

MistioDwy  dia'triot./. .'!!!!!!'.'.!!'.!!!'.'.'.'.!'.!!'.'.!  I6  American  Church  is  regulated  by  a  oommis- 

Priesu^ud  demons '."."      8,717  '*^°  ®^  ^^®  House  of  Bishops.    Itn  missionary  ' 

Whole  number  of  eieigy .' .' .'  8,787  Staff  consists  of  the  bishop,  1 2  deigymen,  and 

ptrtohee (estimated)........... 8,450  4^  igy  helpers,  a  portion  of  whom  receive  the 

S2Sd?te.fo/?SSJli"  .?..**.^  «7f  funds  out  of  the  appropriation  of  the  Board  of 

Charehe.  oonseerated 80  Managers. 

B.pti«ii.,!nfcnu... •;::;:::;•;•;;;;;;:    *?-jJ?       The  American  Church  Missionary  Society, 

»      total (inclndiiig thoMDot'sp^^  60,798  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions, 

CoBflniiatioDs  ^m  ^^^^^^^  ^^  useful  work.     In  the  domestic 

BaiuSy  BchSJTteaciiera! !  .* .'  '. !    w|«87  Aold  it  has  added  86  missionaries,  at  work  in 

Sosdar-flchooi  papiia. •  •  •S^  ^^  diooeses  and  missionary  Jurisdictions. 

Oontribmiona 13.717.861 11       The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mift- 

■tarfsMt — The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis-  sions,  by  means  of  parochial,  city,  county,  and 
nonary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocesan  associations  of  Christian  ladies,  raises 
Church  consists  of  all  persons  who  are  mem-  money,  prepares  boxes,  and  in  various  other 
hers  of  this  Church.  It  is  represented  in  the  ways  helps  on  the  missions  and  missionaries. 
Board  of  Missions,  which  meets  triennially,  The  work  among  Indians  and  freedmen  is 
and  is  composed  of  both  houses  of  the  Qen-  producing  excellent  results,  especially  in  the 
eral  Convention  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  case  of  the  former.  Remarkable  success  has 
The  Board  of  Managers  consists  of  all  the  bish-  attended  the  efforts  of  these  Christian  Indians 
ops,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  fifteen  in  the  direction  of  self-support,  and  their  readi- 
dergymen  and  fifteen  laymen,  appointed  tri-  nes!«  to  give  help  on  the  general  missionary 
ennuJly.  The  managers  are  charged  with  all  work  of  the  Church.  Gen.  Armstrong,  of 
the  powers  of  the  board  during  the  intervals  Hampton  Institute,  Ya.,  has  truly  said  that 
between  the  triennial  meetings.  By  act  of  the  *^  Bisnop  Hare's  work  is  the  very  best  that  is 
board,  in  March,  1876,  the  by-laws  were  so  done  among  the  Indians  by  any  religious  body 
amended  that  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Com-  in  this  country."  The  work  among  the  ool- 
mittees  ceased  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ored  people  can  not  be  spoken  of  in  such  high 
year  (Sept.  1).  Henceforth  the  board  meets  terms.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  the  way, 
monthly,  and  *'  acts  in  the  first  instance  on  all  and  less  certunty  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
questions  which  require  its  attention."    It  has  oedure. 

now  a  General  Secretary  and  an  AsHociate  Sec-       Wtrk  tmmg  tke  Jewit — ^Th6  Church  Society  for 

retary,  with  headquarters  in  New  Toric  city,  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  (auzil- 

and  its  official  organ  is  "  The  Spirit  of  Mis-  iary  to  the  Board  of  Misaons)  reports  enconr- 

sions,"  published  monthly.  aging  progress.    It  reaches  Jews  in  about  800 
VOL.  XXV.— 46    A 
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cities  and  towns,  48  dioceses,  and  18  mission-  Bishop  of  Nebraska;  and  Samuel  D.  Feiiga- 
ary  jarisdictions.  son,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Africa.  In  addition 
BilldlvK  FnuU — ^The  American  Chnrch  Build-  to  the  statistics  given  above,  there  are  niimer- 
ing  Fand  Commission  was  established  by  the  ons  other  societies  and  organizations  existing 
Genera]  Convention  in  October,  1880.  It  con-  for  carrying  forward  chorch-work  and  fulfill- 
sists  of  aQ  the  bishops,  one  clergyman,  and  one  ing  the  misMon  of  the  Episcopal  Charoh  in 
layman  from  eacli  diocese,  and  twenty  mem-  these  United  States ;  soch  as  the  Chnrch  Tem- 
hers  appointed  by  the  presiding  bishop.  It  perance  Society,  the  Free  Chnrch  Association^ 
aims  to  raise  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  by  annual  the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Or- 
offerings  from  the  several  congregations  in  the  phans  of  Deceased  Clergymen,  the  twelve  sis- 
Church,  and  by  individual  gifts.  It  renders  in-  ter hoods  and  the  Order  of  Deaconesses,  the 
valuable  service  by  investigating  titles  to  church  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  Society,  and  the  League 

I>roperty,  and  adding  to  its  security.     It  makes  in  Aid  of  the  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Church, 

oans  on  favorable  terms  for  church-building  This  Chnrch  has  under  its  control  nine  colleges 

wherever  it  is  needed.    It  has  its  headquarters  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  sixteen 

in  New  York.  seminaries  and  divinity  schools.     There  are 

Cleaeral  CMdltlmk — During  the  year  1885  two  nine  weekly  church  papers  and  five  monthly 

of  the  bishops  died — Bishop  Lay,  of  Easton,  magazines,  which  are  devoted  to  the  promnl- 

Md ,  and  Bishop  Young,  of  Florida — and  sixty-  gation  and  enforcement  of  Scripture  truth  as 

three  others  of  the  clergy  were  removed  by  this  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  holds  it  in 

death  during  the  same  time.    Three  new  bish-  her  creeds  and  standards  of  faith  and  practice, 
ops  have  been  consecrated:   William  Paret,        PTTHIiS^  UflGHIS  OFt     See  Knights  of 

Bishop  of  Maryland;   George  Worthington,  Ptthiab. 


Q 


QUEBEC,  FBOTMCE   OF.     CSavcnacBt— The  been  preached  in  Montreal.     The  movement 

Lieutenant-Governor  is  Louis  Francois  Rode-  was  led  by  a  French -Canadian  physician  in 

rigne  Masson.     Executive  Council :  Com  mis-  good  standing,  and  has  been  so  successful  that 

sioner  of  Apiculture  and  Premier,  J.  J.  Ross;  4,911  persons  died  in  Montreal  from  small -pox 

Provincial  Treasurer,  J.  G.  Robertson ;  Attor-  in  the  nine  years  from  1872  to'  1880.    Until 

ney-General,  Q.  O.  Taillon ;  Provincial  Secre-  April,  1885,  Montreal  emoyed  immunity  from 

tary,  J.  Blanchet ;  Commissioner  of  Railways,  the  disease,  when  it  was  brought  to  the  city  by 

£.  J.  Flynn.  two  Pullman-car  porters  from  Chicago.    One 

Saall-pai*  —  An  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  of  these  was  treated  at  a  private  house  and 
Montreal  this  year  carried  off  upward  of  8,000  isolated.  None  of  the  subsequent  cases  were 
victims  in  that  city  alone,  and  a  much  larger  traced  to  connection  with  this  one.  The  other 
number  in  the  suburban  municipalities.  The  porter  was  sent  to  the  H6tel  Dien.  All  the 
disease  also  extended  to  scores  of  villages  in  cases  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  the  extent  of  its  epidemic  were  traced  to  connection  with  this 
ravages  in  the  rural  districts  can  never  be  even  one.  Besides  the  anti- vaccination  prejudice, 
approximately  estimated.  The  history  of  the  many  French  Canadians  entertain  an  equally 
epidemic  in  Montreal  tends  to  strengthen  the  strong  pr^udice  against  isolation.  There  is  a 
theory  that  small-pox  is  **  the  most  controllable  fatalistic  spirit  among  them :  if  a  man  is  des- 
as  well  as  the  most  contagious  of  all  contagious  tined  to  have  la  pieotie,  he  will  have  it ;  and 
diseases.^^  The  record  also  furnishes  some  in-  it  is  better  to  have  it  when  young  if  one  is  dea- 
teresting  evidence  on  the  subject  of  vaccina-  tined  to  have  it  at  all.  In  such  a  community, 
tion.  Out  of  8,164  deaths,  only  96  occurred  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the 
among  Protestants,  and  the  average  age  of  the  regulations  generally  relied  upon  for  the  sup- 
Protestant  decedents  was  much  higher  than  pression  of  small-pox  are  great.  Vaccination 
that  of  the  Catholics.  This  disproportion  was  was  offered  and  declined.  The  infected  houses 
very  freely  ascribed  to  *^  the  dirty  habits  of  the  were  placarded,  and  the  placards  were  torn 
French  Canadians.^*  But  nothing  could  be  fur*  down,  not  only  by  the  mhabitants  but  by 
ther  from  the  truth  ;  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  strangers,  who  resented  the  placarding  as  an 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  French-  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Canadian  homes.  The  normal  death-rate  of  the  Isolation  was  ordered,  and  the  sanitary  police 
city  is  certainly  high,  but  this  is  due  principally  found  mothers  visiting  the  bedsides  of  small- 
to  defective  drainage  and  a  general  lack  of  ap-  pox  patients  with  their  children  in  their  arms, 
preciation  of  sanitary  science  by  the  civic  au-  Healthy  infants  were  brought  to  sleep  with 
thorities.  The  high  birth-rate  also  necessarily  infants  suffering  from  small-pox,  bo  that  they 
involves  a  high  death-rate.  The  chief  cause  of  might  catch  the  disease  and  have  done  with  it 
the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  French  Cana-  in  infancy.  The  epidemic  found  Montreal  with 
dians  to  small-pox  is  unquestionably  a  pr^udice  an  inefficient  sanitary  department  and  a  civic 
against  vaccination.  During  the  past  twenty  Board  of  Health  but  little  disposed  to  do  any- 
years  a  vigorous  anti-vaccination  crusade  has  thmg  offensive  to  popular  prejudices.     The 
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leading  merohaDts,  finding  that  the  epidemic  Northwest  rehellion,  a  great  deal  of  sympathj 
was  making  havoo  of  Montreal  oorameroe,  went  with  the  half-hreeds  was  freely  expressed  in 
to  the  City  Hall  in  a  hodj  and  asked  that  the  the  Province  of  Quehec.  In  April  the  Pro- 
management  of  sanitarj  affairs  he  transferred  vincial  Legislature  discussed  resolutions  se- 
to  a  committee  of  their  nominating.  The  Conn-  verely  censuring  the  Federal  authorities  for 
cil  consented  to  the  merchants  adding  six  mem-  culpable  neglect,  which  it  was  alleged  had 
hers  to  the  civic  Board  of  Health.  The  Provin-  driven  the  half-breeds  to  take  up  arms,  and 
cial  Government  has  the  power  in  times  of  epi-  for  further  neglect  in  sending  the  volunteers 
demic  to  appoint  a  Central  Board  of  Health  for  to  the  front  insufficientlj  arm^  and  equipped, 
the  whole  province,  with  practically  unlimited  The  trial,  sentence,  and  execution  of  Riel  raised 
legislative  powers.  A  central  board  was  ap-  the  **  national  ^^  feeling  among  the  French  Ca- 
pointed,  and  passed  most  stringent  by-laws  with  nadians  to  such  a  degree  that  for  some  time  a 
reference  to  isolation,  vaccination,  etc.  All  second  rebellion  seemed  imminent.  Through- 
municipalities  were  required  to  organize  local  out  the  province.  Sir  John  Maodonald  and  the 
boards  of  health,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  French-Canadian  ministers  were  hanged  and 
central  board.  The  reorganized  local  Board  of  burned  in  effigy.  Mobs  took  possession  of  the 
Health  of  Montreal  began  a  vigorous  sanitarj  streets  of  Montreal,  but  their  excitement  found 
campaign,  and  the  exhibition  buildings  were  a  safety-valve  in  singing  revolutionary  songs, 
converted  into  hospitals.  Families  that  refused  breaking  a  few  windows  in  the  English  quar- 
to send  their  small- pox  patients  to  the  hospitals  ter,  and  hanging  and  burning  effigies.  A  more 
were  isolated  in  their  own  homes,  seals  being  serious  matter  for  the  Government  was  the 
pla3ed  on  the  doors,  and  every  infected  house  defection  of  the  French- Canadian  Conservi^ 
being  guarded  bj  a  constable.  Gratuitous  vac-  tive  members  of  Parliament,  who  a  few  days 
cination  was  offered  to  everybody,  but  it  was  before  the  execution  of  Riel  sent  an  ultimatum 
very  generally  refused  by  the  French  Canadi-  to  the  Government,  threatening  to  go  into  op- 
ans.  The  principal  employers  of  labdr  joined  position  if  the  capital  sentence  on  the  leader 
a  league  which  required  everj  employ^  to  pro-  of  the  rebellion  were  not  commuted.  The 
duce  a  certificate  of  vaccination  of  himself  and  French  -  Canadian  ministers  —  Messrs.  Lauge- 
his  family.  This  organization  did  more  than  vin,  Chapleau,  and  Caron— were  called  upon 
anything  to  promote  vaccination.  The  propo-  to  resign,  and,  refusing,  were,  with  the  mem- 
sition  to  enforce  the  compulsory  vaccination  hers  of  Parliament  who  refused  to  sign  the 
law  led  to  serious  rioting ;  and  it  became  nece»-  nltimatum,  stigmatized  as  **  the  party  of  tbe 
sary  to  call  out  the  militia  to  restore  order,  rope."  The  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau,  in  a  letter 
Compulsory  vaccination  was  abandoned  for  explaining  the  position  of  the  French-Canadian 
the  time,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  year  sev-  ministers,  boldly  declared  approval  of  the  exe- 
eral  persons  were  fined  for  refusing  vaccina-  cution,  on  the  ground  of  expediency  as  well  as 
tion,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  law  of  justice.  The  public  excitement  was  stimu- 
seemed  to  have  become  much  weaker.  The  lated  by  an  energetic  political  campaign.  The 
remarkable  immunity  from  the  disease  enjoyed  Bleu  (French  -  Canadian  Conservative)  and 
by  the  English-speaking  population  in  the  midst  Bouge  (French-Canadian  Liberal)  parties  were 
of  such  a  deadly  epidemic  perhaps  did  more  merged  in  the  ^*  National  '*  party.  Tbe  Ontario 
than  the  fines  to  reconcile  the  French  Cana-  Xiberala,  most  of  whom  thought  that  Riel 
dians  to  vaccination.  The  deaths  by  months  ought  to  have  been  hanged  ten  years  earlier, 
were  as  follow :  April,  6;  May,  10;  June,  18;  for  the  murder  of  Scott,  did  not  scruple  to 
July,  46 ;  August,  289 ;  September,  659 ;  Octo-  encourage  the  National  party,  with  a  view  to 
her,  1,898 ;  November,  688 ;  December,  166.  the  overthrow  of  the  Maodonald  Government 
Toward  the  end  of  December  the  disease  had  The  year  closed  with  a  calmer  state  of  public 
lost  its  epidemic  character  in  Montreal.  opinion,  but  with  the  Government's  tenure  of 
SM  A^d«b— From  the  beginning  of  the  office  in  a  critical  condition.  (See  Rikl,  Louis.) 

R 

METORHED  CIIU1CIII&    I.  lalbnMd  Chmh  tai  815;   for  church  purposes,  $871,888;   total, 

Aaerica. — The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  $1,101,708. 

statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the  Gen- 

to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  1885:  Number  eral  Synod  that  its  receipts  Lad  been  $28,188, 

of  classes,  84;  of  churches,  525 :  of  ministers,  and  that  it  had  under  its  care  42  students  and 

561 ;  of  candidates,  16 ;  of  families,  45,654 ;  of  was  aiding  six  parochial  schools,  in  which  were 

communicants,  82,089 ;  received  during  the  year  475  pupils. 

on  confession,  4,809 ;  number  of  baptisms  dur-  The  widows*  fund  amounted  to  $66,255;  an- 

ing  the  year,  4,277  of  infants  and  888  of  adults;  noitants  had  been  paid  $4,078. 

number  of  baptized  non-communicants,  28,417;  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 

of  catechumens,  80,286 ;  of  Sunday  schools,  782,  sions  for  the  year  were  $88,488.    It  had  aided 

with  95,981  pupils.    Amount  of  contributions  108  churches,  in  connection  with  which  were 

for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  $280,-  85  missionaries,  4,458  families,  and  6,880  mem- 
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bers,  together  with  110  Sanday  schools,  hav-       Instead  of  the  proposed  *UineDdinentB,**DFhidiliftT« 
ing  an  atteDdance  of  10,600  papils.    Five  new    ^^^^^  rejected,  let  simple  muvinal  reierenoes  be  ap- 


The  entire  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  hos  been  these  two  hundred  yean. 
Missions  were  returned  at  $88,181,  of  whicli  ^®«  ^?''u!lLP'!!!°S  *?^^""*;^^  ^^  T*^^^  ®^*^®  P^ 
$10,480  had  been  contributed  through  the  rtel';^i>^"Sr'S;eMT,^i^^'^!° 
Woman's  Board.  The  missions  were  in  China,  Whatever  a  proper  development  may  seem  to  de- 
India,  and  Japan,  and  reported  12  stations,  129  mand  in  the  way  of  forms  additional  to  the  old  or 
out-stations  and  preaching-places,  20  ordained  ^^^^  matter,  let  it  be  properly  adopted  and  placed 
missionaries,  29  assistant  missionaries,  19  na-  SSSK^tl.  ' "  ^^"^  d^''  marking  and  ap- 
tive  ordained  ministers,  187  other  assistants,  41  ^  since  there  hiTbe^i'^et  no  correctly  prepared 
churches,  8, 1 96comtnunicant8, 9  academies  w  i  th  edition  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  its  Litcngy, 
420  pupils,  93  day  schools  with  2,881  pupils,  and  i^  &  suitable  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  an 
86  theological  students.  The  contributions  of  yf*™^  on?  ■«.  to  translation,  arrangement^  «*^i/<* 
the  native  churches  were  $4,476.  B^^^         ' "  ^"^^      ^                        *"" 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 

in  America  met  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  8.  These  recommendations  of  the  committee 

The  Rev.  J.  Howard  Suydam,  of  Jersey  City,  were  adopted  hy  the  Synod. 

N.  J.,  was  chosen  president  The  Committee  on  !!•  KefimMd  Chucfe  li  tte  Mtod  SlitM. — This 

Overtures  reported  that  certain  constitutional  Church  is  organized  in  seven  district  synods — 

amendments  which  it  had  heen  proposed  to  those  of  the  United  States,  Ohio,  the  German 

make  hy  the  insertion  of  foot-notes  to  the  hap-  Synod  of  the  Northwest,  Pittshurg,  the  Poto- 

tisma]  form  had  been  rejected  in  classical  ac-  mac,  the  German  Synod  of  the  East,  and  the 

tion.    The  principal  amendment  proposed  was  Central  Synod — with  a  General  Synod  meeting 

to  the  clause,  "  Dost  thou  helieve  that  thou  art  triennially.    In  the  whole  Church  are  returned, 

conceived  and  horn  in  sin,  wholly  incapahle  of  by  the  statistical  reports  for  1885,  62  clasFea, 

any  good,  and  prone  to  all  evil?*'  for  which  780  ministers,    1,467  congregations,  172,949 

it  was  proposed  to  substitute  the  phrase  in  the  members,  106,098  unconfirmed  members,  with 

Canons  of  Dort,  ^*  incapable  of  saving  good  and  18,527  baptisms  of  infants,  1,185  baptisms  of 

prone  to  evil."    The  committee  in  its  report  adults,  and  9,746  persons  confirmed  during  the 

considered  as  the  first  and  fundamental  point  year ;  1,861  Sunday  schools,  with  114,004  pu- 

to  be  regarded  in  the  proposed  action,  the  ques-  pils;  and  164  students  for  the  ministiy.    The 

tion  of  the  right  of  the  Synod  to  make  the  contributions  for  the  year  included  $127,284 

changes  desired.     The  Church  in  the  United  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  $747,724  for  oon- 

States  was  organized  in  1771,  under  a  pledge  to  gregational  purposes. 

**  abide  fully  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Re-  In  68  mission -stations  in  the  United  States, 
formed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  as  estab-  and  one  at  Valparaiso,  ChUi — ^in  all,  64  sta- 
lished  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618  and  1619."  tions  —  were  102  congregations,  with  5,828 
What  it  was  thus  agreed  to  abide  by  were  tlie  members  and  6,162  pupils  in  Sunday  schoola. 
various  doctrinal  standards,  the  Li tnrgy,  and  the  In  these  stations  were  contributed  $2,014 
rules  of  church  government;  and  an  important  for  benevolent  and  $24,986  for  congregational 
difference  existed  between  the  first  two  of  these  purposes.  The  church  at  Valparaiso,  Cbili, 
and  the  last.  The  doctrinal  standards  and  the  returned  25  members  and  80  Sunday-school 
Liturgy  were  the  work  of  all  the  delegates  from  pupils.  Three  orphan-homes  in  the  United 
England,  Holland,  Gkrmany,  Switzerland,  and  States  provide  for  146  orphans.  The  literary 
other  countries.  '^  Into  the  standards  they  in-  institutions  include  7  colleges,  2  theological 
troduced  nothing  upon  which  they  could  not  seminaries,  a  mission-house,  and  9  collegiate  in- 
be  unanimous.  These  standards  represented,  stitutes  and  academies.  A  foreign  mission  is 
therefore,  as  they  now  represent,  the  bottom  sustained  at  Tokio,  Japan,  where  the  first  Re- 
unity  of  evangelical  Protestant  Christendom,  formed  congregation  was  organized  May  11, 
when  its  doctrines  were  taken,  as  these  were,  1884,  and  is  served  by  a  native  elder  and  a 

direct  and  fresh  from  the  Bible  well;  while  the    native  deacon.  

Liturgy  represented  the  same  when  reduced  to  REFOBMED  EPISCaPAL  CHURCH.    The  Tenth 

form.     The  rules  of  church  government,  on  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Epi^opal 

the  other  hand,  were  the  work  of  the  national  Church  met  in  Peoria,  111.,   May  28.     The 

Church,  its  ^post  acta^"*  when  the  other  dele-  Treasurer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  the 

gates  were  gone ;  rules  applicable  to  it«  own  sit-  past  two  years  had  been  $14,187,  and  his  dis- 

uation,  and  changeable  to  suit  circumstances."  bursements  $14,026.    Two  parishes  had  been 

Whatever  contained  doctrine,  and  this  involved  added  to  the  organization  of  the  Chnrclu    The 

both  standards  and  Liturgy,  could  not  be  al-  ordination  of  five  presbyters  and  three  deacons 

tered  by  minorities,  without  general  consent,  was  renorted,  and  two  clergymen  had  been 

so  as  to  bind  dissentients ;  but  there  was  a  con-  receivea  frt>m  other  denominations.    The  tms- 

stitutional  and  open  way  for  all  needed  devel-  tees  of  the  sustentation  fund  reported  the  re- 

opment.    This  was  defined  as  follows:  oeipt  of  $9,972.    The  home  •  missionary  fond 
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had  an  annual  income  of  $7,000  from  endow-  the  oonrta,  and  the  State  inBtitotiona  at  Oran- 
ments  and  other  sources,  besides  which  $4,000  atoo,  from  the  payments  made  for  their  sup- 
had  been  subscribed  to  it  for  the  next  two  port,  liave  been  as  follow :  1880,  $677,670.55 ; 
years.  A  session  of  the  Council  was  given  to  1881,  $710,619.92:  1882,  $676,810.62;  1888, 
a  ceDtennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  $799,866.94 ;  1884,  $785,269.58 ;  1885,  $768,- 
American  Episcopal  Prayer-Book  of  178^5.    A  685.86. 

Theological  Seminary  has  been  established  in  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861, 

Philadelphia,  with  professorships  of  Hebrew  the  State  had  no   debt;  at  its  close  there 

and  Old  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  and  of  were  $4,000,000  of  bonds  outstanding.  Of  this 

Systematic  Theology  and  Christian  Evidences,  amount  the  national  Government  reimbursed, 

and  lectureships  on  Ecclesiastical  History  ana  for  war  expensea,  $751,891.66,  leaving  a  bur- 

on  Pastoral  Theology  and  liturgies.  den  of  $8,248,608.84.  The  State  has  since  paid 

BHOOE  ISLJjrD.    State  CfvcnMirt.— The  fol-  off  $1,881,608.84. 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  laitttatlMi  ftr  Saitagb — The  returns  to  the 
Qovernor,  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  succeeded  by  State  Auditor  of  the  condition  of  the  savings- 
George  P.  Wetmore,  Republicans;  Lieutenant-  banks  on  Nov.  17, 1885,  show : 

Governor,  Oscar  J.  Bathbun,  succeeded  by  Lu-    inentM  ordepotttt $tbt,S90  76 

cius  B. Darling ;  Secretary  of  State,  Joshua  M.    i^sreM^ofyirpiMproato »^2I«IJJ^ 

Addemsn;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Okrk ;  Auditor  ?SrJti?l?uSK?tfd;iiidtoi';.::::;;::::^ 

and  Insurance  Commissioner,  Samuel  H.Cross;    lacreaM  of  dapositon ess 


Raikoad  Commissioner,  Walter  R.  Stiness;  ^^S!^?^^^^^^^^^^ ""        1445^; 

Attorney-General,  Samuel  P.  Colt;  Comnus-  Amount  loaned  on  niortffigM' of  r«d'Mtato  in 

sioner  of  Public  Schools,  T.  B.StockweU;  Ad-         otiierSutot |8.I80,9S5  88 

jutant- General  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.     Supreme  The  above  does  not  include  the  amount  of 

Court:  Chief. Justice,  Thomas  Durfee;  Asso-  deposits  on  participation,  $4,016,275.55,  or  the 

date  Justices,  Pardon  £.  Tillinghast,  Charles  number  of  depositors,  1,858,  in  the  Rhode  Isl- 

Matteson,  John  E.  Stiness,  and  George  M.  Car-  and  Hospital  Trust  Company, 

penter,  succeeded  by  George  A.  Wilbur.  EiMsHei.— The  following  are  some  of  the 

UgUatlve  SssrieUi— The  Legislature  met  in  statistics  of  the  school  returns  for  the  year: 

adjourned  session  at  Providence  on  the  6th  of  „    ,_  -  .,,.     -_   *    .  «•            1   1  ^  ^    «Ai^<r 

V^                  J     jii            J            Ai.      1           «  A      •!  NomberofchtldranfromflTetoflftMnyeAnlnelailTe    60.147 

January,  and  acgouroed  near  the  dose  of  April.    inereaBo  ftim  iMt  yew 1,289 

On  Jan.  20,  Jonathan  Chace,  Republican,  was  Hmnbor  who  !»▼•  tuondod  lebooi  more  than  twelve 

chosen  United  States  Senator  in  the  place  of  iDcrweo^n'm'i'n'iitywr! !"!!!"!!"!!"'""!,""'    ^m 

William  P.  Sheffield,  who  had  been  appointed  Kimiber  who  hAve  not  attended  aioyaieb^^                  11.829 

by  the  Governor.    Three  proposed  constitu-  ^^^^j^^^ ::::::::'— ^^                   ^S 

tional   amendments  were   passed  m   March,    Avenge  length nine  month*  its  dm. 

which  require  the  approval  of  another  Legis-    gufewnt  popUs  enrolled. 47^ 

latare  before  BubraiSioii  to  the  jHwple,  yi..:  JZSS^ddlSSi^if^l'r!^*';;":^^^^^^^ 

a  prohibitory  amendment,  a  female  suffrage    PnpUe  enrolled  tn  oTening  eeiiooiB 4,7ii 

amendment,  and  one  granting  to  foreign-bom    A^*"**  «*««wi*w» *«87i 

citizens  who  served  in  the  Union  army  during  The  largest  part  of  the  gain  has  been  made 

the  rebellion  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  same  during  the  past  two  years,  or  since  the  enaot- 

terms  as  native-bom  citizens.    A  brief  session  ment  of  the  new  truant  and  absentee  law. 

of  the  new  Legislature  was  held  at  Newport^  The  State  aid  granted  to  the  free  public  li- 

beginning  on  the  26th  of  May.  braries  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  them, 

RMMMSSi — The  bonds  of  the  State  outstand-  and  in  ten  years  they  have  increaMd  in  num- 

ing  Dec.  81,  1885,  were  as  follow :  ber  from  seven  to  thirty-three. 

Bonds ofjniy  1,1868,  pA3rahi6i89S,eoQpon....  $900,000  00  The  Normal  School  was  organized  in  1871. 

Bondeof  Aug.  i,*i864,  pn^^e  18M.  SSS^',    mlooo  00  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  connecte«l  with  it  1,014  pu- 

^        '   **         i        a    MgSarad!     410,000  00  pils*    Three  hundred  and  fifty-four  have  been 

^^..                                            ^^«^.w^  AA  graduated,  and  almost  all  of  these  have  taught 

^**" f  i,wi7,ooo  00  Iji  ^jjg  State 

The  sinking  fund  stood  as  follows :  xhe  School  for  the  Deaf  is  smaD,  but  well 

sinking  (kind,  Jen.  1,1835 |SrO,i57  OT  flondn«tP<1 

BMelred  from  OenenlTrMmirer,  .Ten.  l^  1889.     100,000  00  ''"21:  "^1     tt                :iai^i«TN           ^x 

intereet  raeeived  on  inrestniente. 17.786  OS  The  State  Home  and  School  for  Dependent 

intereet  doe  on  investmenu i,m  QO  ^nd  Neglected  Children  was  opened  for  the 

Amount  or  linking  fkaad,  Jen.  1,188«. $400,700  08  reception  of  inmates  the  first  week  in  April, 

The  balance-sheet  was  as  follows :  1®^-      Since  that  time  twenty-six  children 

Bdenee  hi  tneeaiy  Jen.  1  1885                            |M6L«n6  41  ^^®  ^®°  **  ****  SChool,  as  many  as  COUld  be 

Beoeipte  tot  yeer  ending  Deo.  81, 1885 827,001  41  accommodated  in  the  buildings  then  on  the 

an»5807  8a  P^*^*    I^oring  the  summer  and  aotumn  a  sec- 

Pepoents  ibr  jreer  ending  Dee.  81, 1885 '84i;707  87  0^^  wooden  cottage  was  built,  capable  of  hold- 

„  .       .              ,     ^ -— ing  twenty-five  more  children,  which  is  now 

Bnience  in  tm^iry  Jan.  1,1886. $898,400  95  flj,^     A  brge  Stone  wing  has  been  added  to 

The  expenditures  for  the  past  six  years,  de-  the  main  building, 

ducting  the  amounts  paid  into  the  treasury  by  The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  has  been 
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strengtbeoed  in  its  corps  of  teachers,  and  has 
done  excellent  work  daring  the  year.  This 
school  is  the  nearest  approach  the  State  has 
to  an  industrial  school 

Bdtef ifSsUUen  and  flaOsn,— An  act  of  1885 
created  a  commis>ion  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
and  needy  soldiers  and  sailors,  appropriating 
$5,000.  There  are  residins  in  the  State :  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  6,708 ;  widows  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  766;  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
under  sixteen  years,  7,681 ;  number  receiving 
United  States  pensions,  846. 

The  commissioners  -recommend  to  the  (Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  for  1886,  and  state  that  this  amount  is  by 
no  means  too  large  to  meet  the  anticipated 
needs,  judging  from  the  number  of  worthy 
cases  already  assisted. 

Charities  aid  Camctleur— For  1885,  the  sum 
of  $140,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  ana  Corrections  in  addition  to 
their  receipts.  These  receipts,  derived  from 
labor  and  ooard  of  inmates,  sales  of  produce, 
etc.,  amounted  daring  the  year  to  $40,630.74. 
This  money,  added  to  the  appropriation,  in- 
creased their  resources  to  $180,680.74.  From 
this  sum  was  drawn  a  total  of  $171,827.26, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $9,808.48. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  insane,  began  in 
1884,  have  been  finished  and  occupied.  Their 
total  cost  was  $60,000,  and  they  will  accom* 
modate  about  eighty  inmates. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  several  insti- 
tations,  December  SI,  1886,  was  as  follows: 
State  Prison,  124;  Providence  County  Jail,  204 ; 
Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  166;  Oaklawn 
School  for  Girls,  27;  Workhouse  and  House 
of  Correction,  226;  State  Almshouse,  198; 
Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane,  870.  Total, 
1,810. 

SMI  IlateriM.— The  rentals  received  by  the 
State  from  oyster-beds  were  $10,767  in  1888, 
$11,681  in  1884.  and  $10,488,  with  rents  re- 
bated and  uncollected  of  $826,  in  1886.  The 
falling  off  of  receipts  for  the  year  was  due  to 
the  cancellation  of  leases,  and  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction again  for  1886  iu  income  on  account  of 
the  continued  abandonment  of  leased  ground. 
I'he  surrender  of  leases  for  1886  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  planting  of  Virginia 
oysters  is  unprofitable,  the  cost  of  stock  having 
advanced. 

The  scallop- catch  proved  less  than  half  the 
usual  one.  The  scallop  '^  set  '*  during  the  sum- 
mer was  very  large,  and  the  seed  very  general- 
ly distributed  over  the  scallop  ground. 

State  Boaadary.~On  April  22,  1886,  three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  act  in  con- 
Junction  with  commissioners  appointed  by  Con- 
necticut to  agree  upon  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  two  States  *^  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea.'^  The  commissioners  agreed  npon  a  the- 
ory for  establishing  the  State  line  from  Paw- 
catuck  river  through  Little  Narragansett  Bay 
to  the  State  line  formerly  agreed  upon  between 


the  States  of  New  York  and  Connectieat.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  boundary-line  in 
Pawcatuck  river,  from  a  bolt  in  a  rock  near 
the  junction  of  Ashaway  river  with  the  Paw- 
catuck to  the  sea,  had  never  been  defined, 
and  considerable  interests  are  affected  by 
the  question  of  its  location.  Doubting  their 
authority  over  a  part  of  this  space,  the 
Rhode  Island  Commissioners  delayed  final 
action. 

Fsyiiatif,— The  following  table  gives  the 
population  of  the  State  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1885,  compared  with  two  preceding 
censuses : 


TOWKS  AND  DIVISIONS. 


Barrlai^toii. 

Bristol 

Wftiren  ... 


Bristol  Coonty. 


CoTentiy 

Etst  Greenwich. 
West  Green wkb. 
Wimick 


Kent  County. 


Jsmestown 

little  Compton 

Middletown 

New  Sborebam 
Portsmouth. . . . 
Ttrerton 


Towns,  Newport  County. 


Newport  City. 


BnrrillTine. 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  ProTldeooe . . 

Foster 

Gloucester 

Johnston 

Llncotn 

North  Provldenoe. 
North  Smlth6eld.. 

Pawtucket 

Pdtuate 

Smithfleld 

Woonsocket 


Towns,  Providence  County. 
Prorldenoe  City 


Charlestown 

Exeter 

Hopkinton 

North  Kingstown . 
South  Kingstown. 

Richmond 

Westerly 


Washington  County . 
Whole  State 


1876. 

1880. 

1885. 

6,889 
4,005 

1,800 
e,028 
4,007 

1J8S4 
5.TBT 

4,M9 

11,019 

11394 

114M0 

4,580 

a,180 

1,0M 

11.614 

4,519 

8,887 

1,018 

li,l«4 

4.806 

8,«aa 
em 

18,986 

80,848 

80,588 

21.614 

488 
1,156 
1,0T4 
1,14T 
1.898 
8,101 


7,859 


14.088 


5,849 
5,688 
5,678 
4,886 
1,648 
8,098 
4,999 

11,565 
1.808 
8,797 

18,464 
4,101 
8,657 

18,576 


84,249 


100,675 


1.064 
1,855 
8,760 
8,606 
4,840 
1,789 
5,406 


90,061 


858,839 


4S9 
l,Sil8 
1,189 
1,908 
1.979 
8,506 


516 
1,065 
1,166 
1.967 
9.008 
8,709 


8,487 


1^6G8 


8,714 


19,566 


6,714 
6,940 
6.445 
^056 
1,509 
8,260 
6,766 

18,766 
1,467 
8,086 

19,060 
8,810 
8,0S6 

16,060 


M86 
6,006 
7,168 
6,S16 
U897 
1,989 
7,274 
17,999 
1.478 

8.an 

99,906 

8,606 

9^888 

16,199 


98,017    108.686 


104,867    118,070 


1,117 
U10 
8.968 
8,949 
6,114 
1,949 
6^104 


1,049 
1.066 
8,796 
8.&94 
6,549 
1,744 

sisss 


88^495  i  89.444 


876,681  1804,884 


The  total  population  in  1850  was  147,546 ; 
1860,  174,620;  1865,  184,965;  1870,  217,858. 

PsIltlcsL — The  Republican  and  DemocraUc 
State  Oonventions  were  held  in  Providence  on 
March  19.  The  Republican  nominees  were: 
Governor,  Geon^  Peabody  Wetmore ;  Deu ten- 
ant-Governor,  Lucius  B.  Darling ;  Secretary  of 
State,  Joshua  M.  Addeman :  Attorney-General, 
Samuel  P.  Colt ;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Clark.   The 
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DemooKtlc  nommeea  w«r«:  Governor.  Zibft  nius,  Kiel  tdvised  his  frieodi  to  defend  tha 
O.  Sloonm  ;  iJenteoaDt  -  Oorenior,  JonsthaD  OoTerDtnent.  The  Liea  tea  uit-Oov  era  or  accept- 
H.  Wheeler ;  S«creUr;  ot  State,  Thomas  Rob-  od  Riel's  service^  oompliineDtod  him  upou  Iiis 
ioMD;  Treasurer,  John  O.  Perry;  Attornej'-  ]ojiltj,  and  reviewed  bis  forces.  On  Jan.  ], 
G«aeral,  Fraak  H.  Jaoksoo.  The  election  oc-  1873,  Biel  aooepted  |1,S00  trom  the  CHDBdian 
onrred  on  April  l,andresaltedin  theaacoesdof  Government,  turoagh  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
the  Rcpablioiin  ticket.  The  vote  for  Governor  Taobi,  as  bd  inducement  to  leave  the  oountry, 
was:  Republican,  12,668;  Democratic,  8,874;  and  in  Febmary  he  was  conveyed  to  the  front- 
Proliibition,  1,208;  scattering,  5.  The  Lesis-  ier  nnder  the  protection  of  a  police  escort, 
Islnre  chosen  at  the  same  time  is  thus  consd-  In  September,  1873,  Riel  declined  the  nomina- 
tated:  Senate,  28  Repnblioans  and  9  Demo-  tioiiforthere|ires«ntationof  ProveDcherinthe 
crats;  Hoase,63RepablioanBand  IBDemocrats.  Oanadiaa  Honae  of  Oonimons  in  favor  of  Sir 
On  Feb.  6.  Natban  F.  Dixon  (RepoblicsD)  was 
elected  Representative  ia  Congresa  from  the 
Second  District,  to  snooeed  Senator  Chace. 

Klil^  LOnS,  the  leader  of  the  Red  river  re- 
bellion of  1869  and  the  Northwest  rebellion 
of  1885.  born  at  St  Uoniface  (opposite  where 
Winnipeg  now  stands),  in  1847;  executed  at 
Regina,  Northwest  Territory,  Nov.  16,  1885, 
He  was  the  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Riel,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ifetis  race,  or  Frsnoo-Indian  haU- 
breeda  ot  the  Northwest,  who  in  1819  led  a 
revolt  against  the  anthority  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Lonis  Riel  was  a  protigi  of 
Archbishop  Taoh£,  of  St.  Boniface,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Jeauit''  College  in  Montreal. 
~E.U  edaoationai  advantages  gave  him  conrid- 
erable  inflaenoe  over  the  Metis,  and  from  an 
early  age  he  posed  as  the  champion  of  his  race. 
On  the  transrer  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
to  the  Dominion  ot  Canada  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Oompany  in  1869,  the  half-breeds  demanded 
a  poriion  of  the  pnrohase-money,  denied  the 
right  of  the  company  to  make  such  a  bargain, 
and  retnaed  allegiance  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. Practically  the  half-breeds,  who 
were  the  d«eoendants  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants and  their  Indian  wives,  claimed  property 

and  sovereign  rights  in  the  lands  of  ths  North-  ""*  *"'" 

west.  Riel,  at  the  head  ot  the  halt-breeds,  George  Cartier,  bntlnOctoberoftbefoUowing 
opposed  the  entry  of  the  Hon.  William  Mo-  year  he  was  retamed  by  acclamation,  and  be 
Dnagall,  the  first  Lientenant-Govemor  appoint-  was  again  returned  in  Jannary,  1874.  At  this 
ed  to  the  Territories,  and  formed  a  provisional  time  the  Dominion  Government  was  exnress- 
giivernmsnt  on   Dec  8,  1869,  after  his  insar-    ing  the  ntmost  anxiety  to  capture  Riel,  and 

Sint  followers  bad  taken  possession  of  Fort  the  feeling  against  him  in  Ontario  on  account 
arry  and  captured  Dr.  Schults  and  fortj-tonr  of  the  murder  ot  Scott  was  toost  bitter;  bnt  at 
Canadians.  In  February,  1870,  Archbishop  the  end  of  March  Riel  appeared  suddenly  and 
Tachi,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Rome,  was  mysterionsty  in  the  Clerk's  room  of  the  House 
anthorised  by  tha  Canadian  Premier,  Sir  John  of  Commons,  si$rned  the  roll  of  membiTHhip, 
Uncdonald,  to  promise  a  general  amnesty  to  and  disappeared  as  soddenly.  On  April  IR, 
the  rebels.  Oo  Feb.  17  Riel  captured  Maj.  1874.  the  Honseexpelled  him  by  a  vote  of  124 
Bolton  and  forty-seven  men,  and  on  March  4  to  68.  In  September  he  was  once  more  elect- 
he  ordered  out  for  instant  eieouCion  one  of  his  ed  by  Provencher.  and  in  the  aame  month  he 
prisoners,  Thomas  Scott,  an  Ontario  Orange-  was  outlawed.  In  February,  1876,  he  was 
man.  Archbishop  TachS  arrived  at  Red  river  sentenced  to  five  years'  banishment  and  for- 
five  days  later,  and  promised  an  amnesty  for  feitore  ot  political  rights.  In  1877  be  was  in- 
all  oeFense^  inolmling  the  mnrderot  Scott  The  oaroeratad  for  severd  months  in  Reanfort  Ln- 
qnestions  whether  the  archbishop  was  justified  natio  Asylum,  Quebec,  under  an  assumed  narao ; 
in  making  this  promise  and  whether  ber  Maj-  hot  whether  on  aoconnt  of  insanity,  or  for  the 
esty's  Governments  were  bound  by  it  were  the  sake  ot  protection  and  concealment,  is  a  dio- 
subjects  of  hot  controversy.  Biel  evocoated  puted  point.  (An  aoconnt  ot  Kiel's  connection 
Fort  Garry  when  the  Red  river  expedition  nn-  with  the  rebellion  of  1886  is  given  in  the  arti- 
der  Gen.  Wolseley  was  in  sight  of  the  fort  cleon  Canida,  pagel24.)  He  was  tried  at  Be- 
On  Lieiit.-Oovemor  Arohibald's  issuing  aproo-  gins  before  H ugh  Richardson  and  a  Jury  of  six. 
Lunation  oiiUing  for  volonteera  against  the  Fe-    npon  an  indictment  containing  sis  counts.    The 
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first  three  charged  that  the  priaoner,  being  a  other.    Lest  tiie  union  of  mindB  be  deetrojed  by  the 

subject  of  the  Queen,  made  war  against  her  ««hii&a  of  blaming,  let  all  understand  thia:  That 

Majesty  at  Duck  Lake,  Fish  Creek,  wd  Batoche  i^^^^^i^^  ^*^°^**'  profession  can  not  posaibly 

^^^    "%  **  *^^^^*^'^^2t^    "y      ^  c^^  ^A.  Z^  ooexiBt  with  opimona  approaching  naluralum  orrv- 

respectively.     The  other  three  charged  that  UonaUtm,  the  turn  of  which  Ib  to  daatroy  Christian 

the  prisoner,  living  at  the  time  within  the  Do-  eostoms  from  their  foundation,  and  to  establish  a  rule 

minion  of  Canada  and  under  the  Queen's  pro-  ^^  ^'^  ^  society,  from  which  God  is  excluded.    In 

teotion,  made  war  against  her  Majesty  at  the  L^^® '*!;?5?' ^  V^liST^  to  follow  one  rule  in  pri- 

aA».A7k.».^  .xU^A.      d;«i  k«»;»»  k™  v^.  «,^.»*.  ^"^^  conduct  and  another  m  the  government  ol  the 

same  three  places.     Riel  havmg  been  oouvict-  gtate,  so,  to  wit,  that  the  authonty  of  the  Churuh 

ed  and  sentenced  to  death,  an  appeal  was  made  should  be  observed  in  private  lite,  but  i^eoted  in  state 

to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  attacking  the  matters.    But,  if  it  be  question  of  opmions  purely 

constitutionality  of  the  court.    The  authority  political,  of  the  best  kind  of  government,  of  rulin>f 

of  the  coart  was  Bu^tained,  and  the  capitjU  sen-  rSaS^i^rSSft  ^*.'SMS^ "" """" 

tence  was  duly  executed  on  JNov.  16.     Ihe  re-  ©        ©                  » 

fusal  of  the  Dominion  Qovernment  to  recom-  Another  important  episode  was  the  affair  of 

mend  the  Governor-General  to  commute  RiePs  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  which  the  Pope  acted 

sentence  led  to  a  serious  political  movement  in  as  mediator  between  Germany  and  Spain.  (See 

the  Province  of  Quebec.    A  plea  of  insanity  Caboune  Islands.) 

was  set  up,  and  as  evidence  thereof  RiePs  in-  The  Order  of  Pius  IX  was  founded  ezpresa- 

carceration  in  Beaufort  Asylum  and  his  pre-  ly  by  Pius  IX,  to  enable  him  to  confer,  in  his 

tended  inspiration  were  principally  relied  upon,  temporal  position,  an  honor  on  non-Catholics, 

There  was  in  Riel,  unquestionably,  eccentricity  and  even  non-Christians.    It  is  usually  given 

approaching  to  insanity ;  but  there  was  no  evi-  to  ambassadors,  and  has  been  oftener  oon- 

dence  that  his  mind  was  so  unhinged  as  to  re-  f erred  than  the  Order  of  Christ,  which,  it  was 

lieve  him  from  responsibility.    (See  page  707.)  supposed,  was  reserved  for  Catholics  alone. 

ROMAM  ClTHOIiC  CHDBCH.  The  most  im-  The  conferring  of  the  Order  of  Christ  on 
portant  event  of  the  year  1885  was  the  pro-  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the  seeming  intention  of 
mulgation  of  the  encyclical  Immortale  Dei,  the  present  Pope  to  give  it  more  prestige  than 
addressed  by  Leo  XIII  to  all  the  patriarchs,  the  Order  of  Ilus  IX,  was  as  significant  as  it 
primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops  or  the  Cath-  was  surprising,  although  the  prince  had  so  far 
olic  world,  and  dated  Nov.  1,  1885.  The  por-  departed  from  his  attitude  of  the  Knlturkampf 
tion  of  the  encyclical  that  relates  to  the  duties  as  to  make  a  conciliation  between  Germany 
of  citizes  to  the  church  and  the  state  had  ex-  and  the  Holy  See  not  improbable, 
cited,  in  advance,  rumors  of  some  new  and  In  France,  the  war  of  the  republic  in  the  in- 
startling  propositions,  which  were  commented  terest  of  secularizing  all  institutions  controlled 
(»n  adversely  by  some  of  the  secular  journals,  by  the  Church  still  continued.  The  snppres- 
and  served  to  give  the  non-Catholic  world  sion  of  the  allowances  made  by  the  state  to 
unusual  interest  in  this  pontificid  document,  various  priests  excited  much  discontent  and 
The  following  quotation  from  the  Immortals  protest,  as  the  pretext  for  so  doing  was  scarce- 
Dei  is  taken  from  a  translation  by  James  Mc-  ly  tenable ;  ana  the  money  paid  to  the  Church 
Master,  editor  of  the  New  York  ''  Freeman's  in  France  is  not  a  state  grant,  but  an  indem- 
Journal."  It  aflSrms  old  principles,  in  elegant  nity.  A  spirited  corret^pondence  took  place 
Latin,  that  no  state  can  exist  without  a  basis  between  M.  Goblet  and  the  Bishops  of  Pamieni 
of  religion,  and  that  there  is  but  one  religion  and  Viviers  on  the  subject  of  state  interference, 
from  God.  The  Pope  cites  the  examples  of  the  The  substitution  of  lay  nurses  for  Sisters  of 
early  Christians,  who,  in  high  offices,  in  the  Charity  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  excited  much 
very  palaces  of  the  emperors,  were  willing  to  controversy  and  many  protests.  In  spite  of 
yield  their  places,  and  even  to  die,  rather  than  the  letters  of  the  physicians  attached  to  the 
hold  honors  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  so  that,  hospitals,  testifying  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
according  to  Tertullian,  when  it  became  lawftil  Sisters  as  nurses,  the  municipal  council  perae- 
to  profess  the  Christian  religion  in  positions  of  vered  in  its  policy  of  *'  laicization." 
state,  it  appeared  in  a  great  part  of  the  cities.  On  Nov.  28,  a  debate  took  place  in  the 
not  as  a  babe  crying  in  its  cradle,  but  already  Reichstag  on  the  question  of  authori^ng  the 
grown  up  and  of  goodly  strength.  establishment  of  Catholic  missions  in  Africa. 

.   .    ^        .  The  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 

And  now  m  thew  times  it  la  ^";°f  ^revive  q^^^^^  j,^^  ^^  ^^  permission  to  found  a 

these  examples  of  those  of  old.    Catholiw  worthy  of  ^.    .^^     .  n««,«,^  «       TkSo  »<>.  »aA^oa^    ^.^ 

the  name  muRt  be  most  loving  children  of  the  Church,  mission  at  Oamero<»n.     This  was  refosed,  on 

and  wish  to  be  understood  as  such ;  without  hesita-  the  ground  that  the  Fathers,  who  are  Germans 

tion  to  reject  whatever  can  not  be  reconciled  with  this  living  in  Paris,  were  similar  to  the  Jesuits,  and, 

honorable  note ;  to  use  the  wavs  and  customs  of  the  gg  the  kw  had  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Ger- 

people  BO  far  as  it  can  rightly  be  done  for  the  foster-  ^^              j^        |.^  ^  ^j  ^j^    colonies, 

infif  of  truth  and  justice ;  to  work  it  out  that  liberty  of  z* .  ^»  ""tl..  «»"*^  •"."  ,^  z^.    .  ~7^     Z»  tJ*""*^ 

action  shall  not  overleap  the  line  drawn  by  the  law  of  Pnnce  Bismarck  insisted  that  the  Jbathers  or 

God  and  of  nature ;  to  be  intent  that  every  state  may  the  Holy  Spirit  were  either  of  Alsatian  or  Lor- 

be  broufl^ht  back  to  that  Christian  form  and  likeness  raine  origin ;  but  in  the  same  speech  said  that 

of  whicfi  we  have  spoken.  The  way  of  attainin^these  ^he  Jesuits  had  been  expelled  from  Germany, 

ends  can  not  aptly  be  laid  down  m  any  one  certain  ^   .  v^^««„^  ^k^-  —^-^  h^4.\^^M^«  v-»  K^w.«nll 

mode,  since  they  must  be  made  to  suit  the  various  not  because  they  were  Catholics,  but  beoaoae 

times  and  plaoes  that  greatly  differ  the  one  from  the  they  belonged  to  no  country. 
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The  ArchbiBhop  of  Vienna  protested  against  chapel  and  memorial  oroaa  were  dedicated  at 

the  exhibition  in  that  oitjr  of  a  picture  bj  the  Aurteaville,  N.  Y.,  where  Father  Isaac  Jogoes 

artist  Verasohagin,  and  a  solemn  mass  of  repa-  and  Ren6  Qonpil  were  martyred  by  the  In- 

ration  was  celebrated,  at  which  a  large  namber  dians  in  1642  and  1646.    On  Sept  20  the  Rt. 

of  people  assisted,  to  atone  for  the  public  insult  Rev.  Jeremiah  O^Snllivan  wan  consecrated  Bish- 

to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  done  by  the  painter  in  op  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  Archbishop  Qibbons. 

representing  her  as  the  mother  of  more  than  The  reports  of  the  churches  show  a  large 

one  child.     Oardiual  Schwarzenberg.  born  at  decrease  in  debt  and  a  large  interest  in  paro- 

Vienna  in  1809,  died.    He  was  Archbishop  of  chial  schools.    The  project  for  the  founding  of 

Prague  and  a  cardinal  priest,  created  Jan.  24,  a  Catholic  university  at  Washington  has  met 

1842.    The  Italian  cardinals  that  died  during  with  much  fovor,  and  is  energetically  pushed 

the  year  were  Ohigi,  aged  eighty-four ;  Lasagni,  forward.    The  consecration  of  St.  Patriok^s 

at  the  age  of  seventy-one;  Nina,  born  in  1812;  and  St  Peter*s  Churches  in  New  York,  and 

and  PanebiancO)  born  in  1808.  St  Patrick^s  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  are 

In  Canada,  the  rebellion  of  Louis  Riel  was  hopeful  ngns  that  church  debts  will  soon  be 
given  a  religious  gloss  by  the  insane  ravings  paid  off  and  more  consecrations  made  possible, 
found  in  the  papers  of  Riel,  and  the  statement  On  Dec  4,  Rt  Rev.  Dominic  Manucy,  Bishop 
that  the  late  Mgr.  Bourget  had  called  him  a  of  Maronea  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Browns- 
providential  leader  of  the  M^tis,  who  felt  that  ville,  Texas,  died.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Angus- 
they  had  sustained  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  tine,  Fla.,  in  1828.  He  had  been  Bishop  of 
Canadian  authorities.  But  the  voice  of  the  Mobile,  but  had  resigned  that  see.  On  Sept. 
ecclesiastical  aathorities  was  on  the  side  of  20,  Archbishop  Riordan,  of  San  Francisco,  was 
law  and  order,  and  against  a  hopeless  strug-  invested  with  the  pallium, 
gle,  and,  after  the  execution  of  Riel,  did  much  The  Most  £minent  and  Most  Reverend  John 
to  calm  the  violent  indignation  of  the  French  McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  died  at 
Canadians.  the  archiepiscopal  resiaence  on  Oct  10.    (See 

On  Nov.  27  the  Pope  addressed  an  important  MoCloskbt,  John.)    He  was  succeeded  by  tlie 

brief  to  the  bishops  of  England  on  the  question  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Corrigan,  Titular  Archbishop  of 

of  religious  education.  Petra,  formerly  Bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Australia,  which  had  already  been  honored  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  12  arch- 
by  a  oardinaPs  hat  in  July.  1885 — bestowed  on  bishops,  62  bishops,  7,296  priests,  85  colleges. 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  Archbishop  of  Sydnev—  and  492,949  children  attending  2,621  parochial 
was  the  scene  of  a  plenary  council,  which  fitly  schools.  It  is  hardly  possible,  from  the  statis- 
closed  a  year  of  religious  progress  in  that  col-  tics  furnished,  to  estimate  exactly  the  Catholic 
ony.  population  of  the  United  States. 

On  Feb.  11,1885,  the  Most  Rev.  Edward  The  year  1885-'86  is  notable  for  the  creation 
McCabe,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  of  a  new  American  cardinal,  this  honor  falling 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  on  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore. 
J.  Walsh,  D.  D.,  President  of  Maynooth  Col-  BOOMAHLL  a  kingdom  of  eastern  Europe, 
lege.  The  ceremony  of  his  consecration  was  Absolute  inaependence  from  Turkey  was  pro- 
performed  at  Rome  by  Cardinal  Moran  on  claimed  May  22,  1877,  and  was  recognized  by 
Aug.  2,  1885.  Among  the  deaths  of  notable  the  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  June  18, 
Catholics  was  that  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fuller-  187o.  The  principality  of  Roumania  was  erect- 
ton,  sister  of  Earl  Granville,  who,  by  her  writ-  ed  into  a  kingdom  March  26,  1881.  The  Con- 
ings,  had  done  much  toward  the  elevation  of  stitntion  delegates  the  legislative  power  to  the 
Catholic  English  literature;  and  that  of  A.  M.  Senate,  of  120  members,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Sullivan,  author  of  "  New  Ireland,'*  in  whose  Deputies,  of  188  members^  chosen  by  electoral 
death  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  felt  that  they  colleges.  Every  taxed  citizen  is  a  voter.  The 
had  met  with  a  great  loss.  Eing,  Carol  I,  the  son  of  Prince  Hohenzollem- 

In  the  United  States,  Archbishop  Ryan,  who  Sigmaringen,  was  bom  April  20,  1889.     He 

bad  succeeded  Archbishop  Wood  in  the  Diocese  was  elected  Prince  of  Roumania  in  1866.    The 

of  Philadelphia,  received  the  pallium  on  Jan.  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 

4,  1885 ;  and  on  Jan.  25,  Archbishop  Leray,  hers :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 

who  had  succeeded  Archbishop  Perchd  in  the  the  Interior,  and  of  Foreign  Ajfairs  ad  interim^ 

Diocese  of  New  Orleans,  also  received  the  pal-  J.  C.  Bratiano ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

Hum  from  Rome.    On  the  same  day  the  Rev.  and  Worship,  D.  Sturdza ;  Minister  of  Finance, 

Camillus  Maes  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cov-  G.  Lecca ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 

ington,  Ky.    On  March  19,  Rt.  Rev.  Antoine  and  Domains,  A.  Stololan ;  Minister  of  Justice, 

Durier,  D.  D.,  was  consecrated  Bbhop  of  Nat-  C.  Naou ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  E.  Falcoiano. 

chitoches  by  Archbishop  Leray.    On  April  19,  ina  and  FitpitatlaB. — ^The  area  of  Roumania 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.  Glorienx  was  consecrated  Bishop  is  48,807  square  miles.    The  population  is  esti- 

andVicar-Gkneral  of  Idaho  by  Archbishop  Gib-  mated  to  be  5,876,000.    The  number  of  mar- 

bons  in  Baltimore.    On  Ang.  2,  Rt.  Rev.  Rich-  riages  in  1884  was  40,548;  of  births,  201,418; 

ard  Phelan  was  consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  of  deaths,  128,808 :  natural  increment,  77,606. 

Cibyra  and  coadjutor  to  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Twigg,  The  population  of  Bucharest,  the  capital,  ia 

Bishop  of  Pittsburg.    On  Aug.  15  a  temporary  about  221,000. 
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C^UMm. — ^In  1888  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  from  France  and  other  countries  not  protected 
foreign  trade  was  with  Austria,  27  per  cent  bj  special  treaties,  to  go  into  operation  July  1 
with  Great  Britain,  10  per  cent,  with  France,  (see  Fbakob).  Besides  France,  the  new  cus- 
9  per  cent,  with  Germany,  4  per  cent,  with  toms  duties  affected  Turkey,  Greece,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  and  8  per  cent,  with  Russia.  The  ex-  Servia,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States, 
ports  to  Great  Britain  exceeded  the  imports  The  dispute  with  Bulgaria  on  the  subject  of 
from  that  country;  but  the  imports  from  Aus-  the  frontier  line  at  Arab  Tabia  was  not  settled 
tria  and  from  France  were  double  in  value  the  when  the  revolution  in  Eastern  Roumelia  broke 
Roumanian  exports  they  received,  and  the  out.  In  common  with  the  other  Balkan  states, 
trade  with  Germany  consisted  almost  entirely  Roumania  demanded  a  readjustment  of  bound- 
of  imports.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  aries  as  a  condition  of  the  union  of  the  two 
859,907,178  lei,  or  francs,  against  268,851,921  Bulgarias;  yet  she  did  not  accompany  her  re- 
in 1882  ;  the  total  value  of  exports  220,650,279  quest  for  the  incorporation  of  the  districts  in 
lei,  against  244,780^499.  Bulg^ia  peopled  by  Roumanians  with  a  mili- 

€MUinil«tlMMb — The  entries  in  the  Dannbian  tary  demonstration, 
ports  in  1884  show  a  total  of  8,711,148,  the        The  emigration  of  Mohammedans  from  the 

clearances  of  8,678,849  tons.  Dobm^a  was  made  a  basis  for  Turkish  com- 

The  length  of  the  state  lines  of  railroad  in  plaints  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  althooith 

1886  was  1,458  kilometres;  of  private  lines,  the  condition  of  tne  Turks  and  llnssnlman 

224 ;  of  state  lines  under  construction,  807 ;  Tartars  in  that  district  was  worse  under  Turk* 

and  projected,  479  kilometres.  isfa  than  under  Roumanian  rule.    They  were 

The  number  of  letters  carried  in  1884  was  exempted  from  taxation  for  four  years  after 

15,868,062,  including  postal  -  cards,  circulars,  the  annexation,  and  then  taxed  more  lightly 

and  official  letters ;  the  number  of  packets,  than  other  Roumanians,  having  to  pay  a  capi- 

506,255 ;  of  postal  orders,  149,286.  tation-tax  in  lieu  of  military  service.    Recently 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1884  was  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  conscription 
6,210  kilometres;  of  wires,  10,866;  the  nnm-  law.  Anothergroundof  complaint  is  that  the 
her  of  dispatches,  domestic  and  international,  property  of  Turkish  landlords  has  been  con- 
including  official  disi)atches,  was  1,203,500 ;  nscated.  The  Roumanian  Government  claima 
the  receipts  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service,  that  the  persons  who  claim  the  land  were 
8,981,097  francs ;  expenditures,  8,758,940.  legally  agents  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  col- 

Ffaunnst — The  revenue  in  1888-84  was  146,-  lect  the  tithes,  who  in  many  instances  treated 

859,671  francs,  the  expenditure  185,557,860.  the  land  as  their  own,  but  whose  title  was 

The  budget  for  the  year  ending  March  80, 1886,  never  recognized  by  the  Turkish  Government, 

fixes  the  revenue  at  180,088,720  francs,  and  the  The  land  was  distributed  among  the  farmers 

expenditure  at  an  equal  amount.    The  yield  of  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  tithes.    The 

the  direct  taxes  is  taken  as  24,780,000  francs ;  title  remained  in  the  Turkish  Government  and 

of  the  indirect  taxes,  55,835,000  francs;   of  was  transferred  by  the  cession  to  the  Ron- 

domains,  20,968,108  francs;  of  railroads,  and  manian  Government 

the  mines  at  Bahna,  11,617,925  francs.    The       tnatmmt  of  Jews. — ^The  oppression  of  Jews 

public  debt  on  March  80,  1885,  amounted  to  under  the  Roumanian  alien  laws  was  the  sub- 

683,847,607  francs.  ject  of  an  appeal  to  foreign  governments,  es- 

Amy  and  Navy. — The  strength  of  the  per-  oecially  the  English,  in  1885.    Lord  Beacons- 

manent  army  is  1,249  officers  and  31,627  sol-  neld  had  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  an 

diers,  with  31,627  horses  and  812  guns.    The  article  that  provided  that  difference  in  creed 

kingdom  is  divided  into  four  territorial  dis-  should  not  be  a  ground  for  exclusion  from 

tricts,  in  each  of  which  an  army  corps  is  or-  public  eiuployment,  the  exercise  of  professions 

ganized,  besides  the  Dobrudja,  which  has  a  and  industries,  or  any  civil  or  political  rights 

division.    The  strength  of  the  territorial  army  in  Roumania.    The  Roumanian  legislature  has 

is  1,218  officers  and  124,000  men.    The  naval  evaded  this  guarantee  by  passing  laws  against 

force  consists  of  2  gunboats,  a  torpedo-vessel,  foreigners.    Immediately  after  Roumanian  in- 

and  2  torpedo  boats  on  the  Danube.     Every  dependence  was  recognized  by  the  powers, 

Roumanian  upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-  the  Jewish  natives  of  Roumania  were  declar^ 

one  is  enrolled  either  in  the  permanent  or  the  to  be  aliens,  and  restrictions  were  placed  in  the 

territorial  army,  and  serves  eight  years.  way  of  their  obtaining  naturalization.    There 

ThePflltlcal  Sltutton. — The  tariff  question  was  are  only  69  naturalized  Jews  in  the  kingdom, 
uppermost  in  Roumanian  politics  in  1886.  On  The  liberal  professions  are  dosed  to  Jews, 
May  22  the  commercial  treaty  with  Austria-  and  in  1884  a  law  against  hawking  by  foreign- 
Hungary  was  finally  denounced.  The  treaty  ers  reduced  20,000  Jewish  peddlers  to  distress, 
will  expire  June  1, 1886.  The  demand  of  Ron-  The  discussion  of  Jewish  grievances  abroad 
manian  manufacturers  for  protection,  and  the  led  to  the  expulsion  in  November  of  eight 
protective  duties  on  cereals  recently  imposed  Jewish  journalists  of  Bucharest, 
in  France  and  Germany,  induced  the  Rou-  EOCSELIA,  EASTEBN.  an  autonomous  prov- 
manian  ministry  to  inaugurate  an  active  pro-  ince  of  Turkey,  createa  by  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
tective  policy.  The  legislature  parsed  a  law  lin,  signed  July  18,  1878.  It  remiuned  under 
levying  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent,  on  imports  the  political  and  military  control  of  the  Sultan, 
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bot  received  antoDomj  in  fkdministratiFe  af-  anise-seed,  and  sesamnra  are  also  ^rown.  A 
fura.  Tbe  organio  Btatate  was  elaborated  by  large  namoer  of  sbeep,  goats,  cattle,  and  swine 
a  commission  sitting  in  Pbilippopolis  during  are  raised.  Woolen  cloth  and  braid  are  mann- 
tbe  Russian  occapati<in,  and  became  law  factnred  and  exported, 
tbrongh  an  imperial  firman,  issued  May  17,  CswMice. — ^Tbe  imports  in  1888  amounted  to 
1879.  The  local  administration  was  placed  in  $2,461,000,  an  increase  of  $860,000  over  those 
the  hands  of  elected  representatives.  One  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  the 
fifth  of  the  members  of  the  general  councils  in  exports  was  $2,762,000,  showing  an  increase 
the  six  departments  were  to  be  nominated  by  of  $989,000.  The  leading  articles  of  exporta- 
the  Governor-General,  and  the  rest  elected  by  tion  are  cereals,  wood,  wine,  silk,  and  hides, 
universal  suffrage.  Equal  religious  rights  and  Ite  Esfttaitloaary  B&ffmmL  —  Under  Aleko 
protection,  freedom  of  the  press,  inviolability  Pasha^s  administration  there  were  two  politi- 
of  property  and  of  the  domicile,  and  the  equal-  cal  parties,  each  of  which  had  for  its  aim  the 
ity  of  the  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  and  Greek  Ian-  union  of  the  province  with  Bulgaria.  The 
guages  were  guaranteed.  The  Governor-Gen-  Liberal  party  was  controlled  by  the  Governor- 
eral,  who  must  be  a  Ohristian,  is  named  by  the  General,  and  had  a  large  migority  in  the  As- 
Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  powers,  sembly.  The  Conservatives  depended  on  Rus- 
for  the  period  of  five  years.  sian  influence  to  secure  political  independence 

On  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Aleko  Pa-  and  the  creation  of  a  Great  Bulgaria,  while  the 
sha,  the  Porte  appointed  Gavril  Pasha  Ohres-  Liberals  distrusted  Russia  and  looked  to  the 
tovioh  Governor-General,  and  he  was  installed  Western  powers  for  help.  Karaveloff,  who 
on  July  8,  1884.  The  legislative  power  is  ex-  was  expelled  from  Bulgaria  after  the  eoup' 
ercised  by  a  single  chamber  called  the  Provin-  d*itat  of  Prince  Alexander,  became  the  leader 
cial  Assembly.  Tbe  chief  judicial  and  ecclesi-  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  orguuized  a  move- 
astical  dignitaries  are  members  ex  officio,  to  the  ment  for  the  union  of  the  two  Bulgarias  under 
number  of  ten,  and  the  remaining  thirty-six  Aleko  Pasha.  The  officers  of  the  militia  and 
members  are  elected  by  the  people  for  four  the  gendarmerie  sympathized  with  the  Liberal 
years.  The  European  commission  fixed  the  party  and  supported  Aleko  Pasha  in  his  efforts 
annual  tribute  to  tne  Sultan  at  240,000  Turkish  to  snpplant  the  authority  of  the  military  com- 
pounds, which  was  estimated  to  be  three  tenths  manaers  -in  -  chief  appointed  by  the  Sultan. 
of  the  total  revenue,  the  proportion  assigned  Aleko^s  dabious  attitude  toward  Russia  ren- 
te Turkey  in  the  organic  statute.  Owing  to  dered  futile  his  efforts  to  be  appointed  his 
the  ruined  state  of  the  country  after  the  war,  own  successor.  Gavril  Pasha  Chrestovich,  who 
the  emigration  of  Mohammedans  to  Tarkey,  secured  the  appointment,  was  Aleko  Pasha^s 
and  of  Bulgarians  to  Bulgaria,  the  net  revenue  Secretary-General  and  Director  of  the  Inte- 
did  not  exceed  600,000  Turkish  pounds.  In  rior.  Ajs  the  friend  and  pn»^^  of  Russia  and 
1882  tbe  Provincial  Assembly  passed  an  act  Aleko^s  rival,  he  dismissed  every  Liberal  from 
reducing  the  yearly  tribute  to  180,000  Turkish  office.  The  Liberal  politicians,  deprived  of  all 
pounds.  This  law  was  not  ratified  by  the  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  many  of  them  of 
Porte,  but  was  carried  out  by  Aleko  Pasha  as  the  means  of  livelihood,  determined  on  striking 
an  administrative  regulation  in  the  same  way  a  blow.  The  situation  in  Bulgaria  was  propi- 
as  several  other  vetoed  enactments.  Two  tious.  Karaveloffwasnow  the  Prime  Minister 
thirds  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  of  Bulgaria.  Several  of  the  Roumelian  Liber^s 
taxes.  The  budget  for  1884-*86  estimated  the  were  appointed  by  him  to  office.  While  the 
revenue  at  643,660  Turkish  pounds,  and  the  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Eastern  Roumelia 
expenditure  at  681,976.  and  Bulgaria,  Europe  was  made  familiar  with 

Area  tmi  PepulatlMk — The  area  of  Eastern  the  economical  and  political  arguments  in  favor 

Roumelia  is  18,600  square  miles.    The  popula-  of  the  union.  The  Government  in  Eastern  Rou- 

tion  was  officially  computed  in  1884  as  850,-  melia  rendered  itself  more  and  more  unpopu- 

000.    The  Mohammedan  and  Greek-speaking  lar.   Some  of  its  measures  provoked  resistance, 

population  constituted  two  fifths  of  the  total  More  arbitrary  means  were  then  resorted  to, 

at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  autonomous  in  order  to  destroy  the  power  of  its  opponents, 

province,  but  in  consequence  of  emigration  the  The  Governor-General  began  to  remove  the 

proportion  is  diminished  to  one  third.  Liberal  officers  in  the  gendarmerie.     Major 

PtfdictlOM*  —  The  chief  occupation  of  the  Ijoubovsky  was  suddenly  dismissed.   His  com- 

people  is  agriculture.    The  area  under  culti-  rades  expected  the  same  fate,  and  urged  Eara- 

vation  is  1,668,000  acres ;  the  product  in  1881  veloff  to  hasten  the  movement  and  achieve  the 

was  2,648,292  hectolitres,  or  al>out  7,000,000  union  by  means  of  a  military  revolution  (see 

bushels,  of  wheat,  l,d66«609  hectolitres  of  bar-  Bulgaria).    The  Russians  had  laid  their  plans 

ley,  1,242,688  of  rye,  1,170,700  of  maize,  and  for  a  revolution  in  the  spring  of  1886.    It  was 

899,779  of  oats.    The  production  of  ottar  of  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  insurrection  in 

roses  in  1881  was  1,422  okes  (1  oke  =  2*8826  Sofia  and  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Alexander 

pounds),  which  is  sold  in  Eastern  Roumelia  at  the  in  favor  of  Prince  Peter  Earageorgevich.  That 

average  price  of  $800  an  oke.    The  production  would  be  the  signal  for  an  attempt  to  upset 

of  wine  was  16,884,680  okes;  of  tobacco,  647,-  King  Milan  in  Servia.    When  Russian  control 

248;  of  cocoons,  67,164.    Spelt,  vetch,  millet,  should  be  thus  re-estabUsbed  in  Bulgaria,  and 
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a  straggle  izumgnrated  for  the  predominance  of  agricnltaral  maobinery,  rabber,  railroad-cars, 
BoBsian  over  Austrian  influence  in  Servia,  it  and  varions  chemical:),  articles  of  food,  and 
was  intended  that  Macedonia  and  Old  Servia  materials  and  plant.  The  duty  on  tea  im- 
should  throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  £a9t-  ported  overland  is  reduced ;  that  on  pifr-iron 
em  Boumelia  declare  her  independence  and  nas  been  increased  to  9  copecks  a  pood,  and 
union  with  Bulgaria.  This  revolution  was  be-  is  to  be  raised  to  15  copecks  within  two  years, 
ing  carefully  and  assiduously  prepared  by  the  Ike  Havy. — ^The  Baltic  fleet  in  1884  contained 
Slav  committees  in  Bulgaria,  Boumelia,  Mace-  83  ironclads,  and  the  Black  Sea  fleet  7  iron- 
donia,  and  Servia,  when  the  national  element  dads.  The  most  powerful  vessel  is  the  mast- 
in  Bulgaria  and  Boumelia  anticipated  the  move-  less  turret-ship  ^^  Peter  the  Great,"  with  14  inch 
ment  and  utilized  the  restdts  of  the  laborious  armor.  Three  larger  vessels,  the  ^*  Catharine 
intrigues  of  the  Bussian  authorities  to  upset  II,"  '^  Tchesma,"  and  **  Sinope,"  with  plates  15 
all  their  plans  and  more  effectually  emancipate  to  16  inches  thick,  carrying  six  12-inch  and 
Bulgaria  from  Bussian  domination.  Bussian  seven  6-inch  guns  each,  will  be  launched  in 
diplomacy  was  compeUed  either  to  approve  1886.  Two  other  powerful  armorK^ad  vea- 
and  support  the  anti-Bussian  revolution,  or  to  sela,  the  **  Admiral  Nakhimoff,"  with  plates 
renounce  the  principle  of  the  Treaty  of  San  from  8  to  10  inches  thick  and  four  9-incn  and 
Stefano,  and  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  last  ten  6-inch  guns,  and  the  '^  Alexander  II,"  with 
spark  of  Bulgarian  gratitude  (see  TuBKBy).  14-inch  plates  and  two  12-inch,  four  9-inch, 

RDSSIi,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe.    The  and  eight  6-inch  guns,  were  launched  in  1885. 

law-making,  executive,  and  judicial  authority  The  next  most  powerful  vessels  are  5  belted 

is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  cruisers.  There  are  besides  4  turret-ships,  2  cir- 

who  is  also  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Churdi.  cular  ironclads,  and  a  number  of  monitors, 

The  government  of  the  country  is  under  the  floating  batteries,  etc.    The  navy  was  manned 

direction  of  the  Emperor's  private  Oabmet.  in  1884  by  24,612  sailors.    (For  army  statis- 

The  Minister  of  the  Inoperial  Household  is  tics,  see  **  Annual  C^'clopsddia"  for  1884.) 

Gen.  Count  Yorontzoff  Basbkoff;  the  Minis-  Utiilpittm, — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered 

ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Nicholas  de  Giers;  the  at  the  Baltic  ports  in  1888  was  6,984;  at  the 

Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Yannovski ;  the  Minister  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  4,502;  in  the  White 

of  the  Interior,  Count  Tolstoy;  the  Minister  Sea,  712;  in  the  Caspian,  962;  total,  18,160, 

of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Delianoff ;  the  Minis-  of  which  6,840  were  laden  and  6,820  in  ballast 

ter  of  Finance,  M.  Bnnge ;  the  Minister  of  Do-  The  number  of  steamers  included  in  the  total 

mains,  M.  ()strovski.     The  Minister  of  the  number  was  7,889.    The  total  number  of  vea- 

Navy,  which  is  under  the  command  of  the  sels  cleared  was  12,794,  comprising  11,075  with 

Admiral-General,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  is  cargoes  and  1,719  in  ballast;  the  number  of 

Yice- Admiral  Uhestakoff.      The  Minister  of  steamers  cleared  was  7,775.    The  number  of 

Public  Works  is  Yice-Admiral  0.  Possiet,  ap-  coasters  entered  and  cleared  was  85,088,  of 

pointed  in  1874.  which  16,488  were  steamers.    The  merchant 

(For  area  and  population,  see  ^*  Annual  Cy-  fleet  in  1888  consisted  of  2.189  sailing  vessels, 

dopsddia'^  for  1884).  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  467,740  tons,  and 

FliiaiiMSt — The  amount  of  gold  in  the  treas-  204  steamers  of  157,696  tons, 

ury  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  92,815,782  rubles.  The  8t  Pctenkarg  8Mf-CuaL— The  ship-canal 

55,880,091  rubles  more  than  the  year  before ;  connecting  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Baltic  was 

the  amount  of  silver  6,254,254  rubles,  52,208  formally  opened  on  May  27,  1885.    The  canal 

rubles  more.     The  net  sum  paid  out  to  the  enables  vessels  drawing  18  feet  to  enter  the 

subsidized  railroads  in  1884  was  89,829,671  Neva,  which  was  before  inaccessible  to  vessels 

rubles.     The  total  amount  required  for  the  of  a  deeper  draught  than  11  feet.    The  length 

interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt  of  the  canal  is  80  versts,  or  19*89  miles,  of 

in  1884  was  204,971,245  rubles.  which  8^  versts  are  branches.  The  main  chan- 

TutfT  Chaagcs. — The  decrease  in  the  imports  nel  is  22  feet  deep,  and  the  branches  from  16 
of  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  arti-  to  20  feet.  The  channel  is  50  fathoms  wide  at 
des  in  1884  is  attributed  to  the  recently  aug-  the  Cronstadt  end.  and  80  fathoms  where  it 
mented  tariff  on  iron  and  other  articles.  On  enters  the  Neva.  The  excavation  was  begun  in 
July  13,  1885,  an  increase  in  the  customs  du-  1878.  The  quantity  of  silt  removed  from  the 
ties  on  a  large  number  of  articles  went  into  bed  of  the  canal  alone  was  14,464,281  tons, 
operation.  The  duty  on  silk  haa  been  doubled,  and  the  cost  of  excavation  10,265,400  rublea. 
in  order  to  encourage  Bussian  sericulture.  The  At  St.  Petersburg  one  basin,  with  an  area  of 
duties  on  food  and  animal  produce,  and  on  all  46,000  square  fathoms,  has  been  constructed* 
kinds  of  manufactures,  are  largely  increased,  capable  of  accommodating  from  15  to  85  steam- 
The  increase  in  the  tariff  is  10  per  cent,  on  ers,  besides  the  Patiloff  basin,  18,000  square 
tin  and  manufactures  thereof,  gold,  silver,  fathoms,  capable  of  holding  10  steamers.  The 
glass,  paper,  cotton  manufactures,  buttons,  etc.,  main  harbor  has  not  been  excavated, 
and  20  per  cent,  on  all  other  articles,  except-  RaUrsaiB* — The  total  length  of  railroads  in 
ing  wool,  silk,  cotton,  yam,  iron  and  steel,  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1885  was  25,010 
lead,  brass,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  spirita  and  kilometres,  not  including  the  railroads  of  Fin- 
wine,  ores,  gums,  dyes,  machinery,  cutlery,  land  and  the  trans-Caspian  line,  281  kilometres 
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long.  The  receipts  in  1884  amounted  to  226,-  ceeded  the  crop  of  1884  by  about  8,000,000 
572,545  rubles ;  the  number  of  persons  carried  bushels,  or  8  per  cent.,  while  there  was  a  de- 
was  86,962,81 1,  including  2,287,958  soldiers.  crease  of  56,000,000  bushels,  or  24  per  cent., 

PMIs  aid  Tetograi^hgi — The  number  of  letters  in  spring  wheat.    The  total  narvest  of  wheat 

carried  in  1888  was  183,888,6^)8,  besides  10,-  was  about  288,000,000  bushels,  which  is  48,- 

810,429  registered  letters,  15,188,840  indosures  000,000  bushels  below  the  average.    The  rye 

under  bands,  10,169,770  inclosures  of  money  harvest  gave  an  increase  of  80,000,000  bushels 

and  valuables,  and  2.085,785  postal-cards ;  the  above  the  average,  while  the  ont-crop  fell  short 

number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  forward-  200,000,000,  or  about  25  per  cent, 
ed  was  99,439,595 ;  the  amount  of  remittances       Imtudyt— In  1880  there  were  27,927  manu- 

declared,  2,813,918,081  rnbles.  facturing  establishments,  employing  689,452 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1884  laborers,  with  an  annual  production  valued  at 

was  109,778  kilometres,  with  248,470  kilome-  $454,500,000.    In  1879,  owing  to  the  impetus 

tres  of  wires.    The  length  of  the  state  lines  received  from  the  war,  the  total  value  of  manu- 

was  101,697  kilometres,  with  189,816  kilome-  factnres  was  $585,942,050,  the  cotton  manu- 

tres  of  wires.    The  number  of  internal  dis-  facturee  being  valued  at  $184,860,000;  woolen 

Satches  in  1884  was  8,599,295,  of  international  manufactures,  $68,286,000 ;  «ilk  manufact- 
ispatches  received,  568,421;  sent,  576,088;  urea,  $4,968,000 ;  flax  and  hemp  manufactures, 
of  transit  dixpatches,  136,556;  official  dis-  $16,840,000;  minerals.  $6,550,000;  glass  and 
patches,  595,774.  The  receipts  in  1884  were  pottery,  $5,250,000 ;  chemicals,  paper,  leather, 
85,371,696  francs ;  expenses,  17,482,812  franca  etc.,  $70,702,000 ;  metal  products,  $62,118,500; 
for  salaries;  12,848,720 francs  for  working  and  alimentary  articles,  $162,689,000.  The  prod- 
repairs  ;  and  2,400,000  francs  for  the  oonstmo-  nets  of  house  industry,  which  plays  an  impor- 
tion  of  new  lines.  tant  part  in  Russian  national  economy,  are  not 

Agricaitwe. — European  Russia  is  divided  in  included  in  these  estimates.  More  than  $25,- 
respect  to  its  agricultural  resources  into  the  000,000  worth  of  linens,  $89,000,000  worth  of 
black-earth  zone  of  the  south  and  east,  and  the  cottons,  $80,000,000  worth  of  hempen  fabrics, 
zone  without  black  earth.  In  the  former,  the  besides  leather,  saddlery,  furniture,  cutlery, 
main  part  of  the  wheat-product  is  grown  and  nails,  and  many  other  products,  are  made  by 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rye  and  other  cereals,  the  peasants  in  their  villages, 
also  the  principal  part  of  the  tobacco  and  su-  fwfiim — ^The  exports  in  1884  were  of  the 
gar-beet  products.  In  the  latter  notatoes  are  total  value  of  550,505,000  rubles,  as  against 
more  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  whole  of  607,787,000  in  1888.  The  exports  of  aliment- 
the  flax-crop  is  produced.  The  two  divisions  are  ary  products  amounted  to  882,970,000  rubles, 
nearly  equal  in  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  showing  a  decrease  of  40,892,000  rubles;  the 
swine  raised,  but  almost  two  and  a  half  times  exports  of  raw  and  prepared  materials,  196,- 
as  many  sheep  are  raised  in  the  black-earth  dis-  986,000  rubles — a  falling  off  of  14,088,000  ru- 
tricts  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Russia.  Of  the  bles;  those  of  animal  products,  18,751,000  ru- 
total  area  of  Russia  in  Europe,  about  one  quar-  bles — a  falling  off  of  2,148,000  rubles ;  those 
ter  is  arable,  one  quarter  grazing  waste  land,  of  manufactured  articles,  6,848,000  rubles — a 
three  eighths  forest,  and  one  eighth  meadow,  falling  off  of  154,000  rubles.  The  decrease  in 
Of  the  cultivated  land,  the  main  portion  is  de-  the  exports  of  alimentary  products  was  mainly 
votedto  grain,  62,921,280  out  of  94,577,000  de-  due  to  the  lessened  export  of  wheat,  which 
siatines  (1  desiatine  =  2*7  acres).  There  are  was  129,982,000,  against  170,194.000  rubles, 
under  rye  28,628,000  desiatines,  producing  589,-  The  decrease  in  quantity  was  15,569,400  bush- 
942,000  bushels,  and  under  wheat  11,460,000  els.  The  export  of  spirits  fell  off  nearly  one 
desiatines,  producing  188,950,000  bushels.  The  half,  and  that  of  linseed  was  8,000,000  rubles 
total  annual  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  less  in  value ;  while  eggs,  meat,  and  tobacco 
is  about  $2,250,000,000,  the  value  of  the  crops  showed  a  large  increase, 
being  2,138,262,500  rubles  and  that  of  the  do-  The  imports  in  1884  amounted  in  total  value 
mestic  animals  raised  annually  861,615,700  ru-  to  486,249,000  rubles,  against  518,700,008  rn- 
bles. Russia  raises  more  horses  than  any  bles  in  1888.  The  imports  of  alim^tary  prod- 
other  country,  though,  since  the  emancipation  nets  were  129,291,000  rubles — 6,145,000  rubles 
of  the  serfs  and  the  spread  of  the  Siberian  more  than  in  1888;  the  imports  of  raw  and 
plague,  horse-breeding  has  decreased.  prepared  materials,  262,659,000  rubles— 25,- 

The  Russian  forests,  except  those  on  the  972,000  rubles  less;  the  imports  of  animal  prod- 
imperial  estates,  are  being  rapidly  destroyed,  nets,  824,000  rubles— 77,000  rubles  less;  the 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  will  imports  of  manufactures,  98,975,000  rubles — 
not  last  fifty  years.  The  annual  value  of  the  7,556,000  rubles  less.  The  imports  of  raw  ma- 
wood  and  timber  consumed  is  260,250,000  m-  terials  were  8  per  cent.,  of  manufactures  24 
bles,  besides  the  export  of  80,000,000  rubles.  per  cent,  of  alimentary  products  11  per  cent, 

A  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  animal  products  68  per  cent,  less  than  the 

damaged  the  spring- wheat  crop  of  1885 ;  but  average  imports  for  the  period  1879- '83.    The 

the  crop  of  winter  wheat  was  above  the  aver-  imports  of  raw  cotton  fell  off  from  93,864,000 

age,  and  the  rye-crop  was  a  little  better  than  rubles  in  1888  to  76,176,000  in  1884;  those  of 

the  average.    The  yield  of  winter  wheat  ex-  wool,  from  22,481,000  to  18,607,000  rubles; 
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those  of  iron  and  steel,  from  18,093,000  to  16,-  prodnction  was  1,180,000  tons.    In  the  United 

102,000  rabies ;  those  of  lard,  from  16,082,000  States  the  prodnction  was  ab«*nt  8,000,000  tons, 

to  14,564,000  rubles.    The  imports  of  tea  and  and  the  pnoe  from  $4  to  $8  a  ton,  as  oompared 

wines  increased.  with  60  to  80  c^nts  in  Baku.    In  the  Black 

PMrsleuk — Russian  petroleum  has  driven  the  Town  at  Baku  there  are  200  refineries,  not 
American  product  out  of  the  home  market,  more  than  sixty  of  which  were  in  operation 
and  is  a  dangerous  competitor  in  central  and  in  1884.  The  lamp-oil  manufactured  in  the 
southern  Europe.  It  yields  an  illuminating  Nobel  refineries  is  almost  free  from  color  and 
oil  that  is  claimed  to  be  as  good  as  the  Amen-  odor,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  '82 1«  and  a 
can  when  thoroughly  refined.  The  residuum  flashing-point  of  86*6°  Fahr.  The  crude  pe- 
is  largely  used  as  fhel  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  troleum  yields  27  per  cent  of  this  quality  of 
the  Volga.  Kerosene  is  retailed  in  St.  Peters-  oil,  and  85  per  cent  of  a  lower  grade.  The  re- 
burg  at  two  cents  a  pound.  Russian  petrole>  siduum,  called  astatii^  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
nm  is  brought  into  Germany  in  tank-cars,  and  *90d.  The  crude  oil  differs  from  that  of  Penn- 
is  exempt  from  the  duty  that  is  levied  on  pe-  sylvania  in  being  practically  free  from  the  solid 
troleum-barrels.  It  is  also  brought  into  cen-  hydrocarbons.  Oil  is  produced  on  Ihe  island 
tral  Snrop^  b^  way  of  Fiume,  Trieste,  and  of  Tcheleken,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cas- 
Genoa.  The  export  of  illuminating  oils  over  pian  Sea,  containing  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  of 
the  European  land  frontier  increased  from  solid  hydrocarbons.  The  lubricating  oil  ob- 
899,000  poods  in  1883  (1  pood  =  86  pounds)  to  tained  from  the  Baku  naphtha  bears  a  tempera- 
1,224,000  poods  in  1884,  that  of  purified  lubri-  ture  below  zero  without  solidifying.  In  1884 
eating  oil  from  861,000  to  523,000  poods,  while  NobePs  factories  turned  out  157,100  tons  of 
that  of  raw  lubricating  oil  decreased  from  kerosene,  and  the  other  refineries  at  Baku 
1,092,000  to  647,000  poods,  and  that  of  raw  84,000  tons.  The  domestic  kerosene  is  pro- 
naphtha  from  195,000  to  2,000  poods.  There  tected  in  Russia  by  a  duty  of  6  cents  a  gallon, 
was  an  export  of  1,400  poods  of  vaseline,  paraf,  increased  20  per  cent,  by  the  new  tariff.  Tested 
fine,  etc.,  in  1884.  The  exports  from  Batoum-  in  comparison  with  American  illuminating  oil, 
Poti,  and  Novoroesiski,  in  1884,  were  as  fol-  it  was  found  that  tlie  Russian  oil  was  inferior 
low :  raw  naphtha,  93,000  poods  ;  naphtha  in  illuminating  power ;  but  the  diminution  of 
refuse,  602,000  poods;  illuminating  oil,  4,617,-  light  as  the  oil  fell  in  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp 
000  poods ;  lubricating  oil,  292,000  poods ;  was  less  than  with  the  American  oil.  Ezpen- 
vaseline,  450,000  poods.  The  output  of  crude  ments  with  astatki  as  fuel  for  steam-engines 
naphtha  increasea  from  25,000,000  poods  in  show  that  1  pound  vaporizes  12  pounds  of  water, 
1880  to  60,000,000  in  1883 ;  that  of  mannfact-  and  in  a  lately  patented  apparatus  14^  pounds, 
nred  petroleum  from  7,858,750  to  14,252,626  Its  freedom  from  phosphoras  and  sulphur  makes 
poods.  The  shipments  of  petroleum  from  it  valuable  for  metallurgical  purposes.  It  costs 
Baku  in  1888  amounted  to  11,848,964  poods;  in  Baku  86  cents  a  ton.  By  a  process  of  dis- 
of  refuse,  17,421,910  poods ;  of  raw  naphtha,  tillation  75  to  100  cubic  feet  of  illuminating 
1,790,668  poods;  of  lubricating  oil,  1,001,385  gas,  five  times  more  powerfnl  than  coal-gas, 
poods.  The  price  of  Russian  petroleum  in  St.  are  obtained  from  a  cubic  foot  of  astatki,  be- 
Petersbnrg  in  August,  1884,  was  from  1  30  to  sides  benzol,  anthracene,  and  naphthaline.  It 
1*85  rubles  per  pood,  that  of  NobePs  manu-  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  as  fuel 
factnre  from  1*50  to  1*55  rubles,  while  Ameri-  for  torpedo-boats.  Petroleum,  kerosene,  and 
can  kerosene  was  quoted  at  2*66  rubles.  The  astatki  are  shipped  from  Baku  in  bulk  to  the 
imports  of  illuminating  oils,  benzine,  and  pu-  Volga,  in  smalt  sailing  vessels,  and  in  tank-cars 
rified  nnphtha,  were  449,0()0  poods  in  1883,  over  the  Baku-Batoum  Railroad, 
valued  at  1,194,000  rubles,  and  in  1884  269,000  NihiUak— The  revolutionary  doctrines  con- 
poods,  valued  at  449,000  rubles.  tinue  to  spread  in  Russia,  despite  the  success 

There  are  400  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku,  of  the  police  in  bringing  to  punishment  many 
about  half  of  which  are  worked.  The  oil-field  of  the  active  and  leading  Ninilists.  In  March 
is  not  more  than  3^  miles  square.  It  is  sup-  about  forty  Nihilists  were  arrested  in  St.  Pe- 
posed  that'  oil-wells  underlie  at  least  1,000  or  tersburg.  In  conse<}uence  of  the  discovery  of 
1,200  square  miles  of  the  Apsheron  Peninsula.  Terrorist  proclamations  and  explosives  in  the 
The  yield  of  the  flowing  wells  is  enormous,  lodging  of  a  student  in  Dorpat,  a  few  days 
Whennot  worked  they  are  stopped  with  valves,  later,  more  arrests  were  made  in  St.  Peters- 
to  prevent  waste  and  damage.  The  oil  spouts  burg.  In  May,  a  sul^-inspector  of  police  was 
up,  when  the  cap  of  a  covered  well  is  removed,  shot  dead  at  Kharkov  while  searching  the 
in  a  steady  column  100  feet  high.  In  some  the  lodgings  of  a  person  with  a  false  passport,  in 
pressure  is  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  whose  possession  were  a  secret  printing-press, 
jet  rises  800  feet.  One  of  NobePs  wells  yields  explosives,  and  arms.  Lissianski,  the  perpetra- 
1,125,000  gallons  a  day  whenever  opened,  and  tor  of  the  murder,  was  tried  before  a  military- 
some  of  the  others  are  more  productive.  The  court  and  condemned  to  death  A  monster 
average  depth  of  the  wells  has  been  increased  trial  began  in  Warsaw  on  Nov.  28.  Among 
from  154  feet  in  1874  to  450  feet  in  1888.  The  the  prisoners  were  Bardovski,  a  police  jus- 
average  level  is  lowered  66  feet  for  every  500,-  tice;  Ingelstrom,  nephew  of  a  Russian  gener- 
000,000,000  gallons  extracted.     In  1884  the  al;  Sokolnicki,  an  artillery  lieutenant ;  Luvy, 
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an  officer  of  engineers ;  Warznski,  a  lawyer ;  Agrarian  discontent  con  tinned  to  prodnoe 
Kazoicki,  a  civil  engineer  of  St.  Petersburg;  raral  disorders  in  1885.  The  peasantry  are 
Dr.  Reohnievski,  of  Moscow  University ;  Jano-  dissatisfied  with  their  insufficient  allotments, 
wicz,  a  large  land-owner  of  Lithuania ;  sever-  which  are  continually  ffrowing  smaller  by  sub- 
al  Warsaw  journalists,  and  five  working-men.  division  among  their  children.  They  manifest 
They  were  charged  with  belonging  to  the  oen-  their  discontent  by  burning  the  crops  or  de- 
tral  committee  of  a  Warsaw  society  called  the  stroking  other  property  of  their  former  mas- 
Proletariat,  allied  to  the  executive  commit-  ters.  The  tax-gatherer  that  comes  to  confis- 
tee  of  the  Narodnaya  Volya,  with  organiz-  cate  the  last  cow  of  an  impoverished  migik 
ing  workmen's  committees  thronghout  Poland,  for  arrears  of  payment  is  frequently  set  upon 
with  making  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Em-  and  beaten  nearly  to  death.  Sometimes  the 
peror  by  laying  a  mine  in  a  street  of  Warsaw,  peasants  of  adjoining  villages  dispute  with  one 
and  with  murdering  two  police  agents.  The  another  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land.  In 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  se-  a  quarrel  of  this  nature  near  Elizavetpol,  in 
orecy.  Bardovski,  Kuznicki,  and  four  others  July,  fire-arms  were  freely  used.  About  the 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  the  other  same  time  298  peasants  were  sentenced  to  a 
twenty-two  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  long  month's  imprisonment  for  destroying  a  mill, 
terms  of  penal  servitude.  the  owner  of  which  had  deprived  them  of  a 
InduMal  aad  ignrlai  MtwfeaiMS. — ^The  in-  piece  of  pasture-land.  Such aisturbances  were 
dustrial  depression  in  Russia  was  attended  frequent  in  various  parts  of  Russia, 
with  more  frequent  and  lawless  disturbances  RudaaadtfeeBilptflaBSeftlilloa. — WhenRns- 
than  occurred  m  any  other  country.  There  sian  diplomacy,  supported  by  the  infiuence  of 
was  a  curtailment  of  production  in  most  in*  Prince  Bismarck,  opposed  the  union  of  the  two 
dustrial  branches  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  Bulgarias  in  the  Constantinople  Conference, 
and  the  mi^iks,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  the  Slavophiles  in  Russia  vigorously  attacked 
factories  by  agricultural  distress,  were  worse  the  policy  of  the  Government  The  Slavonic 
off  than  before.  The  majority  of  employers  societies,  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  and  the  Sla- 
of  labor  are  foreigners,  Germans  or  English-  vophile  press,  have  been  useful  instruments  for 
men.  In  their  differences  with  the  workmen,  the  accomplishment  of  Russian  designs  in  the 
the  authorities  sided  with  the  latter  in  many  Balkans.  The  Government,  though  anxious 
instances.  Some  of  the  mill-owners  are  more  t(»  reverse  the  popular  revolution  in  Ronmelia 
solicitous  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  and  to  degrade  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria, 
employes  than  the  employers  in  other  conn-  was  reluctant  to  quell  the  ardor  of  Slavophile 
tries,  providing  them  with  sanitary  houses,  hos-  sentiment,  which  the  next  turn  of  affairs  in 
pitals,  medical  attendance,  schools,  and  amuse-  the  Balkan  lands  might  bring  into  accord  with 
ments.  In  their  establishments  no  disturbances  its  own  purposes.  At  length,  in  the  beginning 
occurred.  Others  are  exacting  and  unscrupn-  of  December,  an  interdict  was  placed  upon  the 
lous.  A  system  of  fines  is  frequently  resorted  freedom  of  expression  previously  allowed, 
to,  by  which  as  much  as  one  quarter  of  the  Immediately  after  the  Ronmelian  eoup  d*itai 
wages  of  the  mill-hands  is  withheld  from  them,  the  Emperor  ordered  Prince  Cantacuzene,  the 
The  working-men  are  extensively  indoctrinated  Russian  who  was  Minister  of  War  at  Sophia, 
in  the  theories  of  Nihilism,  and  organized  by  to  resign,  forbade  the  entry  of  Russian  volun- 
revolutionary  emissaries,  who  disguise  them-  teers  into  Bulgaria,  and  interdicted  the  Rn»- 
selves  as  factory-hands.  Police  spies  hire  them-  sian  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  army  from  gi v- 
selvesoutas  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  ferret-  ing  any  assistance  to  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ing  out  these  Nihilist  organizations.  Frequent-  emment  in  Ronmelia.  In  consequence  of  these 
]y  an  employer  finds  his  business  thrown  into  orders,  the  Russians  that  held  the  higher  posts 
confusion  by  the  sudden  arrest  of  a  Urge  num-  in  the  Bulgarian  army  resigned  and  returned 
her  of  his  workmen.  When  the  employers  to  Rnssia.  On  Nov.  5  the  Czar  struck  Prince 
began  to  dismiss  their  employes  in  large  num-  Alexander's  name  from  the  Russian  army  list, 
bers  in  the  winter  of  1884-85,  the  men  com-  declaring  him  to  be  unfit  to  hold  an  honorary 
initted  many  acts  of  destruction  and  violence,  command  in  his  army. 
The  police  interfered  and  cautioned  them  not  He  Baltic  PtrevlaMi.— The  rejection  of  the 
to  send  away  more  than  a  few  men  at  a  time,  suit  of  the  German  nobility  and  the  municipal- 
Many  masters  in  the  iron  and  cotton  industries  ities  in  the  Baltic  provinces  for  the  confirma-* 
were  compelled  to  work  their  mills  at  a  loss,  tion  of  their  privileges  allows  the  work  of 
for  fear  of  offending  the  authorities  or  pro-  Russification  to  be  openly  proceeded  with  by 
voking  the  men  to  violence.  In  January,  1885,  the  Imperial  Government.  These  privileges, 
a  strike  began  in  a  cotton-mill  on  the  Moscow  granted  by  Peter  the  Great,  guaranteed  anton- 
and  Jaroslav  Railroad.  The  men  in  another  oraous  government,  the  preservation  of  the 
mill  struck  work  and  wrecked  the  factory  and  provincid  laws  and  customs,  the  preservation 
provision-stores.  The  strikes  and  riots  spread  of  German  as  the  official  language,  and  of  the 
then  to  aU  the  factories  in  the  district,  and  a  .  Lutheran  as  the  establish^  Church.  The 
large  force  of  Cossacks  was  not  able  to  restore  mixed  agrarian  and  national  movement  of  the 
order.  Later  in  the  year  the  industrial  situa-  Letts  and  Esthonians,  and  the  disturbances  and 
tion  improved.  incendiarism  resulting  from  its  repression  by 
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the  Germans,  gave  the  occasion  for  a  commis-  Finnish,  which  is  spoken  hj  nine  tenths  of  the 
sion  of  inqnirjr  and  a  revision  of  the  provincia]  people,  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  official 
system  of  government.  The  laws  are  being  langaage.  The  Swedish  party  contends  for  the 
revised  and  brougiit  into  harmony  with  the  retention  of  Bwedish  as  one  of  the  official  Ian- 
Bussian  svsfem  of  jnrispmdence.  Russian  goages.  The  Rnseian  anthorities  recognize  the 
governors  have  been  appointed  in  Bevel  and  two  languages,  but  the  Finnish  National  party 
Biga.  The  Russian  language  has  been  Intro-  is  favored  by  the  Bussians.  The  Liberal  par- 
dnced  in  official  correspondence.  The  Vice-  ty  places  constitutional  and  political  questions 
Governor  of  Courland  has  made  Bussian  the  above  those  of  language  and  nationality,  and 
official  language  in  various  departments  of  the  seeks  to  unite  the  people  for  the  protection  of 
administration.  Bussian  procedure  has  been  their  political  freedom, 
introduced  in  Dorpat  and  Biga.  In  Livonia  Araeifau — The  Bussian  authorities  have  en- 
the  imperial  authorities  have  assumed  control  deavored  to  extirpate  the  national  spirit  that 
of  the  police.  In  the  gymnasia  the  Bussian  is  exceedingly  strong  among  the  Armenians, 
language  and  Bussian  national  history  are  and  have  thereby  aroused  in  that  nation  a  pro- 
made  the  most  prominent  branches  of  study,  foimder  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  than  was 
The  preparatory  schools  are  to  be  transformed  felt  under  Turkish  rule.  For  many  years  young 
into  Bussian  schools,  but  the  towns  threaten  Armenians  have  migrated  from  the  Bussian 
to  withdraw  their  contributions  from  the  to  the  Turkish  provinces.  A  section  of  the 
schools.  The  Germans  have  already  started  Armenians  was  formerly  inclined  to  Join  the 
gymnasia  and  district  schools  with  private  Bussian  Bevolutionary  party  in  their  struggle 
means.  The  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  against  the  despotism  of  tiie  Czar,  but  more 
Buthenian  language  is  used  and  which  are  a  recently  the  purely  National  Home-Bule  party 
bulwark  of  the  Lutheran  Ohurch,  are  under-  has  united  the  entire  nation  in  resisting  the 
going  a  systematic  Bussification.  Converts  to  efforts  of  the  Bussian  authorities  to  uproot  the 
the  Greek  faith  are  exempted  from  all  ecclesi-  national  spirit  Alexander  II  promised  to  re- 
astieal  dues.  Within  a  year  about  6,000  per-  store  Armenian  rights,  but  the  officials  of  the 
sons  have  gone  over  to  the  Bussian  Church,  present  Emperor  have  undertaken  to  gain  con- 
which  by  a  ministerial  decree  has  been  de-  trol  of  the  Armenian  Church  and  to  suppress 
clared  the  state  religion,  and  the  Lutheran  the  national  schools.  WhUe  the  post  of  Ca- 
confession  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  toler-  tholicus  was  vacant,  an  order  was  issued  to 
ated  sect.  All  children  born  of  mixed  mar-  take  possession  of  the  Armenian  schools, 
riages  must  be  baptized  into  the  Greek  faith,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  Bussia.  tary. 

FlBlMid. — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  re-  Ike  Emlaiii  li  idi« — Bussian  activity  on  the 
tains  the  representative  system  of  government  Chinese  as  well  as  near  the  Indian  frontier  led 
preserved  to  the  Finns  at  the  Diet  of  Sorgo,  to  overtures  for  a  military  alliance  between  the 
The  area  of  the  country  is  878,608  square  kilo-  Salisbury  Cabinet  in  England  and  the  Imperial 
metres  ;  the  population  numbers  2,142,098  Government  at  Pekin.  The  area  of  Merv  and 
souls,  divided  into  1,050,205  males  and  1,091,-  the  other  districts  in  Turkomania,  annexed  in 
888  females.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  1885»  is  estimated  at  157,000  square  kilometres, 
was  16,546,  the  number  of  births  78,550,  of  with  a  population  of  450,000  souls.  The  trans- 
deaths  46,468.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  Caspian  territory  previously  annexed  was  865,- 
1885,  according  to  the  budget  estimates,  were  000  square  kilometres,  with  a  population  not  ex- 
47,024,724  marks,  or  francs,  and  the  expendi-  ceeding  260,000.  The  Trans-Caspian  Bailroad 
ture  the  same.  The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  was  completed  to  Askabad  and  the  Merv  sec- 
1885,  amounted  to  67,224,890  marks.  The  to-  tion  begun  before  winter.  Sarakhs,  Askabad, 
tal  value  of  the  exports  in  1882  was  119,800,-  and  Merv  were  fortified.  Great  expectations 
000  marks,  of  which  54,500,000  marks  repre-  are  entertained  of  the  commercial  advantages 
sent  the  exports  to  Bussia,  24,400,000  marks  of  the  extension  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Bailroad 
those  to  Great  Britain,  and  10,400,000  marks  to  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  bringing  the  popu- 
those  to  France.  The  total  value  of  the  im-*  lous  portions  of  Central  Asia  into  communica- 
ports  was  167,100,000  marks,  71,700,000  marks  tion  with  Baku,  Petrovsk,  and  the  manufact- 
from  Bussia,  42,600,000  marks  from  Germany,  uring  districts  of  Bussia.  The  trade  of  Cen- 
15,900,000  marks  from  Great  Britain,  18,700,-  tral  Asia  is  expected  to  follow  this  route,  in- 
000  marks  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  28,-  stead  of  finding  its  way  across  'the  steppe  of 
200,000  marks  from  other  countries,  of  which  Eizel  Eum  and  around  by  way  of  Orenburg. 
2,200,000  marks  came  from  the  United  States.  The  alternative  route  opened  by  Tchemaiev,  by 
The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  Octo-  way  of  the  Oxus  and  Kungrad  and  across  the 
her,  1885,  was  1,824  kilometres,  all  but  88  kilo-  list  Turt  steppe  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  Astrakhaa, 
metres  belonging  to  the  state.  Finland  has  and  the  Volga,  will  be  abandoned  for  the  line 
been  spared  the  Bussianizing  activities  dis-  ofsteam  communication,  which  is  being  pushed 
played  in  Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  Ar-  .  on  to  completion  with  restless  energy. ^  The 
menia.  The  Finns  are  divided  into  three  po-  English  and  Bussian  boundary  commissioners 
litical  parties,  the  Finnomans,  the  Svecomans,  met  on  the  AQi^han  frontier  toward  the  end  of 
and  the  Liberals.    The  Finnish  party  desire  November.     (See  Afohanibtan  and  Jsdia^ 
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By  the  close  of  the  year  the  work  of  delimita-  product.    The  coltivation  of  American  cotton 

tion  had  heen  completed  in  the  debated  zone  is  extending.    Dried  fruits  and  animal  products 

between  Zulfikar  and  Mernchak.  are  other  exports.    The  exports  to  Russia  are 

The  island  of  Saghalien  has  been  made  a  valued  at  10,800,000  and  the  imports  from  Rus- 

penal  and  agricultural  colony,  and  many  politi-  sia  at  12,000,000  rubles  annually.    The  Russi- 

oalprisoners  have  been  transported  thither.  fication  of  the  province  is  to  be  accelerated  by 

Ilie  general  government  of  Turkistan  now  colonization.    The  nomads  are  to  pay  a  tax  of 

embraces  an  area  of  611,000  square  versts,  with  four  rubles  per  kibitka,  but  those  who  settle  in 

a  population  of  2,385,000  souls,  including  905,-  a  fixed  domicile  are  exempted  from  the  ordi- 

000  nomads.    Silk  is  the  leading  commercial  nary  land-tax. 

S 

* 

SAUSBIIBTt  BOKEn  iSTHDS  TALBOT  GAS-  his  political  ideas  has  brouffht  him  into  open 
COTWE  CBCSLf  ll«r|ilB  9if  Prime  Minister  of  conflict  with  his  ministerial  colleagues.  Dis- 
Oreat  Britain  in  1885,  bom  at  Hatfield  in  Feb-  raeli  recognized  the  services  and  great  abilities 
ruary,  1880,  a  younger  son  of  James,  the  sec-  of  his  insubordinate  lieutenant,  and  with  good- 
ond  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  by  his  marriage  with  humored  sarcasm  sought  to  depreciate  the  sig- 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne,  M.  P.  nificance  of  these  awkward  collisions,  charac- 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  terizing  Lord  Salisbury  as  **  a  great  master  of 
for  some  time  he  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  qoips,  and  flouts,  and  jeers."  The  Marquis  of 
College.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  became  noted  in  oalisbury  came  to  entertain  cordial  and  friendly 
journalism  by  his  contributions  to  the  "  Satur-  relations  with  the  statesman  he  had  formerly 
day  Review,"  written  in  the  caustic  and  witty  censured  so  unsparingly.  In  1876  Lord  Salis- 
vein  that  characterized  that  journal,  of  which  bury  went  to  Oonstantmople  as  special  ambas- 
his  brother-in-law,  Beresford  Hope,  M.  P.,  is  sador  to  the  conference  held  in  November  of 
the  proprietor.  He  became  one  of  the  prinoi-  that  year.  He  was  persuaded  to  approve  Ig- 
pal  writers  on  the  staff  of  the  ^^  Standard,"  natieflTs  proposal  for  an  international  gnardian- 
and  was  also  a  freauent  contributor  to  the  ship  over  Turkey,  a  scheme  that  facilitated  the 
^*  Quarterly  Review."  He  was  elected  a  mem-  outoreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  In  1878, 
her  of  Parliament  for  Stamford ;  and  sat  for  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby,  he  became 
that  borough  from  1858,  until  he  entered  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
House  of  Lords  in  1868.  He  became  the  cham-  mastered  the  business  of  the  office  with  a  ra- 
pion  of  High  Tory  principles,  and  clung  with  pidity  unexampled  in  the  traditions  of  the 
logical  consistency  and  consoientions  ndelity  place,  and  soon  launched  out  on  an  independ- 
to  the  doctrines  of  Conservatism.  The  Liberal  ent  and  original  course,  for  which  he  and  Lord 
tendencies  of  the  time  he  denounced  as  a  de-  Beaconsfield  are  held  jointiy  responsible,  and 
viation  from  the  historical  order  of  develop*  which  brought  upon  them  the  anathemas  of 
ment  of  the  British  Constitution.  Being  a  foe  the  oppodte  party.  The  cordial  relations  with 
to  every  political  shift  and  compromise,  he  was  Germany,  established  at  the  Berlin  Conference, 
deemed  unpractical  and  deficient  in  the  quail-  and  cultivated  after  the  formation  of  the  Aus- 
ties  of  a  statesman,  though  his  oratorical  tal-  tro-German  alliance,  enabled  them  to  pursue 
ents,  his  brilliant  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasm,  his  an  ambitious  Continental  and  Indian  policy 
dialectic  powers  and  shrewd  acumen  in  detect-  without  encountering  formidable  resistance, 
ing  the  logical  inconsistencies  of  his  opponents,  except  at  home.  They  are  credited  with  hav- 
made  him  an  invaluable  supporter  of  tne  Con-  ing  conceived  the  scheme  of  sundering  the 
servative  cause,  except  wnen  he  turned  his  coast  states  of  northern  Africa  from  the  Turk- 
rhetorical  weapons  against  the  leaders  of  his  ish  Empire  and  establishing  British  supremacy 
own  party.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  the  in  Egypt  The  costly  wars  in  South  Africa 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  be-  and  Afghanistan  furnished  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
gan  to  eaucate  them  in  the  new  school  of  To-  the  matter  for  an  eloquent  assault,  under  which 
ryism.  Lord  Cranborne  (which  was  the  title  the  imperial  policy  went  down  in  the  popular 
that  legally  belonged  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil  aft-  elections  of  1880.  In  opposition,  and  deprived 
er  the  death  /)f  his  elder  brother)  decried  the  of  the  mollifying  influence  of  his  deceased 
new  politics,  and  stigmatized  their  author  as  chief.  Lord  Salisbury  again  displayed  an  im- 
an  adventurer.  He  entered  the  Cabinet  as  politic  vehemence  and  an  nnoomproraising  ob- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1866,  but  when  stinacy  on  questions  of  domestic  policy,  which 
Disraeli  brought  in  his  reform  bill  he  resigned  seemed  to  render  him  impossible  as  a  party 
in  angry  indignation,  declaring  that  such  an  leader  or  Cabinet  chief,  with  the  Tory  ma- 
act  of  political  treason  had  no  historical  par-  jority  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  his  back,  he 
allel.  Tet,  in  1874,  Lord  Salisbury  took  office  resisted  GUdstone's  Irish  legislation  until  the 
under  Disraeli,  becoming  again  Indian  Secre-  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers  was  earnestly 
tary.  From  that  time  he  has  been  a  more  pU-  discussed  by  the  Radicals  and  found  a  popular 
ant  and  practical  politician,  though  oftentimes  echo.  He  yielded  at  last  on  the  Irish  land 
his  old  spirit  of  uncompromising  adherence  to  biU,  but  would  accept  no  compromise  on  the 
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question  of  arrears  of  rent.  His  party  deserted  example  of  old-fashioned  English  oonrtesj.  As 
him,  and  intrusted  the  leadership  to  Sir  Staf-  the  head  of  an  illastrions  family  of  the  older 
ford  Northeote,  preferring  the  guidance  of  a  nobilitj,  descended  from  Qneen  Elizabeth^s 
safer  man,  who  would  not  plunge  them  into  a  minister  Lord  Burleigh,  as  the  hospitable  mas- 
dangerous  reactionary  revolution.  He  declared  ter  of  Hatfield  House,  one  of  the  most  beanti- 
that,  when  the  reform  of  the  upper  house  be-  fnl  country-seats  in  England,  and  as  the  pos- 
oame  a  subject  of  the  day,  he  would  abide  by  sessor  of  a  fortune  of  £50,000  a  year,  the  Mar- 
the  principle  that  ^'  any  institution  which  could  quis  of  Salisbury  possesses  rare  social  adjuncts 
not  hold  its  own  ground  on  the  free  and  fair  to  his  political  and  diplomatic  abilities.  His 
discussion  of  its  merits  should  cease  to  exist.*'  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Baron  Alderson, 
The  rivalry  between  Sir  Stafford  Northeote  whom  he  married  in  1867,  entered  sympathetic- 
and  Lord  Randolph  Ohurchill  in  the  House  of  ally  and  with  fine  tact  into  the  social  part  of 
Commons,  and  his  own  sagacious  as  well  as  the  minister's  life,  and  bore  herself  proudly  as 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  parliamentary  contest  the  great  Tory  dame,  with  a  somewhat  haughty 
over  the  reform  bill,  reinstated  him  in  his  po-  reserve  toward  the  nnaristocratic.  representa- 
sition  at  the  head  of  the  party.  Sir  Stafford  tives  of  the  party.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
Northeote  offered  no  serious  resistance  to  the  is  known  as  a  benevolent  landlord.  He  is  de- 
efforts  of  the  rising  and  popular  leader  of  the  voted  to  his  famUy,  a  devout  and  conmstent 
Tory  Democracy  to  supplant  him.  The  Mar-  Christian,  and  learned  in  theological  science 
quis  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph  Ohurchill  and  church  lore.  He  has  also  gijen  much  at- 
seemed  likely  to  draw  out  the  ftall  strength  of  tention  to  chemical  studies.  With  literary, 
the  Conservative  vote  in  the  coming  election,  historical,  and  classical  knowledge,  he  has  the 
When  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  suddenly  threw  ready  fiunUiarity  necessary  for  a  ^reat  parlia- 
up  their  portfolios  (see  Gbbat  Britain),  Lord  mentary  orator  and  a  brilliant  pobtioal  writer. 
Salisbury  was  the  statesman  whom  the  Queen  SALTIDOR,  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
preferred  as  Prime  Minister,  and  whose  expe-  Area,  18,720  square  kilometres;  population, 
rienoe  and  influence  in  foreign  politics  were  618,278. 
needed  to  put  an  end  to  the  vexatious  misun-  ti^ffsnammL — ^The  Provisional  President  (eince 


derstandings  and  petty  quarrels  that  paralyzed  June  10, 1885)  is  Gen.  Francisco  Menendez,  the 

England's  action  and  diminished  her  mfluence.  victorious  soldier  who,  after  the  death  of  Gen. 

Prince  Bismarck  welcomed  his  accession  to  Barrios,  carried  the  war  into  Salvador,  being 

office  as  indicating  a  return  to  a  consistent  and  one  of  Bnrrios's  chiefs,  and  finally  assumed  the 

rational  policy.    The  Afghan  and  the  Egyp-  dictatorship  there.    His  Cabinet  was  composed 

tian  questions  were  settled  in  accordance  with  of  the  following  minis^ters :  Foreini  Affairs, 

the  intentions  of  the  late  Cabinet.     When  the  Justice   and    Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Rafael 

Eastern  Question  was  reopened  by  the  Roume-  Meza ;  Finance  and  Interior,  Sefior  Jos6  Anto- 

lian  revolution.  Lord  Salisbury,  by  espousing  nio  Quir68;  Public  Works,  Sefior  Cruz  Ulloa; 

the  cause  of  the  Bulgarian  people  and  their  Commerce  and  Charitable    Institutions,    Dr. 

prince,  and  resisting  sucoessrully  the  conclu-  Francisco  E.  Galinda;  and  Secretary-General 

sions  of  the  combined  Continental  powers,  re-  of  the  Ministry,  Dr.  Euffenio  Araujo. 

gained  for  England  her  position  as  a  leading  EdMcatlw. — In  December  the  Constituent  As- 

arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  southeastern  Europe  sembly  approved  the  articles  of  the  Constitu- 

and  her  influence  as  a  friend  both  of  Turkey  tion  declaring  public  instruction  in  Salvador  to 

and  of  the  rising  young  nationalities  of  the  be  laic,  gratuitous,  and  obligatory,  prohibiting 

East,  and  their  defender  against  absorption  by  aU  monasteries,  and  guaranteeing  tiie  free  ex- 

the  neighboring  empires.    On  social  and  eco-  ercise  of  religion. 

nomical  questions  Lord  Salisbury  has  main-  Hallrtadi. — ^The  only  railway  in  operation 
tained  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  indi-  throughout  its  entire  length  is  the  one  of  fif- 
vidual,  though  not  opposed  to  a  moderate  meas-  teen  miles  from  the  port  of  Acajutla  to  Bonso* 
ure  of  state  interference  for  the  protection  or  nate.  One  between  the  latter  place  and  the 
benefit  of  the  working-classes.  He  was  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  forty  miles,  is  in  course  of 
special  advocate  of  legislative  action  to  secure  construction.  In  November  the  Government 
the  better  housing  of  the  poor.  His  appear-  made  a  contract  with  Sefior  Francisco  Cama^ 
ance  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  is  striking  and  oho,  representing  the  Salvador  Railway  Con- 
commanding.  He  is  tall,  with  a  slight  stoop  struotion  Company,  to  finish  this  latter  Kne 
of  the  shoulders,  a  thick,  heavy,  dark-brown  from  Salvador  to  Santa  Ana.  The  Govem- 
beard,  delicate  features,  and  remarkably  clear  ment  guarantees  the  interest  on  bonds, 
and  flashing  eyes.  His  voice  is  strong  and  In  February  the  Government  granted  to 
ringing.  His  combative  and  satirical  style  of  Messrs.  Francisco  Camacho  and  £ncamaci6n 
oratory  and  impetuous  vigor  in  denunciation  Mejla  the  exclusive  privilege  for  ten  years  of 
leave  the  impression  of  a  gloomy  political  pes-  running  a  line  of  horse-cars  in  the  capital, 
simist,  and  explain  the  character  formerly  given  MsgraphSt— Over  the  2,100  miles  of  telegraph 
to  him  of  a  champion  of  a  defeated  cause,  a  in  operation  in  1888,  there  were  sent  in  that 
Prometheus  tortured  by  the  Radical  vulture,  year  161,628  messages,  96,404  of  which  were 
In  private  life  he  is  amiable  and  genial,  charm-  private  and  66,124  Government, 
ing  in  manners  and  in  conversation,  a  Uiorongh  taipert  Dittssi — ^In  March  the  Government 
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decreed  a  80  per  cent  increase  of  import  do-  ter  at  Santo  Domingo  is  Hon.  J.  M.  Langston ; 

ties,  payable  m  gold,  and  on  Jalj  7  another  the  Oonsol  at  Paerto  Plata,  T.  Simpson ;  and 

decree  dispensed  thenceforward  with  the  legal-  at  Santo  Domingo  City,  H.  C.  0.  Astwood. 

ization  abroad  of  manifests  and  invoices  in-  ftauHMH* — On  Jan.  1, 1884,  the  pablic  indebt- 

tended  for  ports  of  the  republic.   OnJanelthe  edness  was  $5,892,437.    In  October,  1886,  an 

Government  abolished  the  export  doty  on  cof-  arrangement  was  made  in  London  with  the 

fee  of  12^  cents  the  100  poands.  Haamont  bondholders,  by  virtue  of  which  a 

A  New  SIlk-werBi — ^In  the  snmmer  of  1886  Dr.  compromise  was  arrived  at,  the  latter  accept- 

Gazman,  of  Salvador,  discovered  in  the  interior  ing  60  per  cent.,  £261.661  of  new  bonds  to  be 

of  the  country  a  new  silk- worm,  which  feeds  issued  in  the  place  of  aonble  the  amount  of  old 

on  the  leaves  of  the  Tecoma  Hderaxilum^  and  bonds,  the  interest  on  the  new  bonds  to  be  4 

the   Assembly  of  Salvador  immediately  ex-  per  cent,  the  first  year,  6  per  cent,  the  next, 

tended  privileges  and  aid  to  him  for  the  pur-  and  6  per  cent,  per  annum  till  the  bonds  are 

pose  of  utilizing  the  discovery.  due;  the  new  bonds  to  be  received  at  par  in 

Ffauuimb — The  actual  revenue  and  expendi-  nayment  for  Government  lands  and  mines;  the 

tore  of  the  republic  during  1884  were  as  fol-  nrst  coupon  to  be  paid  on  May  1, 1886.    Simal- 

low :  Income,  $4,067,000 ;  outlay,  $4,067,000.  taneously  the  Government  raised  the  import 

The  public  indebtedness  amounted,  on  Oct  and  export  duties  sufficiently  to  produce  £60,- 

1,  1888,  to  $1,676,292  of  bonded  debt,  and  006  additional  per  annum,  and  id  June,  1886, 

^,046,197  floating  debt.  it  was  shown  that  in  January,  February,  March, 

On  Aug.  26  Gkn.  Menendez  issued  a  decree  and  April,  the  home  debt  had  been  reduced 

suspending  payment  of  all  engagements  made  $274^488.    On  May  1,  1886,  the  home  debt 

by  the  previous  administrations  between  May  did  not  exceed  $1,866,081. 

1, 1876,  and  June  21,  1886,  except  the  follow-  OMUMits.— The  amount  of  goods  imported 

ing:  1.  The  treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Gov-  into  Santo  Domingo  in  1888  wss  $8,142,102, 

emment  under  decree  of  March  12.    2.  The  while  the  export  did  not  exceed  $2,129,266. 

treasury  notes  issued  for  military  purposes  un-  The  import  into  Puerto  Plata  in  1884  amount- 

der  the  decree  of  June  18,  1886.    8.  All  sala-  ed  to  $908,919,  paying  $660,698  duty.    There 

ries  that  may  be  due  to  school-teachers.    4.  was  at  the  same  time  exported  produce  to  the 

Whatever  money  may  be  due  to  army  tailors  amount  of  $971,680,  the  export  duty  levied 

for  the  accoutrement  of  the  army.  tiiereon  being  $67,088.    The  American  trade 

CMUMffcst — ^The  commercial  movement  has  wasasfoUows: 

been  as  follows:  
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The  chief  article  exported  from  Santo  Do- 
There  entered  ports  of  the  republic,  during  mingo  in  1886  was  sugar,  42,628,746  pounds, 
the  firat  nine  months  of  1888,  268  vessels,  206  worth  $1,882,684.  The  domestic  exports  con- 
of  which  were  steamers,  of  a  joint  tonnage  of  sisted  mainly  of  29,014  barrels  of  flour,  2,660,- 
884,894;  and  there  left  270,  of  which  206  were  087  yards  of  cotton  goods,  $121,782  worth  of 
steamers,  measuring  together  864,092  tons.  machinery,  etc.,  $188,874  of  provisions,  and 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  See  Hawaiian  Isukime.  $119,882  of  lumber. 

SANTO  DOMINCiO^  a  republic  occupying  the  Arayr— On  June  8  Oongress  passed  a  bill  or- 
eastem  portion  of  the  West  Indian  island  ot  ganizing  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  in 
that  name,  the  western  portion  being  Hayti.  accordance  widi  which  military  service  is  corn- 
Area,  68,848  square  kilometres.  The  popnla-  pulsory,  and  embraces  all  men  capable  of  bear- 
tion  of  the  republic  is  860,000 ;  that  of  the  mg  arms,  from  tiie  age  of  18  to  that  of  60. 
capital,  Santo  Domingo,  20,000.  Edicatta. — With  the  exception  of  the  capi- 
Ciifenaeit — ^In  May,  Don  Francisco  Grego-  tal,  two  or  three  towns  on  the  coast,  and  four 
rio  Billini  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  re-  or  five  in  the  interior,  there  is  a  deplorable  ab- 
public,  because  his  government  programme  had  sence  of  schools.  In  the  capital  the  munici- 
met  with  opposition  from  certain  important  pality  supports  an  Institution  where  Jurispru- 
newspapers.  The  President  is  Gen.  Alejandro  dence,  medicine,  surgery,  and  mathematics  are 
Wos  y  Gil.  His  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  taught  Only  twenty  students  attend.  There 
foUowing  ministers:  Interior  and  Police,  Sefior  is  a  normal  school,  and  there  are  several  pre- 
Alfredo  Deetjen ;  Foreign  Affairs,  the  lawyer  paratory  ones,  all  supported  by  the  eity.  There 
Sefior  Jos6  de  Oastro ;  Justice,  Public  Works,  are  two  private  colleges,  and  in  all  the  republic 
and  Instruction,  Sefior  Domingo  A.  Rodriguez;  about  120  schools,  paid  by  the  municipalities. 
Finance  and  Commerce,  Sefior  R.  R.  Bosco-  Nillriaini — Alexander  Baird^  proprietor  of 
witz;  and  War  and  the  Navy,  Gen.  Engenio  the  Samana  and  Santiago  Ridlroad,  reported 
Miches.  The  Dominican  Miniiter  at  Washington  during  the  summer  that  the  work  on  this  road 
is  Don  Job6  Manuel  Macias ;  the  Consul  at  &ew  was  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  idea  was  to 
York,  Sefior  H.  Billini;  the  American  Minis-  run  the  road  from  SamanA  Bay  up  through  Ia 
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T«^  Reft),  B  beaadfol  wide  valler,  oontalning  were  in  themselTM  a  liberal  edoeadon.    He 

the  richeat  lanJ  in  Sua  Domingo.    Bat  at  the  went  to  Rochester  in  182(ij  and  stadied  law  in 

end  of  the  baj.the  land  is  low  and  awamp?,  the  office  of  Addison  Gardintr  and  Samuel  L. 

aad  it  waa  necesaary,  first  o(  all,  to  construct  Selden,  hie  elder  brother,  both  of  whom  after- 

the  road  over  a  marali  nine  miles  across,  over  ward  became  Jndgea  of  the  Ooart  of  Appeals. 

which  a  oat  ooald  soaroelj  walk  without  sink-  Ue  was  admitted  to  Ilie  bar  in  1880,  and  b^n 

ing.    Anthorit;  was  given  in  Ha;  to  George  the  practice  of  law  in  the  town  of  Olarkaon, 

H.  Blake  to  construct  a  railway  that  is  to  Monroe  Conoty,   bat  removed  to  Bocheater 

traverse  the  island  <rom  south  to  north.     Start-  in  1S69,  having  had  an  office  in  that  cil;  for 

ing  from  Las  Calderas  and  passing  through  the  some  years  previons  to  that  date.    Sept.  25, 

towns  tit  Ajaa  and  San  Juan^  then  Bscending  1884,  lie  married  Laara  Anne  Baldwin.    As 

the  Oordillera  at  Sabaneta.  it  is  to  continue  in  earlj  as  I  BIG  he  became  interested  in  telegraph- 

a  straight  line  until  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Man-  io  enterprises,  and  was  made  President  of  the 

caniUo.    In  Aognst  a  oonceanon  waa  granted  Auantic  Lake  and  Mississippi  Yalley  Telegraoh 

to  the  French  eu^neer,  If.  Thomasset,  to  bnild  Company.    He  had  also  an  interest  in  ue 

a  railroad  betwees  the  capital  and  the  town  of  New  York  and  Missisaippi  Valley  Printing 

San  Cristobal.  Telegraph  Company,  based  upon  House's  pat- 

Tafcaw. — Bad   crops,   for  lack  of  saSoieot  enta.     He  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  Court 

rainfisll,  and  poor  prices  in  Germany,  the  only  of  Appeals  in  1861.  and  held  the  place  nntil 

market  for  Puerto  Plata  tobacco,  have,  of  late  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  18G1,  poblieh- 

years,  caused  a  notable  decrease  in  tobacoo  ing  rii  volumes  of  reports.    He  had  m  early 

production.  Id  1S73-'T6  Puerto  Plata  still  ei-  life  been  a  Democrat,  but  he  was  earnest  in 
ported  13G,000  to  170,000  qumtals 
annually:  between  1679  and  1881 
the  export  fluctuated  between  Bl,- 
000  and  110,000  quintals;  since 
then  it  has  recovered  somewhat, 
the  export  la  1884  being  10B.614 
qnintals. 


made  in  August  with  Messrs.  Man- 
uel de  J.  Delgado  and  A.  Pomayrac 
to  provide  the  city  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo with  water  from  Higuero 
river  by  means  of  an  aqueduct. 

GeiHas-D^dalfaa  Tnaljr.  —  The 
new  treaty  of  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  consular  service,  signed 
at  Berlin  on  Jan.  80,  1886,  con- 
firmed by  tlie  Domitiican  OoDgre»s 
on  May  22,  and  since  ratified  by 
the  German  Empire,  regulates  the 
validity  of  marriages  by  Germana 
in  Santo  Domingo,  whether  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  Domini- 
can or  German  laws  and  rites.  It 
OODoedes  to  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  Germany  and  Santo 
Domingo  the  clause  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation.  German  consuls  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  settling  the 
estates  of  deceaeed  countrymen  of 
theirs  in  the  republic,  and  vice  t&r- 
M.  Id  the  event  of  Santo  Domin- 
go ever  throwing  open  the  ooast- 
wiae  trade  to  any  other  nation,  the 
German  flag  is  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege.  h«i«i  b.  nuiaM. 

SELDEir,  HEHBT  B06EBS,  an  American  jurist,  his  oppoaition  to  the  eitenaion  of  daverj,  aod 
bom  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  Oct.  14,  ISOS ;  died  in  on  that  issne  joined  in  the  formation  of  the 
Rochester,  N.  T.,  Sept.  18,  1BB6.  He  came  of  Republican  party.  In  18GS  he  became  the  can- 
a  family  that  had  settled  in  the  colony  of  Con-  didate  of  the  party  for  the  lien  ten  ant-govem- 
neoticat  as  early  as  1686,  and  had  always  been  orship,  and  was  elected,  though  oompeUed  to 
in  good  drvumstances  and  liigh  repute;  so  be  absent  in  Europe  on  professional  bnainees 
that,  altboQgh  be  had  little  regular  school  train-  during  the  oanvaas.  He  served  for  the  full 
ing,  he  grew  up  in  a  home  whose  surroaadings    term  of  two  years.    He  attended  tbe  Repnb- 
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fioan  National  Oonvention  at  Ohioago  is  1860,  to  the  solioitatioDS  of  those  who  were  in  troa- 
and  worked  earnestly  to  secure  the  nomination  ble.  Though  often  a  candidate  for  public  office, 
of  Seward  for  the  nresidency;  bat  he  aoqni-  he  waa  wi&ont  political  ambition  and  onversed 
esced  cheerfally  in  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  in  the  arts  of  the  politician, 
though  he  was  then  considered  the  representa-  SEBVIi,  a*  kingdom  in  eastern  Europe, 
tive  of  a  less  advanced  type  of  Republicanism  Complete  independence  was  recognized  in  the 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  East.  In  July,  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Constitution  of  1869 
1862,  Mr.  Selden  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  reaffirmed  succession  in  the  fiunily  of  Obreno- 
Court  of  Appeals  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  vich,  declared  the  responsibility  of  the  minis- 
the  resignation  of  his  brother ;  and  he  was  ters  to  the  Assembly,  and  vested  the  legislative 
afterward  elected  to  the  office  for  a  full  term,  power  in  the  Skuptschina,  joinUy  with  the 
but  resigned  at  the  dose  of  1864.  In  the  au-  sovereign.  The  Senate  was  transformed  into 
tumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Assem-  a  Council  of  State,  charged  with  the  elabo- 
bly  from  the  Rochester  district  After  travel-  ration  of  laws.  The  Skuptschina,  which  is 
ing  in  Europe  for  his  health,  he  returned  in  elected  for  three  years,  consists  of  178  mem- 
1867  and  resumed  practice.  In  the  election  of  bers,  of  whom  three  fourlihs  are  elected  by 
1870,  held  to  choose  a  Court  of  Appeals,  under  the  people,  every  tax  payer  having  a  vote,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  new  judiciary  article  of  one  fourth  are  appointed  by  the  King.  A  Great 
the  Constitution,  he  became  the  Republican  National  Assembly,  composed  of  four  times 
candidate  for  the  chief  judgeship,  but  was  the  number  of  the  ordinary,  is  elected  to  de- 
defeated.  Indeed,  he  accepted  the  nomina-  oide  on  constitutional  questions, 
tion  with  no  expectation  of  success.  In  1872  The  King,  Milan  I,  is  the  fourth  of  the  dy- 
he  attended  the  Cincinnati  Convention  that  nasty.  He  was  bom  in  August  1854,  and  suc- 
nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency,  ceeded  his  cousin,  Prince  Micnail,  assassinat- 
and,  though  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  its  ed  June  10,  1868.  He  was  proclaimed  King 
action,  supported  the  candidate,  and  never  March  6,  1882.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  or 
afterward  returned  to  the  Republican  organi-  the  following  members :  President  of  the 
xation.  His  explanation  of  nis  course  was  Council,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Min- 
that  he  had  been  a  Democrat  in  early  life  and  ister  of  Finance,  M.  Garascbanin ;  Minister  of 
became  a  Republican  on  the  slavery  issue,  and  the  Interior,  D.  Marinkovich ;  Minister  of  Pub- 
therefore  it  was  natural  that  he  should  re-  lie  Works,  K.  Protioh ;  Minister  of  War,  Col. 
vert  to  Democracy  after  the  settlement  of  the  Petrovich ;  Minister  of  Justice,  G.  Pavlovich ; 
slavery  question.  At  the  autumn  election  in  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship. 
Rochester  in  1872,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  E.  Popovich;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
other  women  succeeded  in  getting  their  names  Commerce,  D.  Raiovich ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
put  upon  the  registry  lists  and  swearing  in  their  Y.  Petrovich. 

votes.  In  the  prosecution  of  Miss  Anthony  Area  ud  Pei^ilatta. — The  area  of  the  king- 
that  rose  out  of  this  action  Mr.  Selden  was  dom  is  48,682  square  kilometres,  or  about 
her  counsel,  and,  though  the  notoriety  incident  18,700  square  miles.  The  population,  accord- 
to  such  a  case  was  disagreeable  to  him,  he  did  ing  to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  census 
what  earnest  sympathy  and  large  learning  of  December,  1884,  is  1,902,410,  having  in- 
could  do  for  his  chent.  He  retired  from  the  creased  from  1,667,169  in  1874.  Belgrade,  the 
practice  of  law  in  1879.  Mr.  Selden  was  one  capital,  has  86,471  inhabitants;  Nish,  16,178; 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  though  Leskovitz,  10,807. 

never  a  man  of  much  oratorical  ability,  and  at  FlMUMei. — The  revenue  is   derived    mainly 

one  time  hardly  able  to  speak  above  a  whisper  f^om  direct  imposts,  including  a  oapitation- 

on  account  of  a  throat  aflfection.    His  strength  tax  classified  according  to  rank,  occupation, 

lay  in  the  keenness  of  his  sense  of  justice,  in  and  amount  of  income.    In  1888-'84  the  re- 

his  great  legal  learning,  in  the  honesty  of  his  ceipts  of  the  treasury  amounted  to  87,866,000, 

Eurpose,  and  in  the  candor  of  his  methods,  and  the  expenditures  to  87,291,169  dinars, 
[e  seemed  to  have  a  sympathetic  and  impulsive  The  receipts  are  estimated,  in  the  budget 
nature,  disciplined  into  habits  of  reticence  and  for  1884-^86,  at  46,000,000  dinars:  the  ex- 
self-restraint  but  liable  to  break  the  barriers  penditures  at  44,286,662.  The  national  debt 
oooasionally  under  the  influence  of  strong  feel-  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  1886,  to  more 
ing;  so  that  when  he  gave  expression  to  indig-  than  200,000,000  dinars. 
natioii.iii  court  the  impression  produced  was  fiMiiiiii — ^The  largest  part  of  the  commerce 
striking,  because,  though  the  expression  of  is  with  Austria-Hungary.  The  total  value  of 
feeling  might  be  moderate,  it  was  clear  that  it  imports  in  1884  was  61,087,148  dinars  or 
had  to  be  powerful  to  find  any  expressiion  at  francs,  the  value  of  exports  88,742,916  dinars. 
alL  He  was  distinctively  a  conscientious  and  There  were  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
high-minded  man ;  but  his  character  was  so  the  value  of  2,876,000  dinars, 
marked  by  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  lack  of  Ifee  inij*— After  the  war  with  Turkey  in 

Eretense,  that  he  never  seemed  to  know  that  1876,  the  Servian  militia  was  transformed  into 

e  was  in  any  way  peculiar  for  conscientious-  a  regular  army.    The  reorganization  was  com- 

ness  and  high-mindedness.    He  was  singularly  pleted  in  1876.    It  consists  of  a  field  army, 

generous  in  his  estimates  of  others,  and  open  depot  troops,  and  a  reserve  army.    A  corps  of 
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gendarmerie,  reornited  by  re-enlistment,  was  tions  were  circulated.  To  farther  their  designs, 

added  in  18^.    In  time  of  peace  the  perma-  bands  of  brigands  were  organized  in  Usica  and 

nent  army  conrists  of  5  regiments  of  infantry,  other  parts  of  the  country,  recmited  from  dis- 

6  sqaadrons  of  cavalry,  6  regiments  of  field  possessed  farmers,  Montenegrins,  and  political 

artallery,  1  rmment  of  mountain  artillery,  and  malcontents,  which  were  strong  enough  to 

fortress  artilJery,  pioneers,  pontonniers,  en-  defy  the  authorities. 

gineers,  and  train,  mustering  altogether  18,218  The  pro-Russian  party  in  Servia,  represented 

men  of  all  ranks,  with  182  guns.    The  war  by  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Ristics,  resented 

effective  of  the  field  army  is  composed  as  fol-  the  Austrian  control,  and  sought  to  direct  the 

lows :  Staff,  1,682 ;  infantry,  45,240 ;  cavalry,  national  ambition  to  the  acquisition  of  Bosnia 

8,696 ;  artillery,  4,142,  with  264  guns ;  engi-  and  Herzegovina  and  of  Dalmatia  and  other 

neers,  1,598 ;  gendarmerie,  1,288;  train,  2,000 ;  provinces  in  the  Austrian  dominions  inhabited 

sanitary  troops,  500 ;  total,  60,286  men  of  all  by  Serbs. 

ranks.    The  permsnent  cadres  also  supply  of  There  were  dissensions  in  the  Propessist 

reserve  troops,  15  battalions,  5  squadrons,  6  party  on  financial  and  military  questions  in 

batteries,  and  7  ^ioctions  of  engineers,  with  a  the  spring,  which  occasioned   a   ministerial 

total  strength  of  12,856  men  of  all  ranks,  with  crisis   and  the    abrupt  adjournment  of  the 

84  guns.     The  reserve  army,  or  Landwehr,  Skuptschina  on  May  5.    On  the  15th  of  May 

comprising  the  men  of  the  second  ban,  counts  the  Cabinet  was  reconstitnted  by  the  admission 

60  battalions,  10  squadrons,  20  batteries,  etc.,  of  three  new  members, 

with  an  effective  of  58,415  men  and  120  guns.  BalstlSM  wllk  Bilgaila* — The  Servians  have 

Every  able-bodied  Servian  is  liable  to  serve  been  exceedingly  Jealous  of  Bulgaria,  fearing 

from  his  twentieth  to  his  thirtieth  year  in  that  the  younger  state  would  absorb  Macedonia 

the  first  levy,  then  till  his  thirty-seventh  year  and  shut  off  Servta  from  territorial  extension, 

in  the  second  levy,  and  from  then  till  hisfif-  from  the  recovery  of  the  ^^holy  places"  of 

tieth  year  in  the  third  levy.    All  that  are  unfit  Servian  history,  snd  from  fixture  access  to  the 

for  service  pay  a  war-tax  of  one  tenth  of  sea.    The  Government  and  the  press  enoour- 

their  annual  taxes.    The  period  of  service  with  aged  the  feeling  of  antipathy,     when  the  Bul- 

the  colors  is  two  years.   The  infantry  are  armed  garians  harbor^  the  banished  Servian  Radicals 

with  the  Mauser  rifie,  improved  by  Major  Mi-  and  raised  the  Timok  boundaiy  question  in 

covanovich,  of  10*15  millimetres  calibre.    The  1884,  the  new  army  was  eager  to  give  the  Bul- 

De  Range  gun  has  beeh  adopted  for  the  ar-  garians  a  proof  of  Servian  prowess  snd  vindi- 

tillery,  but  it  is  at  present  armed  with  muzzle-  oate  the  national  claims  to  supremacy  in  the 

loaders  of  home  manufacture  and  Krupp  guns  Balkans.    The  soreness  against  Bulgaria  wss 

taken  from  the  Turks.  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  the  principality 

Baflrsato — ^In  1884  the  line  of  railroad  from  to  build  its  part  of  the  railroad  and  give  an 

Belgrade  to  Nish,  158  miles,  was  open  to  traf-  outlet  to  the  line  constructed  with  sacrifices 

fie,  and  the  continuation  to  Yrai^ja,  66  miles,  by  the  Servian  Government.  Another  cause  of 

was  under  construction.  animosity  against  Bulgaria  was  the  restrictions 

latemai  PMItlcBt — dervia  was  in  a  critical  po-  imposed  upon  Servian  commerce  by  Bulgarian 

litical  condition  when  the  Eastern  crisis  was  tariff  duties.    Servia  was  excited  in  the  spring 

precipitated  by  the  revolution  in  Philippopolis.  over  the   Macedonian   question.     Bulgwians 

The  weight  of  taxation  caused  general  discon-  were  busy  preparing   an    agitation  for   the 

tent  among  the  agricultural  population.    The  throwing  off  of  Turkish  rule.    They  were  not 

new  military  service  was  not  willingly  sub-  of  the  party  that  overthrew  Gavril  Pasha  and 

mitted  to,  and  the  financial  burden  that  it  en-  declarea  the  union  of  the  two  Bulgarias,  but. 

tailed  exceeded  the  tax-paying  powers  of  the  were  Russophile  Bulgarians,  who  were  insti- 

people.    The  construction  of  the  railroad  to  gated  by  the  Slav  committees.    The  movement 

connect  with  the  Turkish  lines,  in  accordance  was  connected  with  the  ferment   that  was 

with  the  convention  of  the  four  powers,  aggra-  stirred  up  in  Servia  about  the  same  time, 

vated  the  financial  crisis.    The  intimate  rela-  The  northern  part  of  Macedonia  and  adjacent 

tions  with  'Austria,  antagonistic  to  the  politi-  districts,    the    territory    lying    between   ^e 

cal  sympathies  and  traditions  of  the  people,  borders  of  Bosnia  and  the  Schar  mountains, 

brought  economical   distress  instead  of   the  about  7,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  ethno- 

promised  prosperity.    The  financial  accounts  graphically  and  historically  a  part  of  Servia, 

for  1884-^85  showed  a  deficit  of  8,500,000  di-  and  is  known  as  Old  Servia.    In  tiie  center  of 

nars.    The  land  of  many  peasants  was  sold  in  Macedonia  Bulgarians  predominate,  in  the  sondi 

execution  for  arrears  of  taxes.    The  cruel  se-  Greeks,  and  in  western  districts  Zinzara,  or 

verity  with  which  the  late  disturbances  bad  Wallachs. 

been  suppressed,  and  with  which  the  Govern-  After  the  revolution  in  Philippopolis  took 

ment  sought  to  root  out  seditious  elements,  place  and  Prince  Alexander  accepted  tJie  fait 

multiplied  the  enemies  of  the  King.    The  ad-  aceampli  and  headed  the  movement,  the  Ser- 

herents  of  Peter  Earageorgevich  and  the  Pan-  vian  Government  was  the  first  to  demand  the 

slavist  committees  made  the  most  of  the  popu-  restoration  of  the  $tatvM  quo^  and  to  raise  the 

lar  discontent  and  distress,  and  endeavored  to  argument  of  the  balance  of  power, 

precipitate  a  dynastic  revolution.    Proclama-  DlplOBatle  Pwlttan  if  Snrla. — On  Sept  22  the 
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Servian  Govemfneot  notified  the  great  powers  threatened  distriots  and  echeloned  along  the 
that  the  Servian  army  was  mobifizing  for  the  Servian  frontier  from  Widdin  to  Kostendil. 
purpose  of  restoring  the  UaUu  quo  of  the  Ber-  On  Nov.  4  the  Servian  headquarters  were 
tin  Treaty,  or,  in  case  the  powers  should  decide  transferred  from  Nish  to  Pirot.  On  Nov.  8 
to  the  contrary,  of  readjusting  the  equilibrium  the  second  class  of  the  reserves  was  called 
among  the  Balkan  states.  The  Austrian  Gov-  out.  On  Nov.  8  a  band  of  Servian  soldiers 
emment  assured  King  Milan  that  the  Bulga-  crossed  the  frontier  near  Tm,  and  attacked  a 
rian  union  would  not  be  sanctioned  unless  Bulgarian  outpost.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in 
Servia  received  compensation.  When  the  in-  which  one  of  the  Servians  was  killed.  There 
formal  conference  that  met  in  Oonstantinople,  had  been  frequent  violations  of  the  boundary 
Oct  1,  ended  without  a  conclusive  decision,  before,  through  inadvertence  or  by  parties  in 
Servia,  with  the  approval  of  Austria,  mobil-  search  of  water.  Servian  ontposts  were  now 
ized  her  whole  army.  On  Oct.  18  the  powers  placed  at  points  on  Bulgarian  territory,  and 
presented  the  collective  note  at  Sofia  and  Con-  Bulgarian  pickets  were  attacked  several  times, 
stantinople  (see  Buloaria).  The  invasion  of  At  Tsaribrod  the  Schuma^ja  division  of  the 
Macedonia  by  the  Servians  was  rendered  im-  Servian  army  occupied  the  heights  on  the 
possible  by  the  concentration  on  the  frontier  frontier  line.  To  prevent  the  Bulgarian  flotil- 
of  a  Turkish  force  sufficient  to  prevent  the  la  from  ascending  the  Danube,  fortifications 
occupation  of  any  portion  of  Old  Servia.  The  were  erected  on  the  banks  and  armed  with 
Servians  then  determined  to  seize  upon  what  heavy  g^s.  Although  the  Servian  people,  by 
they  called  eastern  Servia  as  a  pled^  for  the  nature  and  tradition  inclined  to  military  ad- 
restoration  of  the  itattu  quo  or  an  indemnity  ventures,  were  convinced  that  action  was  ne- 
for  Bulgarian  aggrandizement.  The  coveted  cessary  to  preserve  their  national  prestige,  and 
territory  compri^  the  Daonbian  port  of  Wid-  although  they  were  incensed  against  the  Bnl- 
din  with  its  district  and  the  district  of  Sofia,  garians,  particularly  on  the  railroad  question, 
within  which  are  the  capital  of  the  principality  and  on  the  ground  of  the  customs  duties  that 
and  the  main  route  of  intercommunication  be-  deprived  eastern  Servia  of  its  former  market, 
tween  northern  and  southern  Bulgaria.  The  yet  they  sympathized  with  the  Bulgarians  in 
Servian  claims  to  these  districts  were  based  their  desire  for  union,  and  were  not  satisfied 
upon  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  cmisiderable  with  the  cause  in  which  they  were  to  be  led 
element  Serbic  in  race  thoagh  not  in  language,  in  war  against  a  kindred  people.  The  Servian 
The  mobilization  of  the  army  was  advanced  troops  in  the  field  numbered  75  battalions  of 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  loan  of  15,000,000  infantry,  with  1,065  officers  and  78,255  men ; 
francs  was  contracted  in  Vienna.  The  Skupt-  25  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  191  officers  and 
schina  was  convened  for  an  extra  session  on  4,758  men;  40  batteries  of  field-artillery,  with 
Oct.  1.  It  passed  the  measures  submitted  to  240  guns,  248  officers,  and  6.820  men;  and  en- 
it  by  the  Government,  and  adjourned  Oct.  4.  gineers,  transport,  and  medical  corps,  bringing 
The  Servian  army  was  mustered  at  Nish,  and  up  the  total  to  107,486  men  of  all  ranks,  not 
advanced  troops  were  stationed  at  Zaitshar,  including  the  mobilized  Landwehr  in  the  rear. 
Pirot,  and  Vranja.  On  Oct.  12  the  Servian  Though  officially  warned  that  it  would  be  at 
army  began  to  advance  in  two  columns,  one  his  own  risk  if  he  proceeded  to  military  action, 
in  the  direction  of  Leskowaoz  and  the  other  King  Milan  was  abetted  in  his  war  prepara- 
toward  Ak-Palanka.  The  Bulgarian  troops  tions  by  the  Hapsburg  Government, 
were  abeenc  on  the  Roumelian  frontier.  Irreg-  The  lavadaa  ef  IMipila* — King  Milan,  con- 
ular  forces  were  fontied  to  defend  the  border,  vinced  that  the  confercDce  would  break  up 
Arrangements  for  a  loan  of  25,000,000  francs,  without  definite  results,  caUed  his  Oabinet  to- 
on the  security  of  the  tobacco  regie^  were  con-  gether  on  Nov.  12  and  decided,  on  their  ad- 
duded  Oct.  18.  The  Austrian  Government  vice,  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Bulgaria.  On 
warned  King  Milan  that  any  warlike  action  that  day  M.  Garaschanin  dispatched  a  circular 
he  might  take  would  be  entirely  at  his  own  complaining  of  tiiie  treatment  of  800  Servians 
risk.  Russia  was  at  that  time  seeking  to  ar-  as  brigands  and  of  attacks  upon  Servian  out- 
range the  basis  for  a  conference  of  the  pow-  posts,  a  repetition  of  which  would  be  regarded 
ers,  and  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  as  a  eamiB  belli.  News  then  came  of  a  skir- 
Austria  and  Germany  (see  Buloabia).  In  mish  on  the  frontier,  in  which  the  Bulgarians 
reply  to  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  were  reported  to  have  attacked  an  outpost  on 
powers,  King  Milan  issued  a  manifesto  insist-  Servian  territory,  near  the  village  of  Vlassina 
ing  that  the  unification  of  Bulgaria  should  not  in  the  district  of  Vranja,  and  to  have  been  re- 
be  recognized  unless  Servia  received  material  pelled,  leaving  ten  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
compensation.  On  Oct.  20  the  Prince  of  Bui-  field.  Orders  were  thereupon  dispatched  to 
garia  summoned  the  national  militia  to  Join  the  corps  commanders  to  advance  along  the 
the  colors.  The  warnings  of  Austria  and  fresh  whole  line.  On  Nov.  14  a  proclamation  was 
remonstrances  from  the  powers  impelled  the  issued  declaring  war  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Servian  Government  to  await  the  conference  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  dis- 
at  Oonstantinople  before  resorting  to  warlike  turbance  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  tariff 
action.  In  the  mean  time  the  Bulgarian  forces,  war,  the  seizure  of  the  frontier  post  of  Bre- 
recalled  from  Roumelia,  were  collected  in  the  gova  in  1884,  the  countenance  and  succor  given 
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to  Servian  rebels,  the  arrest  of  Servians  by  the  garian  nnioD,  the  army  was  on  the  TnrloBh 

Bulgarian  aathorities,  and  the  massing  of  on*  frontier,  ready  for  action,  and  a  new  army  of 

disciplined  volnnteers  on  the  border  and  their  militia  and  volunteers  had  spmng  np.    Ttie 

attacks  on  Servian  troops  and  people.     M.  defensive  preparations  on  the  Servian  frontier 

Garaschanin  sent  a  circular  to  the  foreign  rep-  were  not  begun  in  earnest  nntil  the  invasion 

reeentatives,  alleging  the  Bulgarian  attack  at  actually  took  place,  and  when  the  Servian  dec- 

Vlassina  as  the  cause  for  crossing  the  frontier,  laration  of  war  took  the  country  by  surprise, 

and  declaring  there  was  no  intention  of  prejn-  ttie  regiments  in  Ronmelia  marched  forty  miles 

dicing  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan.  a  day  to  reach  the  seat  of  war.    The  railroad 

After  some  desultory  fighting,  on  the  even-  was  of  slight  assistance,  because  most  of  the 

ing  of  Nov.  14,  the  Servians  occupied  the  town  locomotives  were  in  Turkish  territory  at  the 

of  Tsaribrod,  three  miles  over  the  frontier,  at  time  of  the  revolution. 

the  entrance  of  the  Dragoman  Pass,  where  the  Simultaneously  with  the  movement  npon 
Bulgarians  were  posted.  The  Bulgarian  min-  Tsaribrod  the  Morara  division  of  the  Servian 
istry,  in  a  circular  to  the  foreign  representa-  army,  under  Ool.  Topalovich,  advanced  upon 
tives,  denied  that  the  troops  had  violated  Ser-  Trn  and  occupied  several  villages  and  the 
vian  territory  and  attacked  the  Servian  post  at  heights  before  the  town.  At  Tsaribrod  one 
Vlassina,  and  asserted  that  the  aggression  pro-  Bulnirian  battalion  holding  the  bridge  over 
oeeded  from  the  Servians,  who  made  an  attack  the  Nishava  sustained  the  attack  of  six  Servian 
npon  a  Bulgarian  patrolling  party  at  Rogitza.  battalions  supported  by  artillery  and  cavalry, 
The  Bulgarian  troops  were  not  sent  to  the  front-  until  compelled  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  thirty- 
ier,  it  was  said,  until  the  Servian  diversion  four  men.  Ck>l.  Michtovich  then  occupied 
against  Bulgaria  occurred,  and  were  then  poet-  Tsaribrod  with  the  Drina  division.  The  ^ing, 
ed  at  some  distance  from  the  frontier  line  and  who  led  42,000  men  into  the  Sofia  district, 
maintained  themselves  strictly  on  the  defensive,  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Tsaribrod. 
The  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiiurs  The  frontier  was  crossed  in  fonr  places,  the 
asked  the  Servian  representative  it  he  was  object  of  the  movement  being  to  turn  the 
aware  of  the  invasion  of  Bulgarian  territory  Dragoman  Pass  and  capture  Sofia  by  a  eottp 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  The  telegram  ds  tnain.  The  King  commanded  the  main 
from  the  Servian  Premier,  annonnoing  that  war  army,  while  the  Timok  army  corps,  which  en- 
was  declared  and  that  hostilities  would  begin  tered  the  Widdin  district,  was  commanded  by 
at  siz  o'clock  in  the  morning,  did  not  reach  die  Gen.  Leschjanin.  The  Bulgarians  tihere  re- 
hands  of  M.  Zanoff  nntil  noon.  Prince  Alex-  tired  to  strong  positions,  and  unexpected  re- 
ander  sent  an  appeal  to  the  Porte  fur  assist-  sistance  on  the  other  wing  defeated  King 
ance,  announcing  that  he  had  assumed  the  de-  Milan's  plan.  The  Timok  division  under  Col. 
fense  of  the  boundary  of  the  Turkish  Empire  Djunich  carried  the  Bulgarian  positions  on  the 
until  a  Turkish  army  should  be  sent  into  Bui-  road  to  Kula,  one  after  the  otiier.  On  the  15th, 
garia.  The  Porte  answered  that  he  had  pro-  Kula,  otherwise  called  Adlie,  ten  miles  beyond 
voked  Servia  by  breaking  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  frontier  line,  was  captured  after  a  severe 
and  as  a  contumacious  vaual  could  not  expect  engagement  in  which  the  Servians  lost  60 
succor ;  but  if  he  restored  the  status  quo^  his  killed  and  200  wounded.  Dnring  the  two  days 
request  would  be  taken  into  consideration.  850  Bulgarians  were  taken  prisoners.  Gen. 
Troops  were  sent  from  Sofia  and  forwarded  Leschjanin  advanced  with  all  his  troops,  and 
from  Eastern  Roumelia  by  forced  marches ;  on  the  16th  encountered  the  main  body  of  the 
theprince  went  to  the  front  to  take  command.  Widdin  division  between  Adlie  and  Widdin. 

When  the  Servians  crossed  the  frontier  they  The  Bulgarians  fell  back  upon  Widdin  in  dis- 

encountered  resistance  at  Bewskedol  and  cant-  order,  leaving  many  dead  and  wonnded  on  the 

ured  the  position,  with  a  loss  of  eleven  killed  field,  and  1,(K)0  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 

and  twenty  wounded.    At  Trn,  Klissura,  Tt^ari-  enemy.     These  victories  were  followed  up 

brod,  and  on  the  road  to  Kostendil,  there  was  nntil  the  Bulgarians  were  cleared  from  the 

sharp  fighting.    The  King  of  Servia  assumed  country  before  Widdin,  and  their  line  of  com- 

the  chief  command.  munication  with  Lom  and  Sofia  cut  off.    Wirl- 

The  Bulgarian  army  before  the  Roumelian  din  was  then  regularly  besieged, 
revolution  was  well  prepared  for  war.  The  On  the  15th  the  Morava  division  attacked 
Russian  oflScers  had  in  seven  years  developed  the  Bulgarian  intrenchments  at  Trn.  The  Bnl- 
an  admirably  disciplined  army ;  but  their  re-  garians  fonght  valiantly,  and  repelled  two  as- 
call  deprived  it  of  the  entire  general  staff,  the  saults ;  but  the  day  was  decided  by  the  artil- 
Minister  of  War,  the  staff-  officers,  and  four  lery-fire  of  the  Servians,  and  on  the  following 
fifths  of  the  captains.  Only  sub- lieutenants  morning  they  held  the  last  of  the  Bulgarian 
were  left  to  command  battalions,  and  lieuten-  fortifications.  Many  prisoners  were  taken,  en- 
ants  and  a  few  young  captains  to  command  tire  battalions  of  Bulgarian  irregulars  laying 
regiments  and  direct  strategical  movements,  down  their  arms.  The  Drina  and  ShnmacQa 
Minor  Gutcheff  was  the  chief  in  command  divisions  operated  against  the  Dragoman  Pass, 
nnaer  the  prince.  Alexander  formed  a  new  The  Bulgarians,  intrenched  in  the.villages  along 
ministry  of  war  and  a  new  general  staff.  With-  the  road,  fought  stubbornly,  but  were  dis- 
in  two  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  the  Bui-  lodged.     After  a   desperate  engagement,  in 
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which  both  sides  sostained  heavy  losses,  the  tinder  cover  of  a  fog,  attacked  the  position 
Servians  oocapied  positions  at  Raptcha,  en-  on  the  Servian  left  held  by  the  Danube  divis- 
abling  them  to  tarn  the  difficult  rockj  gorge  ion,  commanded  by  Col.  Mihilinovicb.  The 
of  the  Dragoman  Pass.  The  pass  was  then  sentry  service  of  tho  Servians  was  so  neglect- 
evacuated.  The  Bulgarians  concentrated  at  ed,  that  the  enemy  completely  surprised  them 
Slivnitza,  half-  way  between  Dragoman  and  and  came  close  to  the  positions  of  the  left 
Sofia.  The  advanced  troops  occupied  positions  wing.  The  Servians  were  the  better  armed, 
in  front  of  that  place,  while  the  Danuoe  divis-  and  received  the  Bulgarians  with  sharp  fusil- 
ion  established  itself  in  the  pass.  The  Shu-  lades  at  long  range,  frequently  changing  their 
ma4ja  division  under  Ool.  Benitsky  advanced  ground ;  but  the  fog  enabled  the  Bulgarians  to 
upon  the  right  to  Bresnik,  carrying  four  re-  chanre  with  the  bayonet  into  the  Servian  ranks, 
doubts  and  taking  400  prisoners.  The  capture  The  Danube  division,  subjected  to  heavy  artil- 
of  Bresnik  gave  the  Servians  command  of  a  lery-fire  and  flanking  infantry  attacks,  was  un- 
second  road  to  Sofia.  The  troops  of  Col.  Be-  able  to  hold  its  ground  until  the  cavalry  force 
nitsky,  the  flower  of  the  army,  thus  threatened  of  Praporcetovich  could  come  up  to  check  the 
either  to  descend  upon  the  capital  or  to  flank  Bulgtuian  onset  and  permit  the  infantry  col- 
the  Bulgarians  at  Slivnitza.  Radomir  was  umns  to  develop  their  line  of  battle.  The  Ser- 
taken  after  a  severe  engagement  The  Morava  vians  were  disconcerted  by  the  hand-to-hand 
division  made  a  wide  detour  southward  as  far  conflict  with  the  stout  Bulgars,  and  suffered 
as  KostendU,  and  then  turned  northward  again  heavy  losses  in  their  confusion.  Yet  the  Ser- 
nntil  at  Izvor  it  was  in  communication  with  vians,  who  were  much  stronger  than  the  at- 
the  Shuma^ja  division,  which  had  its  advanced  tacking  detachment,  rallied  and  drove  the  Bul- 
guard  at  Radomir.  King  Milan^s  aim  was  to  garians  back  to  their  in  trench  ments  at  Slavonji; 
maintain  his  position  in  the  center  before  Sliv-  but  in  the  afternoon  they  were  re-enforced  by 
nitza  until  the  other  two  divisions  should  effect  the  Danube  regiment  and  regained  the  lost 
a  junction  and  fall  upon  the  Bulgarian  rear,  or  ground,  and  slowly  forced  the  Servians  back 
until  they  «ihould  capture  Sofia.  m  a  stubborn  combat  that  lasted  till  evening. 

On  the  Iffth  of  November,  before  his  de-  The  Servians  advanced  against  the  Bulgarian 
parture  for  Slivnitza,  Prince  Alexander  tele-  center  in  extended  infantry  lines,  after  placing 
gpraphed  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  declaring  liia  their  artillery  in  position.  A  hot  artillery  and 
entire  submission  to  the  Sultan,  and  saying  infantry  fire  was  opened  on  both  sides.  The 
that  he  had  ordered  the  complete  evacuation  main  position  of  the  Bulgarians,  which  the  Ser- 
of  Eastern  Roumella  on  the  14th.  He  asked  vians  attempted  to  storm,  rendered  over-confi- 
the  aid  of  the  imperial  forces  in  repelling  the  dent  by  their  earlier  successes,  was  one  of  great 
invasion  of  his  province.  King  Milan,  flushed  strength.  The  Bulgarians  had  Krupp  guns, 
by  his  easy  victories,  began  to  enlarge  his  de-  whereas  most  of  the  Servian  guns  were  infe- 
mands.  He  proposed  to  annex  the  Bulgarian  rior,  and  few  of  the  shells  reached  the  Bulga- 
area  of  the  international  railway  route,  so  that  rian  lines.  The  Bulgarians  had  excellent  forti- 
Servia  would  be  able  to  complete  the  junction  floations,  and  suffered  but  little  damage,  while 
with  the  Turkish  line,  and  also  the  Widdin*  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  Servians,  who 
district,  to  enable  Servia  to  construct  a  railway  kept  up  the  attack  with  great  fortitude.  The 
to  the  lower  Danube  to  connect  with  thepro-  Servian  Krupp  guns  were  silenced  as  soon  as 
Jected  Roumanian  line  from  Kn^ova  to  Kala-  they  were  brought  into  position.  The  right 
fat  The  area  of  the  international  railway  wing  advanced,  and  the  fight  became  general, 
route  includes  Sofia  and  its  district  and  the  but  it  was  impossible  to  storm  the  Bulgarian 
territory  beyond,  as  far  as  Tatar  Basardjik  in  position,  as  at  no  point  could  a  breach  be  made 
Eastern  Roumelia.  When  he  obtained  posse»-  m  the  line.  About  five  o^clock  the  Servians 
sion  of  the  Dragoman  Pass  and  forced  the  Bui-  began  to  draw  back,  although  the  firing  oon- 
garians  to  retreat  upon  Slivnitza,  King  Milan  tinned  for  two  hours  longer.  Bulgarian  re- 
expected  within  two  or  three  days  to  surround  enforcements  arrived  during  the  day,  and  en- 
and  overwhelm  them  there,  and  to  seize  their  tered  the  battle  after  long  marches.  Prince 
capital.  Such  might  have  been  the  result  if  a  Alexander  directed  all  the  dispositions  of  his 
bold  and  successful  assault  upon  the  two  divis-  troops.  In  the  evening  the  Bulgarians  ad- 
ions  in  front  of  Slivnitza,  which  formed  the  vanced  about  three  miles  and  dislodged  the 
Servian  center,  just  before  the  other  two  divis-  Servians  from  their  nearest  positions, 
ions  effected  a  junction  with  the  Drina  and  At  half-past  seven  o^dock  in  the  morning  of 
Danube  divisions,  had  not  suddenly  changed  the  18th,  the  Servians  renewed  the  attack  vig- 
the  whole  &ce  of  the  war.  The  original  plan  orously  on  their  right,  where  the  Bulgarian 
of  the  campaign  was  to  remain  in  the  positions  line  was  weakest,  and  executed  a  feint  against 
before  Slivnitza  until  Oeneral  Lescbianin  had  the  center  to  prevent  the  re-enforcement  of 
come  round  by  the  Gknci  Pass  and  Ool.  Topa-  the  left  wing.  Fresh  troops  had  arrived  during 
novich  by  way  of  Bresnik  to  cat  off  the  retreat  the  night  A  force  of  4,000  men  was  quickly 
of  Prince  Alexander's  forces  to  Sofia.  sent  to  the  threatened  point,  and  the  attempt 

On  the  17th,  while  the  Servian  troops  be-  to  double  up  the  Bulgarian  fiank  ended  in  a 

tween  Slivnitza  and  Dragoman  were  resting,  hasty  retreat  of  the  Servians,  leaving  dead  and 

the  Bulgarians,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wounded  on  the  field.    At  noon  light  detach- 
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ments  were  marched  out  agaisat  the  Bolga-  site  the  right  wing,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles^ 

rian  ceDtral  position.     The  Servian  soldiers  was  the  position  captnred  on  the  evening  of 

advanced  intrepidly,  nnder  a  mnrderoas  artil-  the  18th,  a  platean  commanding  the  Bulgarian 

lery-fire.    Every  grenade  hurst  in  their  ranks,  position.     While  driven  out  of  their  intrench- 

until  they  retired  in  good  order  with  thinned  ments  before  Slivnitza,  and  forced  to  fall  bade 

numbers.    Toward  evening  Prince  Alexander  up«>n  the  heights  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass, 

ordered  an  assault  upon  a  hill  on  the  right,  the  Servians  delivered  their  attack  on  the  left 

to  prevent  the  enemy  from  posting  batteries  flank,  which  they  opened  with  a  heavy  fire  of 

there.    The  Servians  were  driven  out  of  the  artillery  and  mu^etry.    Prince  Alexander  had 

position  with  a  bayonet-charge.     Before  the  prepared  anxiously  to  resist  this  manoeuvre, 

18th  of  November  there  was  no  adequate  force  and  the  Bulgarian  artillery,  supported  by  tlie 

to  withstand  the  Servian  advance ;  Maj.  Gut-  princess  regiment  of  infantry,  repelled  tiie  at- 

cheff  had  only  eight  drushinas  to  defend  the  tack.    The  Shumadia  division  came  up  from 

extended  line  at  Slivnitza.    The  8,000  soldiers  Tm  in  the  afternoon,  and  endeavored  to  regain 

were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  rifle-pits  day  the  heights  on  the  left  commanding  the  road, 

and  night  in  cold  and  stormy  weather.    Be-  but  the  Bulgarians  had  already  turned  the 

enforcements  now  came  in  rapidly,  but  they  Servian  position,  and  held  their  ground.    The 

were  exhausted  by  their  forced  marches.    One  Morava  division  hastened  on  from  Bresnik, 

regiment  made  sixty  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  but  arrived  too  late  and  too  much  wearied  by 

and  lost  only  sixty-two  stragglers  out  of  4,500  a  severe  march  through  the  mountains  to  save 

men.    Another,  unable  to  march  on  foot  be-  the  day.    The  Morava  and  Shumadia  divisions 

yond  Sofia,  was  forwarded  to  the  front  riding  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  plan  of  falling 

double  on  cavalry*horses.   The  Bulgarian  com-  upon  Sofia  and  Slivnitza  from  the  south,  be- 

mander  invited  attack  upon  his  strong  front  cause  they  passed  through  an  exceedingly  dif- 

position,  in  the  hope  of  delaying  a  flank  attack  ficult  country  in  bad  weather,  and  hsd  great 

until  re-enforcements  arrived.    Genera]  Jova-  trouble  in  finding  food.    A  part  of  the  Drina 

novich,  the  Servian  commander,  Imowing  the  division,  sent  to  the  north  to  execute  a  flank 

numerical  weakness  of  his  foes,  threw  his  movement,  was  in  like  manner  lost  and  useless 

troops  against  the  Bulgarian  front,  and  let  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  main  action.    The 

them  be  mowed  down  by  a  triple  and  quad-  Bulgarians  captured  twelve   guns  from   the 

ruple  fire  from  the  trenches  and  batteries,  Danube  division.    Not    only   the   Bulgarian 

.  until  the  two  divisions  were  so  reduced  and  troops  that  were  recalled  from  Eastern  Rou- 

broken  that  they  were  only  fit  to  be  placed  in  melia,  but  the  Roumelian  militia,  were  now  in 

the.  reserves.    When  he  undertook  an  attack  the  field.    The  Servian  losses  on  the  17th  alone 

on  the  previously  defenseless  left  flank  of  the  were  reported  as  600  killed  and  wounded,  but 

Bulgarians,  it  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  unofficial  accounts  made  them  three  times  as 

newly  arrived  re-enforcements.    The  haste  of  many.    The  Bulgarians  lost  400  men.    On  the 

the  Servian  commander  was  in  great  measure  20th,  a  Bulgarian  detachment  reconnoitred  in 

due  to  the  condition  of  his  soldiers.    The  com-  the  direction  of  Bresnik,  and,  finding  the  place 

missariat  was  unable  to  supply  them  with  suffi-  ^occupied  by  a  small  force,  recaptured  it.  On 

cient  food,  as  transportation  was  difficult  over  the  21st,  Prince  Alexander  took  up  positions 

the  mountain-roads.    The  Bulgarians  had  plen-  that  compelled  the  Servians  to  abandon  the 

ty  of  food  in  their  camp.    A  part  of  the  Ser-  road  and  withdraw  to  the  positions  on  the 

vian  Landwehr  was  mobilized  with  the  regular  heights,  fronting  to  the  north.    On  the  22d 

army.    A  cavalry  force  was  equipped  for  act-  the  Eastern  Roumelian  militia,  under  the  com- 

ive  service,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  ob-  mand  of  Lieut.-Gol.  Nicolaiefl^,  advanced  along 

tain  stronger  horses  from  abroad.  the  road  to  attack  the  Servian  positions.    The 

On  the  18th  Gen.  Jovanovich  moved  a  large  Servians,  fearing  that  their  retreat  Uirough 

body  of  troops  to  the  south,  in  order  to  attack  the  narrow  defile  would  be  cut  off,  retired  as 

the  Bulgarian  position  on  its  weakest  side,  and  rapidly  as  possible  to  Pirot.    The  Bulgarian 

on  the  morning  of  the  19th  began  the  batUe  prince  did  not  venture  to  attack  them  sooner, 

with  an  attack  on  the  Bulgarian  right,  which  or  to  advance  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces, 

was  repelled.    The  Bulgarians  then  assumed  because  he  was  not  certain  that  another  attack 

the  offensive.    The  right  wing  followed  up  the  would  not  be  made  on  his  left  flank.    The  Ser- 

advantage  it  had  won,  and  assailed  the  Servian  vians,  demoralized  by  their  defeat,  were  easily 

positions,  carrying  one  hill  after  another  at  the  dislodged  from  the  steep  heights  (which,  were 

point  of  the  bayonet.    The  front  of  the  Bui-  less  defensible  than  a  gentle  slope  would  be, 

?:arian  fortified  camp  extended  five  or  six  miles,  because  they  aflbrded  to  the  stonning  party 

n  the  center  were  three  hills,  with  lower  hills  many  sheltered  spots),  and  retreated  without 

on  each  side.    A  plain  separated  them  from  the  awaiting  the  bayonet-charges.     The  Morava 

Servian  positions.    Opposite  the  left  wing  and  and  Shumadia  divisions  retired  simultaneously 

the  center  the  Servians  were  intrenche<l  on  with  the  main  body  in  order  to  avoid  a  catas- 

heights  in  front  of  the  Dragoman  Pass,  three  trophe.   The  Servian  losses,  in  the  battles  from 

miles  distant    The  Bulgarian  center  advanced  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  November,  were  esti- 

against  the  elevated  positicms  opposite,  sup-  mated  at  6,000  in  killed  and  wounded.    The 

porting  the  attack  of  the  right  wing.    Oppo-  Bulgarian  loss  was  much  lighter,  owing  to  the 
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strength  of  their  position,  and  hecanse  the  Prinoe  Alexander  and  his  stafT,  and  the  Minis- 
Servian  fire  was  mostly  at  long  range.  After  ter  of  War,  Zanoff,  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
the  failure  of  the  Servian  attack  on  Slivnitza.  oolanin.  A  hot  fire  of  shrapnel  and  rifle-vol- 
Qeu.  Jovanovioh  was  tried  hj  oonrt-martiai  leys  was  opened  at  the  same  instant  from  a 
and  dismissed  from  his  command,  for  disobey-  commanding  position  on  the  left  flank.  The 
ing  orders  in  attempting  to  storm  the  Bol^^tan  center  fell  back,  imd  Prince  Alexander  sent 
position  instead  of  remaining  on  the  defensive  orders  along  the  line  not  to  attempt  to  take 
in  his  intrenched  position  on  the  hdghts.  He  the  town,  nor  to  be  drawn  into  a  general 
afterward  committed  snicide.  Gen.  Meskovich  engagement  before  the  morrow.  Mig.  Gut- 
was  censored  for  neglect  of  dnty  in  not  deliv-  oheff,  with  a  krge  body  of  troopi^  had  gone 
ering  the  fiank  attack  on  Slivnitaa  in  time,  before  on  the  Knaievatch  road  with  the  de- 
Gen.  Horvatovich,  who  was  the  diplomatic  sign  of  catting  off  the  line  of  retreat.  When 
representative  of  Servia  at  St.  Petersbnrg,  was  he  foand  the  enemy  in  force  at  Pirot,  the  Bnl- 
cafled  home  to  take  command  of  the  army,  garian  prince  formed  the  plan  of  first  clearing 
Ool.  Transovich  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  heights  on  tbe  left,  and  then  breaking 
War.  The  retreating  Servian  forces  attempt^  through  the  Servian  center  with  the  central 
ed  to  make  a  stand  on  the  Tm  and  Tsaribrod  column  under  OoL  NikolaiefE,  and  driving  one 
line.  On  the  28d,  Dragoman,  Bresnik,  Per-  part  back  upon  Nish,  and  the  other  along  the 
nik,  and  Izvor  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the  road  toward  £[naievatch  into  the  arms  of  Maj. 
Bulgarians.  On  the  22d  Prinoe  Alexander  re-  GutchefTs  column.  In  the  morning  the  heights 
oeived  a  telegram  from  the  Grand  Vizier,  pro-  were  found  to  be  in  the  poeseflsion  of  Capt 
posing  an  armistice,  and  saying  that  Servia  nad  Popoff,  who,  hearing  the  cannonade,  had  come 
agreed.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  begun  the  up  from  Tm  in  tbe  night  and  driven  the  Ser- 
war,  and  that  his  military  honor  would  not  al-  vians  out  of  the  position  at  the  point  of  the 
low  him  to  agree  to  a  truce  as  long  as  a  Servian  bayonet.  The  Servians  were  driven  out  of 
remained  on  Bulgarian  soil.  Pirot  in  the  evening  of  the  26th.  In  the  mom- 
The  united  four  divisions  of  the  Servian  ing  the  Servian  left  assumed  the  offensive  and 
army  took  up  a  strong  position  along  the  recaptured  the  town,  but  evacuated  it  again  in 
frontier,  four  miles  beyona  Tsaribrod,  and  the  two  hours.  The  Bulgarian  manosuvres  were 
headquarters  were  withdrawn  to  Nish.  The  successfully  carried  out  according  to  the  plan, 
bridge  over  the  Nisbava  was  burned  by  the  Pirot  was  captured,  and  the  heights  behind  it 
Servians.  On  the  23d  Prince  Alesander  re-  were  carriea  by  irresistible  bayonet-chaives. 
occupied  Tsaribrod.  There  was  firing  at  vari-  The  right  wing  of  the  Servians  retreated  to 
ous  points  along  the  Servian  line  of  retreat,  Nish,  and  the  left  was  finally  driven  into  the 
and  a  severe  fight  on  tbe  right  wing  of  the  Knaievatch  road.  Maj.  Gutoheff,  however, 
Bulgarians,  near  Tsaribrod,  in  which  the  Bui-  was  not  there  to  intercept  them — ^the  march 
garinns  captured  several  standards  and  guns,  through  the  mountains  hsd  taken  longer  than 
and  broke  the  Servian  ranks  with  bayonet-  was  expected,  and  he  had  been  delay^  by  an 
charges.  Prinoe  Alexander  ordered  an  assault  encounter  with  a  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
upon  a  height  commanding  the  vicinity  of  The  battle  of  Pirot  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 
Tsaribrod,  occnnied  by  the  Shumadia  division.  The  Bulgarian  losses  during  the  entire  war 
While  one  battalion  of  the  Varna  regiment  ap-  were  reported  as  2,800  men  killed  and  wounded, 
preached  on  the  flank  and  engaged  the  atten-  and  500  taken  prisoners.  The  number  of  Ser- 
tion  of  the  Servians,  three  other  battalions  vian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians 

Eassed  around  at  the  rear  and  ascended  the  at  the  dose  of  hostilities  was  I.IOO. 
ill,  firing  voUeys  and  supported  by  a  battery.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Bulgarians  from  all 
When  half-way  up  they  charged  with  the  bay-  their  positions  in  the  Widdin  district  into  the 
onet  and  forced  the  Servians  to  retreat  in  con-  fortress,  the  panic  was  such  that  tbe  place  was 
fhsion.  The  Bulgarians  lost  120  moi  and  capt-  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ser- 
nred  50  prisoners.  vians  without  a  strugyrle ;  hut  the  Bulgarian 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  the  Servians  troops,  who  were  undiM'iplined  volunteers, 
attacked  the  Bulgarian  center,  but  were  re-  soon  recovered  their  spirit,  and  were  able  to 
pelled,  and  retreated  across  the  frontier.  The  withstand  the  siege  and  force  the  lines  to  open 
troops  in  Tm  were  simultaneously  moved  into  communications.  Several  engagements  were 
Servian  territor7.  fought  with  Gen.  Leshjanin*:^  troops,  in  which 
At  Pirot  the  Servian  reserves  joined  the  both  sides  lost  heavily.  After  the  disasters  of 
army,  raising  its  strength  to  over  50,000  men.  Slivnitza  and  Dragoman  a  large  part  of  Gen. 
From  Tsaribrod  the  Bulgarian  army  advanced  Leshjanin's  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  dis- 
upon  Pirot  and  met  with  no  resistance  until  trict,  and  a  continual  bombardment  of  the  town 
within  three  miles  of  the  town.  Supposing  was  kept  up  to  conceal  the  movement, 
they  were  ahead  of  the  Servians  in  reaching  When  the  Porte  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  place,  the  Bulgarians  approached  on  the  Eastern  Roumelia  calling  upon  the  people  to 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  in  marcning  order.  Snd-  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  sent  two  aeputy 
denly  a  powerful  field-battery,  posted  beyond  commissioners  to  Philippopolis,  the  Eastern 
the  town  on  the  left,  unmasked,  and  poured  a  Ronmelian  soldiers  with  Prince  Alexander  de- 
hail  of  ^ells  into  the  Bulgarian  center,  where  dared  that,  after  they  had  poured  out  their 
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blood  in  the  defense  of  Bulgaria,  they  woald  the  armistice,  that  the  Berrian  force  should 

never  consent  to  be  handed  back  to  Turkey,  evacuate  the  Widdin  district  without  a  simul- 

The  prince  answered  that  he  had  not  with-  taneous  evacuation  uf  Pirot    The  Sultan  sent 

drawn  his  forces  Irom  the  Roumelian  border  Mia^Jid  Pasha  as  his  commisdoner  to  act  with 

to  meet  the  Servian  invasion  in  token  of  a  re-  Prince  Alexander  in  settling  terms  of  peace, 

nunciation  of  the  union.    In  declaring  his  sub-  Servia   and  Bulgaria  were  unable  to  agree 

mission  to  the  Sultan,  and  notifying  Uie  Porte  upon  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  but  both  bel- 

of  the  retirement  of  the  Bulgarian  troops  from  ligerents  promised  to  respect  the  injunction 

Boumelia,  he  had  not  renounced  the  union.  ot  the  powers  and  remain  on  the  defensiTe 

On  the  25th  King  Milan  sent  a  proposal  for  within  their  own  lines.     The  International 

an  armistice,  and  on  the  27th  repeated  the  Military  Commission,  charged  with  determin- 

proposal.    Prince  Alexander  again  refused  to  ing  the  lines  of  occupation  between  the  com- 

treat  until  he  was  on  Servian  territory,  and  batants,  arrived  on  the  spot  in  the  middle  of 

announced  as  his  terms  the  evacuation  of  the  December.     They  agreed  to  base  their  decis- 

Widdin  district  and  the  payment  of  a  war  in-  ions    on    the  fact  that,  while  the  Serviacs 

demnity.    When  the  Bulgarians  entered  Ser-  could  reckon  some  military  successes  in  the 

via,  the  Austrian  Government,  which  had  been  north,  and  advanced  twenty  miles  into  Bnlga- 

massing  troops  on  the  Bosnian  frontier,  an-  rian  territory,  whereas  at  Pirot  the  Bulgarians 

nounced,  on  Nov.  28,  the  intention  of  occupy-  were  only  ten  miles  beyond  their  own  border; 

ing  Servia,  and  informed  Prince  Alexander  yet  the  Bulgarians  were  victorious  in  the  main 

that  if  he  advanced  farther  he  would  be  op-  actions,  which  took  place  in  the  south,  and 

posed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  army*    The  were  to  be  regarded  as  having  conquered  and 

powers  sent  collective  notes  to  the  Bulgarian  obtained  tlie  strongest  military  position.    The 

and  Servian  Governments,   announcing  that  commissioners  were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 

they  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  Cabinet  deciding  upon  the  terms  of  the    armistice, 

of  St.  Petersburg  lo  combine  with  a  view  of  Prince  Alexander  agreed  to  accept  their  arbi- 

stopping,  by  cofleotive  action,  the  hostilities  tration,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sultan, 

ana  bloodshed  between  the  Servians  and  the  King  Milan  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of 

Bulgarians,  and  of  nutting  an  end  to  the  strug-  the  commission.    On  Dec  21  the  commission- 

gle.    On  Nov.  28  Minister  Zanoff,  in  a  circu-  ers  signed  a  protocol  embodying  their  ded- 

lar  to  the  powers,  announced  the  willingness  sions.    They  provided  that  the  Servians  should 

of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  in  view  of  tiie  eyacuate  Bulgarian  territory  by  Dec.  25,  that 

request  of  the  powers  and  the  declaration  of  the  Bulgarians  should  evacuate  Pirot  by  Dec 

the  Austro-Hungarian  Cabinet,  to  cease  hos-  27,  and  that  the  armistice  should  continue  un- 

tilities  and  enter  into  negotiations  respecting  til  March  1.    In  a  letter  to  the  bultan,  Prince 

an  armistice.    The  Servian  Government  made  Alexander  pointed  out  that  the  evacuation  of 

the  same  promise.     When,  on  the  following  Pirot  would  leave  Bulgaria  without  an  indem- 

day,  the  Servians  renewed  their  attack  on  Wid-  nity  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  war. 
din,  Prince  Alexander  informed  Coimt  Kheven-        The  armistice  was  ratified  by  both  belUger- 

hGller,  the  Austrian  envoy  and  intermediary  ents,  and  on  the  dates  set  the  troops  retired 

of  peace  negotiations,  that  he  considered  him-  within  the  political  frontiers.     On  Dec.  26 

self  released  from  his  word  unless  the  Servians  Prince  Alexander  celebrated  his  triumphal  en- 

oeased  liostilities.    Skirmishes  continued,  es-  try  into  Sofia. 

peoially  in  the  Widdin  district,  and  the  Bulga-  SILUHAH,  BENJiMDI,  an  American  chemist, 
rians  declared  that  they  would  accept  no  truce  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4, 1816 ;  died 
of  which  the  evacuation  of  the  district  was  there,  June  14,  1885.  He  was  the  son  of  Ben- 
not  a  condition.  War  preparations  were  con-  jamin  Silliman,  Sr.,  the  first  Professor  of  Chem- 
tinued  on  both  sides.  Finally,  the  powers  again  istry  at  Yale  College  (1802-1858J.  The  young- 
intervened,  and  directed  the  military  attaehSi  er  Silliman  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
of  their  ministers  at  Vienna  to  proceed  to  the  1887,  became  assistant  to  his  father,  and  lect- 
seat  of  war  and  demarkate  the  line  between  ured  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  miner- 
the  districts  occupied  by  the  two  armies,  so  as  alogy,  and  geology.  In  1842  he  fitted  up  at  his 
to  put  an  end  to  such  collisions.  The  Servian  own  expense  an  apartment  in  the  old  labora- 
proposals  for  an  armistice  until  Jan.  18,  1886,  tory  of  Yale  College,  where  he  received  private 
were,  that  the  positions  of  Nov.  28  should  be  pupils  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  also 
maintained,  witnout  liberty  of  moving  troops  conducted  his  original  investigations  in  science, 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  that  a  recip-  This  was  the  first  effort  made  in  the  United 
rocal  evacuation  should  take  place,  if  possible.  States  to  pve  advanced  instruction  in  chMnis- 
These  terms,  presented  in  writing  on  Dec.  6,  try  and  physics.^  In  1846  the  corporation  of 
were  rejected  for  the  second  time  by  the  Bui-  the  college  was  induced  to  consider  the  advisa- 
garian  ministry.  The  Porte  informed  the  bel-  bility  of  organizing  a  new  department  for  the 
ligerents  that  no  definite  peace  could  be  con-  teaching  of  the  newer  sciences.  Mr.  SiUiraan 
eluded  by  Bulgaria  without  its  intervention,  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  applied  to 
The  Sultan,  on  Dec.  6,  ordered  Prince  Alex-  the  Arts,  and  Mr.  Norton  Professor  of  Agricnlt- 
ander  to  prolong  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  ural  Chemistry.  In  the  following  year,  a  com- 
Priuce  Alexander  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  mittee  appointed  to  consider  advanced  instruo- 
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tionreoommendedtbeestabliahtiieDtofafoiirth  been  the  first  mHw  of  leotaree  on  agrionltnral 
depBTtment,  and  io  1847  tba  Tale  Soientifio  ohemUtrj  ver^ven  in  tbeis  ooiiDtry.  In  1869 
Bonool  op«ued  ila  laboratorie*  for  the  reception  Prof.  Siltiman  became  one  of  tba  State  Gbem- 
of  ftndents.  The  cost  of  fitting  ap  and  famish-  ists  of  OonnectioDt,  aod  id  that  capaci^  be  was 
iut;  the  laboratories,  apparatus,  libraries,  and  freqaentl?  emplojed  a«  a  aoiantinc  wltoeHs  in 
oabineU  Decesnar?  for  oondnctdng  the  work  the  coarts.  He  was  often  retained  in  promi- 
oame  from  the  private  rwooroes  of  Profs.  Silli-  aent  oosee  throaghont  the  conatrj,  wnere  a 
man  and  Norton,  and  they  were  also  compelled  knowledKe  of  soientifio  prinoiplea  was  involved, 
to  pay  rental  to  the  ooilege  for  the  boildiiig.  He  aerr^  as  a  member,  at  the  reqaeat  of  the 
This  is  now  the  well-known 
Soientiflc  School  of  New  Haven 
wbioh  aioce  1860  has  bome  the 
prefix  of  Sheffield,  io  reoopii- 
tion  of  the  eodowinent  of  Mr, 
Joseph  E.  Sheffield.  For  five 
jears  (!849-'64)  Prof.  SilU- 
man  filled  the  obair  of  Medical 
Obemistry  and  Toiioolog;  in 
the  medical  department  of 
Louisville  (Kf.)  University.  In 
1864  he  resigned  this  post,  and 
was  elected  to  sacoeed  his  fa- 
ther as  Professor  of  General 
and  Applied  Obewistry  in  both 
the  aeaaemical  and  medical  de- 
partments of  Yale  Ooilege.  He 
resigned  the  former  in  1870, 
bnt  oontinned  bis  lectures  at 
the  Medical  College.  Prof.  Sil. 
Uman'a  literary  acldvit;  was 
very  great,  and  extended  over 
nearly  half  a  centnry.  In  1838 
he  became  associate  editor  of 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Sd- 
enoe  and  Arts,"  better  known 
as  "Silliman's  JoDrnal."  In 
1846  the  active  management  of 
this  periodical  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  elder  Dona,  bat 
Prof.  Silliman  continaed  as  one 
of  its  editors  noti)  bis  death. 
His  soientiflc  papers,  begin- 
ning in  1841  wiui  afi  article  on 
"  ijectrography,  or  tiie  Elec- 
trotype," inolnde  folly  a  bon- 
dred  titles,  a  complete  list  of 
which,  ap  to  1874,  ia  given  In 

bis  "  American  Contribationa  ■boam™  ■ilu>am 

to    Chemistry."     His    "First 

Principles  of  Chemistry"  appeared  originally  Oovemment,  on  several  important  commistfona 
in  1847 ;  sabsaqnently  it  was  revised  (1860,  and  where  sclentifio  advice  was  necessary.  In  1B68 
again  in  1803),  and  had  a  sale  in  all  of  over  SO,-  the  act  of  Congress  incorporating  toe  National 
000  copies.  In  1658  be  published  "  First  Prin-  Academy  of  Sciences  named  him  as  one  of  the 
ciples  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  which  likewise  original  members,  and  his  name  will  be  foand 
passed  through  several  editions.  At  the  World's  on  many  of  the  valuable  reports  of  this  acod- 
Fair,  held  in  New  York  during  18GS,  the  cbem-  emy.  He  was  a  member  of  nnmeroas  scien- 
ioij,  mineralogical,  and  geological  departments  tifio  societies  in  this  country  aod  abroad.  From 
were  under  Iiissnpervision.  In  connection  with  184fi-'40  he  waa  a  member  of  the  Common 
OharleaU.  0<x>dnch(" Peter  Parley")  beedited  Council  of  New  Haven,  and  be  was  also  one  of 
the  "  World  of  Science,  Art,  and  Indnstry  "  and  the  tmstees  of  the  Peahody  Musenm  of  Natn- 
in  1B04  '*  The  PrtM^ress  of  Seienoe  and  Mech-    ral  History  there. 

anism."  in  which  tTie  chief  results  of  the  great  HUDGBmiHG  IT  UllltUnT>  The  firat 
exhibition  were  reoorded.  Daring  the  winter  application  of  machinery  to  the  alsugbtering 
of  1846-'46,  on  the  invitation  of  the  leading    of  fnod-smimals  consisted  In  the  nse  olf  an  ap- 

Erofessionol  and  commercial  men  of  New  Or-  paratos  for  hoisting  hogs  by  steam-power 
laoa,  be  delivered  what  is  believed  to  have    working  loop-chains  attached  to  the  bind  legs 
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of  the  animals.  This  apparatus  was  first  used  There  are  nine  of  these  bladed  wheels,  all  re- 
abont  the  year  1864,  on  a  patent  issued  to  yolving  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  in 
John  Martin.  The  application  of  steam-power  which  the  carcass  is  drawn  through  the  ma- 
te the  hoisting  of  the  animals  before  killing  chine.  One  end  of  the  shaft  of  each  wheel  is 
was  first  made  in  Milwankee,  and  was  merely  set  io  a  mitred  or  movable  bearing,  and  bal- 
an  improyement  upon  various  hand-levers  long  anced  with  hanging  weights,  so  that  the  scrap- 
in  use  for  the  same  purpose.  Slaughtering  hj  ing  blades  are  not  only  brought  to  bear  upon 
machinery  proper  began  with  the  introduction  all  portions  of  the  hide  of  the  carcass,  but  are 
of  the  automatic  hog-scraper  in  1878.  As  early  automaticaUy  adjusted  to  animals  of  varying 
as  1878,  R.  Fyfe,  of  New  York,  secured  a  pat-  sizes.  The  hogs  are  all  drawn  through  tlie 
ent  on  a  ^*  rotary  hog-scraper,"  and,  in  the  same  machine  in  the  same  position,  and  each  of  the 
year,  Messrs.  Neil  &  Dalton,  of  Jersey  Oity,  were  nine  scraper- wheels  is  designed  to  remove  the 
granted  a  patent  for  an  *'  apparatus  for  scrap-  hair  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  surface.  An 
ing  hogs."  Other  patents  lor  similar  devices  average  of  four  fifths  of  the  hide  of  each  car- 
were  issued  to  half  a  dozen  inventors,  but  not  cass  is  scraped  clean.  The  hide  is  not  bmieed 
until  1878  was  mechanical  scraping  success-  or  marked,  and  is  left  cleaner  and  whiter,  and 
fuUy  accomplished.  The  machme  invented  of  more  uniform  color,  than  by  hand-scraping, 
by  John  Bouchard  and  Michael  Oudahy,  of  From  the  scraping-machine  the  carcass  paB»- 
Ohicago,  and  patented  by  the  former  in  De-  es  into  the  care  of  a  gang  of  hand-scrapers, 
cember,  1880,  was  then  adopted  in  several  of  who  carefully  remove  the  remaining  hair ; 
the  large  abattoirs  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  each  workman  has  a  certain  portion  assigned 
Kansas  City.  The  use  of  machinery  in  slaugh-  him  for  his  attention,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has 
tering  is  confined  almost  altogether  to  hog-  performed  his  share  of  the  work,  he  passes  the 
abattoirs,  though  beeves,  after  being  shot  m  carcass  to  his  neighbor.  In  less  than  a  minute 
the  brain,  or  stunned  by  hammer-blows  upon  the  end  of  the  bench  is  reached,  where,  with 
the  forehead,  are  lifted  by  steam-power  appli-  three  strokes  of  his  knife,  one  workman  nearly 
ances  to  the  hanging  position,  in  which  their  severs  the  head,  while  another  affixes  the  gam- 
throats  are  cut  and  entrails  removed.  At  the  brel  and  pulls  a  lever,  which  lifts  the  carcass 
head  of  a  hog-^aughtering  gangway  are  sev-  and  suspends  it  from  the  overhead  track,  down 
eral  small  pens,  in  one  or  more  of  which  work-  whose  incline  it  slides  to  the  gutting  and  clean- 
men  are  busy  affixing  loop-chains  to  the  hind  ing  room.  Each  slaughter-gang  consists  of  120 
legs  of  the  animals.  An  attendant  pulls  a  men,  working  between  the  catching-pens  and 
lever,  and  the  hog  is  quickly  lifted  clear  of  tiie  the  hanging  or  chill  room,  in  which  the  car- 
pen  and  carried,  head  downward,  upon  a  hang-  oasees  are  left  hanging  overnight,  in  order 
mg-rail  to  the  killing-pen.  Here  stands  the  that  all  animal  heat  may  have  disappeared 
sticker,  covered  with  blood  and  knife  in  hand,  from  the  meat  before  it  is  sent  to  the  packing 
As  the  hogs  slide  slowly  past  him,  he  seizes  department.  In  one  slaughter-house,  that  of 
each  one  by  a  fore  leg,  pulls  the  throat  toward  Armour  &  Co.,  there  are  three  of  these  killing* 
him,  and  quickly  pierces  the  heart  with  his  gangs  for  hogs  alone,  and  in  the  busiest  season 
knife,  taking  care  to  make  an  opening  in  the  from  8,000  to  12,000  hogs  are  killed  and  packed 
breast  and  neck  large  enough  to  permit  a  free  every  day.  Each  pig-sticker  kills  nearly  500 
and  rapid  fiow  of  the  blood.  In  two  minutes  animals  an  hour;  and  the  gang  of  120  men  can 
the  sliding  carcass  has  reached  the  end  of  the  slaughter,  scrape,  and  dresa  4,000  hogs  in  ten 
sticking-pen,  where  life  is  supposed  to  be  ex-  hours,  with  the  assistance  of  this  labor-saving 
tinct,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  is  machinery ;  whereas,  by  the  old  methods,  the 
not  the  case.  Here  a  workman  removes  the  same  number  of  men  conld  kill  and  clean  but 
chain  from  the  leg  and  places  it  over  a  wire,  1,600  hogs. 

on  which  it  slides  back  to  l^e  catching-pen.  Similar  appliances  are  used  in  all  the  large 
The  carcass  then  drops  into  the  scalding-vat,  abattoirs  of  the  West.  Some  of  the  hog-ecrap- 
which  is  eight  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long,  ing  machines  consist  of  a  series  of  rollers  over 
and  filled  with  water  kept  at  boiling  tempera-  which  the  carcasses  are  passed,  workmen  hold- 
ture  by  a  constant  ii^ection  of  steam.  Two  ing  them  in  the  required  positions.  Another 
workmen  float  the  carcass  through  the  tub  is  an  upright  cylinder  containing  a  series  of 
and  upon  a  large  iron  cradle  operated  by  steam-  revolving  knives,  between  which  the  carcass 
power,  which  lifts  the  carcass  from  the  vat  and  passes,  emerging  at  the  top  of  the  cylinders, 
throws  it  upon  a  table.  An  iron  hook  is  here  The  Bouchard  apparatus  is  the  mos&t  success- 
inserted  in  the  law  and  affixed  to  one  of  the  fbl,  chiefly  in  its  quality  of  automatic  adapta- 
links  of  an  endless  chain,  which  drags  the  bility  to  animals  of  all  sizes  and  varying  shapes, 
steaming  carcass,  head  first,  into  the  scraping-  Devices  have  also  been  patented  for  gutting, 
machine.  This  (Bouchard^s)  consists  of  a  series  cleaning,  quartering,  and  cutting  up  hog-car- 
of  wheels  whose  peripheries  are  protruding,  casses,  but  none  has  come  into  use. 
elastic  steel  blades,  each  sixteen  inches  long  There  are  in  Chicago  tliirty-one  pork-paok- 
and  four  wide,  and  set  in  triplets.  The  ends  ing  and  six  beef-packing  firms,  with  estimated 
of  the  blades  are  turned  sharply  inward  the  capital  invested  of  $15,000,000.  During  1885 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  forming  rims  of  the  they  slaughtered  6,148,160  hogs,  1,588,874  cat- 
sharpness  of  the  bent  edge  of  a  sheet  of  zinc,  tie,  and  789,578  sheep,  valued  as  follows:  hogs, 
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166,688,844 ;  cattle,  ta7,6JM),S89 ;  iheep,  tS,-  psokiiig  ii  done  In  Oliioago,  and  SO  per  cent 
fiOO.OOO.  Tbe  ralae  of  all  tbe  prodaota  (meate,  of  Weaterh  hog-Blaoghtering  ia  p^ormed  with 
laid,  oils,  gloe,  f«rtilif«n,  eto.)  baa  been  eati-    tbe  aaaiatanoe  of  maohineij.    The  reo«ipta  of 


nta  thru  nctloni  ot  tha  Dliutntlao  in  mppoaad  to  ba  In  Une,  the  Joliilarw  bdog  n*d«  It  A  A  nd  B  B. 

mated  at  tl64,000,000.  Twenty-two  tbonaand  live  animals  at  tbe  nnton  Stock-Tards  (when 
men  are  emplofed  dnring  the  basiest  or  winter  all  tbe  Obieago  abattoirs  are  located)  in  188B 
eeaeon.    Fortr-five  per  cent,  of  Western  pork-    were; 
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6,M9,000 

$81,105,000 
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4,200,000 

786  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

To  prevent  the  pablication  and  dioulalion  of  ob- 
scene literature,  including  indecent  ehow-bills  and 
posten. 

Repealing  the  act  of  1880  requiring  that  oonyiots 
hired  fh>m  the  Penitentiaiy  shall  be  under  chaive  of 
a  Bwom  oilicer,  etc.    This  law  is  renealed  in  orcwr  to 

These  animals  were  shipped  in  226,000  cars,  ^tats  the  hiring  out  of  convicts,  t)ut  it  is  provided 

»«  «»».«»»  ^#  on  «-»o:«to  ^Vqa  /«am  Aoi«K   A^A*<^  that,  in  cases  of  cruelty,  the  person  iniured  shall  be 

an  average  of  20  trams,  of  80  cars  e«5h,  every  ^  competent  witness  agkinst  tfcoffenSs. 

day  in  the  year.    Fork-paoKing  m  the  West       Two  joint  resolutions  looking  to  the  amendment 

has  increased  400  per  cent,  since  1865.     Dar-  of  the  Constitution  were  oasaed.    One  of  these,  if 

ing  twenty  years,  118,887,000  animals  have  adopted  by  the  people  and  ratified,  will  allow  the 

arrivAd   At  thft  TTninn  Stnok-Yardfi.  valtifid  At  Legwlature  to  take  the  United  States  census  as  the 

S^o^Q  A^A  aS?  SJtOCK-iarOS,  vaiuea  at  ^^  ^.^^  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the 

9J,:fiDo,uuu,uuu.  Legislature.    The  other  modifies  the  provisions  re- 

Of  late  the  dressed-meat  refrigerator-trade  lating  to  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  State. 
has  made  rapid  progress.    It  was  originally       The  act  that  exempted  from  taxation  for  ten  yean 

confined  to  beef,  bnt  now  iaclndes  hogs  and  **>«  capital  invested  m  manufiictures  of  cotton,  wool, 

sheep,  dl  of  which  are  shipp«l  in  refrigerator-  P^&tJl^;^!^?^™  an  absolute  firat  Uen  for  r«nt. 

oars  to  Eastern  cities.     One  firm,  which  start-  After  them  comes  the  kboier,  with  his  lien  on  the 

ed  in  the  business  in  an   experimental  way  crop,  and  after  the  land-owner  and  the  laborer  the 

aboat  nine  years  ago,  now   has   100  meat-  merchant 

markets  scattered  along  the  Eastern  seaboard,        xhe  House  passed  a  census  bill,  bnt  the 

which  are  kept  supplied  with  fresh  Chicago-  Senate  rejected  it.    The  Oconee  prohibitory 

killed  beef,  pork,  and  mutton.     There  were  ]a^  ^gg  repealed.     In  addition  to  this,  the 

slaughtered  during  1886,  for  this  refrigerator-  gtate  authorized  the  unlicensed  sale  of  domea- 

trade,  1,260,000  cattle,  201,000  hogs,  and  888,-  tic  wines,  of  home  manufacture,  everywhere 

000  sheep.    The  export  of  dressed  and  canned  |q  ^he  State. 

meats  is  growing  rapidly.    One  Chicago  firm       ,^        ^'  .        .j.     ,    *.    . 

owns  .  Doe  of  80*0  refngerator-o-rs,  which  «e  J?^f  rr^to^^i^o^W'^tSI?^ 

constantly  m  use  carrying  dressed  meat  to  New  lation,  and  of  banks  and  manufacturing  compamea. 
York.    The  same  firm  has  filled  canned-meat 

orders  for  the  English  and  French  Govern-  FtaaiCM.— The  aggregate  debt  is  practically 
ments  aggregating  20,000,000  pounds.  The  the  same  as  reported  last  year,  $6,622,188.54^ 
largest  slaughter-house  in  Chicago,  in  1886,  no  bonds  having  been  purchased  hj  the  sink- 
killed  1,000,000  bogs  and  800,000  cattle,  em-  ing-fund  commission  on  account  of  the  high 
ploying  4,000  men  in  summer  and  6,000  in  premium  they  commanded.  Only  $26,800  of 
winter,  and  selling  food-products  to  the  value  old  bonds  were  fimded  during  the  year,  al- 
of  $48,000,000.  The  slaughter-house  covers  though  the  amount  outstanding  is  estimated 
24  acres  of  ground,  with  66  acres  of  fioor-space,  at  over  $400,000;  and  of  $968,872  of  Green 
and  16  acres  in  the  chill  and  cold  storage  rooms,  consols,  only  $29,081.88  ($6,279.88  of  which 

SOUTH   CAROLUVA,     State   GevemiMit.— The  amount  was  invalid)  have  been  exchanged  for 

following  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  Brown  consols. 

year :   Governor,   Hugh  8.  Thompson,  Dein-        The  total  revenue  of  the  State  and  counties 

ocrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  C.  Shop-  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Nov.  1,  1888,  was 

pard ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  N.  Lipscomb ;  about  $2,089,000,  of  which  about  $1,986,000 

Attorney-General,  Charles  R.  Miles;  Treas-  was  raised  by  taxation,  and  $168,000  from 

urer,  John  P.  Richardson;  Comptroller-Gen-  phosphate  royalty.    Nearly  98  per  cent,  of 

eral,  William  E..  Stoney;  Superintendent  of  the  assessed  State  tax  was  collectea,  and  nearly 

Education,  Asbury  Coward ;  Adjutant  and  In-  ^6  per  cent,  paid  into  the  treasury.    The  net 

specter  General,  A.  M.  Manigault;  Commis-  receipt  for  each  mill  levied  was  $146,000,  be- 

sioner  of  Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler;   Railroad  ing  an  increase  of  $4,000  over  the  preceding 

Commissioners,  W.  L.  Bonham,  E.  P.  Jewey,  year. 

andD.  P.  Duncan.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Jus-        There  are  now  2,407,264  acres  of  land  in 

tice,  W.  D.  Simpson ;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  the  State  not  reported  for  taxation,  and  912,- 

Mclver  and  Samuel  McGowan.  870  acres  on  the  forfeited  list 

litgifllatlve  SmbIm. — The  Legislature  met  on        It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  $408,000 

Nov.  24,  and  adjourned  on  Dec.  24.     The  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 

House  contained  119  Democrats  and  5  Repub-  ment  for  the  fiscal  year  1886- '86,  and  $891,- 

licans ;  the  Senate,  82  Democrats  and  8  Repub-  000  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
licans.  ^^^  of  the  phosphate  royalty  for  the  year 

There  were  8  colored  men  in  the  Hoase  and  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  amountlBg  to  $176,- 

8  in  the  Senate.     Over  260  acts  and  joint  res-  244.41,   was  collected.     This  is  the  largest 

olutions  were  passed.    Of  the  whole  number  amount  ever  paid  into  the  treasury  from  this 

about  64  are  public  measures.  source  for  one  year. 

The  measures  of  importance  are  not  numer-       EdicallMU — ^The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 

ous.    Among  them  are  the  following :  the  public  schools  during  the  last  scholastic 

To  prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  food  and  J^ar  was  178,028,  of  whom  78,468  were  white 

drink.  and  99,666  were  colored ;  the  average  attend- 
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auoe  was  122,093.  The  namber  of  teachers 
employed  was  8,778,  an  increase  of  89  over  tiie 
preceding  year ;  and  the  namber  of  schools  was 
8,662,  an  mcrease  of  80  over  1888-'84.  The 
amonnt  of  fands  available  for  school  purposes 
during  the  year  1888-'84,  the  latest  period  for 
which  reports  are  attainable,  was  $515,580.88. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  had  an  enrollment 
during  the  year  of  85  pupils,  a  considerable 
increase. 

Claflin  Oollege  was  founded  in  1869,  and  is 
designed  for  the  higher  education  of  colored 
youth  of  both  sexes.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  405.  There  are  five  distinct 
courses  of  study,  eleven  teachers,  and  four  su- 
perintendents of  industrial  departments. 

The  Military  Academy  has  tour  classes,  the 
full  namber  provided  for  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  daring  the  coming  year  it  will 
send  forth  its  first  cUiss  of  graduates. 

The  namber  of  matriculates  of  South  Oaro- 
lina  Oollege  reported  to  the  end  of  November 
(206)  wss  larger  than  the  total  enrollment  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  any  preceding  session 
since  its  reorganization.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  post-graduate  students  in  the  college 
is  still  more  significant.  Sixteen  gnidaates  of 
this  and  other  coUeges  are  pursuing  post-grad- 
uate courses. 

He  Pnlteidarx. — ^The  number  of  convicts  in 
confinement  dnring  the  year  was  1,458.  The 
number  on  Oct.  81  was  945,  a  decrease  of  11. 
Of  this  namber  826  were  colored  males,  89 
colored  females,  75  white  males  and  5  white 
females.  The  cash  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
were  $65,582. 1 6.  To  this  amount  must  be  add- 
ed $10,917.64  due  by  contractors,  making  $76,- 
449.80  as  the  total  income  for  the  year.  The 
disbursements  to  Oct.  81  were  $67,681.55.  To 
this  sum  should  be  added  $5,000  due  in  bank, 
making  the  disbursements  for  the  year  $72,- 
631.55.  The  work  on  the  north  wing  of  the 
main  building  has  been  pressed  vigorously,  and 
it  will  soon  be  completed.  There  will  then  be 
500  cells. 

ne  Laaatic  AsyliB. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  there  were  628  patients  in  the 
institution  and  15  absent  on  trial.  During  the 
year  216  were  admitted,  making  the  whole 
number  under  treatment  859. 

Maaaflwtmi. — In  1880  there  were  in  the 
State  2,078  manufactnring  establishments, 
having  a  capital  of  $11,205,894,  employing 
22.128  hands;  and  the  valne  of  the  products 
of  these  establishments  was  $16,788,008.  At 
the  close  of  1885,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments (including  phosphate-mines)  in  the  State 
was  3,256,  having  a  capital  of  $28,867,510,  and 
the  valae  of  their  products  was  estimated  at 
$88,408,257. 

Agfkaltiie. — In  1877  the  area  in  cultivation 
in  the  principal  crops  was  2,383,780  acres,  and 
the  value  of  the  productions  was  $28,186,080. 
In  1885  the  area  was  8,707,532  acres  and  the 
value  of  the  productions  was  $41,031,195.  The 
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total  value  of  these  crops  in  1885  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Irtoh  potstOM. . .        $484,949 

lUy 480,000 

Cotton 24,995,061 


Cora $11,987,576 

WliMt 1,864,508 

Oftts l,8iy,106 


Totri $41,081,195 

Oommunications  received  from  prominent 
planters  in  aU  sections  of  the  State  show  that 
the  price  of  land  has  gradually  increased;  that 
there  is  practically  little  land  on  the  market ; 
that  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  greater 
diversity  in  crops,  and  the  impression  is  gen- 
eral that  the  crop  of  1885  was  produced  at  less 
cost  than  any  crop  made  since  the  war,  and  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers  is  improv- 
ing. 

Ikei — ^The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  total  rice-crop  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  two  years : 


1884-'8A. 

188S-*S4. 

Crop  of  Soath  Curollna : 
Milled  in  CharlMtOD 

BUTCII. 

85,810 

31,679 

900 

Bwrelt. 
67,476 

Mitledln  Georgetown 

MiJled  in  OFBDffeboiT 

21,426 
400 

Total  Bonth  Carolln*. 

CropofOeorgla: 
MlOed  in  SaTinnah 

107,889 
76,848 

97,648 

68,802 
70,898 

24,899     ' 

Crop  of  North  CaroUna: 
Milled  in  WUmington,  Waahing. 
ton,  and  Newbera. 

Total  coaat  crop 

811,875 
202,181 

184yfi92 

Crop  of  T/onialana. 

287,491 

Total  OOP  of  tho  United  BUtea. 

414,006 

422,068 

Rallreads*— In  1880  there  were  1,403  miles  of 
railroads  in  South  Carolina.  Since  that  time 
240  miles  have  heen  completed,  and  many  other 
important  enterprises  are  in  progress  or  pro- 
jected. The  new  roads  traverse  the  following 
counties:  Abheville,  Barnwell,  Chesterfield, 
Clarendon,  Colleton,  Edgefield,  Georgetown, 
Laurens,  Marlborough,  Spartanburg,  Sumter, 
and  Williamsburg. 

ChailHtiNL — The  subjoined  statement  shows 
the  amount  of  the  business  in  the  principal 
articles  of  trade  in  Charleston  daring  the  year 
ending  Aug.  81.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
other  staples  the  receipts  at  this  port  are 
given,  while  in  cotton  goods,  fertilizers,  and 
vegetables  the  amount  of  the  shipments  is  re- 
ported: 


Cotton,  upland 

Bea-Ialand.  bags.. 

Rioe,  barrel! 

Turpentine,  caaka 

Boain,  barrels 

Pboepbate  rock,  emde, 

tons 

Phoapbite  roek,  gr*nd, 

tons 

Fertillzera,  tons 

Lnmbrr,  feet 

Cotton  goods,  domea- 

tica.  balea 


1884-»8a. 

1888-*84. 

498,860 
18,679 
97,966 
44,099 

9ia,97J 

428,801 

9,419 

67,476 

64,207 

264,049 

919,901 

192,714 

21,640 

15a.18« 

80,068,9«1 

22,887 

148,790 

84,068,170 

44,004 

46.104 

568,217 
15,588 
84,860 
68,987 

297,584 

188,011 

82,999 

180,000 

87,202,580 

80,000 


At  the  close  of  1886,  Charleston  had  a  total 
population  of  60,146,  against  49,984  in  1880; 
an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent    The  white 
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popnlation  is  27,606  and  the  colored  82,640.  86,700,000  pesetas;  Belgium,  88,800,000  peee- 

The  colored  sarplus  ooDsists  mainlj  of  ohil-  tas;  Sweden  and  Norway,  26,800,000  pesetas; 

dren.  Rossia,  26,200^0  pesetas;  and  Italy,  22,900,- 

On  Aag.  25  Charleston  was  visited  by  a  de-  000  pesetas.    The  imports  from  the  Continent 

structive  cyclone.  of  America  amounted  to  171,200,000  pesetas. 

SPAIN,  a  monarchy  in  southern  Europe.   The  Of  the  exports,  808,800,000  pesetas  went  to 

legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Cortes  with  France,  206,200,000  pesetas  to  England,  and 

the  King.    The  ministers  are  responsible  to  186,800,000  pesetas  to  America.    Ine  leading 

the  Cortes,  and  must  countersign  all  royid  de-  articles  of  importation  are  grain,  textiles,  bran- 

crees.    The  Cortes  is  composed  of  a  Senate  dy,  timber,  machinery,  sugar,  iron  and  hard- 

and  a  House  of  Deputies.    Senators  are  of  ware,  and  coal.    The  chief  exports  are  wine, 

three  clasi^es:   High  public  functionaries  and  of  the  total  value  of  811,800,000  pesetas  in 

princes  of  the  blood  royal  and  grandees  of  1888,  fruits,  coal  and  metals,  animals  and  ani- 

Spain,  who  are  senators'  in  their  own  right ;  mal  products,  olive-oil«  and  cork., 

senators  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown ;  The  number  of  vessels  tliat  entered  Spanish 

and  senators  elected  for  five  years  by  corpora-  ports  in  1888  was  18,625,  of  2,918,702  tons,  of 

tions  and  by  citizens  paying  the  highest  taxes,  which  8,866,  of  696,576  tono,  were  Spanish ; 

The  first  two  classes  together  must  not  exceed  the  total  number  cleared  was  18,698.    The 

180  members,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  numbered 

third  class.  1,902  vessels  of  over  60  tons  burden,  inclad- 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  ing  426  steam-vessels, 

members  chosen  for  five  years  by  the  electoral  CsBHOdcirtiMS. — The  length  of  railroads  open 

colleges,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  60,-  to  traffic  on  Sept.  1,  1884,  was  8,889  kllome- 

000  inhabitants.    Cuba  sends  deputies  to  the  tres.    There  were  8,444  kilometres  in  process 

Cortes  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,-  of  construction. 

000  free  inhabitants  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  The  number  of  letters,  postal-cards,  and  oir- 

of  not  less  than  $26  annually.  oulars  carried  in  1882-*88  was  88,611,622  pri- 

The  QMM-EsgSBt.— By  the  death  of  King  Al-  vate  internal,  8,124,760  official,  and  19,296,460 

fonso,  on  Nov.  26, 1886  (see  page  666),  the  sov-  international.    The  receipts  of  the  post-office 

ereignty  descended  to  his  infant  daughter  Maria  were  14,628,706  pesetas ;  the  expenses,  7,208,- 

de  las  Mercedes,  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  nn-  888. 

less  the  Queen,  who  was  enceinte^  should  give  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1888  was 

birth  to  a  son.    The  new  Queen  was  bom  Sept.  17,178  kilometres ;  the  length  of  wires,  42,428, 

11,  1880.    Her  mother,  the  widowed  Queen,  exclasive  of  114  kilometres  of  underground 

Maria  Christina,  was,  in  accordance  with  a  lines  and  286  kilometres  of  cables.    The  num- 

vote  of  the  Cortes,  proclaimed  Regent  during  her  of   dispatches  was  8,019,881,  of  which 

the  minority  of  her  daughter,  or  of  the  posthu-  198,616  were  official,  664,214  international, 

mons  son  if  one  should  be  born.    Maria  Chris-  and  79,922  transit  dispatches.    The  receipts 

tina,  an  Archduchess  of  Austria,  daughter  of  amounted  to  6,161,480  pesetas, 

the  late  Archduke  Carl  Ferdinand,  was  born  The  Amy. — ^The  military  forces  consist  of  a 

July  21,  1858.    She  was  educated  in  many  permanent  army,  an  active  reserve,  and  a  sed- 

brancbes  of  science  and  literature,  and  in  1876  entary  reserve.    Every  Spaniuii  is  liable  to  be 

was  appointed  lay  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  drafted  into  the  permanent  army,  but  exemp- 

Noble  Ladies  in  Prague.    On  Nov.  29,  1879,  tion  can  be  purchased  for  about  $800.     The 

she  was  married  to  King  Alfonso,  whose  first  efi'ective  of  the  permanent  army  was  fixed  for 

Queen,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  daughter  of  the  1884-'85  at  98,688  men,  besides  20,000  officers; 

Due  de  Montpensier,  had  died  June  26,  1878.  during  the  three  months  devoted  to  instmo- 

irea  and  PopilattoB* — ^l*he  area  of  Spain,  in-  tion  it  was  greater  by  28,000  men.    The  war 

eluding  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands  and  strength  of  the  continental  army  is  about  462,- 

the  small  strip  of  Spanish  territory  on  the  Con-  000  men.    Separate  forces  are  maintained  in 

tinent  of  Afnca,  opposite  Gibraltar,  is  197,767  the  colonies,  numbering  22,467  men  in  Cuba, 

square  miles.    The  population  at  the  close  of  8,176  in  Porto  Rico,  and  8,266  in  the  Philip- 

1888  was  estimated  at  17,084,916.    At  the  pines. 

census  of  Dec.  81,  1877,  the  legal  population  The  Havy. — ^The  navy  consisted  in  1886  of  6 

was  16,758,691.    The  towns  with  more  than  iron-clad  frigates,  4  screw-frigates  of  the  first 

100,000  inhabitants  on  June  80, 1884,  were  the  class,  4  of  the  second,  6  cruisers,  and  107  other 

following:  Madrid,  population,  891,829  (popu-  flteamers.    The  largest  ironclad  is  the  ^^Yito- 

lation  inclusive  of  suburbs  in  1883,  509,900) ;  ria,'^  armored  with  6HQch  plates  lined  wif^ 

Barcelona,  247,187;    Valencia,  144,048;    Se-  teak,  and  carrying  four  12-ton,  three  9-ton, 

viUa,  182,856;  Malaga,  118,426.  and  twelve  7-ton  guns.    In  the  West  Indies, 

CoMercet — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  Spain  maintains  86  gunboats,  each  armed  with 

1888  was  898,446,011  pesetas;  of  the  exports,  a  100- ton  pivot-gun.     The  navy  in  188$  was 

719,468,414.     The   countries  furnishing  the  manned  by  671  naval  officers,  14,000  sailors, 

largest    proportion    of    the    imports    were :  876  officers  of  marines,  and  7,088  marine  in- 

France,  to  the  amount  of  234,900,000  pesetas:  fantry.     The  Caroline  Islands  difficulty  (see 

Great  Britain,  188,800,000  pesetas ;  Germany,  Cabouitb  Islavds)  prompted  the  Govermneof 
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to  liaBten  the  contemplated  improvement  of  cia,  where  cholera  was  racing,  on  Jane  19; 
the  navy*  Orders  were  placed  abroad  for  three  but  Sefior  Oanovaa  opposed  the  project,  and} 
new  fast  cmlsers — a  description  of  vessels  pre-  as  the  King  persisted  in  his  resolntion,  offered 
ferred  bj  Spanish  ofSoers  to  heavy  ironclads,  his  resignation.  Count  Toreno,  President  of  the 
The  new  snips  are  to  be  armed  with  6-inch  Congress,  was  called  to  the  palace.  He  de- 
steel  guns,  of  a  design  invented  by  Brigadier  clined  to*  accept  the  redponsibility  of  forming 
Honterio,  and  with  quick -tiring  shell-guns  of  a  new  Conservative  ministry,  and  of  sanction- 
the  pattern  adopted  in  Enghmd.  The  Norden-  ing  the  exposure  of  the  King  to  the  danger  of 
feldt  machine-guns,  of  1-inch  caliber,  for  firing  death  and  the  idngdom  to  the  risks  of  a  long 
volleys  and  combating  torpedo-boats,  and  6-  regency.  The  King  renounced  the  mission  of 
pound  shell-guns  on  the  same  system,  have  charity,  but  subsequently  he  visited  Araojuez 
also  been  adopted  in  the  Spanish  navy.  in  secret,  with  the  approval  of  the  ministers. 

flioMS* — The  total  revenue  for  the  year  The  sanitary  measures  increased  the  unpopu- 
ending  June  80,  1886,  is  estimated  in  the  budr  larity  of  Sefior  Romero  y  Robledo,  who  nas 
get  at  872,614)880  pesetas  (1  peseta  =s  1  franc,  been  subject  to  incessant  attacks  since  he  as- 
or  19*8  cents),  of  which  sum  269,848,000  pese-  suined  omce — chiefly  on  account  of  the  tyran- 
taa  are  derived  from  direct  taxation,  184,061.-  nical  character  of  the  measures  he  took  to  pre- 
000  from  indirect  taxes,  184^000,000  from  cua-  serve  public  order.  He  decided  upon  resigning, 
toms,  263,862,000  from  stamps  and  rSgie$^  and  on  July  18  was  replaced  by  Sefior  ViUa- 
82,602,880  from  Gk>vemment  property,  and  verde,  previously  Governor  of  Madrid.  Sefior 
48,661,000  from  treasury  receipts.  The  total  Antequera  y  Bobadilla,  Minister  of  Marine,  re- 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  897, 146^890  pesetas,  tired  at  the  same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
of  which  274,178,486  are  appropriated  to  the  Admiral  Pezuela.  Sefior  Pidal,  the  Clerical 
service  of  the  debt  The  accounts  for  1884-'66  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  was  to.  Liberal 
were  dosed  with  a  deficit  of  26,600,000  pesetas.  Spain  the  most  obpectionable  member  of  the 

The  public  debt  readjusted  under  the  ar-  Cabinet,  remained  m  oflSce. 

rangement  of  1881-^82,  amounted  on  Oct  1,  The  Death  ef  Ktaig  Alfwoi    The  excitement 

1884,  to  the  capital  sum  of  6,866,268,000  pese-  aroused  by  the.  German  occupation  of  Yap 

ta8,ofwhioh  1,971,161,000  pesetas  represent  the  (see  Cabounb  Iblakds)  had  a  disturbing  ef- 

permanent  foreign  debt,  1,946,177,600  pesetas  feet  on  the  internal  politics  of  Spain,  bringing 

the  permanent  internal  debt,  and  1,677,166,000  the  country  to  the  verse  of  revolution.    Be- 

tbe  redeemable  debt — all  refunded  at  4  per  fore  the  conflict  was  ended  by  the  concessions 

cent.    The  other  debts  include  one  of  8,000,000  of  Germany  and  the  award  of  the  Pope,  and 

pesetas  due  to  the  United  States.    The  interest  before  the  kingdom  had  recovered  from  the 

charges  on  the  public  debt  in  1884  amounted  unsettling  effects  of  the  warlike  fever,  the 

to  288,071,429  pesetas.    Separate  obligations  voung  King  of  Spain  died  of  consumption,  on 

have  been  incurred  on  account  of  Cuba  to  the  !nov.  26.    The  agreement  acknowleaging  the 

amount  of  over  180,000,000  pesos.  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Carolines  was 

The  revised  Cuban  budget  for   1884 -'86  signed  tlie  same  day  in  London  and  Berlin, 

showed  an  expenditure  of  81,960,000  pesos,  or  King  Alfonso's  death  was  a  sudden  blow  to 

dollars,  and  27,660,000  pesos  of  estimated  re-  the  country,  because  the  fatal  disease  with 

ceipts.  which  he  was  afflicted  was  concealed  from 

He  Muldpal  EtocdmiSi — Although  in  the  past  the  public  as  well  as  it  could  be.    Though 

the  party  in  power  has  always  been  able  to  generally  suspected,  it  was  officially  denied 

manipulate  the  elections  and  secure  enormous  that  he  suffered  from  phthisis.    (See  Axfokso, 

ministerial  majorities,  the  Conservatives  were  p.  666.) 

badly  defeated  in  the  municipal  elections  that  The  New  nntalnr* — After  appointing  the  dow- 
took  place  in  May.  When  Sefior  Sagasta  was  ager  Queen  Regent  the  ministers,  m  accord- 
in  office,  he  secured  a  clear  Liberal  majority  ance  with  invariable  custom,  tendered  their 
in  Congress ;  but  when  Sefior  Canovas  del  resignations.  They  advised  the  Queen-Regent 
Castillo  came  in,  he  obtained  a  strong  Con-  to  call  upon  Sefior  Sagasta  to  form  a  new  Cabi- 
servative  minority.  The  bulk  of  the  Span-  net,  which  she  did.  A  Liberal  ministry  was 
ish  nation  favors  Liberal  views;  but  the  ir-  constituted  Nov.  27,  composed  as  follows: 
reconcilable  differences  between  the  Liberal  President  of  the  Council,  Sefior  Sagasta ;  Min- 
Monarchists  and  the  Republicans,  who  are  ister  of  Finance,  Sefior  Camacho ;  Minister  of 
much  the  strongest  section,  rendered  the  Con-  the  Interior,  Sefior  Venancio  Gonzalez;  Minis- 
servatives,  in  tiie  opinion  of  King  Alfonso,  ter  of  Marine,  Admiral  Beranger ;  Minister  of 
more  capable  of  government  The  Liberals  Foreigta  Affairs,  Sefior  Moret  y  Prendergast ; 
of  the  various  shades  united  to  carry  the  mu-  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Sefior  Gamazo ;  Min- 
nicipal  elections  and  record  the  national  con-  ister  of  Public  Works,  Sefior  Montero  Ries; 
demnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Jovellar;  Minister  of 
and  especially  its  clerical  tendencies.  The  Justice,  Sefior  Alonso  Martinez.  The  ^  new 
temporary  coalition  was  then  immediately  dis-  minirtry  was  formed  of  more  advanced  Liberal 
solved.  elements  than  Sagasta's  former  ministry.  Sa- 
^  Mlolstnial  Chaifieii — ^King  Alfonso  announced  gasta,  who  was  the  predecessor  of^  Canovas, 
his  determination  to  visit  the  province  of  Mur*  and  held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  from 
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1881  to  1884,  is  the  leader  of  the  Left  Center  right  to  an  interriew  as  an  officer  of  the  Pal^ 
party.  His  ooUeagaes  represent  aU  the  vari-  ace  Guard,  and  angrily  reviled  ^*  the  AustriAii,^' 
oas  groups  of  the  Monarchical  Liberals  except-  saying  that  he  woald  prefer  Isabella  II  for  Be- 
ing the  Dynastic  Left.  Alonso  Martinez,  who  gent.  He  was  taken  to  prison.  The  oaase  of 
guides  the  policy  of  the  Goyernment  in  eoole-  hirt  compliunta  was  tUat  he  had  been  diranissed 
siastioal  matters,  is  a  representative  of  tlie  ex-  from  his  command  in  the  army  and  placed  on 
treme  Bight  of  the  Liberal  party,  having  been  half-pay. 

the  leader  of  the  Oentralist^.    Of  the  same  The  Queen-Begent  took  the  oath  to  observe 
shade  of  opinions  is  Marshal  Jovellar,   who  the  Constitution  on  Dec.  80.    The  altercation 
was  associated  with  Martinez  Oampos  in  the  between  the  palace  officials  and  Queen  Isabel- 
eoup  cPitat  by  which  the  Alfonsist  monarchy  la*s  nephew  was  one  incident  out  of  many 
was  established.    The  latter  general  now  be-  showing  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Begent 
came  commander-in-chief,  and  took  command  and  her  supporters  against  the  Bourbons,  and 
of  the  Army  of  the  North  in  order  to  guard  the  designs  of  the  latter  to  upset  the  Begent. 
against  a  possible  Oarlist  outbreak.    Gamazo,  Queen  Isabella  remained  away  from  the  oere- 
the  Colonial  Minister,  is  also  a  moderate  Lib-  mony  of  the  taking  of  the  oath.    The  influence 
eral.   Moret  y  Prendergast,  the  brilliant  orator,  of  the  Begent's  opponents  was  strengthened 
and  Montero  Bios,  represent  the  left  wing  of  by  the  betrothal  of  King  Alfonso's  sister,  the 
the  liberals,  and  were  identified  with  the  Be-  Infanta  Eulalia,  to  the  only  son  of  the  Due  de 
publican  party  four  years  before,  and  then  for  Montpensier.    The  intrigues  in  favor  of  Qneen 
a  time  with  the  Dynastic  Left.  Moret  is  a  zeal-  Isabella  gave  occasion  for  recriminations  bo- 
ons free-trader.    Montero  Bios,  who  succeeds  tween  the  Conservative  groups,  and  created 
Pidal  in  the  direction  of  education,  is  a  pro-  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  Cortes  while 
nounced  Badical.    Admiral  Beranger  is  like-  they  were  debating  the  prolongation  of  the 
wise  an  advanced  Liberal.    The  Prime  Minis-  commercial  treaties  until  the  year  1892.    Sa- 
ter,  who  like  Canovas  assumed  no  special  port-  gasta  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Begent  to 
folio,  the  Home  Minister,  and  the  Minister  ot  dissolve  the  Cortes.    The  new  elections  were 
Finance,  represent  the  central  and  by  far  the  appointed  for  March,  1886. 
most  numerous  section  of  the  party.   Camacho  Failire  af  the  ingle-Siiaalik  OomimUmm — A  dec- 
and  Gonzalez  held  the  same  posts  in  the  for-  laration  was  signed  at  Madrid,  Dec.  21,  1884, 
mer  ministry  of  Sagasta  until  it  was  reorgan-  securing  a  c(»ramercial  modui  ffiwndi  between 
ized  in  1888.    Sefior  Camacho  was  an  exceed-  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  pending  the  negotia- 
ingly  capable  and  energetic  Minister  of  Finance,  tion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  commerce.    The 
who  inaugurated  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  arrangement  was  to  last  until  June  80,  1887, 
disordered  finances  and  rescuing  the  ruined  and  from  that  date  was  terminable  only  upon 
credit  of  the  country.    Sefior  Sagasta  some  a  yearns  notice.    The  general  tariff  of  Spain  is 
months  before  is  said  to  have  made  terms  with  prohibitive  in  respect  to  many  products  of 
the  extreme  Liberals  of  the  Monarchical  party,  English  manufacture,  and  discriminate  severe- 
and  to  have  accepted  their  programme  of  uni-  ly  against  others.    English  goods  are  natural- 
versal  suffrage,  civil  marriage,  freedom  of  the  ized  in  France  or  Germany,  and  then  enter 
press,  trial  by  jury,  and  other  provisions  of  the  Spain  under  the  conventional  tariffs,  after  hav- 
liberal  Constitution,  the  abolition  of  which,  in  ing  first  paid  the  French  or  German  duties. 
1876,  has  been  the  cause  of  sore  and  lasting  The  convention  granted  to  England  tiie  most- 
discontent.    Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo  prom-  favored -nation  treatment,  in  return  for  which 
ised  to  extend  to  the  new  ministers  his  sup-  the  English  Government  promised  to  seek  from 
port,  from  the  same  patriotic  motives  that  led  Parliament  the  power  to  raise  the  lower  half  of 
him  to  resign.    A  considerable  section  of  the  the  alcoholic  scale  on  which  duties  are  asseased 
Conservatives  revolted  against  this  policy,  un-  from    26  to  80  degrees.     This  arrangement 
der  the  lead  of  the  shrewd  politician  and  power-  would  let  in  the  bulk  of  Spanish  wines  at  the 
fed  orator  Bomero  y  Bobledo.  same  low  rate  that  is  charged  on  French  wines. 
Dynastic  RIvalites. — ^The' position  of  the  Queen-  While  Mr.  Childers's  budget  proposals  were 
Begent  was  threatened  by  intrigues  started  by  before  Parliament,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
the  relatives  of  King  Alfonso,  who  strove  to  duty  on  Spanish  wine  seemed  to  be  assured, 
create  prejudices  against  her  as  being  a  for-  a  disagreement  arose  as  to  the  interpretation 
eigner,  unacquainted  with  Spain,  who  would  of  the  convention.     The  Spanish  Government 
be  likely  to  surround  herself  with  Austrians  considered  it  to  be  terminable  in  two  years^ 
and  Germans.     The  Government  sought  to  time,  and  insisted  upon  excluding  the  colonies 
counteract   these    efforts   and    administer   a  of  the  two  powers  from  its  provisions.    The 
warning  to  the  Bourbons  by  depriving  mem-  English  Gk>vemment  thereupon,  May  18,  broke 
hers  of  the  family  of  certain  pensions  and  per-  off  the  negotiations.  The  Spanish  Government 
qnisites  and  ofiices  about    the   court.     The  was  accused  of  seeking  to  evade  its  engage- 
Duke  of  Se villa,  son  of  the  Infanta  Don  En-  ments,  and  in  turn  accused  the  English  Gov- 
'  rique  de  Bourbon  and  cousin  of  King  Alfonso,  ernment  of  manufacturing  a  pretext  to  defeat 
on  Dec.  18  demanded  an  audience  with  the  the  mocku  vivendi,  particularly  since  the  pro- 
Queen-Begent,  and,  when  Queen  Maria  Chris-  posal  of  a  one-shilling  duty  on  Spanish  wines 
tina  refused  to  admit  him,  he  insisted  on  his  was  not  included  in  the  amended  budget  of  Sir 
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IGohael  Beach.  An  act  aathorizing  the  re-  rested  all  present,  and  secnred  abont  100  rifles, 
daction  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  Another  band  was  discovered  drilling  in  the 
ou  April  80.  The  Spanish  Cortes  approved  outskirts  of  Mataro,  and  half  of  them  were 
the  modus  vinendi^  bat  excluded  the  Philippines  captured.  The  leader  of  the  first  band  was  Col. 
from  its  operation,  and  made  it  terminable  in  Magallon.  who  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
1887.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  went  as  British  shot.  About  Nov.  1  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ambassador  to  Madrid  three  years  before  for  start  a  revolutioD  at  Cartagena.  A  baud  of 
the  express  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commer-  ZoriUists  boarded  a  convict-galley  and  liberated 
oial  treaty,  and  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  that  the  prisoners.  It  was  arranged  to  release  all 
end,  returned  to  England  in  July,  after  several  the  convicts  in  the  main  prison  as  well,  and 
stormy  interviews  with  the  Spanish  Secretary  with  their  aid  begin  a  civil  war  for  the  estab- 
of  State,  in  which  charges  of  bad  faith  were  lishment  of  the  republic.  The  plot  was  frus- 
made  on  both  sides.  The  neglect  of  the  Eng-  trated  by  a  sentinel,  who  w«8  shot  by  the  con- 
lish  authorities  to  co-operate  in  the  soppres-  spirators  after  he  gave  the  alarm. 
sioD  of  smuggling  across  the  line  at  Gibraltar  EartlHpakMi — A  succession  of  severe  earth - 
was  alleged  as  a  further  ground  of  complsint  quakes  began  in  southern  Andalusia  on  Cbnst- 
against  England.  This  was  the  reason  for  mas-day  of  1884.  Three  days  before,  slight 
which  Sefior  Canovas  rejected  once  b^ore  the  tremors  were  felt  at  Vigo  and  Pontevedra. 
modus  vivendiy  which  was  originally  agreed  to  The  center  of  the  disturbance  was  near  Alha- 
by  Posada  Uerrera,  on  Dec.  1,  1888.  The  pro-  ma,  which  town  was  nearly  annihilated.  At 
tective  interests  of  Catalonia  brought  powerful  Albunnelas,  to  the  southeast,  1,000  houses 
political  forces  to  bear  against  the  commercial  were  thrown  down.  The  shock  traveled  far- 
arrangement,  and  Canovas,  on  coming  into  ther  westward  and  northward  than  eastward, 
office,  was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  being  felt  as  far  north  as  Madrid.  It  was  most 
This  second  rupture  was  the  act  of  the  British  destructive  on  the  two  sides  of  the  western 
ministry,  and  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  known  as  the  Sierra 
exigencies  of  the  British  Exchequer  and  the  de  Alhama,  and  the  Sierra  de  Almiiara.  Mala- 
outcry  against  taxing  the  poor  man's  drink  ga  Antequera,  Archidona,  Loja,  Granada,  Je- 
and  lifting  the  duty  from  that  of  the  rich  man.  rez,  and  other  places  along  the  coast  immedi- 
The  English  Government,  however,  while  not  ately  south  of  the  range  suffered  severely,  while 
laying  much  stress  on  the  inclusion  of  the  the  towns  on  the  northern  slope  were  almost 
Spanish  East  Indies,  claimed  that  the  prolon-  ruined.    The  area  of  most  destructive  disturb- 

fation  of  the  preliminary  convention  beyond  ance  was  between  Granada,  Motril,  Antequera, 
nne  80, 1887,  though  ambiguously  expressed  and  Malaga,  and  measured  about  sixty  -  five 
in  the  instrument,  was  clearly  understood  to  miles  east  and  west,  and  thirty- three  north 
be  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  The  Spanish  Prime  and  south.  There  was  a  land-slip  at  Periana, 
Minister  could  not  deny  that  there  was  an  un-  which  destroyed  750  houses.  A  village  in 
derstanding  that  a  year's  notice  should  be  al-  Granada  was  moved  away  bodily  rixty  feet, 
lowed,  and  that  the  arrangement  should  be  leaving  a  hole  in  which  a  lake  was  formed  by 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  a  general  act,  the  river  that  flowed  by  the  village.  The  loss 
called  the  Base  Qutnttk,  in  aocoraance  with  of  life  was  abont  1,000  in  the  province  of  Gra- 
which  all  commercial  treaties,  except  that  with  nada,  and  over  800  in  Malaga.  Many  thousand 
France,  come  to  an  end  on  June  80,  1887.  Sir  people  were  left  homeless.  The  King  visited 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  announced  in  the  House  the  desolated  district  The  Government  re- 
of  Commons,  on  July  16,  that  negotiations  mitted  the  taxes  and  granted  money  aid.  Sub- 
were  definitively  abandoned.  scriptions  were  raisea  throughout  Spain,  and 
Ptyihr  DtotDfeaiMSi — ^The  action  of  the  an-  were  sent  from  America,  England,  and  other 
thorities  in  officially  declaring  the  existence  of  countries.  For  weeks  after  the  snarp  shocks 
cholera  in  Madrid  led  to  a  riot  on  June  20.  of  Dec  26  and  26,  there  were  tremblings  in  the 
The  dissatisfied  tradesmen  closed  all  their  valley  of  the  ZehiL  In  the  night  of  Deo.  25, 
shops,  and,  collecting  in  the  streets,  threatened  after  the  first  severe  convulsion,  there  were 
Sefior  Villaverde,  the  civil  governor,  and  oth-  eight  other  distinct  shocks.  From  that  day 
er  officials.  Gen.  Pavia,  Captain  -  General  of  tiU  Jan.  6  there  were  one  or  more  shocks  every 
Madrid,  ordered  out  the  military.  In  clear-  day,  one  particularly  severe  on  Dec.  28. 
ing  the  streets,  the  civil  guards  fired  upon  the  lie  CiiillM  frtia# — The  decision  of  the 
rioters,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  twenty.  Pope  in  the  Caroline  Islands  arbitration  was 
In  July  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  of  repubU-  formulated  in  six  articles.  In  the  first,  Ger- 
can  revolutionists,  led  by  insurgents  recently  many  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over 
expelled  from  Badajos,  was  discovered  by  the  the  Palaos  and  Caroline  Islands.  The  second 
police.  Its  ramifications  extended  through  Cat-  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  island  groups  con- 
alonia  and  the  neighboring  provinces.  The  ceded  to  Spain.  The  third  contains  in  respect 
headquarters  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Mataro.  to  the  commercial  and  navigation  rights  of 
In  many  towns  and  villages  bands  of  armed  Germany  the  same  provisions  as  the  treaty  of 
men  were  formed  and  sworn  to  overthrow  the  1885  granting  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Sulu 
monarchy.  A  meeting  of  conspirators  in  Sara-  Islands.  The  fourth  cedes  to  Germany  a  naval 
goflia  was  interrupted  by  the  policei  who  ar-  station  and  coaling  depot  on  the  ialiuids,  and 
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recognizes  the  GTerman  commercial  companies 
in  the  Carolines.  The  sixth  provides  for  the 
ratification  of  the  instmment  within  eight  days. 
The  protocol  was  signed  hy  both  governments. 
Spanish  sovereignty  is  acknowledged  over  all 
islands  lying  tietween  the  equator  and  ll** 
north  latitude,  and  between  188^  and  164°  east 
longitude. 

The  Sail  CoBTMtten.— On  March  7,  1885,  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
at  Madrid  signed  a  protocol  recognizing  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Salu  Archipelago, 
extending  from  Mindanao  to  Borneo  and  the 
adjacent  island  of  Paragna,  and  including  the 
islands  of  Balabao  and  Oagayan-Jolo.  The 
Spanish  Government  renoanced  all  claims  to 
the  former  dominions  on  the  island  of  Borneo 
and  neighboring  small  islands  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Sultan  of  Sula  or  Jolo,  which  now 
form  the  territories  of  the  North  Borneo  Com- 
pany. The  Spanish  Gk)vemment  grants  entire 
freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Sula  Islands,  and 
Great  Britain  guarantees  the  same  in  In  orth 
Borneo. 

Cilsnies. — The  area  and  population  of  the 
transmarine  possessions  of  Spam  are  as  follow : 


OOLONIKS. 

SqamnxBOm. 

PtopoktloB. 

OuU 

48,890 

8,690 

114,896 

950 

560 

490 

850 

1.591,684 

Porto  Rloo 

754,818 

Khilippioe  iBlradB 

Bala 

6^,989 
7&0U0 

Oftrollne  lalmndt  and  Palao* 

MarUm  laUads 

Fenundo   Po,   Annobon,  Goraaoo, 
Klobey.  Sftn  Joao 

86,000 
8,665 

85^000 

Total 

168,876 

7,991,804 

Porto  Rico  is  a  fertile  island  with  an  indus- 
trious population,  free  from  the  revolutionary 
disturbances  that  int?rfere  with  tiie  prosperity 
of  Cuba.  It  exports  60,000  tons  of  sagar  an- 
nually to  the  United  States.  The  Marian  Isl- 
ands produce  sugar  and  copra.  The  leading 
export  article  of  the  Philippines  is  tobacco, 
which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  46,000,000 
kilogrammes,  besides  90,000,000  cigars  per  an- 
num. Coffee,  the  next  most  important,  prod- 
uct, is  produced  in  increasing  quantities ;  the 
export  is  about  50,000  cwt.  a  year. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  cabonegro,  a  new 
fiber,  ubt^ned  from  the  leaf-stems  of  a  palm, 
from  which  the  best  ropes  are  made.  The  ex- 
traction of  perfumery  essences  is  an  industry 
of  some  importance.  Other  articles  of  export 
are  indigo,  cotton,  cinnamon,  pepper,  sandal- 
wood, horns  and  hides,  trepang,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortoise^hell,  fish,  etc.  The  export  of 
sugar  is  very  ^eat,  approaching  in  magnitude 
that  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Manila  hemp 
is  an  important  commercial  product.  Dye- 
woods  and  cabinet- woods  of  many  kinds  are 
exported. 

The  territory  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
between  Capes  Bojador  and  Blanco  was  placed 
under  Spanish  protection  in  December,  1884. 
The  explorer  Bonelli  was  appointed  in  July, 


1886,  royal  commissioner,  with  suprerae  miK- 
tary  and  civil  command  over  this  district,  and 
the  right  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  natives, 
and  to  take  possession  of  further  territory, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  his  Government 

SURGEBT.  AUeidua  SecOeib— Remarkable 
advances  have  lately  been  made  in  the  surgery 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  £arly  in  the  Tear 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait  reported  a  series  of  a  thou- 
sand cases  in  which  the  abdominal  cavity  had 
been  opened  for  the  relief  of  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions, with  a  mortality  of  but  9*8  per  cent. 
In  connection  with  this  branch  of  surgery,  the 
diseases  of  the  uterine  appendages  known  as 
hydro-salpinx  and  pyo-salpinx  (which  are 
essentially  an  enlargement  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  the  cavity  containing  fluid,  and  oom- 
plicated  in  many  cases  with  inflammation  or 
its  results  in  the  neighboring  organs)  have  at- 
tracted much  notice.  Mr.  Tait  was  among  the 
first  to  direct  attention  to  the  frequent  exist- 
ence of  this  condition,  and  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased organs  when  performed  with  proper  pre- 
cautions. The  number  of  such  cases  operated 
on  by  Mr.  Tait  and  many  other  surgeons  has 
already  become  very  considerable,  and  the  re- 
lief that  has  been  afforded  to  women  whose 
Jives  had  previously  been  rendered  miserable 
is  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
there  has  been  hardly  an  operative  procedure 
introduced  for  many  years  which  has  produced 
such  notable  results. 

Within  the  year  several  successful  operations 
have  been  reported  in  which  the  abdominal 
cavity  has  been  opened,  and  wonnds  in  the 
intestines  have  been  closed — ^a  class  of  cases 
that  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  essen- 
tially fatal.  The  gall-bladder  has  been  opened 
for  the  removal  of  gall-stones,  with  suooesaf ul 
results.  Kidneys  have  been  removed  on  ac- 
count of  disease.  Cases  of  chronic  and  acute 
peritonitis  have  been  treated  by  opening  the 
abdomen  to  secure  drainage  and  removal  of 
the  causes  and  products  of  the  disease. 

ne  BfmlB.--On  Nov.  24, 1884,  Mr.  R.  J.  God- 
lee  and  Dr.  Hughes  Bennet,  of  London,  removed 
a  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  patient  supposed  to 
be  suffering  from  a  tumor  of  the  brain,  and, 
after  making  an  incision  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  ex- 
cised a  hard,  gummy  tumor  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut    The  patient  recovered. 

He  Eye. — Several  experiments  have  been 
made  to  transplant  the  eye  of  an  animal,  with 
a  view  to  replacing  a  diseased  eye  with  one 
that  would  present  less  deformity.  Thus  far 
the  operation  has  proved  but  moderately  suo- 
oessful,  although  the  results  warrant  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  attempts. 

He  Lng8« — A  novel  mode  of  arres&if 
hnmorrhage  from  the  lung,  such  as  occurs  in 
phthisis,  and  has  resisted  other  measures,  was 
reported  to  the  London  Clinical  Society  by  Dr. 
Caley.  A  patient  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
having  had  severe  and  uncontrollable  hasmoi^ 
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rbages  daring  several  weeks,  Mr.  Holke  made  Oonncilor  of  State  and  Ohief  of  the  Department 

an  opening  tliroueh  the  obest-wall,  a  drainage-  of  the  Interior,  appointed  Nov.  80,  1888 ;  and 

tube  was  inserted,  and  its  outer  opening  was  Gonncilors  of  State  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov^n,  appoint- 

guarded  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.    The  ad-  od  June  5,  1874;  J.  0.  £.  Riohert,  appointed 

mission  of  air  to  tbe  pleural  cavity  led  to  col-  Aug.  27, 1880;  and  Baron  0.  G.  A.  Tamm,  ap- 

lapse  of  the  lung  and  diminished  the  oircu-  pointed  May  19,  1884. 

lation  of  blood  through  it.    Breathing  was  Arsa  aid  PipiladMi* — The  area  of  Sweden  is 

quickened,  and  the  bnmorrhages  ceased  al-  170,979  square  mUes.    The  population  at  the 

most  immediately,  blood  being  coughed  up  end  of  1884  was  estimated  at  4,644,488. 

bat  twice  during  the  following  night.    Death  The  mean  number,  of  emigrants  in  the  ten 

occurred  suddenly  five  days  iSfter  the  oi>era-  years  1851-'60  was  1,690;  in  1861-'70, 12,245 ; 

tion,  when  the  former  hiemorrbage  was  dis-  the  number  in  1870,  29,008;  in  1871,  17,450; 

covered  to  have  come  from  a  good-sized  branch  in  1872,  16,915;   in  1878,  18,580;    in  1874, 

of  the  pulmonary  artery.    As  a  modification  7,791 ;  in  1875,  9,727;  in  1876,  9,418 ;  in  1877, 

of  the  operation,  it  has  been  proposed  to  inject  7,610 ;  in  1878, 9,082 ;  in  1879, 17,687 ;  in  1880, 

earbolized  air  by  means  of  a  syringe,  instead  42,109;  in  1881,  45,992;  in  1882,  50,178;  in 

of  forming  an  opening  with  the  knife.  1888,  81,605. 

IitakatlM  af  the  Laryu* — An  operation  intro-  The  population  of  Stockholm,  the  capital, 

dnoed  by  Dr.  Joseph  O^Dwyer,  of  New  York  was  205,129  in  1884. 

dty,  consists  in  inserting  through  the  opening  CsHBsree* — The  total  value  of  the  imports 

between  the  vocal  cords  a  metallic  tube,  oval  in  1888  was  888,929,000  crowns,  against  229,- 

in  section  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  820,000  in  1882 ;  the  total  value  of  the  exports 

inches  in  length.    It  is  provided  with  a  flange  was  256,581,000,  against  258,887,000  crowns, 

at  its  upper  extremity,  and  with  a  thread  that  Germany  furnished  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 

permits  of  its  easy  removal.    It  has  been  used  imports,  England  about  a  quarter,  Denmark  a 

already  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  croup,  sixth,  Kussia  nearly  a  twelfth,  and  Norway 

and  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  where  a  sixteenth.     Of  the  exports,  England  took 

death  from  suffocation  was  threatened,  and  one  half,  Denmark  an  eignth,  France  nearly  as 

where  an  opening  into  the  trachea  has  been  many,  and  Germany  less  than  one  fifteenth, 

the  customary  surgical  procedure.    Thos  far  The   imports  from  the  United   States  were 

the  results  have  been  remarkably  favorable,  9,481,000  crowns,  the  exports  to  the  United 

far  superior  to  those  following  tracheotomy.  States  889,000  crowns.     The  leading  article 

SWEDEN  AHD  NWWAT,  two  kingdoms  occu-  of  export  is  timber,  and  the  next  in  impor- 
pying  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  in  northern  tance  metals.  The  commercial  navy  in  1884 
Europe,  united  indif^solubly,  by  the  Riksact  of  consisted  of  8,887  sailing-vessels,  of  451,206 
1815,  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Sacces-  tons,  and  845  steamers,  of  100,720  tons.  The 
sion  to  the  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  was  451,- 
Ponte  Corvo.  The  common  affairs  of  the  two  889 ;  m  the  coasting  trade,  100,037  tons, 
kingdoms  are  decided  by  a  Cooncil  of  State.  foMwIfiflSMi — ^The  number  of  letters  car- 
The  reigning  King  is  Oscar  II,  bom  Jan.  21,  ried  in  1888  was  41,579,077,  including  post- 
1829,  grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  and  cards.  The  receipts  of  the  post-oflSce  were 
the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  line.  5,916,220,  the  expenditures  5,124,711  crowns. 

SWEDEN*    UuUtitlMU— Tbe  legislative  pow-  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 

ers  are  vested  in  the  Diet,  subject  to  the  ap-  1884  was  8,562  kilometres,  the  length  of  wires 

proval  of  the  King,  save  in  matters  of  politi-  20,871;  the  number  of  dispatches  was  1,178,- 

oal  administration  and  taxation,  the  former  of  952,  of  which  619,684  were  internal,  429,888 

which  is  the  exclnsive  province  of  the  sover-  international,  and  129,942  in  transit    The  re- 

eign,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Diet    The  Diet  ceipts  amounted  to  1,829,927,  the  expenses  to 

consists  of  two  chambers,  both  elective.    The  1,248,575  crowns, 

franchise  is  limited  by  a  property  qualification.  The  length  of  the  state  railroads  in  1885  was 

Ike  JOitedT* — ^The  OounciJ  of  State  is  com-  2,812,  of  companies^  lines  4,288  kilometres, 
posed  as  follows:  Oscar  R.  Themptander,  ap-  ArayandNaryr— The  total  number  of  enrolled 
pointed  Minister  of  State,  May  16,  1884,  and  and  cantoned  troops,  the  two  classes  constitut- 
Minister  of  Finance,  March  8,  1881 ;  Baron  0.  ing  the  permanent  army,  in  1885,  was  7,886  of 
F.  L.  Hochschildt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  former  and  27,198  of  the  latter.  The  total 
appointed  April  27,  1880;  Dr.  N.  H.  Vult  von  war  strength  of  the  army  was  195,171  men, 
Steyem,  Oonncilor  of  State  and  Ohief  of  tbe  with  258  field-guns  and  5,687  horses. 
Department  of  Justice,  appoint^  April  19,  The  navy  consisted,  in  1884,  of  1  frigate,  4 
1880 ;  Mi^or-General  K.  A.  Ryding,  Oonncilor  corvettes,  and  a  number  of  monitors,  torpedo- 
of  State  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  War,  vessels,  small  g^^nboats,  etc  The  only  iron- 
appointed  June  16, 1882;  Baron  0.  G.  von  Otter,  clads  were  4  monitors  with  5-inch  plates  and 
Oonncilor  of  State  and  Ohief  of  tbe  Navy  De-  2  heavy  guns  each,  and  10  gunboats.  The  fleet 
partment,  appointed  April  19,  1880;  Dr.  0.  G.  was  manned  by  600  sailors  and  4,670  marines^ 
Hammarslgdid,  Councilor  of  State  and  Ohief  besides  ofiScers,  mechanics,  etc.  The  naval 
of  the  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Aflains  ap-  militia  numbers  about  50,000  men.  . 
pointed  Aug.  27, 1880;  J.E.vonErasenstjerna,  gtoaBWii    The  budget  for  1886  makes  the 
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total  receipts  82,854,500  orowns  (1  orown  =  122,869  sqnare  miles.    The  population  in  1876 

26*8  cents),  and  the  expenditures  the  same,  was  1,806,900.    The  number  of  emigrants  in 

Of  the  receipts  20,546,000  crowns  are  derived  1871  was  12,276 ;  in  1872,  13,865 ;  in  1878, 10,- 

from  what  are  called  the  ordinary  sources,  852;  in  1874,4,601;  in  1875,  4,048;  in  1876, 

viz.,  the  land-tax,  navigation  dues,  domains,  4,855 ;  in  1877,  8,206 ;  in  1878,  4,868 ;  in  1879, 

the  poll-tax,  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  for-  7,608;  in  1880.  20,212;   in  1881,  25,976;  in 

ests,etc.;  58,895,000  crowns  are  derived  from  1882,  28,804;  m  1888,  22,167.    The  popola- 

extraordinarj  soarces,  comprising  the  customs  tion  of  Ghristtania,  the  capital,  in  1884,  was 

duties,  the  post-office  receipts,  stamps,  the  124,155. 

spirit  duty,  toe  income-tax,  tne  duty  on  beet-  Cftiiiii. — ^The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 

sugar,  etc.;  6,989,000  crowns  are  surplus  re-  1884  was  158,796,000  crowns,  against  161,815,- 

oeipts  of  former  years;  224,500  crowns  come  000  in  1B88;  the  value  of  the  exports,  112,- 

from  a  reserve  fund  for  the  postal  administra-  199,000,  against  116,189,000  crowns.    Of  the 

tion ;  and  1,200,000  are  the  profits  of  the  Bank  imports  about  28  per  cent,  come  from  Qermany 

of  Sweden.    A  large  part  of  the  military  and  on  the  average,  27  per  cent,  from  Great  Brit- 

of  the  ecclesiastical  expenditures  are  not  in-  ain,  and  9  or  10  per  cent  each  from  Deu- 

duded  in  the  budget,  but  are  provided  for  mark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.    Of  the  exports, 

from  the  profits  of  public  domains  reserved  Great  Britain  takes  88  per  cent ;  Germany,  14 

for  the  purpose.  per  cent ;  Sweden,  12  per  cent ;  and  Spain, 

The  public  debt  ontstanding  on  Jan.  1, 1885,  10  per  cent,  chiefly  fish.    Fish  and  timber 

amoanted  to  280,205,794  crowns,  of  which  constitote  each  about  one  third  of  the  total 

88,404,200  represent  two  internal  loans,  and  exports.    The  tonnage  entered  at  Norwegian 

196,801,594  foreign  loans,  paying  4  and  4^  per  ports  in  1888  was  2,296,527  tons,  of  which 

cent  interest.  1,588,475  were  Norwegian;  the  tonnage  cleared 

LegiilatlM. — Protective  duties  on  breadstuffs  was  2,801,965  tons.    The  merchant  marine  in 

and  provisions  met  with  no  favor  in  the  Swed-  1884  numbered  7,899  vessels,  of  1,547,194  tons, 

ish  Diet    In  March,  bills  to  tax  imports  of  with  60,528  sailors.    There  were  407  steamers, 

wheat,  flour,  maize,  and  pork  were  reiected  of  82,519  tons.    There  are  about  120,000  per- 

by  large  majorities.    A  bill  extending  the  pe-  sons  and  25,000  boats  employed  in  the  fisheries, 

riod  of  military  service  was  rejected  by  the  three  fourths  of  them  in  the  codfisheriee. 

lower  house.    The  Government  offered  as  an  '    CMmalcattMfc — ^The  length  of  railroads  open 

inducement  for  its  acceptance  to  lower  the  to  traffic  in  1885  was  1,662  kilometres.    The 

land-tax  80  per  cent.    The  Popular  Chamber  length  of  the  state  lines  of  telegraph  at  the  end 

demanded  the  reduction  of  taxes  without  an  of  1884  was  7,845,  of  wires,  18,548  kilometres, 

increase  of  the  military  burden.    A  compro-  The  number  of  dispatches  was  890,749,   of 

mise  was  reached,  fixing  the  universal  driUing  which   496,119  were  internal.    The  receipts 

period  at  twelve  days,  and  establishing  the  were  964,767,  the  expenses  1,006,102  crowns, 

period  of  six  years  for  the  first  and  second  The  railroad  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of 

levies,  and  also  for  the  Landstarm.  1,614   kilometres,   with  2,488  kilometres  of 

HOEWAT.    CoutttiMii.  —  The  Grundlov  of  wires. 

Nov.  4,  1814,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  The  number  of  letters  that  passed  throug}i 

the  Storthing.    The  executive  authority  is  ex-  the  post-office  in  1884  was  18.928,674,  of  which 

ercised  in  the  name  of  the  King  by  a  State  18,571,850  were  internal.    The  receipts  were 

Council,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  2,124,882    crowns,    the    expenses   2,178,992 

and  at  least  seven  councilors.    Two  councilors,  orowns. 

who  are  changed  annually,  and  one  of  the  min-  Amy  aid  Vavy* — ^The  troops  of  the  line  nnm- 

isters,  form  a  deputation  residing  near  the  per-  ber  750  officers  and  18,000  men,  which  figures 

son  of  the  King,  at  Stockholm.  must  not  be  exceeded  without  the  consent  of 

The  niistry. — The  Council  of  State,  consti-  the  Storthing.  The  landvaern,  or  militia,  and 
tuted  June  26,  1884,  is  made  np  of  the  follow-  the  landstorm,  or  final  levy,  can  be  called  out 
ing  members:  Johan  Sverdrnp,  Minister  of  only  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Thefieet 
State  and  Chief  of  the  Department  of  National  of  war  in  July,  1885,  numbered  42  steamers,  of 
Defense ;  U.  G.  I.  Stang,  Chief  of  the  Interior  which  4  were  iron-clad  monitors,  2  frigates,  2 
Department;  J.  L.  R.  Sverdrnp,  Chief  of  the  corvettes,  4  torpedo-boats,  and  the  rest  gun- 
Department  of  Worship  and  Pnblic  Instruc-  boats.  The  navy  was  manned  by  112  officers 
tion ;  A.  A.  Sdrenssen,  Chief  of  the  Depart-  and  817  sailors  on  permanent  engagement 
ment  of  Justice  and  Police ;  B.  M.  Hangland,  The  naval  militia  in  1884  numbered  27,800 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Cus-  men. 

toms;  B.  Eildal,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  FluuMSs.— The  total  receipts  of  the  treasury 

Revisionof  Accounts,  appointed  July  16,  1884;  dnring  die  year  ending  June  80,  1884.  were 

H.  R.  Astrup,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Pub-  40,840,500  crowns,  of  which  18,688,800  were 

lie  Works,  appointed  Aug.  8, 18S5 ;  O.  Richter,  derived  from  customs,  5,941,800  from  railroads, 

Minister  of  State,  residing  at  Stockholm ;  and  2,960,400  from  the  spirit-tax,  2,082,800  from 

Dr.  £.  Blix  and  8.  A.  B.  Arctander,  Councilors  the  malt-tax,  2,071,100  from  the  post-office, 

of  State  at  Stockholm.  and  the  remainder  from  domains  and  other 

Area  and  Pipilatlaik — ^The  area  of  Norway  is  sources.    The  total  expenditures  were  42,116,- 
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800  orowna,  inclading  1,247,800  orownB  of  ez-  dent  of  the  Federal  Comioil  are  elected  by  the 

traordinary  expenditure  on  railroad  oonatruo-  Federal  Assembly  for  one  year,  and  are  not 

tion.    The  national  debt  amounted,  on  Jone  eligible  for  the  next  consecatiTe  term. 

80, 1884,  to  106,881,600  crowns,  and  was  offset  The  President  of  the  Confederation  for  1885 

by  185,488,800  crowns  of  reproductive  invest-  was  Dr.  K.  Sohenk,  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  who 

ments.  had  charge  of  the  Political  Department  in  the 

The  Ceiflcl  nVk  SweiM.  —  The  diplomatic  Federal  Council.    Dr.  A.  Deucner,  of  Thurgau, 

afflurs  of  Norway  have  hitherto  been  confided  had  the  direction  of  the  Interior;  L.  Ruclion- 

to  the  direction  of  the  Swedish  Minister  of  net,  of  VaudL  the  Department  of  Justice  and 

Foreign  Affairs.    Johan  Sverdrup,  following  Police;  F.  W.  Hertenstein,  of  Zorich,  Military 

np  the  victory  won  for  the  constitutional  lib-  Affairs;  B.  Hammer,  of Solothum,Fmance and 

erdes  of  Norway  in  1884,  demanded  that  the  Customs ;  N.  Droz,  of  NenfchAtel,  Commerce 

foreign  relations  of  the  united  kingdoms  should  and  Agriculture;   Dr.  £.  Welti,  of  Aargau, 

be  directed  by  a  Council  of  State^  consisting  of  Posts  and  Railroads.    Dr.  Deucher  was  on 

three  Swedish  and  three  Norwegian  members,  Dec.  15,  1885,  elected  President  for  1886,  and 

under  the  presidency  of  the  King.  King  Oscar  N.   Droz  Vice-President     The   departments 

assented  to  the  proposition,  but  in  Sweden  it  were  distributed  as  follows :  Political  Depart- 

met  with  much  opposition,  and  led  to  the  re-  ment,  President  Deucher ;   Interior,  Schenk ; 

tirement  of  Baron  Hochschildt,  the  Foreign  Justice,    Ruchonnet;    Military,    Hertenstein; 

Minister.    The  Norwegian  Prime  Minister inti-  Finance,  Hammer;   Commerce  and  Agricult- 

mated  that  if  the  Swedes  would  not  accede  to  ure,   Vice-President  Droz ;    Posts  and  Rail- 

a  joint  diplomacy,  Norway  would  exercise  her  roads,  Welti. 

constitutional  right  to  conduct  her  diplomatic  Ana  aid  Pspilitlai* — ^The  area  of  Switzerland 

affairs  independently  of  Sweden.    The  idea  of  is  15,892  square  miles.    The  populatioo  in  1880 

the  dissolution,  since  the  events  of  the  last  two  was  2,846,102.    The  number  of  emigrants  in 

years,  has  taken  root  in  Sweden  as  well  as  in  1884  was  8,975,  of  whom  7,809  went  to  North 

Norway.    In  Sweden  its  advocates  are  the  America.    The  city  of  Geneva  in  1880  con- 

oonservative  believers  in  a  strong  government  tained  50,048  inhabitants,  or,  including  the 

and  upholders  of  the  kiDgly  prerogative.    The  suburbs,  68,820 ;  Ztlrich,  with  its  suburbs,  had 

only  way  they  see  to  arrest  the  spread  of  lib-  75,956;   Basle,  61,899;    Bern,  44,087.     The 

eral  theories  in  Sweden  is  to  cut  loose  from  number  of  Swiss  in  the  United  States  in  1885 

Norway,  and  thus  escape  from  the  contagion  of  was  188,702. 

Norwegian  radicalism.  Another  class  of  Swed-  Ummtnt, — Of  22,222,177  metric  quintals  of 
ish  Conservatives  are  so  imbittered  over  the  goods  imported  in  1884,  18,662,882  quintals 
success  of  the  Norwegians  in  the  constitutional  came  from  Germany,  5,948,271  from  France, 
conflict  that  they  would  not  shrink  from  an  1,895,687  from  Italy,  and  1,215,987  from  Atis- 
attempt  to  suppress  the  Norwegian  Constitu-  tria.  The  total  weight  of  the  exports  was 
tion  and  incorporate  Norway  in  the  Swedish  8,426,896  metric  quintals.  The  values  of  im- 
monarchy.  A  royal  decision  in  favor  of  a  ports  and  exports  in  1888  are  officially  esti- 
Common  Council  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  mated  as  foUow,  in  francs: 
was  published  May  15, 1885.  As  it  involves  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  law,  it  reooiree  the 
ratification  of  the  Norwegian  Stortning  and 
also  of  the  Swedish  Diet  The  Conservatives 
of  Sweden,  more  royalist  than  the  King,  have 
become  greatly  excited  over  the  concessions 
that  King  Oscar  is  inclined  to  make  to  the  Na- 
tionalists in  Norway,  particularly  the  agree- 
ment of  May  15,  and  openly  accuse  him  of  be-  CsanndcallMt. — ^The  length  of  railroads  in 
traying  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  father-  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  2,960 
land^ kilometres,  including  the  64  kilometres  of  the 

HWlTZULAini,  a  federal  republic  in  central  St.  Gothard  system. 

Europe.    The  legislative  ana    executive  au-  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  close  of 

thority  of  the  confederacy  is  vested  in  the  1884  was  6,874  kilometres,  of  wires  16,618 

State  Council,  composed  of  forty-four  mem-  kilometres.     The   number   of   dispatches  in 

hers,  chosen  by  the  twenty-two  cantons,  and  1884  was  2,942,767,  comprising  1,724,989  in- 

the  National  Council  or  iMationalrath,  chosen  temal,  885,429  international,  291,882  transit, 

by  direct  election  at  the  rate  of  one  member  and  90,467  official  telegrams, 

for  every   20,000   inhabitants.    Every   male  The  number  of  letters  forwarded  in  1884 

citizen  over  twenty  years  of  age  is  a  voter,  was,    including   postal-cards.    872068,978,    of 

Clergymen  are  not  eligible.    The  Chambers  which  27,902,782  were  foreign.    The  receipts 

united  form  the  Federal  Assembly.    The  ex-  of  the  post-office  were  15,884,151,  the  expenses 

ecutive  authority  is  delegated  to  the  Bundes-  14,202,284  fk>ancs. 

rath,  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  Hm  Amy.— The  military  law  of  1874  requires 

members,  chosen  for  three  years  by  the  Fed-  every  able-bodied  citizen  to  serve  twelve  yeara 

eral  Assembly.   The  President  and  Yioe-Presi-  in  the  Auszug  and  twelve  years  hi  the  Land* 


CLASSn  OP  ARnCLB. 

Impofte. 

M^P^ 

Food,  drink,  tobtooo 

$202,887,000 

84ft,M0,000 

tt5,688,000 

6,4»d,000 

$91,051,000 

BawmalerUls 

Maimflwtnrat. 

MlBoolkuMoni 

128,205,000 

576,801,000 

2,704.000 

ToUl 

nsmfiiVM 

$788,701,000 
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webr.    The  strength  of  the  Auszog  in  1885  The  AiardMs  la  Swttmlttii.— In  the  early 

was  114,928^  that  of  the  Landwehr  85,286  spring,  seyeral  persons  were  arrested  on  sns- 

men.    A  commission  of  superior  officers,  ap-  picion  of  being  engaged  in  a  dynamite  plot  to 

pointed  to  elaborate  a  scheme  of  frontier  de-  destroy  the  Federal  palace  in  Bern.    About 

fense.  in  1883  sabroitted  a  report  to  the  Mill-  forty  persons  in  Bern,  Zurich,  8t.  Gallen,  and 

tary  Department.    The  Bnndesrath  found  the  Geneva  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  Federal 

project  too  costly,  and  appropriated  only  500,-  Council.    In  a  few  weeks  they  were  discharged 

000  francs  for  fortification  works  in  1886.   The  without  trial,  and  it  was  said  that  the  plot  waa 

Swiss  militia  is  the  only  army  in  Europe  that  the  wotk  of  paid  agenU  provocaUun  of  the 

is  armed  throughout  with  repeating  rifles.  German  police.    The  Federal  Council  did  not 

FlaiacM. — ^The  revenue  in  1884  amounted  to  rest  in  its  efforts  to  rid  Switzerland  of  foreign 

47,605,079  francs,  of  which  21.486,578  were  revolutionists.    The  most  obnoxious  of  this 

derived  from  customs  and  15,884,151  from  the  class  were  the  agents  of  Johann  Most^s  '^Frei- 

post-offioe.    The  total  disbursements  were  46,-  heit"    The  spread  of  socialistic  ideas  among 

190,092  francs.    The  revenue  for  1885  was  Swiss  working-men  gave  the  propertied  cU^ses 

estimated  at  45,882,000  and  the  expenditure  at  a  special  reason  for  objecting  to  the  presence 

45,740,000  francs.     The  customs  duties  pro-  of  foreign  anarchists,  of  whom  there  were  e»- 

duoed  in  1885,  21,068,279  francs.    The  debt  of  timated  to  be  1,500  in  Switzerland.    After  tbe 

the  Confederation  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  amounted  Stellmacher  affair  eleven  persons  were  expelled 

to  85,510,842  francs,  and  the  productive  capi-  from  the  confederation.     In  June,  1885,  on 

tal  to  56,848,496  francs.  the  suggestion  of  the  Police  Department,  the 

In  the  budget  for  1886  the  revenue  is  esti-  Federal  Council  decreed  the  expulsion  of  twen- 

mated  at  57,804,000  francs,  and  the  expendi-  ty-one  anarchists.    In  September,  five  more 

tnre  at  57,774,000  francs.  were  expelled  for  afiSixing  incendiary  placards 

Hm  Teapanuice  QatillM. — ^The  plan  adopted  in  the  streets  of  Glarus  and  Lausanne, 

for  combating  the  growth  of  intemperance  in  Tie  Slafisa  Tnnrii--The  financial  arrange- 

Switzerland  was  to  impose  heavy  duties  on  ments  for  tunneling  the  Simplon  have  been 

the  importation  and  manufacture  of  spirituous  concluded.    The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  89,- 

liquors.    To  enable  the  central  Government  to  070,000  francs,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  seven 

carry  out  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  to  abol-  years.    The  sum  of  67,000,000  francs  is  to  be 

ish  the  inter-cantonid  tolls  and  impo:*ts  on  spir-  raised  on  8  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds,  gnaran- 

its,  for  which  a  constitutional  amendment  was  teed    by  the   Federal   Government  and  the 

requisite.    The  amendment  was  carried  by  the  cantons  of  western    Switzerland  ;    4,500,000 

popular  vote  on  Oct.  25.    The  cantons  were  francs  of  the  capital  are  contributed  by  the 

promised  a  share  in  the  new  duties  that  would  Federation,  and  4,000,000  by  western  Switz- 

considerably  augment   their   revenues.    The  erland. 

annual  consumption  of  spirituous  beverages  CaaAmce  tor  the  PrstocHM  tf  Uteniy  Pnpsrtj. 
in  Switzerland  is  estimated  to  be  200,000,000  — An  international  conference  for  drafting  an 
litres  of  wine,  of  which  97,000,000  litres  are  international  oopyri^t  convention  met  at  Bern 
imported,  above  200,000,000  litres  of  cider,  on  Sept.  7.  France,  England,  the  United  States, 
more  than  100,000,000  litres  of  beer,  and  Belgium,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  were  rep- 
27,000,000  litres  of  distilled  li(juor,  of  which  resented  by  their  accredited  diplomatic  agents ; 
20,000,000  litres  are  imported  m  the  form  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  by  special  dele- 
spirits  of  wine.  There  is,  besides,  a  large  con-  gates.  Federal  Councilor  Droz  presided.  There 
sumption  of  absinthe,  Kirschwasser,  brandy  were  delegates  also  from  the  Argentine  Repub- 
made  from  gentian,  and  cognac.  lie,  Paraguay,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica, 

Federal  L^^tlra*~A  treaty  concluded  by  and  Tunis.    The  project  for  a  treaty  provides 

Col.  Frey  with  the  State  Department  at  Wash-  that  the  states  forming  the  union  for  the  pro- 

ington  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  trade-  tection  of  authors'  and  artists^  rights  in  tneir 

marks  on  Feb.  14,  1885,  was  approved  by  the  works  shall  each  extend  to  the  citizens  of  tbe 

Federal  Council  in  March.    The  Federal  As-  other  states  the  same  rights  in  their  intellectual 

sembly,  in  the  session  that  began  Dec  7  and  productions  that  their  laws  give  to  their  own 

dosed  Dec.  24,  1885,  passed  thirty-five  acts,  citizens.    The  previous  publication  of  a  work 

but  the  most  important  bills  were  not  acted  does  not  debar  an  author  of  his  rights.    The 

upon.  duration  of  copyright  follows  the  law  of  the 

Hm  Chireh  QaotlM  la  IMm*— The  Clerical  country  where  the  work  is  first  published,  or, 

majority  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  can-  in  case  of  simultaneous  publication,  of  the 

ton  of  Ticino  approved  of  a  settlement  of  the  country  where  the  copyright  period  is  shortest 

long-standing  differences  between  the  civil  and  A  copyright  can  be  obtained  in  any  of  the 

clerical  authorities  that  entirely  accorded  with  states  composing  the  union  by  fulfilling  the 

Clericalist  views.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  apos-  conditions  and  formalities  required  of  its  own 

tolio  administrator  was  extended  to  various  citizens.    Publishers  can  copyright  the  works 

branches  of  cantonal  and  communid  adminis-  of  authors  belonging  to  states  ontaide  of  the 

tration  and  criminal  jurisprudence.    The  pro-  copyright  union.  The  author  ofa  literary  work, 

posals  became  law  by  act  of  the  Grand  Coun-  or  his  heirs  and  assigns,  enjoy  the  exclusive  right 

oil  of  the  canton.  of  translation  in  all  the  states  of  the  union  fbr  ten 
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yean  from  the  date  of  pnblication.    A  Bnreaa  tions.    Any  state  can  withdraw  opon  a  year's 

of  the  IntematioDal  Union  for  the  Protection  notice.    The  Swiss  Government  was  requested 

of  Literary  and  Art  Works  is  to  be  established  to  invite  the  several  governments  to  a  diplo- 

in  Bern.    The  convention  is  to  enter  into  force  matic  conference  for  the  conclusion  of  a  defini- 

three  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica-  tive  treaty  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

T 

TiSHANLL    See  page  66.  of  paMengen,  and  prevent  and  punish  certain  dis^crim- 

TENBTESSiaBi    filste  CeveiMMrtr— The  follow-  inationa  at  public  places  of  amu>»cmeut  and  reso^ 

Sng  were  the  State  officers  during  ti.e  year:  ai^^t^nJli^OoJlSS^lt^b^^^^ 

Governor,  William  B.  Bate,  Democrat ;  Secre-  Us  corporate  limita. 

tarj  of  State,  John  Allison ;  Treasurer  and  In-  Providing  that  notaries  public,  duly  and  lawAiUy 

surance  Commissioner,  J.  W.  Thomas ;  Comp-  oommiaeioned  by  the  proper  authorities  of  other  States 

troller,  P.  P.Kckar^;  AtU,rae,-Genc«d,  £  gS7rS:i"''d^^'o^.^''i*.;^^ho^^  tS 

J.  Lea ;  bupermtendent  of  rublio  instruction,  ^^e  depositionB  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of  this  State 

T.  H.  Paine ;    Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  upon  the  aame  terms  that  are  provided  for  the  tnking 

Statistics,  and  Mines,  A.  J.  McWhirter ;  Regis-  ol  depositions  by  other  officiAls  in  such  States, 

ter  of  Lands,  W.  8.  Winbourn.    Judiciary,  Su-  To  incorporate  an  mdependent  mUitia. 

preme  Court :  Oiiief-Justice,  James  W.  Deade-  A  registration  law  was  defeated  by  most  of 

rick ;  Associate  Justices,  WiUiam  F.  Cooper,  the  Republican  Senators  near  the  dose  of  the 

Thomas  J.  Freeman,  Peter  Turney,  and  Rob-  session  absenting  themsdves,  thus  breaking  a 

ert  McFarland.  quorum.    Their  objection  to  the  registration 

Ugislattfe  MhNM.— The  Legislature  met  on  bill  was  its  '*  partial  application  to  certain  lo- 

Jan.  5,  and  adjourned  about  the  middle  of  calitiee,  which  rendered  it  not  only  unjust  and 

April.    One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  bills  were  oppressive,  but  also  unconstitutional.^' 

gassed,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  The  bill  abolishing  the  Railroad  Commis- 

nportant:  sion  was  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto. 

To  enoounce  the  x«i8inf  of  blooded  stock.  A  resolution  was   passed    proposing  a  pro- 

To  amend  Uie  act  estabfishing  taxing  diatriots  of  the  hibitorj  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as 

first  class.  follows : 

To  establish  referee  court  for  Middle  Tennessee.  _      ,,            .,      ,o*a^iivt*v^ii« 

To  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  oiganisation  of  ^  i®  »^  ••  f  *?<«*  18  to  Article  XI  the  following: 

ooTDorations              re                a  "  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  aale,  or  sell  or  keep 

ippropriiJttog  $96,000  to  finish  the  East  Tennessee  ^O'^  "^f  »  a  bevenige,  any  mtoxiwiting  jjquors  what- 

Insane  Asyluni  ever,  including  ale.  wmc,  and  beer.    The  General 

To  take  private  property  for  internal  improvements.  Assembly  «J»sll  hy  kw  prescribe  regulation  tor  the 

To  nay  notd  notes  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  herein  contained,  and 

To  repeJa  the  Railroad  Commission.  ^^}7  •»>»"  P«> J»,?®  penalties  for  the  violsdon  of  the 

To  p(£^h  polygamy.  provisions  thereof." 

To  authorize  munioipal  corporations  to  issue  bonds.  On  May  16  the  Governor  issued  a  proclama- 

To  provide  for  the  descent  of  estates  of  illegitimate  tion  calling  the  Legislature  together  in  extra 

CoSfnuingliensofdecreesof  Chancery  Courts.  ^Z""  ?""  w^'l  ^^'    V'Ji  .following  were  the 

To  punish  the  kilUng  of  another's  stock.  pnnoipal  objects  speoified  m  the  call :  To  pro- 

To  prohibit  the  playing  of  bese-ball,  cricket,  or  any  vide  reTcnue ;  to  make  appropriations  for  cur- 

othcr  game  of  ball,  bat,  or  dub  on  the  Sabbath.  rent  expenses ;  to  make  efiTeotive  the  funding 

To  prohibH  the  sale  of  intoxicatinir  bitters  within  ^^^  ^^f  jgeS;  to  prevent  the  cattle-plague  from 

four  miles  of  institutions  of  learmng,  except  withm  in-  ^,^„  j;^„ .  \^  »I]iU4»:«*  ♦Va  &*«*/» .  ««S  ♦^  »«•. 

corporated  towns  and  cities.  spreading ;  to  redwtnct  tiie  Bute ;  and  to  pass 

To  enable  county  courts  to  build  bridges  over  a  registry  law.      Ine  extra  session  acgonmea 

streams  or  rivers.  about  the  middle  of  June.    Bills  were  passed 

To  incorporate  the  purchasers  of  the  property  and  on  most  of  the  topics  suggested  by  the  Gov- 

^e^s^d^'und'er  m^rtS^^"*  ^""^^  ""^  «™^'-    '^^^  registration  bill  again  failed— this 

To  change  the  linebSween  the  counties  of  Over-  *i™«  ^J  ^^  Republican  members  of  the  House 

ton  and  Clay  ;  also  between  Overton  and  IMckett.  breaking  a  quorum. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  Talaiitsa  aid  TiTitliai    Thfi  following  state- 
on  ^e  pwrt  of  this  State  to  act  with  commissioners  ^ent  exhibits  the  assessment  of  property  in 
on  the  part  of  North  Carolma^  for  the  purpose  of  as-  ioqa  .                                                      r     r      ¥ 
certainin^  the  true  boundarv-lme  between  said  States.  ****'*  • 
To  fix  the  time  when  ta.xes  as.*<ewed  for  the  support    f^ )»  •»» «»  SSfJ^"***^ •5'S5'S52 

catchflsh  bymeans  of  any  trap,  box,  basket,  or  bait     Town  lots  hi  East  Tsdimssm $12,0«mu 

net,  Any  of  whose  meshes  or  openings  are  not  l6:>s     Town  lots  in  Middle  Tennessee 88,8ft9,704 

than  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  in  any  stream    Tewn  lots  la  West  Tennessee. 19,067,911 

in  this  State  aa  liir  as  naviirable.  6MM,08e 

To  extend  the  atatute  of  limitation  on  realty,  and  to  2J«  }^}^  ^  SllftT'T*^  "  *  *  ?J2?ISS 

quiet  titlj«  to  Unyeanifronjth^^^^^  SSS^lSS^riiiSSr!::  ^^S 

To  perfect  the  mechamo  lien  law,  and  to  secure  to  flS,flSl,984 

the  mechanic  his  just  reward.  L^ 

To  protect  the  public,  define  the  rights  of  csiriers  TotsI  taiaUs  propertj $ns.844,l84 
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The  total  amonnt  of  revenue  ooUected  from  have   100   eggs.     To   diBtiDgnish   the   ^*fiill 

the  counties  in  1888  was  $786,829.88 ;  in  1884,  counts  '*  the  dealers  use  a  litUe  notched  stick, 

$1,029,990.80.      In    1884   the    privilege  •  tax  with  which  they  measure  the  under  shell.    Cn- 

amounted  to  $8S4,8T0.04 — ^East  Tennessee  re-  less  the  shell  overlaps  the  end  of  the  stick,  the 

turning  $67,006.06 ;  Middle  Tennessee,  $145,-  terrapin  does  not  pass  inspection.    The  second 

681.01 ;  West  Tennessee,  $122,182.97.   In  1885  class  are  about  five  inches  in  length,  are  called 

the  privilege-tax  was  $841,848.71 ;  net  amount,  **  heifers,^*  and  command  a  price  of  from  $8 

$206,889.55.  to  $8  a  dozen.     The  smallest  of  all  are  the 

IreB-Farvaeei.  —  There  are  in  Tennessee  9  males  or  **  bulls, ^'  measuring  only  four  and  a 

charcoal  furnaces,  2  of  which  are  in  blast  with  half  inches  on  the  under  shell,  and  are  distin- 

a  capacity  of  490  tons  a  week,  and  7  out  of  guished  from  young  terrapin  by  a  slight  groove, 

blast  with  a  capacity  of  569  tons  a  week,  which  extendis  lengthwise  on  the  under  shell. 

There  are  also  8  coke-furnaces  —6  in  blast  with  These  are  only  edible  when  used  in  soups,  and 

a  weekly  capacity  of  2,620  tons,  and  2  out  of  bring  about  $8  a  dozen.    The  terrapins  that 

blast  with  a  capacity  of  980  tons  a  week.  reach  our  markets  are  either  freshly  caught  or 

PiMuiitBt — The  crop  in  Tennessee  in  1884  far  are  from  the  pens  where  they  have  been  re- 
exceeded  all  expectations.  The  following  table  tained.  The  former  are  the  most  delicious, 
exhibits  the  movement  of  the  crop  to  Sept.  80,  They  are  found  during  the  winter  hibernating 
1885 :                                                          g^^  in  the  mud,  and  are  then  very  fat  and  juicy. 

Oindniutt  receipts. 168,731  At  the  approach  of  cool  Weather  the  terrapins 

Sent  to  Norfolk  direct 18,000  leave  the  deep  channels  of  the  bays  and  creeks, 

Y^t^toT^^^Jl"**.* ;*'.'.*.■.■/.*/.*■.'. :*.'.*.*.'.::'/.'.'.'/.'.■     SloS  ^^  ^^'■y  themselves  in  the  muddy  shore  banks. 

A  favorite  bedding-place  is  on  a  shelving  point 

-Toulbem^. ijflolooo  **  *^®  intersection  of  a  narrow  drain  with 

^^      °*      some  wide  creek.    They  bury  themselves  from 

TEKEAPCf  -  CDLIUSEi     The  species  of  the  six  inches  to  five  feet  below  the  surface.    Al- 

family  Emydoida  most  highly  prized  as  an  arti-  though  hidden  from  view,  they  leave  signs  that 

cle  of  food  is  commonly  known  as  the  diamond-  lead  to  their  detection.    At  several  localities 

back  terrapin  {Afalacoelemmyi  palustris).    Its  where  terrapins  are  numerous,  persons  make  a 

upper  ^ell  is  oval,  and  is  covered  with  many  living  by  capturing  them.     At  low  tide  the 

plates,  which  are  deeply  impressed  with  numer-  terrapin-hunter  searches  the  marshes  with  a 

ous  lines,  giving  a  rough  and  uneven  appear-  spear-shaped  stick  to  probe  the  likely  places, 

anoe.    They  are  of  a  dull,  ash-brown  color,  Either  an  indentation  on  the  surface  of  the 

sometimes  approaching  black,  unequal  in  size,  mud  or  a  tiny  air-hule  gives  him  the  clew, 

and  varying  in  shape,  some  being  six-sided,  a  Four  or  five  terrapins  are  generally  found  in  one 

few  oblong,  while  others  are  triangular.    The  bed,  of  which  two  or  three  are  females.    The 

under  shell  is  smooth,  and  varies  in  color  from  labor  incidental  to  terrapin-hunting  is  very 

reddish  orange  to  pale  yellow.    The  neck  is  great,  and  the  most  expert  hunter  is  lucky  to 

short  and  thick,  and  the  head  and  limbs  are  average  two  ^^  full  counts  "  a  day  during  the 

of  a  dark  brownish  color,  covered  with  black  early  season.  During  the  cold  weather  terrapins 

spots.  These  terrapins  have  a  range  from  Mas-  never  attempt  to  bite,  although  they  are  restless 

sachusetts  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  found  when  confined  where  the  temperature  is  warm, 

in  all  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  Atlantic  If  it  is  too  hot,  they  die.    On  the  other  hand, 

coast.    But  those  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  if  properly  packed  in  a  barrel  with  sea-grass  in 

are  much  coarser  in  shell  and  meat,  possessing  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  they  will 

a  somewhat  larger  head,  those  of  Texas  being  hibernate  until  warm  weather,  and  under  these 

particularly  gross.  The  farther  north  the  habi-  conditions  they  lose  nothing  in  weight.    The 

tat  of  the  salt-water  terrapin,  the  more  delicate  penned  terrapins  are  netted  in  seines  in  the 

and  highly  flavored  is  its  flesh.    Instances  have  large  channels  during  the  summer,  and  are  then 

beenknownof^*  diamond-backs"  being  caught  wary  and  vicious.    Being  deprived  of  their 

at  Hell  Gate,  East  river,  N.  Y.    At  Shrewsbury  natural  food,  penned  terrapins  become  tough 

and  at  other  places  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  and  lose  their  high  fiavor.    The  pens  are  con- 

they  were  abundant  in  the  winter  of  1885-^86.  structed  on  the  shores,  that  the  water  may 

The  dealers  have  divided  the  *^  diamond-back  "  flood  them  at  every  incoming  tide.    It  was 

into  three  classes,  based  on  the  difference  in  found  that  terrapins  bred  whue  thus  penned, 

size  and  sex.    The  largest  are  the  females,  and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  artificial  culture, 

which  are  called  "  cows,"  the  length  of  whose  It  was  first  attempted  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  an 

under  shell  is  six  inches  or  more.    The  largest  immense  pen  was  built    The  females  bedded 

cow  ever  found  measured  nine  and  a  half  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  in  the 

inches  in  length.    As  a  rule,  only  ^'  fall-count "  early  spring  laid  their  eggs,  from  25  to  100. 

terrapms — ^that  is,  terrapins  of  not  less  than  six  In  two  or  three  months  the  eggs  were  found 

inches  in  length — contain  eggs.    These  eggs  to  hatch  out  and  the  pen  was  filled  with  young 

are  the  tidbits  of  the  epicure,  and  for  this  rea-  terrapins.    The  success  of  this  undertaking  in- 

son  the  price  of  cows  varies  from  $15  to  $50  duced  others  to  attempt  the  raising  of  terra- 

a  dozen ;  extra  large  cows,  when  scarce,  bring-  pins,  and  pens  were  constructed  at  points  on 

ing  $60  a  dozen.    Frequently  a  large  cow  will  Oheaapeake  Bay,  Shrewsbury  riv«r.  Long  Isi- 
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and,  and  other  places.    As  yet  no  marketable  The  Oovemor,  after  the  adjournment,  failed 

results  have  been  achieved,  on  account  of  the  to  approve  the  land  bill, 

length  of  time  it  takes  the  terrapin  to  reach  A  prohibitory  amendment  passed  thd  House, 

maturity.    A  female  must  be  about  ten  years  but  failed  in  the  Senate.    Several  new  coun- 

old  before  she  will  lay.    In  confinement  the  ties  were  created. 

terrapin  eats  crabs,  fl^,  mussels,  oysters,  and  Flaannst — The  total  State  ad-valorem  tax  in 

grass.   The  crab-diet  seems  to  agree  with  them :  1884    was   $1,029,121.10;    total    school  tax, 

but  it  is  probable  that  fish  is  not  their  food  $785,165.89 ;  State  revenue  poll,  $157,880.16 ; 

when  in  a  wild  state,  because  those  that  have  school  poU,  $816,664.86 ;  grand  total,  $2,287,- 

fe<l  on  it  became  disagreeably  fishy  in  flavor.  771.49.    Add  to  $588,060,917,  the  total  value 

Some  time  ago  they  were  found  to  thrive  well  of  the  taxable  property,  $15,000,000  as  the 

on  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  water-melon   rinds,  approximate  total  of  assessments  for  1884  on 

The  penned  terrapin  can  be  distinguished  from  lands  in  unorganized  counties  owned  by  non- 

the  freshly  caught  one  by  the  scraped  and  residents,  and  the  total  value  of  property  for 

roughened  appearance  of  the  central  portion  1884  is  $608,060,917. 

of  the  under  shell,  and  the  small  callous  spots,  fiilrcfliib — During  the  commercial  year  end- 
made  by  rubbing,  on  the  hind  legs.  The  an-  ing  Aug.  81,  1885,  the  great  falling  ofiT  in  the 
nual  catch  of  terrapins  is  not  la>ge,  although  cotton-crop  had  a  tendency  to  restrict  trade, 
they  are  not  found  to  be  diminishing  in  num-  It  was  only  near  its  close  that  the  magnificent 
ber.  The  largest  quantity  of  choice  terra-  com  and  small-grain  crops  harvested,  and  ihe 
pins  comes  from  Ohesapeake  Bay.  They  are  promising  outlook  for  cotton,  produced  a  no- 
mostly  consumed  in  the  four  terrapin-eatinff  ticeable  revival. 

cities — ^New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  The  following  is  the  annual  cotton  statement, 

Washington.    Many  restaurants  in  these  places  Aug.  81,  1885 : 

palm  off  the  red-legged  terrapin  for  the  gen  nune  B">^ 

"diamond-back."  SS!l5!*^?!?*®'**^ ^^onS 

TEXis.  State  fiwnmwit.— The  following  fl^SSSortt^r:::::;:;;:::::. :;.:::: ;::::::  i^'mo 

were  the  State  ofiScers  during  the  year:  Gov-  Export* to m«x1oo. -J***I5 

ernor,  John  Ireland,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-  f^SJtoMSiJ'aty:;;:;:::::  •::::^ 

Governor,  Barnett  Gibbs ;  Secretary  of  State,  Exporu  to  other  United  stlitM  portai e^^s 

J.  W.Baines;  Treasurer.  Frank  R.  Lubbock;  gSSStotatSSSr^MJ'Mir" ^'"s 

Comptroller,  W.  J.  Swain :  Attorney-General,    SS^tbie daj f ....*."!.'!.'.'.".'.'.'.*!!.' .'    «,846 

John  D.  Templeton ;  Land  Oommissioner,  W.  ■,^-,, 

0.  Walsh:  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruc-  DedSf^ ^ 

tion,  B.  M.  Baker ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  JUottpu  from  New  orieenft MS4 

^^^  'S^ ^^' ^\ T   Brewrter  .uo-  ^^ ^Z ^S^^^iHiui^tiiii:  "-"i? 

oeeded  by  U.  P.  Bee;  State  Engineer,  James  stock thti day ketTe*. %sa» 

H.   Britton.    Supreme  Court:  Chief -Justice,  ^W8 

Asa  H.  Willie;  Associate  Justices,  John  W.  NetMoeipiitiiiifeMoiL 46)H4ca 

Stayton  and  S.  Robertson. 

UgMattre  flforisa     Tim  Legislature  met  on  On  Nov.  18  occurred  the  most  extensive 

Jan.  18,  and  adjourned  on  March  80.    Of  the  conflagration  that  has  ever  visited  the  city, 

work  of  the  session  a  local  reviewer  says:  The  flames  swept  almost  from  bay  to  gulf 

across  the  island,  destroying  some  of  the  most 

A  great  many  amendments  to  the  penal  laws  that  elesant  residences  of  Galveston,  and  reducing 
have  long  been  demanded  by  the  people  have  passed,  a^  ZLh^  a  nnrtinn  of  th«  cAtv  in  tfirritonAl  arcA 
What  the  Legislature  has  ftUed  tbdo  that  is  Seeded  ^  *®r^  *  P^^'°°  n  1 .  J?  ^        i  T^     i  I 
amounts  tolttle.    Legislation  to  protect  the  com-  about  100  acres,  all  thickly  populated  and  em- 
merce  of  the  State  aj^inst  the  nulroads  di^oriminat-  bracing  about  forty  squares.    The  fire  was  con- 
ing against  Texas  cities  was  oertuinly  needed.    The  fined  to  the  residence  portion  of  the  city,  com- 
finance  measures  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  p^^g^^  almost  entirely  of  fi-ame  buildings.    The 
last  Legislature's.    Taxes  are  mcreased  to  meet  all  re-  T   ^  „,„„  ^„*;.««*^wi  «*  »K/^.,«  *i  Ai\Ck  Ann 
quirenTents,  and  the  appropriations  are  not  excessive  ^^^  ^a»  estimated  at  about  $1,400,000. 
or  extrevaf!ant.  Notwithstandmg  the  fact  that  the  cotton- 

The  land  bill  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  passed,  crop  of  the  State  was  over  400,000  bales  less 

It  will  encourage  actual  scttlere  to  occupy  the  school  fu  l888-'84  than  it  was  in  1882-'88,  the  total 

l«ids,  and  such  l*nds  m  are  fit  only  for  pasturage  will  ^      ^  produce  exported  very  nearly  reached 

be  leased  m  all  probability.     It  is  a  straight-out  lease  I^/wT^^VvrtiT  tu.     *       ur^^i«^    #-^«,  *i  « 

law  at  the  fixed  rate  of  five  cents  an  acreTand  sales  to  $100,000,000.  The  year  before  values  from  the 

actual  settlere  at  $2— in  both  cases  to  include  dry  and  same  sources  reached  the  total  of  $119,906,- 

watered  lands.     Sales  limited  to  one  section,  and  265. 

leases  unlimited  and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  TOOMM,  ROBEBT,  an  American  politician, 

^^;  increased  penalties  for  gambling  and  carrying  ^^  ^l^^**]''?^!?"'  S?*'  i"^^ }'  1810;  died 

concealed  weapons  are  expe^  to  worlt  well  in  small  there,  Dec.  16, 1885.     His  education  was  begun 

towns  and  cities.  in  the  University  of  Oeorgia,  but  before  com- 

The  Governor  vetoed  the  road  bill,  which  would  pleting  the  course  he  went  to  Union  College, 

have  probablybeen  ▼e'YJ^nPpP^  *i.   w-  w^  u  N.  T.,  where  he  was  gradnated  in  1828.    The 

No  one  expects  any  oeneflt  ftcm  the  baoket^hop  t  :.     ♦.  """'^  "^     71^  a  jt     i  «:    ^ ^  *♦  *\.^ 

bttl  in  its  piJsent  fom,  as  it  is  oonddered  by  good  following  year  he  attended  a  law  course  at  the 

lawyers  unconstitutional.  University  of  Virginia,  and  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar  in  1880,  before  he  was  of  age,  by  a 
special  ^t  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia.  He 
entered  apon  practice  in  his  native  town,  and 
soon  afterwara  married  Miss  Dubois,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached  all  his  life,  and  who 
died  two  or  three  years  ago.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Toombs  was  very  successful,  and  accumulated 
considerable  wealth  in  a  few  years.  In  1886  he 
served  as  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Greek  Indians  of  Ala* 
bama.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  and  soon  took  a  prominent 

Eosition  in  State  politics.  He  remained  in  the 
egislature  nntil  1844,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  district  in  Congress.  He  served 
eight  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1858  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  As 
Senator,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects,  Mr. 
Toombs  was  intensely  Southern.  He  believed 
in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and 
in  the  necessity  to  the  South  both  to  maintain 
and  extend  slavery  in  the  United  States.  He 
made  no  concealment  of  his  views  as  to  seces- 
sion, in  case  the  United  States  Government 
undertook  to  enforce  its  authority  against  the 
will  of  a  State ;  and,  after  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  he  advocated  secession  with  all 
the  bitterness  and  force  of  his  fiery  nature, 
making  several  violent  speeches  in  Georgia,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  North  would  no 
longer  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South,  and  that  secession  was  the  only  remedy. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  urged  Georgia  to  re- 
main in  the  Union ;  but  Mr.  Toombs  urged  it 
to  go  out,  and,  mainly  owing  to  his  activity 
and  energy,  when  the  State  Convention  met, 
the  resolution  to  secede  was  adopted  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expelled  him  from  his  seat  in  that  body, 
March  14,  1861.  When  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment went  into  operation,  Mr.  Toombs  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State ;  but  he  preferred 
to  join  the  army  in  the  field,  where,  however, 
he  was  not  especially  successful.  After  the 
war,  he  escaped  arrest  and  went  to  Europe, 
and  while  in  England  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  law.  He  returned  to  his  home  in 
Georgia  in  1867 ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  debarred  from  all 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  He  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $500,000  or  more. 

TUEKET)  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  government  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  founded  on  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Multeka.  A  constitution, 
introducing  the  representative  principle,  was 
proclaimed  in  1876,  but  has  not  been  carried 
mto  effect.  The  reigning  Sultan  is  Abdul- 
Hamid  II,  born  Sept.  22,  1842,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Murad— deposed  Aug.  81,  1876. 
The  executive  and  legislative  authority  is  ex- 
ercised under  the  Sultan  by  the  Grand  Vizier 
in  temporal  matters,  and  by  the  Sheik-u1-Is- 
lam,  wno  is  the  head  of  the  Ulema,  or  sacred 
council,  in  religious  matters.    The  departments 


of  state  are  directed  by  a  Council  of  MinisterSi 
presided  over  by  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Cab- 
inet was  reconstructed  in  September  after  the 
Roumelian  revolution.  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  members :  Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil  Pa- 
sha; President  of  the  State  Council,  Aarifi 
Pasha ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Said  Pa- 
sha; Minister  of  War  and  Grand  Master  ot 
Artillery,  Ali  Saib  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Marine, 
Hassan  Pasha;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Munir 
Pasha;  Minister  of  Justice,  Server  Pasha: 
Minister  of  Finance,  Agop  Pasha;  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Hakki  Pasha ;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  Munif  Pasha;  In- 
tendant  of  Evkafs,  Zihmi  Effendi ;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Zahdi  Effendi.  The  Minister 
of  Marine  is  the  same  as  in  the  late  Cabinet ; 
Ali  Saib  Pasha,  who  was  Grand  Master  of  Ar- 
tillery, replaced  Ghazi  Osroan  Pasha  as  Minis- 
ter of  War ;  Munir  Pasha  was  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Said  Pasha  was  taken 
from  his  post  of  ambassador  at  Berlin,  Essad 
Pasha,  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  being  trans- 
ferred to  that  capital,  and  Adhem  Pasha,  the 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  sent  to  Paris. 
The  Sheik-ul-Islam  is  Ahmed  Essad  Effendi 
Kiamil  Pasha,  the  new  Grand.  Vizier,  was  pre- 
viously Minister  of  the  Evkafs.  He  was  bom 
in  Cyprus,  and  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  English  while  with  an  Englishman  in  Cairo 
for  several  years.  The  dismissal  of  Said  Pasha 
is  said  to  have  been  primarily  due  to  the  enmi- 
ties he  had  excited  by  detaching  the  financial 
agents  in  the  provinces  from  their  subservi- 
ence to  the  governors  -  general  and  making 
them  directiy  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Ana  uA  Pwpnlatltib— The  area  and  population 
of  the  immediate  possessions  and  tributary 
states  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are,  according  to 
the  most  recent  returns  and  estimates,  as  fol- 
low: 


FOSSESSIOZrS. 

Bqwn 

PopalallaB. 

Immediate  posaeuions  in  Europe. .. 

AntoDomoas  province  of  Eastern 

Ronmella 

165,488 

89,900 
68,9TB 
61,065 

4,500,000 
815^6 

BalfTuia,  tributary  state 

2.007.919 

Bosnia  and  Henc«ovina. 

1.886,0$)1 

8aD<yak  of  NoTi-Bazsr 

168,000 

Total  European  poeseMlons 

826^75 

8.827,956 

Immediate  poeaessions  in  Asia. 

Samoa,  trlbntaiy  prlndpoilty 

1,890,000 
469 

16.188,000 
40,518 

Total  Asiatic  pessesslons 

1,890,468 

16,178,518 

Vilayet  of  Tripoli 

1,088,000 
1,0S1,854 

1,000.000 

Effypt.  a  protectorate 

6,$!  7365 

Total  African  poasessions 

2,054,854 

7,817,265 

Ottoman  Empire 

4,271,197 

82.818.784 

The  population  of  Oonstantinople,  the  capi- 
tal, in  1885,  was  878,666.  The  next  most  popu- 
lous cities  are  Smyrna  and  Damascus,  in  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  with  about  160,000  each. 

CoBMerce.— The  total  imports  of  1884~'65 
were  valued  at  1,976,784,000,  the  exports  at 
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1,289,020,000  piasters,  as  compared  with  2,-  =  $4.88).    Other  receipts  gnaranteed  hj  the 

010.248,000  and  1,096,449,000  piasters  respect-  Porte  for  the  service  of  the  refunded  deht  are 

ively  in  1888-^84  (I  piaster  =  4*8  cents).    Of  the  subvention  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  fixed  at 

the  imports,  44  per  cent,  came  from  Great  245,000  ponnds-^a  sum  eqaivalent  to  the  Oy- 

Britain,  20  per  cent,  from  Austria,  14  per  cent  prns  surplus  of  180,000  pounds  a  year,  the 

from  France,  and  6  per  cent,  from  Kussia ;  equivalent  of  the  Bulgarian  tribute  of  100,000 

Italy,  Persia,  Greece,  Rnumania,  and  the  United  pounds,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  revenue  of 

States  coming  next  in  the  order  of  importance.  Tumbeki  of  50,000  pounds  a  year.   Other  loans 

Of  the  exports,  87  per  cent,  went  to  France  were  already  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute 

and  86  per  cent  to  Great  Britain,  Egypt  tak-  of  765,000  pounds  previous  to  the  recent  ar- 

ing  5  per  cent,  and  Russia  and  Greece  a  little  rangement 

over  8  per  cent  each.  The  imports  from  the  The  Armj, — ^The  Turki»h  army  has  been  par- 
United  States  amounted  to  28,948,000  piasters ;  tially  reorganized  on  the  plan  adopted  in  1880. 
the  exports  to  the  United  States,  11,892,000  The  nieanLor  regular  army,  is  completely  or- 
piasters.  ganized.    The  first  ban  of  the  redif  lacks  the 

The  navigation  returns  at  the  port  of  Con-  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery,  while 

stantinople  show  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,-  the  troops  of  the  second  ban  exist  only  on  pa- 

202,956,  those  of  Smyrna  1,071,718,  those  of  per.    Every  Mohammedan  is  liable  to  serve  in 

Sidonica  881,828.    The  merchant  marine,  in  the  regular  army,  except  sole  supporters  of 

1879,  numbered  220  sailing-ships,  of  84,500  families;  but  exemption  can  be  purchased  for 

tons,  and  11  steamers,  of  8,850  tons,  engaged  about  $250.    Christians  pay  an  exemption- tax. 

in  ocean  commerce.  The  country  is  divided  into  seven  military  dis- 

CMUiolcallaMi — ^The  total  length  of  railroads  tricts  with  headquarters  respectively  at  Con- 
open  to  traffic  in  European  Turkey  ia  1,432  stantinople,  Adrianople,  Monastir,  Erzingian, 
kilometres;  in  Asia  Minor,  555  kilometres.  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Sanaa.    Each  district 

The  number  of  letters  carried  in  the  mails  furnishes  an  ai*my  corps  to  the  nieam  and  one  to 

during  1882  was  8,003,000  in  European  Turkey,  each  ban  of  the  red\f,  except  the  Yemen  dis- 

The  length  of  tel^aph  lines  was  23,888  trict,  with  headquarters  at  Sanaa,  which  fur- 
kilometres  ;  of  wires,  41,688  kilometres — all  nishes  only  a  corps  in  the  ntfom  for  local  serv- 
belonging  to  the  Government  The  number  ice.  On  Jan;  1, 1885,  the  Turkish  army  com- 
of  paid  internal  dispatches  was  188,212;  of  prised  264  battalions  of  infantry.  189  squadrons 
international,  187,168 ;  the  receipts  were  $85,-  of  cavalry,  140  field  batteries,  8  battalions  of  for- 
499 ;  the  operating  expenses,  $96,244.  tress  artillery,  19  battalions  of  engineers,  5  bat- 

FbuuicM. — The  financial  accounts  of  the  Turk-  talions  of  train,  8  battalions  of  firemen,  1 1  bat- 
ish  Empire  invariably  show  a  large  deficit ;  yet,  talions  of  laborers,  and  one  company  of  teleg- 
by  withholding  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sal-  raphists.  Its  total  strength  was  158,959  men, 
aries  of  functionaries  and  military  officers,  the  including  about  9,900  officers,  with  28,025 
Government  has  managed  to  ayoid  actual  bank-  horses  and  8,202  pieces  of  artillery.  The  redi;^ 
ruptoy.  The  total  revenue  for  1888-^84  is  es-  troops  already  organized  at  the  beginning  of 
timated  at  16,818,006  Turkish  pounds— about  1885  would  raise  the  efifective  force  to  about 
$71,451,000.  The  approximate  amount  of  the  810,000  men,  and  a  call  of  the  miwto^/Ke,  or 
expenditures,  apart  from  the  service  of  the  final  levy,  was  estimated,  to  ^ve  120,000  more 
debts,  is  estimated  at  12,086,011  Turkish  men  trained  to  arms.  The  mvestigation  car- 
pounds.  The  new  loan  of  28,000,000  francs  ried  out  by  the  War  Department  at  the  time  of 
at  7  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  Baron  Hirsch  the  partial  mobilization  in  the  autumn  showed 
in  December,  1885,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  that  Turkey  possessed  450,000  effective  troop& 
mobilization.  A  new  contract  in  regard  to  the  and  in  case  of  need  could  place  in  the  field 
trunk  railroads  was  made  in  order  to  obtain  probably  800,000  more, 
the  loan.  The  company  is  to  pay  the  Govern-  llie  Wavy.— In  1885  the  Turkish  Government 
ment,  as  rent  for  the  railroads,  45  per  cent,  of  had  15  large  ironclads  and  46  unarmored  moni- 
the  excess  of  the  gross  receipts  per  kilometre  tors  and  gun-boats  and  other  vessels.  There 
per  annum,  and  in  all  cases  at  least  1,500  francs  were  three  sea-going  frigates,  the  largest  having 
per  kilometre.  This  assures  to  the  Govern*  12-inch  armor  at  the  water-line  and  carrying 
ment  an  income  of  at  least  2.000,000  a  year,  twelve  18-ton,  and  three  6i-ton  guns,  the  two 
The  interest  on  the  new  loan  is  secured  on  this  others  having  10-  and  8-inch  plates  respective- 
revenue,  ly.    Next  come  4  sea-going  corvettes,  and  then 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  the  8  corvettes  for  coast-defense.  The  navy  con- 
Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  makes  tained  8  torpedo-boats.  The  penonnel  com- 
the  total  capital  amount  in  1885  to  £92,225,827  prised  927  officers,  80,000  sailors,  and  9,468  ma- 
sterling,  of  which  £82,846,767  represent  the  rines. 

converted  debt,  £6,670,447  the  registered  debt,  War  PrepantlMfl.— The  Turkish  Gk>vemment 

and  £8,808,618  other  obligations.     The  re-  continued  the  mobilization  begun  after  the 

ceipts  from    the   hypothecated   revenues  in  Koumelian  revolution  of  Sept.  18  (see  Buloa- 

1884-^85  were  225,986,819  piasters;   the  ex-  ria)  until  the  end  of  the  year.    At  the  end  of 

penses  of  administration,  25,167,591 ;  leaving  October  it  had  on  the  northern  frontier  a  force  of 

a  net  sum  of  1,984,616  pounds  Turkish  (£1  T.  40,000  men  and  54  guns  around  Adrianople;  in 
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the  center,  from  Stramitza  to  Ueskab,  48,000  nica,  and  the  redifs  were  ealled  out  to  d^eod 
men  with  90  guns;  and  in  the  west,  inthevicinitj  the  town  of  Tirana  from  his  band  of  700  men. 
ofPrishtina,  15,000  men  and  90  gans.  The  troops  The  Turkish  garrisons  in  Albania  were  aug- 
gaarding  the  Greek  frontier  were  strengthened  mented,  and  energetio  action  was  taken  by 
with  redif$  from  Asia  till  they  numbered  22,-  Veissel  Pasha  to  crush  the  revolt.  A  lai^ 
000  men  with  86  guns.  The  mwtal^fiz  in  Alba-  number  of  Arnauts  were  killed  in  encounters 
nia  and  Macedonia  were  called  oat,  and  60,000  with  the  Turkish  troops,  and  several  al  their 
Martini-Henry  rifles  were  distributed  among  leaders  were  oapturea  and  hanged.  In  the 
them.  The  Government  had  in  the  summer  north  a  league  was  formed  to  resist  all  attempts 
bought  of  Krupp  7  very  heavy  guns  for  the  at  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
deteose  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  22  The  disturbances  continued  until  the  outbreak 
large  fortress-  guns,  and  400  field-pieces  and  of  the  Roumelian  revolution.  Then  the  Mo- 
mountain  -  cannon.  There  were  now  deliv-  hammedan  Albanians,  who  were  chiefly  con- 
ered  150  field-guns.  The  mobilization  of  the  oemed  in  the  insurrectionary  p/oceedinga, 
army  on  so  large  a  scale  was  undertaken  in  or-  showed  a  desire  to  fight  for  the  Sultan  against 
der  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities,  and  for  a  common  foe.  In  a  conference  between 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  Europe  that  Yeissel  Pasha  and  the  rebel  chiefs  a  truce  was 
the  military  power  of  Turkey  was  as  formida-  arranged.  In  October  the  Turkish  commander 
ble  as  ever.  reported  that  he  was  able  to  spare  a  large  part 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  the  Fifth  or  of  his  force,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion 

Syrian  Array  Oorps  was  ordered  to  be  mobilized  of  the  late  rebels  were  desirous  of  joining  the 

to  garrison  the  capital.    The  soldiers  already  Turkish  standard  in  order  to  fight  against  the 

under  arms  were  called  away  from  their  homes  Balgarians. 

when  it  was  harvest-time  in  Asia  Minor,  where  lie  CtudhroMe  •f  AHtendanb — On  Nov.  6  the 

the  impoverishment  resulting  from  the  Russian  representatives  of  the  great  powers  met  at 

War  was  just  beginning  to  give  place  to  re-  Pera  to  consider  the  Bulgarian  question.   Bus- 

newed  prosperity ;  andf  they  suflfered  priva-  sia  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  conference,  but 

tions  and  exposure  in  the  inclement  season  as  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  powers  to  agree  to 

severe  as  they  would  have  to  endure  in  actual  the  bases  proposed  by  her.    The  Czar's  Gov- 

war.    The  officers  and  soldiers  complained  bit-  emment  was  desirous  of  either  undoing  the 

terly  that  they  were  not  sent  against  the  Bui-  revolution,   or   accepting    the    accomplished 

garians.  fact,  but  deposing  Prince  Alexander.    Ger- 

Cf«tu  TrwiUes.— On  May  16, 1885,  Photiades  many  and  Austria  wished  to  act  in  concert 

Pasha,  Governor- General  of  Crete,  resigned  in  with  Russia  in  order  to  preserve  the  three  em- 

consequence  of  a  vote  in  the  Assembly  in  which  perors'  league,  but  England,  and  to  a  certain 

the  Mussulmans  and  the  majority  of  the  Chris-  extent  France,  would  not  enter  the  conference 

tian  deputies  joined  in  demanding  his  resig-  on  these  conditions.    Finally,  accord  was  e»- 

nation.     He  was  requested  to  remain  until  his  tablished  on  the  bases  of  the  formal  restoration 

successor  arrived ;  and  the  delay  in  selecting  a  of  the  status  quo^  a  personal  union  of  Bulgaria 

man  for  the  post  caused  dissatisfaction  among  and  Eastern  Roumelia  under  Prince  Alexan- 

the  Cretans ;  and  when  the  Sultan  finally  chose  der,  a  common  code  of  laws  for  the  two  states, 

Savas  Pasha,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  to  be  framed  by  a  European  commission,  but 

fairs,  they  were  displeased.     He  nevertheless  separate  military  budgets,  the  preservation  of 

entered  upon  his  functions  in  the  beginning  of  the  Roumelian  militia  organization,  and  the 

June,  and,  after  aome  disturbance,  was  accept-  interdiction  of  the  Bulgarian  military  forces 

ed  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  on  his  signing  a  from  entering  Eastern  Roumelia.    Lord  Salis- 

declaration  that  he  would  govern  strictly  in  bury,  while  accepting  the  status  quo  ante  as 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  organic  the  point  of  departure,  entered  iJie  conference 

statute.  with  a  reservation  as  to  the  method  of  carry- 

DlstnrbaiMB  la  Altaaia. — ^The  insurrection  in  ing  out  the  decisions  of  the  conference,  such 
Albania  was  renewed  in  March.  Two  agita-  as  by  the  dispatch  of  Turkish  troops  to  Rou- 
ters of  the  tribe  of  the  Lynmese,  who  aot^  as  melia,  and  stipulated  that  the  deliberations 
spokesmen  for  the  Mussulman  population,  were  should  be  restricted  to  the  Bulgarian  question, 
arrested  and  taken  to  Prisrend  by  the  Turkish  In  the  third  sitting,  held  Nov.  9,  all  the 
soldiery.  Their  whole  tribe  thereupon  rose  powers  agreed  to  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
and  marched  upon  Prisrend ;  but  they  were  restoration  of  the  stat/us  quo  ante  in  conformity 
beaten  after  a  sharp  skirmish  by  the  Ottoman  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  under  the  suze^ 
troops,  who  pursued  them  and  dislodged  them  rainty  of  the  Sultan.  The  British  plenipoten- 
from  the  mountain  defile  in  which  they  took  tiary,  Sir  William  White,  caused  a  clause  to  be 
refuge.  The  i^tation  spread  into  other  parts  inserted  stipulating  that  the  means  adopted 
of  Albania.  Massacres  occurred  in  the  Bielo-  should  be  sanctioned  by  his  Government  The 
po^e  district,  and  Osman  Pasha  was  sent  with  Marquis  de  Noailles  made  a  similar  reservation 
three  regiments  to  punish  the  perpetrators  in  on  behalf  of  the  French  Republic.  The  British 
July.  The  Albanian  brigand  Sul  Huppi  ex-  ambassador  proposed  that  an  international 
tended  his  depredations  from  the  vilayets  of  commission  should  proceed  to  Philippopolis  to 
Eossovo  and  Monastir  into  the  vilayet  of  Salo-  carry  out  the  resolution. 
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Russia  and  Austria,  from  the  opposite  stnod-  funeral,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  proyisions  of 

points  of  their  rival  and  antagonistic  aims,  the  Berlin  Treaty.    This  protocol  was  disoossed 

were  both   interested  in  re-establishinff  the  again  on  Nov.  21^  when  Sir  W.  White  declared 

status  quo  ants  pure  and  simple.   This  solntion  that   England  did  not  recognize  the  Berlin 

would  tend  to  restore  Russian  control  in  Bnl-  Treaty  as  binding,  because  its  individual  stipu- 

garia.    It  would  convince  the  Bulgarians  that  lations  had  been  broken  in  many  points.    He 

the  union  could  not  be  consummated  except  moved  that  the  clause  relating  to  the  govemor- 

uiider  Russian  auspices,  at  the  hour  and  in  the  general  should  be  left  out,  to  provide  for  the 

manner  ordained  by  the  8t.  Petersburg  an-  case  of  the  Bulgarian  union^s  being  recognized 

thoritics,  and  would  render  it  easy  to  dethrone  and  no  governor  appointed.    Raron  CaUce  and 

the  Bulgarian  prince,  who  had  committed  him-  M.  de  Nelidoflf,  on  behalf  of  the  Continental 

self  to  independent  national  action  and  to  conn-  powers,  insisted  upon  retaining  the  provision 

teract  the  nationalist  and  anti-Russian  influ-  for  a  governor-general,  in  accordance  with 

ences.   Au<«tria-Hungary  was  pledged  to  Servia  tiie  Benin  Treaty,  which  had  been  accepted  as 

to  restore  the  status  quo  or  to  secure  for  her  a  the  basis  of  the  conference.    France,  as  well 

territorial  indemnity.    It  was  not  a  part  ot  as  the  three  empires  and  Italy,  was  in  favor 

Austrian  policy  to  aggrandize  Servia  at  the  of  signing  the  protocol  in  the  form  rejected  by 

expense  of  Turkey,  even  if  it  could  be  accom-  England.    A  last  sitting,  which  was  merely 

plished  without  a  general  conflagration  by  the  formal,  was  held  Nov.  28.    The  empires  then 

nnited  pressure  of  the  powers  upon  the  Porte,  united  in  a  course  of  action  independent  of 

The  Servian  war  was  a  welcome  event  to  the  England.    Uerr  von  Radowitz,  the  German 

St.  Petersburg  diplomatists,  because  the  ez-  ambassador,  presented,  on  their  behalf,  a  note 

Sected  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians  would  end  the  to  the  Sultan,  suggesting  the  sending  of  a  com- 
ead-lock  in  the  conference  and  bring  about  the  missioner  and  the  dispatch  of  Ottoman  troops 
deposition  of  Prince  Alexander  and  the  resto-  to  Eastern  Roumelia ;  the  absence  of  the  Biu- 
ration  of  the  status  quo^  or  its  confirmation  garian  and  Roumelian  troops  in  the  north  af- 
under  conditions  favorable  to  Russian  influ-  fording  a  favorable  opportunity.  The  Turkish 
ence.  Germany,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  Government,  pursuing  the  non-committal  pol- 
in  order  to  preserve  the  league  between  the  icy  it  had  followed  from  the  beginning,  de- 
three  empires,  seconded  all  the  proposals  of  oided  on  a  cautious  and  waiting  course,  inter- 
Russia,  and  labored  to  keep  Russian  and  A  us-  mediate  between  the  action  urged  by  the  three 
trian  action  from  diverging.  Italy  supported  emperors'  league  and  that  suggested  by  Eng- 
the  views  of  the  German  Chancellor.  England  land.  Djevdet  Pasha  was  appointed  commis- 
was  the  only  champion  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  sioner  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  instead  of  his 
and  of  the  fait  accompli,  France  supported  proceeding  at  once  to  Philippopolis,  to  assert 
most  of  the  British  proposals.  Russia  and  the  autliority  of  the  Sultan,  two  deputy  com- 
Germany  urged  the  Porte  to  interfere  directly  missioners  were  sent  on  a  mission  of  investiga- 
in  Eastern  Koumelia.    When  the  Bulgarians  tion. 

pursued  the  Servian  army  over  the  border  and  On  Nov.  80  the  Porte  issued  an  appeal  to 
captured  Pirot,  Count  KhevenhUller,  the  Aus-  the  people  and  the  officials  of  Eastern  Koume- 
trian  plenipotentiary,  threatened  military  in-  lia,  calling  upon  them  to  repair  the  errors  into 
tervention,  not  without  a  previous  understand-  which  they  had  been  led  by  interested  persons, 
ingwith  Russia.  and  return  to  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful 
The  conference  was  resolved  into  a  dispute  sovereign.  The  proclamation  assured  them  of 
between  M.  de  Nelido£F,  the  Russian,  and  Sir  the  good- will  of  the  Sultan,  and  promised  a 
William  White,  the  English  ambassador.  The  general  amnesty.  At  the  time  when  the  Turk- 
proposals  of  the  Russian  representative  were  ish  deputies  entered  Roumelia,  a  formidable 
backed  up  by  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  military  demonstration  was  made  on  the  front- 
ambassadors,  while  the  French  ambassador  ier  by  the  massing  of  a  large  force  at  Mustafa 
gave  a  partial  f'Upport  to  the  English  views.  Pasha.  The  Ronmeliots  were  intensely  excited 
In  the  earlier  sittings,  M.  de  Neudoff  urged  over  the  action  of  the  Porte,  bnt  were  warned 
that  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  should  be  by  their  leaders  not  to  provoke  the  threatened 
decreed  by  the  powers  in  agreement,  while  Sir  armed  intervention  by  any  show  of  violence  or 
W.  White  insisted  that  the  initiative  should  be  hostility  to  the  Sultan's  commissioners.  The 
taken  by  Turkey.  The  British  ambassador  two  delegates,  Lebib  Eflendi  and  Gadban  Ef- 
proposed  that  an  international  commission  fendi,  were  sent  to  Eastern  Ronmelia  to  sound 
should  be  sent  to  Philippopolis  to  consult  the  the  population  and  ascertain  what  reception 
wishes  of  the  Ronmeliots.  would  be  given  to  an  imperial  commissioner. 
A  protocol  was  drawn  up  on  Nov.  21,  pro-  Contrary  to  the  reports  circulated  by  the  ene- 
viding  that  a  commissioner  of  the  Turkish  mies  of  Bulgarian  union  and  accepted  at  Con- 
Government  should  be  sent  to  Eastern  Roume-  stantinople,  the  revolution  was  found  to  be, 
lia,  accompanied  by  delegates  of  the  powers,  not  the  work  of  a  few  political  adventurers, 
and  subsequently  an  international  commission,  without  earnest  popular  support,  but  a  genuine 
charged  with  finding  out  the  desires  and  griev-  national  movement.  Reports  had  been  spread 
ances  of  the  Roumeliot  people.  The  protocol  telling  of  disaffection  and  insubordination  in 
treated  of  the  appointment  of  a  governor-  the  Roumelian  militia.  The  Russian  consular 
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agents  intrigaed  in  every  way  to  stir  up  dis-  troops  from  Ronmelia.  Great  Britain,  the 
content,  and  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  power  wbich,  deserted  by  France  and  entirely 
prince.  Before  tbe  arrival  of  the  Torkish  dele-  isolated,  bad  broken  up  the  conference  and 
gates,  it  was  related  that  the  Roumeliot  women  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Continental  league 
entered  tbe  Assembly  with  olnbs  and  beat  the  that  pretended  to  control  by  mutual  agreement 
deputies,  demanding  that  they  should  give  between  the  three  empires  the  destinies  of  the 
them  back  their  husbands.  The  Turkish  em-  Balkan  lands,  was  now,  as  in  the  Berlin  Con- 
issaries  reported  that  these  stories  were  false,  ference,  the  master  of  the  situation*  By  gnard- 
The  Roumeliot  soldiers,  at  tbe  close  of  the  cam-  ing  the  interests  of  Turkey,  and  standing  np 
paign against  the  Servians,  begged  the  prince  not  for  the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  she  regained 
to  desert  their  cause  and  renounce  the  union,  her  lost  influence  in  Constantinople,  and  won 
The  Russian  diplomatists  urged  the  Turkish  a  victory  over  Russia  as  important  and  far- 
Government  to  intervene  and  re-establish  tbe  reaching  in  its  effects  as  when  she  dictated  the 
former  government  in  Philippopolis,  yet  were  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  negotia- 
anxious  to  place  limitations  on  the  military  ac-  tions  between  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  Gov- 
tion  of  Turkey.  The  Engli^  defended  the  ernments  resulted  in  an  agreement  more  favor- 
right  of  Turkey  to  act  independently,  and  ex-  able  to  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  interests,  and 
erted  their  influence  to  induce  the  Porte  to  more  hostile  to  Russia,  than  anything  proposed 
recognize  the  Bulgarian  union.  The  proposal  at  the  conference.  The  Czar,  in  oi^er  to  re- 
of  a  personal  union  and  the  appointment  of  cover  the  affection  of  the  Bulgarian  people, 
Prince  Alexander  to  the  governorship  of  East-  issued  a  manifesto  praising  their  gallantry, 
ern  Roumelia  was  from  England.  The  con-  The  Russian  Grovernment  made  preparations 
ference  separated  when  Austria-Hungary  in-  to  give  military  assistance  to  Bulgaria,  in  oon- 
tervened  diplomatically  in  the  war  between  sequence  of  Austria^s  promise  of  aid  to  Servia. 
Bulgaria  and  Servia,  without  having  come  to  Austria  and  Rusma  are  supposed  to  have  made 
any  practical  conclusion.  It  was  not  formally  a  secret  agreement  before  the  Servian  war, 
dissolved,  but  adjourned  with  the  understand-  whereby  Russia  would  be  permitted  to  occupy 
ing'that  it  would  meet  again  whenever  there  Bulgaria  in  case  the  Servians  carried  the  war 
was  a  prospect  that  the  question  would  be  ad-  into  Bulgarian  territory,  and  Austria  to  send 
vanced  by  a  renewal  of  the  deliberations.  The  an  army  corps  into  Servia  if  the  Bulgarian 
Turkish  envoys  in  Eastern  Roumelia  were  re-  forces  crossed  the  frontier.  When  Turkey  in- 
ceived  kindly,  but  were  impressed  with  the  tervened  in  the  war,  the  Russian  Cabinet  sent  a 
hopelessness  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  note  to  Said  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Prime  Minis- 
things.  One  went  as  the  Turkish  representa-  ter,  protesting  against  such  action.  The  men- 
tive  at  Sofia  and  the  other  returned  to  Con-  aces  of  Greece  threatened  to  prolong  the  crisis 
stantinople.  The  success  of  tbe  Bulgarian  arms  and  prevent  a  settlement  on  the  terms  ad  vo- 
wrought  a  change  in  the  diplomatic  situation,  cated  by  Great  Britain,  which  were  that  Ser- 
The  reasons  on  which  Russia  based  her  oppo-  via  should  simply  accept  the  Bulgarian  union, 
sition  to  the  union  were  dispelled  by  the  ear-  Greece  received  no  encouragement,  thongh 
nestness  and  valor  displayed  by  the  Bulgarians  France  gave  a  platonic  support  to  her  preten- 
and  Roumeliots.  The  Russian  Government  sions  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  awaraed  to 
was  no  longer  able  to  hold  out  against  the  cur-  her  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Finally,  Great  Brit- 
rent  of  popular  sympathy  for  the  Bulgarians  in  ain  threatened  to  intervene  if  Greece  attacked 
Russia.  The  change  in  Russian  sentiment  was  Turkey,  and  a  British  squadron  was  sent  to 
reflected  in  the  other  Continental  cabinets  hold  guard  over  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  Pi- 
that  followed  the  lead  of  Russia  in  the  Bulga-  rssus. 

rian  question.  The  plans  of  the  Turkish  Gov-  The  agreement  finally  reached  between  the 
ernment  were  altered  accordingly.  Instead  of  Bulgarian  Government  and  the  Porte  confinns 
sending  DJevdet  Pasha  as  the  representative  of  the  appointment  of  Prince  Alexander  as  per- 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Sultan  in  East-  manent  Gbvernor-General  of  Eastern  Rou- 
em  Roumelia,  the  Porte  dispatched  Madjid  melia,  and  establishes  a  military  alliance  be- 
Pasha  as  an  intermediary  to  negotiate  an  ar-  tween  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Prince  Alexander 
rangement  with  Prince  Alexander.  The  Prince  will  hold  the  ofiSce  of  governor  on  the  bases 
of  Bulgaria,  not  perceiving  the  difference  at  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  so  long  as  he  preserves 
first,  refused  to  receive  the  Turkish  envoy,  but  a  correct  and  faithful  attitude  toward  his  sov- 
when  the  character  of  his  office  and  tbe  pur-  ereign,  and  devotes  his  efforts  to  the  mainte- 
pose  of  his  mission  were  understood,  Alexander  nance  of  order  and  security  in  the  province,  and 
readily  entered  into  the  negotiations.  The  to  the  well-being  of  the  Roumeliot  people.  In 
prince  was  offered  the  governor  -  generalship  case  of  a  foreign  invasion  of  Bulgaria  or  East- 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Berlin  em  Roumelia,  Ottoman  troops  will  be  sent  to 
Treaty,  and  upon  his  accepting  it  he  was  regu-  operate  with  the  Roumelian  or  Bulgarian  troops 
larly  nominated  by  the  Sultan.  He  was  con-  for  the  defense  of  those  territories  nnder  the 
sidered  to  have  purged  himself  of  contuma-  command  of  the  prince.  If  other  provinces  of 
cy,  and  placed  himself  in  a  correct  attitude  by  European  Turkey  are  attacked,  the  prince  will 
his  declarations  of  submission  and  allegiance  send  troops  to  act  under  tbe  orders  of  the  Ot- 
to the  Sultan,  and  by  tbe  recall  of  Bulgarian  toman   generals.    The   Russian  Government 
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objected  to  the  military  oonvention  in  the  was  sent  by  the  Salisbnry  Cabinet  to  negotiate 

strongest  manner,  but  approved  the  other  ar-  with  the  rorte  a  settlement  of  the  points  of 

tides  of  the  treaty.    The  Porte  maintained  its  difference  with  respect  to  Egypt,  finally  ar- 

riffht  to  condnde  a  military  treaty  with  a  vas-  ranged  an  nnderstanding  on  tne  basis  of  a 

sfll  of  the  Snltan,  and  denied  that  the  firman  clear   recognition   of   the   Saltan's   snzerain 

appointing  Prince  Alexander  Governor  of  East-  rights.    The  affairs  of  Egypt  are  intrusted  to 

em  Roamelia  was  an  infringement  of  the  Treaty  the  joint  ttapervision  of  an  Englidi  and  a  Tnrk- 

of  Berlin,  since  the  appointment  to  l>e  effective  ish  commissiooer.    The  finances,  the  jadicial 

most  be  ratified  by  the  powers.    The  Massul-  system,  and  the  army  are  to  be  reorganized 

man  villages  in  Eastern  Koamelia  are  to  be  ad-  under  their  direction,  and  when  that  is  accom- 

ministered  under  the  control  and  supervision  plisbed  the  British  troops  will  evacuate  Egypt, 

of  a  commissioner  of  the  Turkish  Government,  The  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  is  to  be  foAi- 

whose  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  ap-  fied.    Sir  Drammond  Wolff  went  to  Egypt  as 

proval  or  Prince  Alexander.  the  English  special  commissioner,  and  MuKhtar 

TIm  Agntmmi  wltt  EBiJtmA  m  the  ISgyFtUni  Pasha  was  appointed  spedal  commissioner  of 

QMitlMk— Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  who  the  Porte. 

TJ 

imiTED  BEniULEV.    The  statistical  retnms  to  expunge  the  whole  question  from  the  oon- 

of  this  Ohuroh,  as  reported  to  the  General  Con-  stitution.^*    The  subject  was  disposed  of  by 

ference  in  May,  give  the  following  numbers :  appointing  a  commission  to  prepare  a  revision 

Of  bishopB,  5 ;  of  traveling  preachers,  1,847 ;  of  the  constitution  and  submit  the  same  to  a 

of  local  preachers,  920;  of  members,  168,678;  vote  of  the  Church;  while  the  rule  against  se- 

of  Sunday  schools,  8,228,  having  a  total  mem-  cret  societies  was  modified  so  as  to  readt 
bership  of  195,022  persons.    The  2,454  houses       a  secret  oombination,  in  the  seiue  of  the  oonstita- 

of  worship  and  436  parsonages  are  valued  at  tion,  is  a  secret  league  or  oooiederation  of  persons 

$8,608,251.  The  amount  collected  for  aU  church  holding  principles  and  lawa  at  variance  with  the 

purposes  in  1884  was  $842,470.  The  educa-  S^!?„^^,^^¥L^;;:l^fi!Si°^«^^ 
I*  1  •  A'A  A2  •  <.  \a  au  1  •  1  innflnff  upon  the  natural,  Boaal,  poutioa],  or  njurions 
tional  mstitutions  consist  of  one  theological  rights  of  thoaeoutaideitB^pale.  iny  member  or  iain- 
scmmary,  ten  colleges,  and  ten  seminaries,  later  of  our  Church,  found  in  connection  with  such 
academies,  and  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  combinations,  shall  oe  dealt  with  as  in  other  esses  of 
which  returned  128  teachers  and  2,088  stu-  di«obedjenoetotheorderandd^plineoftheC^ 
dents,  with  an  aggregate  of  $842,448  of  endow-  "  ^'^^  m  the  pages  of  the  Discphne. 
ment  funds,  and  buildings  and  grounds  valued  VHITED  8TATf&  TIm  Hew  Atelnlstnllii.— 
at  $872,470.  The  agent  of  the  Publishing  House  Before  going  to  Washington  to  enter  upon  the 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  reported  that  the  cash  receipts  duties  of  the  ofi^ce  of  President,  Mr.  Cleveliuid 
of  the  establishment  during  the  past  four  years  had  consultations  at  Albany  with  several  promi- 
had  exceeded  $500,000,  while  the  net  profits  of  nent  leaders  of  his  party,  including  Vice-Presi- 
the  bnsinesB  had  been  $61,011.  dent -elect  Hendricks,  Speaker  Carlisle,  ez- 
The  Nineteenth  General  Conference  of  the  Speaker  Randall,  and  Senators  Gorman,  of 
United  Brethren  Church  met  in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  Maryland ;  Garland,  of  Arkansas;  and  Lamar,  of 
May  14.  Forty-seven  conferences  were  repre-  Mississippi.  He  also  visited  Mr.  8.  J.  Tilden, 
sented  by  121  delegates.  The  five  bishops  pre-  at  Grejrstone-on-the- Hudson.  In  reply  to  a  let- 
sided  by  turns.  The  most  important  subject  ter  signed  by  several  members  of  Congress,  on 
of  discussion  was  that  relating  to  memberAiip  the  subject  of  silver  coinage,  he  sent  the  fol- 
in  secret  societies,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  lowing,  which  was  published  on  Feb.  27 : 
constitution  of  the  Church.  Efforto  have  been  -i,  .^^  „&-.  j  ^  ir«*-^  — ^  ^i^  .^...a^  ^/  ii^ 
making  for  nxteen  years  to  have  the  rule  modi-  ^  Fi^;ifm^^.  '  ^^  ^  ^ 
fled,  without  success,  in  securing  the  passage  of  GDnxmnr :  The  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
the  proposition  through  the  stages  required  to  to  mseive  fVom  you  invites,  and  indeed  ohiiges,  me 
enact  a  constitutional  amendment.  A  party  in  to  ajive  expression  to  some  grave  publio  neoeeaities. 
the  Church  contended  that  these  steps  were  aJthough  in  advmce  of  the  moment  when  they  would 
not  reouired,  because  the  constitution  itself  beoomeU^olgectaof  my  ofllcial  wand  partial 

was  only  a  creature  of  a  single  General  Con-  ^our  eoUdtude  that  my  Judgment  shall  have  been 

ference,  which  had  never  been  directly  voted  oarefdlly  and  deliberately  formed  is  entireW  just,  and 

upon  by  the  people,  and  had  therefore  no  more  1  aooept  the  su^eetion  m  the  same  friendly  spint  in 

will.     The  bishops  m  theur  address  recom-  eratlon  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  W,  1878,  la  now 

mended  that  the  General  Conference  deter-  close  at  hand.    By  a  compliance  with  the  require- 

mine  whether  the  disposition  of  the  matter  ments  oftbatlaw  all  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Treas- 

is  not  still  within  its  hands,  and  if  it  find  that  ^,  have  been  »nd  are  hwped  foil  of  silver  ooini, 

^Ka  fi«o  /i««A  fi«of  u  a  f  Mnafoii  »YiA  wh/tlA  oiiK-  which  are  now  worth  lees  than  86  per  cent,  of  the  gold 

be  the  case,  that  it     transfer  the  whole  sub-  ^^,^  preacribed  as  "  the  unit  of  vVdue »'  in  sectioi  14 

ject  from  the  realm  of  constitutional  hi  w  to  the  of  the  £ot  of  Feb.  12, 1878,  and  which,  with  the  silver 

field  of  legislative  enactment,  which  would  be  certificates  representing  such  coin,  are  reoelviJ>le  for 
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■II  pDbllo  doe*.  Bciii?  tliiia  receivable,  whils  *1h>  ths  incrauung  ditpUoemeat  of  gold  b;  the  increwiiig 
ooDotoDtljr  iooreiMDjf  In  quantity  at  the  Ate  or  $SB,-  ooinage  of  rifreT:  to  prevent  tbe  diaose  of  gold  in  the 
000,000  a  year,  it  hu  (alioveil,  of  necessity,  that  the  ooalom-hoaaea  of  the  Unllad  Btatea  in  tlie  doily  bud- 
flow  of  gold  into  the  Treasury  ha*  been  steadily  di-  neu  of  the  people ;  to  prevent  the  ultinut«  expnlaion 
miniahed.      Silver  and  silver  ccrtiflcates  have  dia-     of  fold  by  sdver. 

placed  and  are  now  displacing  gold,  and  the  earn  of  Such  a  Huancial  oii^s  as  tbn«  erenU  would  oertwn- 
gold  in  the  b'edgral  Tnwiory  now  available  for  tbe  ly  precipitate,  were  it  now  to  follow  upon  ao  long  a 
payment  of  the  gold  obligations  of  tho  Urutad  States,  penod  of  oommercial  deprcmion,  would  involve  the 
and  for  the  redemption  of  tbe  United  Btatea  notes  people  of  every  oity  and  every  State  in  the  Cnion  in 
(Sailed  "  greenbacks,"  it  not  already  aninnaohed  upon,     a  prolonged  end  disastroas  trouble.    The  revival  of 

busineas  enterprise  and  prospernly  so  ar- 
dentlv  lieuretl  and  apparently  ao  near 
would  be  bopelesaly  postponed.  Gold 
would  be  withdrawn  to  ita  hoardicg- 

Elaoea,  and  an  onpreoedeoled  connaction 
I  tbe  actual  volume  of  oar  currcocy 
would  ipeedily  take  plaoe.  Saddest  of 
all.  m  every  worksbop,  mill,  factory. 
More,  and  on  every  railroad  and  fann, 
the  wages  of  labor,  already  dcpremed, 
would  suffer  etill  furtber  depression  by 
a  acallug  down  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  every  so-called  dollar  paid  into  the 
hand  of  loll.  From  these  impending 
oalamitiea  it  Is  snrely  a  moat  patriotic 

and  greteftil  duty  of  the  tr ^"^ — 

of  the  people  to  deliver  tht 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  ai 

Mr.  Cleveland  left  Albany  on  the 
evening  of  March  2,  and  arrived  in 

Washington  the  following  woming. 
The  inauguration  on  the  4th  was  at- 
tenilod  bj  more  than  tbe  nenal  mili- 
lar;  and  oivio  display.  Before  tak- 
ing the  oatb  of  office,  which  was  ad- 
miniutered  by  Chief-JaBtice  Waite 
of  tbe  Sapreme  Court,  the  Pred- 
dent-eleot  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  from  a  Btund  erected  at  the 
eaFt  front  of  tbe  CnpitoL  (See  pa^ 
258oftlib  volnme.) 

On  the  following  <lBy  tbe  names 

of  the  roembers  of  the  Cabinet  were 

aohmitted  to  the  Senate  in  special 

aession,  bat  imraedtate  confirmation 

lEous  raiMcu  aaTasD  ^^  prevented  by  on  objection  from 

BtBttB,  oc  suH.        '  Senator  Riddleberger,  of  Vlrtrinia. 

The  appointments  were  as  follow : 

U   periloDsly  near  aneh  encroachment    These  are    Becretarj  of  State,  Tbomaa  F.  Bajsrd,  of  Dela- 

fccta,  which,  as  tbey  do  not  admit  of  difierenoe  of  .   c„.-,.„.„  „.  ,i,„  T„u,.nrv   Duni^l  Man 

opinion,  edl  for  no  areument.     They  have  been  fore-     ""^^  '  ^^^^^J  ^  »»«  i  "**""?•„  '"wn- 

i^cd  to  ua  in  the  official  reporta  -if  every  Sooretary     ^ing,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  War,  William 

of  the  Treasury  from  1878  till  now,    Thev  are  plainly     0.  Endicolt,  of  MasSBchil setts  ;  Seoretarj  of  Ihe 

affirmed  in  the  last  December  report  of  the  present     Navy,  William  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York ;  Sec- 

Seorejary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  pros-     rotary  of  the  Interior,  L.  Q.  0.  Lamar,  of  Mis- 

ent  House  of  Eepresenlatives.     They  appear  in  the     .;..j„!    t>     ._  _.       ^ ._i    nfiiii c  irii 

official  documents  of  this  Conjtrew-  and  iu  the  reoorda    "fsipP'  =  Postmaater-General,  W  Uiam  F.  Vilas, 
oftheKew  YorkClearing-Houso  ofwhich  theTreoa-    of  WiBOonnin  ;   A  ttomey -General,  Angnstoa  II. 
ury  is  a  member,  and  ttirougli  which  the  bulk  of  tbe    Garland,  of  Arkansas, 
reodpb  and  paymenia  of  the  Federal  Goveniment 

and  of  the  oounby  pass.  Tboius  FitanoiB  BiTtan  was  bom  in  Wilmington, 

These  being  the  facts  of  our  present  oondition,  our  Del.,  Oct.  S9, 1SS8,  hie  father  being  James  A.  Bavard, 
danger  and  our  duty  to  avert  that  danger  would  teem  at  one  time  a  United  States  Senator.  After  Ming 
to  be  plain,  I  hope  that  you  concur  with  me  and  with  carefully  educated  in  private  schools,  he  was  ptaOBd 
the  gnat  msjori^  of  our  reltow-eitiieiis  in  deeming  it  for  a  time  in  a  mercantilo  house  in  Hew  York.  On 
most  desirable  at  the  present  juncture  to  maintain  end  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  m  1M8,  he  returned  to 
eoottnue  in  use  the  mass  of  our  gold  coin,  as  n-ell  as  Delaware,  studied  la<v,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
themaasofsilvorslroadycoined.  This  is  possible  by  in  ISEl.  Be  wss  United  SUtes  District  Attorney  ia 
a  present  Buxponslon  of  the  purabase  and  ooiuagc  of  1853,  but  the  following  year  resigned  to  go  to  Pblls- 
iilver.  I  am  not  aware  that  by  any  other  method  it  delphia.  where  he  was  a  partner  of  William  Shippen 
ia  poasible.  ICbofmomeDloua  importance  to  prevent  until  ISSS.  He  then  returned  to  Wilmlngtoa,  and  in 
the  two  materials  from  parting  oompaay ;  to  prevent     18SI  was  a  prominent  speaker  at  a  peaca  meeting  held 
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iDDovsT.  Hewn  Int  aledad  to  the  United  States  William  FanHti  Vn«u  wm  boiD  in  ChelM>L,Vt, 
Scute  ID  IBflS,  uid  wu  itill  a  Senator  when  wlooted  Julj  10.  1640,  beins  the  md  of  Judjje  Levi  B  Vilaa, 
u  the  leading  member  of  Mr.  CleveUnd'K  CatUDct.  who  removed  to  Wuaoiisiti  and  eettfed  at  Madiw>D  in 
He  waa  a  member  or  the  Electoral  Commiaaion  of  1851.  He  waa  muiualed  M  the  State  Univer<.ity  of 
1ST«-'T7.  and  both  in  18^0  and  1384  vaa  regarded  aa  Wiaconsin,  and  then  iludied  at  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
>  poaeible  candidate  for  the  preudency.  Law  Sohooi,  waa  admitted  to  tba  bar  in  18Au,  and  be- 

Uunai.  Kumaa  wax  lioni  in  Albany^  N.  Y.,  In  gan  practioe  in  Madiaoo.  He  entered  the  military 
August,  lesi,  and  bc^an  life  at  an  earlj  are  aa  a  pimt-  aervioe  aa  a  capliun  of  volunlsen  in  1883,  and  had  ad 
er's  apprentice.  He  advanced  from  that  position  vnnoed  to  the  rank  of  colonel  when,  in  Ausudt,  ISSS, 
in  the  office  of  the  Alinny  "Atlaa"  (aub^equently  he  niaigued  and  returned  lotho  pFsctioe  afhia  profea- 
meroed  in  the  "  Argna").  until  he  became  the  editor-  sion.  His  fln>t  promiiieDce  in  Dational  politioa  wu  u 
In-oDief  of  the  "  ArgnB '  in  18Ta,  ocoupyin);  aucoea-  uhairman  of  the  Demooratio  National  Convontiaa  in 
aivdy  the  plaeea  of  tbreman  of  the  oompo^g-iT»m,     1884. 

manaffef  of  the  mechanical  department,  repuiter  of         L_.    _ . 

legialative  prooeediiuta,  and  aaeociato  editor.    He  also    Tcnn.,  in  June,  IB 

b«9une  a  cansiderablo  owner  in  the  paper,  and  bid     ncKt  year  to  Arlianaai.     After  a 

poaitioD  brought  bim  ioto  relatione  with  the  promi-     bon,  he  entered  ddod  the  practice  of  law  at  Waahiog- 

nent  polildcians  of  his  paitj  in  New  York.     He  was     ton.  Ark.,  but  subeeqaently  removed  to  Little  Hock. 

for  same  years  a  director  in  aeverol  corporationa,  and     He  waa  a  Whig  in  poUtica,  and  in  1860  woa  a  candi' 

in  IBSa  became  Prenident  of  the  National  Commercial     date  for  elector  on  the  fieil-Everett  ticket.    After  hts 

Bank  at  Albany,    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  poli-     State  went  into  the    ieoe^aion  movement,  he  wa« 

tica  of  hie  State,  being  fur  aeveral  years  chairman  of    ohoaen  to  Che  Provinional  ConKreaa  at  Montgotnery, 

the  Democratic  Btate  CommiUee,  and  waa  eredited     which  hamed    the    ConledarUe    ConaUtution,    and 

with  coDtroilini/  the  State  delegaCioita  in  the  National     aerved  aderward  in  the  Congreas  of  tba  Confsdsr- 

Conventiona  of  1880  and  188*.  —       '"—  ■"■ ■- -"  "-- "■ '  '-- 

WiLUAH  Chowxi.isiiiild  ExDioorr 
waa  bom  in  Salem,  Maaa,,  in  16'fr.  He 
waa  gntdnated  at  Harvard  Colleite  in 
184T,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ISGO,  and 

Rracticed  his  profeasioa  for  some  yeara 
I  Salem,  and  served  aA  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council  of  that  dly.  From 
1868  to  1868  he  waa  City  Solidtor,  and 
•laa  praaidcnt  of  a  bank.     He  waa  ap- 

Sinted  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
laaaohuBotlH  in  18?S,  and  urved  nin« 
yeara,  after  which  he  resumed  his  law 
'  '■  '  "n  the  suburbe  of  Boston. 
■|Bw«a  oonuected  with 
the  Whig  party.  In  1884  he  was  Demo- 
oratic  candidate  for  Oovernor  of  Maaea- 
ohusetts. 

WiLLiui  C.  WHrrmr  waa  bom  in 
Conway,  Haaa.,  in  ISSB,  and  waa  a  aon 
of  Gen.  Jamea  S.  Whitney,  a  prominent 
Hassachusetts  Democrat.  He  waa  gradu- 
ated St  Yale  Colloire  in  1868  and  aller 
atudyin^  at  Harvard  Law  Sobool,  en- 
teied  the  oflice  of  Judge  Abraham  B. 
Lawrence  in  New  York.  Uebecameoon- 
neoted  aa  oouniiel  with  several  insurance 
oompaniaa  and  other 


After  the  war  be  reaumed  the  practice  ot  law 


>,  living  in 
IS  to  1880 


Luoica  Qmnma  Cdrtiub  Luub  waa 
bom  in  Putnam  County,  Ga,,  la  Sep- 
tember, 189G,  waa  graduated  ^m  Emorr 
College  at  the  age  or  twenty,  and  ad- 
miltcl  to  the  bar  in  184T.  Two  year* 
later  he  became  Professor  of  Matbemat- 
10*  in  the  Univeisitjr  of  Hlsiiulppi,  but 
after  holdinn  the  chair  one  year  ivtumed 
to  Georgia  and  opened  a  law  office  at 
Cnvin^^n.  Uewaaelected  lo  the  Legis- 
lature in  166t,  but  a  year  later  returned  

to  Mia:^)aippi  and  settled  on  a  planta-  luvm.  Mawmra, 

tkm  in  LafiyetM  Countv.     He  served  in  »— ''-)  tf  *•  Vtmmrj. 

the  Tbirty-flfth  and  Thirty-sinh  Con- 

greaaea,  but  resianeii  in  1860  and  took  part  in  the  Se-    at  Little  Roek,  and  was  ohoaen  lo  tba  United  Slataa 

eeeeion  Convention  of  his  State.     He  served  in  the     Senate  in  1867,  but  waa  not  permitted  to  take  hie 

Confederate  army  aa  a  oalouel,  and  was  sent  on  a    seat.    He  waa  oleeted  Governor  of  ArkansiB  in  18T4, 

miarion  to  Buwia  in  1868  by  Jcffeman  Davia.     After     and  at  the  end  of  bia  twrvyean'   term  waa  agdn 

the  war  he  was  Profeuor  of  PoUtical  Eoonomy  and    ohnaen  to  the  Dnited  Statea  Senate.    Ha  waa  re-«bct- 

Social  Bcienoe  in  the  Univenity  of  Mississippi,  and     ed  In  1888. 

waaeleoled  totheForty-thirdCongreaa.     He  Brat  en-  „  ,        „        ,„        ,       .       ^^     ^       _      , 

(ered  the  United  StatM  SenaU  In  1B77,  and  waa  re-         WfhMfle  ud  CmhIu-  iffifcliMih      The  Im- 

eieeted  in  1S8S.  portant  aiplomatio  aod  ooiudIu  appoiatmenta 
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under  the  new  Administration  were  the  fol-  poeition  of  a  foreign  envoy  wedded  to  a  Jew- 
lowing:  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  Edward  J.  ess  by  civil  marriage  would  be  untenable  and 
Phelps,  of  Vermont ;  Minister  to  Germany,  even  impossible  in  YienDa.*'  In  the  subsequent 
George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ;  Minister  to  correspondence  it  was  apparent  that  the  &ct 
France,  Robert  M.  McLane,  of  Maryland ;  Min-  that  Mr.  Eeiley  had  been  objected  to  by  the 
ister  to  Mexico,  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia ;  Italian  Government  was  one  reason  why  he 
Minister  to  Turkey,  Samuel  8.  Ooz,  of  New  was  not  acceptable  to  that  of  Austria.  To 
York ;  Minister  to  Brazil,  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  of  Minister  John  M.  Francis,  Count  Ejdnoky  ex- 
North  Carolina ;  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Re-  pressed  his  regret  that  the  first  intimation  of 
public,  Bayliss  W.  Hanna,  of  Indiana;  Minister  objection  had  not  been  snfiBcient,  without  mak- 
to  the  Netherlands,  Isaac  Bell,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  ing  the  reasons  a  matter  for  discussion  before 
Island ;  Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  Rn-  the  world.  As  the  United  States  Grovemment 
fus  Magee,  of  Indiana ;  Minister  to  the  Ua-  refused  to  withdraw  Mr.  Eeiley's  appointment 
waiian  Lalands,  George  W.  Merrill,  of  Nevada;  or  ask  him  to  resign  it,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to  Portu-  ment  declined  to  receive  him.  He  returned  to 
gal,  Edward  P.  C.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey ;  Min-  the  United  States  after  some  weeks  spent  in 
ister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to  Denmark,  Paris,  and  gave  up  his  commission,  and  the  post 
Prof.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin ;  Min-  at  Vienna  remains  vacant, 
ister  to  Cliili,  William  R.  Roberts,  of  New  CItU  Appilataaitb  —  Among  the  important 
York ;  Minister  to  Pern,  Charles  W.  Buck,  of  dvil  appointments  made  soon  after  the  new 
KentucW;  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-Gen-  Administration  came  in  were  the  following  : 
eral  to  Hayti,  John  E.  W.  Thompson,  of  New  Aasistont  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Charles 
York ;  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  S.  Fairchild,  of  New  York ;  Commissioner  ot 
to  Switzerland,  Boyd  Winchester,  of  Ken-  Pensions,  Gen.  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois; 
tucky ;  Minister  to  Italy,  John  B.  Stallo,  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Joseph  S. 
Ohio ;  Minister  to  Japan,  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  Miller,  of  West  Virginia ;  Commissioner  of 
of  Texas ;  Consul-General  at  London,  ex-Gov-  Patents,  Martin  V.  Montgomery,  of  Michigan; 
ernor  Thomas  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut ;  Con-  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Malcolm 
sul- General  at  Berlin,  Frederick  Raine,  of  Hay,  of  Pennsylvania;  First  Comptroller  of 
Maryland ;  Consul-General  at  Vienna,  Edmund  the  Treasury,  Milton  J.  Durham,  of  Kentucky, 
Jussen,  of  Illinois;  Consul-General  at  Rome,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office; 
William  L.  Alden,  of  New  York ;  Consul-Gen-  William  A.  J.  Sparks,  of  Illinois;  Assistant 
eral  at  St.  Petersburg,  Pierce  B.  M.  Yoang,  of  Secretary  of  the  interior,  Henry  L.  Muldrow, 
Georgia ;  Consul  at  Liverpool,  Charles  T.  Kus-  of  Mississippi ;  Solicitor  of  the  lYeasury,  Alex- 
sell,  of  Connecticut.  ander  McUue,  of  New  York ;  Commisdoner 
Among  the  diplomatic  appointments  first  of  Railroads,  Joseph  K  Johnston,  of  Virginia ; 
made  were  those  of  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Norman  J.  Cole- 
Georgia,  to  be  Minister  to  Russia,  and  An-  man,  of  Missouri ;  Second  Assistant  Postmas- 
thony  M.  Eeiley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Minister  ter-General,  A.  Leo  Enott,  of  Maryland.  Later 
to  Italy.  Objection  was  raised  to  the  eligibility  in  the  year.  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Hay 
of  Mr.  Lawton,  on  the  ground  that  his  political  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  suc- 
disabilities  for  participation  in  the  rebellion  had  ceede<l  by  William  E.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
not  been  removed.  Notwithstanding  the  offi-  Considerable  interest  was  attached  to  the  ap- 
cial  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  pointment  of  Postmaster  at  New  York  on  the 
executive  pardon  granted  prior  to  the  adoption  expiration  of  the  term  of  Henry  G.  Pearson, 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  His  reappointment  was  very  generally  demand- 
tion  had  operated  to  remove  these  disabilities,  ed,  and  was  opposed  only  on  party  grounds. 
Mr.  Lawton  declined  the  appointment,  and  After  some  delay  and  discussion,  Mr.  Pearson 
George  V.  N.  Lothrop,  of  Michigan,  was  ap-  was  reappointed  on  the  81st  of  March,  and 
pointed  to  the  Russian  mission.  The  appoint-  was  confirmed  on  April  2,  the  last  day  of  the 
ment  of  Mr.  Eeiley  was  objected  to  by  the  special  session  of  the  Senate.  During  the  re- 
Italian  Government  on  account  of  his  denun-  cess  of  Congress  several  important  appoint- 
ciations  of  that  Government  in  1871  for  the  ments  were  made. 

occupation  of  Rome  and  the  exclusion  of  the  During  the  summer  the  terms  of  the  Col- 
Pope  from  the  exercise  of  civil  power.  In  lector  of  Customs,  and  Naval  Officer,  and  Sur- 
view  of  the  threatened  embarrassment,  Mr.  vejor  of  the  Port  of  New  York  expired,  and 
Eeiley  resigned  his  commission  without  leav-  theAppraiserwassuspended,  the  Assistant  Ap- 
ing the  United  States,  and  Judge  Stallo  was  praiser,  Lewis  McMullen,  being  promoted  to  the 
appointed.  Subsequently  the  mission  to  Aus-  place.  Silas  W.  Burt,  whom  President  Arthur 
tria  was  offered  to  Mr.  Eeiley  and  accepted ;  had  failed  to  reappoint  to  the  same  office,  and 
but  after  his  departure  for  Europe  an  intima  who  was  afterward  appointed  Chief  Examiner 
tion  was  received  that  the  appointment  would  under  the  Civil-Service  Commission  of  New 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  Austrian  Government.  York  by  Gov.  Cleveland,  wss  made  Naval 
The  first  communication  from  Count  Ealnoky  Officer ;  Edward  L.  Hedden  was  appointed 
to  Baron  Schaeffer,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Collector,  and  Hans  S.  Beattie,  Surveyor,  on 
Washington,  contained  this  statement :   *'  The  the  27th  of  June.    The  two  last  named  were 
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oonDMted  witb  tbe  polttioal  faodon  In  New    g«ie  Hignna,  of  Maryland,  aa  appointment 
York  oitj  known  as  tbe  Ooant;  Demoorao;,    olerk  in  we  Treasarr  Oepartment,  at  the  in- 
and  a  f«w  days  later  the  ol^ms  of  the  Tain-    atanoe  of  Senator  Oonnan,  it  being  allied 
manj  organization  were  reoognized  in  the  ap-    that  a*  a  political  maaBger  bis  methods  had 
poiotmeat  of  William  Donheimer  as  District    been  diarepatable,  and  that  his  standing  in  bia 
Attorney  and  Martin  T.  HoHahon  as  Marshal    own  State  waa  not  good.    He  was  retained  In 
for  the  Soathem  District  of  New  Tork.  When    the  service  not  with  standing  the  oomplalnts. 
in  August  the  Oivil'Servioe  Commission  called    The  charges  against  HJggins  were  made  by  the 
npon  Surveyor  Besttie  to  name  two  or  three    Maryland    Civil-Service    Refomi  Aaeooiation. 
peraons  from  bis  office  trom  whom 
a  member  of  the  Examining  Board 
might  be  selected,  be  named  only 
his  private  secretary    and    urged 
hia  appoiatment,  intimating   tnat 
be  wonld  name  no  other    aniesa 
reasons  were  given  why  his  choice 
was  not  a  proper  one.    No  reasons 
were  vonobsafed,  and  his  choice  was 
not  accepted.  Considerable  in  tereet 
was  excited  in  September,  whan 
OoUeotor  Hedden  removed  Capt. 
Oeorge  B.  Bacoo,  ohief  weigher  for 
the  Brooklyn  district,  and  appointed 
Oeorge  H.  Sterling,  alooal  politioian, 
to  his  place.    A  few  days  later  Mr. 
Sterling  was  siupended  by  order  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasary,  and 
directiooH  were  SQbseqneotly  given 
that  the  place  be  Med  on  oom- 
petitive  examination.    Mr.  Sterling 
passed  the  examinstioo,  bnt  was 
rated  low  on  the  list  of  eligihles. 
By  order  of  the  President,  the  en- 
tire eligible  list  was  certiSed  to  tbe 
OoUector  for  appointment,  bnt  John 
W.  O'Brien,  first  on  tbe  list,  and  a 
veteran  soldier,  was  selected  for  the 
place.    Near  the  close  of  tbe  year 
the  term  of  Thomas  C.  Acton,  As- 
dstant  Tresaurer  at  New  York,  ex- 
pired, and  after  several  persons  to 
whom  it  was  offered  had  declined 
the  office,  Mr.  Jordan,  the  Treasurer 
at  Washington,  took  charge  of  IL 

Mr.  Aoton  went  oat  noder  protest  wiluah  oRowviiraHiiLD  anHoorr, 

OD  theSd  of  January,  1386,  claiming  smaj  «  wu. 

that  he  was  not  discharged  from  bis 

bonds  nntil  his  sncceuor  was  appointed.  A  Aqnila  Jones,  the  newly  appointed  poatmanter 
few  weeks  later,  Charles  J.  Canda  was  ap-  at  Indianapolis,  was  charged  with  dinregurd- 
pointed  to  the  place,  and  qaalified  for  ita  ing  the  dvil-service  mlea  in  making  changes 
dattes.  In  the  ofBce,  bat  an  investigation  by  the  Ci?il- 

Chfl-torln  lMMnta> — CritiQisin   of  the  ap-    Service  Commission  did  not  sustain  tbe  charge. 
poiutments  of  the  President  and  heads  of  de-    The  removal  of  Gen.  Henry  S.  Hnidekoper, 

girtments  emanated  from  two  aonrces — from  postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  called  forth  an  in- 
emoorats  who  desired  that  more  changes  effeotnal  protest  from  Grand  Army  Post  No.  1 
should  be  made,  and  that  party  service  should  of  Pennsylvania.  The  appointment  of  ei- 
reoeive  more  consideration ;  and  from  those  Gov.  Noyea,  of  Ohio,  as  Government  Director 
who  insisted  that  in  those  grades  of  the  sorrioe  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  reeom- 
whiob  bad  no  connection  with  the  pnhlic  policy  mendation  of  Gov.  Hoadley,  trailed  out  a  Dem- 
ofthe  Admlniatrntinn,  and  lu  offloesin  which  ooratic  protest  which  oansed  ita  withdrawal, 
tbero  was  no  oonildential  relation  with  the  ap-  An  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Coast 
pointing  officer,  no  changes  shonld  h«  made  and  Geodetic  Survey  revealed  (it  was  alleged) 
without  cause  before  the  expiration  of  terms,  abuses  and  inefficiency,  and  Prof.  Hilgard,  the 
and  that  qnslifi cations  and  fitnesa  should  be  Soperiatendent,  and  seversl  sabordlnate  offi- 
ohiefly  regarded  in  raakingappointments.  Com-  cers,  were  snspended. 
plaint  waa  caused  by  the  appointment  of  En-       Early  in  November  chaagea  were  made  in 
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the  Civil  -  Serrioe  OommiBBioD.  Alfred  P.  to  power  and  speed,  nor,  bo  far  aa  oonld  be 
EdgertoD,  of  tndiaiiB,  vrus  apDoioted  in  piaoe  jadged,  in  respect  to  Btractnral  strength.  There- 
of Dorman  B.  Eatoo,  and  William  L.  Tren-  opon  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  Attornej- 
holm,  of  SoaCh  Oarolina,  in  place  of  John  M.  Qeneral  the  qaeatioo  whether  the  Government 
Gregory.  Mr.  Eaton  wa<H  then  reappointed  waa  boand  hj  the  law  and  the  terms  of  the 
to  BQCOeed  Mr.  Leroy  B.  Thoman.  contract  to  accept  the  vecael.    He  declared 

Ike  Saij  aid  New  ¥tSMta> — Soon  after  the  ao-  that  the  report  of  the  Examining  Board  showed 
eession  of  Secretary  Whitney  to  office,  he  waa  that  the  Government  had  not  obtaioed  what 
notified  of  the  completion  of  the  dispatch-boat  it  had  stipulated  for,' either  in  respect  to 
"  Dolphin,"  oonstmcted  under  contract  by  alrength,  speed,  or  workmansliip,  and  he  want- 
John  Roaoh,  at  Obeeter,  Pa.,  acceptance  of  ed  lo  know  whether  it  had  on  iu  hands  merely 
which  waa  recommended  by  the  Naval  Ad-  a  bad  bargain  by  which  it  was  bonnd,  or  a 
visory  Board.  It  was  provided  in  the  contract  broken  contract  entitling  it  to  something  bet- 
that  the  vessel  should  be  acc«pted  if  it  were  ter.  On  Jnly  12  Attorney-General  Garland 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Advisory  submitted  an  opinion  in  which  he  discaased 
Board  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  matter  at  length,  with  reference  to  the 
the  failure  to  falfill  certain  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  the  latv,  the  requirements  of  the 
contract  was  not  dne  to  defective  workman-  contract,  and  the  powera  of  the  Advisory 
ship  or  materials.  The  Secretary  waa  not  sat-  Board  that  had  sopervised  and  approved  the 
iefied  with  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Board,     work.     His  conclasion  was,  that  neither  the 

law  noT  the  terms  of  the  contract 
had  been  complied  with,  and  that 
the  approval  of  the  Snpervisory 
Board  did  not  bind  the  Government 
to  accept  the  vessel.  He  went  fur- 
ther, and  declared  that  tbe  contract 
itself  was  not  valid.  In  conoloaion 
he  said : 

It  ibllowB  then  that  no  contract  eibls 
between  Hr.  Bosch  snd  the  Duitad  Btitca, 
and  that  tbe  la^  aums  of  incmey  which 
have  been  ptia  Mr.  Booch  have  poseed 
into  his  hands  without  authori^  ot  Uv, 
■nd  are  held  by  him  aa  no  mach  money 
had  and  received  to  tbe  use  of  Che  Uniled 
States  and  may  be  reoovered  from  him ; 
snd  not  only  so,  hut  the  money  thus  p^d 
h^r"  by  officials  holding  a  fldaciary  rela- 
tion to  the  tioverument  having  pins  into 
Che  ehip  "  Dolphin,"  a  coutt  of  equity 
will  fallow  it  there  and  for  Chat  purpose 
entertain  a  prooeading  against  the  shbi 
itwlf. 

As  Mr.  Roach  was  engaged  npon 
the  construction  of  the  three  cruisers 
I  "Chicago,"  "Atlanta,"  and  ''Bos- 
ton," under  contracts  similar  in 
terms  to  tboae  for  the  "Dolphin," 
he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this 
decision,  and  on  the  19th  of  Jnly 
made  an  assignment  of  hie  property 
to  Geonte  W.  Qnintard  and  George 
E.  Weed— the  former  being  one  of 
.  his  bondsmen  in  the  contracia  with 
the  Government.     This  raised  the 

Jaestiou  what  waa  to  be  done  with 
le  uncompleted  craisers.  Tbecon- 
wii.i.iA>  0  wHiTRBT  tracfs  provided  that  in  case  of  ftil- 

s«awT  <  *t  nmt.  '  "^i  *■*  *"  J  ''"'*  *"*'  '"''  "°7  oanse, 

to  go  on  with  the  work  and  make 
and  anggested  a  new  trial  of  tbe  veasel  He  ssUafaotory  pn^ress,  the  Secretary  of  _  the 
^pointed  a  Board  of  Ejaminers,  consisting  of  Navy  might  declare  the  contracts  forfeited, 
Commodore  Greorge  E.  Belknap.  Commander  have  an  appraisal  mode  of  the  valae  of  the  ma- 
R.  D.  Evans,  and  Gonstrncting-Engineer  Her-  terials  furnished  and  of  tlie  work  done,  and 
man  Winter,  of  the  Navy,  to  take  charge  of  proceeil  to  complete  the  vessels  in  acoordaace 
theteat.  Theyreported,  on  Jane  12,  that  four  with  the  plans  and  terms  of  the  oontraota, 
triul-tripa  bad  been  made,  and  that  the  vessel  nsing  for  the  parp<»e  the  jard  and  appliances 
did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  in  respect    of  the  oontractor.    The  matter  was  arraogttd 
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with  the  andgDees,  Die  oontraota  were  declared  pletion  and  armament  ot  the  double- tnrreteil 
to  be  forfeited,  a  Board  of  Eutniners  was  ap-  mooiturs,  and  $4,268,887.41  for  pnblio  worke 
pointed,  and  an  inventor;  and  apprainal  were  aud  iinprovements  at  navy-jardB  and  Rtationa. 
ina<le.  The  appraisers  were  instructed  to  as-  The  qaestion  of  building  op  the  navj  waa  one 
certain  the  value  of  the  onoompleted  Teasels  of  the  most  important  nrged  apon  the  att«n- 
bj  taking  the  contract  price  as  their  value  tion  of  Congress  at  the  session  beginning  in 
when  completed,  and  dedncting  therefrom  the    December. 

cost  of  finishing  tbum  in  accordance  with  tlie  nuurr  OpeiatleBi.— The  Arm;  of  the  United 
terms  and  requirements  of  the  con- 
traots.  The  report  of  die  Board  of 
AppnJsera  was  that  the  oontract 
pnoe  of  the  "  Chicago  "  was  $B88,- 
S93,  and  that  it  wonld  require  $208.- 
046  to  complete  it,  leaving  $T2fi,M7 
u  the  amount  eqnitabl;  dae  to  i^e 
oontractor;  thecuntroct priceuf tho  , 
"Atlanta"  wan  $001,978— amonnt 
necessary  to  Gaisb  it,  941,601 ;  ood- 
traot  price  of  the  "  Boston,"  $680,- 
216 — neoessarj  for  its  completion, 
t50,lBS.  On  thu  basis,  the  Oov< 
ernment  proceeded  with  the  work 
of  finishing  the  vessels,  using  the 
works  and  working  force  of  theoon- 
Iraotor  in  the  hands  of  his  essigoeea. 
In  regard  to  the  "  Dolphin,''  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposed 
that  the  Oovemment  shonld  take 
the  veseel  and  pay  the  contract  price 
for  her  "  when  made  eqoal  ia  all 
respects  to  the  oontract  require- 
ments." If  the  contractor  oonld 
show  that  this  Jiad  been  done,  he 
should  recover  the  balance  due;  if 
not,  there  should  be  reserved  a  sof- 
flcient  sum  to  make  the  vessel  eonal 
to  the  requirements.  There  bad 
been  no  settlement  of  the  matter  at 
the  end  of  the  yriir. 

A  special  board  was  appointed  in 
Jnly  to  examine  and  report  upon 
plans  and  specifications  for  four 
new  cruisers  aatliorized  by  acts  of 

OoDgressof  1883  and16S8;  biitthe  ^dsoitoi  s.  etKumi, 

work  of  deciding  npon  these  had  not  uiin>T-o«nL 

been  finished  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  his  annaal  report,  the  Seoretary  of  the  States  consists  of  2,104  ofSiers  and  24,705  en- 
Navy  urged  the  importance  of  a  reorgani^a-  listed  men.  The  expenses  of  the  War  Depart- 
lioQ  of  the  department,  which  be  oonsidpred  ment  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $4d,860,- 
very  faulty  in  its  methods  and  in  the  practical  BSD. 04,  including  $18,104,894.60  for  public 
results.  He  favored  a  distinct  divisiun  of  the  works  and  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
naval  administration  into  three  branches— «ne  During  the  vear  ending  June  SO  there  were 
having  to  do  with  the  ptnonael  of  the  navy  2,927  desertions  from  the  army,  S,S2S  trials 
and  the  fleet,  one  dealing  with  everything  per-  by  general  courts-martial,  and  11,B61  trials  be- 
tuning  to  construction  and  materials,  and  one  fore  garrisoo  and  regimental  coarta-martial. 
having  charge  of  the  flnenoe  and  aceonnta  of  The  Signal -Service  Bnreau,  devoted  mainly  to 
die  tiepartment  and  attending  to  oontract*  and  meteorological  observations  and  reports,  em- 
porchases.  ploys  SI  officers,  8  professors,  3  junior  pro- 

The  eipenditores  of  the  Navy  Department  for  lessors,  SOO  enlisted  men,  and  14  civiliaii  clerks, 
the  year  ending  June  80  were  $18,837,807.72;  The  number  of  stations  in  operation  is  489, 
the  ap  prop  rial  ions  for  the  year  ending  Jane  80,  from  160  of  which  telefcraphio  reports  are  re- 
1896,  weT«$13,dG0,7O4.90.  The  estimates  made  coiveddaily.  The  aggregate  length  of  military 
by  the  SeoreUry  for  the  year  1886-'87  were  telegraph  lines  in  nse  is  2,77B  miles.  The  ex- 
$80,104,690.15,  of  which  $16,069,900.24  was  pense  of  the  Signal  Servioe  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  new  purpoaes.  He  ioclnded  $10,008,770  was  $792,092.07. 
for  iacreaae  of  tlie  navy,  $4,202,806  for  oom-        The  active  operations  of  the  army  were  dni 
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mwnlj  to  Indian  dbtorbsnoes.  Earl;  in  the 
year  a  band  of  wbit«  ooloniste  entered  the 
Indian  Territory  for  tbe  pnrpoM  of  taking 
posaesnon  of  lands  for  lettlemeDt  in  vbat  was 
known  aa  the  OUaboma  country.  On  tbe 
IStb  of  Uarch  the  Prendent  iaaaed  a  procla- 
mation warning  all  persona  who  ba'l  entered 
the  Territory  with  this  parpoee,  and  all  who 
were  intending  to  do  so,  that  they  wonld  not 
be  permitted  to  remaia,  and  declaring  that  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  would  be 
inToked  "to  abate  all  such  nnaiithorizod  pos- 
Besdoa,  to  prevent  sach  threateoed  entry,  and 
to  remoTo  all  Booh  intruders  from  the  said 
Indian  lands."  Ool.  Edward  Hatch  was  sent 
with  a  moderate  force,  and  an  end  was  pnt  to 
the  invasion  of  the  "  Oklahoma  boomers " 
wilhont  bloodshed  or  serions  difficulty.  Short- 
ly afterward  tronhle  was  threatened  by  tbe 
Obeyeuue  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  and,  at  the 


ret^aeet  of  the  President,  Lieat.-Gen.  Sheridan 
Tinted  the  Indian  Territory  to  inqnire  into  the 
oanses  of  discontent.  He  reported  that  the 
principal  occasion  of  the  threatened  outbreak 
wae  tne  oocnpation  of  tbe  Indian  lands  by 
ranchmen  and  cattle-owners,  tinder  leases  from 
the  Indisns  at  a  merely  nominal  rental.  It  was 
decided  at  Wubington  that  these  leases  were 


not  legal  or  raUd,  and  a  praclamatiDn  was  is- 
sued warning  all  owners  of  cattle  to  remove 
their  herds  from  the  Indian  lands  witliin  forty 
days.  All  efforts  to  obtain  a  modification  at 
the  order,  on  the  plea  of  loss  and  injury,  and  of 
tbe  difSculty  of  moving  the  herds  in  the  time 
allowed,  were  nnavailing,  and  the  Indian  lands 
were  as  speedily  aa  possible  cleared  of  cattle 
belon^ng  to  white  rsnohmen.  Another  proc- 
lamation was  iasned  on  the  10th  of  Angnst, 
ordering  the  removal  of  all  fences  with  which 
public  Isnds  had  been  inclosed  for  graring  pur- 
poses. No  force  was  required  to  carry  out  tbe 
Enrpose  of  either  of  these  proclamations.  An 
adian  difficulty  which  caused  mnch  diaqni^- 
tade  on  the  borders  of  Colorado  and  Eansaa, 
and  in  New  Mexico,  was  occasioned  by  dis- 
content with  the  short  rations  anpnlied  to  the 
eoDthem  Utes,  near  Fort  Lewis,  and  the  Mas- 
calero  Apaohee  near  Fort  Stanton.  A  timely 
inqoiry,  and  attention  to  the  griev- 
BUcee  of  the  Indians,  arerted  any 
serious  outbreak,  tJiongh  Nnall 
bands  of  warriors  had  started  out 
on  the  war -path.  In  the  sontb- 
weetem  part  of  New  Mexioo  there 
was  a  serious  distnrbanoe  caused 
by  the  incursion  of  a  band  of  Obiri- 
cahna  Apaches  from  Arizona.  The 
control  which  Oen.  Orook  had  for 
two  years  exercised  over  these 
troublesome  savages  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  interference  of  the 
agent  at  San  Oarlos,  mider  authtn^ 
Ity  of  the  Interior  Department,  in 
the  previous  winter,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  warriors  and  sqaawa 
had  escaped  from  the  reservation  to 
indulge  in  depredations  upon  set- 
tlers. Many  were  chased  into  Mexi- 
00,  and  a  number  killed  and  csp- 
tured.  While  these  various  move- 
ments caused  much  alarm,  th*y  no- 
where attained  a  very  serious  mag- 
nitode,  and  all  trouble  had  cees^ 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  except 
that  caused  by  the  Ohiricahuas  still 
at  large  under  Chief  Geronimo.  A 
considerable  force  was  kept  in  the 
field  near  the  northern  frontier  in 
Dakota  and  Montana  during  the 
snmmer,  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  crossing  tbe  border  to  take 

rin  tbe  Kiel  rebellion  in  Cans- 
and  to  prevent  the  Manitoba 
ln<Uans  from  taking  refoge  in  those 
Territories.  Temporary  ontbreaks 
of  violence  against  the  Chinese  at 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  and  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  caused  troops  to  be  sent  to 
those  places,  but  they  had  no  occasion  to  act 
in  putting  down  insurrection. 

ne  Udtanii — The  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States,  eiolusive  of  Alaska,  is  about 
830,nOO,  all  but  lfi,OCK>  of  irhom  are  weat  of 
the  Mississippi.     Most  of  the  Indians  are  on 
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reeervations,  and  maintain  their  tribal  rela-  payment  of  their  anDaltiaB  and  for  their  robrirtenoe 

tiODS.     The  poUoy  of  allotting  Uinda  to  the  and  civili«tion. 

Indiana  in  aeveralty,  at  the  rate  of  820  aorea  Plitil  Swrlce.— The  poatal  reyennea  for  the 
to  each  family,  and  aeUing  the  reat  of  the  fiaoal  year  ending  Jane  30  were  $42,560,848, 
reaenratioD  for  aetUement,  reaerving  the  pro-  while  the  expensea  amounted  to  $60,942,415, 
ceeda  aa  a  fond  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  ahowing  a  dencienoy  of  $8,881,571.  Thia  waa 
occnpanta,  waa  reoommended  with  more  or  partly  aocoanted  for  by  the  continaing  effect 
lesa  qualification  by  the  Oommiadoner  of  In-  of  the  reduction  of  letter-poatage  from  three  to 
dian  Affiura  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  oenta  aa  the  aingle  rate,  and  the  aubae- 
and  Btrongly  advocated  by  the  Lieutenant-Gen-  quent  increaae  of  weight  for  aingle-rate  letter- 
eral  of  the  Army.  Gen.  Sheridan,  in  a  atatement  poatage  from  one  half  ounce  to  one  ounce,  and 
prepared  by  him,  dated  Jan.  2, 1880,  aeta  forth  the  increaae  of  the  unit  of  weight  for  aecond- 
the  following  £acta:  In  Dakota  the  St.  Berthold  claaa  matter  from  two  ouncea  to  four  ounoea. 
reaervation  inoludee  an  area  of  2,900,000  acrea.  The  number  of  poat-officea  at  the  end  of  the 
and  haa  a  population  of  1,800;  the  other  Sioux  fiacal  year  waa  51,252,  a  net  increase  for  the 
reseryations  aggregate  nearly  22,250,000  acrea,  year  of  1,285,  the  number  eatabliahed  being 
and  are  oocupi^  by  25,800  peraona.  Accord-  2,121,  and  the  number  diacontinued  886.  The 
ing  to  the  allotment  propoaed,  the  aale  of  the  number  of  poatmaatera  subject  to  anpointment 
anrplua  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  the  inveatment  by  the  President  waa  2,1b88,  by  the  roatmaster- 
of  the  proceeds  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  General  49,019.  The  number  of  appointmenta 
of  the  Indiana,  thia  would  open  over  20,000,000  made  during  the  year  waa  11,203,  of  which 
aorea  to  aettlement,  and  fumiah  an  income  of  6,204  were  on  account  of  resignation  and  ex- 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year.  In  Montana  the  piration  of  terma;  2,221  on  account  of  the  ea- 
Blaokfeet  reaervation  contains  21,500,000 acres,  tablishment  of  new  offices;  412  on  account  of 
occupied  by  7,000  Indiana,  and  the  Grow  rea-  death  of  incumbents ;  207  on  account  of 
ervation,  of  4^00,000,  is  occupied  by  8,300  changes  of  names  and  aitea;  and  SlOinconae- 
persons.  The  Indians  of  these  two  Territories  quence  of  removals  and  au^pensiona.  The  total 
number  45,000,  and  their  reaervationa  include  number  of  changes  was  less  than  for  the  pre- 
54,500,000  acrea.  According  to  Gen.  Sheri-  ceding  year,  but  the  number  of  removala  and 
dan*a  calculation,  their  aurplna  landa  would  auapensions  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year 
yield  a  revenue  of  $2,500,000,  while  the  ap-  by  297.  The  provLnon  for  the  immediate  de- 
propriations  for  their  benefit  under  existing  livery  of  letters  on  payment  of  10  centa  extra 
treatiee  are  about  $100,000.  In  Wyoming  and  postage  by  a  special  stamp  went  into  effect 
Idaho  the  Wind  river,  Fort  Hall,  and  OoBur  Oct  1,  in  all  places  of  4,000  inhabitants  and 
d^Aldne  reservations  include  5,000,000  acres,  over.  The  Pootmaster-General  declined  to  pay 
occupied  by  6,000  Shoshonea  and  Bannocka ;  out  the  $400,000  appropriated  by  Congreas  for 
from  the  aurplua  landa  an  income  of  $285,000  foreign  mail  service,  to  be  distributed  among 
might  be  derived,  or  $100,000  more  than  the  American  veasels  carrying  the  mails,  on  cora- 
annual  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  oc-  petitive  bids,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  mile  for 
oupanta.  In  Oregon  the  Klamath  reservation,  the  distance  aailed.  He  took  thia  courae  on 
1,000,000  acrea,  ia  occupied  by  1,000  Indiana ;  the  ground  that  the  exiating  compensation  waa 
in  Washington  Territory  the  Yakamea,  8,200  sufficient,  and  that  it  was  impracticable  to  dis- 
in  number,  nave  a  reaervation  of  800,000  aorea,  burae  the  appropriation  by  contract  on  oompe- 
and  the  total  for  the  State  and  Territory  ia  tition.  There  were  half  a  dozen  ateamship 
16,000  Indiana  and  8,400,000  aorea  of  reserva-  companies  that  would  be  entitled  to  a  ahare, 
tion.  The  Utea,  in  Utah  and  Oolorado,  num-  but  they  were  not  competitora,  and  the  fiind 
bering  3,650,  have  5,000,000  acres  of  reserva-  waa  not  aufficient  for  a  pro  rata  diviaion  on  the 
tion ;  the  Navi^oea,  in  New  Mexico,  numbering  baaia  of  50  centa  a  mile.  The  atearoahip  com- 
23,000,  have  8,000,000  aorea.  The  principid  paniea  which  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  appro- 
reservation  in  Arizona  ia  the  White  Mountain,  priation  declined,  after  Aug.  1,  to  carry  the 
with  the  agency  at  San  Carloa.  Its  extent  is  muls  at  the  old  rates,  and  other  provision  waa 
2,500,000  acres,  and  the  Indiana  entitled  to  made  for  the  postal  aervice  to  the  Weat  Indiea, 
oocupy  it  number  about  5,000.  In  New  Mexi-  Central  and  South  America,  and  to  New  Zea- 
00  and  Arizona  the  total  of  Indiana  ia  53,000,  land  and  Auatralia. 

of  reaervationa  16,500,000  acrea.    The  Indiana  lilMtflag  Senlttr— The  number  of  life-aaving 

of  the  Indian  Territory  number  about  80.000,  atationa  at  the  oloae  of  the  fiacal  year  waa  208, 

and  their  reaervationa,  excluding  the  Oklahoma  of  which  157  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  88  on 

country,  aggregate  31,500,000  aorea.    Thia  is  the  lakea,  7  on  the  Pacific,  and  1  at  the  Falla 

Gen.  Sheridan'a  conclusion :  of  the  Ohio  river,  Louisville,  Ky.    The  num- 

The  Indian  nservations  of  the  United  Statei»  con-  her  of  diaaatera  to  documented  veaaels  was  256, 

tain  about  200,000  square  milee.    Their  population  ia  on  board  of  which  were  2,206  peraona,  of  whona 

about  S<K),000.     Twentj-eiz  thoueand  square  miles  2,196  were  aaved  and  10  loat.    The  value  of 

would  locate  each  fkmily  upon  a  half  section  of  land,  the  veaaela  and  cargoes  waa  $4,604,465,  of 

leaving  a  surplus  of  about  170,000  square  milee,  which,  ^^^  $8,852,760  waa  aaved.    Fifty-aix  veaaela 

according  to  the  plan  I  have  proposed,  would  pro-  ^^J"  *^'ii„  ilL*      'tk^  -r™  -lo^I  1 1  k  Aiai^a^ 

duoe  arauaUy  »4,480,000.    Thii  abount  exceede  by  were  totaUy  loat    There  were  alao  115  diaaa- 

about  $960,000  the  entire  sum  appropriated  for  the  tera  to  amaller  crafty  m  which  232  persona  were 
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saved  and  0DI7  1  tort.  The  value  of  property 
involved  m  theae  was  t29,S3S,  and  t2S,B2S  of 
this  was  saved.  Tfairtv-aeven  other  penmns 
were  rescued  by  the  life-saving  crews,  and  866 
vessels  were  assisted  when  in  peril,  aul  204 
warned  when  ruDuinK  ioio  danger.  The  coat 
of  the  service  was  |828,4T4.48. 
UsceltaMMi  SUttattOt — The  anmber  of  names 


on  the  pension-rolls  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  S4fi,1S6.    There  had  been  86,768  new 

names  added  and  1,886  reinstated  daring  the 
;ear,  and  16,23R  were  dropped,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  22,3SS.  The  average  aoDiial  vaJne 
of  pensions  was  %1 10.3S,  snd  the  aggregate  an- 
nual value  (38,090,986.  The  operaCioos  of  tlie 
General  Land-Office  showed  that  8,912.460 
acres  hud  been  sold.  The  total  cash  receipts 
were(9,eiO,0B8.32.  Entries  and  selection s for 
the  year  amounted  to  20.995,613  acres;  sur- 
veys, 31,623,689  acres.  The  total  area  of  pab- 
lio  lands  surveyed  to  June  80  was  969,469,847 
acres;  nnsurvejed,  846,360,390  acres.  Ex- 
eluding  AlasiffL,  alioat  three  fifths  of  the  pub- 
lic domun  bad  passed  oat  of  the  ownership  of 
the  Government.  There  were  at  the  end  of 
the  year  80  new  public  buildings  in  course  of 
oonatruction,  ranging  in  cont  from  f26,000  to 
$2,000,000,  aud  calliug  for  a  total  expenditure 
<tf  $8,611,400. 


oonsiating  of 

Beoretoryof  WarEndicott;  Gen.  Benfet,  Chief 
of  Ordnsnce;   Gen.  Newton,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  tiie  Army;  Gen.  Abbot  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps,  Capt.  Smith  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, Captains  bampson  and  Goodrich  of 
the  Navy,  Cnpt.  Maguire  of  Engineers,  Joseph 
Uorgan,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  ana  Erastns  Corn- 
ing, of  New  York,   was   engaged 
during  a  large  port  of  the  year  in 
ioquiring  into  the  snbpect  of  coast 
defenses  and  fortifioationa,  with  a 
view  of  reporting  upon  the  needs 
of  the  country  in  that  respect.  The 
report  was  submitted  in  January, 
1866.     A  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Bepreseutativea  from 
Samuel  J.  Tildeo,  of  New  Tork, 
was  published  early  in  December, 
strongly  urging  the  policy  of  pro- 
viding, as  speedily  as  practicable^ 
an  adequate  system  of  coast  de- 

Tbe  Aatl-PriipM)  Irt^The  act  of 
Uareh  22, 1862,  for  the  suppression 

of  polygamy  in  Utah,  known  as  the 
Edmunds  act,  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  aecisions  ren- 
dered on  the  22d  of  March  in  a 
series  of  five  cases,  in  which  the 
right  of  the  commiseioners  appoint- 
ed under  the  act  to  exclude  from 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise al]  persons  practicing  polyga- 
my had  been  contested. 

lie  Fbfefthsi — A  diplomatic  nn- 
derstanding  was  enteral  into  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  British 
Uinieter  at  Washington,  pnbJic  no- 
tice of  nhicb  was  given  on  the2Glb 
of  Jnne,  for  the  eitenhion  of  the 
privileges  defined  and  secured  by 
the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  through  the  season 
which  had  then  been  entered  upon. 
By  Joint  re«olotion  of  Congress,  adopted  March 
8,  1883,  notice  had  been  liren  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  these  clanses  of  the  treaty  on  the  let 
of  July,  but  no  other  arrangement  had  been 
made,  and  fishing  operations  had   begun  ss 
usual.     To  avoid  collision  and  dispute,   the 
negotiations   had   been   entered   upon   at  the 
suggestion  of  the  British  tlinibter,  which  re- 
snlted  in  the  diplomatic  agreement.     This  in- 
cluded an  understanding  "that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  bring  the  whole 
question  of  the  fisheries  before  Congress  at  its 
next  session  in  December,  and  recommend  the 
appointment  of   a   commission  in  whicb   the 
Governments  of  tlie  United  ^taXet  and  of  Great 
Britain   should    be  respectively  represented, 
which  commission   should   be   charged  with 
the  consideration  and  settlement  upon  a  just, 
equitable,  and  honorable   hasis  of  the  entire 
question  of  the  fishing  rights  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernniente  aad  their  respective  citizens  on  the 
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ooaste  of  the  United  States  and  British  North 

Cent  ef  AlabiaaClalM.— The  Ooart  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Alabama  Claims  expired  by  limitation 
at  the  olose  of  the  year.  It  had  disposed  of  all 
the  oases  before  it  by  working  rapidly  daring 
the  last  weeks  of  its  existence,  bat  question 
was  afterward  raised  as  to  whether  all  the  de- 
terminations were  final  and  valid.  Id  Septem- 
ber the  aooonnting  officers  of  the  Treasury  re- 
fused to  allow  the  expenses  certified  by  the 
Judges  of  this  court  for  the  compensation  of 
extra  counsel,  experts,  and  clerks,  in  excess  of 
those  provided  for  by  law.  This  refusal  was 
sustained  in  November  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  an  opinion  rendered  upon  the  question 
of  the  right  to  incur  expenses  for  these  pur- 
poses beyond  what  the  statute  expressly  au- 
thorized. 

Seitken  lUmtMi  BitBrprise*— The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing enterprises  organized  in  the  Soathem  States 
in  1884 : 


Alftbama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Q«oi^ 

Kentocky 

LoaisUuiA. 

Maryland   

Mianaiippi . . .  . 
North  OiroUna 
Sonth  OiroUna . 

TeoDMMe 

Taxaa 

VlrgloJa. 

Waat  Vtiylnla.. 


18T 

4S 

95 

196 

187 

OS 

106 

40 

996 

68 

960 

919 

1S8 

n 


$16,996,000 
9,040,000 
9,898,000 
6,406,000 

91,761,000 
6,964,000 
7,191,600 
1,996,000 
4,110,000 
9,174,000 
7,910,000 
10,778,000 
18,480,000 
4^99,000 


work  in  training  native  boys  and  girls  in  the 
mechanical  trades  and  in  household  duties. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  is 
prosecuting  religious  and  educational  work  in 
the  Territory. 

The  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska 
was  begun,  but  not  completed,  in  1880  by  Mr. 
Ivan  Petroff,  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
His  report  shows  the  population  of  the  western 
section  to  have  been  as  follows  in  1880 : 

Creoles 1^18 

Aleata 9,914 

Whltea 146 

Total  dvlllnd  iMople 8,779 

Indiana 90,889 

Total 94,661 

*'  A  great  popular  error,"  says  the  Governor, 
**  exists  in  regsrd  to  the  climate  of  Alaska,  the 
prevailing  impression  being  that  it  is  blessed  (or 
cursed)  with  Arctic  winters  only.  The  winters 
of  northern  and  interior  Alaska  undoubtedly 
correspond  to  the  popular  belief,  but  that  be- 
lief when  applied  to  southeastern  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  becomes  a  popular  fal- 
lary."  The  following  is  a  meteorological  sum- 
mary for  the  twelve  months  ending  Aug.  81, 
1885: 


MONTH. 


In  Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Virginia  some 
extensive  mining  and  iron  companies,  with 
large  capital,  were  organized,  which  runs  up 
the  total  of  investments  in  these  States,  and 
they  also  added  many  smaller  establishments. 
The  list  shows  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  ma- 
chine-shops, foundries,  blast-furnaces,  ice-fac- 
tories, sawmills,  plan ing-m ills,  building-mate- 
rial factories,  furniture- factories,  carriage  and 
wagon  factories,  handle-factories,  etc.  There 
are  many  flour  mills  and  more  tobacco-facto- 
ries, and  a  large  number  of  cotton  seed  oil-mills, 
as  well  as  mining  enterprises  of  all  kinds  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  mica,  oil,  coal,  etc. 

ilsska* — A.  r.  Swineford,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  in  place  of  John  H.  Kin- 
kead,  reached  Sitka  on  Sept.  15.  His  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  Oct.  1, 
contains  valaable  information.  In  April  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  appointed  general 
agent  of  education  for  the  Territory.  He  re- 
ports that  during  the  summer  he  established 
schools  at  Juneau,  Sitka,  Wrangell,  Jackson, 
Boyd  (Hoonah),  Haines,  and  Oonalashka.  A. 
corps  of  teachers  was  also  sent  to  establish 
schools  on  Kuftkokvim  river,  150  miles  above 
where  it  flows  into  Behring  Sea.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  section  is  exclusively  Esquimau. 
The  Industrial  School  at  Sitka  is  doing  good 


1884. 
September. . 
October.... 
November. . 
December.. 


MVM 


or  DATt. 


49-9»  C6  7' 

49*7  fi61 

48-1  M-8 

82-1  06*8 


188N 

jMBOAry 

Febnury. . . . 

March. 

April  

Ukj 

Jane 

July 

Angast 


80 
8T 
40 
42 
49 
04- 
66' 


68-8 


4B' 
48 

52 
79 
TO 
TO- 
TS 


Total  d«7a.. 


89* 
26 
9T 
14*6 


19 

94 

98-8 

99 

8T 

89-6 

4T 

44*5 


2 

™ 

1 

i 

1 

i' 

9 

T 

14 

18 

8 

8 

96 

96 

8 

T 

90 

98 

16 

4 

11 

10 

4 

9 

16 

91 

9 

9 

IT 

21 

10 

6 

16 

10 

4   9 

IT 

24 

4i  9 

18 

16 

14  j  6  10 

8 

4  10  ;  IT 

10 

T  11  {  18 

IT 

04 

99 

906 

290 

Governor  Swineford  deprecates  the  idea  that 
crops  will  not  mature  here,  and  says :  *'  No- 
where in  my  home  travels,  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fi'om  Washington  to 
Sitka,  have  I  seen  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation 
than  here  in  southeastern  Alaska.  I  And  the 
hardier  vegetables  all  growing  to  maturity  and 
enormous  size;   white  turnips  weighing  ten 

Sounds,  cabbages  twenty-seven  pounds,  nnrl  as 
ne  potatoes  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Eastern  markets  I  found  growing  at  Wrangell. 
Juneau,  and  here  in  Sitka.  Wild  timothy  ana 
red-top  grow  to  a  height  of  from  Ave  to  seven 
feet,  and  in  this  vicinity  all  the  hay  was  cured 
during  the  past  summer  that  will  be  required 
daring  the  winter.*' 
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The  extensive  reduction-works  on  Douglas 
Island,  opposite  to  Juneau,  were  completed  and 
put  into  operation  about  the  1st  of  July,  and 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  of  any  to  be 
found  on  the  Pacific  slope.  During  July  and 
August  this  mill  turned  out  $115,000  in  gold 
bullion,  while  the  accumulated  sulphurets  (con- 
centrates) awaiting  treatment  were  shown  by 
frequent  assays  to  be  worth  $100,000  more. 
The  mine  is  in  what  appears  to  be  simply  a 
great  mountain  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  The 
rock  is  what  is  called  ^Mow-grade  milling," 
carrying  free  gold  and  sulphurets,  and  yields 
an  average  of  about  eight  doDars  a  ton. 

In  the  rear  of  Juneau  two  or  three  miles,  on 
the  mainland,  is  Silver  Bow  Basin,  where  some 
rich  placer-mines  are  worked.  The  vidue  of 
the  product  of  these  mines  has  been  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $150,000  in  1884. 

A  San  Francisco  fleet  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  vessels  is  engaged  in  codfishing  on 
the  banks  off  Eadiak  and  the  Shumagin  Isl- 
ands, while  at  Eillisnoo  the  Northwest  Trad- 
ing Company  is  curing  large  numbers  of  cod, 
and  has  workrt  for  rendering  oil  from  the  her- 
ring which  swarm  in  the  waters  of  Chatham 
Strait^ 

UNITED  STATES^FDIAirCiB  OF  THE.  The  gen- 
eral policy  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  regard 
to  national  finances  underwent  no  appreciable 
change  during  the  year  1885.  Congress  hav- 
ing failed  to  enact  any  legislation  touching 
the  national  banks  or  the  coinage  of  silver, 
the  contraction  of  bank-note  circulation  and 
the  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  contin- 
ued ;  the  public  debt  has  been  somewhat  di- 
minished and  the  cash  assets  have  sensibly  in- 
creased— ^the  chief  item  of  increase  being  the 
noteworthy  addition  to  the  amount  of  silver 
dollars  held  by  the  treasury.  In  other  re- 
spects the  financial  history  of  the  past  year 
has  been  uneventful.  The  following  state- 
ments show  in  detail  the  monetary  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  year: 

BeeelptB  tad  Eipeadttucs. — ^The  ordinary  reve- 
nues of  the  Government,  from  all  sources,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  were  as 
follow : 

Oastomfl $181,471,989  84 

Internal  revenue 112,498,725  54 

Sake  of  public  UndB 5,705,986  44 

Tax  on  national  banks 2,914,222  26 

Profits  on  coinage 8,051,284  96 

Customs  fees,  fines,  etc 907,464  27 

Consular  fees,  etc 8,714,618  58 

Pidfle  Ksilroad  Interest 1,608,071  58 

PBdflc  Railroad  sinking  ftmd 2,476,707  78 

Surrejing  public  lands 604,414  84 

Sales  of  Qovemment  property 802,882  07 

Indian  trust  ftattds 76,942  08 

Immigrant  ftmd 177,002  50 

Soldiers' Home  ftind 888,785  05 

Ssia  of  naval  ressels. 65,541  80 

Tax  on  tonnage 400yB42  46 

Bevenues  of  District  of  Columbia 1,929.298  11 

Misoellaneons. 2,4n,682  28 

T^ytal $828,690,706  88 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod were: 


Civil  ttst 

Vorelgn  iDtaroonrse 

Indian  service 

Pensions 

Mllitaiy  establishment 

Naval  establishment 

Miscellaneous,  inchiding    pnbUo    buildinga, 
lighthouses,  and  collecting  the  revenue.. . 

District  of  Columbia 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 


$S83MiMSU 

5,489,609  11 

6.06«4M6i 

5«i,102J2eT  49 

42,670,578  47 

16,021,079  67 

54,728,006  21 

8,499,650  95 

51,886.256  47 


Total $260,826;985  11 

As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
the  revenues  fell  off  $28,474,184.50,  the  nrin- 
cipal  items  of  decrease  being  customs,  $18,- 
595,550.42  ;  internal  revenue,  $9,087,846.97, 
and  sales  of  public  lands,  $4,104,718.57.  There 
was  an  increase  of  $8,644,970.96  in  profits  on 
coinage,  and  in  consular,  customs,  and  other 
fees,  making  a  net  decrease  for  the  year  of 
$24,829,168.54.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
expenditures  of  $20,564,884.56,  as  foUows : 
civil  and  miscellaneous,  $16,578,824.68;  mili- 
tary establishment,  $8,240,975.11 ;  pensions, 
$678,089.48,  and  Indian  service,  $76,496.84. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  $1,271,521.77  in  the 
naval  establishment,  and  $8,192,122.01  in  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  making  a  net  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  of  $16,100,690.78. 
The  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditures  was 
$68,468,771.27,  of  which  $45,992,745.48  was 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  various  objects  of 
internal  taxation  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


OBJECT. 

1884. 

1885. 

Bpirits 

$76,905,885  26 

26,062,899  98 

18,084,954  11 

441  84 

586,858  64 

$67,511,208  68 

Tobfiooo 

26,407,068  48 

Fermented  liquors 

State  banks  and  baaken 
Miscellsneous. 

18,280,788  08 

25,000  00 

247,041  98 

Total 

$121,690,069  88 

$112,421,121  07 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  calen- 
dar years  1884  and  1885 : 


RBCSXPTS. 

1884. 

1885. 

Customs 

$186,098,819  86 

117,298,625  98 

7,844,972  04 

8,028,860  n 

4,750,422  58 

14,667,629  00 

$184,62a898  M 

Internal  revenue 

Sales  of  public  lands. . . 

Profits  on  coinage 

Miscellaneous 

114,488,947  18 

5,288,125  47 

2,792^67 

^610,0n  91 

14,104,545  98 

Total 

$888,697,880  17 

$826,901,889  40 

EXPKNDITURBB. 

1884. 

1885. 

Giyil  and  miscellaneous 
War 

$79,466346  42 

40,858,715  96 

17,265,509  29 

A,22^912  84 

58,187,982  51 

02,728,796  14 

$84,448,021  86 
87,666,479  55 

Nayy.. 

Indians 

15.169,650  16 
6^488,955  42 

Pensions 

61,256,960  71 

Interest  on  the  public 
debt 

60,884,964  69 

Total 

$254,228,268  16 

$255,809,012  89 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  Crovernment 
from  the  postal  service,  being  collected  and 
disbursed  through  the  agency  of  the  Po8t> 
Office  Department,  do  not  enter  into  the  gen- 
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eral  aooonnts  of  the  treasury,  and  are  there- 
fore not  indnded  in  the  foregoing  atatements. 
Slate  ef  the  Tteanrj*— The  sold  coin  and  bull- 
ion in  the  treaaury  increaaed  during  the  year 
$18,876,567.58 ;  the  silver  coin  and  bullion 
increased  $18,296,810.61 ;  the  United  States 
notes  increased  $6,281,624.69 ;  and  the  total 
assets  increased  from  $476,899,297.90  to  $611,- 
277,120.06,  or  a  gain  of  $84,877,822.16.  The 
ffold  certificates  actually  outstanding  increased 
$12,072,181 ;  the  silyer  certificates  outstanding 
decreased  $21,686,446;  the  lega!-tender  certifi- 


cates outstanding  decreased  $10,970,000,  and 
the  total  liabilities  fell  off  from  $486,869,868.- 
26  to  $41 1,984,972.81;  showing  a  decrease  of 
$28,924,895.96,  or  a  net  gain  of  $68,802,218.11. 
The  gold  coin  on  hand  not  represented  by  cer- 
tificates decreased  $2,881,406.60,  and  the  silver 
dollars  not  represented  by  certificates  increased 
from  $81,686,964  to  $72,688,726,  a  gain  of  $40,- 
901,771,  or  nearly  180  per  cent  The  following 
comparative  statement  shows  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  at  the  dose  of  the  years  1884  and 
1886: 


Gold  coin 

OoU  bollkm 

HUndAid  tWrw  dollars 

Silver  bulHon 

United  StotM  Botos 

Natioul-lMuik  notes 

Deposlte  in  nstlonsl-bank  deposlterles 

Frsetionsl  snd  minor  ooin 

Nsttonsl-bsnk  notes  In  proooas  of  redempttoo. . 
lUaeellsnoons  Items. 

TVjteL 

UABILniBS. 

Qold  osrtlAestes  oatotonding — 

Sttrer  eertiflcstes  oatotending 

Oiirren<7  eerCiflestes  oatetendlnir 

Baserrs  for  redemption  of  United  Stetes  notes. 

Fnnds  ft>r  retirement  of  bank  otroalstlon 

Five  per  oent.  redemption  ftind 

DIsbarslnff  offloera*  balaocea 

Transfer  oneeka  and  diafta 

Poat-Oflloe  Department  socoant 

ICatored  debt  and  Intereat 

Mlscellsasoas  items. 

Balsnco. 

Totsl 


Dm.  si,  1SS4. 


tl71,A!»,M5  17 

ea,422,6M  T8 

14a,602,8«&  00 

4,718,005  88 

86,489^75  49 

9,407,467  88 

18,144,068  88 

99.989,878  14 

7,872JW8  04 

298,018  08 


DMb  SI,  ISSI. 


•478,889,297  90 


$180,798,980  07 

72,007,498  91 

180,718,190  00 

8,797,040  84 

41,781,900  11 

1,888,898  08 

12^1,489  88 

98^898,970  09 

8,£08,S88  89 

108.804  88 

$511,977,190  08 


Die.  SI,  18S4. 


$88,887,490  00 

114,880,911  00 

94,780,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

42,299,064  10 

18,487,117  88 

99,071,480  97 

0,288^1  84 

8,978,891  98 

8,980,007  90 

998,718  78 

40,060,999  84 


$478,899,297  90 


Ok.  tl,  IS8S. 


$100,809,801  00 

98,179,480  00 

18,790,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

41,019,778  78 

12,008,701  61 

90,980,228  06 

8,991,470  91 

8,068,801  81 

18,910,900  80 

1,178,178  97 

99,819,147  70 

$011,9n,190  08 


ne  PaUls  DeM. — The  foUowing  statement 
ahows  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt  at  the  close  of  the  years  1884  and 
1886: 


OHAaAcrm  or  debt. 

Bonds  si  4^  per  cent. . . 
Bonds  St  4  per  cant .. . . 

Bonds  at  8  per  eent 

BafDodlng    certiflcatea 

at  4  per  eent. 

Nary  pension  ftind  at  8 

per  oenL 

Interest  aeeraed  on  the 

sboTS  loans. 

Debt  on  whioh  Inienst 

baaeeased. 

Interest    oo   matorad 

deU 

Demand  and  U.  8.  notea 
Claaring-Honse  oert*s. . 

Gold  certiflcatea 

SilTor  oertlfioatea 

Fractional  corrency. . . . 
Bonds  laaoed  to  Padflo 

Ballwaj  Oompanlea. . 
Intereat  unpaid  uereon 


DMb  tlflSSi. 


11. 


$900,000,000  00  .  $200,000,000  00 
787,8J8,900  00  i  787,748,900  00 
194,190,509  00  ,      194,190,000  00 


served  that  the  total  debt  is  $8,106,479.27  less; 
the  difference  being  due  mainly  to  the  pay- 
ment of  matured  debt  and  to  the  decreased 
issue  of  currency  and  silver  certificates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in 
the  various  denominations  of  United  States  le- 
gal-tender notes  in  circulation  during  the  years 
1884  and  1885: 


980,000  00 

14,000,000  00 

11,188,848  98 

8,996,920  28 

981,000  17 

84«,T89i08  00 

94,990,000  00 

119,881100  00 

188,188,991  00 

8,9n,848  88 

84.898^^19  00 
4,229  98 


921,400  00 

14,n00,000  00 

11,801,184  84 

8,447,470  28 

902,918  11 

848,788308  00 

14.<•0^000  00 

189,710,090  00 

124348,778  00 

8,930,108  77 

84,888319  00 
4329  98 


TV>(sl  debt I$131O,847,O09  71    $1,907380380  44 

No  *' calls  ^'  having  been  made  for  the  re- 
demption of  interest- bearing  bonds  during  the 
vear  1885,  the  amount  of  such  bonds  outstand- 
ing is  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  although  it  will  be  ob- 


DENOimrATIOlia. 

Dm.  tl,  1SS4. 

Dm.  si,  ISSC. 

One  dollar 

$28,088,148  80 
98^840,217  90 
77,688,810  00 
87,880,688  00 
00318,489  00 
99,708,890  00 
88,288,790  00 
1031.\000  00 
99.972300  00 
100,000  00 
00,000  00 

$81,664,019  80 
92,180,809  90 
89,044301  00 
70,678,848  00 
061170.748  00 

Two  dollars. 

FITS  dollars 

Ten  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

FWj  dbUara 

99360,400  00 
28,748,000  00 
18,069,000  00 
90371,000  00 
80,000  00 
10,000  00 

One  bandred  dollars 

Fire  bandred  dollsrs 

One  tboosand  dollars. .... 
FITS  tboosand  doUsrs  . . . 
Ten  tbousaad  dollara 

Total 

$847,881,018  00 
1,000,000  00 

$847,661,018  00 
1,000,000  00 

Dedact  for  oaknown  do- 
oomlnatlons  destroyed. 

In  dreolatlon 

$848^861,018  00 

$846,881,019  00 

Tke  RalliMd  Banks. — During  the  year  ending 
Nov.  1,  1885,  146  national  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $16,988,000,  to  which  $4,- 
274,900  in  circulating  notes  were  issued,  were 
organized.    Of  these  banks,  4,  with  $400,000 
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capital,  were  located  id  the  Eastern  States;  LXAmunn. 

20,  with  $2,896,000  capital,  in   the  Middle    SSltf .?SS  "^"^  *" ^^SSSS 

States;    21,   with  $2,426,000  capital,  in  the    other oodiYided proflta fi),2S»,64&69 

SoQthern  States ;  76,  with  $9,478,000  capital,  H«tton»i.bMik  doim  iB«ied..i«T},6ii.iao  oo 

in  the  Western  States;  8,  with  $726,000  capi-  ^ZoSt^i^iii:::::::^.^^?^.!^    a6T,«(V8»T  M 

tal,  in  the  Pacific  States;  and  16,  with  $1,-    state-iMuik notes outtca&ding i88,98soo 

020,000  oapiul,  In  the  Territorje.  ,  Since  the  g,1^,S;S2i:-.V.V.;.;.V.-.V;.:-.-.V.-V.  m\^*  « 

establishment  of  the  national  banking  system    United  states  depostu 18,oos,t«8  ss 

in  1863,  there  have  been  organized  8,406  banks.  g;P«*«»,?'  United  btatee  disbnrsingoffloen    ^^^iJJJ.^  u 

Of  these,  432  have  gone  into  volontaryli<inida-  g^  to8^b££ldSke«.::::;:::::      a^'SSSSs? 

tion  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  their  af-    Notes  ud  bills  rsdiBooonted. 9,982,8K8£4 

fairs;  79  have  gone  into  liquidation  for  the  pur-    B"J»P*y*We i,wi,bq6  so 

pose  of  reorganization ;  64  are  in  liquidation  by         Aggiegnte |8,467,S7&,8M  is 

expiration  of  their  charter,  of  which  nomber  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  146  new  banks 

88  have  been  reorj^ized ;  and  104  have  been  ^^^^  organized  during  the  past  year,  with  an 

placed  in  the  hands  ot  receivers  for  the  pur-  aggregate  capital  of  $16,988,000,  depositing 

^H  fo^'^K^'^  ""P  their  aflfairs ;  leaving  a  total  ^l^^  the  amount  of  $4,969,800  as  Secority 

^^K?'P-^  ilf"^'  in  existence  on  Nov.  1,  1886,  ^^^  circulating  notes,  the  iggregate  of  bonds 

which  IS  the  largest  number  that  has  been  in  ^^  ^        .^  f^*  that  purposS  h?s  fallen  from 

operation  at  any  one  time.    The  corporate  ex-  |826,816,800  to  $808,364,660.    The  foUowing 

istence  of  864  banks  expired  during  the  year,  J^i^ie' shows  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  United 

of  which  801  have  been  extended  under  the  g^^^^  ^^^^^  deposited  as  security  for  circula- 

act  of  July,  1882 ;  48  have  pennitted  then-  cor-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^gg^  ^^  ^^^  1  ^1885 . 

porate  existence  to  expire,  and  are  in  liquida-  ^        ^ 


tion ;  18  have  been  placed  in  voluntary  iiqni-  classis  of  bonds  hkld. 

dation ;  and  the  remaining  2  became  insolvent    

and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  f^^SS^ii^'^Hi^, 

The  corporate  existence  of  14  banks,  with  an    Four  per  cents 

aggregate  capital  of  $4,460,000,  expired  during    ^^  v»  ««»*• 

November  and  December,  1886 ;  and  18  banks,         TotsL. . .  

with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,186,000,  will 


Nor.  1,  lasi. 


tl66,e04,4<)0 

49,087,490 

lle,70^460 

8,469,000 


$88^818.800 


Not.  1,  II 


$188,980,800 

40.64T,«60 

118391,800 

SJMOlOOO 


expire  during  the  year  1886.  A  larger  nura-  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  table,  that 
ber  of  banks  nave  expired  by  limitation  during  the  aggregate  reduction  of  bonds  deposited  for 
Uie  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1886,  than  have  or  the  year  ending  Nov.  1, 1886,  was  $16,961,760. 
wUl  expire  during  any  other  year  between  the  The  decrease  of  national-bank  circulation  dor- 
passage  of  the  act  of  July,  1882,  and  the  year  ing  the  past  three  years  was:  in  1888,  $8,284.- 
1900.  917;  in  1884,  $24,170,676;  and  in  1886,  $16,- 

The  folio  w ing  statement  shows  the  condition  646,461 . 

of  the  national  banks  on  Deo.  24,  1886,  as  The  reduction  of  circulation  during  the  past 

shown  by  reports  from  2,782  banks  then  in  year  was  mainly  due  to  the  small  profits  ao- 

operation:  cruing  to  the  banks  after  payment  of  the  1 

REsovRcn.  per  cent,  tax  imposed  by  the  Government,  the 

Lomssaddiscounts $1381,887,^  21  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  due  to  the 

United  staUsiwndsVos^nrecVwa'ifttionVA     804,776;750  00  superabundance  of  money  in  the  country,  and 

United  states  bonds  to  secnre  deposits 18,018,000  00  the  feeling  engendered,  by  the  rapid  increase 

United  states  bonds  on  band 18,666,750  00  „f  ati-^.  {L   fhl  trAHAiirT    thftt  the  nnblie  s^ 

Otber  stocks,  bonds,  snd  mortgages n,688.841  88  Oi  MIV^  lU  tne  irCMUry,  inat  ine  pupilC  se- 

Dne  from  approved  reserve  a«rents 189,869,628  81  CUritieS  might  at  no  distant  date  DC  paid  in  eiJ- 

8S!SSSSS?I£f^k'l'^lXnk^^ I&ilVSiJJ  ver  dollars.    WhUe  it  is  doubtless  true  that. 

Due  irom  state  banas  nod  banlcers. loJKtS^lwi  W  *.i   .i.           :i     i      j         a*         />av         vi*    ji  va 

Real  estate,  Aimitore,  and  iixtuz^s 51,968,068  01  With  the  gradual  redemption  01  tne  public  aeot, 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 9,416,971  01  the  tendency  of  bank  circulation  will  be  toward 

cESng°H5SSi<i;i'«;ertfi«^                   "^^000  00  contraction,  and   possible  extinction,  unless 

Gbecks  and  otber  casb  items 18,S094>40  57  some  Other  form  of  security  be  adopted,  it  is 

RmJSSSiSl'iSSSf^"^'*'*^ S^i^  HA  Bot  believed  that  any  considerable  number  ot 

Dills  or otner  can Ks. BiLiio,uoz  wi  .,     i      «         .n       i      /    m                 ^       a.«.  ■       • 

Fractional  cnrrency 418^083  71  the  banks  w  ill  voluntarily  surrender  their  cir- 

Trade^^ars 1,671,808  77  oulation.    A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  they 

^id  coin* $70,107,747  66 1  would  not  remain  under  the  national  law  un- 
less their  circulation  were  made  more  profit- 

165,864,808  87  able.  It  is  in  reality  le&s  profitable  now  than 
ever  heforo;    but  the  expectation    that   the 

.     ,.    .      -                                  '    ^^KMAOMM^  banks  will  withdraw  from  the  system  is  very 

Legal-tender  notes 67,686,466  00  ^^^v    i  «-      Tk«    ».«.,4«—   ^#   4^k/ ^.«<^«^^«i   S^ 

United  States  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal-  mtich  less.    The  gravity  of  the  qoestion  18, 

tender  notes 11,766,000  00  however,  admitted,  and  Oongress  will  no  doubt 

""JfSrfth.'un'ffiiSi:*.''":  "^     18,«4.T64  84  «fford  Boine  measure  of  relief  during  ita  pre^ 

Dne  from  Treasorer  of  tbe  United  States  ent  seSsion. 

other  than  redemption  fhnd 1,676,856  96  xiie  President,  in  his  annual  message,  thus 

Aggregate $s,467,67^8^6  18  referred  to  the  subject:    "The  very  limited 


Gold  treasuy  oertlflcates . .  59,611,840  00 
Gold  Glearing-Honse  oert*s.  86,684,000  00 

Silver  coin,  doUars 6308,888  00 

Silver  coin,  sabsldlair 8,060.186  61 

Silver  treasnry  certifloates. .     1,687,840  00 


DSCRIPTION. 

««. 

ValM. 

OoM 

1,743,156 
81,e99,0»6 
S4,«10,760 

$24,661,188  60 

BUrer 

Minor  ooiDS 

527,606  80 

T^taL 

68,006,014 

$64,887,689  96 
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amonnt  of  ciroolating  notes  logaed  by  oar  na-  silver  deposited  for  bars  and  parchased  for 

tional  banks  oompared  with  the  amount  the  coinage,  was  $86,789,774.92,  of  which  $82,- 

law  permits  them  to  issue,  upon  a  deposit  of  260,044.94  was  of  domestic  production ;  $877,- 

bonds  for  their  redemption,  indicates  that  the  564.68  consisted  of  United  States  coin  remelted ; 

volume  of  our  circulating  medium  may  be  $486,692.19  of  Jewelers*  bars,  old  plate,  etc. ; 

largely  increased  through  tiiis  instrumentality.  $2,104,896.86  of  foreign  bullion;  and  $1,122,- 

Nothing  more  important  than  the  present  con-  076.86  of  foreign  coin.    The  coining  value  of 

dition  of  our  currency  and  coinage  can  claim  the  fine  and  unparted  bars  manufactured  and 

yonr  attention.*'  redeposited  was  $1,292,447.96;   making   the 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  his  an-  total  value  of  the  silver  received  during  the 
nnal  report,  renews  the  proposition  made  by  year  $88,082,222.87.  The  total  coining  value  of 
his  predecessor  for  the  establishment  of  a  fond  the  gold  and  silver  deposited  and  purchased,  in- 
for  the  security  of  the  note-holders,  to  be  eluding  redeposits,  was  $94,880,976.47,  against 
formed  (1)  from  the  gain  arising  from  acci-  $87,965,158.92  in  the  previous  year, 
dental  loss  or  destruction  of  bank-notes,  esti-  Thecoinageof  gold  during  the  year  was  $24,- 
matednow  to  be  not  less  than  $6,000,000 ;  (2)  861,128.60;  of  silver,  $28,848,969.65 ;  and  of 
from  a  tax  upon  circulation,  now  at  the  rate  minor  coins,  $627,556.80 — a  total  of  $64,287,- 
of  1  per  cent.,  yielding  some  $8,000,000  anna-  689.95.  The  number  of  pieces  and  standard 
ally ;  and  (8)  from  interest  at  a  low  rate  upon  value  of  the  coinage  executed  were  as  f ol- 
the  fund  on  deposit  in  the  treasury  for  the  low : 
purpose  of  redeeming  the  notes  of  banks  retir- 
mg  circulation,  which  now  amounts  to  more 
than  $89,000,000.  The  OomptroUer  gives  sta- 
tistics with  reference  to  the  104  banks  that 
have  failed,  showing  what  proportion  of  the 
note  issues  could  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  assets  of  those  banks,  on  which  the  note- 
holders have  a  first  lien,  and  adds :  *'  The  ex-  Of  the  gold  coinage,  $20,048,500  were  in 
perience  with  these  104 banks  shows  almost  double  eagles ;  $2,246,890  in  eagles;  $2,545,- 
conclusively  that  if  their  issues  to  the  amount  900  in  half-eagles;  $6,670  in  $8  gold  pieces; 
of  65  per  cent,  of  their  capital  had  been  se-  $6,982.50  in  quarter-eagles,  and  $7,181  in  $1 
cured  by  a  deposit  of  bonds  to  an  equal  amoant^  pieces.  Of  the  silver  coinage,  $28,528,662  con- 
the  remaining  26  per  cent,  might  have  been  is-  sisted  of  standard  silver  dolhirs ;  $2,567.60  of 
sued  without  other  security  than  a  first  lien  half-dollars ;  $2,178.76  of  quarter-dollars,  and 
on  the  general  assets,  and  if  a  safety  fund  had  $815,671 .40*of  dimes.  In  addition  to  the  coin- 
been  in  existence  it  would  in  the  case  cited  age  executed,  gold  bars  of  the  value  of  $82,- 
have  been  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  $62,000  027,468.02,  and  silver  bars  of  the  value  of  $9,- 
only  upon  a  circulation  amounting  to  $6,464,-  549,818.87,  a  total  of  $41,586,776.89,  were 
700.  For  a  beginning,  therefore,  it  might  be  manufactured  at  the  mints  and  assay  -  offices 
safe  to  anthorize  banks  to  issue  circulation  during  the  year.  The  number  of  silver  dollars 
amounting  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  70  added  to  the  coinage  daring  the  year  was  $28,- 
per  cent,  to  be  secured  by  an  equal  amount  of  697,767,  making  the  total  coinage  to  Dec.  81, 
United  States  bonds  at  par  value,  the  remain-  1886,  $218,269,761,  of  which  the  treasury  held 
ing  20  per  cent,  being  issued  without  other  $72,688,725  unrepresented  by  certificates, 
security  than  a  first  lien  on  such  assets.  But  Of  the  numerous  questions  discussed  by  the 
if  the  law  should  provide  for  the  accumulation  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report 
of  a  safety  fund  in  the  manner  suggested,  then,  on  the  finances,  the  one  bearing  upon  currency 
as  such  safety  fund  increased,  the  percentage  reform  is  placed  first  in  the  order  of  importance, 
of  cironlation  unsecured  by  bonds  might  be  in-  for  the  reason,  as  he  states,  that  it  fitly  pre- 
oreased,  as  the  diminution  of  the  public  debt  cedes  and  will  &cilitate  all  other  reforms,  and 
might  require  and  the  safety  fund  warrant'*  because  it  can  not  safely  be  deferred.    After 

The  CilMge* — ^The  value  of  the  gold  deposited  stating  the  conditions  upon  which  sach  a  re- 
at  the  mints  and  assay-offices  during  the  fis-  form  may  be  undertaken,  and  contending  that 
cal  year  1885  amounted  to  $52,894,076.09,  of  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  with  free  coinage 
which  $81,584,486.64  consisted  of  domestic  for  each,  has  not  been  and  can  not  be  main- 
bullion;  $825,210.97  of  United  States  coin;  tained  without  intemationid  agreement,  he 
$1,869,868.26  of  jewelers' bars,  old  plate,  etc.;  shows  that  during  eighty  years,  with  free 
$11,221,846.45  of  foreign  bullion ;  and  $7,898,-  coinage,  the  people  called  for  only  $8,000,000 
217.77  of  foreign  coin.  In  addition  to  the  of  silver,  while  in  only  eight  years  Congress 
above,  the  value  of  the  gold  in  the  fine  and  un-  has  required  the  coinage  of  $215,000,000.  He 
parted  bars,  prepared  and  redeposited  during  gives  an  able  review  of  the  legislation  of  past 
the  year,  amounted  to  $8,854,677.51 ;  making  years  on  the  subject  of  coinage,  tracing  the 
the  total  value  of  the  gold  deposited  during  the  virtual  disuse  of  silver  back  to  the  mistaken 
year  $66,748,762.60.  The  total  amount  depos-  legislation  of  1884,  which,  as  he  claims,  was 
ited  during  the  previous  year,  exclusive  of  re-  enacted  contrary  to  the  advice  of  that  eminent 
deposits,  was  $46,826,678.66.  The  value  of  the  and  experienced  financier,  Mr.  Gallatin.  Con- 
VOL.  XXV. — 49    A 
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tinning  the  oonaideration  of  the  sabject,  the  IreoommendtfaesuBpensionofthecompahoiyooiii- 

Secretary  says  *  SG^  ^^  silver  dolkn,  directed  by  the  law  paned  in 

mv         1    •     if..                  1            J       1      ^  February,  1878. 

This  AxuJyeiB  of  our  oouuffe  lawn  and  explanation  ^ 

of  their  history  yield  lightlbr  gaidanoe  now.    Or-  Of  the  entire  amoDnt  of  daties  collected  from 

daaned ''to estabnsb  justice,"  the  Consatution  itself  imports  daring  the  year,  $178,151,601.11,  70 

is  buttressed  by  the  first  century  of  constancy  in  the  per  cent,  was  collected  from  the  following  arti- 

Congress  to  a  continuous  and  just  equivalence  in  Uie  J,        g             ^  molasses,  29  per  cent :  wool 

successive  corn  embodiments  or  the  monetary  umt  for  ?  •  •^"o"'  ™*^  *«w*«wtoo,  ««  i^*  w«ji^ ,   w  wi 

a  standard  and  measure  of  value.     The  pncedent  «^^  ^^  manafactures,  16  per  cent. :  manofact- 

stands,  and  will  stand  for  centuries  to  come,  the  ad-  nres  of  silk,  8  per  cent ;  iron  and  steel,  and 

miration,  the  pride,  the  rule  of  law  and  of  duty  for  their  mannfactares,  7  per  cent ;  manofactnres 

many  generations  of  self-goveming, freemen.    It  is  ot  cotton,  6  per  cent.;  and  from  flax,  hemp, 

for  us  to  pass  on  unimpaired  this  nigh  tradition  of  i„^^  «,»^  *i*«;\.  ..,.».,#.^^.<.«   k  -v^-  «^«* 

financial  iSSrity.    ButVjustice,  as  of  liberty,  etei-  i^^  "^  ^^^  manafactures,  6  per  cent 

nal  vigilance  is  ike  price.    Our  215,000,000  silver  dol-  Tuatiw  Reftnk — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

lars  are  by  law  AiU  legal  tender.     Sharing  that  tone-  nry  submitted  with  his  annual  report  to  Con- 

tion  with  the  monetiuy  unit  itself,  the  honor  of  the  gress  a  special  report  based  apon  a  series  of 

STp^r AlSir'^SSS  :^^'^iJt,  »-«*!«»«<«.  m«tit«^  e^U  m  the  ye«.  bear- 

whereverourcitizensdweUandourUwsrun.  Equivi^-  mg  npon  the  present  system  of  levying  and 

lence  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  reasons  above  indicated,  collecting  import  duties,  in  which  he  advocates 

is  for  the  present  quite  iDiprncticable.   Equivalence  in  a  reform  in  the  system,  and  supports  his  views 

domestic  trade  is  praoticaBle.,  But  that  equi^^  with  tiiose  of  the  chief  and  other  important 

iTn-^'^f»rdX;?^^s'^'^^^  officeraof  thec^ms  service  thn>ughSnt  the 

than  a  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Beoretaiy  of  the  country,  fumisbed  m  response  to.  letters  of  in- 

Treasury.    It  is  attested  to  him  from  the  centers  of  quiry  addressed  to  them  on  the  subject.     He 

trade  in  sll  pMts  of  the  oount^,  as  mud^  from  the  calls  particular  attention  to  the  diflSculties  re- 

economists  and  flnancien*  advise  the  stopping  of  the  l>«tween  importers  aoa  customs  officers  in  re- 
silver  coinage  now,  but  wherever  our  feUow-dtizens  gard  to  the  commercial  designation  or  dassi- 
are  concentrated  in  commercial  cities  and  towns^  the  ncation,  and  the  dutiable  value,  of  imported 
business  classes  ensured  in  the  trade,  the  enterprises,  merchandise,  and  forcibly  contends  that  as  anch 
and  manuuctUTes  of  those  centera,  and  the  still  lanrer  j:«s«„u:-,.  «J^  j„«  i.^  ^-.i  ;«i»«.««  ;.»  ♦i*-^  ^^i,^^^ 
masses  of  working-men  employed  by  them,  uigeOi^B  difficulties  are  due  to  and  inheremtiie  existing 
stopping  of  the  silver  coinage  now.  It  is  tiiese  classes  tanti  system,  tney  can  not  be  enectually  reme- 
which  are  alwavs  firet  to  perceive  such  perils  to  in-  died  by  any  changes  in  the  methods  of  admin- 
dustry  and  trade,  and  the  consequences  they  entail,  istration.  In  his  consideration  of  the  subject 
To  their  judgment  in  such  a  matter  even  the  acts  of  ^^  Secretarv  savs  * 
Congress  touching  commerce  and  currency  are  finally  w»*  j      j  • 

appealed.    For  it  is  their  interests  firet,' and  afterward  Besides  the  reforms  which  are  desirable  Ihr  the  ef- 

the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes,  which  are  en-  foctive  admrnistration  of  any  system  of  taz^on  levied 

dangered.    Every  business  man  from  day  to  day  must  through  imported  merchandise,  and  are  mdispensable 

form  his  separate  judgment  of  any  medium  of  ezchBnge  for  ^®  admmistration  of  customs  laws  which,  like  our 

which  he  may  be  obliged  by  law  to  take  in  hift  next  owsiy  are  a  chaos  rather  than  a  system,  I  venture  to 

bargain.    Twenty  yeara  ago  the  gold  dollar  wos  not  hope  that  in  due  season  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  Con- 

kept  ftx>m  a  prennum,  to-morrow  tiie  silver  dollar  can  gwss  to  consider  some  other  reforms  upon  which,  as 

not  be  kept  from  a  discount,  in  disregard  of  their  ap-  w  requisite,  all  parties  may  agree,  arid  that  are  of  a 

praisal.  dmbrent  scope.    Like  our  currency  laws,  our  tanflr 

Tw^  -D-^-sji  «*  4     u*              1                      'J  Is^s  are  a  legacy  of  war.    If  its  exigencies  excuse 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  said :  their  origin,  their  defccto  ai«  unneoeesaiy  after  twenty 

We  have  now  on  hand  all  the  silver  dollara  neces-  7;ean  or  pcNBce.  They  have  heen  retained  without 
sar^  to  supply  the  present  needs  of  the  people  and  to  sifting  and  discrimination,  altnough  enacted  without 
satisfy  those  who  from  sentiment  wish  to  see  them  in  legislative  debate,  criticism,  or  examination.  A  hori- 
circumtion ;  and  if  their  coinage  is  suspended  they  can  zontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  in  1872,  but 
be  readily  obtained  by  all  who  desire  them.  If  the  was  repealed  in  1876,  and  rejected  in  1884.  They  re- 
need  of  more  is  at  any  time  apparent  their  coinage  quire  at  our  custom-houses  the  employment  of  a  force 
may  be  renewed.  That  disaster  nas  not  already  over-  sufiicient  to  examine,  appraise,  and  levy  duties  upon 
taken  us  fdmishes  no  proof  that  danger  does  not  wait  more  than  4,182  different  articles.  Many  rates  of  duty 
upon  a  continuation  of  the  present  silver  coinage,  begun  in  war  have  been  increased  since,  although  the 
We  have  been  saved  by  the  most  careful  management  late  Tariff  Commission  declared  them  "  iiuurious  to 
and  unusual  expedients,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate  the  interests  supposed  to  be  benefited,"  ana  said  that 
conditions,  and  by  a  confident  expectation  that  the  a  reduction  would  be  conducive  to  the  general  pro»- 
course  of  the  Government  in  reffard  to  silver  coinage  perity.  They  have  been  retained,  although  the  long 
would  be  speedily  changed  by  the  action  of  Congress,  ere  of  falling  prices,  in  the  case  of  specific  duties,  has 
Prosperity  hesitates 'upon  our  threshold  because  of  operated  a  Iiuge  increase  of  rates.  They  have  been 
the  oangere  and  uncertainties  surrounding  this  ques-  retained  at  an  average  ad-valorem  rate  for  the  last 
tion.  Capital  timidly  shrinks  from  trade,  and  invest-  vear  of  over  46  per  cent,  which  is  but  2h  per  cenu 
ore  are  unwilling  to  take  the  chance  of  tne  question-  less  than  the  highest  rate  of  the  war  period,  and  is 
able  shape  in  which  their  money  will  be  returned  to  nearly  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  before  the  latest 
them,  wnile  enterprise  halts  starisk  against  which  revision.  Thehighest  endurable  rates  of  duty,  which 
care  and  sagaciouH  management  do  not  protect  As  a  were  adopted  in  1 862-'84  to  ofbct  internal  taxes  upon 
necessary  consequence,  labor  lades  employment,  and  almost  every  taxable  article,  have  in  most  oases  been 
suffering  and  diRtress  are  visited  upon  a  portion  of  retained  now  from  fourteen  to  twentv  yean  after 
our  fellow-citizens  especially  entitied  to  tne  careflil  every  such  internal  tax  has  been  removea.  They  have 
consideration  of  those  charged  with  the  duties  of  been  retained  while  purely  revenue  duties  upon  arti- 
legislation.  No  interest  appeals  to  us  so  strongly  for  cles  not  competing  with  anything  produced  in  the 
a  safe  and  stable  currency  as  the  vast  army  of  the  un-  thirty-ei^ht  States  nave  been  diecaraed.  They  have 
employed.  been  retained  upon  articles  used  as  materials  for  our 
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own  manufapturas  (in  1884,  adding  $80,000,000  to  The  trastees  hod  expended  $1,000  in  aid  of 

their  coat;,  wluch.  If  exported^  compete  in  ot^^^  gtate  OonventionB,  $1,608  for  church  exten- 

trieaagaioBt  similar  manulacturea  from  untaxed  ma-  .^„   ^^j  aq  ooq  f^.TIkn^k  .no*/vn*«*:/^««      a^ 

terialT  Some  latee  have  been  retained  after  mining  "^^^v  «nd  $2,228  for  church  suBtentation.    Ac- 

the  industries  they  were  meant  to  advantage.    Other  cording  to  the  returns  received,  wnicb  were 

ntea  have  been  retained  after  effecting  a  higher  price  incomplete,  the  amount  contributed  during  the 

for  a  domeatio  product  at  home  than  it  waa  sold  year  for  the  ftindB  and  missionary  work  of  the 

^^  nA  tl  ?hS!^'^f  ^unlS^'liH„^£^«,*^^^  ^ne~l  *nd  state  Conventions  exceeded  $50,- 

retained  on  tne  tneoir  or  countervailing  lower  wages  ^v^/v     ^u          a  'l  *•        c     ^v.              _j.    s 

abroad,  when,  in  fact,  the  higher  wagci  of  AmeiiSm  9^  ?  the  contributions  for  the  supnort  of  par- 

labor  are  at  once  the  secret  and  the  security  of  our  ca-  ish  services,  and  the  erection  and  repair  of 

lOj  for  education- 

iking  a  total,  in 

^  ^^^^  K),  or  an  average 

group  or  laws  wnion  are  not  Mpable  ofl«mg  iui-  <>'  t^^  for  each  family.  The  educational  in- 
ministered  with  impartiality  to  all  our  merchants.  As  stitutions  were  represented  as  being  in  pros- 
nothing  to  the  ordinary  course  of  business  is  imported  perous  condition,  with  considerable  increase  in 

SS^^^\JS.?A^'hili?hfthf  imo'^nT^^  <^«  attendance  at  some  of  them. 

imported  arUole  is  higher  by  the  amount  of  the  duty         „ >_  «.^^.-_  > .^^—      mi. .  •ar^--.«„i- 

and  the  coat  of  seartranslt  than  the  price  abroad,  the  ^  We«ai'8  UMWT  i«8daaiiL--Tlie  Woman  s 

preference  of  the  tax-payer  for  duties  upon  artades  Centenary  Association  met  in  BrooKlyn,  N.  T., 

not  produced  in  the  United  States  is  justified  by  the  Oct  20.    Mrs.  M.  L.  Thomas  presided.    The 

factthat  such  duties  cost  him  no  more  than^etreaa-  receipts  of  the  Association  for  the  year  had 

SSl^r^^Cici^in'^Jhf^^^^  ^-^^:^iS^^^ 

first  to  be  safely  discarded  are  those  upon  materials  MfeTBilht  HIsterical  Sidety.— The  report  n 
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used  by  our  own  manufactures,  which  now  subject  *  to  this  society  at  its  meeting,  Oct  21,  repre- 
them  to  a  hopeless  competition  at  home  and  abroad  sented  that  considerable  additions  had  been 
with  the  manufacturing  nations,  none  of  which  taxes  nnuitk  hv  aift.  aikI  nnmhAiiA  to  thp  lihrArv 
raw  materials.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  any  re-  "*?1;  ^L^LS^JI^^a  nJSi  l«f„mL  ^' 
form  which  shall  finally  n»eive  the  approval  of  the  ^*»^<^°  ^^"^  contained  about  8,000  volumes, 
two  houses  of  Congress,  they  will  maturely  consider  GcMnl  CSBTCirtta*— The  General  Convention 
and  favorably  regard  tiie  intereats  which  can  only  of  Universalists  met  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Oct 
gradually  and  oareftillv  be  adjusted,  without  loss,  to  21.  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  Joy  presided.  The  chief 
?^p^S^  leglalatfve  condiUons  for  tiieir  advano-  ^^^^^^  ^f  discussion  at  the  business  sessions  re- 
og  p    po  «y.  lated  to  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  collect- 

VHITEBSALBriS.  The  Trustees  of  the  Uni-  ing  moneys  for  the  funds  of  the  church.  A 
versalist  General  Convention  presented  to  that  committee  was  appointed  to  make  verbal 
body,  at  its  meeting  in  October,  the  following  changes  in  the  profession  of  faith.  Resolu- 
comparative  statement  of  the  general  condition  tions  were  passed  condemning  capital  punish- 
of  the  churches  in  1884  and  1886 :  ment,  with  a  specification  of  the  reasons  for 

opposing  it;  condemning  war,  and  recom- 
mending arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling 
national  disputes;  recognizing  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  as  the  pioneer  of  the  temperance  re- 
form and  its  sequences — ^total  abstinence  and 
prohibition ;  and  favorahle  to  the  making  of 
provision  for  looking  after  persons,  60  that 
they  shall  not  he  lost  to  the  church,  who,  hav- 
Fifteen  Young  People^s  Missionary  Associa-  iDg  heen  members  of  a  parish  in  one  commu- 
tions  had  been  organized  since  the  previous  nfty,  move  into  another  parish.  A  plan  was 
report  of  t^e  trustees,  making  the  present  considered  for  the  organization  of  a  Sunday- 
number  of  such  societies  twenty-two.  The  School  Superintendents*  Bureau  of  Exchange, 
general  receipts  of  the  Convention  for  the  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  Joy,  who  had  been  President  of 
year  had  been  $86,898.  Special  funds  for  the  Convention  for  eleven  years,  declined  a 
missions,  ministerial  relief,  or  education,  had  re-election  to  that  office,  and  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
heen  instituted  in  connection  with  sixteen  Sweetzer,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  President  of  the 
State  Conventions,  the  aggregate  amount  of  Convention  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  was  returned  at  $19^,865.  The  funds  DBIJGrAT,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
of  the  General  Convention  were  returned  as  Area,  69,886  miles;  population  in  1888,  620,- 
follow :  686.    Montevideo,  capital  of  the  country,  had 

MorrajOeDtanaryfixod $in^n    in  1884  a  population  of  104,472. 

SSJg^SSn^J.'^^::::::^  "^    .  Uyen««t-The  President  is  Gen.  Biiximo 


1884. 

188ff. 

Nambor  of  psrishss. 

870 

8fi,79] 

81,700 

00,068 

$«,78<.07V 

808,480 

881 

Kamber  of  nmlltoa 

8«.760 

Charch-membenhip 

Bnnday-sshool  inemb«t«hlp . . 

Property,  less  debt 

Espenaes  snd  ooatrlbatloDS. . 

88,828 

fi0,278 

1«,801^6» 

864,418 

Minuteriai raiief fluid. !!!' 11.' i !!.'.'!!.'.'.*.'.'.' .'.'.'.' .'.'.'     10,187  Santos,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 

%*  u..  .V  ^  ^ .    J         *  #*u  «4     ^^..^^  March  1,  1886.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  of 

Msktaig  the  total  eDdowm«nt  of  the  ooDTentton  I15S.674  ..^  #«.ii„:„„  ^iw>i^^^,  i<*^»^:^^    A4*«;«    n- 

Add  the  total eodowraoDt  01  the  State  OoBveattoDs    185,865  the  following  ministers:  l«oreign  Affairs,  Ur. 

Manuel  Herrera  y  Obes;  Finance,  Dr.  J.  L. 

^•" •^^  Terra;  Interior,  Seflor  E.  Zorrilla;  War  and 

This  amount  was  exclusive  of  all  endow-  Navy,  Gen.  Tales;  Justice  and  Poblic  Instruo- 

ments  of  subordinate  missionary  agencies,  and  tion,  Seflor  J.  L.  Cuestas.    The  United  States 

of  colleges  and  academies.  Minister  is  Hon.  John  C.  Bacon;  the  Ameri- 
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can  Consnl  at  Ooionia,  Mr.  B.  D.  Mantoa,  and 
at  Monteyideo  Mr.  T.  R.  Jemigen.  The  Ura- 
(^uayan  Minister  at  Washington  is  Sefior  £.  M. 
Estrazolas,  and  the  Oonsal  at  San  Francisco 
Mr.  J.  G.  Grace. 

Amy  and  Naty. — The  standing  annj  com- 
prised in  1885  three  battalions  of  sharp-shoot- 
ers, five  regiments  of  horse,  and  two  regiments 
of  artillery,  together  8,061  men  and  12  officers. 
There  is,  besides,  a  police  force  of  8,200  men, 
and  a  National  Guard  of  20,000  men. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  three  small  steam- 
ers, two  ganboats,  and  a  coasting  craft. 

FlBaMM.—The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1884, 
stood  as  follows: 

Consolidated  home  debt $88,988,184 

Foreign  IndebtedneM. 18^997344 

Intamatlonal  ladebtedneBS. 4,040|870 

Total $S9,S7&,908 

There  was  besides  at  that  date  paper  money 
in  circulation  to  the  amoant  of  $1,696,892. 

CaHHercSt — Uruguayan  foreign  trade  devel- 
oped during  the  four  years  1881-^84  as  fol- 
lows: 


1881. 

1888. 

1888. 

1884. 

Import 

Export 

|1T,900,000 
80,200,000 

$18,800,000 
22,100,000 

$20,800,000 
20,200,000 

$24,800,000 
24,800,000 

Total  trade . 

•88,100,000 

$40,800,000 

$5a»0oo,ooo 

$49,400,000 

The  American  trade  was  as  foUows : 


FISCAL  TEAB. 


1880 
18S4 
1888 


bapoft  IbIo  th* 
DnItodSt 


$2,784,817 
8,128,981 
8,980410 


from  tlMUnlMd 


$1,801,7(V9 
1,289,928 
1,860,766 


CoBBmlcatloiifl. — ^There  were  in  operation  in 
1886,  altogether,  265  miles  of  railway. 

The  length  of  land  lines  of  telegraph  in  op- 
eration in  1888  was  669  miles,  and  there  was 
besides  a  cable  101  miles  in  length. 

The  numl>er  of  post  offices  was  284  in  1885. 

LlYe-Staek. — ^Up  to  the  end  of  June,  1885,  the 
ialaderoa  of  Uruguay  had  slaughtered  about 
800,000  head  of  cattle,  representing  a  value  of 
$16,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added  600,000 
hides  of  animals  slaughtered  for  consumption, 
and  the  wool  and  produce  of  about  16,000,000 
sheep. 

The  Liebig  Company  at  Fray-Bentos,  founded 
twenty-two  years  since,  has  slaughtered  for 
use  in  its  factory  716,004  head  of  cattle  in  the 
past  five  years.  The  meat  is  boiled  under  a 
steam  pressure  of  75  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  broth  thus  obtained  is  conducted 
throu^rh  pipes  into  tubs,  where  the  greasy  sub- 
Btances  are  skimmed  off ;  it  is  then  made  to 
flow  into  clarifying  tanks,  where  a  further 
cleansing  process  takes  place.  Thence  it  is 
pumped  into  cooling  vats  where  it  is  filtered, 
and  then  through  evaporation  converted  into 
the  jelly  in  which  it  appears  in  commerce  after 
being  decrystallized  in  large  tubs.  A  rival 
company,  the  ^*  Trinidad,"  has  been  started  on 


the  banks  of  the  San  Jos^  river,  forty  ndlea 
from  Montevideo,  which  consumes  250  head  of 
cattle  daily. 

The  Gnat  MMteridea  Bucikwator. — ^The  port  of 
Montevideo  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia  Blanoa  in  tlie  Ar- 
gentine Republic;  but  it  suflTers  from  being 
exposed  to  southerly  winds.  The  harbor  itsefi 
is  easily  acceasible,  has  any  amount  of  spac6, 
and  good  anchorage-ground.  These  winds 
from  the  south  are,  it  is  true,  confined  to  cer- 
tain months,  from  May  to  August,  but  they 
are  then  so  frequent  that  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  this  cause  are  statistically  proved  to 
fill  one  third  of  the  year.  The  great  break- 
water to  be  built  by  London  contractors  is  to 
do  away  with  this  obstacle.  It  is  to  be  con- 
structed of  solid  stone  after  the  model  of  the 
one  at  Plymouth,  England.  It  is  to  stretch 
from  the  promontory  on  which  Montevideo  is 
situated  to  a  comer  of  the  bay  opposite,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  and  a  half  across  the  har- 
bor, but  leave  on  both  sides  room  enough  for 
the  passage  of  vessels.  The  cost,  without 
counting  that  of  dredging  the  new  entrance, 
will  amount  to  £3,000,000,  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  8i  per  cent  interest. 

Hie  88ith  iHericai  CmmMm.  — The  South 
American  Commission  from  the  United  States 
was  cordially  received  by  the  Grovernment  at 
Montevideo  on  June  8.  It  was  asked  to  use  its 
infiuence  in  favor  of  extending  the  American 
cable  system  to  Itruguay.  The  commission 
left  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  18,  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  as  follows : 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  in  our  o(^ion  the 
United  States  can  in  a  few  yean  advance  to  a  position 
as  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  its  commerce  with 
this  countxy  as  it  Lb  now  inferior.  The  object  can  be 
reached  by  placing  a  steamship  line  on  such  a  baaia 
that  it  can  carry  Aeight  and  passengers  at  as  low  a 
rate  ftom  Montevideo  to  our  ports  as  they  are  now 
transported  to  £urope.  The  President  of  Cruguay 
expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate  a  treaty  wiUi  the  unit- 
ed States  as  aoon  as  the  latter  shoula  request  it.  He 
was  desirous  of  finding  a  basis  for  a  mutual  concession 
out  of  which  might  come  a  greater  commerce  between 
the  two  countries.  The  people  of  Uru^oaj  preferred 
to  do  their  business  with  our  oountiy  if  it  could  be 
done  on  as  reasonable  and  profitable  terms  aa  with 
any  other.  He  also  favored  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  republics  of  the  western  hemisphere  by 
the  United  States. 

UTAH.  Territarial  €«Tim«eHt— The  following 
were  the  Territorial  officers  daring  the  year: 
Governor,  Eli  H.  Murray;  Secretary,  Arthor 
L.  Thomas;  Treasurer,  James  Jack;  Auditor, 
Nephi  W.  Olayton ;  Superintendent  of  Pnblic 
Instruction,  L.  G.  Nuttdl.  Judiciary,  Snpreme 
Court :  Chief-Justice,  Charles  8.  Zane ;  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  Jacob  8.  Boreman  and  Philip  F. 
Emerson,  succeeded  by  Orlando  W.  Powers. 
The  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  are  holding  under  an 
election  by  the  people,  although  it  has  been 
decided  that  under  the  organic  act  they  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council. 
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FbyuMliL — Utah  has  no  Territorial  debt   The    jear  an  insane  asylnm  was  oompleted  and 
following  table  gives  figures  for  two  years :  opened.    It  has  fine  surronndinga,  overlook- 


1888. 


AMMMd  Tftlae  of  propeitj.   $80,884,485  00 
Amount  niMd  br  taxation .         1844>48  OS 

Boodpts I         184,94606 

EzpenditoiM 18^M9  84 


ing  the  oitj  of  Provo  and  Utah  Lske.    The 
1884.         Penitentiary  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
^Afi^BQ  n<y*  AA      JLermory* 

8^1576  86  Piljgaay  and  the  Edaiidi  Law. — ^The  report 
^l^J.  S  ^^  ^®  U^  Commission,  under  date  of  Oct. 
^^'^^     28,  1886,  says: 


1   ^v^il*^  ®^  taxation  is  six  miUs  on  the  dol-  ly,^  fo?'the  ^SJSit'^'SS  were  duly  nnd'^SS^y 

far,  naif  for  common  schools  and  half  tor  gen-  made  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  and  form  pre- 

eral  purposes.  scribed  in  the  local  reioatration  law,  by  offioen  ap- 

Mlaliig.— The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  pointed  by  this  board,  and  the  ffeneraf  election  ibl- 

the  mineral  product  for  1884 :  f^JJJ*  '£*  "xZM^'^ol^  ZJ^  ^thSl 

4840,937  Iba.  refined  lead,  at  8|  orata  per  Ih. . . .    $169,484  54  election    were    commiasionen   to  locate    university 

66,028,898  Ibft.  unrefloed  lead,  at  $85  per  ton.. . .      980,418  13  landd,  members  of  the  Coundl  and  House  of  Repre- 

6,669,488  ou.  fine  diver,  at  fl.tti  per  o>t •.^^SJI  ^  aentatives  of  the  Leffishitive  ABsembly ,  also  county 

&*J?«T:  *"•  **"**•  ?M**  ^"^  n. "2*2?  SS  and  precinct  offloerathroughout  the  Territory.    No 

68.8T8  lbs.  copper,  at  10  oenta  per  lb 6^1  W  ^^  j.  ^^^  ^  ^^  practio?of  polygamy  was  ilowed 

Total  export  Yahie $7,889,886  90  ^  "tP-ter  or  vote,  nor  was  any  such  peraon  elected 

or  commiaaioned  to  any  office  at  this  or  any  previous 

nAmT^nf;n<»  titix  ««!/!  a«i<i  oiin-^.  af  \*-t,  ««i{n«>  eloctlon  hcld  under  the  supervision  of  the  commia- 

Oompnting  the  gold  md  silver  at  its  mint  ^j^^     Nevertheleaa,  nearly  Vll  the  officers  chosen  at 

valuation  and  other  ruetak  at  their  value  at  the  last  election,  as  m  the  others,  are  Mormons,  who, 

the  seaboard,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  while  they  do  not  aotoally  live  in  polyf^amy,  aub- 

the  product  to  $9,801,508.      The   estimated  scribe  to  the  doctrine  of  polygamous  marriages  as  a 

product  for  1886  is  about  the  same  as  that  *^^^®  revelation,  higher  and  more  binding  upon  the 

nf  1  RAJ.  conscience  than  any  human  law,  local  or  national. 

«  II      T    ^o«^    L                          jf           j^  One  very  notable  exception,  however,  to  this  general 

auL — In  1884  there  was  manufactured  from  roie  was  ftimished  in  the  last  election  in  the  county 

the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  17,000  tons  of  of  Summit.    In  tiiia  county  the  entire  non-Mormon 

salt,  which  was  shipped  to  the  different  min-  ticket  was  elected,  and  among  the  offioere  Uiuschoeen 

ing  districts  for  milhug  purposes  in  the  rednc-  ™  »  mf^bY  ^f  the  Hoige  of  Bepresentativea  of  the 

•»(^  xAmoKAmvM  *wt  »«"^yK  p»»Fvowo       vuy  tvuiiv.  Legislative  Assembly.    He  is  the  first  person  not  a 

tion  of  ore.    In  addition  to  this,  a  considerable  member  of  (he  Mormon  Chnroh  and  opposed  to  their 

amount  is  manufactured  for  domestic  use.  aystem  who  has  been  elected  in  many  yean. 

EdieatlMk — ^The  public-school  svstem  is  very  In  a  former  report  we  called  attention  to  the  fact 

generally  established  over  the  Territory,  but  is  *^;t  *  number  of  suits  for  damages  were  instituted  in 

«  <,^r..^/^r  »..>»4.  ^^»^i„:»4.  u-  -  1....^  V^»».K^.  18S2  against  the  commission  by  certain  Mormon  citi- 

a  source  of  great  complaint  by  a  large  number  ^^  ':^^^  ^^^  ^ad  been  excluded  ftx)m  registn^. 

of  toe  people  who  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  tion,  and  who  were  not  permitted  to  vote.    The  dis- 

schools  into  which  their  children  never  enter,  trict  court  deckled  these  cases  against  the  plaintiffs. 

This  has  stimulated  effort  to  supply  schools  in-  «d  on  ap^  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory 

dependent  of  Mormon  control,  and  has  resulted  S^r,\7,rpirti^^lie  sSp'r^Sf  ctef'Se 

in  the  different  rehgious  denominations  of  the  united  States,  the  deciuons  of  the  court  helow  were 

country  establishing  schools  throughout  the  sustained  aa  to  the  members  of  the  commission. 

Territory.      The  public  schools   receive  as  a  Aooording  to  the  best  information  we  have  been  able 

body  the  Mormon  children,  and  the  schools  ^  oV^^^n,  there  l»ve  been  very  few  polvgamoua 

established  b,  the  different  reHgionsdenomln^  ^S3Srw"S^.t<£S&rot5lSn.^ 
tions  receive  the  children  of  the  non-  Mormous.  penaion  of  the  practice  resulting  from  the  vigorous  en- 
Many  children  of  Mormon  parentage  are  tanght  roreement  of  the  Uw  in  all  iti  paita,  and  not  an  actual 
in  the  latter-named  schools,  they  being  pre-  surrender  occasioned  by  a  general  and  decided  change 
ferred  because  the  teachers  are  better  qualified  ^^  wntiment  regarding  the  doctrine  itselt 
and  the  schools  better.  The  Methodists  have  During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
13  schools,  with  809  pupils ;  the  Roman  Gath-  88  indictments  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  co- 
olies 4,  with  610  pupils;  the  Baptists  2,  with  habitation,  and  28  convictions.  At  the  date 
205  pupils;  the  Episcopalians  5,  with  795  pu-  of  the  report,  48  cases  were  awaiting  trial, 
pils.  The  New  West  Education  Oomraission  The  cases  of  Rodger  Clawson  and  Angus  M. 
IS  virtually  the  work  of  the  Congregational  Gannon,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Church.  It  had  during  the  last  school  year  United  States,  in  April  and  December  respect- 
enrolled  in  Ucaii  and  in  one  school  Just  across  ively,  declare  the  constitutionality  of  the  Ed- 
the  Idaho  line,  1,915  pupils,  with  an  average  mnndslaw.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  there 
attendance  of  1,118  in  28  schools;  of  these  were  reports  of  an  intended  Mormon  rising, 
1,915,  1,250  were  of  Mormon  families.  On  and  troops  were  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  De- 
Oct.  8,  1885,  there  were  89  teachers  at  work  cerober  the  grand  Jury  in  that  city  reported 
in  Utah.  The  Presbyterians  are  carrying  on  that  '*  some  time  in  April  or  May  last  an  officer 
81  day  schools  in  Utah,  in  which  about  900  of  the  city  government,  not  connected  with 
children  and  youth  are  being  educated,  75  the  police,  with  others  at  present  unknown  to 
per  cent,  of  them  being  children  of  Mormon  the  grand  jury,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
parentage.  open  houses  of  assignation  and  ill-fame  within 
AsjlwM  and  Pealteatlary. — During  the  the  pity  lunits,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  en- 
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trapping  weak  and  vioions  persona  into  the  ing  able  to  draw  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 

commiflsion  of  offenses  against  chastitj  and  torj  into  her  toils. 

morality,  in  order  that  a]i  saoh  might  be  ex-  At  the  December  session  of  Congress  a  bill 

posed  and  panished  in  the  ooorts.''    It  is  be-  was  reported  from  the  Jadioiarj  Committee  bj 

lieved  to  have  been  designed  to  entrap  and  Senator  Edmnnds,  which  contains  very  strin- 

disgrace  United  States  officials.    One  woman  gent  provisions.    It  was  passed  by  the  Senate 

was  promised  $1,000  in  the  event  of  her  be-  early  in  1886. 

V 

VANDEBBILT.  WnUAM  B»^  an  American  capi-  busily  occupied  in  its  service,  when,  by  his  fa- 
talist, born  in  New  Bnmswick,  N.  J.,  May  8,  theFs  request,  he  accompanied  a  younger  broth - 
1821 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  8, 1886.  He  er,  broken  down  by  iqiuries  received  in  the 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  war,  to  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life, 
was  sent  to  Columbia  College  Grammar  School,  He  traveled  for  more  than  a  year  with  his 
where  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  brother,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  returned  home 
ordinary  branches.  He  was  placed  at  work,  alone.  His  father  was  now  showing  the  effects 
while  yet  a  boy,  in  a  ship-chandlery ;  but  when  of  advancing  years,  and,  being  convinced  of  his 
he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  a  son's  ability  to  carry  out  great  railroad  pro- 
clerkship  in  the  banking-house  of  Drew,  Robin-  jects,  he  leaned  upon  him  entirely.  On  re- 
son,  &  Co.,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  new  du-  turning  from  Europe,  William  was  elected  Vice- 
ties  with  great  zeal,  and  determined  to  prove  President  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  Company, 
that  he  possessed  some  at  least  of  the  qualities  and  thenceforward  resided  in  the  city  of  New 
needful  to  the  acquisition  of  fortune.    His  sal-  York. 

ary  was  small,  and  his  wealthy  father  made  In  1865  the  commodore  secured  his  son^s 
him  no  allowance.  In  1841  he  married  Miss  election  as  Vice-President  ofthe  New  York  and 
M.  L.  Eissam,  daughter  of  a  Brooklyn  clergy-  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  and  was  de- 
man,  and  she  was  her  husband's  best  ooun-  lighted  to  find  that  William  was  able  to  enter 
selor  through  life.  into  his  plans  and  effectively  carry  them  into 

Mr.  Vanderbilt's  health  broke  down  in  1842,  execution.  Henceforth,  while  the  commodore 
•  and  it  became  imperative  upon  him  to  give  up  lived,  no  important  movement  was  made  with- 
sedentary  occupations.  His  father  purchased  out  his  son's  approval.  When  a  controlling 
seventy-five  acres  of  unimproved  land  near  interest  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  had 
New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  and  gave  it  to  him.  been  secured,  William  suggested  to  his  father 
He  declined  giving  or  loaning  nis  son  money,  that,  for  convenience  and  facility  in  meeting 
and  left  the  young  man  to  work  his  own  way.  competition,  the  line  from  New  York  to  Buf- 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  mortgaged  the  land  for  $6,000,  falo  should  be  continuous  and  under  one  man- 
whereupon  his  father  sent  him  the  money,  and  agement.  The  idea  was  approved,  and  in  1860 
told  him  to  *^  go  and  pay  off  that  mortgage .  the  Central  and  Hudson  River  Companies  were 
right  away."  The  speedy  progress  of  improve-  consolidated,  and  a  corporation  was  created 
ments  on  the  farm,  showing  good  judgment  having  700  miles  of  double  track  in  its  main 
and  sound  sense,  and  the  popularity  that  his  lines  and  branches.  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  was 
son  was  acquiring  among  his  neighbors  on  the  made  its  first  vice-president  and  executive  ofiS- 
island,  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  com-  cer.  Although  his  father  was  nominally  at  the 
modore,  and  he  began  to  see  that  he  had  nn-  head  of  affairs,  it  was  chiefly  due  to  bis  son 
dervalued  the  ability  of  the  active  and  diligent  Willism  that  this  great  property  was  nearly 
young  farmer.  Year  after  year  the  boundaries  trebled,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  and 
of  the  farm  were  widened,  until  they  included  most  prosperous  railroads  in  the  world.  Tbe 
850  acres,  and  the  profits  of  produce,  over  and  Harlem  Railroad  also  was  relieved  of  all  its 
above  the  cost  of  cultivation,  amounted  to  $12,-  embarrassments,  and  made  one  of  the  best  pay- 
000  a  year.  ing  roads  in  the  State. 

The  Staten  Island  Railroad,  in  1860,  by  bad  Commodore  Vanderbilt  died  early  in  1877, 
management  and  inefficient  directors,  was  over-  and  bequeathed  ninety -five  out  of  a  hundred 
whelmed  with  debts  and  embarrassments,  and  million  dollars  to  his  eldest  son.  The  other 
it  became  necessary  to  put  it  into  the  hands  heirs  began  a  contest  for  what  they  deemed 
of  a  receiver.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  though  he  had  their  rightful  share  in  the  wealth ;  and  William, 
had  no  experience  in  railroad  matters,  was  well  anxious  to  prevent  making  public  his  father^s 
known  to  the  community  as  a  man  of  rare  en-  affairs,  offered  a  compromise,  in  the  payment 
ergy  and  business  capacity,  and  he  was  ap-  of  a  round  sum,  and  the  contestants  agreed 
pointed  receiver.  In  two  years  he  had  paid  thereto.  Although  he  was  enormously  wealthy 
off  all  the  claims  against  the  company,  brought  already,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  set  to  work  to  secure 
the  road  into  connection  with  New  York  city  and  increase  his  millions.  He  was  elected 
by  an  independent  line  of  ferry  •  boats,  and  President  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
placed  it  upon  a  secure  financial  basis.  He  was  son  River  Railroad  in  June,  1877,  and  gave 
then  elected  president  of  the  company,  and  was  himself  industriously  to  his  vast  responsibili- 
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ties.  He  WM  also  identifled  with  other  ndl-  111,800,000  eub.  Comeliaa  reocivefi  $08,800,- 
roods,  viz.,  the  Lake  Shore  md  Uicbigui  South-  000,  and  William  E.,  906,800,000.  Mrs.  Vut- 
em  tnd  the  Miohigaa  Oentrftl,  of  both  of  derbilt  gets  the  Fifth  Aveaue  bouse,  all  the 
which  he  was  president:  and  he  was  engaged  pictures,  etc.,  with  an  Bnnait]>  of  (200,000  a 
in  raanr  otlier  enterprises,  inclading  telegraph  j«a.  The  amount  given  to  religious  and  other 
and  telephone  lines,  and  electrie  light  compa-  ohariUes  is  eattmatod  to  be  $1,200,000.  In 
Dies.  He  allowed  himself  no  rest,  and  had  no  1880  Hr.  Vanderbilt  presented  $100,000  to 
time  to  spare  for  reoreatioD.    He  would  make  a    Vanderbilt  DniTendty,   Nashville,  Tenn.,  for 

the  building  of  a  theological  hall ; 
and  Id  1B84  he  gave  to  tbe  (Jullege 
of  PlijraicianB  and  i^urgeons,  iu  New 
York  city,  $600,000  for  the  found. 
■log  of  a  sobool  of  medicine.  He 
was  a  member  and  communicant 
of  St  Bartholomew's  Epi&copal 
Ohuroh,  New  York,  and  showed  a 
warm  interest  in  it»  welfare. 

VEHEZOELA,  a  repub^in  in  Sonth 
America.     (For  area,  territorial  di- 
'    viuon,  and  population,  see  "Anooal 
'    CjolopiediB"  for  1884.) 

Biwatlaa.  —  The  number  of  Fed- 
I  eral  tree  schools  hod  inoreaaed  dnr- 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year  from  1,778 
to  l,8ia,  and  tbe  total  namber  of 
pupils  atteuding  them  from  D2,A61 
to  94,821. 

L  —  The    President   is 


.  Joaonia  Crespo,  whoi 
ffloe  willei    '  "  ■   "• 


of  office  will  expire  on  Feb.  20, 1886. 
The  Cabinet  is  oomposed  of  the  fol- 
lowlDg  ministers:  foreign  Affairs. 
Seflor  Benjamin  Quenia ;  Public 
Credit,  SeOor  J.  A.Valentini ;  Pub- 
lic Works,  Setior  Abelardo  Aris- 
mendi ;  Finance,  Seflor  Bivas  Caa- 
tiUo;  Interior,  Gen.  V,  Ameiignal; 
Public  Instmetion,  BeOor  M.  F.  Pi- 
mentel.  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Oonfederacv,  Seflor 
A.  A.  Silva;  Governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral District,  Oen.  Bernardino  Mi- 
rabal.  The  HitiJster  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  Caracas  is  the  Hon. 
Jehu  Baker;  and  tbe  American 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  onoe  in  a  while,  bat  Oonnil  at  La  Onajrs  is  Scott  Bird.  The  Hin- 
generally  returned  in  the  same  steamer  ou  later  from  Venezaela  to  the  United  States  is 
which  he  sailed.  In  Haj,  1888,  however,  the  Seflor  A.  H.  Soteldo.  The  Venezuelan  Coa- 
oonclnsiou  forced  itself  upon  him  that  be  oould  sot -General  at  New  York  is  BeOor  J.  G. 
no  loDger  safely  continue  under  the  pressure  of    Gall. 

hia  weigbty  responsibilities.  He  resigned  the  FlaaaeM.  —  When  Oongress  oonvened  on 
prefiidencj  of  the  roads  named  above,  and  his  March  2,  1885,  tbe  Minister  of  Finance  was 
•ons,  Oomelius  and  William  K.,  were  elected  not  prepared  to  submit  the  actual  resnit  of 
to  fill  the  vacated  offices.  Practically,  bow-  the  badcet  for  188S-'8i,  bnt  said  that  it  kept 
ever,  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Vander-  within  the  limits  of  the  estimate.  The  national 
but  system,  and  was  always  conaalted  before  indebtedness  lie  stated  to  have  been  as  fol- 
any  important  step  was  taken.    Up  to  tbe  day    lows  on  June  SO,  1884 : 

of  his  death  his  thoughts  were  busy  in  arrang-         Fon^  s  imt  oeot.  d«bt |iR.Me.080 

ing  plans  for  increasing  bnsinesi  facilities  and         S^S^?^*'"*"'"-'™"'''" ^wuSi 

advantages  in  a  new  direction.    The  end  came  

suddenly  at  the  last,  and  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  Tnoi tMje^iM 

removed  him  at  onoe  from  all  further  share  iu  agunst  $28,888,063  the  previons  year  afaow- 
this  world's  affairs.  ing  a  redaction  of  $1,006,772.    Twelve  per 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  reputed  to  be  cent.  Government  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
worth  $200,000,000.  Be  lenves  a  widow  and  $800,000  were  issued,  the  procee<ls  to  be  osed 
eight  obildren.  By  his  will  six  of  these  receive    in  canceling  the  fourth  issue  of  treasury  notes 
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and  paying  subsidies  to  the  PaertoCabeUo  and 
Valencia  Railroad  Company. 

Amy  and  NaTyt — The  strength  of  the  regular 
army  is  2,786,  of  whom  240  are  officers.  There 
is,  besides,  the  militia,  enrolled  in  time  of  revo- 
lution or  war.  The  naval  force  is  so  far  re- 
stricted to  a  few  revenue  cutters,  hardly  de* 
serving  the  name  of  men-of-war;  bat  the 
President  has  asked  Congress  for  authority  to 
build  a  real  man-of-war  in  view  of  the  re- 
newed revolutionary  attempt,  taking  the  coast 
for  its  basis. 

A  Rebdiioii*  —  The  regenerator  and  former 
President  of  Venezuela,  Gen.  Guzman  Blanco, 
being  absent  in  Europe  as  minister  of  the  re- 
public, a  formidable  attempt  at  revolution  was 
made,  during  the  last  weex  in  June,  by  three 
noted  rebel  chiefs  —  Gen.  Venancio  Pulgar, 
Urdaneta,  and  Pucido.  These  men  succeeded 
in  raising  funds  at  16  per  cent,  interest  at  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  with  which  they  fitted  out 
a  steamer,  the  ^*  Justicia,*'  and  another  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  coal,  the  '*  Oriente."  Land- 
ing troops  at  Campano,  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  that  port ;  but  the  Government  forces 
attacked  and  completely  routed  them  on  July 
8,  with  a  lose  of  severid  thousand  rebels  slain 
and  wounded.  When  the  three  defeated  lead- 
ers perceived  that  all  was  lost,  they  re-em- 
barked with  what  troops  they  could  gather, 
and  steamed  to  the  island  of  Margarita,  capt- 
uring it  by  surprise  and  intrenching  them- 
selves there.  This  poiut  they  held  from  July 
4  to  July  14,  when  the  Government  had  landed 
a  military  force  large  enough  to  give  them  bat- 
tle and  again  defeat  them.  A  small  Venezue- 
lan man-of-wnr  captured  the  ^^Oriente''  the 
same  day,  while  the  latter  was  conveying  de- 
feated rebels  to  Trinidad.  The  vigor  of  the 
Venezuelan  troops  under  Gen.  Velntini  had 
thus  disconcerted  Pnlgar's  plans  from  the  be- 
ginning. Driven  to  sea,  with  a  large  reward 
offered  for  the  capture  of  their  vessels  as  pi- 
rates, and  with  their  leader  in  hospital  at  Port 
of  Spain,  the  disheartened  insurgents  made 
sail  from  Margarita,  on  board  the  *'  Justicia,*' 
for  Santo  Domingo,  where  they  surrendered  to 
the  authorities  on  July  26. 

Pablle  Works.  —  In  October  it  was  reported 
that  the  work  of  building  a  breakwater  at  La 
Guayra  was  to  begin  at  once.  The  cost  of  the 
breakwater  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  Blocks 
of  concrete  weighing  600  tons  each  will  be  laid 
in  the  sea.  No  money  will  be  taken  from  the 
public  treasury.  A  London  company  has  been 
formed  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  has  agreed 
to  accept  a  certain  sum  per  package  for  all 
merchandise  going  over  the  breakwater  for 
ninety-nine  years. 

lOidBg. — A  most  important  reform  the  Gov- 
ernment proposes  in  the  mining  laws  of  the 
country.  In  future,  the  net  product  of  a  mine 
is  to  be  taxed  instead  of  its  merely  paying  a 
license.  Furthermore,  miners  are  to  be  allowed 
to  work  small  mines  on  Government  lands,  so 
that  people  who  are  laborious,  but  can  not  get 


capital  enough  to  work  mines  on  an  extended 
scale,  may  have  a  chance  to  acquire  some  means 
in  a  small  way.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  amount  of  English  capital  invested  in  the 
gold-minee,  from  the  ensuing  list,  which  does 
not  include  the  Nasupai  mine : 

CiOaoBls £180,000     * 

Chile 800,000 

New  Chile 600,000 

NewCalJeo. 7^000 

Potoel 860,000 

New  I'otoel 800,000 

NouTeaa  Monde 800,000 

Yletoria SOO,000 

WeetCellao 76,000 

LaOiuyaDa. 260,000 

New  Clcap»  and  Meroedee S5Q,000 

Noureaa  Monde  mortgafe 70,000 

La  Concepcion 110,000 

Total £8,060,000 

The  Callao  mine  alone  shipped  in  1888,  from 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  5,279  kilogrammes  of  gold  and 
2,818  kilogrammes  of  gold  quartz,  worth  in 
the  aggregate  $8,648,888.  The  decline  in  the 
value  of  copper  has  not  prevented  the  New 
Quebrada  copper-mine  of  Venezuela  from  ship- 
ping nearly  as  much  copper  as  ever,  so  that 
the  arrivals  thence  at  Uverpool  and  Swansea 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1885  reached 
8,851  tons  fine,  against  2,950  tons  in  1884; 
8,470  in  1888,  and  2,886  in  1882. 

Rallreads. — In  the  summer  of  1885  the  Gov- 
ernment made  a  contract  with  Don  Benito 
Roncayolo,  granting  him  concession  to  build 
the  La  Ceiba-S4bana  de  Mendoza  Railway,  in 
the  State  of  Andes,  who  in  his  turn  contracUnl 
for  the  necessary  material  with  Messrs.  A.  de 
Lima  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Simultaneously 
the  Oarenero-Paparo  Railroad  was  finished.  It 
is  a  coast  line  of  15  miles,  but  of  great  import- 
ance in  its  connection  with  the  river  Tuy. 

CoBBerce. — ^The  number  and  tonnage  of  ship- 
ping that  entered  Ciudad  Bolivar  in  1884  were 
as  follows: 


American . . 

BritlBh 

French 

German  ... 
Teneiuelan. 


Total. 


No. 

Toaaagai. 

11 

1,600 

Ifi 

4,606 

10 

1.708 

11 

8,000 

80 

1 

1«,611 

80 

27,680 

87 
18T 
U8 

88 
T87 


The  American  trade  with  Venezuela  in  1885 
was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Venezuela  into 
the  United  States,  $6,809,680;  domestic  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  Venezuela, 
$2,992,968. 

?EKMONT.  State  CeTeruMiitr— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Samuel  £.  Pingree,  Republican ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Ebenezer  J.  Ormsbee ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter ;  Treasurer, 
William  J.  Dubois;  Auditor,  E.  H.  PoweU; 
Inspector  of  Finance,  Carroll  S.  Page;  Rail- 
road Commissioner,  Wayne  Bailey,  succeeded 
by  Thomas  O.  Seaver ;  Commissioner  of  Taxes, 
W.  P.  Dillingham ;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Justus  Dartt.  Jnaiciary,  Supreme  Court: 
Chief  Judge,Homer£.Royce;  AssistantJudgee, 
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William  H.  Walker,  Jonathan  Rosa,  H.  Henry  ent  of  Land-Offioe,  Joseph  A.  Wingfield  ;  Rail- 
Powera,  Wheelook  G.  Veazej,  Russell  8.  Taft,  road  Oommissioner,  George  A.  Martin.  Ooort 
and  John  W.  Rovell.  No  general  election  was  of  Appeals :  L.  L.  Lewis,  B.  W.  Laoy,  R.  A. 
held  daring  the  year,  and  there  was  no  session  Richardson,  T.  T.  Fanntieroy,  and  D.  A.  Hinton. 
of  the  Legislatnre.  UgMatlTe  SmIm* — The  Legislature  met  on 
riauces..— For  the  year  ending  July  81, 1885.  Deo.  2,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  the 
the  total  receipts  were  $689,774.24.  The  total  year.  On  the  15th,  John  W.  Daniel.  Demo- 
dishursements  were  $666,618.80.  Among  the  crat,  was  chosen  United  States  Senator.  The 
largest  items  are  Auditor's  and  court  orders  following  State  officers  were  elected :  Auditor, 
paid,  $825,219.42 ;  and  temporary  loan  paid,  Morton  Marye ;  Second  Auditor,  Frank  G. 
$275,810.87.  The  Habilities,  on  account  of  the  Ruffiu ;  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Uarman ;  Secretary 
Agricultural  College  and  United  States  surplus  of  State,  Henry  W.  Floumoy ;  Superintendent 
funds,  foot  up  $155,500.  of  Land-Office,  Joseph  A.  Wingfield ;  Superin- 
Agriadtu«i~The  average  annual  hay-crop  for  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  L.  Bu- 
the  past  decade  has  been  about  1,075,000  tons,  chanan ;  Ooiumissioner  of  Agriculture,  Ran- 
The  crop  of  1885  was  about  10  per  cent,  short  dolph  Harrison  ;  Railroad  Oommissioner,  H. 
—or,  in  round  numbers,  970,000  tons.  A  sue-  G.  Moffett  The  new  terms  begin  with  1886. 
cession  of  dry  seasons  for  several  years,  and  the  FiaaiMS. — On  Oct  1,  1885,  the  apparent  cash 
damage  caused  by  grasshoppers  and  the  white  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $594,687.48 ;  the 
grub  in  this  and  previous  seasons,  have  resulted  actual  balance  by  the  Auditor's  books  (the  dlf- 
in  a  diminished  yield  in  some  coanties.  A  ference  beinff  as  to  warrants  issued  and  not 
large  second  crop  of  hay  was  secured.  The  yet  presented)  was  $406,802.78.  This,  how- 
grun-crop  was  generally  good.  Less  wheat  is  ever,  does  not  state  the  actual  condition  of  the 
raised  in  Vermont  than  formerly,  many  farm-  treasury.  Some  minor  items  go  to  reduce  the 
era  sowing  barley  or  other  grain  instead.  About  available  cash  balance  in  the  treasury;  but  to 
100,000  bushels  of  rye  are  raised  annually  in  the  the  credit  account  must  be  placed  the  market- 
State.  Hops  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  able  value  of  Ridd  leberger  bonds  to  the  amount 
a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  is  raised  in  Wind-  (face  value)  of  $2,080,948.10,  purchased  under 
ham  Oounty.  The  dairy  interest  is  languish-  acts  of  March  15  and  Aug.  25,  1884,  which 
ing.  Many  farmers  are  abandoning  wool-  bonds  are  by  law  convertible  into  cash  when- 
j^rowing  and  selling  their  flocks.  The  follow-  ever  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury  require  it. 
ing  is  an  estimate  of  the  crops  of  the  harvest  **  The  interception  of  the  revenue,"  says  the 
of  1885 :  Governor,  in  his  message  of  Deo.  8,  ^^  by  pay- 

— ment  of  taxes  and  dues  to  the  Oommon  wealth 

"^ftSijJ^  in  coupons  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  G^en- 

! —  eral  Assembly,  has  not  reached  such  an  extent 

90  as  to  seriously  disturb  the  adminiRtration  of 
90  public  affairs.    For  the  fiscal  year  herein  treat- 
no  ed  the  amount  of  coupons  forced  upon  the 
\^  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other  dues 
110  was  $122,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.    It  appears  that  the  available  funds  and 


PotstOM. j    4.888,000 

Oftts I    4,180,0:H) 

Ooni 8,014,000 


WbMt 

Buckwheat. 

Bftriey 

Bye. 


487,000 

88&,000 

848^000 

96,000 


Estimated  yield  of  other  farm  productions  convertible  property  now  in  the  treasury  reach, 

for  1885 :  in  round  numbers,   the  sum  of  $1,615,218.- 

Wool 8,800,000  poandB.  89.*^    The  amount  of  the  public  debt  outntand- 

S^;.;.-. .•.•.•...•.•.••::•..;:•.::::.::•.:::•. n^oojSo  :  {"Mf.  other  th«n  RWdieberger  bond^  i, « foi- 

MADie-Bonr 11,600.000    *"  lows :  Prmcipal  and  interest  to  July  1,  1882, 

OwWdfrnita $fiOO,ooo  vftiae.  $28,020,582.83;  interest  subsequent  to  July  1, 

The  yield  of  orchard  products  was  no  usually  1882,  to  and  including  July  1,  1885,  $2,781,- 

small.  699.49— making  oucatauding,'  Oct  1, 1885,  $80,- 

The  average  mapl^-sugar  crop  of  Vermont  752,282.82. 

U  about  12,000,000  pounds.    It  is  worth  more  There  had  been  funded  up  to  Oct  1,  1885, 

than  $1,000,000,  and  is  harvested  before  the  $7,517,082.71  of  the  old  indebtedness,  princi- 

season  of  planting  begins.    Vermont  produces  pal  and  interest,  and  the  amount  of  bonds  and 

about  one  third  of  the  annual  maple-sugar  crop  certificates  issued  under  the  acts  of  Feb.  14, 

of  the  country.  1882,  and  Nov.  29,  1884,  in  lieu  thereof,  was 

VBCUm.  SUte  GereruMat.— The  following  $4,971,590.66,  of  which  there  are  m  the  hands 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  of  the  public  creditors,  $2,190,514.92. 
ernor,  William  E.  Cameron,  Keadjuster ;  Lien-  Oyiter  bterMt — On  this  subject  the  Governor 
tenant-Governor,  John  F.  Lewis ;  Secretary  of  says :  '*  Since  1857  there  has  been  a  constant 
State,  H.  W.  Floumoy  ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  R.  drain  upon  one  of  the  largest  resources  of  Vir- 
Barksdale  ;  Auditor,  Morton  Marye ;  Second  ginia^s  wealth,  by  the  absolute  destruction  of 
Auditor,  Frank  G.  Ruffin  ;  Attorney-General,  her  oyster-beds.  It  is  claimed  that  the  prop- 
Frank  S.  Blair ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  erty  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  the  waters  of 
struction,  Richard  R.  Farr ;  Commissioner  of  Chesapeake  Buy,  has  been  protected  since  1882 
Agriculture,  Randolph  Harrison ;  Superintend-  as  never  before,  and  in  the  me^  time  t^e  re- 
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tarn  of  revenne  up  to  Sept.  1, 1885,  with  hardly  eqnitshle  share  of  the  debt  of  the  undivided  State,  and 

more  than  half  the  coUeotions  yet  reported,  the  higbeat  i»te  of  intoreat  that  can  be  borne, 

amounts  to  upward  of  $2e,000-.paying  Wly  ^g^  fe^^vi^S^eron^  p^^^^^^^ 
more  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  service."  For  biennial  electionB,  ao  that  our  State,  county, 

EdicatiMt — An  ezaminatioD  of  the  school  sta-  citv,  and  other  elections  may  all  occur  togetner. 
tistics  for  1888-^84  reveals  that  the  educational       '^^^  ^^^  protection  of  our  oyateivbeda  and  flaheriea 
inequality  between  the  two  races  still  prevails  ^5??^?""*!^K.^^**^"-  ,      .    .  .\ 
to  2  coiiiderable  degr^  although  Ij^^^  m^'thTcSLttirr^^ISi^^^^^^ 
Amelia,   Appomattox,    Brunswick,   Oampbeil,  to  open  up  the  immenae  minenl  and  other  reaooioes 
Charlotte,  Halifax,  Lunenburg,  Mecklenourg,  of  the  weatem,  aouth western,  and  other  portions  ot 
Pittsylvania,  and  Prince  Edward  Counties  oon-  the  State.                 ^    ,^  .     «     , 
tain  one  sixth  of  the  whole  colored  population  of  stor^^^feTs'^i?'          "^^"^ 
the  State,  and  one  fourth  of  its  colored  school       For  eight  hours  aa  a  day  for  all  kbor  employed  on 
population.    In  Amelia  County  52  per  ceut.  of  public  works,  and  in  mines  and  manufactones,  and  by 
the  white  school  population  is  enrolled,  but  oorporationa,  with  weekly  paymenta. 
only  28    per  cent,  of  the  colored.     In  Appo-       for  a  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  ^ 
ma(tox  Co'Soty  the  proportion  of  enrollmeS?  is  boX^Jnttrr'^^TSSIil^ttn^^^ 
50  per  cent,  for  the  one,  83  per  cent,  for  the  of  emplovers  where  they  are  forced  into  liquidation, 
other.    Id  Brunswick  the  proportion  is  61  per       For  a  local-optton  prohibition  law. 
cent,  and   49  per  cent. ;  in  Campbell,  70  per       xhe  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
cent,  and  46  per  cent. ;  m  Charlotte,  67  per  Richmond  on  July  29,  and  nominated  for  Gov- 
oent.  Mid  86  per  cent. ;  m  H^ifax,  50  per  cent,  ^^nor,  Fitzhugh  Lee ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  88  per  cent.    In  Lunenburg  County  the  John  G.  Mawey;   and  for  Attorney-General^ 
proportion  IS  the  same ;  abo  m  Mecklenburg  r^^^  a.  Ayres.   Mr.  Massey  had  been  a  prom- 
County     In  Pittsylvania  County,  on  the  other  inent  Readjuster.    The  following  are  the  prin- 
hand,  the  proportion  is  87  per  cent,  for  the  cipal  points  of  the  platform  adopted: 

white  school  population,  and  22  per  cent,  for      %*u/t\ *:       -..u     *r       ijj-*-4it 

*i»«  ^^1^.^^      r«  !>-:•» «^  I?.!-, «-^   no  ^^-  «««♦         The  Democratic  party  heretofore  pledged  its  final 

the  colored.    In  Pnnce  Edward,  62  per  cent  acceptance  of  the  set^ementof  the  puW  debt  known 

for  the  one,  and  84  for  the  other.     Striking  a  as  the  **  Riddleber^r  bill,"  and  its  opposition  to  all 

general  average  for  these  counties,  we  find  that  further  agitation  of  the  qneetion. 
56  per  cent  of  the  white  school  population  is       The  question  of  the  State  debt  haa  ceased  to  be  one 

enrolled,  but  only  41  per  cent,  of  the  colored,  l^^^^  "^  ~"^-    ^'  ^"  ^>^°»«  «^«  <>^State  sov- 
By  the  last  reported   school  census,  that  for       'S^renew  the  pledge  and  avouch  the  foot  that  within 

1880,  there  were  240,980  colored  children  in  the  last  two  years,  under  Democratio  legislation,  $275,- 

Virginia  of  school  age.    Of  these,  108,810  were  000  of  arreanMes  to  the  school  ftind  have  been  paid, 

enrolled  at  the  end  of  July,  1884r-that  is,  48  ^^^«  fr^L^^fs  ™^^  ""^  *^        *  ^  ^^  ^"^^ 
per  cent  of  the  whole.    On  the  other  hand,       j^  providin^wisely  for  tiie  instruction  of  its  dH- 

68  per  cent,  of  the  white  school  population  sens  and  generously  for  the  afflicted  in  nund  and 

was  enrolled — that  is,  184,720  out  of  a  school  body,  the  Commonwealth  should  respect  the  aacred 

population  of  814,688.    There  was  in  1888-'84  ^H<5^7^?^  i*  ^"^^  ^  its  needy  Confederate  soldiers, 

a    school  for    every  70   white  children,   but  ^^^^Uend1o^\h^^^^^^^^      Assemblv  to  pass 

only  one  for  every  128  colored.     In  five  years,  g^ch  hiws  as  will  permit  each  county  or  district  to 

the  number  of  colored  children  in  daily  aver-  determine  for  itself  whether  the  sale  of  spirituous 

age  attendance  has  trebled,  while  the  number  liouors  shall  be  permitted  within  its  limits. 
of  white  children  has  only  doubled.    There       Pablio  policy  requires  that  w^^^ 

v««  u^^«  ««   ^ «n«  «^4.«ui«  «.,..«.-««  :«   *i.^  be  brought  m  competition  with  free  labor. 

has  been  an  equally  notable  increase  in  the       Eight  hours  a  day  for  labor  upon  public  workR ;  op- 

number  of  colored  teachers.  The  chief  normal  position  to  all  discriminations  unjustly  bearing  upon 
schools  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers  labor  or  capital ;  the  enforoed  payment  of  money- 
are  the  Richmond  Institute,  the  Richmond  ^a«es  by  corporations  and  the  first  lien  to  employes 
Normal  the  Boydten  Institute,  the  8t  Ste-  ypon  their  a««t8;  the  estoblmhment  of  kbor  buieaw 
\7  ,  ^  ...  ^#vj«w«  *t*owvuro,  i-Mv  K^«.  .^w  for  the  collection  of  statisticB. 
phen  s  Institute,  the  retersburg  High-Sonool,  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  mixing  Bute  with 
the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Federal  elections,  whereby  such  interference  as  has 
and  the  Hampton  Normal  School.  l>ce°  experienced  in  the  past  under  an  ill-advised  or 

PoBtletl^The  Republican  State  Convention  «>"^Pt  Administration  might  be  possible, 
met  in  Richmond  on  July  16,  and  nominated        At  the  election  on  Nov.  8,  the  Democratic 

a  ticket  as  follows :  John  S.  Wise,  for  Gov-  ticket  was  successful.    The  totel  vote  for  6ov> 

ernor ;  H.  C.  Wood,  for  Lieutenant-Governor ;  emor  was  289,071,  of  which  Fitzhugh   Lee 

and  Frank  8.  Blair,  for  Attorney-General.    It  (Democratic)  received  152,644;  John  S.  Wise 

adopted  a  long  platform,  declaring  in  favor  ot  (Republican),  186,510;  scattering,  17. 
the  following  among  other  things:  The  Legislature  consists  of  80  Democrats 

For  the  free  ballot,  against  the  Bourbon  ballot-  ^^^  10  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  70  Dem- 

kUler.  ocrats  and  80  Republicans  in  the  House. 

For  ftee  schools  and  inoreas^i  appropriations  for       Crtps.— In  the  State  the  corn  and  tobacco 

the  enlanrement  and  extension  of  the  system,  against  c-qdh  of  1885   werA  fair  hut  the  whAAt-oroD 

tiie  Bourbon  hostUity  to  free  education.  ^™P*  ^^  ^^'SS^  ^^^  T*''  ^^^  ^"®  7°?*'^  k     4 

For  the  enforoement  of  Uie  Beacijuster  settlement  of  ^^  poor.     The  peanut-crop  amounts  to  about 

the  State  debt  a^  covering  every  dollar  of  Viiginia's  2,000,000  bushels. 
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WiSHDrcnrOff.  Tmltorial  6«?erumt  —  The 
following  were  the  Territorial  officers  during 
the  jear:  Governor,  Watson  0.  Squire;  Sec- 
retary, N.  H.  0 wings;  Anditor,  T.  M.  Reed; 
Treasurer,  T.  N.  Ford;  Saperintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  R.  0.  Kerr.  Judiciary,  Su- 
preme Court:  Ohief-Justice,  R.  S.  Greene; 
Associate  Justices,  John  P.  Hoyt,  A.  G.  Lang- 
ford,  and  George  Turner.  The  Legislature 
met  on  Dec.  7,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

CSeMial  CoidttlMk—On  this  subject,  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  Nov.  1,  says :  ^*  Although  specula- 
tion has  been  temporarily  checked,  the  entries 
of  public  land  less  numerous,  and  the  influx  of 
immigrants  less  rapid,  yet  the  important  basi- 
lar industries  of  the  country,  such  as  wheat- 
raising  east  of  the  mountains,  and  lumbering 
and  coal-mining  on  the  western  coast  have 
moved  forward  with  increased  momentum,  so 
that  the  aggregate  production  has  fiar  surpassed 
that  of  any  former  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory.  The  new  population  has  largely 
betaken  itself  to  the  country.  An  immensely 
increased  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  tilled  and 
an  unparalleled  crop  has  been  realized.  Im- 
mense new  lumber-mills  have  been  constructed, 
and  the  forest  has  been  penetrated  with  iron 
tramways  for  procuring  timber.  The  most 
valuable  veins  of  coal  yet  worked  have  been 
reached  by  railway,  and  their  production  has 
been  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  the  sea- 
board. Many  miles  of  railway  have  been  buUt 
by  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, running  into  the  wheat-fields  of  eastern 
Washington,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  has  been  almost  constantly  at  work 
on  its  Cascade  division,  which  now  lacks  less 
than  80  miles  of  grading  to  complete  it." 

FiaaidsL — ^The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1884  was  $50,- 
608,484,  and  for  the  year  1885  it  was  $50,484,- 
487.  The  decrease  is  caused  by  the  shrinkage 
in  property  valuation  and  by  the  non-li»ting 
and  non-assessment  of  railroad  property. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  Territorid  purposes 
is  2^  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  total  cash  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  tax  on  property  for  the 
twenty-one  months  ending  June  80,  1885,  is 
$181,450.58;  the  disbursements  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $137,166.44,  leaving 
a  net  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
$44,284.44,  to  which  may  be  added  the  caah 
in  the  treasury,  Sept.  80, 1888,  leaving  on  June 
80, 1885,  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $72,- 
597.27,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $8,508.88,  col- 
lected under  a  special  tax  levied  for  building  a 
new  Territorial  Penitentiary. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  assessed,,  the  total  amounts  and 


assessed  value  of  all  property  returned  by  the 
several  counties,  and  the  taxes  levied  thereon, 
in  kind  and  totals,  for  1884  and  1886 : 
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yahi«  of  roal  Mtate 

Talae  of  Improvomento  to 

reftl  estate 

Vahte  of  paraonftl  property. 
Yalae  of  all  taxable  proper^ 
Peolteotiaiy  ftmd  tax  terj. 

Territorial  tax  levy 

Coantv  tax  lery 

8chooi  tax  levy 

PoUaod  road  poll-tax  levy. . 

Bpeolal  tax  levy 

Boad  and  bridge  tax 

Total  tax  levy 


1884. 

1886. 

8,457,959 
f86,Qa0,»tt00 

8,754,584 
184,008.044  00 

T,149,e74  00 

7,818,788  00 

17^76,401  00 

18,890,815  00 

50,500,484  00 

50,484,487  00 

1«,618  80 

18,^05  47 

1«IS85  05 

188,200  68 

8S7,006  81 

984^1  47 

S08.174  88 

199,188  77 

48«8O7  00 

56,979  75 

88,644  80 

19,889  88 

77,000  87 

86399  78 

828,788  80 

794,065  76 

For  1885  the  taxation  returns  are  not  com- 
plete. 

FepilatlM.— The  total  population  in  1880  was 
75,116.  The  population  in  1885  was  129,488, 
of  whom  78,788  were  males,  50,700  females, 
128,089  white,  104  black,  75  mulattoes,  57  Ka- 
nakas, 8,276  Chinese,  2,786  Indian  half-breeds^ 
86,172  married  (three  counties  missing).  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  (four  counties  wanting),  82,499 
males  and  16,174  females.  The  Governor  thin  ks 
the  census  of  1885  imperfect,  and  that  the 
actual  population  is  175,000. 

The  largest  town  is  Seattle,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  12,000 ;  Tacoma  comes  next,  with 
6,986  inhabitants.  Walk  Walla  is  the  chief 
town  of  eastern  Washington.  Other  towns  are 
Vancouver,  about  8,000  inhabitants ;  Olympia, 
2,500;  and  Port  Townsend,  2,000. 

BalbrMiik— The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi- 
gation Company  operates  259*5  miles  of  rail- 
road within  the  Territory  as  follows:  Main 
line,  standard  gauge,  227*7 miles;  sidings,  28*4 
miles;  narrow-gauge  line,  6  miles;  narrow- 
gauge  sidings,  2*4  milee.  It  is  extending  its 
branches  into  the  wheat  regions  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Territory ;  has  completed  its  branch 
from  Colfax  to  Moscow,  and  is  now  building 
from  Starbuck  to  Pomeroy. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  now 
operates  455*9  miles  of  railroad  within  the  Ter- 
ritory.   Dnring  the  year  it  completed  62  miles. 

The  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Railroad 
Company  (narrow  gauge)  now  has  in  opera- 
tion 44*6  miles  of  main  line  and  5-25  miles  of 
sidings.  The  line  from  Seattle  to  Franklin, 
83*6  miles,  was  completed  in  January,  1885. 
The  branch  from  Renton  to  the  New  Castle 
mines,  eight  miles,  has  been  operated  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Puffet  Sound  Shore  Railroad  Company 
operates  a  standard-gauge  road  from  Seattle  to 
Stuck  Junction,  28*5  miles,  in  connection  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Stuck 
Junction  to  Tacoma. 
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The  Olympia  and  Ohehalis  VaDey  Railroad,  tween  them  aod  the  Seattle  or  New  CasUe 

narrow  gauge,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  mine  is  not  very  great. 

connects  Olympia  on  Paget  Soond  with  the  The  latest  discovered  and  probably  the  most 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Tenino.  valoable  coal-field  is  that  known  as  tlie  Cedar 

Counting  the  newly  constructed  road  and  or  Green  river.    This  lies  to  the  east  and  south 

that  nearly  completed,  there  are  now  in  all  866  of  Lake  Washington,  and  is  doubtless  a  oon- 

miles  of  railroad  in  the  Territory,  of  which  tinuance,  in  some  measure  at  least,  of  the  most 

804  miles  are  operated.  easterly  veins  found  on  the  Puyallnp.    The 

Havlgttleii — There  are  92  steam-vessels,  rang-  coals  are  bituminous, 

ing  in  size  from  the  6-ton  propeller  to  the  A  few  miles  from  Renton,  on  Cedar  river, 

steamer  of  1,100  tons,  now  registered  at  the  is  the  MacAlliBter  vein  or  mine,  on  which  work 

office  of  the  collection  district  of  Puget  Sound,  has  recently  been  commenced,  and  it  gives 

all  of  which  are  employed  in  the  domestic  promise  of  being  an  excellent  coal.    It  seems 

freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  Puget  Sound  to  be  rather  intermediate  between  lignite  and 

alone.    There  were  160  vessels,  aggregating  bituminous  in  its  quality. 

47,657  tons,  documented  at  Port  Townsend  for  The  coal  discoveries  on  the  Skagit  river, 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1885.    Of  this  not  extensive  as  yet,  form  a  link  in  the  chain 

number,  89  were  sailing-vessels  and  80  were  that  reaches  from  Bellingham  Bay  on  the  north 

steam  -  vessels.    There  were  14  new  vessels  to  Chehalis  valley  on  the  south, 

built  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1885,  of  The  total  shipment  fnr  the  Territory  for  the 

which  8  were  steam  -  vessels,  amounting  to  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  is  880,250  tons. 

675*27  tons,  and  6  were  sail-vessels  amounting  Adding  the  home  consumption  to  this,  the  to- 

to  967*02  tons;   making  a  total  of  1,642*29  tal  mine  output  will  be  about  410,000  tons, 

tons.  Mfawk — ^In  the  Territory  are  six  full  ogen- 

CoaL — So  far,  the  important  coal-fields  have  cies,  comprising  sixteen  reservations,  besides 

been  found  in  western  Washington,  and  these  Moses*  Reservation,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 

chiefiy  in  and  near  the  Puget  Sound  basin,  special  Indian  agent.    The  total  Indian  popu- 

The  first  discovered  were  the  coal-mines  of  lation  last  year  was  about  11,000.    Of  this 

Bellingham  Bay,  near  the  north  boundary  of  number  probably  not  more  than  three  fifths 

the  Territory.    These  were  profitably  worked  live  on  tne  reservations^  while  the  remaining 

for  many  years,  and  until  other  coi^  of  a  bet-  two  fifths  either  roam  about  or  have  homes  of 

ter  quality  were  found.    South  of  Olympia,  in  their  own  on  homesteads  or  land  purchased  by 

the  valley  of  the  Skookum  Chuck  and  the  Clie-  them,  or  in  villages  near  white  settlements, 

halis,  is  another  field.    East  of  Seattle  and  of  The  whole  amount  of  land  reported  as  being 

Lake  Washington  are  what  are  known  as  the  included  in  aU  these  reservations  is  6,880,125 

Seattle  mines,  which  have  been  more  thor-  acres. 

onghly  and  extensively  worked  than  any  others.  Edacadsa. — The  foUowing  is  a  condensed  re- 

These  veins  run  eastward  into  the  Iseaqua  val-  port  of  statistics  of  public  schools  for  the  year 

ley,  and  probably  still  farther.  ending  June  80,  1885 : 

The  Renton  and  Talbot  coals,  about  six  miles    RaiMd  fbr  school  purposes f  878,MS  66 

south  of  the  Seattle  mines,  may  be  considered    Paid  for  teschew' waws m,787  » 

Aa  A   ^^w^   ^f  4.1.^  T ->u^  wl-uj^ -*^.->  ^^^1  4s»i;]       Paid  for  rent  of  school-rooms 1,077  85 

as  a  part  of  the  Lake  Washington  coal-field,    p^^  f^  repair  of  Bchooi-houses ii,ii4  to 

The  Renton  Company  is  working  the  Talbot    Pkid  for  school  Aunitiire 11,816  09 

wai-yein  from  which  they  obtained  an  ex-  fSSgj^&^lSiiiirii;;::;;::;::;;;;::::::::  'iSSS 

cellent  article  of  lignite  or  brown  coal.    All    Psid  for  buildings 85,b88  «9 

the  coals  mentioned  thus  far  belong  to  this  I^^^fZ'^^J^SK^'.:::"  yv  r-'     ^'522 

1                                                                       ®  School  ftinds  to  a«dlt  of  Territory  at  close  of  year     70,088  40 

Next  in  importance  to  these  are  the  Puyal-    Children  enrolled  in  pnbiie  schools 8ft,49T 

top  coal-fleld*.  gprending  in  variou.  direction.  ^^ ^^J^^lSl'oS^--:::::::         '^ 

along  Carbon  river  up  the  Sooth  Fork  of  the  

Puyallup,  on  Flett  Creek  and  South  Prairie         Total 87,23« 

Creek.    The  veins  of  coal  seem  to  be  quite  nu-  There  are  twenty-four  private  institutions 

merons,  and  differ  widely  in  character ;  roost  of  learning,  consisting  of  colleges,  seminaries, 

of  them  are  bituminous ;  a  few  semi-bitumi-  academies,  and  other  institutions  of  a  higher 

noQs,  or  between  lignite  and  bituminous.  order,  at  which  are  in  nttendanoe  1,41 6  pupils 

The  coals  of  this  region,  where  the  veins  are  under  the  instruction  of  ninety-one  professors 

clean,  are  superior  in  quality  to  the  coaJs  pre-  and  teachers.    The  Territorial  University  is  at 

vionsly  mentioned.  Seattle.     Departments  of  law  and  medicine 

There  are  three  distinct  collieries  in  this  re-  have  been  recently  added  to  it. 

gion :  one  at  Wilkeson,  on  Flett  Creek,  the  sec-  Newspapeni — ^There  are  fifty-three  newspa- 

ond  at  Carbonado,  on  Carbon  river,  and  the  pers  published  in  the  Territory,  of  which  nine 

third  on  South  Prairie  Creek.  are  dailies. 

The  production  of  the  Carbon  Hill  mines  has  Banks. — ^There  are  fifteen  national  banks ; 

reached  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  these  may  per-  aggregate  capital,  $1,020,000. 

haps  be  considered  the  largest  of  the  mines  now  ChlMse. — ^In  the  fall,  demonstrations  were 

worked,  although  the  difference  of  output  be-  made  against  the  Chinese,  with  a  view  to  driv- 
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ing  them  from  the  Territorr.     Perhaps  the  has  been  placed.    The  dock-basin  is  62  feet 

most  marked  instances  of  violence  ocoarred  at  below  low-water  mark,  1,200,000  cabic  feet  of 

Seattle  and  Tacoma.    On  this  snbject  the  Gov-  sand  and  coral  rock  having  been  dredged.   The 

emor  says  in  his  report :  dock's  dimensions  are : 

By  the  Territorial  ceoBOSi  of  1886  there  were  8,876    Lcn^  otv  alL SSlftet 

Chinoee  residentB  in  the  Territory.    Many  ofthem    UnrtJ  between  «Imom ,«Vi:^  w 

have  heretofore  been  unefuUy  employed  as  servanU,    52!dS  to2d«  i^iii: ^ifeSl 

and  as  laborers  in  the  mines  and  on  the  railroads  and     Depth  orerolL^^ 16  * 

public  works.    The  hostile  feeling  against  Chinese  Tofiu  weight.. !!!!!!!.*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!. 'ajBlO tons, 

has  been  greatly  increased  by  reason  <»  failure  on  the  »!«     •  i     j        •           i            *  i_i  ^ 

part  of  the  Qovemment  to  adequately  enforce  the  re-  ine  islands  raise  early  vegetaoJes  ox  nnsnr- 

striction  act,  luge  numbers  of  Chinese  having  stolen  passed  quality,  chiefly  shipped  to  New  York. 

S^°.'t®^^?"*^'y.^?*,**i*  neighboring  province  of  The  revenue  of  Bermuda  in  1864  was  £28,- 

Bntish  Columbia  in  violation  of  law.  ^^^ 

WEST  DIBIBS.  British*  Bahamoi,  — This  The  importations  into  Bermuda  in  1884 
ffronp  is  composed  of  about  twenty  inhabited  amounted  to  £288,701. 
islands,  and  an  immense  number  of  islets  and  Jamcuea. — ^The  extreme  length  of  Jamaica  is 
rocks.  The  principal  islands  are  New  Provi-  144  miles,  its  greatest  width  49  miles,  and  its 
dence,  containing  the  capital,  Nassau;  Abaco;  least  width  2l](  miles.  The  total  area  is  4,198 
Harbor  Island;  Eleuthera;  Inagaa;  Mayagu-  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  646  square 
ana;  Andros  Island;  Oreat  Bahama;  Ragged  miles  are  fiat;  the  rest  of  the  island  is  mount- 
Island;  Rum  Cay;  Exuraa;  Long  Island;  ainous,  the  highest  elevation  above  the  sea 
Orooked  Island;  Acklin  Island;  Long  Oay;  being  the  Blue  mountain.  Western  Peak,  7,860 
Watiing*s  Island;  Oat  Island,  now  known  as  feet 

8t  Salvador;  the  Berry  Islands;  and  the  Bi-  The  population  in  1886  was  estimated  at 

minis.  691,617.    The  census  of  1881  showed  a  white 

By  the  census  of  1881,  the  population  was  population  of  14,482;   coolies,   11,016;    and 

48,621,  Chinese,  99;    the  remainder  being  colored. 

The  Governor  and  commander-in-chief  is  Bj  the  census  of  1881  the  population  of  the 

Vice-Admind  H.  A.  Blake ;  the  Colonial  Sec-  capital,  Kingston,  was  88,666 ;  of  Port  Maria) 

retary,  R.  H.  Sawyer.    The  Governor  is  aided  6,741 ;   of  Montego  Bay,  4,661 ;   of  Spanish 

by  an  Ezeontive  Council  of  .nine  members,  and  Town,  6,689 ;  of  Falmouth,  8,029 ;  and  of  Sa- 

there  is  a  Represantative  Assembly  of  twenty-  vanna-la-Mar,  2,498. 

nine  members.  The  number  of  public  schools  had  increased 

The  public  debt  amouhted  in  1886  to  £48,-  from  286  in  1868  to  681  in  1884,  and  the  num- 

626.  her  of  pupils  from  14,468  to  42,409.    A  Gov- 

There  are  eleven  colonial  custom-houses  and  emment  scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of 

ports  of  entry  in  the  Government  of  the  Baha-  £200,  tenable  for  three  years,  is  open  to  public 

mas.  competition  in  each  year  by  boys  born  m  Ja- 

Considerable  qaantities  of   pineapples,  or-  maica. 

anges,  and  sponges  are  exported,  chiefly  to  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  is  Gen.  Sir  Henry 

England  and  the  United  States.  The  pineapple-  Wylie  Norman,  appointed  Captain-General  and 

crop  is  very  precarious.    The  industry  of  salt-  Governor-in-Chief,  Oct  28, 1888.    The  United 

rakmg  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative,  owing  States  Consul  at  Kingston  is  Francis  B.  Gal- 

to  the  high  protective  duties  imposed  on  salt  lery. 

by  the  United  States.    Cocoannt-plsnting  is  On  Sept.  80, 1884,  the  debt  of  Jamaica  was 

carried  on  extensively.  £1,248,900. 

Bermudoi, — ^This  group  has  an  area  of  19|  In  Jamaica  the  revenue  is  raised  at  the  rate 

square  miles.  of  209^9d,  per  head  of  popnlation ;  in  Trinidad 

By  the  census  of  1881,  the  population  was  the  rate  is  60«.  dd. ;  in  Mauritius,  86«.  Sd. ;  in 

14,814,  of  whom  6,884  were  white  and  8,664  British  Guiana,  82«.  Id ;  and  in  Guadeloupe, 

colored,  including  866  civilians  employed  at  888.  Sd. 

naval  and  military  establishments.  The   new  specific  duties   proposed  to  be 

There  are  24  public  schools  attended  by  levied  in  the  place  of  existing  ones,  and  ex- 

1,091  pupils,  and  94  private  schools.  pected  to  yiela  £162,000  annaidly,  are:   On 

The    Governor,    commander-in  chief,    and  lard,  4s.  2d,  the  100  pounds ;  tallow  candles, 

vice-admiral  is  Lieut-Gen.  Thomas  Lionel  J.  6«.  Hd.;  other  candles,  16s.  Sd.;  soaps,  4s  2<2.; 

Gallwey.     The  Legislative  Council  and  Ex-  gunpowder  for  blasting,  etc.,  41«.  Sd,;  gun- 

ecntive  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  powder  for  sporting.  Is.  per  pound ;  unmanu- 

the  Chief- Justice  bemg  President  ex  officio,  factured  tobacco,  6^.  per  pound;   msnufact- 

The  Assembly,  elected  for  seven  years,  is  com-  ured  tobacco  and  snuff,  Is.  id.;   cigars  and 

posed  of  thirty  members.    The  Consnl  for  the  cigarettes,  8i.  4d. ;  opium,  10s.  6<f. ;  matches, 

United  States  at  Hamilton  is  C.  M.  Allen.  per  gross^  2s.  Id. ;  fire-arms,  per  barrel,  4s.  2d. ; 

The   Cambre  Basin,  on  Ireland  Island,  is  lumber,  spruce,  and  white  pine,  the  1,000  feet 

a  large,  arti6cially  constructed  basin,  with  8s.  4<2.;  pitch-pine,  12s.  6d.;  shingles,  cedar, 

strongly  built  piers.    Here  the  famous  fioat-  and  spruce,  4s.  2d, ;  all  other,  6s.  Sd. ;   ana 

ing  dock  *'  Bermuda,'*  the  largest  in  the  world,  cement  per  barrel,  2s.  6i.    All  other  goods, 
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either  2  or  10  per  cent,  ad  Talorem«  oalcnkted  In  1884  there  were  in  operation  189  sngar 

to  prodnce  £58,000.  estates,  the  largest  of  which  tnmei  out  620 

The  Department  of  Pnblic  Qardens  and  Plan-  hogsheads  of  sngar  and   814   puncheons  of 

tations  spent  £5,886  in  1884.    The  several  es-  rum. 

tablishments  are  as  follow :  The  Botanic  Gar-  The  imports  in  1888-^84  amounted  to  £1,- 

den  at  Oastleton;  the  Government  Cinchona  548,708;  the  exports  to  £1,488,989.    Of  ba- 

Plantation  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish ;  the  Hope  nanas  alone,  nearly  all  to  the  United  States^ 

Narseries,    near   Kingston ;    the    Palisadoes'  shipments  were  1,842,984  bunches,  of  the  value 

Plantation,  near  Kingston ;  tlie  Kingston  Pa-  of  £191,972.    There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the 

rade  Garden ;  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bath ;  the  export  of  oranges,  pineapples,  and  yams. 

King's  House  Gardens  and  Grounds.    Tne  Gov-  Daiilih* — The  area  of  Ste.  Croix  is  218  square 

emment  cinchona  plantations  have  proved  a  kilometres ;  St.  Thomas,  86 ;  and  St.  John,  54. 

brilliant  success  since  their  foundation  in  1866.  Population  of  Ste.  Croix,  18,480 ;  St  Thomas, 

They  cover  250  acres,  and  cost  in  the  aggregate  14,889 ;  St  John,  944 ;  together,  88,768.  There 

£23,000.    During  the  past  five  years  they  have  are  4,862  Lutherans,  5,881  Moravians,  11,844 

yielded  returns  to  the  extent  of  £18,000.  The  Episcopalians,  and  10,025  Roman  Catholics, 

export  of  cincliona-bark  from  Jamaica  to  the  Financially  the  islands  form  two  groups, 
end  of  September,  1884,  was  75,583  pounds,  of   viz. :  (1)  Ste.  Croix;  (2)  St.  Thomas  and  St 

the  value  of  £16,327.    Among  private  planters  John;  each  group  with  a  separate  treasury 

there  are  about  800  acres  now  being  planted  and  with  separate  revenue  and  expenditure 

with  cinchona.  For  each  group  the  yearly  revenue  and  expendi- 

The  Kio  Cobre  Irrigation  Canal,  irrigating  ture  average  between  $150,000  and  $200,000. 

80,000  acres  in  the  plains  of  St.  Catherine's,  All  revenues  accrue  to,  and  all  expenses  are 

near  Spanish  Town,  is  over  thirty  miles  long,  defrayed  by,  the  colonial  treasuries,  which  are 

cost  £120,000,  and  involves  an  annual  expen-  so  far  independent  of  the  treasury  of  the  moth- 

diture  for  maintenance  and  management  of  er-country. 

only  H  per  cent  The  Minister  of  Finance  prevailed  upon  the 

The  Government  Railway,  purchased  from  Danish  Parliament  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sogar 
the  Jamaica  Railway  Company  in  1879  for  the  and  molasses  coming  from  Ste. '  Croix  8  per 
sum  of  £94,400,  extends  from  Kingston  to  Old  cent,  from  April  1,  1885,  to  March  81,  1890, 
Harbor,  28  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Angels,  8  in  view  of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  sugar- 
miles.  The  Government  has  ordered  surveys  making  in  the  island  at  ruling  low  prices, 
and  estimates  for  extending  the  line  from  Old  The  American  trade  with  the  Danish.  West 
Harbor,  through  Clarendon,  to  Porus  in  Man-  Indies  has  been  as  follows: 

Chester,  24)  miles,  and  from  Angels,  through    

St.  Thomas-in-the-Yale,  to  Ewarton,  14)  miles.  nscAL  tbab. 

The  line  from  Old  Harbor  to  Porus  was  opened    j 

to  traffic  on  March  2, 1885,  and  the  Ewarton  ex-    JgB 

tension  was  also  completed  in  the  same  year.  \^' '.'.'^V.'^'.'.'.'.V.'^ 

There  are  in  operation  in  the  island  98  post- 


Impoili  faitotha 
UDlladStetM. 


$884,008 
88T,8e8 
88M06 


|e»4,665 
671,108 


offices  and  41  postal  telegraph  offices.    The  The  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  Ste. 

postage  is  one  penny  a  half-ounce,  and   the  Croix  in  1885  was  10,048,008  pounds,  worth 

charge  for  telegrams  one  shilling  for  twenty  $250,862;   molasses,  288,514    gallons,   worth 

words.    The  West  India  and  Panama  Tele-  $40,692;  rum,  86,458  gallons,  worth  $16,648. 

graph  Company  has  its  office  at  Kingston.  Ihiteh*. — (For  details  relating  to  area,  see 

The  Hues  of  mail  steamships  touching  reg-  '^  Annual  Cyclopiedia "  for  1888.)     In  1885 

ularly  at  Kingston  are:   Royal  Mail  Steam  the  population    was   distributed   as  follows: 

Packet    Company,   West   India   and    Pacific  Cura^oa,  25,015;  Bonaire,  4,081;  Aruba,  6,- 

Steamship  Company,  London  and  Balize  Line  177 ;  St  Martin's  (Dutch  portion),  8,891 ;  8t 

of   steamers,   Compagtiie  G^n^rale   Transat-  Eustatius,  2,460;  and  Saba,  2,870;  together, 

lantique,  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Atias  48,444.    Of  this  population,  41,788  were  na- 

Steamship     Company,     Jamaica     Coastwise  tives  of  the  islands. 

Steamship  Service,  Glasgow  line,  and  Clyde  The  Governor  of  Cura^oa  is  N.  van  den 

Line.  Brandhof.    The  American  Consul  at  Curacoa 

There  are  published  in  Jamaica  twenty-one  is  Almon  Barnes,  and  at  St  Martinis,  D.  C. 

newspapers,  of  which  six  are  daily.  von  Roinondt 

In  1884  property-tax  was  paid  on  186,880  Among  the  chief  products  of  the  island  there 

acres  under  cultivation;   122,959  in  Guinea-  were:  dividivi,  882,180  kilogrammes;  Indian 

grass;    882,568    common   pasture,    including  com,  298,546  litres;   sea -salt,   18,000  casks, 

lands  in  pimento ;  and  1,885,405  acres  wood  and  8,498,200  litres  in  bulk, 

and  barren.    Of  the  cultivated  lands,  42.518  A  terrible  prolonged  drought  visited  the  ial- 

acres  were  in  sugar-cane,   20,781  in  coffee,  and  of  Aruba  in  1885,  and  the  famine-etricken 

282  in  cocoa,  5,000  in  cinchona,  171  ginger,  population  had  to  appeal  to  Coragoa  and  the 

18  arrowroot,  857  Indian  corn,  6  peanuts,  2  mother-country  for  food, 

cotton,   62  tobacco,    156    vegetables,   72,084  The  import  of  merchandise  into  Cura^oa 

gronnd  provisions,  and  2,828  in  pimento.  amounted  in  1884  to  8,448,694  guilders*  worth. 
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The  American  trade  with  the  Datoh  West  In- 
dies has  beea  as  follows : 


FISCAL  TEAK. 

ImpattilBto^ 
United  fltaln. 

ftMltlM 

Ualladflteln. 

1889 

$888,668 

647,988 
888,U&8 

$658,868 

1884 

980,110 

1888 

979,680 

fnmAm  Martinique,  —  The  area  of  Marti- 
niqae  is  988  square  kilometres;  population, 
Dec.  81,  1884,  167,679. 

In  1888  there  were  610  sugar  estates,  168 
coffee  estates,  and  19  cotton  plantations ;  in 
1884,  619  sugar  estates,  164  coffee  estates,  and 
24  cotton  plantations. 

A  law  school  was  created  by  decree  of  Jan. 
20,  1883,  at  Fort  de  France,  the  nnmber  of 
students  in  1884  being  166.  There  is  a  lycenm 
at  St.  Pierre,  founded  by  decree  of  May  2, 1881, 
and  an  institute  for  young  ladies  at  the  Mouil- 
lage,  inaugurated  on  Not.  6, 1883.  There  are 
two  normal  schools  nt  St.  Pierre,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  and  spread  over  the  island 
86  public  schools,  attended  by  6,993  pupils. 

The  Governor  is  M.  V.  G.  Alldgre.  The 
American  Consul  at  Martinique  is  M.  Garasche. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  been  as  fol- 
low: 


raw  moscovado;  1,743  tons  clayed  sugar;  70,* 
816  hectolitres  of  molasses;  and  24,180  hecto- 
litres of  rum ;  total  value,  44,877,700  francs. 
The  cost  of  production  was  21,460,600  francs, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  22,917,200  francs.  The 
island  has  761  coffee  estates,  employing  6,206 
hands,  and  turning  out,  in  1888,  705  tons, 
worth  1,660,000  francs,  while  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  1,060,000  francs. 

Guadeloupe  exports  some  logwood,  tortoise- 
shell,  annotto,  and  preserved  fruits.  The  an- 
notto  producti<in  has  been  on  the  increase. 

The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  26,600,000 
francs^  and  the  exports  to  81,900,000.  The 
American  trade  with  the  French  West  Indies 
has  been  as  follows : 


FOCAL  YEAR. 


1884. 
1889 


bifanilDtolka 
UaltedStalM. 


$8,186,408 
1,147,919 


Ualted  giiiif. 


$1,790;»4 
1,884,101 


FISCAL  TKAR. 

Importe. 

Ksporti. 

18S8 

FhuBc*. 
88,888,961 
87,888,904 

88,886,084 

18>4 

86,840,898 

Daereaae 

6^006,097 

6,689»666 

The  exports  embraced  the  following  products 
of  the  island : 


ARnOLBS. 

1888. 

1884. 

88,879 

17.989 

9.191 

18,e9«,890 

9 

980 

986 

84.897 

14.478 

98^79 

17,884,760 

3 

lUw  BQgAr,  UtrM 

MolMses,  litres 

Kam,  Utres 

Coflhe,  tooft 

Cooos,  torn 

481 

Logwood,  tons. 

869 

Guadsloupe, — ^The  area  of  Guadeloupe  and 
dependencies  is  1,870  square  kilometres;  pop- 
ulation, 197,896.  The  island  is  divided  into 
halves  by  a  creek.  Basse  Terre,  the  more  im- 
portant portion  commercially,  is  well  watered. 
Grande  Terre  lacks  water-courses,  but  is  the 
groat  center  of  sugar  production.  The  de- 
pendencies are:  Marie  Galante,  producing 
about  1,000  tons  of  sugar,  Les  Saintes,  D^si- 
rade,  St.  Martinis,  and  8t  Bart^s. 

The  Governor  is  M.  L6once  Langier.  The 
American  Consul  is  Charles  Bartlett. 

The  value  of  rural  property  amounts  to 
about  146,000,000  francs,  68,000,000  francs* 
worth  being  under  cultivation,  70,000,000 
constituting  buildings  and  sugar-bouses,  and 
12,000,000  cattle  and  draught-animals.  There 
are  1,661  sugar  estates,  employing  62.294  field 
laborers.  These  estates  produced,  in  1888, 
48,168  tons  of  refined  sugar;  14,616  tons  of 


Guiana. — ^The  area  of  Guiana  is  121,418 
square  kilometres;  population,  24,666.  The 
Governor  is  M.  Isidore  Chess^.  The  American 
Consul  at  Cayenne  is  P.  Decomis.  The  income 
of  the  colony,  in  1884,  was  2,123,000  francs, 
and  the  outlay  8,846,000  francs. 

Although  intrinsically  a  rich  colony,  abound- 
ing in  gold,  and  having  a  fertile  soil  and  valu- 
aUe  forests,  it  has  advanced  very  little  in  pro- 
ductiveness and  commercial  intercourse. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Appronage  dis- 
trict as  early  as  1866.  It  is  in  part  placer-gold 
and  in  part  quartz-gold,  lu  1888,  6,648,000 
francs'  worth  were  produced. 

The  forests  of  French  Guiana  begin  about 
thirty  miles  inland,  and  thence  stretch  into  the 
interior  in  impenetrable  fastnesses.  There  are 
about  160  valuable  woods. 

The  Maroni  Agriculturid  Company  of  French 
Guiana  produces  valuable  fiber  from  the  ramie 
and  other  plants.  The  number  of  plantations 
did  not  exceed  1,427  in  1888,  and  they  only 
enoployed  4,100  fiel.l-hands  taken  together. 

The  American  trade  with  French  Guiana 
has  been  as  follows : 


Porto  i?i«?.— This  is  the  smaDer 
of  Spain's  transatlantic  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies;  area,  9,816  square  kilometres; 
population  in  1886,  810,894.  St.  John's,  or 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  26,686;  Ponce,  89,062;  Msya- 

fnez,  26,706;  Arecibo,  26,147:  San  German, 
anco,  and  Juana  Diaz,  over  20,000  each. 
The  Captain-General  is  Don  Luis  Dabdn.  The 
American  Consul  at  St.  John's  is  E.  Conroy. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  island 
was  visited  by  a  terrible  drought  and  dearth 
of  potable  water.    In  AguadiUa  and  Arecibo 
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some  penons  perished  from  thirst,  and  the 
situation  of  many  districts  would  have  hecoine 
critical  but  for  the  energy  displayed  by  the 
Oaptain*Genera),  who  made  a  tnp  through  the 
portions  of  the  island  where  immediate  as- 
sistance was  most  needed,  took  the  necessaiT 
measures,  and  distributed  funds  where  wanted. 

Railroad-building  has  not  been  attempted  in 
Porto  Rico;  but  there  are  in  operation  478 
miles  of  telegraph. 

The  peninsular  and  foreign  trade  movement 
in  Porto  Rico  for  two  years  was : 


FISCAL  YXAB. 


1884 
1888. 


$18,182,299 
18,7H0,84S 


$11,618,888 
11,807  J20 


of  the  OApital  stock  aetoally  sabsoribed,  sod  ten 
to  complete  and  pat  the  road  in  operation. 

Belating  to  oorporationa  for  the  mutual  relief  and 
protection  of  their  members,  insuring  lives  on  the  aa- 
sesament  plan. 

Amending  the  tax  and  asaeaament  laiva. 

To  enlarge  the  dutiea  and  powers  of  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  text-books  pre- 
Boribed  by  law  for  uae  in  toe  free  schools  of  the  State. 

To  prevent  county  courts  fVom  abusing  their  powers. 

To  prevent  the  manitfaoture  and  sale  of  mixed  and 
impure  batter  and  cheese,  and  imitations  thereof. 

M^n^  it  unlawful  for  certain  stock  to  ran  at  lar^ 
and  makmg  the  owner  thereof  liable  in  damages  lor 
ii\jui7  or  destruction  of  property  thereby. 

A  prohibitory  amendment  paued  in  the  Senate,  and 
ftiled  in  the  House  by  two  votes. 

CiiL — Hie  following  coal  statistics  are  for 
the  year  1888 : 


The  chief  articles  exported  during  1884  were: 


Sugar 79,788  toni,  worth  $5,182,976 

Coffee 17,071    "         *»       4,77»,748 

MoUsses 80,864    "         »          740,744 

Tobaooo 1,768    «        "         678,072 

The  American  trade  with  Porto  Rico  has 
been  as  follows: 


nSOAL  TCAB. 


1884. 

1886. 


Im|Ntti  taitoIlM 
Ualtod  SlatMt 


|6.89a466 
6,104,268 


frpn  llM 
United  Stotai. 


$2,188,600 
l,6Ba,177 


The  American  exports  embraced  78,584  bar- 
rels of  flour,  466,699  gallons  of  refined  petro- 
leum, and  6,718,285  pounds  of  provisions  of 
all  sorts. 

WE9r  HEGINIA.  State  GeTenweBt— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  E.  Willis  Wilson,  Democrat ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Henry  8.  Walker;  Treasurer, 
William  T.  Thompson;  Auditor,  Patrick  F. 
Duffy ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Morgan;  Attorney-General,  Alfred 
Caldwell.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals :  Presi- 
dent, Okey  Johnson ;  Judges,  Samuel  Woods, 
Adam  C.  Snyder,  and  Thomas  C.  Green.  In 
May  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from 
Wheeling  to  Charleston. 

L^lslattve  Sessloii.— The  Legislature  met  on 
Jan.  14,  and  adjourned  on  Feb.  27.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  acts  paAed : 

Amending  the  election  law  so  that  general  elections 
shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  alter  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November. 

Authorizing  the  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  class-books  to  be 
used  in  the  tree  schools  of  the  State. 

Amending  the  existing  law  so  that  the  term  of  office 
of  the  Govemorj  State  Superintendent  of  Free  School^*, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Attorney-General  shall  begin 
on  the  4th  of  March  next  ftfter  their  election :  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Lefcislature,  on  the  1st  day  of  i>ecember 
next  after  their  election ;  and  of  Jud^s  and  county 
officers,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  next  after  their 
election. 

Authorizing  any  person  or  persons  or  oorpomtionH 
to  construct,  and  to  condemn  land  for  the  construc- 
tion of,  lateral  railroads,  and  regulating  traffic  over 
the  same. 

Giving  nulroad  companies,  orsaniied  since  March 
14, 1881,  two  years  within  which  to  commence  con- 
stracclon,  three  years  to  expend  thereon  10  per  cent. 


Prodnetlon  of  elirhtjr-nliM  mines %M9,I 

Estimate  of  twentj-nlne  mines  fk-om  which  no  re> 
portswere  received 908,946 

Total  for  one  bnndred  and  eighteen  mines S,8(^ft,MS 

Shipped  oat  of  the  SUte  by  railroad,  east 1^848,966 

Shipped  oat  of  the  State  hj  raiboad,  west 10il&74 

Total  by  railroad 1JB96JM0 

Shipped  oat  ofthe  State  by  river 62&,7n 

Total  quantity  of  coal  shipped  ont  of  the  State.  1,981,277 

Iwiiiiwiiat  if  rnpeity«— The  following  are 
items  of  the  assessment  for  1884:  Number  of 
horses,  mnles,  and  asses,  127,282;  of  cattle, 
406,055;  sheep,  680,718;  hogs,  212,114;  car- 
riages, vehicles,  etc.,  not.  elsewhere  included, 
48,815;  watches  and  clocks,  60,065;  piano- 
fortes and  melndeons,  7,096 ;  value  of  horses, 
etc.,  $6,884,466;  cattle,  $6,531,849;  sheep, 
$1,255,829 ;  carriages,  etc.,  $1,228,767 ;  watch- 
es and  docks,  $459,842 ;  piano-fortes  and  melo- 
deons,  $524,444 ;  value  of  farming  and  garden 
utensils  end  implements,  $2,650,142;  house- 
hold and  kitchen  furnifure,  $4,546,599 ;  value 
of  property  and  capital  (not  real  estate)  em- 
ployed in  any  trade  or  business,  after  deduct- 
ing  debts,  $8,856,984;  all  money  and  value 
of  all  credits  and  investments  not  otherwise 
assessed  nor  exempt,  after  deducting  debts, 
$9,916,098;  value  of  toll-bridges  and  ferries, 
$292,888;  value  of  all  personal  property  not 
exempt  nor  otherwise  assessed,  including  stock 
in  any  bank  doing  business  in  the  State, 
$1,614,678;  average  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty listed  by  merchants,  etc.,  $8,980,088; 
actual  vaJue  of  capital  employed  or  invested 
in  trade  or  business  by  incorporated  com- 
panies, ezcent  railrosd,  telegraph,  foreign  in- 
surance ana  express  companies,  $678,900; 
value  of  capital  used  by  any  individual  or  firm 
not  incorporated  in  any  trade  or  business, 
$1,460,516;  total  amount  of  all  personal  prop- 
erty, $46,167,258;  acres  of  hmd,  18,162,070 
value  of  buildings  on  land,  $12,122,615.98 
value  of  buildings  on  lots,  $16,198,675.50 
vfllue  of  town-lots  alone.  $9,108,570.68 ;  value 
of  land  alone,  $81,688,570.81;  total  value  of 
land,  lots,  and  buildings,  $118,951,675.08;  total 
value  of  personal  and  real  estate,  $166,124,- 
894.08 ;  total  tsx,  including  license  and  capita- 
tion tax,  $679,020.18. 
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WHITE,  BfCBUD  UUT,  ui  Amertoan  an-    1841  be  pnblished  "  National  Hymna,  How  ther 

thor,  bora  in  New  York  citT,  Ma?  S8,  1829;    are  Written  and  How  thej  are  not  Written," 

died  there,  April  6,  1886.    He  was  the  sod  of    tm  eswj  embodfing  man;  of  the  hjicna  that 

a  wealthr  South  Street  merobAnt,  and  waa    had  been  written  in  competition  for  a  prize  of 

gradoated  at  the  Univer^t;  of  New  York.    He    t^OO,  which  was  not  awarded.     In  166B  lie 

studied  medicine,  and  later  wu  admitted  to    pnblish«d  a  rolnme  entitled  "  I'he  Oenine  of 

the  bar,  bol  entered  npon  a  literary  career.    Sbakespeare."      His    "  England  Witbtiut  end 

He  became  a  mnncal  and  art  critic,  and  wai    Within  "  provoked  much  discuiiaioD  and  some 

soon  a  reoogniwd  authority  on  those  sabjeota.    sharp  oriticism,   btit    bia    main   points  were 

Heneit  beiMuneknownasaoontribiitorto  the    generally  nntonohed.    This  vtB  followed  in 

magacinea,  hia  Shakespeare  Brtictas  attracting    1884  by  "  The  Fate  of  Mcnsfield  Iliimphrejs." 

The  last  literary  labor  to  engage  liin  att«n- 

tion  we«  thu  gatliering  of  a  number  of 

Shakespearean    stiidiea,  which    had    ap- 

Kared  in  Tarions  perindicBls.  He  had  so 
'  completed  t lie  task  that  after  Ms  death 
other  hands  made  tlie  tew  uecesaBrv  cor- 
rections, and  the  book  whh  pnblished  with 
the  title  of  "  Studies  in  Sliakeepeare." 
Of  specint  interest  and  valae  to  Shake- 
speare scholars  ia  the  portion  of  the  work 
devoted  to  glossaries  sod  lexicons.  Mr. 
While  contributed  many  elaborate  and 
oarefolly  written  artielet  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  other  Cyclopiediaa.  For  nearly 
a  qnarter  of  a  century  be  held  the  office 
of  chief  clerk  of  the  Revenne  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  Oniitom- House,  which  b« 
resigned  in  1678.  His  life  was  retired, 
and  his  intimates  were  not  numeruus.  At 
oonci'rta  and  at  the  opera  his  tall,  erect, 
and  striking  figure  (be  was  six  lect  three 
Inches)  was  \erj  familiar.  He  was  a  man 
of  man;  accomplish menta  and  achieve- 
meniB.  but  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
literary  and  artistic  pursuits. 

W1SC0K81K.  Slate  GarinwaL— The  fill- 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the 
year :  Governiir,  Jeremiah  M.  Rnsk,  Re- 
piiblicnn  ;  Lieutenant-tiovernor,  Samuel 
8.  Fitield;  Secretary  of  State,  Ernst  G. 
Timme;  Stale  Treiiaurer,  Edward  C.  Mo- 
Fetridge;  Attorney  General,  Leander  F. 
Frisbie;  ('tate  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Robert  Gruham ;  Railroad  Com- 
BioaAU  aBxMT  warn.  missioner,  NiU  P.  Haugen ;  Commissioner 

much  attention.  These  were  followed  in  18S8  of  Insurance,  Philip  I„  Spooner,  Jr.;  Com- 
by  hia  first  volume,  "Shakespeare's  Sch'ilar,"  missioner  of  Labor  SUtistics,  Frank  A.  Flcw- 
whiohledin  turn  to  a  critical  edition  nf  Shake-  er.  Snpreme  Court:  Chief- Justice,  Orsnmna 
speare'g  works.  Another  speeial  department  Cole;  Ansociates,  William  P.  Lyon,DavidTay- 
in  which  he  worked  was  philology.  Of  sev-  lor,  Harlow  8.  Orton.  and  John  B.  Cassoday. 
eral  volumes  th«t  he  published  on  this  sab-  LcgUattfc  Buritfc— The  Legislature  met  on 
ject,  the  best  known  is  "  Words  and  their  Jan.  14  and  adjourned  on  April  18,  the  longest 
Daea."  When  the  civil  war  began,  he  did  good  session  ance  1887.  The  bills  that  became  lawa 
servloe  to  the  Pnlon  cause  by  contributing  a  number  4T1.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
aeries  of  Hble  articles  to  the  London  "  Sperta-  the  most  important  acta  passed  : 
tor,"  in  which  he  furnished  the  information  The  foUowiDHEaw  offloe*  wers crested;  Slate  Vtt- 
and  argument  best  calculated  to  dUillusioniie  erinsiy  8ur(»i>n,  Bute  I'cmion  Agtat,  BUM  Fadoijr 
the  British  people  of  their  sentimental  sym-  i;fP^J'4^;^Sl„\irt^™dflve'^^ton?r?» 
pathy  for  the  South.  But  his  chief  work  at  ei«rain8.^haen8o«t.pli(»nt«for»diaiwlonlotheb.r. 
this  period  was  "The  New  Gospel  of  Peace,"  Creating  *  eyitem  o(  t^cultural  inntltiitn,  to  bs 
which  was  issued  anonymously,  and  was  by  hold  b  e»ch  county,  dunnit  the  winter,  onder  the 
far  the  most  generally  popuhir  of  all  his  works,  g^?"?". "'  t.^»  P™''';^,''i  J2^i  iSluiiS^" 
It  waa  a  broad  and  exceedingly  pungent  satire  ApproprUtinir  WO.OOO  ti  build  inS^uip  ■  State 
upon  the  Copperhead  and  penoe-at-any-pnoe  QcboolforNeKlectrduidDependcnt  Children,  (he  in- 
UOtions,  in  the  form  of  biblical  annals.  In  ititution  to  be  oonstructed  on  the  ooCtage  pUn. 
VOL.  XIV.— BO    A 
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A  high-lioense  measure  providing  for  dtaes  and  vil- 
laffOft  of  over  600  inhabitants  a  minimum  of  $200, 
woich  may  be  worked  up  to  $500  by  popular  vote ; 
in  smaller  places  the  minimum  of  $100  and  maTimum 
of  $400  have  been  etttublished. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  or  the  practioe  of 
gambling  f^eane-i  on  agricultural  fair  grounds. 

Prohibitiog  farming  out  the  care  of  insane  penons 
and  paupers)  to  the  lowest  bidders. 

The  State  Univenity  was  voted  $190,000  for  the 
purpose  of  repladng  Science  Hall,  bumeu  in  Decem- 
ber, 1384,  with  three  substantial  buildings,  and  fur- 
nishing and  stocking  them. 

A  State  t:ix  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common 
schools,  at  the  rate  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  was  given  greater 
power. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  was  authorized  to  sue 
for  and  collect  penalties  and  compromise  judgments. 

For  compiling,  perfecting,  reoopymg,  and  publish- 
ins^  the  war  records  in  the  Adjutant-Oenerars  office. 

Ureatingthe  new  counties  of  Oneida  and  Forest,  in 
nortbernW  isoonsin. 

To  secure  the  payment  by  receivers  of  past  wages 
due  to  employes. 

The  salary  of  Ciromt  Court  judges  was  fixed  at 
$8,600. 

Fire-escapes  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  all  three- 
atory  hotels  and  fiictories ;  and  all  churches,  school- 
houses,  and  places  of  entertainment  are  obliged  to 
have  their  doors  swing  outward. 

To  protect  the  fishing  industries  by  regulating  the 
size  of  net-meshes  and  shortening  the  seasons  for 
oatcliinff. 

A  stringent  registry  law  was  enacted  for  cities  of 
over  25,000  inhabitants. 

Women  were  granted  the  right  of  suffrage  on  school 
matters. 

The  manufiictnre  or  sale  of  oleomar^puine  or  other 
imitations  of  dairy  products  was  prohibited. 

The  official  time  of  the  State  was  declared  to  be 
Central  Railway  time. 

Making  telemph  companies  liable  for  damages  oc- 
casioned by  tne  non-delivery  of  massages  within 
twenty-four  houn  of  receipt. 

A  special  list  of  Union  veterans  in  the  next  State 
census,  to  be  taken  this  year,  was  provided  for. 

The  new  cities  of  Mayville,  Cedarburg.  Cumber- 
land, Viroqua,  Augusta^  Alma,  River  Falls,  New 
Richmond,  West  Bend,  W  bitewatet,  and  Kaukauna 
were  incoiporated. 

John  0.  Spooner,  Bepnblican,  was  oboaen 
United  States  Senator. 

fliandal. — ^The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fand,  Sept.  30,  1884,  was  $088,567.15; 
receipts  daring  the  following  year,  $1,198,272.- 
68;  total,  $2,131,889.73;  disbursements,  $1,- 
653,951.80;  balance,  Sept.  30, 1 885,  $477,887.- 
93.  Of  the  receipts,  $783,195.57  was  derived 
from  railroad  companies  The  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  trust  funds,  Sept.  30.  1884,  was 
$142,397.84;  receipts,  $842,481.75;  total, 
$384,879.59;  disbarsements.  $753,896.30;  bal- 
ance. Sept  30,  1885,  $230,983  29.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  investments  of 
the  trust  funds : 

School  ...     f2.8«a789  16 

Universltr 32a,«79  96 

Aj^colinral  Colle)?e 285l44T  48 

Normftl  School 1,29(^981  89 

Total $4,64«,840  9T 

P^pilatloii* — ^The  census  taken  in  1885  exhib- 
its a  gain  of  abont  21  per  cent,  over  1880.    The 


following  table  gives  the  results  of  this  oeDsas 
by  counties: 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Ashlaod 

Barron , 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Barnett 

Calumet        

Chippewtt 

ClarK 

Colombia 

Crftwjbrd , 

Diuie. 

Dodgv 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn , 

£an  CUiie , 

Floreocet 

Fond  duLse 

For«stt 

OrsDt 

Oreeo 

QreenLake 

Iowa. , 

Jackson. 

Jefferson 

Juneau  

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse , 

Lafayette. 

Langlade 

Lincoln  

Manitowoc 

Marathon , 

Marquette. 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida^ 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Badne 

Blchiand.  

Rock 

Sank 

Sawyer  + 

St  Croix    . . . 

Shawano 

Sheboygan... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon  

Walworth.... 
Washburn  ••.. 
Washingtun  . 
Waukesha . . . 
Waupaca  .  .. 
Wanshara.  .. 
Winnebago... 
Wood 


•  •  ■  •  • 


A 


e,9n 

6,941 

8,481 
86,921 
16L488 

4,C07 
17,667 
86il45 
15,4S8 
29.8fi5 
16,181 
68.400 
46,888 
ia,6&2 

8,704 
21,951 
84,780 

1,720 
4&882 
425 
87,277 
28«071 
16,008 
22,872 
15,902 
84,256 
17,024 
14,1871 
17,278 
84,791' 
20,467, 

6,912 

6,989 
88,602' 
27,058 

9,467 

18,494 

187.660 

28,549 

18,205 


1,165 
2,269 
2,802 
1,829 
5,966 
2,897 

646 
8,009 
^066 
8,384 
fi,6T5 
2,659 
11,188 
7,667 
2,702 

884 
4,654 
8.788 

268 
T,861 

117 
6.065 
4.187 
2,568 
8,979 
2,768 
^640 
2,996 
2,529 
2,644 
6,796 


1,400 
1,782 
6i,889 
6,264 
IJM 
8,564 
85.8S7 
8,909 
2,586 


86,569 
1^797 

6,972 
19.646 
12.881 
23,248 

8,071 
8\898 
19,»08 
42,620 
80.850 

2,481 
22.879 
16,629 
88,600 

5,708 
19,112 
24,428 
27,802 

1,671 
28,692 
81,128 
25.840 
18.981 
50,895 
14,868 


6.204 
2.486 
1,184 
8,680 
2,660 
4,(18 

944 
6,689 
8,842 
8,589 
5265 

653 
4,625 
2,694 
6.835 
1,286 
8.198 
4,026 
4.996 

518 
3.926 
5,585 
4,217 
2.217 
8,887 
2,821 


866 
78 

857 
60 

648 


26 


484 
488 

608 
617 
900 
609 

216 
28 
882 
698 
97 
667 
0 
wo 
618 
279 
855 
848 
654 
487 
197 
176 
484 
842 
168 
150 
524 
867 
242 
148 
8.100 
642 
269 


671 
145 
166 
482 
274 
482 
64 
488 
8U0 


818 
82 
504 
281 
688 
100 
278 
701 
668 
89 
272 
494 
717 
565 
892 
2S7 


8 


i% 


ISO 
6392 
6.678 
9.867 
9,881 

956 
1,467 
1,066 
9.648 
4,706 
1,790 

587 
6,166 

4(i6 
8J90T 
9,<Ud 
5.188 
14,7W 
1,790 


495 

^75 
1,8« 
1,627 
•766 
9,61T 
9,101 
1,444 
6«1 

MtS 

7,719 

•811 

&.22T 

4073 

1,176 

9,982 

680 

4.565 

49,187 

1.948 

8,857 


6,848 
886 

746 

1.901 
9^68 
7,517 
9,886 
4,477 
1.199 
8,797 
1^680 
9.481 
8,428 
6,858 
4,894 
8398 
1,988 
1.183 
1.658 
l,6n 

vo 

8,166 
4,886 
1.988 
7,654 
63n 


Total |1,568,428  |986,299  $29,686  |  247J948 

•  Loss.  t  Not  organized  In  1 880. 

1  Not  separately  computed,  being  included  In  Lincoln. 

I  Totals  correct ;  county  figures  subject  to  sHgbt  oorrectlana. 

There  are  806,842  white  males  and  748,810 
white  females.  Of  the  popnlatioD,  1,069,483 
are  natives  of  the  United  States,  265,766  of 
Germany,  90,067  of  the  Scandinavian  conn- 
tries,  86,871  of  Ireland,  82,781  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 21,887  of  British  America,  15,888  of  Bo- 
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hernia,  7,857  of  Holland,  and  7,070  of  Poland. 
The  total  popalation  io  1880  was  1,815,480. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  popalation  ^»f 
the  principal  cities  according  to  the  enumera- 
tions of  1880  and  1885 : 


CITIES. 


Mihwaukea.. 
Oshkoah..  ., 
Eftn  Claire.. 
LACroflM... 

Badne 

Fond  du  Lie 
Madiaon.... 
BlMboygan 


108,009 
tt,064 

stees 

21J40 

i9,eM 

12,726 

12,064 

11,727 

Appleton 10.927 


1885. 


Janeayilla 

WanaaiL 

Chippewa  Falla. 
Watertown  .... 

Ofeen  Bay 

Maaltowoe. .... 

Marinette 

Stevens  Point.. 

Prartage 

Menomonle..... 

Beloll 

Kenoeha 

Feahtigo  (town) 


9,941 
8^810 
8,719 
8,487 
7,111 
6,881 
4^100 
6,610 
6,601 
6,406 
6,869 
^097 
6,160 


1880. 


116,678 

16,749 

10,118 

14,606 

16,061 

1«,091 

10JB26 

7,814 

8,006 

9,018 

4,277 

8,982 

7,888 

7,476 

6367 

2,760 

4,449 

4,846 

2,592 

4,790 

6.089 

8,962 


Agrinttnal  fiHtliHffli— The  following  statistics 
are  for  the  census  jear  ending  June  80 :  Acres 
of  farm-land  in  State,  1 6,859,247 ;  value  of  land, 
$898,556,146.50;  number  of  farm-laborers  em- 

Eloyed, 60,285;  wages  paid  them,  $8,549,540; 
orses  and  mules  on  hand,  June  80,  898,182; 
their  value,  $81,049,568 ;  value  of  cheese  made, 
$2,984,818.92;  value  of  butter  made,  $5,850,- 
402.55;  value  of  wheat  raised,  $18,928,046; 
value  of  com,  $12,576,561 ;  value  of  oats,  $11,- 
008,507 ;  value  of  hogs  on  hand,  June  80,  $4,- 
472,658. 

IbnflMtotag  Slatlsdcs.— The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  principal  manufacturing  sta* 
tistics  of  the  State  for  the  census  year  ending 
June  80:  Value  of  establishments  and  their 
products,  $198,700,167;  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, 71,185 ;  amount  of  wages  paid  during 
year,  $25,898,449.75 ;  value  of  lumber,  lath, 
and  shingles  manufactured,  $27,118,189.92; 
value  of  wflgons,  carriages,  and  sleighs  manu- 
factured, $4,677,870 ;  valoe  of  iron  products, 
$10,800,506 ;  value  of  leather  and  articles  of 
leather,  $8,629,519;  value  of  paper,  $2,804,- 
294;  value  of  beer  manufactured,  $9,081,108; 
value  of  articles  of  wood,  $18,719,176.94 ;  value 
of  cigars  and  cigarettefs  $2,881,661;  value  of 
flour  manufactured,  $19,870,102.89. 

JaAclal  EMkm» — An  election  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  April  for  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  when  Judge  David  Taylor  was 
re**e1efited 

WTOmNCU  TeiTltarlal  Gtrenmeit.— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
Jear:  Governor,  William  Hale,  succeeded  in 
anuary  bv  Francis  E.  Warren;  Secretary, 
Elliott  S.  N.  Morgan;  Treasurer,  William  P. 
Gannett;  Auditor,  Perry  L.  Smith;  Super- 
intendent of  Pablic  Instruction^  John  Slaughter. 
Supreme  Oourt:  Chief-Justice,  John  W.  Lacey ; 
Associate  Justices,  Jacob  B.  Blair  and  Samuel  C. 
Parks.    Governor  Hale  died  in  January,  1885. 


balance  in  the  treasury  on 
Jan.  1, 1884,  was  $49,782.68 ;  receipts  in  1884, 
$28,006.73 ;  receipts  in  1885,  $84,894.09 ;  total, 
$107,188.50. 

The  expenditures  in  1884  were  $87,992.06; 
expenditures  in  1885,  $88,015,99;  total,  $76,- 
008.05. 

The  balance  of  $81,175.45  remaining  on 
hand  Jan.  1,  1886,  consists  of  $17,254.22  of 
the  general  fund,  and  $18,921.28  belonging 
to  the  stock  indemnity  fund.  The- policy  of 
Wyoming  has  been  to  have  no  outstanding 
obligations.  The  wealth  of  the  Territory  has 
about  trebled  the  past  six  years.  In  1879  the 
assessed  valuation  was  $10,608,208.95 ;  in  1885 
it  had  increased  to  $80,717,249.81.  There 
has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  rate  o£ 
Territorial  taxation  during  recent  years.  In 
1881,  the  rate  was  four  mills  on  the  dollar; 
in  1882,  two  mills ;  in  1888,  one  mill ;  in 
1884,  three  quarters  of  a  mill;  and  in  1865, 
one  milL 

CsBTklBt — ^The  number  of  Territorial  prison- 
ers remaining  in  confinement  Jan.  1, 1886,  was 
79.  Forty-seven  prisoners  have  been  received 
from  Wyoming  during  the  past  year.  The 
cost  of  keeping  and  transporting  convicts  for 
1884^*85  was  $10,204.09.  All  prisoners  from 
this  Territory  are  now  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 
at  Joliet,  IlL 

iStaitfaBt — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
1885  was  4,405,  an  .increase  of  1,058  over 
1884.  The  amount  paid  teachers  in  1886  was 
$55,985.67,  an  average  of  $58.06  a  month 
each.  The  average  cost  of  the  education  of 
each  pupil  was  $4.14  a  month.  The  amount 
paid  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  was 
$18,075. 

iHaMi — About  twenty  patienta  are  main- 
tained by  the  several  counties  of  the  Territo- 
ry, most  of  whom  are  in  a  private  asylum  at 
Jacksonville,  lU. 

Hie  ChlMn* — Relative  to  outrages  committed 
upon  the  Chinese,  the  Governor,  in  his  message, 
says: 

Wyominff,  within  the  pest  Ave  months^  has  achieved 
An  UBenviable  notoriety  on  account  of  an  unlawful 
aasault  made  upon  the  Cninese  minen  at  Rock  Sprioga. 
The  inhuman  and  heartlea^  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
white  minen  diowed  such  an  utter  disregard  of  all 
moral  and  civil  laws  that  it  deservedly  received  the 
severest  condenmation  throughout  the  oountx^'.  There 
was  a  ^neral  feeling  that  the  Chinese  had  be^  frrossly 
outraged,  as  they  were  entitled,  under  existing  tieatiea 
between  China  and  tlie  United  States,  to  the  same 
protection  to  life  and  property  as  any  other  class  of 
foreigners.  Under  any  state  of  ainiirB  the  white 
miners  were  not  justified  in  murdering  their  help- 
lees  victims.  The  recent  troubles  at  the  mines  m 
Bock  Springs  convince  mo  that  there  should  be  some 
further  provision  in  our  statutes  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithftilly  executed,  and  he  ia 
authorized  to  use  all  the  power  at  his  command  to  in> 
sure  obedience  to  the  law.  But  it  has  been  demon* 
strated  that  when  any  serious  difficulty  occurs  the 
county  and  precinct  officers  need  apsistanco  to  main- 
tain order.  The  power  of  the  Executive  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  if  provision  were  made  for  an 
organised  Territorial  foroe. 
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TA€irnjl&  (German,  Jacht ;  Datoh,  ya/gt ;  garded  as  desirable  bj  American  yaobtsroen. 
originally  a  swift  boat,  fromjagtenj  to  speed,  At  aU  events,  no  more  sloops  of  her  dimen- 
to  ohase.)  The  modern  definition  of  a  yaobt  is  sions  were  bailt,  and  for  large  yaohts  the 
a  pleasure-boat,  propelled  by  sails  or  steam,  schooner  rig  became  the  most  popular. 
That  pleasure-boats  were  known  to  the  an-  During  this  decade  George  Steers  was  w in- 
dents is  evident  from  various  references,  of  ning  great  reputation  as  a  builder  of  fast  sail- 
which  the  earliest  is  probably  that  of  the  proph-  ing- vessels.  American  dipper-ships  were  mak- 
et  Ezekiel  (zzvii,  6,  7),  where  he  refers  to  the  ing  wonderful  records  for  speed  all  over  the 
pleasure-galleys  of  Tyre  as  fitted  with  **  bench-  world,  and  in  1851  Steers  turned  out  the  fa- 
es  of  ivory  "  and  sails  of  *^  fine  linen  and  broid-  mous  schooner-yacht  "  America,"  which  was 
ered-work  from  £gypt."  Sails,  however,  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  asking  no  favors 
in  those  days  used  only  on  a  *^  free  wind,'*  in  the  way  of  rules  or  allowances,  beat  the 
or  as  auxiliary  to  oars,  just  as  sails  are  at  pres-  whole  Royal  Tacht  Squadron  so  effectuaUy  that 
ent  used  as  auxiliary  to  the  screw-propeller,  not  one  ot  them  was  in  sight  when  she  crossed 
William  of  Orange  (about  1570)  has  the  credit  the  winning-line,  after  a  race  around  the  Ide 
of  being  the  first  sailor  yachtsman,  and  Charles  of  Wigiit. 

11  of  England  maintained  a  small  sailing-boat  The  '^  America  "  is  a  deep  schooner,  94  feet 
of  Dutch  build  on  the  Thames  a  centary  later,  over  all,  22  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  12  feet 
During  the  next  hundred  years  sailing-yachts  draught.  She  revolutionized  English  yacht- 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1815,  the  building  and  sail-making.  Many  of  the  crack 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  at  Cowes  was  organized,  English  craft  of  the  day  were  cut  down,  and  iiad 
and  since  that  time  almost  every  year  has  wit-  new  bows  added  approximating  the  Steers 
nessed  the  formation  of  similar  assodations.  model,  while  all  the  new  boats  that  were  built 
Lloyd's  '* Tacht  Register"  (British)  for  1885  were  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions, 
contains  the  names  of  3,126  yachts,  and  the  Sails  that  prior  to  this  time  had  been  purpoeely 
*^  American  Register  "  for  the  same  year  has  made  to  '^  bag,'*  under  the  mistaken  idea  thut 
1,797  yachts.  This  is  an  increase  in  Great  they  would  hold  tlie  wicd  better,  were  now 
Britain  of  89  and  in  America  of  266  over  the  made  to  set  as  fiat  as  possible,  and  the  com- 
preceding  year.  These  lists,  however,  are  con-  paratively  bluff  bow  gave  place  to  a  long,  nar- 
fessedly  incomplete,  as  a  great  many  yachts  are  row  ^^  entrance,"  with  the  greatest  beam  well 
not  registered,  aod  do  not  belong  to  dubs.  As  aft.  The  "^  America  "  was  sold  in  England, 
sea-^oing  vessels,  yaohts  are  entitled  to  special  but  no  English  crew  was  ever  able  to  make 
privileges,  being  permitted  to  enter  and  leave  her  equal  her  record  under  American  manage- 
the  ports  of  all  maritime  nations  without  the  ment.  She  became  a  blockade-runner  during 
usual  formalities  required  from  merchant-craft,  the  civil  war,  was  sunk  by  a  United  States 

According  to  the  latest  attainable  statistics,  cruiser  in  Savannah  river,  and  was  subtsequent- 
there  are  now  over  100  clubs  in  the  United  ly  raised  and  used  as  a  practice-boat  in  con- 
States  fiying  recognized  private  signals,  besides  nection  with  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
the  national  yacht  ensign  as  prescribed  bylaw.  She  was  purchased  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  in 
The  Hoboken  Model  Yacht  Club  was  the  first  1867,  and  is  still  owned  by  him.  It  is  gen- 
in  America.  It  was  organized  in  1840,  Mr.  erally  conceded  that  she  is  no  match  for  the 
John  C.  Stevens  being  prominent  among  its  fastest  of  our  modem  schooners,  but  she  is 
founders.  Its  boats  were  mostly  small,  and  of  still  a  fine  boat  of  her  class, 
what  is  now  derisively  called  the  **  skimming-  The  ^*  Americans  "  victory  gave  an  impetus  to 
dish  **  pattern,  suggested  by  the  prevailing  mod-  schooner  building,  which  lasted  until  widiin  a 
el  among  river-craft,  and  well  adapted  to  the  few  years.  Every  one  that  wanted  a  large 
smooth  and  shallow  waters  in  which  they  were  sailing-yacht  must  needs  have  a  schooner ;  but 
used.  Within  the  next  few  years,  larger  ves-  of  late  "  single-stickers,"  as  they  are  coUective- 
sels  were  built,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  ly  called,  have  been  growing  in  favor  as  being 
the  sloop  **  Maria,"  designed  and  owned  by  relatively  faster,  large  enough  for  roost  pur- 
Mr.  Stevens.  She  measured  110  feet  on  deck,  poses,  and  on  the  whole  more  easily  handled 
had  26  feet  8  inches  beam,  and  drew  5  feet  8  than  schooners. 

inches  of  water.  She  was  very  heavily  sparred,  In  this  country  the  tendency  has  always 
carried  an  enormous  spread  of  canvas,  and  was  been  to  favor  the  use  of  the  center-board,  rather 
unquestiontibly  a  very  fast  boat,  in  the  com-  than  the  excessively  deep  keel,  for  sailing- 
paratively  smooth  waters  that  were  her  natu-  yachts.  In  England  the  tendency  has  been 
ral  home.  It  is  worth  nottm^  that  outside  the  other  way.  As  a  result,  many  American 
ballast,  so  successfully  used  of  late  years  on  yachts  have  been  made  shallow  and  wide,  de- 
the  English  type  of  cutter,  was  tried  on  the  pending  for  their  stability  on  great  breadth  of 
"  Marians "  center-board.  This  vessel,  despite  beam,  while  English  yachts  have  with  each 
her  great  speed  under  favorable  conditions,  succeeding  year  been  made  narrower  and  deep- 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  size  re-  er,  with  very  heavy  lead  or  iron  keela  (outsiae 
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ballast,  as  it  is  called).  Advocates  of  the  cen- 
ter-board and  light  draught  have  derisiyelv 
termed  the  English  model  **  a  plank  on  edge," 
while  the  English  hare  retorted  by  callins  the 
American  boats  unseaworthy  *'  skimming-dish- 
es." Between  these  two  extreme  types,  1  and 
4  in  diagram  of  midship  sections,  Fig.  1,  are 
compromise  boats,  comparatively  deep- draught 
center-boards  (8),  and  comparatively  shallow- 
dranght  keels  (4). 

The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of 
the  two  different  tynes  has  waxed  very  bit- 
ter of  late  years,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
neither  side  is  disposed  to  make  any  oonces* 
sions.  Without  taking  sides  in  the  contro- 
versy, we  may  state  some  of  the  advantages 
aud  disadvantages  of  the  two  extreme  types. 
Among  the  advantages  of  wide,  shallow  boats, 
is  their  comparatively  small  first  cost.  Their 
initial  stability  under  sail  is  far  greater;  hence 
life  on  board  is  more  comfortable  to  sudi  as 
prefer  a  reasonably  level  deck  to  one  inclined 
at  a  steep  ansle.  The  light  draught  of  such  a 
boat  enables  her  to  make  harbor  easily,  or  run 
in  close  to  the  beach  when  no  harbor  is  con- 
venient. When  ^*  close  -  hauled,"  her  center- 
board  enables  her  to  go  very  close  to  the  wind, 
and  when  running  free  it  can  be  entirely 
"  housed,"  thereby  insuring  considerably  great- 


oenter-board  trunk  is  sadly  in  the  way  in  the 
cabin.  Such  boats,  unless  very  strongly  built, 
which  of  course  addis  to  their  first  cost,  are  not 
long-lived,  and  are  sure  to  entail  a  heavy  an- 
nufS  outlay  for  repairs. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  deep,  narrow  boat 
are  in  general  the  opposites  of  tnose  specified 
in  the  case  of  her  light-draught  cousin.  Her  an- 
gle of  inclination  in  a  moderate  wind  renders 
her  uncomfortable  to  live  and  move  in.    Her 

great  draught  limits  her  to  comparatively  deep 
arbors,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  land  without 
making  port  she  must  often  come  to  anchor 
far  off  shore.  In  heavy  weather  she  dives  into 
the  sea  like  a  log,  while  the  down  ward  momen- 
tum of  her  heavy  lead  keel  tends  to  overcome 
the  scant  buoyancy  of  her  fore-section,  so  that 
the  forward  decks  are  constantly  awash.  The 
cabin  is  necessarily  narrow,  as  is  also  the  sky- 
light, in  all  save  the  largest  boats.  Lastly, 
their  first  cost  is  great,  owing  to  the  heavy 
framing  and  rigging  neceesaiy  to  meet  the 
severe  strain  to  which  everything  is  constantly 
subjected.  Their  advantages  are  unquestiona- 
ble seaworthiness  and  consequent  safety.  The 
absence  of  a  deck-house  renders  it  possible  to 
shut  everything  up  tight  in  case  of  need,  so 
that  water  can  not  possibly  find  its  way  below. 
Stability  increases  with  the  angle  of  inclina- 


er  speed.  When  proper- 
ly rigged  and  well  han- 
dled, such  boats  have 
no  superiors  for  speed 
in  smooth  water.  Their 
main    disadvantage    is 
their  unseaworthiness. 
If  struck  by  a  heavy 
squally  or  carelessly  han- 
dled, they  are  likely  to  capsize,  and 
when  once  over  can  not  be  righted, 
and  must  inevitably  sink  if  they  car- 
ry a  reasonable  amount  of  ballast. 
In  order  to  provide  head -room  in 
the  cabin,  it  is  necessary,  in  boats 
less  than  fifty  feet  long,  to  have  a 
deck-house,  which  interferes  serious- 
ly with  ship-shape  appearance,  and 
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tion,  and   practically 
becomes  constant  at 
80^  Such  a  boat,  even 
if  driven   over   with 
her  sails  in  the  water, 
is  righted  by  her  lead 
keel  the  instant  the 
wind   slackens.     The 
deep  boat  is  fast  in 
very  liffht  winds,  and,  while  rela- 
tively slower  in  a  moderate  breeze, 
becomes  fast  again  when  it  freshens 
to  half  a  gale.    She  steers  and  stays 
easily,  is  ordinarily  dry  abaft  the 
beam,  and  can  carry  sail  to  any  rea- 
sonable extent.    The  absence  of  all 
conspicuous  deck-houses  gives  her  a 
ship-shape  look  inboard,  and  leaves 


with  convenience  in  moving  about  on  deck,  ample  room  for  working  ship  and  gettins  about 

where  most  of  the  yachtsman^s  waking  hours  generally.    The  overhang  stem  extends  this 

are  spent ;  moreover,  the  large  area  exposed  deck-room,  and,  it  is  claimed,  helps  her  when 

to  the  sun  renders  the  cabin  very  warm.   Tlie  running  ^  /ore  the  sea.    Below  decks  the  cab- 
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in  U  bi^,  head-room  being  obtainable  in  qnite  far  ont  to  aea.  Attention  )b  called  to  these 
a  small  boat,  and,  sinae  the  snbmer^  aeotion  facte  becaaae  they  are  atadiouslj  ignored  by 
is  great  as  compared  wiib  that  exposed  to  the  the  more  streDuoas  advocates  of  keel-boats, 
ann,  a  comfortable  tenipertttDre  is  general!;  aa-  and  oertainlj  prove  conduuvel;  that  such  craft 
aared.  The  arrangement  of  sk;-lights,  too,  are  Dot  iDtrinsioallj  oaseaworth;.  The  terms 
renders  ventilation  easy.  "aloop"  and  "autter,"  bb  at  present  aaed,  are 

Snob  tieing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the    misleading,  since  many  persons  do  not  onder- 
eitreme  types,  it  seema  evident  that  each  bas    stand  the  essential  difference  of  rig;  and,  more- 
its  virtDBB  and  each  its  fanlta.    One  seeks  to    over,  many  boats  that  are  called  sloops  are,  so 
overcome   resistance   by  skimToing  over  the    far  as  sails  and  spars  are  concerned,  hardly  to 
water,  and  the  other  by  cutting  tbrongh  it.     be  diatingDiBhed  from  regular  cutters.     Prima- 
One  seeks  stability  by  spreading  ont  upon  the    rily  the  difference  wss  briefly  as  follows:  Both 
sarface.  the  other  by  reaching  down  below  ir.    were  *'  siogle-stickers,"  bnt  the  aloop  had  her 
Neither  plan  is  altogether  commendable,  and    mast  stepped  well  forward.    Her  lower  mast 
anything  that  rednces  the  yacht  to  a  mere    was  long,  and  her  topmast  short     Uer  top- 
Buling  or  racing  maohine,  whether  it  be  as  a    sail  was  small,  and  her  jibs  ran  on  fixed  staja. 
"  plank  on  edge  "  or  aa  a  "  (^kimming-dish,"  is    leading  tVom  the  mast  to  the  bowsprit  and 
to  be  diaoooraged.    In  tlie  illostration  the  two    ji)>-boora.    The  cutter  stepped  her  short  mun- 
msst  almost  smidahips,  and  carried  a  very  long 
topmast  and  a  large  "overhanging"  topsoiL 
forward,  instead  of  jib  and  flying-jili,  she  set 
a  large  stay-sail,  the  after-leech  of  which  con- 
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crack  yaahts  of  the  seaaon  are  drawn  with  ^derablyover]ap|>edthelDff  of  tbemaiu.  Her 
their  sabmerged  sections  and  relative  degrees  Jitw  were  "  set  flying,"  as  it  is  termed — that  ia, 
of  stability  in  a  whole-sail  breeze,  as  shown  the  sail,  when  wanted  for  service,  is  hooked  to 
by  the  angle  of  inclination.  It  mnst  not  be  the  halyard,  ontbaol,  and  sheets,  and  when 
assnraed  from  the  foregoing  that  deep  boats  taken  in  i*  stowed  below  decks  instead  of  be- 
have not  fhim  the  earliest  times  been  well  ing  "Iwbbed"  at  tlie  foot  of  the  »tay.  This 
known  on  the  American  coast.  The  "  pink-  renders  it  a  very  easy  matter,  instead  nf  reef- 
storn  "  of  tho  downeast  fisherman,  the  "buck-  ing,  to  set  lai^r  or  nnaller  aails.  On  oat- 
eye  "  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  New  York  ters  the  foot  of  the  main-sail  is  not  laced  to  the 
pilot-boats,  as  well  aa  many  of  oar  yaohts,  are,  boom.  All  these  features,  however,  have  been 
and  always  have  been,  deep,  seaworthy  craft,  more  or  less  adopted  by  vessels  that  are  still 
Many  moderately  deep  and  able  boats  are  known  as  sloops  merely  because  they  are  fitted 
fitted  with  oenter-boards,  and  are  fearlessly  with  oenter-twards. 

used  by  fishermen  throughout  the  winter  along  The  development  of  the  cotter  has  been  al- 

tbe  North  Atlantio  coast,  while  tlie  regular  together  English,  and  she  has  been  broogbt  to 

OTstor-lrade  between  New  York  and  Norfolk,  her  present  perfection  as  a  sailing-craft  only 

Va.,  is  carried  on  throughout  the  season  by  after  years  of  study  and  coctly  experiment, 

center-board  smacks  drawing  only  about  three  The  6rst  extreme  cutter  that  made  her  appear- 

feet  of  water.    Not  a  winter  passes  that  these  auce  io    American   waters  waa    the    Scotch 

little  shallow- draught  ooasters  are  not  caught  "Madge,"alen-tonnerj  which  oameoveronthe 

ontinseveregales,  which  frequently  drive  them  deck  of  a  steamer,  with  a  brilliant  record,  to 
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which  she  added  in  a  series  of  races  here,  es- 
tablishing her  fame  as  a  very  fast  boat.  The 
^'  Madge  '^  measares  46  feet  1  inch  on  deck  and 
88  feet  9  inches  ou  the  water-line;  her  beam  is 
7  feet  9  inches,  and  she  draws  8  feet  of  water, 
with  8  tons  of  lead  in  her  keeL  Since  her  ad- 
vent, several  fine  cutters  liave  been  built  in  this 
country,  and  the  American  type,  both  in  rig  and 
model,  has  undergone  sundry  modifications. 

The  yachting  event  of  the  season  was  the 
contest  for  the  ^*  America  cup,**  namely,  the 
trophy  w^on  by  the  famous  schooner-yacht  al- 
ready described,  no  a-  held,  subject  to  challenge 
from  any  foreign  owner,  by  the  New  York 
Yacht  01ul».  iStfly  in  the  year,  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  bquadrun,  of  £ng- 
limd,  sent  a  challenge,  naming  his  cutter-yacht 
*^  Qenesta  **  as  the  competing  craft.  This  ves- 
sel was  one  of  the  fastest  of  the  English  squad* 
ron.  Her  dimensions  are  given  elsewhere. 
As  has  already  been  said,  there  were  no  sloops 
in  American  waters  large  enough  to  compete 
with  such  a  craft  on  reasonably  equal  terms. 
Competitive  designs  were  invited,  and  two 
large  sloops — the  ^'Puritan*'  and  the  '*Pris- 
cilla" — were  ready  to  launch  shortly  after  the 
season  opened.  Both  vessels  participated  in 
the  cruise  cf  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and 
their  performances  throughout,  and  subse- 
quently during  the  trial  races,  were  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest  The  ^^Genesta,** 
too,  took  part  in  the  cruise,  but  always  kept  a 
boat  towing  astern,  and  pointedly  declined  be- 
ing drawn  into  anything  that  looked  like  a  race. 
The  two  American  sloops  were  so  nearly  equal 
in  speed  that  there  was  small  choice  between 
them ;  but  the  **  Puritan  "  was,  after  a  series 
of  fair  trials,  adjudged  the  better  boat. 

The  ofiioial  measuremeuts  of  the  English  and 
American  yachts  were  as  follow : 

DIMEirSIONB 


Leiifrth  0T6r  ftU  

Length  on  water-line. 

Oreeteet  beam 

Oreatest  draught.... 

Dlaplaoemeat 

Bk]liat,keel 

fi«llai>t,  Inalde 

Tonnage 

Ball 


The  first  race  was  appointed  for  Sept.  8,  the 
course  to  be  20  miles  to  windward,  or  to  lee- 
ward, according  to  weather,  from  one  or  other 
of  the  liglit-ships  outside  of  New  York  Bay. 
There  followed,  however,  a  long  series  of  de- 
lays. On  Sept.  8  there  was  not  enough  wind 
to  go  over  the  course.  Sept.  9  there  was  a  fine 
breeze,  but  the  *'  Puritan  **  fouled  the  "  Ge- 
nesta,"  breaking  off  her  'bowsprit.  The  "  Puri- 
tan** was  a^udged  to  have  forfeited  the  race, 
but  the  owner  of  the  *^  Genesta  **  courteously 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  accident.  On 
Sept.  11,  damages  having  been  repaired,  a  start 
was  made,  but  the  wind  failed.  In  both  the 
attempted  races  (on  the  8th  and  11th)  the  wind 
had  sufficed  to  carry  the  yachts  nearly  half-way 
over  the  course,  and  the  American  apparently 


had  the  lead  on  both  days.  Sept.  14  brought 
a  fresh  breeze.  The  prescribed  course  was  the 
regular  racing-course  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club--starting  from  a  point  just  inside  of  New 
York  harbor,  to  and  around  Sandy  Hook  lighi- 
ship,  about  forty-five  miles  in  all.  The  breeze 
held  till  near  the  finish,  and  the  race  was  quite 
close  until  the  wind  fell  away  nearly  to  a  calm, 
and  the  *^ Puritan**  was  able,  by  raising  l.er 
center-board,  to  gain  some  advantage  over  Ler 
deep- draught  antagonist  The  *^  Puritan  '*  won 
by  16  minutes  and  19  seconds,  corrected  time. 
The  next,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  final  race,  was 
sailed  on  Sept.  16,  over  a  course  20  miles  to 
leeward,  from  Scotland  light-ship  and  return. 
Jhe  wind  was  fresh  throughout  the  race,  risiog 
at  times  to  what  is  termed  a  stiff  lower- sail 
breeze.  The  '* Genesta**  beat  the  '^Puritan** 
by  2  minutes  and  6  seconds  in  the  run  before 
the  wind ;  but  the  American  made  up  for  it  in 
the  windward  work  on  the  home-stretch,  cross- 
ing the  line  1  minute  and  88  seconds  (correct- 
ed time)  in  advance  of  the  Englishman. 

The  result  of  these  races  has  been  sensibly 
to  check  the  tendency  toward  the  extrcrrie  cut- 
ter type  on  the  part  of  American  builders.  At 
the  same  time  the  admirable  qualities  of  mod- 
erately deep  boats  are  recognized,  and  oljec- 
tionably  shallow  craft  are  likewise  in  disfavor. 
The  center-board,  however,  is  deservedly  more 
popular  than  ever  with  American  yachtsmen. 

A  praiseworthy  tendency  of  recent  English 
and  American  yachting  is  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing demand  for  small,  seaworthy  craft,  com- 
monly known  aa  single-banded  cruisers,  veseils 
that  can  be  effectively  sailed  by  one  man,  but 
provide  good  sleeping  and  cooking  accommoda- 
tions for  two  or  three  persons,  and  are  able 
boats  in  any  weather  likely  to  be  cnconnter%d. 
Such  vessels  are  sure  to  educate  their  owners 
into  good  seamen,  and  cultivate  a  self-relii.nce 
and  readiness  of  resource  in  a  degree  not  read- 
ily attainable  in  larger  craft.  As  a  type  of 
these  we  present  sail  plan  (Fig.  4)  and  longitudi- 
nal section  (Fig.  6)  of  the  **  Windward,**  a  yaw  1 
built  by  W.  P.  Stephens.  She  was  launched  in 
June,  1884,  and  has  atoo<l  the  test  of  actual 
cruisinff  under  all  conditions.  She  is  22  feet 
over  all,  18  feet  at  the  water-line,  6  feet  beam, 
4  feet  draught,  and  has  6  feet  head-room  in  her 
cabin.  This  height  is  obtained  by  a  ** sky-light 
eabin  trunk,**  having  a  companicn-slide  at  the 
after  end.  Under  the  cockpit-floor  is  a  locker, 
and  below  this  a  80-gallon  water-tank,  which 
is  filled  through  a  pipe  running  up  to  the  cock- 
pit-fioor.  There  are  two  clothes-lockers  on 
either  side  the  companion-way,  and  two  seat- 
lockers  in  the  cabin,  each  7  feet  long  and  1 
foot  8  inches  wide.  These  are  fitted  with  ex- 
tension boards  that  widen  them  4  inches  when 
required  for  berths.  Forward,  near  the  mast, 
is  a  stove ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  nast  an  ice- 
box, while  still  farther  forward,  ^*  in  the  eyes 
of  her,'*  are  shelves  for  stowage  of  tools,  paint, 
tar,  and  the  hundred  kniokknaoks  that  go  to 
equip  a  floating  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble. 
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Eighteen  to  80  feet  approximates  the  extreme 
limit  ot  size  for  a  single-hander.  Smaller  than 
that  she  can  hardly  be,  and  do  what  is  required 
ot  her ;  larger,  and  she  passes  the  limit  of  safety 
for  manafrement  by  one  man.  A  80-foot  boat 
of  this  olass  is  often  fitted  with  an  after  state- 


PlO.  A.—YAWh  "WlKDWABD." 

room  containing  two  berths,  besides  a  main 
cabin  with  berths  for  two  more,  and  6  or  6| 
feet  of  head-room.    In  a  boat  of  this  size  one 
roan  may  well  be  carried  before  the  mast,  and 
for  him  quarters  are  provided  in  the  forecas- 
tle, where  there  is  room  for  an  oil-stove,  and 
ample  lockers.    Much  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  arrangement  of  stowage-room,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  of  the 
"Windward,"  but  the  de- 
tails vary  according  to  the 
taste  of  designers  and  own- 
ers. Such  craft  as  these  may 
be  appropriately  rigged  as 
cutters,  sloops,  yawls,  lug- 
gers, or  cat-boats;  but  the 
yawUrig  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.    This  is  an  old  rig, 
well  proved  in  European  wa- 


its advantages  are  obvioas  at  a  glance.  The 
mainmast  usually  carries  a  boom  and  gafE^  main 
and  top-sail ;  and  abaft  the  rudder,  just  so  that 
it  is  cleared  by  the  main  boom,  is  stepped  a  small 
mizzen,  the  sheet  of  which  is  rove  through  a 
block  in  the  end  of  a  fixed  outrigger  project- 
ing over  the  stem.  Sul 
can  be  shortened  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and 
without  tying  a  single 
reef- point,  by  simply 
lowering  the  mainsail, 
and  working  ander  jib 
and  mizzen.  Or,  jib 
and  mizzen  can  be 
furled^  and  the  ship 
will  work  equally  well 
under  mainsail  aloue. 
Reef-point's  are  pro- 
videdf  however,  so 
that  sail  can  be  further 
reduced  in  that  way 
if  desired. 

tiharpies  have,  with- 
in a  few  years,  claimed 
a  place  in  yacht-tsquad- 
rons,  and  are  deserved- 
ly popular  in  the  shal- 
low watersuf  the  South, 
especially    along    the 
Florida  coast,  to  which 
so.  many  Northerners 
now  resort  during  the 
winter  months.  These 
boats  first  came  into 
use  among  the  oyster- 
men  of   Long  Island 
Sound.    *'  Fair  Haven 
sharpies"  was  one  of 
their  earliest  designa- 
tions.   The  first  sharp- 
ies were  built  of  two  longitudinal  planks,  form- 
ing the  sides,  a  stout  transom  or  stern-piece,  and 
transverse  plank  nailed  acro^is  for  the  bottom. 
Of  course  this  gave  them  a  very  light  draught, 
and  fitted  them  admirably  for  use  on  the  exten- 
sive mud-fiats  along  the  sound.  They  were  usu- 
ally rigged  with  center- boards  and  leg-o*-mnt- 
ton  sails,  and  were  very  fast  on  all  points  of  a 
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ters,  but  hitherto  not  generally  adopted  here, 
except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  so  powerful  that  its  easy  pro- 
vision for  shortenmg  sail  commends  it.  It  is 
now,  however,  winning  its  way  with  the  in- 
crease of  single-banders  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Fio.  6.— SaonowAi.  View  of  "WnrowAio)." 

wind.  Gradually  they  were  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, until  now  they  are  built  with  ample 
cabins,  spacious  deck-room,  and  all  the  interior 
appointments  of  first-class  yachts.  For  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  expeditions  in  shoal  Southern 
waters  they  are  unrivaled;  and,  while  they 
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can  Dot  be  trtiatad  for  windward  work  or  Ijlng-  weiebt  of  maUrial  being  diitrlboted  according 
to  Id  besTj  weatber,  owing  to  tbeir  fiat  hot-  to  the  eatimated  greatest  straiD,  ao  aa  to  com- 
toma,  the;  are  eae;  and  ufe  befure  the  wiod  bioe  roaztmam  strecgth  with  roinirouni  weight, 
in  altnoat  aoj  sea.  Ailliereots  of  the  deep-  In  tbe  lines,  the  wave-Une  Is  avoided,  the  en- 
draught  theory,  who  may  queatiou  this  laat  trance  being  an  aonte  wedge.  Tbe  Herreihoff 
Btutement,  are  referred  to  the  regular  fmit-  boiler  codsibU  oi' a  belis-like  coil  of  vronght- 
paotcois  that  ran  np  and  down  tlie  Florida  iron  pipe  placed  over  tlie  fortiaoe and  fed  from 
const  from  JacluoDTille  to  Lake  Worth,  and  attove,  its  eotire  surface  being  exposed  to  tbe 
treqaentl;  ride  oot  severe  gale*  on  the  AtlaU'  direct  action  of  combnrtioD.  The  staam,  with 
tio;  also  to  the  published  1<^  of  sharpie  nari-  anab  water  aa  baa  escape*)  Taporization,  is  de< 
gation  Irom  Hew  York  to  Florida.  livered  into  a  "  separator,"  wheoce  the  steam 

CatamarHits  form  a  dis- 
tinot  olasa.  Tbej  are  aafe 
and  marveloasl;  fast  in 
smooth  water,  but  very  nn- 
safe  in  a  sea-way.  Tbe  cata- 
maran is  an  attempted  adap- 
tation of  ttie  "fljing-proa" 
as  Dsed  by  tbe  PaoiBo-islaiHl- 
era.  (See  "Annnal  Cyclo- 
pedia" for  1884,  p.  116.) 
Fig.  0  is  a  catamaran  with 
lateen  sail  and  shear  masts. 

Improvemeota  in  the 
bailding  of  large  steamers 
within  a  few  years    have 

Eiven  sn  impetus  to  this  ^^  Fi».  a.  ix. 
ranch  of  yachting,  and  led 
to  tbe  organicatioo.  Id  18SS,  of  the  America  escapes  to  tbe  eugioe,  while  tbe  water  is  re- 
Yacht  ClDb,  having  it*  beadqoartera  in  Xew  tnrned  by  the  pump  to  enter  tbe  pipe  again. 
7ork.  Tbis  circulating  process  economizes  beat  and. 
Of  tbe  large  steamera,  tbe  "Nonnnabal,"  it  is  claimed,  utiliies  steam  more  perfectly  then 
owned  by  Mr.  William  Astor,  of  New  York,  any  other  system.  Three  to  five  minutes  snf- 
merits  a  somewhat  detailed  deecription  aa  tbe  flee,  under  test  condition^  to  make  steam 
largest  and  ooe  of  tbe  latest  additions  to  the  enoDgb  to  start  tbe  engine.  Tbe  boiler  is  prac* 
fleet.  8be  wasdedgned  by  Gnstave  HiUmann,  tically  non-ei  plod  able,  and  is  remarkably  light 
of  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  bnilt  by  tbe  Harlan  in  proportion  to  its  power.  The  snrfaoe-con- 
and  Hollingawortb  Company  of  Wilmington,  denser  is  usually  a  copper  pipe  on  the  ootside 
Del.,  being  tbe  fint  American  steel  yacht.  She  or  the  submerged  section  of  the  veaael.  In 
was  finished  early  in  the  opring  of  1S84.  Her  some  of  the  torpedo  -  boats  an  indicated  ISO 
interior  fltcings  are  rich  and  perfect  in  every  borse-power  has  been  obtaiopid  from  an  engine 
detail,  comprising  main  saloon,  ladies'  saloon,  weighiog  1,&(K>  pounds.  These  boats  have 
*tal«-rooms,  and  qnarters  for  officers  and  crew,  been  tested  snd  approved  by  the  United  States, 
Her  dimendona  are :  British,  Rnssian,  French,  and  Peruvian  Gov- 
j^^.  ^  mS  'n  orriments,  end  have  made  remarkable  records. 
LMgSlbetw»™Vri«»4ieii^" -■^-■^'■■^'-■- *M  B  One  of  the  torpedo-boats  built  under  contract 

Leatrtii  00  nUr-flDa til   0  for  the  United  States  to  mate  nineteen  mites 

^taoS2wd«k H  ?*  an  hour,  made  twenty-three  miles  an  honr  on 

Dnuiitit, .ft .*....;..;..!.';.!!]"!.'::::;;;;■   »  o  her  irial-trip,  and  a  86-fi>ot  launch,  built  for 

Dnngbi, fcrwrnrd u  g  j^y  Oonid,  made  144  milcB  an  honr  with  a 

The  engines  are  vertical,  direct-acting,  sur-  preHure  of  166  pounds  of  steam. 

face-conden»ng,  and  can  work  op  to  1,400  The  latest  triumph  in  the  way  of  small,  swift 

borse-powcr,  giving  tlie  vessel  an  estimated  steamers  is  beyond  question  the  "Stiletto," 


speed  of  twelve  to  fourteen  knots.  She  is  bnilt  by  the  Rerrefboffs.  She  made  her  ap- 
b^k-ritrged,  but  without  conrsee,  and  spreads  pearance  in  New  York  watvrs  in  the  early 
altogether  7.000  feet  of  canvas.  summer  of  188fi,  and  was  present  during  all 


The  olnsa  of  steam-yachts  devised  and  built  the    e^ccitement  of    the    international    races, 

by  tbe  ITerreshoff  Brothers,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  proving  herself  am onff  thefasteststeam-vesselB 

deserves  special  mention,  combining  as  it  does  afloat.    She  easily  distanced  the  fastest  of  the 

certain  highly  creditable  features  of  ronstrno-  river  and  sound  steamers,  snd  while  a  mistake 

tion  and  motive  power  thnt  have  enabled  their  left  the  result  of  a  race  with  Jav  Gould's  yacbt 

boats  to  make  a  notable  record  for  vpeed  and  "  Atalanta  "  technically  nndecided,  it  is  proba- 

seawortbineaa.     The  method  of  conatmotion  biy  tnie  that  she  is  tbe  faster  of  the  two.   The 

ia  composite,  the  frame  being  usually  of  angle-  "  Stiletto  "  is  94  feet  over  all,  90  feet  on  the 

iron,  to  which  the  wooden  planking  is  secured  water-line,  1 1  feet  beam,  and  is  SS8  tons  dis- 

by  oompoai^n  bolts  and  braw  screws,  the  placement.    The  bull  is  donble  planked,  sharp 
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at  both  ends,  with  onnres  extending  far  toward  qnire  strong  and  careful  workmanship.  The 
the  TuidHhip-section.  She  draws  8  feet  at  the  ordinary  rig  is  a  jib  and  mainsail,  but  the  cat- 
bow  and  4i  feet  at  the  stem.  A  deck,  slightly  rig  is  used  to  some  extent,  and  recently  tbe 
arched  fore  and  aft,  covers  the  whole  boat,  lateen,  with  *^ shear"  or  double  masts,  as 
The  engine  is  a  compound  condenser,  with  12-  shown  in  Fig.  6,  has  been  tried  with  fair 
inch  stroke,  and  cyhnders  12  and  21  inches  in  success.  Ice-yacbts  are  always  manoeurred, 
diameter.  The  boiler  is  similar  in  principle  to  whether  on  or  off  the  wind,  with  the  sails 
the  ordinary  Herreshoff  boiler,  but  differs  in  trimmed  flat  afL  The  friction  of  the  run- 
some  details,  the  tubes  being  arranged  hori-  ners  when  under  headway  is  so  slight  that  it 
zontally  in  sets  immediately  over  the  fire,  each  need  not  be  considered  at  all,  and  the  main- 
set  being  at  right  angles  to  that  just  above  it.  sheet  need  not  be  started  in  order  to  attain  a 
The  fire-box  6|  feet  square.  A  common  pump  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  wiud  when  running 
carries  the  water  of  the  exhaust  from  the  con-  free.  On  the  wind  the  case  is  different,  and  it 
denser  to  the  upper  set  of  boiler-tubes,  and  is  here  that  the  ice-yacht  attains  its  tremendous 
through  the  boiler  to  a  separator  in  its  imme-  velocity,  outstripping  the  wind  that  drives  it 
diate  front,  with  which  the  steam-pipe  is  con-  The  possibility  of  its  doing  this  is  always  qnes- 
neoted.  The  estimated  limit  ia  450  horse-  tioned  by  those  who  have  not  given  the  matter 
power,  but  in  passing  some  of  the  swiftest  attention,  and  a  diagram  (Fig.  7)  is  appended 
steamers  only  125  pounds  of  steam  was  used,  in  demonstration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
while  the  boiler  will  work  safely  at  160  that  the  runner-friction,  when  a  moderate 
pounds.  The  screw  is  fonr-bladed,  with  6^  speed  is  attained,  is  inappreciable,  but  the  pas 
feet  pitch.  The  builders  claim  that  she  is  the  sage  of  frame  and  top-hamper  through  the  air 
fastest  steam- vessel  in  existence.  at  a  high  s|>eed  amounts,  of  course,  to  a  con- 
Ice-yaohting  has,  within  a  dozen  years,  be-  siderable  item.  In  the  diagram  the  arrow 
come  a  popnlar  winter  pastime.    The  Hudson  shows  the  direction  of  the  wind  blowing  at 

^     s  right  angles  against  the  sail,  d.    The  boat  D 


I 


^                                                             .5'''  is  supposed  to  be  steering  a  straight  course 

^^^''  from  A  to  G.    A  mementos  consideration  will 

^^^^^  show  that,  if  the  elements  of  air-  and  ice-fric- 

**^  tion  could  be  eliminated,  the  boat  would  move 

from  A  to  0  while  the  wind  was  passing  over 

^^**^  a  distance  equal  to  A  B.    In  point  of  fact,  it 

^  can  not  literally  do  this,  owing  to  mechanical 

imperfections,  but  it  approximates  the  result 

f^,.'^^  ^  indicated,  and,  under  exceptionally  favorable 

conditions,  has  attained  a  speed  estimated  as 

'^' '''  high  as  80  or  100  miles  an  hour,  the  wind  at 

river,  between  Newburg  and  Albany,  is  most  the  time  not  blowing  more  than  80  or  40  miles 

favorable  to  the  sport,  and  there  the  ice-boat  an  hour,  and  probably  far  less  than  that.    Of- 

has  reached  its  highest  development.    In  con-  ficial  records  of  runs  over  measured  distances 

strnction  these  yachts  are  simple,  but  they  re*  have  frequently  exceeded  a  mile  a  minute. 

Z 

ZANZIBAB,  a  monarchy  occupying  the  island  the  Indian  exchequer  in  lien  of  tribute  from 
of  Zanzibar  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  oppo-  Zanzibar,  which  the  Indian  Government  re- 
site  coasts  of  the  Continent  of  Africa.  The  ceives  back  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  pe- 
reigning  sovereign  is  Sultan  or  Seyyid  Bargash  riodical  payments.  Bargash  ben  Said,  who  was 
ben  Said,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Madjid,  at  that  time  in  Bombay,  a  fugitive  from  his 
Oct.  7, 1870.  The  British  Government  induced  relatives,  was  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne 
Seyyid  Bargash  to  sign  a  treatv  promising  to  at  the  dictation  of  the  Indian  Government.  In 
suppress  the  slave-trade  within  nis  dominionp,  1862  the  independence  of  Zanzibar  was  gnar- 
which  he  has  endeavored  to  execute.  He  has  anteed  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  1884 
been  guided  in  his  policy  by  British  influence,  it  was  recognized  at  the  African  Conference  in 
exercised  through  the  English  consul-general,  Berlin.  The  trade  and  revenue  of  Zanzibar 
Sir  John  Kirk.  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  politioal  and 

Zanzibar  is  economically  a  dependency  of  military  organization  of  the  sultanate  have 

British  India.    Indian  trade  has  been  estab-  been  to  a  great  extent  developed,  during  the 

lished  there  from  early  times,  and  Indian  snl-  reign  of  Seyyid  Bargash.    His  army  was  or- 

tans  formerly  ruled  on  the  coast  of  the  main-  ganized  and  is  commanded  by  Gen.  Matthews, 

land.    In  1784  the  island  became  a  province  of  an  English  officer.    Of  late  years,  since  the 

the  Sultan  of  Muscat.    In  1866  it  became  in-  English  Gk>vemment  ceased  to  encourage  politi- 

dependent  by  the  intervention  of  the  Indian  cal  reliance  on  England,  Germany  and  France 

Gk)vemment.    In  1861  the  Indian  Viceroy  ar-  have  sought  to  acquire  influence  in  Zanzibar, 

ranged  terms  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  by  Stalistlfs.— The  area  of  the  island  is  1,590 

which  the  latter  receives  an  annual  sum  from  square  kilometres ;   that  of  the  neighboring 
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island  of  Pemba,  960  sqaare  kilometres.  The  tal  for  the  '^practical  solation  of  the  oolooial 
Sultan  claims  authority  over  the  coasts  of  the  question."  Its  existence  was  not  generally 
mainland  from  Warsheikh,  in  8**  of  north  lati-  known  until  the  imperial  letter  of  protection 
tude,  to  Delgado  Bay,  in  latitude  10°  41'  south,  and  sovereignty  was  published.  The  expe- 
The  population  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar  is  dition  arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  Nov.  4,  1884. 
from  100,000  to  200,000.  The  ruling  class  is  The  expedition  of  Lieut.  Becker  had  already 
of  the  Arab  race ;  the  rest  of  the  population  started  out  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
are  negroes,  except  a  large  contingent  of  for-  territory  they  had  in  view  for  tiie  Congo  Aaso- 
oigners  engaged  in  trade.  There  are  about  elation ;  and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  their 
6,000  British  subjects,  mostly  Parsees  and  Uin-  stores  and  munitions  behind,  they  outstripped 
doos,  in  the  city  of  Zanzibar,  and  16.000  in  other  the  agents  of  the  Belgian  Association  in  a  march 
parts  of  the  sultanate.  Zanzibar,  the  chief  so  severe  that  Herr  Otto  died.  They  oondnd- 
town,  has  from  80,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  ed  twelve  treaties  with  ten  sultans.  Five 
The  tiultan  exercises  effective  sovereignty  on  subsequent  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  the 
the  mainland — where  the  population  is  com-  territory.  Two  others  added  to  the  possessicms 
posed  of  Somalia  and  Gallas  in  the  north,  and  of  the  Association  the  district  of  Chutu  and 
negroes  of  a  great  variety  of  tribes  in  the  south  the  Kilimanjaro  country,  increasing  the  area 
-—only  over  the  districts  on  the  coast  and  the  of  the  colony  to  144,000  square  miles.  Dr. 
caravan  routes  into  the  interior.  The  Sultan  Johlke,  who  conducted  the  expedition  to  the 
has  a  military  force  of  1,400  men,  and  a  naval  mountainous  region  of  the  SLilima^jaro,  re- 
vessel  armed  with  22  guns.  There  is  besides  a  turned  to  Zanzibar  on  July  6, 1885,  after  mak- 
large  irregular  force  of  Arabs  employed  on  the  ing  ten  new  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  acouir- 
coiist.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  (1,250,-  ing  Chagga  and  other  districts  in  the  ne'ghbor- 
000.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  hw>6  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro, 
customs,  which  the  Sultan  farms  out  for  about  The  object  of  the  East  African  Association 
$460,000  a  year.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  is  to  establish  not  only  trading-stations,  but  an 
1888  was  about  $6,100,000;  of  the  exports,  agricultural  colony.  The  region  selected  for 
$4,000,000.  The  exports  of  cloves  were  val-  the  enterprise,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kiliman* 
ued  at  $1,050,000 ;  of  gum-copal,  $196,850 ;  jaro,  vn  adapted  for  European  settlement.  At 
rubber,  $750,000 ;  skins,  $184,128 ;  red  pep-  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  time  it  was 
per,  $86,000.  The  value  of  the  transit-trade  chartered,  the  company  possessed  a  factory 
m  ivory  is  about  $1,500,000.  The  leading  ar-  and  an  agricultural  station  at  Usagara,  and  had 
tides  of  importation  are  cloths,  mostly  cotton,  organized  a  civil  administration,  and  begun  to 
rice  and  grain,  guns,  and  kerosene.  The  largest  create  a  military  force,  recruited  from  the  nn- 
trade  is  with  &reat  Britain,  the  next  largest  tive  population.  The  official  penannel  nuiii- 
with  the  United  States,  Germany  coming  next,  bered  about  twenty  persons,  most  of  them  Ger- 
and  then  France,  India,  and  Arabia.  Of  108,-  man  officers.  The  labor  for  the  pruspective 
079  tons  entered  at  the  port  of  Zanzibar  in  plantations  was  to  be  supplied  either  by  the 
1888,  about  half  was  British  and  one  quarter  native  ex -slaves,  or  by  imported  Javanese, 
Arab ;  the  American  tonnage  was  6.946.  Chinamen,  or  coolies.    The  society  aims  at  the 

QerHii  AoeiatleH. — In  October,  1884,  Oount  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  who  now 

Pfeil,  Dr.  Peters,  Herr  Jnhike,  and  Herr  Otto  perform  all  the  labor  in  the  regions  under  its 

left  Berlin  on  a  secret  mission.    Their  destina-  adminiatration.   No  slaves  are  to  be  freed  with- 

tion  was  ostensibly  the  Transvaal;  but  they  out  compensating  the  owners.     Those  who 

laniled  at  Zanzibar  and,  ascending  Waami  river,  are  freed  will  be  compelled  to  work  on  the 

concluded  treaties  with  the  tribes  along  the  plantations  of  the  sodety,  receiving  a  share  of 

banks  in  the  name  of  the  German  East  Afri-  the  produce,  until  they  are  educated  into  a 

can  Company.    In  tiiis  way  they  acquired  ti-  property-possessing  laboring-dass  and  can  be 

ties  to  the  territories  of  the  Ngnru,  IJsagua,  trusted  with  complete  freedom. 

Makata,  and  Usagara  tribes,  a  region  lying  be-  Several  quick-firing  cannons  of  special  de- 

tween  Zanzibar  and  the  great  lakes,  abounding  sign  were  made  by  Krupp  for  the  defense  of  the 

in  minerals,  especially  coal.     Iron-mines  are  stations  against  attacks  from  Arab  ivory-  and 

worked  by  the  natives  in  Usagara  and  the  Itum-  slave-traders,  such  as  Tipu-Tip,  the  organizer 

ba  mountains.    The  climate  is  sub  tropical,  fa-  of  a  vast  slave-collecting  system  in  the  eastern 

voring  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  tobacco,  vanilla,  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  territory  of  the 

rice,  tea,  maize,  cocoa,  susar,  and  silk,  and  also  Congo  State,  who  rivals  Seyyid  Bargash  in 

of  some  of  the  products  or  temperate  latitudes,  wealth  and  power. 

There  is  a  superabundant  rainfall.  Csailct  with  Geraaiy.— On  March  16,  1885, 

A  seat  of  government  for  the  colony  was  Dr.  Grerhard  Rohlfs,  the  German  consular  agent 

established  at  the  village  of  M'Kongwa;  and  in  Zanzibar,  officially  informed  Seyyid  Bargash 

the  Emperor  of  Germany  gave  the  company  of  the  ac(juisition  by  Germans  of  territories 

a  patent  of  imperial  protection  on  March  8,  west  of  his  dominions,  over  which  territories 

1885.  the  German  Government  had  extended  its  pro* 

The  German  East  African  Association  was  tection.    He  had  already  begun  negotiations 

founded  by  a  group  of  enterprising  young  men  with  the  Sultan  for  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 

who  in  the  spring  of  1884  made  up  a  smdl  capi-  commerce  with  Germany,  guaranteeing  free- 
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dom  of  waj  across  his  territory  to  the  new  treaties  alleged  to  have  been  made  with  his 

German  possessions.  general,  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  claimed  prior 

The  German  representative  also  notified  the  suzerain  rights.    These  new  acquisitions  of  the 

Saltan  that  the  German  Government  had  pro-  East  African  Company  were  not  inclnded  in 

claimed  a  protectorate  over  the  dominions  of  the   protectorate   granted  by  the  Emperor, 

the  Saltan  of  Vita.    This  Saltan  is  a  savage  When  the  German  Government  heard  of  the 

potentate,  ruling  over  a  town  and  district  on  Soltan^s  acts  of  hostility,  it  sent  a  naval  squad- 

the  coast,  in  2^  of  south  latitnde,  and  claiming  ron  to  Zanribar.    On  July  81  the  iron-clad  cor- 

to  be  suzerain  over  Kilimanjaro  and  Eenia.  vettes  **Stosch/'  ** Gneisenau,"  ''Elisabeth,^ 

The  coast  kingdom  of  Vitu,  lying  between  tlie  and    **  Prince   Adalbert,"    with   the    tender 

rivers  Dana  and  Osi,  is  160  miles  south  of  the  *'Ehrenfels,"  under  the  command  of  Commo- 

Jnba,  which  Seyyid  Bargash  claims  to  be  the  dore  Paschen,  anchored  before  Zanzibar,  and 

limit  of  his  territory.  the  German  admiral  presented  an  ultimatum. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  exercised  effect-  threatening  to  bombard  the  town  unless  the 

ive  sovereignty  over  the  coast  of  Gallaland,  Sultan  recalled  his  troops  that  were  levying 

with  the  exception  of  Vitu,  or  Suaheliland,  on  tribute  in  regions  under  the  protectorate  of 

the  shores  of  Formosa  Bay,  which  belongs  to  Germany. .  The  Sultan  appeided  to  the  Briti^ 

the  nomadic  Gallas.    Farther  north,  on  the  fleet  for  protection ;  and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a 

Somali  coast,  there  are  settlements  where  he  communication  to  Prince  Bismarck,  asked  that 

maintains  his  authority  through  the  instru-  Germany's  claims  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the 

mentality  of  a  governor  and  a  military  force.  English  Government  had  time  to  consider  the 

The  Sultan  of  Vitu  is  an  Arab,  who  has  a  he-  Sultan's  appeal.     Meanwhile  Seyyid  Bargash 

reditary  quarrel  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  recalled  his  troops  from  Vitu,  Usagara,  and 

arising  from  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of  his  the  Kilimaigaro  region.     In  September  tlie 

dominions  by  the  ancestors  of  the  latter.    In  East  African  Society  announced  that  its  agent, 

1867  he  asked  for  a  German  protectorate.    On  Herr  HOmecke,  had  acquired,  by  means  of 

April  8,  1885,  he  sold  to  Clemens  Deiihardt  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  the  territories  north 

aboat  800  square  miles  of  his  territory,  and  of  Kilimanjaro  as  far  as  Dana  river,  oonnect- 

sent  to  the  consul-general  in  Zanzibar  a  formal  ing  its  possessions  in  the  Kilimanjaro  region 

request  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  with  Vitu.    In  the  southern  part  of  the  nomi- 

German  Empire.  nal  dominions  of  Sultan  Bargash,  the  society 

Seyyid  Bargash,  encouraged  by  Sir  John  acquired  territory  on  the  banks  of  Ru^i  riv- 

Kirk  and  the  English,  laid  claim  to  all  the  er.      With  the  acquisition  of  the  district  of 

territory  annexed  by  Germany.     The  chiefs  Usaramo  in  September, .  the  entire  course  of 

who  had  ceded  territory  to  the  East  African  the  river  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 

Company  he  declared  to  be  his  vassals,  possess-  pany,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  coast.    The 

ing  no  right  to  make  cessions.    To  the  pro-  safe  and  deep  harbor  of  Dar-es-Sdam  is  in  this 

posals  of  the  German  consul-general,  he  re-  district.    By  virtue  of  an  agreement  extracted 

plied  that  he  preferred  to  *'  continue  his  trust  from  Seyyid  Bargash,  who  became  tractable 

m  God  and  Great  Britain."     On  May  27,  and  accommodating  as  soon  as  he  found  that 

1885,  Sultan  Achmed  of  Vitu  was  formally  the  new  Government  in  England  would  not  back 

taken  under  the  protection  of  the  German  him  up,  the  free  use  of  this  port  was  conceded 

Emperor.    The  soldiers  of  Seyyid  Bargash  in-  to  Germany.     The  result  of  the  interces«on 

vaded  the  territory  of  the  German  colony  in  of  the  English  Cabinet  was  an  agreement  for 

May.    Count  Pfeil  protested,  and  raised  the  the  delimitation  of  the  territories  of  the  Sultan 

German  tlag.     The  Zanzibaris  responded  by  of  Zanzibar  on  the  mainland,  by  a  commission 

raising  the  Sultan's  flag ;  and  a  mob  of  Arabs  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 

destroyed  the  house  and  garden  of  the  chief  Germany,  and  France.    On  Dec.  20  a  treaty  of 

of  the  German  colony.     Another  expedition  commerce  was  concluded  witii  Admiral  Knorr, 

was  sent  from  Zanzibar  to  reduce  to  subjec-  commander  of  the  German  squadron  on  the  east 

tion  the  Sultan  of  Vitu.    It  came  into  actual  coast  of  Africa. 

collision  with  the  German  expedition  then  in  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES.    Cholera  was  flrst  de- 

Vitu.    Gen.  Matthews,  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  scribed  by   a  celebrated  physician  of  Goa, 

visited  the  various  chieiB  between  Pangani,  Garcia  del  Huerto,  in  1560.    It  is  endemic  in 

Mombassa,  and  Kilimanjaro,  prior  to  the  ar-  India,  born  and  nourished  in  the  filth  of  the 

rival  of  Dr.  jQhlke,  and  with  threats  or  pres-  over-populated  districts  of  that  country,  and 

ents  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  recognize  thence  it  spreads  westward  in  the  form  of 

the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  and  raise  the  red  epidemics.    Its  journeys  are  made  by  short 

flag  of  Zanzibar.    Chief  Mandara,  who  ceded  stages,  which  follow  the  lines  of  commerce, 

the  Kilimaigaro  district  to  Dr.  Jnhlke,  had  the  and  it  spreads,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  actniU  o<m- 

Zanzibar  standard  hoisted  over  his  village,  but  tact.    One  feature  that  has  been  noticed  about 

denied  that  he  had  acknowledged  the  sovereign-  its  travels  is,  that  it  has  never  been  shipped 

ty  of  Seyyid  Bargash,  who  was  only  his  eoual  in  aboard  vessels  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 

power.    The  other  chiefs  of  the  region  denied  Hope.    Cholera  appeared  in  India  in  1774, 

that  they  had  entered  into  any  engagements  causing  a  very  large  number  of  deaths.    In 

with  Gen.  Matthews.    On  the  ground  of  the  1817  the  disease  again  occurred  in  India,  and, 
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after  destroying  manj  lives,  took  up  its  line  tality  averaged  50  per  oent.  On  April  7  the 
of  march,  visiting  almost  every  inhabited  por-  Valencia  authorities  begged  for  assistance  from 
tion  of  the  earth.  Russia  was  reached  in  1880,  the  GDvemment,  as  the  disease  was  spreading 
Germany  in  1881,  and  Enflsnd  in  1882.  The  With  alarming  rapidity,  and  the  people  were 
first  death  by  cholera  in  North  America  oc-  panic-stricken.  In  this  province  vaccination 
ourred  in  Quebec,  early  in  June  of  1882 ;  on  for  cholera  was  first  practiced  to  any  consid- 
the  22d  of  the  same  month  its  arrival  in  liew  erable  extent,  the  first  operations  being  per- 
York  city  was  announced,  and  its  Journey  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  many  in- 
westward  to  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  be-  habitants  being  inoculated.  All  the  provinces 
gan.  Great  consternation  and  many  empty  of  Spain  sent  doctors  to  Valencia  to  study 
households  were  created  in  the  little  villages  the  method.  By  the  middle  of  May,  over  4,700 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  persons  had  been  inoculated  with  cholera-mi- 
rivers.  Not  satisfied  with  this  invasion,  the  crobes  by  Dr.  Ferran.  The  new  system  was 
destroyer  again  visited  our  country  in  1884,  regarded  as  successful.  An  English  commis- 
1849,  1852,  1866,  1867,  and  finally  in  1878.  sion,  consisting  of  four  physicians,  was  sp- 
in 1888  Egypt  suffered  from  an  extensive  out-  poiirted  to  visit  Valencia  and  investigate  the 
break,  and  from  this  has,  no  doubt^  originated  matter  in  company  with  Ferran,  and  to  ex- 
the  pestilence  that  has  been  raging  in  southern  amine  also  those  upon  whom  the  operation 
Europe  during  the  past  two  years.  In  the  lat-  had  been  performed,  and  report  whether  the 
ter  part  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  1884,  cases  operation  entailed  any  danger  and  conferred 
appeared  at  Toulon,  which  were  closely  traced  protection.  Some  grave  doubts  as  to  the  value 
to  contact  with  persons  that  had  arrived  in  a  of  cholera  inoculations  now  arose,  and  the 
vessel  coming  from  Tonquin.  The  affection  Spanish  Government,  on  May  25,  prohibited 
spreading,  the  inhabitants  became  alarmed,  further  inoculation,  pending  the  decision  of  a 
and  left  the  city  in  great  numbers  before  any  board  of  investigation  that  had  been  appointed, 
sort  of  quarantine  had  been  established.  This  order,  however,  was  rescinded,  and  on 

'Within  a  short  time  cases  appeared  in  Mar-  June  4  the  Government  granted  permission  to 
seilles  and  the  surrounding  villages,  carrying  inoculate  people  with  cholera-virus.  In  the 
off  many  of  their  inhaHtants,  but  by  the  end  mean  time  another  commission  had  been  ap- 
of  September  the  epidemic  in  France  had  pointed  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Public  In- 
ceased,  the  number  of  cases  reported  being  struction.  The  communions  carefully  investi- 
from  8,000  to  12,000;  deaths,  from  8,000  to  gated  the  subject,  and  made  their  reports.  It 
6.000.  Owing  to  more  favorable  conditions,  was  shown  that  the  new  discovery  did  not 
climate,  and  habits  of  the  people,  Italy  suf-  confer  protection,  and  that  the  alleged  results 
fered  much  more  severely  than  did  France  were  erroneous,  and  the  method  was  quickly 
from  this  epidemic.    The  pestilence  appeared  abandoned. 

at  Naples  about  the  middle  of  July,  brought  Ferran  published  early  in  March,  in  *^La  In- 

by  a  vessel  that  had  on  board  many  persons  dependencia  Medica,'*  of  Barcelona,  the  details 

who  had  fied  from  Toulon,  and  the  cases  are  of  some  investigations  and  experiments  he  had 

said  to  have  been  fully  15,000,  and  the  deaths  been  making  concerning  the  comma-bacillus, 

over  10,000.    In  G^noa  the  disease  appeared  which  Koch  had  previously  described.    Ferran 

at  the  time  it  was  abating  in  Marseilles,  and  had  been  making  an  exhaustive  study  into  its 

being  of  a  very  virulent  type,  carried  off  an  natural  history,  and  claimed  that  he  had  fol- 

unusually  large  percentage  of  those  afflicted,  lowed  the  microbe  through  all  the  phases  of 

Many  of  the  villages  of  Italy  suffered,  the  type  its  existence,  and  had  found  it,  in  certain  pe- 

of  the  disease  not  seeming  to  be  inflcenced  by  riods  of  its  evolution,  under  forms  never  before 

the  distance  it  traveled  from  great  centers  ot  described,  and  that  he  had  always  been  experi- 

population.    It  spread  to  Spam,  not  to  any  menting  in  the  direction  of  the  attenuation  of 

great  extent,  but  sufficiently  to  find  a  resting-  the  virus  of  cholera,  in  order,  by  inoculatif.n 

place  until  ready  to  break  out  in  the  great  with  it,  to  produce  a  modified  form  of  the  dis- 

epidemic  of  1885.  ease,  which  would  secure  immunity  for  the 

Spanish  statistics  are  often  falsified,  and  are  subject  from  the  graver  malady.     11  is  method 

generally  incomplete,  but  investigation  shows  consisted  of  two  inoculations :  the  first,  when  a 

that  the  epidemic  was  following  a  progressive  principle  of  immunity  seemed  established ;  the 

march,  for  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  a  dispatch  from  second,  when  this  immunity  seemed  to  become 

Madrid  acknowledged  the  existence  of  cholera  absolutely  complete.    For  performing  the  in- 

in  Spain.    There  bad  been  cases  in  Valencia,  oculation  in  man,  according  to  Ferran,  a  cer- 

Oatalonia,  and  Toledo  for  some  time,  but  the  tain  quantity  of  the  culture  of  the  specific 

first  cases  acknowledged  occurred  at  Jativa,  microbe  is  injected  under  the  subcutaneous 

whence,  following  the  course  of  the  Jucar,  it  cellular  tissue,  one  gramme  of  fiuid  being  suf- 

invaded  the  towns  along  this  stream,  and  from  ficient.     At  once  a  smarting  is  felt  at  the 

these  the  infection  was  carried  to  the  other  point  of  puncture,  but  this  soon  disappears, 

cities,  in  the  center  and  north  of  the  Peninsnla.  Within  two  or  three  hours  a  small  red  point  is 

The  type  was  the  same  virulent  one  that  had  seen,  corresponding  to  the  portion  punctured, 

raged  in  Genoa  during  the  previous  year.    At  and  a  considerable  amount  of  swelling  sur- 

some  points  in  Murda  and  Valencia  the  mor-  rounds  the  orifice.    The  temperature  near  the 
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paQCtare  is  elevated,  and  motion  oanaee  pain  Belgian  Minister  of  Public  Instraotaon,  concern- 

io  the  sarronnding  masoles.    These  phenomena  ing  the  cholera  vaccination  of  Ferran,  says : 

continue  for  about  six  hoars,  when  all  nnpleas-  ^^  The  vaccine  contained  none  of  the  varied 

ant  sensations  begin  to  disappear.     The  day  forms  of  development  described ;  the  snbcata- 

following  the  inoculation,  Ferran  claimed  that  neons  injection  of  his  vaccine  liquid,  in  the 

only  a  slight  tenderness  upon  pressure  was  no-  quantity  of  2  c.  c,  produces  in  man  phenom- 

ticed,  and  by  the  fourth  day  the  wonnd  had  ena  of  local  irritation  and  slight  febrile  reaction, 

entirely  healed.  He  also  claimed  that  the  proof  very  dififerent  from  the  syndromata  of  cholera, 

that  the  inoculation  gave  a  certain  amount  of  Blood  taken  from  six  cases  in  which  inocnla- 

immunity  was  the  fact  that  he  could  not  renew  tion  had  been  practiced  exhibited  the  char- 

the  vaccination  upon  the  same  person.   In  some  acteristics  of  normal  blood,  and  contained  no 

cases,  severe  disturbance  resulted  from  the  in-  micro-organisms.    It  remains  to  be  shown  that 

oculations — prostration,  nausea,  vomiting,  rig-  the  local  inflammation  produced  by  the  iigeo- 

ors,  and  abundant  diuresis.  tion  of  vaccine  is  due  to  a  specific  action  of  the 

The  first  to  submit  himself  to  the  risky  ex-  microbe  upon  the  tissues,  and  not  to  the  bile 
periment  was  Dr.  P.  Sarenana,  of  Catalonia,  which  M.  Ferran  adds  to  his  cultures.  M.  Fer- 
On  Feb.  23  he  received  an  injection  into  each  ran  did  not  consent  to  the  performance  of  con- 
arm  of  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  attenn-  trol  experiments  to  establish  this  point.  Inocn- 
ated  virus.  He  says  that  in  less  than  three  lations  in  the  cases  observed  have  been  without 
hours  severe  pain  was  felt  in  the  posterior  por-  deleterious  results.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
tion  of  the  arms,  which  increased,  and  move-  vaccine  of  M.  Ferran  is  of  attenuated  cultures, 
ment  became  very  painful  and  difficult  At  the  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained  be- 
the  end  of  seven  hours  he  had  a  severe  chill,  ing  unknown  to  me,  Ferran  refusing  to  reveal 
followed  by  languor,  elevation  of  temperature,  them  until  after  his  communication  to  the 
headache,  and  insomnia.  The  pulse  became  Academic  dea  Sciences  de  Paris.  The  statis- 
very  rapid.  This  condition  continued  about  tics  collected,  hitherto  without  control,  and 
twenty- four  hours,  when  all  symptoms  abated,  solely  by  partisans  of  the  prophylactic  system 
Dr.  Eugene  Jacques  was  the  second  to  sub-  of  Ferran,  are  not  snfficiently  complete  or  pre- 
init  to  the  operation,  and  although  he  received  else  to  allow  any  decision  whatever  to  be  made 
only  half  a  cubic  centimetre  in  one  arm,  his  snf-  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  inoculations.^' 
ferings  were  more  severe  than  those  of  Dr.  Sare-  In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  of  Ferran^a 
nana.  In  addition  to  greater  elevation  of  tem-  claims  that  he  has  empirically  found  an  attenu- 
perature,  'he  experienced  nausea  and  cramps,  ated  virus  susceptible  of  conferring  immunity ; 
An  examination  of  the  blood,  eighteen  hours  but  there  are  serious  objections  concerning 
after  inoculation,  was  said  to  reveal  the  pros-  the  existence  of  this  immunity.  Cholera,  like 
enoe  of  micrococci.  Ferran  claimed  that  this  diphtheria  and  many  other  infective  diseases, 
was  the  first  form  assumed  by  the  comma-ba-  may  be  repeated  in  its  attacks,  and  one  attack 
cillus,  when  injected  into  the  living  organism,  does  not  confer  immunity.  In  the  latter  part 
In  the  diarrhoBal  dejections  that  followed  the  of  September  the  President  of  the  United  States 
operation,  he  claimed  to  notice  the  oogonia  issued  an  executive  order  directing  Dr.  E.  O. 
odipheris  and  spherical  green  corpuscles.  He  Shakespeare,  of  Philadelphia,  *^  to  proceed,  un- 
considered, also,  that  this  diarrhcBa,  which  der  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
ceased  of  itself,  confirmed  the  fact  of  immu-  representative  of  the  United  States,  to  Spain  and 
nity  from  cholera.  Ferran  further  claimed  other  countries  in  Europe  where  cholera  exists, 
that  he  had  inocnUted  6,400  persons  of  Alcira,  and  make  investigations  of  the  causes,  prog- 
and  that  only  seven  suffered  from  cholera  dur-  ress,  and  proper  prevention  and  cure  of  the  said 
ing  the  epidemic.  These  claims,  though  seem-  disease,  in  order  tliat  a  foil  report  may  be  made 
ing  to  be  warranted  by  the  observations  that  to  Congress  during  the  next  sea<ion.'^  Dr. 
Ferran  has  recorded,  have  been  opposed  by  Shakespeare  departed  upon  his  mission  on  Oct. 
recent  experiences  with  the  epidemic,  and  have  10,  and  returned  in  March,  1886.  From  care- 
been  sharply  criticised  by  investigators.  M.  fulcollectionof  statistical  reports,  it  might  safe- 
Capitan,  after  careful  investigation,  decided  ly  be  said  that  during  the  epidemic  «)f  1885 
against  the  claims  of  Ferran,  saying  that  "  the  there  were  in  Spain  upwaonl  of  250,000  cnses 
organisms  described  by  Ferran  are  most  sin-  of  cholera  and  92,000  deaths.  The  largest 
gular  and  strange,  never  having  been  noticed  number  of  new  cases  reported  in  a  single  day 
oy  observers  who  have  been  especially  oceu-  was  on  Aug.  11 — 6,464  cases  and  2,109  deaths, 
pied  with  this  question.  The  tecnnical  manip-  On  this  day,  in  Madrid  alone,  there  were  52 
ulations  of  the  Spaniard  are  full  of  faults,  and  new  cases,  with  88  deaths.  The  number  of 
exceedingly  defective,  the  sterilization  being  infected  Spanish  towns  was  over  880.  The 
far  from  complete,  and  the  introduction  of  panic  that  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
foreign  microbes  not  guarded  agcunst.  It  is  was  daily  increasinfl^  and  on  Aug.  14  fully  60,- 
curious  that  the  intestinal  inoculations,  which  000  persons  fled.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
do  not  succeed  with  Ferran^s  cultures,  do  sue-  the  month  the  disease  seemed  to  be  declining, 
ceed  with  those  of  Nicati,  Rietsch,  and  Li  von.  and  on  Aug.  81  it  was  reported  from  Madrid 
Ferran^s  experiments  are  full  of  failures."  that  the  daily  average  decrease  was  800  new 

Prof.  Van  Ermengcn,  in  his  report  to  the  cases  and  140  deaths;  by  the  end  of  October  the 
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daily  number  of  new  oases  reported  throngb-  reports  show  that  in  Palermo,  between  Sept. 

oot  Spain  was  fewer  than  40.    In  Madrid  the  13  and  Oct.  20,  there  were  1,872  cases  and 

only  wealthy  citizens  attacked  were  the  offi-  1,016  deaths. 

cials  who  were  compelled  in  the  discbarge  of  Daring  1885  cholera  appeared  also  in  Eng- 

their  daty  to  visit  ini'ected  localities  among  land  and  at  Odessa.    The  cases  reported  in 

the  poor.  England  appeared  at  Durham ;  bat  the  disease 

On  Jan.  6,  1885,  the  first  cases  were  re-  did  not  spread,  on  aocoant  of  the  precaations 
ported  from  France,  cases  occnrring  on  an  taken,  and  there  were  no  fears  of  an  epidemic, 
island  off  the  coast.  For  several  months  sus-  At  Odessa,  six  cases  were  reported  on  Aug.  12. 
picioas  cases  occnrred  in  the  sonth  of  France,  Cholera  appeared  on  boara  the  United  States 
but  it  was  not  untilJoly  that  the  aathorities  man-of-war  ''Ossipee,"  off  Nagasaki,  in  the 
of  Paris  began  operations  for  the  protection  of  latter  part  of  Angost  The  disease  raged  in 
the  citizens.  Posts  of  observation  to  prevent  Japan  with  considerable  viralence.  In  Octo- 
the  introduction  of  cholera  from  Spam  were  her  there  were  1,208  cases  and  628  deatiis  in 
established  on  roads  leading  into  France,  as  it  Osaka  and  vicinity,  and  in  Hiogo  and  Kobe 
was  acknowledged  that  the  disease  had  crossed  there  were  854  cases  and  227  deaths  during  the 
the  frontier.  In  the  early  part  of  July  cases  same  period.  During  November  there  were  58 
were  discovered  in  Marseilles ;  and,  as  the  nam-  cases  and  47  d(*aths  at  Kobe, 
ber  increased,  a  panic  resulted.  The  local  press  The  year  1885  was  memorable  in  the  history 
was  ordered  to  preserve  silence  respecting  the  of  researches  in  regard  to  cholera.  The  van- 
ravages  of  the  disease.  The  sanitary  condition  ous  governments  were  represented  by  able  in- 
of  the  city  was  bad.  The  heat,  which  since  vestigators  at  the  International  Conference  held 
May  had  been  great,  became  oppressive,  Aug.  at  Rome.  Able  papers  have  been  read  before 
18  being  the  hottest  day  experienced  in  Mar-  the  medical  associations  of  America,  Great 
seilles  for  years.  The  cholera  assumed  a  most  Britiun,  France,  and  Germany,  and  tbe  views 
virulent  form,  its  victims  dying  suddenly,  with-  of  Koch  are  still  disputed  to  as  great  an  extent 
out  the  occurrence  of  diarrhcsa  or  vomiting,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  majority 
their  bodies  becoming  black  shortly  after  death,  of  investigators  bold  that  Asiatic  cholera  is  a 
The  most  fatal  day  at  Marseilles  was  Aug.  21,  specific  disease,  due  to  Uie  agency  of  a  specific 
with  a  death-rate  of  60 ;  that  of  Toulon  was  cause,  which  attacks  the  human  being  always 
Aug.  27,  on  which  date  42  deaths  were  record-  by  way  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  that  the  cause 
ed.  The  subsidence  of  the  scourge  was  gradual,  of  the  disease  acts  primarily  upon  the  epitheliul 
The  epidemic  in  Marseilles,  from  its  outbreak  lining  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
to  Oct.  1,  had  claimed  1,280  victims.  intestines,  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy, 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  cases  presenting  and  secondarily  upon  the  blood  and  nervous 

allied  symptoms  to  those  of  cholera  were  re-  system  ;  that  this  cause  is  essentially  of  a  liv- 

ported  from  points  in  Italy.    A  commission  to  ing  organic  nature,  endowed  with  the  power 

examine  the  hospitals  and  take  precautionsry  of  multiplication  and  propairation  within  the 

measures  against  cholera  was  appointed.    The  intestinal  canal  of  the  human  being,  under  cer- 

disease  did  not  exist  to   any  great  extent  tain  favorable  circumstances  not  as  yet  well 

in  the  Italian  provinces  prior  to  Aug.  29,  at  known ;  that  it  passes  in  a  living,  active  state, 

which  time  there  were  a  few  cases  in  liguria.  by  means  of  water,  food,  or  other  substances 

Within  three   days,   however,  persons  were  that  contain  the  active  cause  and  are  intro- 

stricken  down  in  Penzone,  near  Acqui,  province  duced  into  the  alimentary  canal.    The  power 

of  Alessandria.    The  contagion  here  had  been  of  multiplication  and  propagation  of  this  spe- 

conveyed  by  a  family  coming  from  Marseilles,  cific  cause  is  limited  and  finaUy  destroyed  by 

On  Sept.  1  the  disease  appeared  in  the  province  certain  not  yet  well  known  unfavorable  con- 

of  Genoa,  at  Turo,  Voltri,  and  Borgo  Taro.  ditions.    These  unfavorable  conditions  exist 

Suspicious  cases  were  also  reported  f^m  Parma  over  the  whole  world,  except  possibly  in  the 

andCaccia;  and,  notwithstanding  that  precau-  province  of  Bengal,  Hindostan.    Science  has 

tionary  measures  were  ordered  immediately,  shown  that  much,  if  not  all,  can  be  done  by 

146  cases,  with  86  deat^s^  appeared  in  the  in-  individuals,  by  municipalities,  and  by  states,  to 

footed  districts  within  a  week.    Cases  occurred  avoid  an  attack  or  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 

at  Palermo  in  the  second  week  of  Septein-  The  Section  of  Medicine  in  the  Congress  of 

ber,  10  being  reported  in  one  day.    The  sani-  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement 

tnry  condition  of  this  town  was  such  that  of  Science,  held  in  August,  1885,  unanimously 

the  disease  ran  riot  among  the  people,  and  in  declared  that  cholera  should  be  arrested  at  its 

one  day  there  were  258  new  cases,  with  175  entrance  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  the  various 

deaths ;  80,000  persons  fied  from  the  city  in  one  governments  should  insist  upon  the  proper  pre- 

day.    All  the  shops  were  closed,  the  streets  cautions  upon  the  frontiers,  medical  inspection 

were  deserted,  and  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  travelers,  together  with  the  inspection  of 

of  food  and  water.    The  sanitary  oflScials  were  wagons,  the  disinfection  of  bedding,  garments, 

attacked  by  the  people  every  time  they  at-  and  other  miscellaneous  objects,  by  moist  heat, 

tempted  to  disinfect  tne  hnnses  where  the  dis-  The    recommendations  of   the   International 

ease  prevailed.     The  epidemic  seemed  at  its  Conference    at   Rome,  as  regards   maritime 

height  about  Sept.  20-28.    The  most  accurate  quarantine,  were  also  approved  by  the  Con- 
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gresfi,  as  being  highly  important  The  French  nn&vorable  sanitary  conditions,  bnt  cholera  in 
Oongresa  further  declared  that  the  sanitaMon    an  epidemic  form  does  not  prcTail  in  a  oom- 

of  cities  is  the  only  efficacious  means  of  stay-  mnnity  unless  its  mysterious  specific  cause  is 

ing  the  progress  of  the  epidemic.  introduced.    The  special  fomites  of  the  chol- 

The  specific  cause  of  cholera  is  said  to  he  some  era-poison  are  articles  of  clothing  soiled  with 
living  organism,  capable  of  multiplication  and  the  discharges  from  the  sick  and  the  emana- 
propagation.  Koch  claims  to  have  discovered  tions  from  privies,  sewers,  and  water-courses 
It,  and  found  it  to  be  a  specific  micro-organism  into  which  the  discharges  have  been  cast 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  Water  that  is  contaminated  by  the  discharges 
specific  qualities  that  distinguish  it  from  all  of  cholera-putienis  is  the  most  rapid  and  effi- 
other  known  plants.  His  claim  is  essentially  dent  agent  in  di8:»eminating  the  disease.  A 
fivefold :  first,  that  a  certain  specific  plant  is  very  small  quantity  of  the  cholera-matter  is 
constantly  to  be  found  in  the  intestinal  con-  capable  of  infecting  the  entire  water-supply  of 
tents  of  persons  suffering  with  cholera ;  sec-  a  city.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  cholera 
ond,  that  it  is  found  in  the  intestinal  contents  suddenly  becomes  epidemic  in  a  city  or  vil- 
in  no  other  disease ;  third,  that  it  has  certain  lage,  it  is  by  means  of  a  contaminated  water- 
vital  characteristics,  which  readily  distinguish  supply.  When  the  germ  is  introduced  in  other 
it  from  all  other  species  yet  known ;  fourth,  ways,  it  spreads  slowly, 
that  it  has  therefore  a  diagnostic  value  of  the  During  an  epidemic  of  cholera  the  liability 
greatest  importance :  fifth,  that  it  alone  has  to  be  attacked  is  greatest  when  the  vital  pow- 
the  property  of  producini;;  or  exciting  Asiatic  ers  are  depressed  by  mental  or  by  physical 
cholera,  and  that  without  its  agency  the  dis-  causes.  Inaividuals  should  not  become  alarmed^ 
ease  can  not  exist.  The  views  of  Koch,  while  but  lead  a  regular,  quiet  life,  avoiding  all  ex- 
not  absolutely  proved,  have  not  as  yet  been  cesses.  The  diet  should  not  be  changed  sud- 
disproved.  That  the  curved  bacilli  are  found  denly,  and,  most  important,  all  water  for  drink- 
only  in  cholera,  and  that  without  their  agency  ing  or  cooking  should  be  boiled.  This  should 
the  disease  can  not  exist,  is  a  matter  of  much  also  be  done  with  milk.  The  house  should 
dispute.  Curved  bacilli  have  been  found  by  be  put  in  order  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
some  observers  in  the  exudation  of  pneumonia,  cellars  and  privies  disinfected  with  chloride  of 
in  the  intestinal  discharges  of  diarrhcBa,  of  ty-  lime  or  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Eoch  re- 
phoid  fever,  and  of  dysentery,  and  Dr.  Shake-  gards  this  latter  agent  as  the  most  effective  of 
speare  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  they  exist  all  disinfectants.  Cleanliness  of  person,  and,  if 
in  the  vaginal  didoharge  of  puerperal  fever,  possible,  the  avoidance  of  those  infected  with 
Emmerich,  of  Munich,  cicdins  the  discovery  of  the  disease,  is  also  important.  All  articles  of 
a  straight  bacillus,  upon  which  cholera  is  essen-  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  that  have  been  near 
tially  dependent,  and  which  can  produce  a  simi-  the  sick,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  or, 
lar  disease  in  the  lower  animals.  He  terms  it  better  still,  burned.  After  handling  a  sick 
the  Naples  bacterium,  and  sitys  it  is  only  person,  the  hands  should  be  washed  in  a  five 
found  in  the  blood,  in  the  tissues  of  organs,  and  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  care 
in  the  intestinal  contents  of  choiera  subjects,  should  be  taken  that  no  food  is  eaten  by  the 
Emmerich  further  claims  that  it  is  the  only  well  in  the  sick-room. 

bacillus  always  found  in  the  subjects  of  chol-  There  is  little  doubt  that,  with  proper  treat- 
era.  During  the  past  year  Pettenkofer  has  ment  in  the  earliest  stages,  the  majority  of 
expressed  the  view  that  cholera  morbus  is  but  cholera  cases  recover.  In  the  later  stages  of 
a  form  of  cholera.  the  disease,  treatment  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

Cholera  is  not  contagious,  attacks  persons  and  there  are  certain  sudden,  violent  cases,  in 
of  any  age  or  sex,  and  is  most  fatal  among  the  which  any  form  of  treatment  is  of  little  avail, 
intemperate  and  those  careless  as  to  personal  A  treatment  recommended  during  tue  past 
deanhness.  The  disease  is  most  severe  in  hot,  year  consisted  of  small  doses  of  corrosive  sub- 
moist  climates,  in  low  altitudes,  and  in  the  limate.  This  was  supposed  to  kill  the  bacteria, 
warmer  rather  than  in  colder  seasons  of  the  but  anti  -  bacterial  agents  can  not  be  relied 
year.  In  nearly  all  places  where  a  great  dif-  upon  to  cure  cholera..  It  has  been  shown  that 
ference  exists  between  the  summer  and  winter  neither  alcohol,  camphor,  laudanum,  chloral, 
temperature  the  disease  has  disappeared  dur-  mercury,  nor  carbolic  acid,  would  kill  the  bac- 
ing  the  cold  season,  and  attained  its  greatest  teria  in  the  small  quantity  that  could  aafily 
intensity  during  the  hot  months.  An  excep-  be  administered  to  the  human  being.  Tlie 
tion  to  this  is,  that  cholera  has  appeared  in  greatest  reliance  must  be  placed  in  remedies 
some  of  the  cities  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor-  checking  the  diarrlioea  of  the  early  stage,  in 
way  in  winter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  chol-  stimulating  remedies,  in  friction,  warmth,  and 
era  is  favored  in  its  spread  by  poverty,  crowd-  certain  remedies  demanded  by  certain  condi- 
ing,  filth,  and  intemperance ;  bnt  it  is  equally  tions.  A  treatment  highly  recommended  in 
certain  that  these  agencies  can  not  generate  Spain,  in  1885,  was  the  rectnl  injection  of 
the  disease ;  the  presence  of  the  active  specific  ether.  A  Spanish  physician  claimed  to  have 
cause  is  essentiaL  All  communicable  infeo-  saved  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  patients  in  the 
tions  diseases  are  favored  in  their  spread  by  second  stage  of  cholera,  by  enemata  of  ether. 
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volume,  and  iz,  166;  treatment 
of  travelers  in,  iv,  401, 402, 406, 
407 ;  customs,  iv,  408, 404 ;  ez- 
termination  of  a  tribe,  iv,  407 ; 
interior  sea,  iz,  816. 

Afiidis,  hostilities  by,  ii,  894. 

Agaridne,  vii,  88. 

Agates,  iz,  790. 

Agoult,  Countess  d',  sketch,  i,  9. 

Agriculture,  1, 10 ;  ii,  8 ;  iii,  7 ;  v. 
10;  percentage  of  cultivated 
lands  in  various  countries,  ii, 
8 ;  department  of,  in  N.  C,  ii, 
678;  sugar  in  Minn.,  ii,  628 ; 
in  Miss.,  iii,  674 ;  wheat  weigh- 
ing and  inspection,  iv,  628 ;  fa- 
ciUtiea  in  N.  C,  iv.,  690;  de- 


cline of,  in  England,  vii,  1 ;  ez- 
periment  station,  vii,  611. 

Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  11. 

Aigan,  J.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Aiken,  F.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Ainsworth,  W.  H.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Air-thennometer,  vii,  98L 

Aird,  Thos.,  sketch,  i,  14. 

Airy,  G.  B.,  observations,  vi,  89. 

Aitken,  John,  on  fogs,  v,  276. 

Akerman,  A.  T.,  obit,  v,  687. 

Akhoond  of  Swat,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Akkas,  the,  vi,  4. 

Alabama,  in  every  volume;  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  viii, 
'  2 ;  taz  law,  viii,  2 ;  Treasurer 
absconded,  viii,  8 ;  lumber  in- 
dustry, iz,  7. 

Alaska,  iv,  24 ;  map,  iv,  26 ;  peo- 
ple, V,  801 ;  need  of  govern- 
ment, V,  648 ;  statistics,  vi,  9 ; 
fbr-sesl  industry,  vii,  6;  vol- 
canoes, viii,  287;  territorial 
goveinment,  iz,  10 ;  z,  766. 

Albanian  League,  the,  against  sur- 
render of  territory,  v,  687, 688 ; 
vi,  842 ;  opposition  to  Monte- 
negro, V,  642 ;  viii,  649 ;  map 
of  Albania,  i,  761. 

Albany,  Capitol  at,  iv,  671 ;  vi, 
668;  vu,  614;  viii,  670,  676. 

Albeiger,  F.  A.,  oUt,  ii,  674. 

Alberi,  £.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Albert,  J.  8.,  obit,  v,  68a 

Albert,  W.  J.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Albert  Lake,  circumnavigated,  i, 
881 ;  Stanley's  journey,  i,  888. 

Alberta,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Albertis,  ezplorations  by,  i,  829. 

Albrecht,  W.  E.,  sketch,  i,  18. 

Albuf4ra,  Due  de,  obit.,  U,  691. 

Albuminoids,  in  grain,  v,  92. 

Alcohol,  test  for,  i,  97 ;  estimation 
of,  in  a  mizture,  ii,  92 ;  fireez- 
ing-point  of  miztures,  vi,  100  • 
statistics,  iv,  24. 

Alden,  Admiral  J.,  sketch,  ii,  18. 

Alden,  Joseph,  obit,  z,  646. 

Alencar,  J.  M.  de,  obit,  ii,  691. 

Aleko  Pasha,  sketch,  iv,  26. 

Alexander  I,  of  Bulgaria,  sketch, 
iv,  26 ;  viii,  74. 
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AJexmder  U,  of  SuAsia,  Bketches, 
ii,  18 ;  vi,  10 ;  aosasamation,  vi, 
795 ;  trial  of  asBMBine,  vi,  796. 

A^T^nAtvr  in,  of  Bussia,  aooeesioQ, 
▼i,  798 ;  portrait,  v,  d61 ;  coro- 
nation, Till,  704, 706. 

Alexander,  Grand  Duke  of  Buflaia, 
obit.,  ii,  691. 

Alexander,  Prinoe  of  Onnge,  obit, 
ix,  61i. 

Alexander,  B.  8.,  obit,  iii,  6St. 

Alexander,  E.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  9. 

Alexander,  H.,  Jr.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Alexander  Earageorgevitch,  obit, 
X,  656. 

Alexander,  W.  L.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Alexandria,  Anglo-French  squad- 
ron at,  vii,  242;  riots  in,  244; 
bombardment  of,  244 ;  British 
fleet  at,  vii,  568;  indemnitj 
commission,  viii,  297 ;  trials  on 
chaige  of  burning,  298. 

Alfonso  Xn,  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate, V,  678;  insult  to,  in 
France,  viii,  897 ;  portrait,  viii, 
785;  obit,  x,  656. 

Algeria,  i,  9, 19 ;  map,  i,  19 ;  French 
Government  in,  ii,  14;  shotts 
of,  iii,  725 ;  revolt,  iv,  27 ;  gov- 
ernment, V,  285;  incursions 
from  Tunis,  vi,  811 ;  expropri- 
ation of  lands,  viii,  858. 

Algoma,  ix,  266. 

Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  sketch,  iii,  11. 

Alikhanoff,  Lieut-Col.,  x,  19. 

Alima  river,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 

Alimentaiy  canal,  viU,  750. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  in  Egypt,  and  por- 
trait, vii,  251. 

Alkali  Denert,  the,  iv,  840. 

Alkaloid,  volatile,  Iv,  187 ;  vege- 
table, V,  89 ;  of  piturie,  vi,  98. 

Allard,  Gen.  N.,  obit,  ii,  591. 

Allen,  A.  H.,  experiments,  vi,  94. 

Allen,  G.  A.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Allen,  Wm.,  sketch,  iv,  27. 

Allen,  W.  A.,  obit,  vii,  685. 

Alien,  W.  F.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Allen,  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Alliance  expedition,  vi,  828,  824. 

Alliance  electrical  machine,  iii,  275. 

Alloys,  determination  of,  iv,  502; 
new,  viii,  524. 

Alluard,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 

Almshouse,  Tewksbury,  viii,  517. 

Alps,  Tunnels  of  the,  vii,  11. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  map,  i,  845 ;  pow- 
ers of  Parliament,  ii,  849 ;  final 
regulation  of  government,  iv, 
488 ;  incident,  v,  208 ;  govern- 
ment of,  vii,  859;  language 
question,  viii,  897 ;  ix,  859. 

Alsina,  Adolifo,  sketch,  i,  21. 

Altitudes,  vi,  882. 

Aluminum,  wear  of,  ii,  500 ;  atom- 


ic wdght,  vi,  98 ;  production, 
vii,  581  ;  manu&cture,  viii, 
524. 

Alvensleben,  Gen.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Alxog,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Amalie,  ex-Queen,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Amat,  Thaddeus,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Amat  di  San  Filippo  e  Surso,  Car- 
dinal, sketch,  iii,  11. 

Amazon,  survey  of  the,  iii,  865, 589 ; 
explorations  near,  iii,  865. 

Amberly,  Viscount,  obit,  i,  627. 

AmbroB,  A.  W.,  sketch,  i,  21. 

America,  i,  22 ;  ii,  15 ;  iii,  12;  iv, 
28;  V,  15. 

American  Board,  x,  194. 

Amerman,  John,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  611. 

Ames,  Adelbert,  i,  561. 

Ames,  £.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  29. 

Ames,  J.,  Jr.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Ames,  Oliver,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Amidon,  experiments,  viii,  99. 

Aminof,  explorations  by,  iii,  859. 

Ammonia,  in  saliva,  vi,  100;  in 
potable  waters,  vii,  91. 

Amnesty,  bill  in  Congress,  1, 182- 
198;  to  Cubans,  ii,  700;  in 
France,  iv,  889 ;  v,284;  return 
of  exiles,  v,  285 ;  for  press  of- 
fenses, iii,  848,  844. 

Amr-el-Makasef,  revolt,  viii,  299. 

Amsterdam  fair,  viii,  824. 

Ampthill,  0.  B.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Amusements,  Presbyterian  Assem- 
bly on,  V,  680. 

Analytic  chemistry,  viii,  117. 

Anam,ix,  887;  x,  24;  massacre  of 
Christians  in,  80.  See  Ton- 
quin. 

Anderson,  A.  A.,  explorer,  iv,  404. 

Anderson,  Larz,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Anderson,  Louise,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Anderson,  B.  H.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Anderson ville  prison,  i,  184-192. 

Andes,  the,  explorations  in,vi,  880 ; 
new  pass  over,  viii,  128,  884. 

Andlaw,  F.  X.  von,  obit,  i,  627. 

Andorra,  ix,  845. 

Andral,  Gabriel,  sketch,  i,  22 ;  in- 
vestigations by,  viii,  60. 

Andrassy,  Count,  policy  of,  i,  887, 
888,  710,  760 ;  ii,  55,  57,  881 ; 
iii,  48,  44;  resignation  of,  iv, 
67 ;  and  Bismarck,  iv,  67. 

Andrassy,  Countess,  obit,  i,  628. 

Andrews,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

Angelin,  N.  P.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Angelis,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Anglican  Churches,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  Congress  of,  x,  28. 

Anglican  ritualistic  controversy ,vi, 
15;  viii,  6;  ix,  11. 

Angra  Pequena,  ix,  862. 

Aniline  salts,  new,  iv,  182. 

Animal  chemistry  ,vii,  94 ;  viii,  119. 

Animal  industry  bureau,  ix,  185. 


Animal  plants  and  plant  animals, 
iv,  86. 

Animils,  societies  for  prevention 
of  cruelty  to,  iv,  601. 

Annexations,  intervention  in  esses 
of,  vii,  626. 

Ansdell,  B.,  oUt,  x,  657. 

Anson,  A.  H.  A.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Ansted,  D.  T.,  obit,  v,  597. 

Anthon,  G.  C,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Anthony,  Allard,  ii,  575. 

Anthony,  II.  B.,  obit,  ix,  601. 

Anthony,  James,  obit,  i,  611. 

Anthony,  J.  G.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Anthropology,  vi,  19. 

Anti-fiarment,  an,  ii,  97. 

Anti-Mason  party,  tiie,  v,  697. 

Anti-Monopoly  League,  vi,  652. 

Antimony- mines  in  Mexico,  v,  18. 

Antinori  expedition,  iii,  862. 

Antiseptics,  vii,  95,  815 ;  viii,  116, 
747. 

Antonelli,  Caxdinal,  sketch,  i,  27. 

Antonelli,  explorations,  viii,  886. 

Antonncdii,  A  B.,  obit,  iv,  697. 

Antwerp,  harbor  improvement,  iv, 
845 ;  vii,  280 ;  exposition,  x,  91. 

Apfaltem,  Iwan,  obit,  i,  628. 

ApoUonicon,  x,  614. 

Appleton,  Geo.  S.,  sketch,  iii,  16. 

Appleton,  John  A.,  sketch,  vi,  20. 

Appleton,  T.  G.,  obit,  ix,  601. 

Apponyi,  B.,  Count,  obit,  i,  628. 

Apportionment  of  Bepresentativea, 
bill  in  Congress,  vi,  184 ;  vii, 
142;  in  New  Tork,  iv,  671. 
See  also  Bedistricting. 

Apuno,  F.,  obit,  v,  597. 

Aquilonda,  Lake,  v,  295. 

Aquinas,  Leo  XIII  on,  iv,  778. 

Ambi  Ahmed  Pasha  (Arabi  Bey), 
vi,  286 ;  vii,  241 ;  sketch  and 
portnut,  vii,  21. 

Arabic  Lexicon.    See  Lane,  i,  442. 

Araucania,  vii,  99. 

Arbitration,  obligation  of  mer- 
chants to  abide  by,  after  agree- 
ment, vi,  21 ;  of  United  States 
on  disputed  boundaries,  vi,  777, 
778 ;  of  claims  between  United 
States  and  Mexico,  viii,  469. 

Arbuthnot,  W.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Ardueology,  i,  28;  vi,  21 ;  ix,  14; 
X,  82. 

Archibald,  Sir  T.  D.,  oUt,  i,  688. 

Aroonati-Visoonti,  ol4t,  I,  628. 

Arctic  exploration,in  evei7>volunie, 
under  Geogn^hical  Progress; 
maps  of  Arctic  North  America, 
i,  825,  and  ix,  29 ;  islands  dis- 
covered, iii,  854 ;  vii,  881,  S84 ; 
drcumpolar  stations,  viii,  882, 
Greely  Expedition,  viii,  420; 
ix,  29 ;  fiuthest  north,  ix,  81. 

ArdmUlan,  Lord,  obit,  i,  628. 

Area  of  United  States,  vi,  850. 
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Arfkk  Mountains,  w,  408.  see  Congress  snd  Fnblic  Doo-  Atomic  Weights,  y,  86 ;  vi,  98 ;  yii, 

Aigentine  Bepublio,  in  every  vol-  uments.  89 ;  viii,  117 ;  ix,  12$. 

ume ;   maps,   i,  87 ;   vi,  86 ;  Arthur,  T.  S.,  obit,  x,  646.  Attomey-Oenenil  of  Indiana,  in- 

Amerioan  products  in,  viii,  14 ;  Ascherson,  explorations,  i,  881 .  vestigation  ss  to  fees  of,  iv ,  499. 

immigration  to,  ix,  88 ;  inter-  Ashantee,  wi^r  declared  by,  vi,  4.  Atwater,  L.  H.,  obit,  viii,  686. 

national  exhibition  in,  x,  41.  Ashcroft,  explorations,  v,  290.  Atwater,  W.  0.,  investigations  by, 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  sketch,  v,  28.  Ashtabula  dissster,  report,  ii,  617.  vi,  671. 

Arisona,  i,88 ;  viii,  16 ;  xi,  40;  x,  42.  Asia,  in  first  five  volumes ;  Con-  Aubin,  experiments  by,  viii,  120. 

Arkansas,  in  every  volume ;  pro-  tral,  explorations  in,  i,  828 ;  ii,  Auchietta,  residence  of,  in  Central 

nundation  of  the  name,  v,  24 ;  825 ;  iii,  869,  860 ;  iv,  899 ;  v,  Africa,  iv,  405. 

bonds  repudiated,  ix,  42.  289;  vii,  885;  new  route  to,  Audebert, -explorations,  viii,  887. 

Arlberg  Tannel,  viii,  810.  viii,  885  ;  routes  to  Centrsl,  Audenried,  J.  C,  obit,  v,  688. 

Armenia,   misgovemment  of,   v,  and  trade  with,  viii,  707.  Audiphone,  the,  iv,  54. 

887 ;  scheme  for  government,  AjAa  Minor,  reforms  proposed  for,  Auerbsch,  B.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Y,  689 ;  question  of,  vii,  808 ;  v,  689.  Auersperg,  Coant,  sketch,  i,  61, 59. 

viU,  778 ;  map,  iu,  789.  Aspmwall,  T.,  obit,  i,  612.  August,  Prince,  x,  657. 

Armenian  chnrohes,  the,  viii,  168 ;  Assab,  taken  by  Italy,  v,  9.  Aurelle  de  Paladines,  Gen.,  obit, 

ix,  280.  Assassinations,  political,  and  at-  ii*  692. 

Armies,  discipline  bill  in  Great  tempto  at,  in  Abyssinia,  v,  69 ;  Aurora  Borealis,  vii,  84 ;  viii,  28; 

Britain,  iv,  452 ;   reoiganiza-  in  Austria,  vii,  64  ;  in  Colom-  an  artificial,  viii,  888. 

tion  in  Denmark,  iv,  818 ;  new  bia,  iv,  149 ;  in  England,  vii,  Aurora  Ring,  the,  882. 

laws  in  France,  ii,  801 ;  v,  278 ;  869 ;  in  Germany,  iii,  881 ;  in  Austin,  new  Capitol  at,  vii,  794. 

strength  of,  hn  France,  iii,  848 ;  India,  iv,  494 ;  in  Ireland,  vii,  Australasia,  explorations  in,  i,  829. 

bUl  in  Germany,  v,  817 ;  new  868 ;  viii,  414  ;  in  Italy,  iii,  Australaman  Colonies,  movement 

law  in  Netherlands,  vi,  627 ;  458 ;  in  Japan,  iii,  462 ;  in  Peru,  to  consolidate,  viii,  80 ;  ix,  56 ; 

the  Persian,  vi,  788 ;  Spanish,  iii,  687 ;   in  Bussia,  iii,  744,  postal  union,  ibid. ;  defenses, 

vii,  760 ;  the  Swiss,  vi,  829.  745 ;  iv,  682-684,  776 ;  v,  662,  ibid.;  snnexation  schemes,  viii, 

Arminius,  statue  of.    See  Bandel,  668,  665 ;  vi,  12,  796,  799  ;  in  81 ;  silver  discoveries,  iz,  59 ; 

1,  61.  Spain,  iii,  774 ;  iv,  822 ;  v,  678 ;  Federal  CouncU,  x,  57. 

Armitage,  Sir  £.,  obit,  i,  628.  in  Turkey,  v,  690;  in  United  Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  evety 

Armstrong,  H.  B.,  obit,  ix,  601.  States,  iii,  601, 502.  volume. 

Armstrong  gun,  the,  vii,  581.  Assing,  L.,  obit,  v,  597.  Austrian  Electoral  System,  vii,  46. 

Army,  United  States,  reorganiza-  Assiniboia,  Territoiy  of,  viii,  81.  Austrian  influence,  Gladstone  on, 

tion,    iii,    80 ;    appropriation  Assos,  excavations  at,  ix,  25.  v,  884. 

bills,  iii,  186, 196-218, 802 ;  iv,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Besearoh-  Anstro-Hungarian    Monarchy,  in 

226,  284,  251-274;  veto,  265,  es,  recent,  vii,  262.  eveiy  volume;  Turkish  prov- 

272;  V,  167-172;  use  of,  as  a  Asteroids  discovered.  See  Planets,  inces  of,  ix,  64. 

/NMwroofiMto^tM,  iii,  80, 196-218;  Minor,    under    Astronomicsl  Aatophone,  x,  614. 

retirement  of  ofBcers,  vii,  149.  Phenomena,  in  eveiy  volume.  Autran,  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Amaud,  F.,  obit,  iii,  649.  Astringents,  strength  of,  i,  95.  Auzoux,  T.  L.  J.,  obit,  v,  598. 

Amdt,  H.,  obit,  i,  628.  Astronomical  cipher  code,  x,  55.  Avalanche  in  Switzeriand,  vi,  880. 

Amdts  von  Amesberg,  K.  L.,  obit.  Astronomical  Journals,  vii,  41.  Avery,  D.  D.,  oWt ,  Iv,  692. 

iii,  649.  Astronomical     Phenomena     and  Awdry,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Amim,  Count  Harry  von,  trial  of,  Progress,  in  eveiy  volume.  Ayer,  J.  C,  obit,  iii,  681. 

i,  848;  sketch,  vi,  86.  Astronomical  Prizes.    See  under  Ayoob  Khan,  v,  4;  vi,  2;  defeat 
Arnold,  Aaron,  obit,  i,  612.                     Astronomical   Phenomena,  in  and  flight,  vi,  4. 

Arnold,  I.  N.,  obit,  ix,  602.  every  volume.  Aylesford,  Earl  of,  obit,  x,  657. 

Arnold,  T.  J.,  obit,  ii,  592.  Asylum,  right  of,  in  Switserland,  Ayrton,  electric  railway,  viii,  678. 

Arrivabene,  Count,  obit,  vi,  690.  vi,  829 ;  in  Spfun,  vii,  751.  Aztec  Calendar,  the,  viii,  586. 

Arrom,  Cecilia  de.    See  Caballero,  Atchcen,  revolt  in,  i,  584 ;  ii.  541 ; 

i,  82.  iii,  597 ;  iv,  657  ;  v,  555 ;  vi,  Babcook,  G.  B.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Arsenic,  solvent  for,  i,  98 ;  tests  for,  625 ;  vii,  590.  Babinet,  invention  by,  v,  51. 

i,  100 ;  vi,  96 ;  in  the  body,  i,  Athabasca,  Territoiy  of,  viii,  81.  Bache,  H.  W.,  obit,  Ui,  682. 

101 ;  V,  92 ;  viii,  119 ;  separa-  Atheists,  admission  of,  to  Parlia-  Bacilli.    See  Micro-Organisms. 

tbn  from  antimony,  iii,  90 ;  ment,  v,  884.    See  also  Oaths.  Back,  Sir  G.,  sketch,  iii,  46. 

from  copper,  viii,  118 ;  as  col-  Athens,  map  of,  and  ports,  i,  867 ;  Bacon,  Geo.,  obit,  i,  612. 

oring-matter,  iv,  2, 4 ;  in  wall-  ancient,  i,  868 ;  excavations,  x.  Bacon,  Leonard,  sketch,  vi,  51. 

paper,  vi,  99 ;  poisoning  by,  y,  86.  Bacteria,  vi,  669 ;  relations  of,  with 

91 ;  vi,  751 ;  poisoning  from  Atkinson,  E.,  suggestion   of,  for  various  gases,  vi,  98.    See  also 

bismuth,  vii,  90.  cotton  exhibition,  vi,  860.  Germ  Theoiy,  and  Tuberculo- 

Artesian  wells,  ii,  280 ;  deepest  in  Atlanta,  exposition  at,  see  Expo-  sis,  vii,  798. 

the  world,  ii,  281 :  in  Georgia,  sition.  vi,   260 ;    to  be  Stote  Badger,  Georyre,  obit,  ii,  575. 

vii,  848 ;  patents,  viii,  446.  capital,  iii,  870.  Baer,  K.  £.  von,  sketch,  i,  60, 822. 

Arthur,  C.  A.,  sketch  and  portrait,  Atlas  Mts.,  the,  vi,  827.  Bagehot,  Walter,  obit,  ii,  592. 

viy  86;  inaugural  and  proclsr  Atomic  Theory,  vi,  40 ;  address  on  Bsgley,  G.  B.,  obit,  i,  618. 

mation,   vi,   847.     Messages,  the  growth  of,  vi,  91.  Bagiey,  Jas.,  obit,  i,  618. 
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Bagley,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  52. 

BagratioD  -  Mouchranaky,    Prince, 
obit,  i,  628. 

Bahadoor,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  ii,  692. 

Bahamas.    See  West  Indies. 

Bahtiares,  revolt  of,  vii,  681. 

Bailey,  G.  A,  obit,  i,  575. 

Bailey,  Theodoras,  sketch,  i,  59. 

Bain,  Alex.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Baird,  Matthew,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Baiter,  J.  6.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Baker,  Rev.  G.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Baker,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Baker  Pasha,  viii,  295-802. 

Baker,  N.  B.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Baker,  Thos.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Baker,  W.  M.,  obit,  viii,  586. 

Baking-powders,  alum  in,  iii,  85. 

Bakunin,  Afiohael,  sketch,  i,  60. 

Balard,  A.  J.,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Balch,  Thos.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Baldasseroni,  G.,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Baldwin,  Judge  C,  obit,  i,  612. 

Ball,  I.  W.,  obit,  v,  588. 

Ballantine,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  593. 

Ballay,  Dr.,  explorations   by,  ii, 
23S,  884;  iv,  401. 

Balloons,  navigable,  ix,  72. 

Ballot,  law  to  prescribe  form  for, 
iv,  17, 18. 

Ballon,  G.  C,  obit,  i,  612. 

Bulmain,  invention  by,  v,  93. 

Baltic  proviDoes,  i,  71. 

Baltimore  anniversary,  v,  494. 

Bamangwato,  description,  iv,  403. 

Bananas,  culture  of,  viii,  538. 

Bandol,  J.  £.  von,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Bandelier^s  investigations,  ix,  16. 

Bandon,  Earl  of,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Bangs,  G.  F.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Bangs,  F.  N.,  x,  645. 

Bankruptcy  bUl,  English,  viii,  410. 

Banks,  decision  on  national,  i,  506 ; 
laws  for,  in  Mass.,  1,  508 ;  vi, 
586 ;  of  Tenn.,  decision  on,  ii, 
711;  failure  of  the  City,  of 
Glasgow,  iv,  175;  savings,  in 
R.  I.,  iv,769;  fees  of  receivers 
in  Conn.,  v,  195 ;  sale  and  taxa- 
tion of  shares  of  national,  vl, 
52;  U.  S.,  vi,  126;  vii,  892; 
taxation  of,  in  Del.,  vi,  205 ;  in 
Argentine  Republic,  vii,  25, 26; 
of  States,  vii,  892;  of  Canada, 
viii,  84 ;  in  Colombia,  viii,  189 ; 
statistics  of  1888,  viii,  882; 
circulation  in  U.  S.,  ix,  216;, 
condition  of  national,  ix,  780 ; 
taxation,  x,  621. 

Baptbts,  in  every  volume. 

Baraguay  d^Hilliers,  sketch,  iii,  58. 

Barbadoes,  riots  in,  i,  866. 

Barbed-wire  fence,  vi,  266. 

Barbour,  J.  M.,  obit,  vi,  678. 

Barca,  F.,  obit,  viii,  597. 

Barcelona,  riots  in,  vii,  752. 


Bard,  S.,  obit,  Iii,  632. 
Bardoux,  Ag6nor,  sketch,  ii,  820. 
Bardsley,  Sir  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Barff,  Prof,  disooveiy  by,  vii,  816 ; 

Invention  by,  vu,  538. 
Barger,  Father,  obit,  ii,  575. 
Barili,  Antonio,  sketch,  i,  68. 
Barilochi  Pass,  Andes,  viii,  386. 
Barker,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  632. 
Barker,  Prof.,  observations  by,  iii, 

34. 
Barksdide,  H.,  obit,  vi,  678. 
Barlow,  S.  B.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barnard,  E.  £.,  disooveries  by,  vi, 

39;  vu,38. 
Barnard,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vii,  65. 
Barnes,  J.  K.,.obit,  viii,  586. 
Bami,  J.  R.,  obit,  iii,  649. 
Barometers,  water-,  v,  61. 
Barrett,  Rev.  M.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barrett,  Com.,  obit,  v,  588. 
Barri^re,  Thi^odore,  obit.,ii,  698. 
Barrot,  F.,  obit,  viii,  597. 
Barrow,  Sir  G.,  obit.^  i,  628. 
Barry,  £.  M.,  obit,  v,  598. 
Barry,  G.  R.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barry,  W.  F.,  sketch,  iv,  78. 
Barth,  Baron,  death  of,  ii,  880. 
Barth,  J.  B.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  593. 
Bortiett,  F.  W.,  invention  by,  i,  91. 
Bartlett,  J.  H.,  discovery,  v,  288. 
Bartlett,  W.  F.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Bartiey,  Mrs.  Judge,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barton,  Clara,  vii,  718. 
Bary,  E.  von,  death  of,  ii,  329. 
Base,  a  new,  iv,  134. 
Base-ball,  x,  77. 
Bashford,  C,  obit,  iii,  632. 
Basque  provinces,  i,  780. 
Bassamas,  tribe  of  the,  v,  29L 
Bastian,  on  germ  theory,  iii,  390. 
Bastide,  J.,  obit,  iv,  698. 
Ba.«ti]e,  celebration,  v,  285. 
Basutos,  the,  v,  80 ;  law  to  disarm, 

V,  81 ;  vi,  85 ;  revolt  of,  v,  81 ; 

vi,  86;   vii,  84;   histoiy  and 

separation  fW)m  Cape  Colony, 

viii,  89 ;  ix.  111 ;  x,  83. 
Baths   among  various  nations,  v, 

354 ;  bath-rooms,  v,  362. 
Bathurst,  Earl,  obit.,  iii,  649. 
Battenberg,  Prince,  vii,  73. 
Battle,  W.  H.,  sketch,  Iv,  74. 
Baudet,  Paul,  obit.,  ii,  593. 
Baudissin,  W.  H.  F.  E.,  obit,  iii, 

649. 
Baudot,  invention  by,  vi,  256. 
Bauer,  Caroline,  obit.,  ii,  593. 
Bauer,  Clara,  sketch,  i,  68, 
Baurostark,  A.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Baxendell,  discoveries,  v,  35,  86. 
Baxter,  S.,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Bayard,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  52. 
Bayard,  T.  F.,  sketch  and  portrait, 

X,  756. 
Bftyer,  Prof.,  discovery  by,  vi,  428. 


Bayer,  H.  J.  P.  von,  sketch,  i,  69. 
Bayley,  J.  R.,  sketch,  ii,  66. 
Beach,  E.  J.,  obit,  ii,  576. 
Beach,  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  Bart,  x, 

447 ;  sketch,  449. 
Beach,  W.  A.,  obit,  ix,  602. 
Beaoonsfield.    See  Disraeli. 
Beamer  and  Clarke,  ezperiments 

by,  iv,  132. 
Beard,  G.  M.,  obit,  viii,  586. 
Beaton,  Ruth,  obit.,  ii,  675. 
Beatrice  Gulf,  iii,  862. 
Bcaubien,  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  698. 
Beau  me,  J.,  obit,  x,  667. 
Beaumont's  fur-engine,  vi,  618 ;  per- 
forator, vii,  281 ;  viii,  81. 
Beaunis,  experiments  by,  viii,  636. 
Beauregard,  A  T.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
Beaver,  J.  A.,  sketch,  vii,  677. 
Bed,  musical,  x,  613. 
Beccari,  0.,  explorations  of,  i,  330 ; 

iv,  408. 
Bechamp,  investigations,  viii,  636. 
Bechterew,  experiments,  viii,  634. 
Bechuanaland,  war  in,  viii,  92 ;  x, 

85.    See  also  Cape  Colony. 
Beck,  J.  T.  von,  obit,  iii,  650. 
Becker,  H.,  obit,  x,  657. 
Becker,  K.  F.,  obit,  ii,  693. 
Bcckmann,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  660. 
Beckwith,  T.,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Becquerel,  A.  C,  sketch,  iii,  58, 

650. 
Bedford,  H.  M.,  obit,  v,  688. 
Beecher,  Cath.  E.,  sketch,  iii,  63. 
Beegerite,  vi,  98. 
Boekman,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  675. 
Beer,  tax  on,  vii,  65. 
Beet-Sugar,  i,  94;   new  product, 

iv,  75;  in  Del.,  iv,  811;  In 

Me.,  iv,  578 ;  in  Md.,  iv,  590. 
Behm,  £.,  obit,  ix,  614. 
Bohring  Strait,  current,  vi,  825. 
Belcher,  Sir  £.,  obit,  ii,  698. 
Belgian  Free  churches,  iii,  57. 
Belgium,  in  every  volume. 
Belknap,  W.  W.,  impeachment  of, 

i,  42,  203,  686. 
Bell,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ii,  694. 
Bell,  A  Graham,  inventions  and 

experiments  by,  i,  740 ;  vi,  239, 

257,  787. 
Bell,  G.  L.,  invention  by,  i,  58S. 
Bell,  T.,  obit,  v,  698. 
Belli,  invention  by,  iii,  546. 
Belly,  L.  A.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 
Beloochistan,  rebellion  in,  i,  73 ;  ii, 

69 ;  British  occupation  of  Quet> 

ta,  ii,  70. 
Belshaw,  J.,  invention,  viii,  466. 
Benedek,  L.  von,  obit,  vi,  690. 
Benedict,  E.  C,  sketch,  v,  56. 
Benedict,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  obit,  ii,  675. 
Benedict,  Sir  Julius,  x,  92. 
Benedict,  St,  anniversaiy,  v,  668. 
Bengal,  x,  496. 
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Benluun,  H.  W.,  obit.,  ix,  602. 

ficni  river,  exploration  of,  vl,  882. 

Benio,  Bear-Admiiu],  obit.,  i,  629. 

Benjamin,  J.  P.,  obit.,  ix,  602. 

fienker  and  Laane,  experimentti  bj, 
viii,  116. 

Benoet,  0.,  obit,  t,  688. 

Bennett,  J.  G.,  expedition,  vi,  822. 

Bennigaen,  retirement  of,  viii,  896. 

Bennington,  centennial,  ii,  767. 

Benaon,  £.  W.,  aketob,  portnut, 
vui,  67. 

Benaon,  8.  P.,  obit.,  1,  612. 

BonUnok,  H.  J.  W.,  obit.,  ill,  660. 

Benton,  J.  G.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 

Benue  river,  exploration  of,  v,  290. 

Benxoio  acid,  v,  89. 

Berardi,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  67. 

Berdell^,  J.  B.,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Berden,  H.,  invention,  ii,  626. 

Bercafordf  M«,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Beresford,  Lord,  in  Egypt,  and  por- 
trait, vU,  248. 

Berglnnd,  experiments,  viii,  118. 

Bergmann,  Carl,  obit.,  i,  618, 
629. 

Berlier,  invention  by,  vii,  741. 

Beriin,  Treaty  of,  iii,  292 ;  Glad- 
stone on,  iii,  402 ;  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Greece,  iii,  409;  in 
Hungary,  iii,  426;  in  Italy, 
iii,  468 ;  in  territory  ceded  to 
Montenegro,  iii,  686 ;  in  Rou- 
maniay  iii«  789;  territory  gained 
by  Busaia,  iii,  741 ;  disiaatisfac- 
taon  in  Bussia,  iii,  744 ;  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  iii,  796, 
796 ;  discussion  in  AustriA,  iv, 
62 ;  indistinctness  as  to  Mon- 
tenegro, iv,  648;  measures  to 
enforce,  v,  648,  687,  688 ;  aa  to 
Greek  bonndariee,  vi,  874 ;  re- 
lations of  Gennany  and  Bus- 
sia after,  vii,  868 ;  difficulty  in 
eanying  out,  viii,  660 ;  confer- 
ence, ix,  170. 

Bermudas.    See  West  Indies. 

Bernard  afBur,  the,  viii,  67,  694, 

Bernard,  Claude,  sketch,  iii,  67. 

Bemhaidt,  Sarah,  sketch,  v,  67. 

Bernstein,  A,  lamp  of,  viii,  808. 

Berrien,  J.  M.,  obit.,  viii,  686. 

Berry,  J.  H.,  aketch,  vii,  80. 

Berry,  B.  M.,  expedition,  vi,  828. 

Bert,  Paul,  appointment,  vii,  824 ; 
attack  on  the  church,  824,  826. 

Berthant,  Gen.,  obit.,  vi,  691. 

Berthelot,  experiments  by,  i,  92; 
iU,  98,  726. 

Bertin,  L.  A.,  obit,  ii,  694. 

Bertini,  U.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bertrand,  Felix,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Beryllium,  atomic  weight,  vii,  89. 

Besaaiubia,  retrocession  of,  to  Bns- 
na,  iii,  789, 741,  742 ;  viU,  697. 

Bessemer  steel  process,  ii,  408 ;  iii, 


128;  vii,  680 ;  in  U.  8.,  vii;  681 ; 
applied  to  copper,  viii,  622. 

Beta,  H.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  obit,  ii,  694. 

Betts,  W.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Bhotan,  insurrection,  x,  491,  499. 

Bible  Christians,  ii,  610. 

Bible,  the,  Japanese  tranitlation,  iii, 
468;  into  Oriental  languages, 
iii,  686 ;  heretical  views  on  in- 
spiration of,  iii,  698 ;  Broliman 
opinion  of,  iv,  91 ;  caae  of  Bob- 
crtdon  Smith,  vi,  760,  769 ;  of 
W.  L.  MacFarkne,  vi,  769; 
Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch, 
▼iii,  186 ;  revision  ol'  the  £ng- 
lish  version,  x,  92. 

Bibra,  Baron  £.  von,  obit.,  iii,  660. 

Bickersteth,  B.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Bicydea,  ix,  80. 

Biddleoomb,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ill,  660. 

Bidwell,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Bigelow,  E.  B.,  invention,  viii,  94. 

Bigelow,  G.  T.,  sketch,  iii,  68. 

Bigelow,  J.,  sketch,  iv,  78. 

Biggs,  Judge  A.,  sketch,  iii,  68. 

Bigler,  Wm.,  obit,  v,  689. 

Billings,  Josh,  x,  664. 

Bimetallic  system,  see  Currency,  ii, 
286;  vi,60,287;  Latin  Union, 
viU,  419  ;  X,  276. 

Bindi,  Archbishop,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bindseil,  U.  £.,  obit,  i,  C29. 

Bingham,  Samuel,  obit,  i,  618. 

Binghamton  Asylum,  v,  672. 

Binx  and  Schulz,  theory  of  aneni- 
cal  poisoning,  v,  91. 

Bird,  W.  A.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bird  organs,  x,  618. 

Birmingham,  observations,  iii,  88. 

Biahop,  Anna,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Bishop,  Victor,  obit,  i,  618. 

Bishopric  of  Grahamstown,  vii,  21. 

Bishoprics,  in  England,  iii,  408. 

Bishops,  colonial  jurisdiction  of,  ii, 
24 ;  consecration  of,  ii,  27 ;  lia- 
bility of  churoh  property  for 
debts  of,  vi,  798;  viii,  678; 
right  of  nominating,  viii,  696. 

Biamarok,  Prince,  contest  with  Lib- 
erals, i,  844;  resignation  of- 
fered by,  ii,  860 ;  v,  820 ;  and 
Socialists,  iii,  880 ;  negotiationa 
with  Papol  Nuncio,  iii,  882; 
end  of  alliance  with  libenla, 
iv,  486,  740 ;  and  the  German 
Parliament,  vi,  888 ;  defeata  of, 
vi,  844 ;  state  socialism  of,  viii,  * 
898 ;  influence,  viii,  897. 

Bitter,  K.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Bixby,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Biizardi,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  694. 

Bizzosero,  experiments,  viii,  688. 

Bjerknes,  experiments,  vi,  404. 

Bjdraaon,  B.,  in  politics,  vi,  827 ; 
on  the  King's  veto,  vii,  772. 


Black,  J.  8.,  sketch,  viii,  68. 

Black  Death,  the,  iv,  780. 

Black  Flags,  vui,  767. 

Black  Hills  miues,  u,  246 ;  ix,  240. 

Black-mailing,  act  against,  iii,  619. 

Blackwood,  J.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  sketches,  iv,  78,  and 
ix,  86 ;  portrait,  vi,  788 ;  offi- 
cial papers,  see  Peru,  Ciiili, 
etc,  and  Panama  Canal ;  ora- 
tion on  Garfield,  vii,  127. 

Blair,  B.,  obit,  v,  689. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  obit,  viii,  687. 

Blair,  Mn.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Blake,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
99 ;  vii,  89. 

Blake,  £.,  sketch,  ^iii,  69. 

Blakesley,  J.  W.,  obit,  x,  667. 

Blanc,  C,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Blanc,  Louis,  sketch,  767. 

Blanchord,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Blonchard,  W.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Blonqui,  A.,  sketch,  vi,  66. 

BUd  and  Miest^  experiments  by, 
viii,  624. 

Blasphemy,  trial  for,  viii,  418. 

Blatchford,  S.,  vii,  807. 

Bleaching,  agent  in,  viii,  116. 

Bledsoe,  i>r.  A.  T.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Bleulerand  Lehmonn,  experiments 
by,  vi,  400. 

Blind,  education.  See  Uowe,  i,  884. 

BUss,  P.  C,  obit,  X,  646. 

Blits,  Signer,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Blodgett,  F.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Blood,  pressure  of  the,  vi,  748; 
mechanism  of  arrest  of  hiem- 
onhoge,  viii,  60;  discoveries 
concerning,  viii,  682. 

Bloes,  Geo.,  M.  D.,  obit,  1,  618. 

Blue  Licks,  anniversary,  vii,  468. 

Blue  Nile,  the,  rovol*;  on,  viii,  299. 

Bluethner,  J.,  improvements  of  the 
piano  by,  i,  617. 

Blumcnbunr,  Mig.  L.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Blunt,  G.  W.,  obit,  iU,  682. 

Blunt,  J.  H.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Blunt's  study  of  Islam,  vi,  440. 

Bluntachli,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  66. 

Boardmao,  G.  S.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Boardman,  H.  A,  obit,  v,  689. 

Bochfontaine,  experiments  by,  viii, 
684. 

Bocholts,  Countess,  death,  v,  669. 

Bodisco,  W.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 

Boeresco,  B.,  obit,  viii«  697. 

Boers,  war  with  the,  vi,  87,  88; 
viU,  89,  92. 

Bogy,  L.  v.,  sketch,  ii,n. 

Bohemia,  conflict  of  nationalities 
in,  ▼,  46 ;  language,  ix,  67. 

B6hmor,  experiments  by,  viii,  112. 

Bohn,  H.  G.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Bohnstedt,  L.,  obit,  x,  667. 

Boiabaudran,  L.  de,  metal  disoov- 
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ered  by,  i,  624 ;  ezperiments 
'   by,  iii,  89 ;  vi,  41. 

Bokhara,  x,  98. 

Bolan  Pass,  the,  seoured  to  Great 
Britain,  i,  74  ;  oocupadon  of 
Quetta,  ii,70. 

Bolckow,  H.  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Bolivia,  in  every  volume  but  i; 
map,  ii,  78 ;  rebellion,  ii,  72 ; 
war  with  Chili,  Iv,  82;  vi, 
788. 

Boll,  Jacob,  obit.,  v,  589. 

Bollea,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bolton,  investigations  by,  v,  98. 

Bona,  Marquis,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Anthony,  obit.,  ii,  694. 

Bonaparte,  Constance,  obit,  I,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Eliz.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  86. 

Bonaparte,  Eugene  Jjouis,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  sketch,  iv, 
88 ;  excitement  concerning,  iv, 
127;  proposal  for  statue  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Iv,  89; 
V,  842. 

Bonaparte  fhmily,  the,  iv,  85. 

Bonaparte,  J.,  manifesto,  viii,  866. 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Bonapartists,  leader  of,  iv,  894. 

Bond,  B.  C,  obit,  v,  689. 

Bonds,  United  States  and  States, 
see  Indebtedness,  etc.,  vii, 
892;  State  legislation  on,  see 
Obligation  of  Contracts,  vii, 
648 ;  and  stocks,  variations  of, 
iii,  120;  municipal,  ii,  626, 
686 ;  iv,  545,  648,  720 ;  raU- 
road  subsidy,  v,  640 ;  the  levee, 
in  Arkansas,  iii,  28;  repudi- 
ated, iv,  669 ;  of  Colombia,  iii, 
104 ;  of  Peru,  iii,  687 ;  of  Chili, 
iv,  140, 141 ;  of  Argentine  Re- 
public, V,  21 ;  of  Braal,  v,  68; 
of  Mexico,  V,  671.  See  also 
under  titi  es  of  States  and  coun- 
tries for  bonded  indebtedness. 

Bonetty,  A.,  obit.,  iv,  774. 

Bonneohose,  Cardinal  de,  obit, 
vui,  697. 

Bonnefoy-Sibour,  A.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bonneville,  B.  L.  E.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bonomi,  Jos.,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Bontroux,  experiments  by,  vii,  92. 

Booth,  H.  O.,  excursion  of,  iv,  417. 

Booth,  Jas.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Booth,  J.  C,  experiments  by,  viii, 
622. 

Booth,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Booth,  Sir  B.  G.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Booth,  W.  C,  obit,  i,  618. 

Boracic  add,  antiseptic  properties 
of,  i,  96 ;  vu,  815. 

Bordeaux  clocks,  the,  iv,  844. 

Borel,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

Borelly,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44,  46 ; 
iv,  61 ;  vu,  21. 

Boxghese,  Prince,  travels,  vi,  826. 


Borgnis-Besbordes  Expedition,  vii, 
886. 

Borie,  A.  £.,  oUt,  v,  690. 

Boro-glyoeride,  viii,  96. 

Borneo,  vi,  829 ;  North  Borneo  Co., 
ibid. ;  discussed  in  Spain,  vi, 
819 ;  North,  vii,  68. 

Bosoo,  Baron  del,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Borrow,  Geo.,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Bosio,  A.  S.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Bosnia,  i,  766 ;  maps,  i,  751,  754 ; 
article  on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
267;  V,  46. 

Boss,  liCwis,  observations  by,  viii, 
24;  prize  to,  vii,  42. 

Boston,  anniversary  of,  v,  501; 
foreign  exlubition,  viii,  826. 

Bosworth,  Jos.,  sketch,  1,  76. 

Botany,  ix,  90. 

Bdttger,  invention,  viii,  641. 

BOttiger,  E.  V.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Boullon,  Probert  and  Soward,  elec- 
tric lamp  of,  viii,  808. 

Boult,  S.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Boundaries,  disputed,  between  Tui^ 
key  and  Greece,  v,  688;  vi, 
869 ;  war  threatened,  vi,  874 ; 
new  line,  vi,  877, 840 ;  vii,  871 ; 
Montenegro  and  Turkey,  v, 
542,  687,  688;  viii,  549;  Bou- 
mania  and  Bulgaria,  v,  660; 
Switzerland  and  Baden,  v,  677; 
of  Canadian  provinces,  v,  118 ; 
vii,  216;  United  States  and 
British  America,  i,  882 ;  Mexi- 
co and  Guatemala,  iii,  416 ;  iv, 
462;  vi,  879;  official  docu- 
ments, vi,  670;  settled,  vii, 
876;  Costa  Bica  and  Colom- 
bia, V,  118;  vi,  112;  Colom- 
bia, Brazil,  and  Bolivia,  ii,  74 ; 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  viii, 
189 ;  Bolivia  and  Chili,  iv,  29, 
82;  Chili  and  Argentine  Be- 
public,  u,  28;  iii,  12,  20,  22; 
iv,  187;  settled,  vi,  25;  Chili 
and  Peru,  viii,  121 ;  of  Guiana, 
viii,  66 ;  arbitration  of  United 
States,  vi,  777,  778;  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  v, 
195 ;  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, viii,  664;  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  iii,  286;  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  1,  602 ;  vii, 
507;  Georgia  and  Alabama,  ii, 
12 ;  of  Texas,  vii,  794. 

Bourbeau,  L.  0.,  obit.,  ii,  594. 

Bourget,  I.,  obit,  x,  657. 

Boutaric,  E.  P.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Boutell,  Bev.  C,  obit,  ii,  694. 

Bouton,  Nathaniel,  sketch,  iii,  59. 

Bove,  Lieut.,  expedition,  vi,  888. 

Bovy,  F.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bowditch,  experiments,  vi,  761. 

Bower,  invention  by,  vii,  688. 

Bowers,  G.  V.,  obit,  iii,  682. 


Bowler,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  obit,  618. 

Bowles,  Sir  Geo.,  sketch,  i,  75. 

Bowles,  Samuel,  sketch,  iii,  69. 

Bowman,  F.  C,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Bown,  Geo.,  invention  by,  iv,  184. 

Boyce,  Bev.  Jas.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Boyd,  Sir  fi.  H.,  sketch,  i,  76. 

Boyd,  Percy,  obit,  i,  629. 

Braamcamp,  A.  J.,  obit,  x,  667. 

Braohvogel,  A.  E.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Bradlaugh,  Chas.,  case  of,  in  Par- 
liament, V,  884;  vi,  865;  vii, 
865;  viii,  409. 

Bradshaw,  Dr.,  residenoe  of,  in 
Africa,  iv,  407. 

Brady,  Alex.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Brady,  Mrs.  B.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Bragdon,  C.  D.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  sketdh,  i,  75. 

Brahe,  Tycho,  statue  of,  i,  280. 

Brahmanism,  reform  of.  SeeBrah- 
mo  SonuQ. 

Brahmans,  oonspirades  of,  vi,  428. 

Brahmo  Somi^,  the,  sketch,  iv,  89 ; 
V,  889 ;  vi,  65. 

Brain,  chemistry  of  the,  i,  69 ;  lo- 
calization in  the  function  of^ 
vi,  748.  See  also  Cerebral  Lo- 
calization, viii,  98. 

Brake,  electric,  vi,  255. 

Brame,  J.  L.  J.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Brandt,  drill  invented  by,  vi,  820. 

Brsssais,  St.  Marc,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Braun,  Alex.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bravard,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Brayton,  G.  A.,  obit,  v,  690. 

Brazil,  in  every  volume :  immigra- 
tion to,  ix,  97 ;  slavery  and 
emancipation,  ix,  97 ;  x,  102. 

Brazilein,  crystalline,  vii,  88. 

Brazza,  S.  de,  explorations  by,  ii, 
888 ;  iv,  401 ;  vi,  828 ;  vii,  886 ; 
viii,  885. 

Bread,  alum  in,  iii,  86. 

Breadstuflb,  oonmieroe  in,  iv,  165. 

Breese,  S.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Brent,  H.  J.,  obit,  v,  690. 

Brestel,  B.,  olnt,  vi,  691. 

Brewer,  J.  S.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Brewster,  B.  H.,  portrait,  vii,  812. 

Bribery,  charges  of,  iv,  718;  law 
in  N.  J.,  V,  661 ;  trial  for,  v, 
621 ;  case  of  Sessions,  vi,  648. 

Bridges,  new,  i,  266, 257 ;  over  the 
Kentucky,  ii,  278;  over  the 
Ohio,  ii,  278;  V,  244;  in  Cali- 
fornia, ii,  278 ;  over  the  Tay,  ii, 
274;  X,  828;  disaster  at  the 
Tay,  V,  844 ;  report  on,  v,  244 ; 
over  the  Severn,  ii,  275;  iii,  288; 
iv,  840 ;  over  the  Erewash,  ii, 
276 ;  at  Buda-Pesth,  ii,  276 ; 
.  over  the  Douro,  ii,  276;  iii, 
288;  East  Biver,  iii,  280;  vi, 
246;  vii,  582;  viu, 811 ;  upper 
East  Biver,  vii,  282 ;  over  tiie 
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MuBourl,  lii,  282;  v,  242; 
over  the  Volga,  iv,  842;  in 
Amerioa,  iv,  842 ;  over  the 
NUe,  iv,  842 ;  Forth,  vii,  288  ; 
KiDxua  valley,  vii,  288 ;  Niag- 
ara Cantilever,  viii,  818 ;  Forth, 
viii,  815;  x,  828;  Garabit  via- 
duct, viii,  816 ;  renewal  of  Niag- 
ara, vi,  246 ;  Blaaw-Krants,  z, 
829;  railroad  in  U.  8.,  v,  242 ; 
nae  of  steel  for,  iv,  842. 

Brigandage  in  Italy,  i,  422 ;  in 
Theoaly  and  Epiros,  v,  690. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Brigy^B,  J.,  olnt.,  i,  618. 

Briggs,  0.  F.,  eketob,  i,  79. 

Bright,  John,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brignoli,  P.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 

Brinkerboff,  J.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Brinamade,  H.  N.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Brion,  G.,  obit,  U,  695. 

Brisbane,  W.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  688. 

Bristol,  dock  at,  iii,  287. 

Bristow,  £.,  obit,  i,  680. 

British  Columbia,  viii,  72 ;  z,  104. 

British  ministry,  change  of,  x,  446. 

British  poUttoB,  in  India,  v,  888. 

Broca,  Paul,  sketch,  v,  66. 

BrocUiaos,  H.,  obit,  ii,  696. 

Brodie,  Sir  B.  C,  obit,  v,  698. 

Broglie,  I>uc  de,  message  of,  il,  811 ; 
sketch  €a^  ii,  819. 

Bromfield's  iron  process,  vii,  629. 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  v,  94. 

Bromine,  disooveiy  of,  see  Balard, 
i,  61 ;  mannfaoture  of,  v,  89. 

Bromley,  V.  W.,  obit,  ii,  695. 

Brongniart,  A.  J.,  sketch,  i,  80. 

Bronzes  and  brasses,  new  methods, 
vi,  542. 

Brooks,  C.  T.,  obit.,  viii,  587. 

Brooks,  D.,  invention,  iv,  847. 

Brooks,  Elisha,  obit,  i,  618. 

Brooks,  E.  P.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Brooks,  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Brooks,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Brooks,  W.  B.,  observations  by, 
vii,  85 ;  discoveries,  viii,  24. 

Brooklyn  Theatre,  burned,  i,  606. 

Brophey,  Geo.,  obit,  v,  690. 

Brougham,  John,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brown,  B.  Grata,  obit,  x,  646. 

Brown,  D.  8.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Brown,  H.  A.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Brown,  H.  8.,  oknt,  i,  614. 

Brown,  John,  monument  to,  ii,  417. 

Brown,  John,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Brown,  Joe.  £.,  sketch,  v,  811. 

Brown,  J.  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Brown,  8.  G.,  obit,  x,  646. 

Brown,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Brown,  W.  F.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Browning,  O.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  78. 

Brownlow,  W.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

Brownson,  O.  A.,  sketch,  1,  81. 

Bnigsoh,  K,  researches  of,  vii,  261. 


Brtkhl,  M.,  obit,  U,  595. 

Brunet,  J.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

BrUxunghausen,  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Brunswick  succession,  ix,  859. 

Brush,  C.  F.,  electric  light,  vi,  258 ; 
experiments,  vii,  266 ;  storage- 
battery,  vii,  278. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
in,  64. 

Bucdeuch,  Duke  of,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Buchanan,  B.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Buohholtz,  Beinhold,  sketch,  i,  81. 

Buck,  Dr.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

Buckingham,  W.  A.,  statue  of, 
sketch,  ix,  281. 

Bnckland,  F.  T.,  obit,  v,  698. 

Buckminster,  W.  J.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Budbeig,  Baron,  oUt,  vi,  691. 

Budd,  Dr.  C.  A.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Budd,  C.  EL,  obit,  v,  690. 

Budde,  Dr.,  viii,  528. 

Buddhism,  in  Japan,  i,  428. 

Budget,  in  Germany,  viii,  894. 

Budington,  W.  L,  iv,  94. 

Budrtiki,  B.  0.  von,  obit,  i,  680. 

Buenos  Ayres,  flnanoial  crisis  in,  i, 
86 ;  project  for  a  port,  iii,  20. 

Bugbee,  8.  C,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Building  and  Loan  Co's,  viii,  86. 

Bulls,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

Bulgaria,  iii,  65;  map,  ii,  722;  in 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  iii,  256 ;  first 
Parliament,  iv,  95 ;  election  of 
prince,  iv,  97 ;  disturbances,  iv, 
98 ;  national  debt,  v,  67 ;  Con- 
stitution annulled,  vi,  78 ;  vii, 
78;  via,  74;  ix,  101;  x,  105; 
revolution  in,  107. 

Bnlgaiis,  D.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Bull  Dupis,  tribe  of,  vi,  880. 

Bull,  dephoephorization  process, 
viii,  521. 

BuU-Hghts,  motion  for  schools  for 
toreadors  in  Spain,  v,  671. 

Bullock,  B.  B.,  ex-Gov.  of  Ga., 
trials  of^  iii,  872. 

Buloi,  F.,  obit.,  U,  595. 

Bunsen,  Baroness,  obit,  i,  680. 

Buoys,  V,  461 ;  signal,  vUi,  721, 728. 

Buroh,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi,  76. 

Burdaoh,  E.,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Buigen,  T.  F.,  obit,  vi,  691. 

BOrgin,  invention  of,  vi,  258. 

Burial,  regulations  for,  in  Great 
Britain,  i,  860 ;  of  the  unbap- 
tized,  i,  28;  of  dissenters  in 
parish  churoh-yards,  ii,  17, 66 ; 
iii,  18 ;  v,  16, 17 ;  discussed  in 
Parliament,  v,  841. 

Burke,  T.  M.,  obit,  viii,  697. 

Burke,  T.  H.,  obit,  vii,  646.  See 
Pbosnix  Park  Murders. 

Burleigh,  C.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Burleigh,  J.  H.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Bnrlingame,  A.,  ambassodor  fh>m 
China,  ill,  810 ;  treaty,  vii,  887. 


Bunnoh,  iv,  98;  v,  68;  map,  Iv, 
99;  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
148;  British  in,  vii,  416;  x, 
112 ;  state  baige,  118 ;  conflict 
with  Great  Britain,  114. 

Bumaby,  G.,  sketch,  z,  115. 

Burnet^  Sir  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Burnett,  W.  B.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Bumham,  8.  W.,  discoveries  and 
experiments  by,  iii,  88 ;  v,  86 ; 
vu,  86 ;  viii,  26. 

Bumhem,  G.  W.,  obit,  x,  646. 

Bums,  Bev.  J.,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Bumside,  A.  £.,  sketch,  vi,  76. 

Bumside,  John,  sketch,  vi,  77. 

Bumside  Will  Case,  vii,  486. 

Burr,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Burrell,  Sir  Peroy,  sketch,  i,  82. 

Burril,  observations  by,  vi,  669. 

Burritt,  Elihu,  sketch,  iv,  102. 

Burroughs,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Burrows,  Sir  J.  C,  obit,  i,  680. 

Bursian,  C,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Burton,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Burton,  Capt,  theory  of,  iii,  861. 

Buschmann,  J.  K.  E.,  obit,  v, 
598. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  sketch,  i,  82. 

Buss,  F.  J.  von,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Butcher,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  82. 

Butier,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  obit,  i,  614. 

BuUer,  B.  I.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Butier,  T.  L.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Butier,  W.  0.,  sketch,  v,  70. 

Butt,  Isaac,  sketch,  iv,  108. 

Byron,  H.  J.,  obit,  ix,  615. 

Caballero,  Feman,  sketch,  i,  82; 
ii,595. 

Cables,  Atlantic,  viii,  888;  Inter- 
national Protection  of  Subma- 
rine, viii,  76. 

Cabrera,  Count,  aketcb,  i,  82. 

Cabul,  map,  iv,  18. 

Cadmium,  atomic  weight  of,  vi,  98. 

Casium,  isolation  of,  vii,  97. 

Caffte  War,  the,  ii,  86;  iii,  7,  81; 
iv,  128, 129. 

Caillaux,  Eugene,  ii,  819. 

Caillet  de  Poncy,  experiments  by, 
vi,  761. 

Cairns,  Earl,  obit,  x,  657. 

Caims,  Robert,  obit,  i,  614. 

CaloutU  exhibition,  ix,  407. 

Cslderon  Centenary,  vi,  819. 

Calderon,  G.,  vi,  788.  See  Pe- 
ru, Chili,  and  the  U.  8.,  vi, 
788. 

Caldwell,  C.  H.  B.,  obit,  Ii,  576. 

Calendar,  the  Gregorian,  vii,  871. 

Calhoun,  8.  H.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Califomia,  in  every  volume;  map 
of  Toeemite  Valley,  iii,  80. 

Calverley,  C.  8.,  obit.,  ix,  616. 

Cambier,  explorations,  iii,  86L 

Cambodia,  ix,  889. 
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Cameron,  plan  for  exploration,  ii, 

829. 
Cameron,  D.,  observationa,  yii,  89. 
Cameron,  J.  Donald,  sketdi,  i,  88. 
Cameroons,  ix,  864 ;  x,  119. 

Cammarota,  F.,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Camoena,  tercentenary  of,  ▼,  628. 

Campagna,  reclamation  of,  viii,  454. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  obit.,  v,  591. 

Campbell,  T.  C,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Campbauaen,  W.,  obit.,  x,  658. 

Cana  in  Galilee,  stone  fix)m,  x,  87. 

Canada.    See  Dominion. 

Canada,  Clem,  obit.,  v,  591. 

Canals,  interoooanie,  1, 117, 258 ;  iii, 
105;  iv,  840;  v,  200;  vi,  662; 
vii,  279 ;  viu,  581 ;  ix,  592 ;  see 
also  Interoceanic  Canal,  iv,  508, 
and  Panama  Canal,  vi,  714 ;  ob> 
ligations  of  U.  S.,  v,  879 ;  Suez, 
i,  244,  247,  855;  ii,  268,  270; 
iii,  268 ;  enlaiigement,  viii,  807 ; 
proposed,  to  the  Sahara,  i,  254 ; 
Chinese  Grand,  iii,  291 ;  Ob  to 
Tenesei,  iii,  858 ;  Krah,  vi,  244; 
projected  in  Germany,  Aostria, 
and  Holland,  vi,  244 ;  v,  249 ; 
the  North  Sea,  i,  258,  254, 588 ; 
Corinth,  vi,  248 ;  viii,  808 ;  pro- 
posed Zuyder  Zee,  i,  254 ;  in 
Switzerland,  iii,  291 ;  Black  Sea 
to  Caspian,  1,  253;  proposed 
Mississippi,  v,  879,  719;  vi, 
410 ;  vii,  881 ;  proposed  Flori- 
da, iv,  877 ;  vii,  812 ;  viu,  809 ; 
proposed  Cape  Cod,  v,  247; 
proposed  Hudson  and  East  riv- 
er, iii,  291 ;  v,  250 ;  from  L. 
Huron  to  L.  Ontario,  iv,  240 ; 
proposed  from  Baltimore  to  At- 
lantic Ocean,  iii,  289,  521 ;  iv, 
589 ;  Columbia,  ii,  627 ;  in  Can- 
ada, V,  219 ;  Welland,  vii,  215 ; 
Lachine,  iv,  821 ;  Chignecto, 
vi,  244;  Erie,  new  mode  for 
propelling  boats  on,  iv,  845; 
N.  T.  Assembly  on,  iii,  616 ; 
abolition  of  tolls,  vi,  651 ;  St. 
Petersburg  ship,  x,  716. 

Canaris,  C,  obit.,  ii,  595. 

Candahar,  battle  near,  v,  7 ;  evacu- 
ated by  the  British  and  taken 
by  Ayoob,  vi,  8 ;  map,  v,  7. 

Candk,  insurrection  in,  i,  2. 

Canned  provisions,  ix,  2, 106. 

Canning,  Sir  S.  See  Stratford  de 
BedoUffe. 

Canoes,  ix,  107;  Papuan  double, 
ix,  116 ;  Feejee,  117. 

Canovas,  retirement  of,  vi,  818. 

Canterbury,  J.  H.  T.  M.  8..  Vis- 
count, obit,  ii,  595 ;  archbishop 
of,  viii,  6,  57. 

Cantilever  bridge,  viii,  818. 

Canton  riots,  viii,  128. 

Capalti,  Cardinal,  obit,  U,  596. 


Cape  Colony,  and  South  Africa,  in 
every  volume  but  i ;  map,  iv, 
122 ;  diamond-fields,  Ix,  110. 
Capello,  B.,  explorations  by,  Iv, 

405 ;  V,  298. 
Caperton,  A.  T.,  sketch,  1,  88. 

Capital  punishment,  abolition  of,  i, 
420 ;  crime  beforo  and  after  in 
the  Netherlands,  vi,  627. 

Capponi,  Marquis,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Capron,  S.  M.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Carbolic  add,  test  for,  iii,  92 ;  poi- 
soning by,  viii,  752. 

Carbon,  water  on  alloys  containing, 
iii,  91 ;  in  iron,  vi,  97. 

Carbon  bisulphuret,  new  com- 
pounds, iii,  84. 

Carbon  disulphide,  v,  88. 

Carbon  sulphobromide,  vii,  88. 

Carbonic  add,  in  the  air,  viii,  120. 

Cardinals,  creation  of,  i,  708;  iv, 
778 ;  vu,  724. 

Oardozo,  L.  F.,  sentence  and  par- 
don of,  iv,  820. 

Cardozo,  T.  W.,  impeachment,  i, 
561. 

Carey,  mmxler  of,  viii,  416. 

Caroy,  H.  C,  obit,  iv,  129. 

Carl,  Prince,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Carl  Anton,  Prince,  obit.,  x,  658. 

Carlile,  J.  S.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Carlisle,  J.  G.,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  98. 

Carlisle,  J.  M.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  letter  on  the  East- 
em  question,  ii,  865;  sketch, 
vi,  89. 

Carlist  War,  dose  of  the,  i,  261, 
728 ;  party,  v,  678. 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  portndt,  x,451 ; 
sketch,  449. 

Cam6,  Count  de,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Camelly,  T.,  discovery  by,  vi,  405. 

Camot,  M.  S.,  v,  281. 

Caroline,  Queen,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Caroline,  Duchess,  obit,  i,  630. 

Caroline  Islands,  x,  188 ;  map,  139; 
741. 

Caron,  B.  E.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Carpender,  E.  W.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Carpenter,  Mary,  obit,  ii,  696. 

Carpenter,  M.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  91. 

Carpenter,  W.  B.,  sketch,  x,  144. 

Carpets,  viii,  94 ;  wools,  96. 

Carr^,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Carruthers,  B.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Carter,  B.,  on  eye-sight,  vi,  272. 

Carter,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Cary,  J.  C,  obit.,  ix,  604. 

Cashmere,  Mahan^ah  of,  obit,  x, 
658. 

Casamijor,  P.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
862;  viii,  12. 

Casamiociola  destroyed,  viii,  285. 

Casein,  invention  by,  vi,  256. 

Cash's  experiments,  vi,  750,  758. 


Cassagnac,  Paul  de,  trial  for  viola- 
tion oi  press  laws,  ii,  805. 
Casserly,  E.,  obit,  viii,  587. 
Castelnau,  A.,  obit,  ii,  596. 
Castella,  Gen.,  obit,  x,  658. 
Castellani,  A.,  obit,  viii,  598. 
Cast-iron,  sea-water  on,  vi,  97. 
Caswell,  A.,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  577. 
Catamaran,  ix,  115. 
Cataracts,  in  Africa,  ii,  881. 
Caterini,P.,  Cardinal,  obit,  vi,  692. 
Cathedral,  a  floating,  viii,  67. 
Cattle-plague,  vii,  486 ;  ix,  706. 
Cauchy,  E.,  obit,  ii,  596. 
Cauer,  Carl,  obit.,  x,  658. 
Cavagnai,  L.,  iv,  10, 11, 18,  491. 
Cave-dwellings,  Buddhist,  x,  88. 
Cavendish,  P.  C,  obit,  vii,  645. 

See  Phoenix  Park  Murden. 
Caventou,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  696. 
Cavour,  Count,  on  the  Boman  ques- 
tion, vii,  627. 
Cazot,  T.  J.  J.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 
Celibacy,  priestly, abolished  by  Old 

Catholics,  iii,  669. 
Celluloid,  iiif  459. 
Celluloee,  production  of,  i,  97. 
Cemeteries,  bill  in  Chili  to  seoolar- 

ize,  viii,  122.    See  Burials. 
Censorship  of  the  prea^,  ix,  708. 
Census  of  the  U.  S.,  v,  88 ;  vi,  848 ; 
with  maps,  showing  density  of 
population,  and  of  foreign  and 
colored  population,  vii,  815. 
Central  America,  i,  89 ;  v,  85 ;  hid- 
den tribes  in,  v,  298;  proposed 
union,  viii,  97. 
Ceramic  wares,  v,  91. 
Cereals,  U.  S.,  production,  vii,  85; 

commerce  in,  vii,  112. 
Cerebral  localization,  vii,  688 ;  viu, 

98. 
Cemagora,  viu,  549. 
Cesnola,  Count  di,  exploratiooB  of, 

i,  28,  81. 
Cetewayo,  King,  iv,  121 ;  restora. 
tion  of,  vii,  85 ;  portrait,  ibid. ; 
defeat,  viii,  91 ;  obit.,  ix,  615. 
C^zaune,  E.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Chaix  d'Est  Ange,  G.  L.  V.  A.  C, 

skotdi,  i,  89. 
Chadboume,  P.  A.,  sketch,  with 

portrait,  viii,  102. 
ChaUen,  J.,  obit,  iii,  684. 
Chalmers,  explorations,  v,  186. 
Cham  (A.  de  No^),  obit,  iv,  698. 
Chamberhun,  claim  as  Governor  of 

South  Carolina,  i,  725. 
Chamberlain,  Jos.,  sketch,  v,  86. 
Chamberlain,  J.  A.  D.,  observa- 
tions by,  vi,  401. 
Chamberlain,  J.  P.,  obit,  iii,  684. 
Chamberlain,  Sir  N.,  iii,  4. 
Chamberldn,  N.  B.,  obit,  iii,  6S4. 
Cbamond,  C,  invention,  i,  519. 
Champerioo,  growth  of,  viii,  487. 
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Chamben,  M.,  obit.,  ▼,  691. 

Chamben,  Wm.,  sketch,  viii,  108. 

Chamben,  W.  H.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 

Chambord,  Count  de,  speech  of,  ii, 
£05;  celebratioii,  iv,  8M; 
sketch,  with  portnut,  viii,  108. 

Chance,  experiments  by,  viii,  115. 

Chandler,  J.  S.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Chandler,  S.  C,  Jr.,  obserrationa 
by,  ia,  87,  88 ;  vii,  88. 

Chandler,  W.  E.,  portrait,  vii,  809. 

Chandler,  Z.,  sketch,  iv,  129. 

Changamier,  Qen.,  obit,  ii,  696. 

Channing,  W.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  604. 

Chanzy,  A.  E.  A.,  sketch,  with 
portrait,  viii,  107. 

Chapin,  E.  U.,  sketch,  v,  86. 

Chapin,  H.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 

Chareton,  J.  J.  Y.  de,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

Charities,  report  on,  in  Mass.,  ii, 
486 ;  in  N.  Y.,  iv,  672 ;  oigani- 
lation,  X,  146. 

Charles  I,  Prince  of  Boumania, 
aketch,  ii,  87. 

Charles  II,  of  Parma,  obit,  viii, 
698. 

Charles  of  Hesse,  obit,  ii,  696. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  statistios,  x,  787. 

Chamay,  D.,  explontiona  by,  v, 
298;  vii,  887. 

Chase,  observations  by,  iii,  89. 

Chasles,  M.,  obit,  v,  699. 

Chatterton,  S.  8.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Chav^e,  II.  J.,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Chef  kin,  C.  V.,  i,  822. 

Chelius,  M.  J.,  sketch,  i,  89. 

Chelmsford,  Baron,  obit,  ill,  662. 

Chemistry,  in  every  volume. 

Chemical  processes,  new,  vi,  94; 
viii,  11;  X,  162;  analysts  of 
foods,  viii,  84;  nomenclature 
and  philosophy,  viii,  110;  x, 
148 ;  new  substances,  x,  168. 

Chenery,  T.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Cheney,  Margaret  S.,  experiments 
by,  u,  502. 

Cheney,  Ward,  obit,  i,  614. 

Chenu,  J.  C,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Cheeney,  Col.  Chas.,  obit ,  i,  680. 

Chevalier,  M.,  sketch,  iv,  187. 

Chiloott,  0.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  109. 

Child,  Lydia  M.,  sketch,  v,  96. 

Childers,  H.  C.  E.,  sketch,  v,  97. 

Childers,  B.  C,  obit,  i,  680. 

ChUdren,  labor  of,  i,  510 ;  iii,  624 ; 
iv,  659;  vi,  575;  ix,  571. 

Chili,  in  every  volume ;  map,  iv,  189. 

Chilian  War,  the,  iv,  727 ;  v,  98, 
626;  vi,  784,  787,  788;  vii, 
681 ;  inquiry  as  to  U.  8.  action, 
vii,  698;  viii,  158;  terms  of 
traaty,  viii,  121 ;  peace,  viii, 
64 ;  Pres.  Arthur  on,  viii,  64 ; 
the  guano  contracts,  viii,  628 ; 
z,  164;  Amerlcsa  trade  com- 
mission, X,  164» 


Chimes,  mechanical,  x,  611. 
China,  in  every  volume;  map  of 
Cochin  -  China,  i,  109  ;  war 
with  France,  ix,  187 ;  peace,  x, 
178 ;  blockade  of  Formosa,  x, 
171, 172 ;  opium,  x,  174. 

China  Merchants'  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  vii,  101. 

Chinese,  the,  in  U.  S.,  in  Cal.,  i, 
84;  ii,  80;  iii,  71,74,76;  iv, 
107;  V,  71,  78,  78;  viii,  78; 
riot  aguDst,  in  Col.,  v,  120 ;  in 
Nev.,  iv,  667 ;  in  Oregon,  iii, 
676 ;  iv,  712 ;  embassy  of,  iii, 
810 ;  iuunigration  to  U.  8.,  vii, 
887;  ix,  195;  transit  across, 
vii,  891;  Frelinghuysen's  let- 
ter, vii,  192;  alleged  letter  of 
Garfield,  v,  576:  letter  of  O. 
F.  Sewwd,  i,  281 ;  citizenship 
question,  ix,  427 ;  outrsges  on, 
x,787. 

Chinese,  the,  troubles  with  Russia, 
Portugal,  and  8pain,  v,  101 ; 
threatened  war  with  Bussia, 
vi,  107;  anti-European  riots, 
viii,  128;  superstition  of,  vii, 
101 :  in  Bnudl,  vii,  70 ;  in  Cu- 
ba, iv,  822 ;  in  Australia,  ii, 
61 ;  V,  87. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.  C,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Ohisholm,  Judge,  murder  of,  by  a 
mob,  ii,  528. 

Chittenden,  B.  H.,  investigations 
by,  V,  92 ;  vi,  96 ;  vu, 90, 690; 
viii,  119,  685. 

Chlorates,  improvement  in  manu- 
fiieture  of,  vii,  95. 

Chlorine,  in  water,  i,  99. 

Cblorohydric  add,  i,  100. 

Chlorophyl,  vi,  110. 

Cholera,  in  Asia,  i,  44 ;  spread  by 
pilgrims,  iv,  494;  in  Egypt, 
viii,  298;  ix,  148.  8ee  also 
Epidemio  Diseases,  vii,  286; 
viii,  817.  8ee  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases, X,  796  ti  ttq. 

Choppin,  8.  P.,  sketdi,  v,  106. 

Christian  Connection,  i,  118;  ii, 
108;  iii,  101;  vii,  102. 

Christian  Union,  i,  118 ;  iU,  102. 

Christianity,  growth  of,  viii,  128. 

Christides,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Christie,  D.  M.,  obit,  ii,  677. 

Christie,  8.  T.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Christie,  W.  H.  M.,  observations 
by,  vii,  88 ;  viU,  26. 

Cbristiiia  Maria,  Queen,  iii,  102. 

Chromium  compounds,  iii,  86. 

Chunder  8en,  iv,  90,  91 ;  vi,  66. 

Church,  A.  E.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Church,  8.  E.,  death  of,  v,  569. 

Church  of  God,  iii,  60. 

Church  of  Jesus,  the  Mexican  P. 
E.,  iv,  611. 

Churches,  burials  sot,  see  Burial ; 


liability  of  property,  see  Biah* 
ops;    church   and    state,    ii, 
21,  22;   m,  14,  96;   vi,  15; 
vii,  18,  18:  heresy  trials,  i, 
672;  ii,    648;    iii,    698,   698, 
700;  V,  684;  vi,  767,  769;  P. 
£.  appellate  court  proposed, 
vi,  778;  patronage  question, 
vii,  19 ;  question  of  union,  i, 
22;  iii,  14;  vu,  587:  viu,658; 
of  fellowship,  i,  496;  vi,  521 ; 
viii,  654 ;  proposed  revision  of 
creeds,  iii,  188,  184;  v,  188; 
vi,  185 ;  viu,  657,  660;  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  viii,  671,   672; 
Anglican,  on  confession,  ill,  15; 
Beformed,  on  seciet  sodeties, 
viii,  682;  U.  P.,  on  instru- 
mental muaic,  vi,  766,   769, 
770;  viii,  656, 660;  on  dancing, 
i,  668;  iv,  784;  Lutheran,  on 
predestination,  vi,  521 ;  ritual- 
ism in  Anglican,  see  Bitual- 
ism ;  use  of  **  Bev."  by  dis- 
aenteiB,  see  Keet;  doctrinal 
qualifications   for   theological 
professorships,  vii,  122;  rela- 
tion of   Boman  Catholic  to 
European    governments,    see 
Papa^;   monastery  in  Scot- 
land, i,  706;  decrees  sgainst 
religious  orders,  v,  628,  658; 
insult  to  Catholics  in  France, 
vii,  824 ;  disturbances  in  Mar- 
seilles, iii,  849. 

Churchill,  Lord  Bandolph,  por- 
trut,  X,  458 ;  sketch,  449. 

Ciamioian,  experiments,  v,  95. 

Cibot,  F.  B.  M.  E.,  obit,  u,  597. 

Cinematics,  experiments  in,  i,  515. 

Cinchona-Bark,  cultivation  of,  viii, 
427 ;  in  Colombia,  vii,  105 ;  in 
Ecuador,  viii,  289. 

Cincinnati,  fountain  at,  see  Kr»> 
ling,  i,  442;  rioU  in,  ix,  680; 
election,  x,  204. 

Cipher  telegrams,  the,  see  Public 
Documents,  iii.  Investigation, 
etc. 

Circulation  of  snimals,  action  of  in- 
organic substances  on,  vi,  99 ; 
in  the  brain,  vii,  691 ;  contrao- 
tion  of  the  ventricle,  ibid. 

Circumnutation,  v,  107. 

Cissey,  E.  I*  C.  de,  obit,  vii,  645. 

Cisterns,  v,  867. 

Cities,  population,  i,  289 ;  ii,  260. 

Citric  add  on  minerals,  v,  98. 

Civil  service,  instruction  in  laa* 
guages  for,  ii,  868 ;  Pres.  Hayea 
on,  ii,  665;  v,  641. 

Civil-service  reform,  Pres.  Arthur 
on,  vi,  785;  viu,  164;  tnU  on, 
in  Congress,  viii,  165 ;  text  of, 
viii,  188 ;  provisions  of,  on  po- 
litical assesamenta,  vii,  695; 
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Bee  Befonn,  etc.,  Yiii,  688;  in 
N.  Y.,  vUl,  666. 

Civil-rightB  act,  vii,  459;  provisionB 
of,  Til,  696;  caseB,  vii,  102; 
opmions  on,  viii,  129. 

Clateflon,  experimeotB,  yiii,  112. 

Claflm,  H.  B.,  obit,  x,  646. 

Clanrioarde,  Harriet,  Marchioneas 
of,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Clarionet-Player,  z,  616. 

Clark,  Sarah,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Clark,  T.,  obit.,  i,  681. 

Clark,  ootton-cleaner  of,  vi,  266. 

Clarke,  C.  Cowden,  obit.,  ii,  697. 

Clarke,  £.  H.,  obit,  u,  677. 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  inveetigationa  by, 
vi,42;  vii,  89. 

Clarke,  W.  T.,  obit,  viii,  687. 

Clarkaon,  B.  H.,  obit,  ix,  604. 

Clauaen,  H.  N.,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Clay,  C.  C,  sketob,  Til,  102. 

Clay  and  Bandolph  oaae,  vii,  198. 

Claypole,  observationB  by,  y,  86. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  vii,  818; 
viii,  278.  See  Panama  Canal, 
vi,714. 

Clements,  invention,  iv,  688. 

Clemmer,  Mary,  obit,  ix,  604. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  iii,  888;  vi,  669. 

Clerical  laws  in  Proasia,  v,  689. 

Cl^singer,  J.  B.  A.,  obit,  viii,  698. 

C16ve,  disooveiy  by,  iv,  187;  ex- 
periments, viii,  117. 

Cleveland,  £.  H.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  sketch  and  poi^ 
trait,  vii,  611 ;  ix,  146 ;  steel 
portrait,  ix,  Aront;  letters  of 
acceptance,  vii,  610;  ix,  148; 
letter  on  the  silver  question,  x, 
766. 

Cleveland,  J.  F.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Clifford,  Sir  A.,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Clifford,  J.  fl.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Clifford,  N.,  sketch,  vi.  111. 

Clinch,  C.  P.,  obit,  v,  691. 

CUnchant,  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  692. 

Clinton,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  118. 

Clinton,  A.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cloez,  Prof.,  experiments,  iii,  91. 

CloBson,  M.,  process  for  obtaining 
magnesia,  vi,  94. 

Clothing  materials,  improved  prep- 
aration of,  V,  89. 

Cldtnre,  the,  vU,  208,  864;  Glad- 
stone's resolutions^  vii,  206 ;  in 
France,  vii,  208. 

Clouds,  genesis  of,  see  Fogs  and 
Clouds,  V,  276. 

Clou^,  Vice-Admiial,  v,  281. 

Clubs,  ix,  160. 

Coal,  ii,  108;  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of,  i,  98:  in  China,  iii, 
101 ;  monopoly,  iii,  619 ;  com- 
merce in,  iv,  178 ;  mining  with 
caustic  Ume,  vii,  104 ;  tdtumi- 
nous,  in  U.  S.,  vii,  108. 


Coal-gas,  liquiy  to  books  by,  v,  87. 

Coan,  Titus,  obit,  viii,  588. 

Coango  river,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Coann  river,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Cobalt,  magnetic,  i,  260. 

Cobb,  Carios,  olnt,  ii,  677. 

Cobb,  S.  A.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cobbett,  J.  M.,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Cobden,  Mrs.,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Cocaine,  hydiNOchlorate  of,  ix,  271. 

Coohery,  L.  A. ,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Cookbujn,  Lord,  v,  112. 

Cockshott  and  Jowett,  alloy  pro- 
duced by,  viii,  626. 

Cocoa  in  Ecuador,  viii,  289. 

Cocoa-matting,  viii,  97. 

Codeine,  experiments  with,  vii,  87. 

Coercion  bills,  Gladstone's,  vii,  204. 

Coffee,  increasing  demand,  i,  80; 
adulteration,  i,  96;  duty  on, 
in  Austria,  iii,  42;  culture  in 
Brazil,  iii,  62 ;  parasite  of,  ill, 
62 ;  rise  in,  viii,  71. 

Coffin,  Levi,  obit,  ii,  677. 

Coggia,  discoveries  by,  ii,  46 ;  iii, 
86;  iv,  61;  v,  84. 

Gohiage,  ix,  216, 782.  See  also  fi- 
nances of  U.  S.,  X,  246. 

Cdt,  ThoB.  W.,  obit,  x,  647. 

Coke,  treatment  of,  viii,  872. 

Colbum,  J.  £.,-obit.,  iii,  684. 

Cold,  artificial,  ▼,  88 ;  as  a  chemical 
agent,  v,  98. 

Coleman,  L.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Colenso,  J.  W.,  sketch,  viii,  186. 

Coleridge,  Sir  J.  T.,  sketch,  1, 114. 

Colet,  Louise  B.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  obit,  x,  176. 

Colladon,  drill  of,  vi,  820. 

College-discipline,  iv,  842. 

Colle^ate  Bef.  Ch.  in  New  Jersey, 
260th  anniversary  of,  iii,  720. 

Colley,  Sir  G.  P.,  sketch,  v,  80. 

Corner,  J.  P.,  obit,  viii,  698. 

ColUns,  £.  K.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Collins,  Mortimer,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Collins,  T.  W.,  sketch,  iv,  147. 

Collirions,  marine,  viii,  186. 

Colombia,  in  every  volume ;  map, 
id,  106. 

Colonial  extension,  movement  for, 
of  European  nations,  viii,  81. 

Colonies,  British,  viii,  406 ;  Portu- 
guese, viii,  660;  French  and 
English  government  of,  U,  14. 

Colorado,  in  every  volume. 

Color-blindness,  report  on,  iii,  626. 

Color-hearing.    See  Hearing. 

Coloring  principle,  a  new,  vi,  97. 

Colors,  for  doth,  v,  90. 

Colquitt,  A.  H.,  Gk>v.  of  Georgia, 
charges  against,  iii,  867-^69. 

Colt,  John,  obit,  ii,  677. 

Colton,  J.  S.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Columbia  river,  improvements  of, 
▼,  614;  X,  676. 


Columbus,  canonixation  of,  solicit- 
ed, vi,  792. 

Combs,  L.,  obit ,  vi,  680. 

Comets,  in  eveiy  volume,  under 
Astronomical;  origin  oi,  iii, 
86;  annonnoemflnta  of  discov- 
ery, vii,  89 ;  spectroeoopic  ex- 
amination, vii,  88 ;  periodicity, 
viii,  26 ;  table  of  the  periodic 
ones,  X,  62.  See  Electricity,  i, 
848. 

Commerce,  Intemational,  ii,  109; 
'  iv,  161 ;  traatiea,  vii,  864, 488, 
441;  viii,  649. 

Commerce  of  the  United  Statea,  in 
first  five  volumes  and  vol.  iz, 
160 ;  and  finance  in  1882,  vii, 
110 ;  bill  on  intenUts,  vi,  172 ; 
ix,160;  X,  181,  206. 

Committees,  grand,  in  Parliament, 
viii,  409. 

Common,  A.,  discoveries  by,  v,  86 ; 
vii,  87. 

Commune,  amnesty  to,  i,  816. 

Communion,  deprival  of.  See  An« 
glican  Churches,  i,  24. 

Communism  in  Bubsia.  See  Ba- 
kunin,  i,  60. 

Compressed  air,  as  a  motor,  i,  478, 
616;  izguries  ftom,  vi,  768; 
drills,  vi,  820. 

Comstock,  S.  M.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Condor's  explorations,  i,  827. 

Condon,  S.,  obit,  vi,  680. 

Confederation,  a  South-African, 
project  for,  i,  8. 

Conference,  International  Mon^ 
tary.  See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Confederate  monument,  iii,  872. 

Confederate  States,  preservation  of 
the  archives  of,  iii,  671;  de- 
cision on  bank-notes,  iii,  784. 

Confederate  soldiers,  amnesty  bill, 
i,  182 ;  artificial  limbs  provid- 
ed for,  V,  808 ;  daim  of  Mrs. 
Page,  vi,  146. 

Congo  Free  State,  x,  189. 

Congo  river,  Stanley's  voyage,  ii, 
882;  hiamap, 888;  oourseand 
tributaries,  iii,  868;  iv,  408; 
exploratiooa,  vii,  886;  viii^ 
886 ;  claims  of  Portugal,  viii, 
661 ;  Intemational  Association 
of  (and  map),  ix,  166. 

Congregationalists,  in  eyery  vol- 
ume; fiftieth  anniveraaiy  of 
union,  vi,  186. 

Congress,  United  Statea,  in  every 
volume;  disciplinary  power, 
vii,  194;  criminal  jurisdiction 
of,  VU,  196 ;  pairing  off  in,  vii, 
199. 

Conkling,  Boscoe,  sketch,  iv,  296 ; 
resignation,  vi,  644. 

Connecticut,  in  every  volume. 

Connolly,  Michael,  obit,  i,  614. 
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Connolly,  B.  B.,  Bketch,  v,  198.  Conjrngham,  Jane,  Htrohioness  of,  Cotton-worm,  tee  Cotton,  ti,  900. 

Conrad,  C.  M.,  obit,  iii,  035.  obit.,  i,  681.  Conlson,  Dr.  Wm.,obit.,  ii,  698. 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  677.  Conyngham,  T.  N.,  Marquia  of,  Coulthurat,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  698. 

Conroy,  Q.,  obit,  iii,  652.  aketoh,  i,  218.  Coumoundoaioa,rerignationof,Tii, 

Conadenoe,  H.,  obit,  viii,  598.  Cooke,  H.  D.,  obit,  ▼!,  680.  870. 

Conaenratism,  proposed  triple  alii-  Cooke,  J.  P.,  experiments  by,  y,  87.  Coupon  cases,  z,  268. 

anoe  in  the  interest  of,  y,  47.  Coolies,  exportation  of,  to  Cuba,  ▼,  Coarbet,  Admiral,  obit.,  x,  659. 

Consolati,  Count,  obit,  i,  681.  108 ;  to  Peru,  x,  688.  Courbet,  G.,  sketch,  iii,  280. 

Conspiracies  in  India,  vi,  428.  Coomba,  N.,  obit,  iii,  686.  Conrtenay's  fbg^aignal,  ▼,  449. 

Constans,  J.  A.  E.,  ▼,  281.  Cooper  Institute,  i,  212.  Courts,  three  rival,  in  8pdn,  1, 781. 

Conatantinople,   Bussian   oocupa-  Cooper,  Peter,  nomination  of,  i,  Courts,     D.   8.   and    State,    aee 

tion,  and  British  fleet  sent  to,  781 ;  sketches,  1, 212 ;  viii,  256,  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  vii,  179 ; 

iu,  798 ;  riot  in,  ui,  795.  with  portrait  crowded,  v,  649 ;  in  Conn.,  iU, 

Constitutions,  national,  proposed  Copenhagen,  proposed  fortifloatioii  215 ;  v,  196  ;  cost  in  N.  C,  v, 

revision  of  French,  viii,  258;  of,  viii,  275.  684;  bill  on  Jurisdiction  of  dr- 

new,  in  Guatemala,  iv,  464;  Copper,  method  for  welding,  i,  528 ;  cult,  and  to  regulate  removal 

proposed  change   in   Nether-  determination  of,  ii,  92 ;  from  of  causes,  v,  187-150.         ' 

lands,    viii,    557 ;     proposed  pyrites,  ii,  500 ;  hardening,  ii.  Cow-boys,  the,  vi,  782. 

amendments  to  United  States,  600 ;  preparation,  vii,  582 ;  re-  Cowley,  Earl^  obit,  ix,  615. 

i,  188, 188, 172,  180 ;  vii,  462 ;  moval  of  arsenic,  etc,  viii,  118 ;  Cox,  £.  T.,  disooveiy  of  mines  by, 

18th  and  14th,  viu,  180 ;  ix,  extraction,  viii,  521.  v,  18. 

226.  Coptic  Church,  ix,  279.  Cox,  £.  W.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Constitutions,  State,  new,  in  Call-  Copyright,  commission  on,  iii,  228 ;  Cox,  S.  H.,  obit,  v,  591. 

fomia,  iv,  108;  elTects  of,  v,  laws  of,  and  discussion  on,  ill,  Cox,  Hannah,  obit,  i,  614. 

77;  new,  in  Louisiana,  v,  478;  228-227 ;   treaty,  France  and  Cox,  Hannah,  obit,  vi,  680. 

convention  to  ftame,  in  Dako-  Germany,  viii,  897.  Coxe,  Sir  J.,  obit,  ill,  662. 

ta,  viii,  266 ;  amended,  Arkan-  Corder,  H.,  observations  by,  iii,  86 ;  Conens,  W.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

sas,  iv,  25 ;  viii,  18 ;  Connect!-  vii,  89.  Craig,  Sir  W.  G.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

cut,  vi,  196 ;   ix,  282 ;  Del»-  Corea,  i,  425 ;  v,  418 ;  vii,  175 ;  viii,  Crane,  Bev.  J  ,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

ware,  viii,  272 ;   Georgia,  ii,  257 ;    insurrection,   vii,   176 ;  Cranbrook,  Viscount,  portrait,  z, 

888;  Indiana,  ii,  895;  iv,  496;  American  treaty,  ibid. ;  viii,  441. 

v,893;vi, 425;  viii, 444;  Iowa,  259,   260,  465  ;    ix,  288  ;   x,  Cranston,  H.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

V,  896 ;  vi,  489 ;  vii,  428 ;  viii,  268.  Crape-stone,  ix,  285. 

445 ;  Kentucky,  vi,  468 ;  ix,  Corinth  canal,  viii,  808 ;  ix,  812.  Craven,  A.  W.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

428 ;  Maine,  ix,  468 ;   BCassa-  Coming,  H.  K.,  olnt ,  iU,  685.  Crawford,  David,  obit,  i,  614. 

ohusette,  vi,  585 ;  Michigan,  ii,  Cornwall,  investigations,  v,  95.  Crawford,  Earl  of,  obit,  v,  699. 

614;  vi,  574;  viii,  640;  Min-  Corona,  observations  of  the,  iu,  84;  Creasy,  Sir  E.  S.,obit,  iii,  662. 

nesote,  ii,  525 ;  vi,  596 ;  viii,  photographing,  x,  47.  Creedmoor,     international     rifle- 

642;  Ifisaouri,  ii,  629;  viii.  Coroners,  office  abolished  in  Mass.,  match  at,  ii,  284. 

646;   Nevada,  viii,    557;   ix,  ii,  488.  Creeda.    See  Churches. 

668 ;    New   Hampshire,    viii,  Coronini,  Count,  sketeh,  iv,  801.  Cremation,  i,  216 ;  iv,442. 

661 ;  New  Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  v.  Corporations,  liability,  iv,  21,  720.  '  Cremer,  CamiUe,  aketch,  i,  218. 

662 ;  New  York,  Ii,  568 ;  North  Corps  L^latif,  under  Loda  No-  Cremieux,  L  A,  sketeh,  v,  200. 

Carolina,  v,   586 ;   Ohio,    iv,  poleon,  vii,  208.  Crete,  insurrection  in,  iii,  411 ;  aiti- 

708;  Oregon,  v,  611;   South  Coit,  F.  de,  obit,  iii,  652.  de  on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 

Carolina,  ii,  697 ;  Texas,  vi.  Corundum,  production  of,  ii,  98.  257 ;  union  with  Greece,  iii, 

886 ;  West  Viini^nia,  iv,  846 ;  Corwin,  the  cruise  of,  v,  801 ;  vi,  798 ;  troubles  in,  iv,  884. 

Wisconsin,  vi,  876.  828,  824.  Cresson,  Dr.  J.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Consuls,  jurisdiction  of,  vi,  778.  Corwine,  A.  B.,  obit,  v,  691.  Crevaux,  T^.^  explorations  by,  ii. 

Contempt  of  legislative  authority,  Cosmic  Dust,  viii,  526.  880 ;  iii,  865. 

X,  261.  Costa,  Sir  M.,  obit,  ix,  615.  Crime,  punishment  of,  in  North 

Contracts,  damages  for  prospective  Coste  Bica,  in  every  volume ;  map,  Carolina,  i,  611. 

profits  on,  iv,  676.  ii,  228.  Criminal  Code  BQl,  Britiah,  viii, 

Convallaria  Mualis,  viii,  266.  Cottenot,  disooveiy  by,  iii,  86.  411. 

Convict-labor,  iv,  819;  v,  874;  in  Cotterill,  discovery,  iii,  668.  Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the  United 

Ala.,  V,  11 ;  vi,  7 ;  vU,  4 ;  in  Cottey  law,  the,  iv,  644.  Statea,  vii,  179;   of  coDsnla, 

Cal.,  V,  76 ;  in  Conn.,  v,  196  ;  Cotten,  i,  218 ;  ii,  229 ;  iii,  229 ;  vi,  case  of  O'Neill,  vU,  442. 

in  Fla.,  v,  272 ;  in  Ga.,  vi,  884 ;  200 ;  vii,  178 ;  production  and  Crinoline,  ix,  888. 

vii,  840 ;  in  Ky.,  vi,  470 ;  in  value  of,  iv,  688 ;  seed-cotton,  Crittenden,  G.  B.,  oWt,  v,  691. 

Mass.,  V,  495 ;   in  N.  J.,  v,  iv,  688  ;  manufacture,  ii,  120;  Crivosda,  insurrection  in,  vii,  56; 

668;  vi,  686;  in  N.  Y.,  viii,  iv,  148,  820;  v,  180 ;  vii,  602 ;  viii,  648. 

666;  ix,582;  in  N.  C,  v,588;  commerce,  iv,  171 ;  weighing  Croatia,  dissatisfliction  in,  v,  870; 

in  8.  C,  vi,  818 ;  vU,  745 ;  in  by  siring,  iii,  229 ;  Atiante  ex-  viii,  48 ;  ix,  70. 

Texas,  v,  685 ;  in  W.  Va.,  iv,  position,  vi,  260 ;  stetistics,  vii,  Crocker,  W.  M.,  description  of  the 

845.  118;  factoriea  in  South  Caio-  Milanows  by,  vi,  880. 

Conway,  Hugh.  See  Fargus,  F.  J.  Una,  viii,  785.  Croftera,  Scottish,  x,  527. 
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CroU,  Jas.,  on  neboliB.  iii,  88 ;  cal- 
ouUtioiis  by,  vi,  849. 

Cronin,  £.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  68&. 

CiDokes,  observatlonB,  viii,  526. 

Crope,  vi,  851 ;  viii,  885 ;  ix,  827. 

Crosby,  Dr.  A.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Crosby,  J.  P.,  obit.,  S,  614. 

Crosmad,  Q.  H.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Cross,  Geo.  0.,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Cross,  Sir  Bichard  Asheton,  por- 
trait and  sketch,  z,  449. 

Croton  aqueduct,  iz,  814. 

Crow-Bar  Case,  the,  viii,  101. 

Cruikshank,  G.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Cmls,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  vii,  87. 

Cruto,  elec^o  lamp  of,  viii,  808. 

Crystals,  quartz,  artificially  pro- 
duced, iv,  417. 

Cuba,  vitt,  261 ;  demand  for  U.  8. 
products,  vi,  817;  war  In,  i, 
729,  782 ;  ii,  700 ;  ui,  774 ;  iv, 
468,  822;  v,  672;  results  of, 
viii,  262;  ix,  286;  x,  278. 

Cubango  river,  source  o^  iv,  405. 

Cuckoo  Clock,  z,  618. 

Cullen,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  280. 

CuUom,  8.  M.,  sketch,  i,  895. 

Cummins,  G.  D.,  sketch,  i,  218. 

Cunningham,  H.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Cura^oa.    See  West  Indies. 

Currency,  U.  S.,  ii,  235;  v,  646; 
vi,  127 ;  discussed  in  Congress, 
iii,  188,  175;  bill  to  redeem 
fhiotional,  i,  202.  See  also  Fi- 
nances of  the  U.  S.  in  each  vol- 
ume, and  Indebtedness,  etc, 
vii,  892;  bimetallic,  z,  275. 

Currency,  paper  of  Turkey,  iv,  882 ; 
law  in  Canada,  v,  211 ;  of  Aiig. 
Bep.,  vi,  29 ;  of  Japan,  vi,  455. 

Curry,  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Curtains,  iz,  247. 

Curtis,  N.  M.,  indicted,  vii,  694. 

Curtis,  W.  £.,  sketch,  v,  201. 

Curtius,  G.,  obit,  z,  659. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  sketch,  iv,  808. 

Cushman,  Charlotte,  sketch,  1,  218. 

Cust,  Sir  E.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

Custer,  Gen.  G.  A,  sketch,  i,  219 ; 
death  of,  i,  22,  48. 

Cuthbort,  J.  A.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Cutting,  Jonas,  obit,  i,  615. 

Cuyler,  Theodore,  obit,  i,  615. 

Cyclone  in  India,  i,  405 ;  in  Minn., 
viU,  548. 

Cyprus,  ui,  231, 401 ;  vi,  202 ;  arti- 
cles on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
259;  finances,  v,  886;  Ces- 
nola's  ezplorations,  i,  81. 

Cyril  II,  Patriarch  of  Jeruaalem,  i, 
878;  obit,  ii,  598. 

Ciar,  the,  attempts  on  the  life  of, 
iv,  776,778;  v,  662,  665.  See 
Alezander. 

Czechs,  the,  v,  44,  45 ;  vi,  49,  50 ; 
viii,  45. 


Ciermak,  J.,  obit,  iii,  668. 

Daboll,  C.  L.,  fog-signal  of,  v,447. 

Daft,  Olivia,  obit,  v,  592. 

Daggett,  O.  K.,  obit,  v,  598. 

Dahomey,  war  with,  i,  8. 

Dahlen,  Gen.  von,  vii,  58. 

Dakin,  T.  S.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Dakota,  i,  219;  ii,  245;  vi,  202; 
viii,  265;  new  capital,  266; 
Constitution,  267 ;  iz,  240 ;  z, 
282. 

D'Albertis,  ezplorations  by,  iii, 
864;  iv,  898,408. 

Dall,  W.  H.,  exploration  by,  v, 
289 ;  vi,  825. 

Dalmatia,  i,  757. 

Damour,  experiments  by,  ii,  501. 

Dana,  B.  H.,  sketch,  vii,  182. 

Dana,  B.  H.,  aketch,  iv,  804. 

Danby,  A.  G.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Dancing,  chuix^es  on,  i,  668 ;  iv, 
784. 

Danenhower,  J.  W.,  portrait,  vii, 
888. 

Danforth,  Chaa,  obit,  i,  615. 

Daniel,  B.  T.,  obit,  u,  578. 

Danube,  European  Commission  of 
the,  i,  758;  vii,  728;  vui,268; 
KUia  question,  vii,  729;  un- 
derground connection  ^ith  the 
Aach,  iii,  722 ;  the  Iron  Gate, 
viU,  809,  696 ;  iz,  702. 

Danvers  Hospital,  ii,  488. 

Darby,  John,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Dafgan,  £.  S.,  Bketoh,  iv,  804. 

D'Arlingoourt,  invention,  vi,  256. 

Darwin,  Charles,  ezperiments  by, 
V,  106;  on  earth-worma,  vi, 
224 ;  sketch  of,  vii,  188. 

Darwin,  Francis,  ezperiments  by, 
iii,  444;  iv,  86;  v,  106. 

Darwin,  G.  H.  and  H.,  observa- 
tions by,  vii,  228. 

Daubigny,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Daubree,  ezperiments  by,  iv,  417. 

Daucher,  L.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Davenport,  E.  L.,  sketch,  ii,  246. 

David,  F.  C,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Davidis,  Henrietta,  obit,  i,  781. 

Davidson,  G.  8.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Davidson,  B.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Davidson,  T.  G.,  obit,  viii,  588. 

Davies,  Chas.,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Davies,  H.  E.,  sketch,  vi,  204. 

Davis,  Alez.  E.,  impeadiment,  i, 
560. 

Davis,  C.  H.,  sketch,  U,  246. 

Davis,  David,  sketch,  ii,  888. 

Davis,  G.  T.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  amnesty  to,  dis- 
cussed, i,  188-192 ;  Miss,  reso- 
lutions on  portrait  of,  v,  528 ; 
action  of  Congress,  z,  285. 

Davis,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  obit,  ^  615. 

Davitt,  Michael,  viii,  418. 


Davy,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Davy,  £.  W.,  discovery  by,  iii,  92. 

Dawes,  H.  L.,  sketch,  vi,  536. 

Dawson,  Arctic  voyage,  yiil,  888. 

Dawson,  H.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

Day,  H.  H.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Dayan,  Chas.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Daza,  Hilarion,  sketch,  iv,  805. 

Deaconesses,  v,.688;  viii,  4.    . 

Deak,  Francis,  sketch,  i,  221. 

Deas,  Sir  David,  obit,  i,  681. 

De  Bar,  Benedict,  obit,  il,  578. 

Debreul,  J.  P.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Debris  from  mines.    See  Mines. 

Debts,  of  U.  S.,  of  the  various 
States,  and  of  other  nations. 
See  Indebtedness  of  the  United 
States,  etc.,  vii,  892,  with  maps 
end  diagrsms.  See  also  under 
titles  of  States  and  Countries ; 
ofCities,  iv,  889. 

Decaisne,  J.,  obit,  vii,  645. 

Decanter,  musical,  z,  609. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  sketch,  i,  222. 

Decazes,  Due  de,  ii,  820. 

Dedpium,  vi,  98. 

Decorative  art  in  America,  iz,  242. 

Dederick,  cotton-press,  vi,  265. 

Defenses,  system  of,  in  17.  S.,  iii, 
81 ;  v,  647 ;  of  Switzerland,  v, 
676 ;  vu,  774. 

DetVees,  J.  D.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Degenfeld^chonburg,  Count  von, 
sketch,  i,  222. 

De  Koven,  Jas.,  sketch,  iv,  805. 

Delafontaine,  M.,  discovery  by,  iii, 
86 ;  ezperiments,  vi,  93. 

Delafosse,  G.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Delane,  J.  T.,  sketch^  iv,  805. 

De  la  Bive,  theory  of,  viii,  28. 

Delaware,  in  every  volume. 

De  Lesseps,  v,  16. 

Dcligeorgis,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Delitzsch,  Johannes,  sketch,  i,  226. 

De  Long,  C.  E.,  obit,  i,  615. 

De  Long,  G.  W.,  ezpedition  of,  v, 
288 ;  vi,  822;  vii,  881 ;  sketch, 
vii,  189  :  portrait,  vii,  881. 

Delord,  Taxile,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Delorme,  ezplorations  by,  vi,  829. 

De  Lunes,  C,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Dembowsky,  prize  to,  iii,  89. 

Demidoff,  Prince,  obit,  z.  659. 

Denfert-Bochereau,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Deniaon,  A  W.,  obit.,  ii,  578. 

Denison,  8.  D.,  obit,  v,  592. 

Denmark,  in  every  volume. 

Dennett,  observations  by,  iv,  52. 

Denning,  W.  F.,  observations  by, 
iii,  86 ;  vi,  89 ;  vui,  20,  28,  26. 

Dennis,  J.  S.,  obit,  z,  659. 

Dennison,  W.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Denominations,  Beligious,  num- 
bers of,  viii,  129. 

De  Normanville,  W.,  invention  by, 
ii,499. 
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Denzft,  F.  P.,  obeervBtions,  ▼,  S6. 

Denzin,  K.  F.  von,  obit.,  i,  681. 

Depauw,  obsenrations  by,  yiii,  486. 

Deposit  and  Trust  Comp«iiw,  x, 
898. 

De  Puy,  H.  "W.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Derby,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  oWt,  v,  592. 

De  Bossi,  observations  of,  vii,  2S8. 

Dervish  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  860. 

Deschamps,  Oudiiud,  obit,  viii, 
699. 

Desert,  Great  American,  vi,  908. 

Desgodin,  Abb4,  travels  of,  ii,  887. 

Despoil,  E.  A.,  sketch,  i,  880. 

Detlef,  Karl.    See  Bauer,  i,  68. 

Deutsoh,  8.,  obit,  ii,  698. 

Devens,  Ohas.,  sketch,  ii,  261. 

Deville,  £.  H.  S.  C,  sketch,  vi, 
812. 

Deville  and  Debray,  experiments 
by,  iii,  89. 

Devin,  T.  C,  obit,  iU,  686. 

Devrient,  P.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

De  Witt,  R.  M.,  obit,  ii,  678. 

Deyrollo,  invention  by,  iii,  785. 

Diamonds  in  China,  iv,  148 ;  arti- 
ficial, V,  86 ;  the  trade,  viii,  877 . 

Diaz,  Eugene,  i,  880. 

Dias,  Porflrio,  sketch,  i,  547 ;  gov- 
ernment of,  established,  ii,  511; 
reoo^ixed  by  U.  8.,  iii,  18. 

Diaz  de  la  Pena,  sketch,  i,  880. 

Dick,  A.,  ezpeiimonts  by,  viii,  584. 

Dickson,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Dickson's  e3Cpedition,  iii,  854. 

Didot,  A.  P.,  sketch,  i,  880. 

Dieringer,  Rev.  F.  X.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Diestel,  L.  von,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Dietl,  Jo8.,  obit,  ill,  658. 

Dieulafait,  discovery  by,  iv,  419. 

Diez,  F.  C,  sketch,  1,  880. 

Digby,  K.  H.,  obit,  v,  599. 

Digestion,  new  agent  in,  vi,  96 ;  ex- 
periments, vi,  749;  vii,  94, 
690;  viii,  685. 

Diman,  J.  L.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Din<jelstedt,  F.  von,  oUt,  vi,  692. 

Dindorf,  W.,  obit,  viii,  599. 

Dinsmore,  8.  P.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Dion,  C,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Diplomatic  Service  in  China,  iv, 
146. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  8., 
i,  281;  ii,  251;  iii,  242;  vi, 
212;  vU,192;  viii,  278. 

Disasters,  x,  295. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  in  eveiy  vol- 
ume but  viii  and  ix. 

Disciplinary  Power  of  Legislative 
Assemblies,  vii,  194. 

Disease,  germ  theory  of,  see  Germ 
Theory ;  progress  in  study  of, 
vi,  552. 

Disestabtishment,  viii,  9. 

IMsinfectant,  a  new,  i,  98. 


Diasodofloope,  Tommasi's,  vU,  98. 

Disneli,  Bei^.,  sketches,  ii,  251 ; 
vi,818;  portrait, ii, 854;  effect 
ofdeathof,  vi,  859. 

Disston,  H.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Distilling,  illicit,  v,  808. 

Distamell,  J.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Dittmafs  Msaying,  i,  684. 

Divers,  experiments  by,  viii.  111. 

Divorce,  in  Conn.,  iv,  801 ;  viii, 
854;  in  Del.,  iv,  806;  in  Vt, 
V,  708 ;  in  Mass.,  vi,  585 ;  viii, 
519;  in  Me.,  viii,  509;  in  N. 
EL,  viU,  568;  bill  on,  in 
France,  vi,  811 ;  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, viii,  691. 

Dix,  John  A.,  sketch,  iv,  815. 

Dix,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  678. 

Dixon,  Archibald,  obit,  i,  615. 

Dixon,  N.  F.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Dixon,  W.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  816. 

Doberok,  on  binary  stars,  iii,  87. 

Docks,  improvements  to,  ii,  879, 
880;  Thames,  in  London,  v, 
844;  in  South  Walee,  v,  845; 
at  Hartiepool,  v,  844. 

Dod6,  invention  by,  iv,  184. 

Dodge,  W.  £.,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  882. 

Dodworth,  Thos.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Doelsoh  prooeas,  viii,  522. 

Doggett,  D.  6.,  obit,  v,  592. 

Dogs,  decision  as  to  tax  on,  ii,  711 ; 
article  on  best  breeds,  ix,  254. 

Dolbear,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

Dollo,  observations  by,  viii,  486. 

Dolpliin,  case  of  the,  x,  760. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  in  every  vol- 
ume; map  of  Western  Prov- 
inces, viii,  80;  rebellion  in 
Northwest  Teiritoiy,  x,  124. 

Donaldson,  H.  H.,  experiments,  vi, 
95;  viu,  682. 

Don  Carlos,  defeat  of,  i,  729. 

Donders,  experiments  by,  vi,  278. 

Donavan,  M.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Doomsday-Book,  The  New,  i,  865. 

Doran,  John,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Dor^,  Gustavo,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  888. 

DCring,  T.,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Dorsey,  J.  W.  See  Star -Route 
Trial,  vii,  758. 

DorBcy,  Sarah  A.,  sketch,  iv,  888. 

Dosseh,  interdiction  of  the  cere- 
mony, vi,  889. 

Dost  Mohammed,  ISunily  of,  v,  8 ; 
relations  with  the  British,  v,  4. 

Dove,  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  698. 

Dove,  John,  obit,  i,  615. 

Dow,  Neal,  viii,  664. 

Dowell,  J.  R.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Dowing,  Bei\j.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Dowling,  John,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Dowling,  Joe.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Doyle,  lUchard,  obit.,  viii,  599. 


Dragomiroff,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  869. 
Drainage,  works  for,  iii,  888. 
Drake,  F.,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Draper,  Heniy,  experiments  by,  iv, 

180 ;  sketch,  vii,  218. 
Draper,  John  C,  obit,  x,  647. 
Draper,  J.  W.,  experiments  of,  iii, 

84;  viii,  878;  sketch,  vii,  819. 
Dreber,  A.,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dieoser,  Horace,  obit,  ii,  679. 
Dreuteln,  aasaasination  of,  iv,  688. 
Drew,  Mrs.  Daniel,  obit,  i,  616. 
Driggs,  J.  F.,  obit,  ii,  579. 
Drouyn  de  L*Huys,  obit,  vi,  698. 
Droysen,  J.  G.,  obit,  ix,  616. 
D/ugs,.New,  ix,  871 ;  x,  898. 
Drummond,  J.,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Dubs,  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. 
Dubuclet,  A.,  contested  election  of, 

1,498;  ii,  467. 
Dudero  ministry,  vii,  886. 
Duorot,  A.  A.,  obit.,  vii,  646. 
Dudevant,  Madame.    See  Sand. 
Dudley,  T.  U.,  obit,  i,  616. 
Dudley,  W.  L.,  discovery  by,  iv, 

187  ;  V,  94,  95. 
Duels,  challenges  to,  parliamentary 

disdpUne  for,  vii,  801. 
Dufkure,  Jules,  sketch,  ii,  890. 
Dufauro,  J.  A.  S.  sketch,  vi,  888. 
Duff,  Alex.,  obit.,  iii,  654. 
DufhBsne,  experiments  by,  vi,  750. 
Duganne,  A  J.  H.,  obit,  ix,  604. 
Dttlcigno,  contest  for,  v,  548 ;  sur- 
render, and  sketch  of,  v,  545. 
Dullert,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  698. 
Dulong,  law  of  relativity,  vi,  41. 
Dumas,  experiments  by,  vi,  48. 
Dumas  and  Benoit,  invention  by, 

iii,  879. 
Dumas,  J.  B.  A.,  obit,  ix,  878. 
Dumbreek,  Sir  D.,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dumont,  L4on,  ok»t,  ii,  598. 
Du  Motay,  C.  T.,  sketch,  v,  828; 

inventions,  v,  88 ;  viii,  875. 
Dundas,  Sir  D.,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Dunham,  Dr.  C,  obit,  ii,  579. 
Dunkards.    See  Baptists. 
Dunn,  John,  governor,  iv,  186. 
Dunwoody,  H.  C,  tables,  viii,  588. 
Dupanloup,  sketch,  iii,  848. 
Dupin,  chaiBcteristics  of,  vii,  808. 
Dnprat,  P.  P.,  obit,  x,  669. 
Dupr4,  G.,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Dupr^,  Admiral,  obit,  vi,  698. 
Dupuis,  Sir  J.,  oUt,  i,  681. 
Dupuy,  Eliza,  obit,  vi,  681. 
Dnrbin,  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  sketch,  i,  287. 
Duigoe,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  580. 
Durham,  Jos.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 
Doringsftld,  Ida  von,sketch,  1, 288. 
Dusch,  A.  von,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dussard,  Hippolyte,  sketch,  i,  288. 
Dttfseldoif,  exhibition  at,  v,  821. 
Duties,  demand  for.  In  Belgium,  v, 

55 ;  in  Colombia,  excessive,  v, 
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16 ;  lednotion  of,  in  India,  vii, 

416 ;  evasiont  of,  viii,  146. 
Datifis,  United   Stetes,  viii,  105, 

788;  artudflB  duty  free,  viii, 

S07 ;    proposed    tzeaty    with 

Mezioo,  vii,  546. 
Dutrieuz,  explorations,  iii,  861. 
Dnvergier  de  Hauranne,  L.  P.  E., 

obit.,  ii,  508. 
Duyckinok,  £.  A.,  slcetoh,  iii,  840. 
Dwellings,  oonstruotion  of,  ▼,  857 ; 

laborers',  yii,  390. 
Dyeing,  by  electricity,  yii,   00; 

dyes,  viii,  114 ;  ftistio,  141 ; 

improved,  ▼,  00. 
Dyer,  C.  V.,  obit.,  iii,  686. 
Dynamite,  mannfaoture,  ▼!,  SS8 ; 

plots,  viii,  415 ;  ix,  877 ;  gnn, 

iz,  278 ;  in  London,  z,  S84. 

Eadie,  J.,  obit,  1,  68S. 

Earle,  W.,  obit,  x,  660. 

Earth,  the,  i,  288;  ii,  250 ;  iii,  840 ; 
v,222;yu,221;  mass  of,  11,48; 
theory  of  solidi^.  It,  410 ;  den- 
sity of,  vii,  85. 

Earthquakes,  in  Austria,  i,  50 ;  in 
Switzerland,  v,  677 ;  in  Ischia, 
yi,  451 ;  in  Ecoador,  yiii,  888 ; 
in  Spain,  x,  741. 

Earthquakes  and  yolcanio  distarb- 
.  anoes  in  1888,  yiii,  284. 

Earth-tremors,  yii,  228. 

Earth*  worms,  Darwin  on,  yi,  884. 

Easter  Island,  ix,  875. 

Eastern  Churches,  ix,  277. 

Eastern  question,  the,  ii,  261 ;  iii, 
252 ;  y,  224 ;  maps,  i,  751, 754 ; 
iii,  722,  780;  y,  225;  oonfer- 
ence  on,  i,  771 ;  ii,  281,  728 ; 
Bussia^fl  declaration  of  war, 
ii,  282;  policy  of  Franoe,  ii, 
807 ;  iii,  844 ;  contest  for  Dul- 
dgno,  y,  548 ;  new  phase,  yi, 
880;  Turkey  and  Germany, 
yii,  802;  discussed  in  Hun- 
gary, ii,  870 ;  in  Italy,  ii,  400 ; 
iii,  458 ;  iy,  526 ;  in  England, 
U,  862,  867 ;  iii,  807 ;  y,  881, 
888,  885,  848 ;  enforcing  re- 
forms in  Asia  Minor,  iy,  888 ; 
Turoo-Oredan  dispute,  y,  845 ; 
Montenegrin  frontier,  y,  542 ; 
in  Austria,  ii,  55 ;  ill,  48,  44 ; 
in  Germany,  iii,  878 ;  in  Greece, 
iii,  408;  relation  to  Bulgaria, 
iii,  67 ;  to  Persia,  iy,  724 ;  Ber- 
lin Congress,  iii,  255 ;  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  the  Porte, 
ui,  258 ;  Bussia  held  by  the 
European  League,  viii,  705. 

Eastern  Boumelia,  iy,  824;  Consti- 
tution of,  y,  227  ;  proposed 
union  wiUi  Bulgaria,  y,  67,  68, 
228;  insurrection  in,  y,  220; 
x,714. 


Eastman,  H.  G.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Eaatman,  M.  E.,  obit,  ii,  670. 

East  Biyer  Bridge,  yiii,  811. 

Eaton,  A.  B.,  obit,  ii,  570. 

EaUm,  Maigaret  L.,  sketch,  iy,  826. 

Eberhard,  Bt  Bey.  M.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Ecdeaiast&oal  courts,  yiii,  8. 

Ecclesiaatioal  funds,  rights  over  the 
Bernard  affiiir,  yiii,  57. 

Edipae  of  the  aun,  yii,  88 ;  yiii,  20 ; 
x,40. 

Economical  Council,  created  in 
Prussia,  y,  640. 

Ecuador,  in  every  volume ;  map,  U, 
267 :  revolution  in,  viii,  287. 

Eddystone  Iighthouse,undennined, 
ii,  276;  the  new,  iii,  286;  iv, 
848;  vii,  288. 

Edgell,  Admiral  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Edhem  Pasha,  aketoh,  ii,  268. 

Ediaon,  T.  A.,  sketch,  iU,  261; 
analysis  of  his  genius  by  G.  B. 
Prescott,  iii,  262;  inventions 
by,  i,  518;  the  phonograph, 
ii,  688 ;  vl,  252,  256 ;  improve- 
ments by,  viii,  804;  electric 
railway,  viii,  677 ;  observations 
by,  iii,  84;  the  megaphone,  iii, 
687;  mlcrotaaimeter,  iii,  568; 
lamp,  iv,  885 ;  vii,  270,  275. 

Edmunds,  G.  F.,  sketch,  v,  281. 

Edoux,  M.  L.,  invention,  vi,  246. 

Edmunds  law,  ix,  701 ;  x,  764,  778. 

Education,  and  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States,  statistica,  etc., 
vii,  225 ;  technical,  in  Saxony, 
vi,  220;  technical,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, iU,  660 ;  iv,  710 ;  vi,  540 ; 
in  New  Jersey,  v,  564 ;  vi,  410 ; 
iv,  668 ;  reform  in  Bussia,  viii, 
708;  religious,  i,  67,  864,  588, 
704;  iii,  570;  iv,  77,  778,  825: 
V,  44,  54,  56;  vi,  58,  828;  vii, 
501,  775;  Old  Catholics  on, 
ii,  622;  Leo  XUl  on,  vi,  708; 
Bible-reading  in  schools,  ii, 
188;  V,  880;  reactionary  law 
in  Austria,  viii,  47 ;  Feny  bill 
in  France,  iv,  800 ;  v,  281 ;  de- 
nounced, iv,  804;  Episcopal, 
v,  688 ;  in  Ireland,  iii,  408 ;  iv, 
458;  new  law  in  Japan,  iv, 
530;  higher,  vi,  40;  vii,  81, 
880,  481,  608,  686,  706;  Mag^ 
yar  school,  v,  870;  Greek  and 
Bulgarian,  ii,  872;  India,  i, 
400;  A%han,  iy,  7;  colored 
schools,  ii,  607 ;  iv,  588,  568, 
688 ;  vi,  7, 727 ;  Boston  system, 
iv,  602 ;  New  York  system,  iv, 
677;  North  Carolina  bill,  iv, 
688;  qualifications  of  teachers, 
iv,  677  ;  V,  564;  vi,  574;  nor^ 
mal  schools,  iii,  621 ;  iv,  845 ; 
vi,  470 ;  reform  schools,  v,  567 ; 
vi, 468;  frw  high-aohoola,  iii, 


611 ;  in  Canada,  viii,  680,  686, 
610 ;  changes  in  Great  Britain, 
vi,  878 ;  right  to  exdude  pupils, 
iii,  480 ;  caae  in  Philadelphia, 
vi,708. 

Edwaids,  Henri  Milne-,  obit  and 
portrait,  x,  804. 

Edwards,  Sir  B.,  obit.,  i,  682. 

Edwards,  W.  W.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Egan,  W.  B.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Egerton,  invention  by,  ii,  408. 

Eggert,  F.  X.,  sketch,  i,  242. 

Eggerti,  experiments  by,  vi,  07. 

Egypt,  in  eveiy  volume;  maps, 
vii,  252 ;  viii,  201 ;  ix,  887. 

Egyptian  Chronology,  vii,  265. 

Egyptian  exploration,  ix,  20. 

^ptian  Finances,  i,  244 ;  ii,  260 ; 
iii,  268;  iv,  820;  Khedive's 
decree,  iv,  881 ;  v,  288 ;  vi,  282 ; 
French  and  English  interven- 
tion, vii,  286, 260 ;  new  scheme, 
vii,  868;  Italian  feeling  on, 
yii,  487 ;  viii,  282.  See  Egyp- 
tian War. 

B^Qrptian  Monuments,  vii,  258 ;  ix, 
10. 

Egyptian  War,  the,  causes  leacting 
to,  vii,  282;  intervention  of 
French  and  English,  286 ;  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  244 ; 
conference  at  Constantinople, 
244, 248 ;  campaign,  261;  E^rp- 
tians  defeated,  854;  questions 
of  settiement,  viii,  280-207; 
political  trials,  807 ;  amnesty, 
808 ;  ix,  802,  H  ieq, 

Egyptological  and  Assyriological 
Besearoh,  vii,  265. 

Ehrbar,  F.,  invention  by,  i,  518. 

Ehrenberg,  C.  G.,  sketch,  i,  248. 

Ehrenfeuchter,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Eiohens,  F.  E.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Eichwald,  E.  E.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Eira,  cruise  of,  vi,  825 ;  vii,  884. 

Ekmann,  G.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Ekmeen,  necropolis  of,  x,  88. 

Eldridge,  Dr.  £.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Election  laws,  x,  821. 

Election,  presidential,  of  1876,  i, 
208, 770 ;  bill  on  counting  votes, 
ii,  187;  President's  message 
on,  ii,  168 ;  work  of  Electoral 
Commission,  ii,  160 ;  reports 
on  freuds,  iii,  712 ;  Tilden  on, 
iii,  717,  802 ;  Anderson  trial, 
I'd,  404. 

Election,  presidential,  of  1880,  v, 
702. 

Election  riots,  i,  71 ;  v,  82,  804, 
276. 

Elections,  contested,  i,  207 ;  u,  465, 
604,748;  iii, 884;  iv,  804,582, 
682;  V,  486;  vii,  664;  State 
acta  to  prevent  frauds  and  cor- 
ruption, ii,  515,  572,  748;  iv. 
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106, 497, 601 ;  ▼,  908, 418, 717 ; 
vi,  905,  686;  viii,  410,  687; 
power  of  Congrass  tOQching, 
▼iii,  474 ;  Federal  interferanoe, 
ii,  710 ;  !▼,  681. 

Mectiopg,  prendentud,  propoeed 
amendment  regarding,  i,  189, 
168;  Pres.  Grant  on,  i,  886; 
diaqualifloationa  of  candidates, 
i,  709 ;  bill  on  ooonting  votes, 
ii,  187;  iU,  167;  iv,  907;  vi, 
176 ;  ix,  910 ;  debate  on  rights 
at,  iv,  194,  996 ;  on  marshals, 
V,  159 ;  electoral  vote,  x,  298. 

Elections,  primary,  N.  Y.,  bill,  vii, 
600. 

Elections,  senatorial,  N.  H.,  iii, 
606 ;  N.  Y.,  vii,  194. 

Electoral  System  of  Austria,  vii, 
46;  ofltaly,  vU,  488. 

Electrical  eneigy,  storage,  vii,  964. 

Electrical  Exhibition,  ix,  804. 

Electricity,  i,  948 ;  dimensiona  of 
iron  in  onirent,  961 ;  applica- 
tions of,  i,  618,  619, 690,  740 ; 
ii,  497,  498;  effect  on  plants, 
iii,  726 ;  exhibition  at  Paris,  vi, 
269;  recent  theories,  vi,  989; 
measurement,  vi,  969 ;  possible 
applications,  vi,  648. 

Electric  Light,  nitric  acid  from,  iv, 
185 ;  vegetation  under,  v,  287. 

Electric  Lighting,  iU,  269;  v,  288; 
Edison's,  iv,  886 ;  systems,  vi, 
262 ;  progress  of,  vii,  268 ;  act 
of  Parliament  on,  vii,  866; 
progress,  viii,  802 ;  use  in 
France,  i,  520. 

Electric  Motor,  an,  i,  261. 

Electric  railways,  viii,  675;  ix, 
810. 

Electroplating,  ii,  498 ;  vii,  688. 

Elements,  new,  fii,  86;  iv,  187; 
nature  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  188 ;  vi, 
240;  table  of  atomic  weights, 
vi,  41 ;  flunUies,  vi,  42. 

Elephants,  Indian,  use  of,  in  Afri- 
can exploration,  iii,  862. 

El  Hadsh,  sketch,  i,  570. 

Elio,  Joaquin,  sketch,  i,  252. 

EUot,  Qeoige,  sketch,  v,  241. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  bankrupt,  iv,  669. 

Elkin,  observations  bj,  viii,  26. 

Ellet,  Mrs.  £.  L.  F.,  sketch,  ii,  272. 

Elliott,  J.,  observations,  iii,  87. 

Elliott,  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  obit.,  U,  579. 

Elliott,  Judge,  murder  of,  iv,  641. 

ElMahdL    SeeMahdi,  EL 

Elmore,  H.  M.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

El  Obeid,  tsken  by  £1  Mahdi,  viii, 
800. 

Elsberg,  Loois,  obit.,  x,  647. 

Elssler,  Fanny,  obit,  and  portrait, 
ix,  810. 

Elton,  Capt.,  discovery,  iii,  868. 

Elwart,  A.  A.  E.,  obit,  ii,  599. 


Ely,  J.  8.,  experiments  by,  vii, 

690;  viii,  686. 
Emanuel,  M.,  obit,  v,  692. 
Embeszlement,  act  on,  in  Conn., 

iU,  216. 
Embroidery,  ix,  248. 
Emerson,  B.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  277. 
EmigratioQ,  German,  vii,  848;  to 

Palestine,  viii,  614;  atate-aid- 

ed,  from  Ireland,  viii,  418 ;  of 

coolies  from  India,  viii,  440; 

from  Italy,  viii,  449. 
Emma  Ealeleonalsni,  olnt,   poi^ 

trsit,  and  house,  x,  826. 
EmoU,  J.,  obit,  ix,  604. 
Emperors,  meeting  of  three,  ix, 

866 ;  meeting  of  two,  x,  69. 
Employers'  liaknli^,  ix,  879,  482. 
Endicott,  Wm.  C,  sketch,  x,  767 ; 

portrsit,  769. 
Engelhard,  J.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  889. 
Engineering,  in  every  volume. 
Engines,  solar,  vi,  261;  improve 

ments  in  steam,  ii,  494,  496 ; 

vi,646. 
Engliah,  the,  m  Persia,  vi,  782. 
English  Cliannel   Tunnel   Panic, 

vii,  284. 
English,  J.  E.,  sketch,  i,  208. 
Ensilage.    See  Siloa,  vi,  808. 
Eolian  Harp,  x,  607. 
Eosin,  1, 102. 
Epidemic  Diseases  In  1888,  viii, 

817 ;  Sanitary  Control  of,  vii, 

286;    maps  of  infected  dl^ 

tricts,  291,  292. 
Erichsen,  A.  L.  von,  obit,  i,  682. 
Erk,  L.,  obit,  viii,  599. 
Erman,  G.  A.,  obit,  ii,  599. 
Erysipelas,  viii,  768. 
Esmonds,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  682. 
Espartero,  Duke,  aketoh,  iv,  848. 
Espen,  T.  £.,  observations  by,  vi, 

89;  vii,  40;  viii,  27. 
Esquiros,  H.  A.,  sketch,  i,  268. 
Escourt,  Sir  T.  H.,  obit,  i,  682. 
Este,  D.  K.,  obit,  i,  616. 
Estee,  M.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  89. 
Estorge,  J.  L.,  obit,  v,  692. 
Etherization,  rectal,  ix,  747. 
EttmOller,  £.  L.,  obit,  ii,  699. 
Etna,  eruption  of,  viii,  286. 
Eulenbeig,  Count,  obit,  vi,  692. 
Europe,  in  every  volume  but  vi, 

viii,  ix,  and  x. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the.  i,  961 ; 

ii,  282 ;  iv,  850 ;  on  intolerance 

in  Bohemia,  iv,  851 ;  ix,  816. 
Evangelical  Association,  in  every 

volume  but  ix. 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotbmd,  iii, 

294. 
Evans,  Marian.   See  Eliot,  George, 

v,241. 
Evans,  Wm.,  obit.,  iii,  654. 
Evarta,  Win«,  obit,  iii,  686. 


Evarts,  W.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  284 ;  por- 
trait, ii,  284;  speech  on  Sew- 
ard, i,  717. 

Eve,  Dr.  P.  F.,  obit,  U,  579. 

Events  of  1888,  viii,  821 ;  of  1884, 
ix,  817;  of  1885,  X,  884. 

Everett,  experiments,  ii,  600. 

Eveiglades,  the,  vUi,  842. 

Ewer,  F.  C,  obit,  viu,  688. 

Ewing,  Chas.,  obit,  viii,  688. 

Examinations  for  civil  service.  See 
Beform  in  the  Civil  Service, 
viii,  684. 

Exercise,  physiology  of,  vii,  688; 
ofinlknts,  689. 

Exhibition,  Centennial,  i,  22,  262, 
686,  778;  appropriation  for, 
198-202. 

Exhibitions,  leather,  in  Berlin,  ii, 
852;  pi4)er,  in  Beriin,  iii,  881 ; 
arts  in  Ji4)an,  ii,  414 ;  Austra- 
lian, ii,  62;  iv,  55:  v,  89,40; 
Paris,  iii,  294;  Egyptian  con- 
tribution to  Paris,  iii,  268 ;  i^ 
propriation  of  Denmark,  ii, 
249 ;  of  electridty  at  Paris,  vi, 
252;  AtlanU  cotton,  vi,  260; 
Southern,  at  Louisville,  viii, 
464;  in  Santo  Domingo,  viii, 
718;  inCslcutta,ix,407;New 
Orieans,  ix,  578. 

Exner,  experiments  by,  vi,  748; 
vii,  688. 

Exodus  of  colored  people,  iv,  854, 
587,684;  v,417;  vi,  819. 

Explorers,  see  under  Geographi- 
cal in  every  volume ;  muider 
of,  iv,  6. 

Explosions,  boiler,  canses  and  pre- 
vention of,  vi,  269;  experi- 
ments, vii,  296. 

Explosives,  ii,  626;  iii,  98;  iv, 
181 ;  German  law  on,  ix,  857 ; 
x,842. 

Exposition,  International  Cotton, 
at  Atlanta,  vi,  260. 

Exposition,  New  Orleans,  ix,  678. 

Exposition,  Paris,  iii,  294. 

Express  companies,  liability  of^  ii, 
768 ;  V,  14. 

Extrsdition  treatiea,  i,  282,  861, 
788 ;  difficulty  with  Mexico,  ii, 
518,  712;  with  Spain,  ii,  699; 
decisions  on,  iii,  478 ;  v,  586 ; 
case  of  Bandaizo,  vi,  461 ;  U.  S. 
and  Belgium,  vii,  67 ;  viii,  167. 
See  Winslow. 

Eye-sight,  its  defects  and  treat- 
ment, vi,  271. 

Sytinge,  experiments  by,  vii,  88. 

Fabbrixa,  N.,  obit,  x,  660. 
Faber,  P.  C.  F.,  obit,  tt,  699. 
Failures  in  business,  1888,  viu,  827. 
Faience,  viii,  641. 
Fairlie,  B.  F.,  obit,  x,  660. 
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Falk  laws,  the,  ill,  786;  iv,  778; 
vi,  792;  vii,  857,  868  (note); 
•   vUi,  896. 

Falke,  J.  F.  G.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Falkenhayu,  Count,  !▼,  60. 

Falkland  ialanclB,  ▼!,  274. 

Fallows,  Samael,  eketoh,  i,  698. 

Falls,  M.  N.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

False  Prophet,  the.  SeeMahdi,£l. 

Famines,  in  China,  i,  110 ;  ii,  100 ; 
Hi,  98 ;  in  India,  i,  404 ;  ii,  42, 
892 ;  iii,  486 ;  iv,  494;  vi,  419; 
in  Brazil,  iii,  64 ;  in  Egypt,  iv, 
884. 

Famine,  in  Persia,  v,  628 ;  in  Tur- 
key, V,  690;  in  Iceland,  vii, 
191 ;  in  Highlands,  viii,  418. 

Fanfani,  P.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Fargo,  W.  C,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Fargo,  W.  G.,  obit,  vi,  682. 

FainTus,  F.  J.,  obit  and  portrait,  z, 
847. 

Farley,  J.  T.,  sketch,  ii,  285. 

Farmers,  Minn.,  Bocurd  of  Trade, 
iv,  628;  Cal.,  convention  of, 
vii,  82. 

Farms  and  live-atock  in  the  United 
States,  vii,  298. 

Faroe  Channel,  ridge  in,  vii,  881. 

Farr,  E.  W.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Farre,  Gen.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Farroll,  Thos.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Farrelly,  Philip,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Fat-celhi,  vii,  689. 

Faucher,  J.,  obit,  ill,  664. 

Faulkner,  C.  J.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Faure,  C.  A.,  inventions  by,  vi, 
264 ;  vii,  266. 

Favre,  A.,  experiments  by,  iv,  879. 

Favre,  J.  C.  6.,  sketch,  v,  256. 

Favre,  L.,  work  on  the  St  Gothard 
Tunnel,  iii,  290. 

Fawoett,  Henry,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, ix,  828. 

Fawkes,  Capt  H.,  obit.,  1,  638. 

Fawsitt,  Miss  Amy,  obit,  i,  616. 

Fay,  F.  B.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Fazy,  J.  J.,  sketch,  iii,  814. 

Fechter,  C.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  868. 

Federal  jurisdiction.  See  Law,  vi, 
477. 

Federation,  British  scheme  of,  Iz, 
880. 

Feejee,  csnnibalism  in,  i,  68. 

Fehling,  H.,  obit,  z,  660. 

Feild,  £.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Feizi  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  286. 

Felkin,  Mr.,  on  technical  education 
in  Saxony,  vi,  229. 

Fenians,  supposed  conspiracy  ^f, 
vi,  870. 

Fenton,  B.  £.,  obit,  z,  848. 

Fenyes,  A.,  sketch,  1,  281. 

Ferdinand,  King,  obit,  z,  660. 

Ferenz,  Bev.  Jos.,  i,  778. 

Ferghana.    See  Ehokan,  1, 776. 


Fergusson,  Sir  W.,  obit,  ii,  699. 
Ferments  in  fVuits,  vii,  92. 
Femkom,  A.,  obit,  iii,  664. 
Ferranti's  invention,  vii,  269,  270. 
Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  sketch,  i,  282. 
Ferrie,  Wm.,  method  for  obtaining 

ammonia,  viii,  114. 
Ferrier,  Capt  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  616. 
Forrier,  I.  P.,  ezperiments  by,  vi, 

748 ;  disooveiy,  vii,  87. 
Ferry,  right  of  D.  S.  to  acquire  a, 

iv,  847. 
Feny,  J.  F.  C,  sketch,  iv,  887; 

fall  of  ministry  of,  vii,  824; 

Cabinet,  viii,  867. 
Fertilizer,  vi,  276;   of  S.  C,  vi, 

814 '  phosphorite,  viii,  701. 
Feuchtwanger,    ezperiments     by, 

Tiii,  622. 
Feuerstack,  experiments,  viii,  688. 
Feutsch,  £.,  obit,  ii,  699. 
Fever,  action  of  remedies,  vii,  690. 
Fever,  yellow,  iii,  816 ;  iv,  859 ;  vii, 

298 ;  map  of  infected  district, 

vii,  292.    See  also  Health,  iv, 

466;  Epidemic  Diseases,  viii, 

819 ;  and  Germ  Theoiy. 
Fiohte,  I.  H.,  obit,  iv,  699. ' 
Field,  Mrs.  D.  D.,  obit,  i,  616. 
Field,  G.  B.,  obit,  iii,  687. 
Field,  S.  D.,  inventions,  viii,  677. 
Fields,  J.  T.,  sketch,  vi,  288. 
Fillmore,  Caroline,  obit.,  vi,  682. 
Finances  of  Egypt    See  Egyptian 

Finances. 
Finances  of  India,  censure  of  man- 
agement of,  iv,  492,  494. 
Finances  of  the  U.  S.,  in  every  yol- 

ume.     See    also    Conmieroe, 

etc.,  vi,  120;  vii,  110. 
Financial  crisis  over  the  world,  ii, 

109. 
Financial  review  of  1888,  viii,  882; 

of  1884,  iz,  828 ;  of  1885,  z, 

848. 
Financial  depression,  in  Peru,  i, 

665;  in  ChUi,  ill,  12 ;  in  Eng- 

lend,  iv,  175 ;  in  Germany,  iv, 

180;  cause  of,  iv,  168. 
line  Arts  in  1884-'86,  x,  868. 
Finland,  ix,  706. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  discovery  by,  vii,  87. 
Finotti,  J.  M.,  sketch,  iv,  870. 
Fire-arms,  etc,  Ala.  law  against 

carrying,  vi,  6. 
Firemen,  inventions  for,  i,  618. 
Fires,  Brooklyn  Theatre,  i,  606: 

Czech  Theatre,  vi,  50 :  Vienna 

Thestre,  vi,  61 ;  in  Quebec,  vi, 

221 ;  in  Michigan,  vi,  686 ;  in 

Haverhill,  vii,  620. 
Fish,  culture  and  preservation  of, 

iv,  668 ;  as  a  food,  viii,  848. 
Fish,  A.  L,  sketch,  iv,  870. 
Fish,  Bex\j.,  obit,  v,  692. 
Fish,  Bev.  H.  C,  obit,  ii,  679. 


Fish  Commission,  U.  8.,  viii,  791. 

Fish-culture,  viii,  791. 

Fisher,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  688. 

fisheries,  Chinese  in  Cal.,  iu,  71 ; 
protection  in  Cal.,  t,  76 ;  sal- 
mon, in  Oregon,  iii,  671 ;  vii, 
670;  viii,  612;  shad,  in  Md., 
iv,  691;  on  the  Conn,  river, 
vi,  689;  N.  J.,  vii,  698. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.  in  1880,  vii,  809. 

Fisheries,  U.  8.,  statistics,  viii,  795. 

Fishezy  Convention,  International, 
vii,  690. 

Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  ▼, 
821 ;  representation  of  U.  S.at) 
V,  160. 

Fishery  questions,  between  U.  8. 
and  Canada,  ii,  15,  258;  iii, 
247 ;  V,  218 ;  vi,  776  ;  payment 
and  protest,  iii,  242;  Prea. 
Hayes  on,  v,  648;  Fortune 
Bay  outrage,  v,  218 ;  x,  182. 

Utton,  Jaa.,  obit,  vi,  682. 

Fitzeau,  experiments  by,  vi,  41. 

FitzgenJd,  Sir  J.  F.,  obit,  ii,  599. 

Flagg,  W.  C,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Flageolet-player,  z,  618. 

Flame,  luminosity  of,  iii,  85 ;  tem- 
perature, 98. 

Flatters,  G.,  ezplomtions,  v,  298. 

Fhiubert,  G.,  obit,  v,  599. 

Flegel,  observations,'  v,  290. 

Fleischer,  K.  M.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Fleitman,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 
642 ;  viii,  522. 

Fleuiy,  E.  F.,  obit,  iz,  616. 

Flood  Bock,  z,  478. 

Floods,  in  China,  i,  110;  viii,  128; 
in  S.  America,  1,  888 ;  in  Ger- 
many, i,  848;  viii,  897;  in 
Hungary,  i,  888;  iv,  477;  in 
Nev.,  iii,  601 ;  in  IlL,  v,  880; 
protection  against,  in  Miss.,  iv, 
686 ;  in  Ark.,  vii,  81 ;  in  Ty- 
rol, vii,  69 ;  in  Italy,  vii,  488 ; 
hi  La.,  vii,  480;  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  viii,  889. 

Florida,  in  every  volume;  reclama- 
tion of  lands  in,  iz,  882. 

Flotow,  F.  von,  obit,  viii,  699. 

Flourens,  theory  of,  viii,  684. 

Floyd,  Sally  B.,  sketch,  iv,  878. 

Fludyer,  Sir  S.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Fluorine,  firee,  vi,  99. 

Flute,  mechanical,  z,  618. 

Fly  river,  ezplored,  iv,  409. 

Fogg,  G.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  801. 

Fogs  and  Clouds,  Genesis  of,  v, 
276 ;  fog-signals,  v,  447 ;  viii, 
719. 

Foley,  Thoe.,  sketch,  iv,  879. 

Folger,  C.  J.,  sketch,  v,  676,  and 
iz,  884 ;  portrut,  vii,  807. 

Foltz,  P.  von,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Fontaine,  locomotive  of,  vi,  511. 

Food-Preservation,  vii,  816. 
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Foods,  nutritive  vtlues  of,  ▼!,  670 ; 
viii,  842 ;  adulteration  of,  see 
Adulteration. 

Foot,  8.  A,  obit.,  iii,  637. 

Foot-and-Month  Diaeue,  yiii,  848. 

Foote,  H.  8.,  sketch,  v,  276. 

Foote,  B.  £.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Forbes,  David,  obit.,  i,  688. 

Forbes,  Qeo.,  on  planets,  v,  84. 

Ford,  B.  G.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Ford,  E.  L.,  obit,  v,  698. 

Ford,  Bev.  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Ford,  Maiy  A,  obit,  i,  616. 

Fordyoe,  8ir  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Forei^  Ezohange,  1888,  viii,  888. 

Foreign  Contract  Labor,  z,  281. 

Forel,  observations  by,  viii,  626. 

Forestry,  viii,  849 ;  is,  796. 

Forests,  area  of,  in  Europe,  vii, 
817;  destruction  of,  v,  660* 
viii,  164;  cedar  and  pine  in 
Mexico,  viii,  688 ;  Adirondack, 
viii,  576. 

ForesU  of  United  States,  vii,  816. 

Formation  of  Mountains,  iv,  879. 

Formosa.    See  China,  z,  171-172. 

Forney,  J.  W.,  sketch,  vi,  802. 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  299. 

Forster,  Sir  G.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Fdrster,  H.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Forster,  John,  sketch,  i,  806. 

Forater,  W.  £.,  sketch,  v,  276. 

Forayth,  Col.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  679. 

Forth  Bridge,  viU,  816;  iz,  812. 

Fortune,  B.,  obit,  v,  599, 

Fortune  Bay  outrage,  v,  218. 

Fossil  Birds,  vi,  808. 

Foster,  C.  J.,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Foster,  J.,  obit,  iz,  605. 

Foster,  L.  S.,  sketch,  v,  277. 

Foucault,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Foulis,  Sir  H.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Foumier,  £.,  obit,  v,  599. 

Foumier,  F.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Foumier,  G.,  invention  by,  v,  98. 

Fourton,  Barry  de,  sketch,  ii,  819. 

Foz,  Edward,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Foz,  G.  L.,  obit,  ii,  579. 

France,  in  every  volume. 

Franchi,  A.,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Fianohise  in  Great  Britain,  iz,  874. 

Francis,  Charles  Joseph,  of  Aus- 
tria, obit,  iii,  654. 

Francis,  Lewis,  obit,  11,  580. 

Francis,  Sir  P.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Franclieu,  Msrquis  de,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Franco-German  War.  SeeChanzy, 
viii,  107. 

Franking  privilege,  vi,  188. 

Franklin,  J.  B.,  obit ,  iii,  687. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  searoh  for,  ii, 
824 ;  V,  298. 

Fraser,  J.,  obit,  z,  660. 

Fraternity  of  Jesus,  the,  ii,  22. 

Frauds,  alleged,  of  officials  in 
Georgia,  iv,  421. 
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Fradeiick  William,  Prince  of  Hes- 
se, obit.,  i,  688. 

Fredro,  Count,  obit,  1,  688. 

Fne  Church  of  England,  i,  819; 
ii,821. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  £.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Free  Beligiotts  Association,  vii,  826. 

Freethinken,  Congress  of,  v,  55. 

Freiligrath,  F.,  sketch,  1,  819. 

Frelinghuysen,  F.  T.,  portrait,  vii, 
806 ;  obit,  z,  648. 

Frementin,  E.,  obit,  i,  688. 

French  advances  in  Central  Africa, 
V,  280;  vU,  885,  886;  in  Afri- 
ca, iz,  889. 

French,  Bev.  M.,  obit,  i,  616. 

French,  Vlxginia  L.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

French  Spoliation  Claims,  z,  242. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  ii,  85,  86;  iv, 
121, 125 ;  sketch  and  portrait, 
iz,846. 

Freycinet,  U,  820 ;  sketch,  iv,  894; 
ministry,  vii,  825. 

Freytag,  theory  of,  vii,  98. 

Fries,  F.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Friedbeig,  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Friedlander,  L,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Friedrich,  Cari,  obit,  z,  882. 

Friendly,  or  Tonga,  islands,  treaty 
with  Germany,  ii,  58 ;  annaxa- 
tion,  viii,  81. 

Friends,  in  every  volume  but  v  and 
iz. 

Fries,  Elias  M.,  sketch,  iii,  850. 

Frisby,  £.,  observations  by,  viii, 
20,26. 

Frost,  W.  E.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Frotsoher,  K.  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Fruit-Growen,  Convention  of,  Ui, 
578. 

Fruits,  George,  obit,  1,  617. 

Fuel,  hest-value  of,  iii,  92 ;  gase- 
ous, z,  888. 

FOhrich,  Joseph  von,  sketch,  i,  821. 

Fulahs,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

Fuller,  G.,  obit,  iz,  605. 

Fuller,  Jerome,  obit,  v,  598. 

Fuller,  J.  B.,  ezperimentB  by,  viii, 
805. 

Fuller,  Bev.  Bichard,  sketch,  i,  821. 

FnUer,  W.  H.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Fulton,  E.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Funk,  H.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Furnaces,  gas,  vUi,  872. 

Fur-seals.    See  AJsska,  vii,  7. 

Fosion-diak,  vi,  818. 

Gaboon,  the,  ii,  7 ;  vi,  828,  829. 
Gage,  8.  F.,  inVestigationa  by,  vii, 

689.  ' 
Galimart,  N.  A,  obit,  v,  599. 
Gallaher,  J,  S.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Gallatin,  James,  obit.,  i,  617. 
Gallaudet,  Mra.  8.  F.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Gall-bladder,  eztiipation  of,  viii, 

752. 


Galle,  Dr.,  ezperiments  by,  vii,  86. 

Galliard,  E.  8.,  obit,  z,  648. 

Gallic  acid,  test  for,  v,  95. 

Galliera,  Duke  of,  obit,  i,  688. 

Galliaro,  equivalent  of,  iii,  69 ;  in 
American  blendea,  v,  95. 

Galton,  F.,  invention  by,  iii,  726. 

Galway,  Viscount,  obit,  i,  688. 

Game,  Vasoo  da,  tercentenary  of, 
V,  628. 

Gambetta,  sketch  and  portrait,  vi, 
818 ;  speech  of,  ii,  812 ;  mani- 
festo and  prosecution,  ii,  816 ; 
inaugural,  vi,  810;  defeat  of 
BeruHn  <i<  Ms  bill,  vi,  811,807; 
course  and  death  of,  vii,  826 ; 
influence  of,  viii,  865. 

Game-laws,  in  Parliament,  v,  841. 

Game  of  the  United  States,  z,  886. 

Gamgee,  Mr.,  invention  by,  i,  517. 

Gamond,  Thom4  de,  obit,  i,  688. 

Ganaevoort,  Judge  P.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gape,  Admiral  J.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Garabit  viaduct,  viii,  816. 

Garbage,  burning,  vi,  249. 

Garbard,  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Garbett,  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Gardiner,  Addison,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Gsidiner,  S.  B.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Gardner,  A.  K.,  i,  617. 

Gaiileld,  J.  A,  sketches,  v,  286 ; 
vi,  817 ;  pOTtrut,  v,  15 ;  letter 
of  acceptance,  v,  700 ;  inaugu- 
ral, vi,  848 ;  Blaine  on  policy 
of,  vi,  845 ;  vii,  192 ;  memorial, 
the,  vii,  121 ;  Blaine's  oration, 
vii,  127  ;  compensation  to  phy- 
sicians of,  vii,  809. 

Garibaldi,  aketch  and  portrut,  vii, 
828 ;  gift  to,  i,  421 ;  resigna- 
tion of,  v,  410 ;  dieath,  vii, 
488. 

Garland,  A  H.,  sketch,  z,  757; 
portrait,  761. 

Garlington,  £.  A.,  relief  ezpedi- 
tion  under,  viii,  420 ;  court  of 
inquiiy  on,  424. 

Gamer,  W.  T.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gamier,  J.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Gamier,  M.  J.,  ezperiments  by, 
viii,  118,  528. 

Gamler-Pagds,  sketch,  iii,  850. 

Garrard,  K.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Garrett,  J.  W.,  obit,  iz,  606. 

Garrettson,  Ubtj  B.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Garrison,  A  F.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Garrison,  C.  K.,  obit,  z,  648. 

Garrison,  8.,  obit,  Ui,  687. 

Garriaon,  W.  L.,  sketch,  iv,  896. 

Garthwaite,  J.  C,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Garvim,  8.  B.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Gas,  viii,  872;  a  heatinflr,  iU,  88; 
Lowe's  process,  i,  517 ;  other 
wster  proceeses,  viii,  874 ;  nat* 
ural,  877 ;  burner,  i,  91. 

Gts-engines,  viii,  877. 
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Gaakell,  W.  H.,  experiments  by, 
yiiif  861. 

Qae-lighting,  regenentlTe  system 
of,  viii,  «7t. 

Gas-lime,  regenentioii  of,  iii,  89. 

Gfls-stoyes,  viii,  876. 

Oases,  liqaeflictiOD  of^  ii,  87. 

Gates,  £.,  indictmeDt  of,  hi,  675. 

Gaudoin,  M.,  inventioii  by,  iii, 
270. 

Ganle,  experiments  by,  viii,  682. 

Ganme,  Mgr.,  obit.,  iv,  774. 

Gamitlett,  H.  J.,  sketch,  i,  822. 

Gamisaukar,  Momit,  liighest  in  the 
worid,  Ti,  882. 

Gauss,  statue  of,  ii,  868. 

Gayior,  G.  B.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Geddes,  experiments  by,  iv,  87. 

Gegenbaur,  J.  A.,  slcetch,  i,  822. 

Geissler  tubes,  iii,  279. 

Gelatine,  blasting,  iy,  181. 

Geldart,  Bev.  J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  684. 

Gemmill,  W.  D.,  obit.,  vii,  687. 

Gtonin,  8.  N.,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Geodetic  conference,  viii,  454. 

Geognphical  Profpress  and  Discov- 
ery, in  every  volume;  Con- 
gress, i,  78. 

Geological  Surveys,  State,  N.  H., 
ii,  548, 667 ;  Qa.,  iii,  866 ;  Ind., 
iv,  601;  N.  J.,  iv,  670;  of 
U.  S.,  X,  401. 

Q^logJ,  fossils  in  Oregon,  ii,  628 ; 
glaioial  period,  vi,  849 ;  explo- 
mtions  in  A^  iii,  869 ;  for- 
mation of  mountains,  iv,  879 ; 
Favre*s  experiments,  iv,  81S9 ; 
ibasU  birds,  vi,  808 ;  the  igu»- 
nodon,  viii,  486. 

Geology,  Experimental,  iv,  417. 

George  V,  ex- King  of  Hanover, 
death,  iii,  884 ;  obit.,  iii,  664. 

George,  Duke  of  Mecklenbuig- 
Strelitz,  obit.,  i,  684. 

Georgia,  in  every  volume. 

Gerber,  experiments  by,  vi,  42. 

Gerken,  John,  obit.,  1,  617. 

€krlach,  £.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Gerlach,  Franz,  sketch,  i,  888. 

German  Centralism  in  Au/itria,  vii, 
48. 

German  emigration,  vii,  848. 

German  Government,  in  Polynesia, 
ii,  58. 

German  National  Monument,  viii, 
899. 

German  Parliament,  vi,  887. 

German  Provinces,  Bussificadon 
cf^  viii,  708. 

German  Bailroads,  vii,  849. 

Germany,  in  every  volume. 

Germ  Theory  and  Spontaneous 
Generation,  iii,  887. 

Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  iv,  442 ; 
vi,  847,  661 ;  vu,  286 ;  in  tu- 
b^xmlosis,  vii,  798;  vaooinA- 


tion,  VI,  847.  See  Epidemic 
Diseases,  viii,  820. 

Germs,  Vscoination  with  Disease, 
vi,  847. 

Gescheidt,  Dr.  L.  M.,  obit,  1,  617. 

Geselsohap,  E.,  oUt,  iii,  664. 

Gessi,  Signer,  explorations  of,  i, 
880,881. 

Ghillany,  F.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Gbolain  Huss^  Khan,  obit,  vi, 
698. 

Gibbons,  Sir  S.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Giflbrd,  Sir  Hardinge,  portrait,  x, 
488 ;  sketch,  449. 

Giegler  Pasha,  viii,  299. 

Giers,  N.  C,  sketch,  vii,  784. 

Gifford,  C.  L.  C,  obit,  ii,  680. 

GifEbrd,  6.  B.,  sketch,  v,  822. 

Gilbert,  G.  A.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

GUbert,  B.  H.,  obit,  x,  649. 

Gilchrist,  8.,  invention  by,  v,  208. 

GUes,  Ernest,  in  Australia,  i,  880. 

Gill,  Capt,  iii,  869. 

Gill,  David,  observations  by,  vU, 
86,  87 ;  viii,  26;  prise,  vii,  41. 

GiUette,  A  D.,  obit,  vii,  687. 

GUpin,  E.  W.,  i,  226 ;  obit,  i,  617. 

Ginael,  J.  A.,  obit,  1,  684. 

Girardin,  £.  de,  sketch,  id,  848. 

Giseke,  B.  L.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Giskra,  K.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Gittings,  E.,  obit,  v,  698. 

Gjess,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  580. 

Glacial  Period,  vi,  849 ;  x,  406. 

Ghidstone,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  822. 

Glais-Bizoin,  A.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Glass,  process  for  toughening,  i, 
617 ;  improvements  in,  v,  91. 

Glassbrenner,  A.,  sketch,  i,  848. 

Glenn,  W.  W.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gliok,  G.  W.,  sketoh,  vii,  447. 

Glucose,  vi,  860. 

Gobright,  L.  A.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Goddard,  D.  A.,  obit,  vii,  687. 

Godey,  L.  A.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Godon,  S.  W.,  sketch,  iv,  444. 

Godwin,  Col.,  explorations,  ii,  828 

Goessmann,  experiments,  iii,  87. 

Goff,  G.  W.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gofibrt,  A.,  experiments,  vi,  809. 

Gold,  allotropic,  ii,  499;  produo- 
tion  of,  ii,  240,  242;  in  Ala., 
iu,  8;  in  Dakota,  U,  246;  dust 
from  Colombia,  viii,  141 ;  ex- 
periments with,  viii,  624 ;  Ven- 
ezuela mines,  viii,  814.  See 
Mines. 

Gold  as  the  only  standard,  see 
Currency,  ii,  286,  and  Bimet- 
allism ;  and  silver,  relative 
values  of,  i,  290 ;  conference  to 
ilx,  iii,  826 ;  issue  of  certifi- 
cates, vii,  117.  See  Currency, 
Bimetallic,  x,  276. 

Goldsborough,  L.  M.,  sketch,  ii, 
868. 


Goldsborough,  W.  T.,  obit,  i,  817. 

Goldsohmid,  invention  by,  iii,  645. 

Goldschmidt,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44. 

Goldschmidt,  P.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H.,  oUt,  iii,  654. 

Goldsmith,  W.  L.,  impeachmeDl 
of,  iv,  421. 

Goldthwaite,  G.,  sketch,  iv,  444. 

Golther,  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  848. 

Goodwin,  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Goodwin,  J.,  obit,  iii,  627. 

Goppekroeder,  invention  by,  vii, 
90 ;  experiments,  viii,  115. 

Gordon,  Sir  A.,  defeat  of  cannibals 
by,  i,  58 ;  Governor  of  Feqee, 
ii,  62. 

Gordon,  C.  G.,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  899;  portrait  on 
ateel,  ix,  800;  in  Abyssinia, 
ii,  2 ;  iv,  2,  888 ;  operstions  in 
I^pt,  i,  246;  excursions  on 
the  Nile,  ii,  880;  in  the  Sou- 
dan, ii,  269;  V,  285;  viii,  290; 
proposed  to  flood  the  Jordan 
valley,  viii,  807;  mission  to 
the  Soudan,  ix,  299;  x,  280; 
death,  x,  661. 

Gordon,  Sir  H.  P.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Gordon,  J.  £.  H.,  invention  by,  vii, 
269,  270. 

Gordon,  L.  D.  B.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Gordon,  Sir  W.  H.,  obit.,  i,  684. 

Gorgas,  J.,  obit.,  viii,  589. 

Gorman,  Gen.  W.  A.,  obit,  1, 617. 

Gormanston,  Viscount,  obit,!,  684. 

Gorringe,  H.  H.,  obit,  x,  649. 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  sketch,  ii,  858; 
viii,  400 ;  retirement,  vii,  784. 

Gortyna,  inscription  at,  x,  87. 

Goshen,  search  for,  x,  86. 

Goshenland,  ix,  118. 

Goes,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Goszczynstds,  L.,  sketch,  i,  848. 

Goulard  and  GiblM,  induction-coils 
used  by,  viii,  805. 

Gould,  B.  A.,  discoveries  and  ob- 
servations, iii,  86 ;  vi,  88 ;  vii, 
87;  prise  to,  viii,  27. 

Gould,  J.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Gould,  T.  B.,  sketoh,  vi,  858. 

Gourko,  Gen.  J.  V.,  sketch,  ii,  858. 

Gove,  W.  H.,  olHt,  i,  ^8. 

Grace,  F.  J.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Groce-Calvert,  experiments,  vi,  99. 

Grafton,  £.  C,  obit,  i,  618. 

Graham,  Gen.  G.,  in  Egypt,  with 
portrait,  vii,  258. 

Graham,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii.  687. 

Graham,  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Graham,  J.  L.,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Graham,  Van  Wyck,  obit,  i,  618. 

Graham,  Lieut  W.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Grain  Inspection,  vii,  560. 

Gramme,  M.,  inventions  by,  ill, 
277,  807;  vi,  258;  eleotrio 
lamp  of,  vi,  258. 
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Orunont,  Duo  da,  obit,  ▼,  599. 

Qnn  Chaoo  ezpeditioD,  x,  100. 

Onoideau,  experimenti  bj,  iii,  726. 

Oruidin,  Lieat.,  invention,  i,  518. 

Granger  caaes,  the,  ii,  768. 

Granger,  Gordon,  aketob,  i,  848. 

Granier  de  Caaaagnao,  A.  B.,  obit., 
V,  699. 

Gnnnia,  T.  GU  obit,  iii,  687. 

Grant,  Sir  F.,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Grant,  Gordon,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Grant,  J.  M.,  obit,  z,  661. 

Grant,  Ulyaeea  8.,  Preaident,  mea- 
aagea  of,  i,  680 ;  tnvela  of,  iv, 
146,  446 ;  propoaal  to  place  on 
ratired  liat,  ^  166 ;  obit,  x, 
4S1.  See  alao  x,  i26 ;  ateel  por- 
trait, X,  fhmt 

Granville.  Earl,  aketeh,  v,  828. 

Gnpea,  chemiatry  of,  iti,  87 ;  oult- 
nra  of,  aee  Vitioaltare. 

Grape-Sugar,  vi,  860. 

Graaa,  Philippe,  obit,  i,  684. 

Graaaea,  anAlyaia  of,  viii,  118. 

Graaahoppera,  in  Dakota,  protec- 
tion against,  i,  219 ;  in  Minne- 
aota,  i,  668. 

Graaamau,  H.  G.,  obit,  ii,  601. 

Gravea,  B.  H.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Graves,  T.,  obit,  viii,  699. 

Gray,  A.  G.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Gray,  £.  P.,  inventiona  by,  vi,  266. 
See  Telephone,  i,  740. 

Gray,  H.  P.,  aketoh,  ii,  864. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  eveiy 
volume. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  filling,  v,  297. 

Greece,  in  eveiy  volume ;  map  of 
Athena,  i,  867,  868. 

Greek  Churoh,  organisation  of,  i, 
871,  872 ;  ii,  871 ;  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  872 ;  iii,  411 ; 
iv,  461  ;  V,  846  ;  project  for 
union  of  Servian  churohea,  v, 
847. 

Greek  invaaion  of  Turkey,  iii,  798. 

Greely,  A.  W.,  expedition  under, 
vi,826. 

Greely  relief  expedition,  vitt,  420. 

Green,  F.  M.,  correctiona  in  Uti- 
tudea  and  longitudea,  ii,  886. 

Green,  J.  R.,  sketch,  viii,  424. 

Green,  H.,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Green,  N.  £.,  obaervationa  by,  viii, 
22. 

Green,  S.  F.,  impriaonment,  vii,  14. 

Greenback  party,  the,  i,  204,  781. 

Greene,  E.  W.  C,  obit,  u,  680. 

Greene,  G.  W.,  obit,  viii,  689. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  obit,  ii,  680. 

Greene,  S.  D.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Greene,  W.  B.,  aketoh,  iii,  412. 

Greenfield,  Eliz.  T.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Greenland,  explorationa  in,  iii,  868; 
viii,  884. 

<^v«gg,  J.,obit,iii,  666. 


Gregorian  Calendar,  vii,  871. 

Oregofy,  Dr.  H.  H.,  obit,  ii,  680. 

Gregory,  8.  B.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Grenell,  Geo.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Gi^vy,  F.  J.  P.,  aketoh,  iii,  418; 
portrait,  iv,  fh>ntiapieoe ;  elect- 
ed Preaident,  iv,  888. 

Grey,  Sir  Geo.,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Grier,  W.  N.,  obit,  x,  649. 

Griffith,  J.  £.,  oUt,  ii,  580. 

Griffith,  Sir  R.  J.,  obit,  iii,  665. 

Grigaby,  H.  B.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Grimaux,  M.  £.,  experiznenta  by, 
V,  96 ;  vii,  87. 

Grimahaw,  experimenta,  vi,  99. 

Grimston,  invention  by,  viii,  881. 

Grinnell,  J.,  obit,  x,  649. 

Groeben*NeudOrfdien,  olnt,  i,  684. 

Groen  van  Prinaterer,  W.,  obit,  1, 
684. 

Groaa,  8.  D.,  olnt,  ix,  606. 

Grotiua,  on  international  Uw,  vii, 
618. 

Grove,  inventiona  by,  vi,  254 ;  vii, 
265. 

Grovef,  Lafkyette,  aketoh,  i,  658. 

Grttn,  Anastasiua,  i,  61. 

Grttneiaon,  K.  von,  obit,  iii,  655. 

GrQnwald,  explorationa,  iii,  869. 

Gruppe,  O.  F.,  aketeh,  i,  875. 

Guadeloupe,  viii,  821;  ix,  804;  z, 
788. 

Guano  Depoaita  in  8.  A.,  war  over, 
iv,  82;  aa  a  fbitiliaer,  vi,  276, 
277;  in  Peru,  vii,  688;  and 
Nitrate  Depoeito,  oontrovany 
on,  viii,  628. 

Guardia,  Gen.,  death  of,  vii,  176. 

Guatemala,  in  every  volume ;  map, 
i,  874;  attempted  murder  of 
the  President,  ii,  876 ;  bound- 
aiy  dispute,  aee  Boundariea. 

Gubert,  Louiae,  obit,  vii,  687. 

Guelph  ftmd,  vii,  868. 

Guericke,  H.  E.  F.,  obit,  iii,  655. 

Gueat,  John,  aketeh,  iv,  464. 

Guiana,  viii,  821 ;  ix,  808,  805 ;  x, 
788. 

Guidi,  F.  M.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Guigniant,  J.  D.,  ^etoh,  i,  875. 

Guion,  J.  M.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Guiteau'a  Trial,  vi,  881;  execution, 
vU,  809. 

Gulf  Stream,  investigation  of,  v, 
288 ;  Pacifie,  v,  289 ;  vi,  826. 

Gum-gelactine,  vii,  88. 

Gum-lac,  f^m  Arizona,  vi,  100. 

Gungi,  J.,  obit,  viii,  699. 

Gunnery,  improvementa  in,  vi,  547. 

Gunniaonite,  vii,  87. 

Guus,  construction  of,  vii,  576; 
three  typea  of,  vii,  578 ;  experi- 
menta with,  678;  the  Arm- 
strong, 681. 

Gunther,  J.  C,  obit,  i,  618. 

Gumey,  B.,  obit,  iii,  665. 


Gumey,  Wm.,  aketoh,  iv,  464. 
Gttsafbldt,  explorationa,  i,  881. 
Gustavua,  Prince,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Gutzkow,  K.  F.,  aketob,  iii,  418. 
Guyot,  A.  H.,  aketoh  and  portrait, 

ix,886. 
Gylden,  obaervationa,  viii,  26. 

Haokott,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  U,  601. 
Hackett,  W.  H.  T.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
HaoklAnder,  F.  W.,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Haddan,  J.  L.,  invention,  iii,  286. 
HsBmatein,  anhydrous  crystalline, 

vU,  88. 
Hsmatoblasta.  See  Blood,  viii,  60. 
HjBmozrhage,  arrest  of,  viii,  60. 
Homorrhoida,  viii,  761. 
HafBier,  K.,  obit.,  i,  685. 
Hagen,  £.  A.,  obit,  v,  600. 
Haggan,  experimenta,  vi,  761. 
Haggenmacher,  G.  A.,  explorationa 

of,  i,  881. 
Hague,  Mn.  8.,  obit,  ii,  680. 
Hahn-Hahn,   Counteaa,  obit,   v, 

600. 
Haight,  H.  H.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Haille,  ex-Gov.  Wm.,  obit,  i,  618. 
Hainan,  revolt  in,  iv,  144. 
Hainea,  D.,  obit.,  ii,  680. 
Hainee,  W.  8.,  experimenta  by,  vi, 

861. 
Haii^oth,  ix,  887. 
Halberatadt,  W.,  experimenta  by, 

viU,  112. 
Haldeman,  8.  8.,  aketoh,  v,  850. 
Hale,  C.  a,  obit,  i,  618. 
Hale,  Sarah  J.,  aketoh,  iv,  465. 
Hal4vy,  L.,  obit,  viii,  599. 
Halifax,  Viacount,  obit,  x,  661. 
Hall,  Anna  IC.,  obit.,  vi,  698. 
Hall,  Aaaph,  priaea  to,  iii,  89 ;  iv, 

68;  obaervationa  by,  iv,  62; 

viii,  26. 
Hall,  £.,  D.  D.,  obit,  H,  580. 
Hall,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  680. 
Hall,  Ezra,  obit,  ii,  680. 
Hall,  F.  P.,  experimenta  by,  viii, 

116. 
Hall,  Dr.  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  618. 
Hall,  Sir  W.  H.,  obit,  iii,  665. 
Haller,  F.  N.,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hallett,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Hall6t*8  Reef,  x,  472. 
Halliday-Duff,  A.,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Halstead,  O.  S.,  obit,  ii,  581. 
Halsted,  R.  F.,  sketch,  vi,  899. 
Halated,  Wm.,  oUt,  iii,  688. 
Haly,  Sir  W.  0*G.,  obit,  iii,  666. 
Hamaaaen,  i,  8, 4 ;  rebellion,  ii,  2. 
Hambruch,  invention,  i,  618. 
Hambuiig,  in  the  Cuatoma  Union, 

vii,  866. 
Hamilton,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Hamilton,  Lord  Geoige,  portrait,  x, 

446;  aketoh,  449. 
HamUton,  Sir  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  685. 
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Hamilton,  P.,  obit,  iz,  606. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  obit,  ii,  601. 

Hamlet,  experimentB  by,  vi,  99. 

Hammerich,  F.,  obit,  ii,  601. 

Hammond,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Hampton,  Wade,  sketbh,  ii,  875 ; 
Gov.  8.  C,  i,  726. 

Hampton,  Wade,  Jr., obit,  iv,  698. 

Hancock,  W.  8.,  aketoh,  v,  860; 
portrait,  y,  861 ;  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, V,  701, 

Hand,  A.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Hand-organ,  x,  614. 

Handy,  I.  W.  K.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Hanebeig,  D.  von,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Hfinel,  G.  F.,  obit,  iu,  666. 

Haney,  InvestlgationB  by,  vi,  19. 

Hanfdt&ngl,  F.  von,  obit,  ii,  601. 

Hannay,  J.  B.,  ezperimenta  by,  iii, 
86 ;  iv,  186 ;  v,  86. 

Hanover,  death  of  the  ex-King,  and 
claim  to  the  crown  of,  iii,  884; 
Guelph  fUnd,  vii,  868,  note. 

Hansa,  the,  expedition  of,  i,  81. 

Hansen,  J.  £.,  obit,  ii,  602. 

Hanson,  invention  by,  vii,  741. 

Hanson,  Sir  B.  D.,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Hanston,  experiments  by,  iv,  186. 

Harbor  defenses  of  U.  8.,  v,  29. 

Harbor  improvements,  v,  244 ;  Ant- 
werp, vii,  280 ;  docks  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  vii,  279. 
*    Harcourt,  G.  V.,  invention,  vi,  96. 

Haroonrt,  Sir  Wm.,  sketoh,  v,  862. 

Haidie,  Gen.  J.  A.,  obit.,  1,  618. 

Hardie,  Sir  G.  D.,  olnt,  iii,  666. 

Harkness,  J.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Harlan,  J.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  876. 

Harlech,  Baron,  obit,  i,  686. 

Harmonium,  x,  618. 

Harper,  Fletoher,  sketoh,  ii,  876. 

Harriman,  W.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Harris,  E.,  obit,  ix,  607. 

Harris,  S.  D.,  obit,  ii,  581. 

Harris,  T.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Hart,  £.,  experiments  by,  viii,  688. 

Hart,  John  S.,  sketch,  ii,  877. 

Hart,  Joel  T.,  sketch,  ii,  876. 

Hart,  S.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

Hartford,  new  Capitol  at,  iii,  219. 

Hartington,  Marquis  of,  sketch,  v, 
868. 

Hartmann,  J.  von,  obit.  Hi,  666. 

Hartridge,  Julian,  sketoh,  iv,  466. 

Hartt,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

Hart  wig,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  iv, 
61 ;  V,  86 ;  observations,  vi,  89. 

Hartzenbusch,  J.  E.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Harvests  of  the  World,  vii,  876. 

Harvey,  Sir  G.,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Harvey,  Peter,  obit,  ii,  681. 

Hasendever,  B.,  sketch,  1,  876. 

Haskett,  W.  J.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hastings,  G.  F.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Hastings,  Hugh  J.,  obit,  viii,  689. 

Hatfield,  £.  F.,  obit,  viii,  690. 


Hatfield,  H.,  observations  by,  ill,  87. 

Hatton,  F.,  experiments  by,  vi,  98. 

Hatzler,  Elizabeth,  obit.,  vii,  688. 

Haug,  Martin,  aketeh,  i,  876. 

Hautefeuille  and  Chappuis,  disoov- 
ery  by,  v,  86. 

Haven,  E.  O.,  sketoh,  vi,  899. 

Haven,  Gilbert,  aketdi,  v,  868. 

Hawiuian  islands,  ix,  888 ;  x,  467. 

Hawes,  Biohard,  obit,  ii,  681. 

Hawkes,  Gen.  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Hawkshaw,  Sir  J.,  drainage  en- 
gineering by,  iii,  29. 

Hay,  J.  8.,  explorations  of,  i,  888. 

Hayden's  survey,  i,  886 ;  U,  886. 

Hayden,  Josiah,  obit,  ii,  681. 

Hayem,  experiments  by,  viii,  60. 

Hayes,  £.,  bridge  design,  viii,  818. 

Hayes,  I.  L,  obit,  vi,  684. 

Hayes,  B.  B.,  sketoh,  i,  876;  por- 
trait, i,  ftY>ntispiece ;  election, 
see  Election  of  1876 ;  inaugural, 
ii,  669 ;  messages,  see  Congress 
and  Public  Documents. 

Haymerle,  Earl  von,  sketch,  iv, 
466 ;  vi,  899. 

Hayes,  Isaac,  sketch,  iv,  466. 

Haytl,  viii,  428 ;  ix,  898 ,  insurrec- 
tion, viii,  429 ;  ix,  898 ;  x,  468. 

Hayward,  A.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Haywood,  B.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

HazlehuiBt,  Be  v.  T.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Head,  Natt,  obit,  viii,  690. 

Health,  influence  of  chemical  works 
on,  see  Chemistry,  i,  84;  cli- 
matic influence  in  CoL,  iv,  166. 

Health,  Charity,  and  Lunacy,  Mass. 
Board  of,  established,  iv,  696. 

Health  Congress,  i,  72. 

Health,  National  Board  of,  iv,  466. 

Healy,  imprisonment  of,  viii,  418. 

Healy,  J.  P.,  obit,  vii,  688. 

Hearing,  instrument  for  testing 
the,  iv,  608. 

Hearing,  or  Color-Hearing,  vi,  400. 

Heart  electrical  condition  of  the, 
i,  260 ;  experiments,  viii,  681. 

Heat,  magnetic  equivalent,  i,  251. 

Heath,  explorations  by,  vi,  882. 

Heating  aod  Ventilation  of  Dwell- 
ings, V,  869. 

Heating  of  Houses,  vi,  400. 

Heaton,  Judge,  obit,  ii,  681. 

Hubert,  P.  O.,  sketoh,  v,  868. 

Heckel,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 

Hecker,  F.,  obit,  vi,  694. 

Hedstrom,  Bev.  0.  G.,  obit,  ii,  681. 

Heemskerk,  M.  J.,  obit,  vi,  694. 

Heer,  I.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Heimann,  B.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  877; 
obit,  ill,  666. 

Heinrich,  experimento,  viii,  621. 

Heis,  £.,  obit,  ii,  602. 

Heiskell,  J.  M.,  case  of,  v,  187. 

Heisler,  F.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Helfmann,  Hessy,  vi,  796,  798. 


Heliograph,  the  ICance,  iv,  471; 

use  of,  in  Afghan' War,  v,  8. 
Hell-Gato,  improTement  of,  i,  877 ; 

V,  260;  vi,  260;  x,  470. 
Hemans,  C.  L,  sketoh,  i,  882. 
Hendricks,  T.  A.,  sketch,  i,  882 ; 

sketoh  and  poitndt,  ix,  896. 
Hennebeig,  Budolf,  sketch,  i,  888. 
Henni,  J.   M.,   sketoh,   vi,  400; 

obit,  vi,  794. 
Henningsen,  C.  F.,  obit,  ii,  581. 
Henrietta  island,  disoovery  of,  Tii, 

881. 
Henry,  C.  8.,  obit,  ix,  607. 
Henzy,  Jas.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Henry,  Joe.,  sketoh  and  portrait, 

iii,  419 ;  experiments,  v,  446. 
Henry,  J.  T.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Henry  Paul,  discoveries  by,  i,  46 ; 

ii,  44 ;  vii,  86 ;  prize  to,  iii,  89. 
Henry,  Prosper,  disooveiy  by,  iii, 

86 ;  prize  to,  iii,  89. 
Henry,  Sir  T.,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hensel,  Louise,  obit,  i,  686. 
Herat,  importance  of,  iv,  6;  do- 

soription,  x,  7. 
Herbeck,  J.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Herbert,  Percy  £.,  sketoh,  i,  888. 
Herculano  de  Carvalho  e  Araqjo, 

A.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hering,  Constantine,   sketch,    v, 

864. 
Hernia,  viii,  761. 
Heron,  Matilda,  olnt,  ii,  681. 
Berries,  Baron,  oUt,  i,  686. 
HeiBchel,  observations,  iii,  86. 
Hertzen,  Alex.,  iv,  682. 
Hers,  C,  experiments  by,  vi,  268 ; 

computations,  viii,  21. 
Herzegovina,  i,  767 ;  v,  46 ;  vii,  66 ; 

viii,  548 ;  maps,  i,  751,  764. 
Herzen,  experiments  by,  viii,  686. 
Heraog,  Bbhop,  sketch,  i,  660. 
Heuglin,  T.  von,  sketch,  i,  822, 

888. 
Honncrt,  K.,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hewes,  C.  M.  A.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Hewett,  Com.,  i,  9;  oonte^t  with 

Africans,  i,  9. 
Hewitt,  E.  A.,  obit,  ii,  58L 
HewBon,  Jas.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Heyward,  experiments,  vi,  100. 
Hibben,  £.  C,  obit,  1,  619. 
Hicklin,  J.,  obit,  u,  602. 
Hicks  Pasha,  in  the  Soudan,  viii, 

800 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  viii, 

801 ;  sketoh,  port,  viii,  480. 
Hiddenite,  vi,  401. 
HUdebrand,  B.,  obit,  Ui,  656. 
HUdebrandt,  P.,  obit,  vi,  694. 
HUditoh,  Sir  £.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Hill,  Be^j.  H.,  sketehes,  U,  887; 

iv,  471 ;  and  portrait,  vii,  878. 
Hill,  Mrs.  H.,  obit,  U,  602. 
Hill,  Sir  Bowland,  sketoh,  iv,  472. 
Hillaxd,  G.  8.,  sketoh,  iv,  478. 
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ffillebrand,  K.,  obit.,  ix,  616. 
Hiller,  F.,  obit,  z,  661. 
HiUiATd,  F.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Hilliard,  Henry,  sketch,  ii,  877. 
Hilton,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  iii,  656. 
Himalayas,  altitudes  in,  ix,  648. 
Himly,  experiments  by,  ii,  601. 
Hincks,  Sir  Francis,  obit,  x,  478. 
Hind,  discovery  of  asteroids,  ii,  44. 
Hirzel,  8.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hitchcock,  J.  K.,  obit,  ill,  689. 
Hittites,  the,  vii,  268 ;  ix,  28. 
Hobart  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  877. 
Hocbstetter,  F.,  obit,  ix,  616. 
Hocking  valley,  strike,  x,  672. 
Hodge,  Chas.,  sketch,  iii,  420. 
Hodgson,  W.  N.,. sketch,  i,  884. 
Hodson,  Doveton,  oUt,  i,  685. 
Hoe,  B.,  obit,  ix,  607. 
Hoeck,  K.  C.  F.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hoff,  H.  E.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Hoflban,  C.  F.,  obit,  ix,  607. 
Hoffman,  M.,  obit.,  iii,  689. 
Hoftnann,  J.  yon,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hoftneister,  W.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W.,  sketdh,  i,  884. 
Hoghton,  Sir  H.  de,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hohenthal,  Countess,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Holdefleiss,  F.,  observations  by,  iv, 

185. 
Holland.    See  Netherlands. 
Holland,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  401. 
HoUins,  a.  N.,  sketch,  iii,  420. 
Holly's  steam-heating,  iii,  421. 
Holmes,  Alftfed,  obit,  i,  685. 
Holmes,  Senator,  obit,  i,  685. 
Holmes,  T.  H.,  obit,  v,  698. 
Holub,  Dr.  E.,  explorations  of,  i, 

882;  ii,  888. 
Holzgethan,  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  884. 
Home  Hygiene,  v,  854. 
Homestead  acts,  in  some  States,  i, 

208;  in  QeorgU,  1,  887;  iU, 

870 ;  in  Arkansas,  iv,  45 ;  in 

Minnesota,  iv,  627;  in  South 

Carolina,  iv,  818 ;  in  Florida, 

vi,  297  ;  vii,  814. 
Hondurss,  revolution  in,  i,  22 ;  iii, 

428 ;  viu,  481 ;  ix,  896 ;  British, 

ix,  808 ;  X,  478. 
Hone,  Mrs.  £.,  obit,  ii,  582. 
Hood,  £.  P.,  obit,  x,  661. 
Hood,  J.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  478. 
Hooker,  Jos.,  sketch,  iv,  475. 
Hooper,  Capt,  voyage  of,  v,  801. 
Hopkins,  G.  H.,  observations  by, 

viu,  526. 
Hopkins,  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  582. 
Hopkins,  Lucius,  obit,  i,  619. 
Hopkinson,  invention,  vi,  258. 
Hore,  discoveries,  v,  185,  297. 
Horn,  Eph.,  obit,  ii,  582. 
Home,  B.  H.,  obit,  ix,  616. 
Horse,  paces  of  Uie,  iii,  728. 
Horftford,  A,  obit,  x,  662. 
Horsley,  0.  £.,  obit,  i,  619. 


Honman,  E.,  sketch,  i,  884. 

Horst,  Baron,  iv,  60. 

Hoit,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  685. 

Hoskyns,  C.  W.,  otnt,  i,  685. 

Hosmer,  G.  W.,  obit,  vi,  684. 

Hosmer,  W.  H.  C,  obit,  u,  582. 

Hospitals,  for  seamen,  history  of. 
See  Service,  United  SUtes  Ma- 
rine Hospital ;  N.  T.  Woman's, 
viu,  718. 

Hotchkiss,  B.  B.,  obit,  x,  660. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

Hotchkiss,  J.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  disputed  title 
to,  iii,  24;  iv,45;  v,  25. 

Hough,  G.  W.,  observations  by, 
vii,  86 ;  viii,  22. 

Houghton,  Baron,  obit,  z,  661. 

House-drainage,  v,  864. 

House  of  Commons,  discipline  in. 
See  Parliament 

Houzeau,  experiments  by,  viii,  115. 

HovBS  of  Madagascar,  the,  vii,  492. 

Hovgaard,  expedition  of,  vi,  828. 

How,  Maiy  K.,  obit,  viii,  688. 

Howard,  Dr.  B.,  his  method  of  re- 
suscitation, iii,  765. 

Howard,  Gen.,  Indian  campaign, 
11,40;  ui,  678. 

Howard,  W.  C.,  invention  by,  vi, 
267. 

Howaith,  Rdv.  H.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Howe,  Earl,  obit,  i,  686. 

Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  sketch,  i,  888. 

Howe,  T.  O.,  sketch,  with  portrait, 
viu,  482. 

Howgate,  Capt  H.  W.,  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, ii,  824 ;  vii,  810. 

Howitt,  Wm.,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Howson,  J.  S.,  obit,  x,  662. 

Hubbard,  J.  F.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hubbard,  B.  D.,  obit,  ix,  607. 

Hubbell,  Judge  L.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Huber,  J.,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Hfibner,  O.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Hudson,  J.,  obit ,  x,  662. 

Hudson  Bay  Boute  to  Europe,  ix, 
466;  X,  188. 

Hu^,  treaty,  viii,  769. 

Huelva  pier,  the,  iii,  287. 

Huger,  Bei^.,  obit,  ii,  582. 

Huggins,  Dr.,  observations  by,  vii, 
87 ;  prize  to,  viii,  28. 

Hughes,  E.  D.,  invention  by,  iv, 
502.    See  Microphone,  iii,  562. 

Hugo,  Victor,  obit,  x,  479;  pdv 
trait,  480 ;  residence,  482. 

Hugnea-Morin  aflSur,  ix,  845. 

Hull  Harbor  impravements,  viii, 
810. 

Hull,  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hull,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

HuU,  W.  H.,  obit,  U,  682. 

Hullah,  J.,  obit,  ix,  617. 

Halsse,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Humbert  I,  of  Italy,  aooesnon  of. 


iii,  466 ;  attempt  on  the  life  of, 

iii,   458 ;   assassin's  sentence 

commuted,  iv,  528 ;  portrait, 

ix,412. 
Humphreys,  A.  A.,  sketch,  viii, 

488. 
Hungary,  in  eveiy  volume  but  viii ; 

national  exhibition,  x,  78. 
Hunias,  the,  iv,  400. 
Hunt,  C.  S.,  sketch,  i,  889. 
Hunt,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Hunt,  8.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Hunt,  W.  H.,  obit,  ix,  G07. 
Hunt,  W.  M.,  iv,  478. 
Hunter,  C.  F.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 
Hunter,  D.  £.,  observations  by, 

iii,  87 ;   iv,  62 ;   v,  86 ;  vii, 

89,40. 
Huntiiigton,  0.  W.,  experiments 

by,  vi,  98. 
Huntington,  W.  H.,  obit,  x,  650. 
Hurlbut,  8.  A,  sketch,  vii,  879; 

in  Peru,  vi,  788. 
Huron,  proposed  Territory  of,  i, 

220. 
Huron,  wreck  of  the,  ii,  687. 
Hussein- Avni  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  889. 
Huston,  A.  C,  obit,  i,  619. 
Hutchinson,  8.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Huxley,  on  medicine  and  biology, 

vi,  650. 
Hyatt,  celluloid  made  by,  iii,  469. 
Hydrophobia,  x,  484. 
Hydrodynamic  Analogies  to  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  vi,  404. 
Hydrofluoric      Add,      molecular 

weight  of,  vi,  92. 
Hydrogen,  purification  of,  ii,  94; 

manufacture,  v,  88;  peroxide 

of,  Ui,  89 ;  vii,  96 ;  dioxide, 

viii,  117. 
Hydrography,  i,  824;  ii,  828;  iu, 

851 ;  V,  288;  of  Behring  Strait, 

vi,  825 ;  surveys,  vii,  881. 
Hydrophobia,  ix,  898. 
Hyett,  W.  H.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Hygiene,  Home,  v,  854. 
Hylton,  Baron,  obit,  i,  686. 

Ice,  ArtiAdal,  i,  617. 

Ice-boats,  x,  794. 

Ice,  Hot,  vi,  406. 

Iceland,  Parliament  of,  iv,  814. 

Ichthyol,  viu,  484. 

Idaho,  i,  890;  viH,  484;  ix,  898; 

x,486. 
Ide,  Jacob,  sketch,  v,  871. 
Iglesias,  J.  M.,  sketch,  i,  891 ;  claim 

and  defeat  of;  11,  612 ;  viii,  66. 
Ignatieff,  N.  P.,  aketch,  ii,  881. 
Iguanodon,  the,  viii,  486. 
Ilbert  Bill,  the,  in  India,  viU,  441. 
Hi.    SeeKuQa. 
niinoia,  in  every  volnme. 
Illumination  in  suzyiery,  viii,  762. 
Immigrants,  cost  €it  oars  of,  to  N. 
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T.,  V,  579;  tazAtioii  of,  vii, 
468;  iz,  428. 

ImmigntioD,  to  U.  S.,  ii,  886  ;  vi, 
418 ;  ruleB  on,  vi,  414 ;  of  pan- 
pen  and  criminals,  vi,  487; 
vlii,  167 ;  abuBCB,  viii,  671 ;  to 
Australia,  ii,  61;  ▼,87;  vi, 
44;  to  Canada,  ▼,  216,  219 ;  to 
Central  America,  iii,  418,  748 ; 
to  South  America,  i,  77 ;  ii,  28, 
74,75;  V,  22;  viii,  68, 128 ;  to 
Southern  States,  iii,  881;  iv, 
641 ;  ▼,  808,  689,  684;  vi,  299 ; 
to  Western  States,  i,  84,  86, 
281 ;  ii,  80 ;  iu,  74, 76, 676 ;  iv, 
657;  ▼,  612;  viu,  78,  268. 

Immigntion,  Chinese,  vii,  887  ; 
see  also  Chinese ;  diplomatic 
ooirespondenoe,  i,  281 ;  bill  on, 
iv,  218 ;  treaty  on,  ▼,  704. 

Impeacbmeots,  report  on,  of  Judge 
Archibald,  ii,  297. 

Imprisonment,  damages  for  fiJae, 
iv,  676. 

Improvements,  Internal,  Pres.  Ar- 
thur on,  viii,  161. 

Inability  or  Disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent, vi,  414. 

Indebtedness  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  world, 
vii,  892;  maps  showing  dis- 
tribution, 892,  408. 

Indemnity  Funds,  from  China  and 
Japan,  vi,  778. 

Independent  Bepublioan  move- 
ment, ix,  778. 

Induction-Balance,  iv,  602. 

India,  in  every  volume ;  adminis- 
tration of  government  in,  v, 
887,  888 ;  Ilbert  bill,  viii,  441. 

Indiana,  in  every  volume. 

Indianapolis,  Capitol  at,  iii,  440. 

Indians,  American,  missions  to,  ii 
64,  76;  iv,  190;  in  the  Black 
Hills,  i,  681 ;  cession  to  Canada 
by  Blaokfeet,  ii,  254;  Presi- 
dent Hayes  on,  ii,  669;  iii, 
7U) ;  wan  and  ndds  of,  ii,  89 ; 
iii,  28,  29,  468,  678 ;  iv,  46 ;  v, 
27,28;  vi,85;  viii,  17;  num* 
ben  killed  in  engagements 
with,  V,  26;  plan  to  transfer 
care  of,  iii,  29 ;  iv,  47 ;  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  iii,  29 ;  for 
education  of  children,  iii,  29 ; 
V,  28,  649;  Western  reserva- 
tions, ii,  589;  iv,  150;  v,  29, 
116, 118 ;  vi,  117,  781 ;  census 
of  Penobsoots,  iv,  576 ;  elec- 
tions, vi,  524 ;  decision  in  favor 
of  Poncas,  iv,  658 ;  the  Narra- 
ganaetts,  iv,  772;  their  tribal 
relations  abolished,  v,  654 ;  in 
Florida,  vi,  298 ;  in  Canada,  v, 
218;  Baptist  convention  of, 
viii,  62;  fiunine  in  Montana, 


viii,  548;  statistioB  of,  v,  28; 
new  poUcy  toward,  v,  788; 
troubles  in  Chili  with,  viii,  64 ; 
education,  viii,  781;  not  oUa- 
lens,  ix,  425. 

Indian  Territory,  territorial  govern- 
ment in,  iii,  28 ;  occupation  of, 
iv,  48 ;  opening  to  settlen  reo- 
ommendod,  v,  417. 

India-rubber  manufacture,  v,  90. 

Indigo,  artificial  production  oi,  vi, 
428:  vii,  95. 

Indigo-blue,  derivation  of,  iv,  185. 

Industries,  British  and  American, 
ii,  111 ;  new  appliances  for  the 
chemical,  v,  88;  statistics  of 
U.  S.,  vii,  500. 

InflOlibility,  i,  708 ;  U,  676. 

Infhnticide,  suppreenon  of,  in  In- 
dia, i,  400. 

Ingalls,  Senator,  ohazge  against,  v, 
419. 

Inglis,  David,  oUt,  ii,  582. 

Inglis,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Inlaid  work,  ix,  244. 

Insane  Criminals,  act  conoeming, 
i,  597. 

Insanity,  plant  producing,  viii,  588. 

Insanity  as  a  Defense  for  Crime, 
evidence  and  opinions  in  the 
Ouiteau,  Coleman,  and  Onves 
trials,  vi,  429.  See  also  Oui- 
teau's  Trial,  vi,  881. 

Inscriptions,  andent,  ix,  18. 

Insectivorous  Plants,  iii,  444. 

Insolvency,  amendment  to  Conn, 
law,  V,  195. 

Insurance,  Commissionen  of,  in 
Conn.,  ii,  225 ;  Del.,  act  on,  iv, 
807 ;  Miss,  laws,  iv,  686 ;  Mo. 
laws,  iv,  642;  assessment  com- 
panies, vi,  727 ;  general  statis- 
tics for  U.  S.,  vii,  424 ;  <*  grave- 
yard "  companies,  vii,  885. 

Insurrections.    See  Wan,  eto. 

Internal  Bevenue  and  Tariff  in  Con- 
gnss,  viii,  198. 

International  Arbitration,  viii,  469. 

International  Law,  obligation  of, 
vii,  618 ;  source  of  authority 
of,  618 ;  views  of  various  writ- 
en,  618-622 ;  beginning  of  the 
science,  622. 

International  Monetary  Conference. 
See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Interoceanic  Canal,  iv,  608 ;  map 
showing  routes  tributary  to,  iv, 
606.    See  also  Panama  Canal. 

InuitB  of  Alaska,  the,  v,  801. 

Iodine,  from  sea- weed,  i,  97 ;  com- 
mercially produced,  v,  89. 

Iowa,  in  every  volume. 

Inland,  and  the  Irish  Question,  v, 
899;  home-rule,  i,  860;  ill, 
407;  agitation, iv, 457; in Pai^ 
liament,  v,  880,  888,  888,  848 ; 


vi,  858,  859,  868;  obstrodiQn, 
vii,  204;  coercion  bills,  vu, 
204;  cases  of  Dillon  and  otb- 
en,  205;  debates  on,  vii,  864; 
crimes  bill,  vii,  866;  airean 
biU,  vii,  867;  "Iriah  World," 
the,  vii,  868 ;  land  scheme,  vii, 
868;  Ladies'  Land  Trfiagiw, 
ibid.;  arrest  of  Higfa-Sheriff 
of  Dublin,  vii,  869;  poUtioal 
orimes  in,  viii,  414 ;  condition 
of,  viii,  416;  brief  of  Leo  XIU 
on,  viii,  698;  legislation  on, 
viii,  411 ;  Irish  affiurs,  x,  454. 

Irish  Land  Bill,  vi,  868. 

Iriah  memben  of  Parliament,  ob- 
struction by,  ii,  865. 

Irish  National  party,  viii,  412. 

Iron,  new  process,  i,  522;  dinok, 
vii,  528 ;  protection  of  suz&oea, 
ii,  98 ;  iv,  184 ;  commerce  in, 
iv,  178;  vii,  588;  dephoaphor- 
ization  of,  V,  208 ;  vii,  580 ;  viii, 
520 ;  absorption  of  nitrogen,  vi, 
99;  statistics,  1882,  vii,  115. 

Iron  and  Steel,  ii,  401 ;  nuoroscopi- 
cal  analysis,  vii,  582 ;  tax  on, 
viii,  218. 

Iron  liUnu&ctnren*  Convention, 
vii,  455. 

Irrigation,  in  CaL,  iii, 72 ;  viii, 78; 
in  Col.,  iii.  111 ;  iv,  151. 

Irving,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  582. 

Irving,  P.  M.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Irving,  Theo.,  obit,  v,  598. 

Isaacs,  S.  M.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Isabella  Marie,  Princess,  of  Porta- 
gal,  obit,  i,  686. 

Ischia,  earthquake  in,  viii,  285, 454. 

Islam,  the  ftiture  of,  vi,  440 ;  seots 
of,  ibid. 

Islands,  Pacifle,  daima  on,  viii,  81. 

Ismail  Pasha,  1,  2 ;  sketch,  ii,  405 ; 
abdication,  iv,  882;  vii,  282; 
financial  opentions  of,  vii,  284. 

Isthmus  of  Panama  Insurrection, 
X,  179. 

Istomln,  Admiral  C.  I.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Israel,  lost  tribes  of.  See  AQ^ian- 
istan,  ii,4. 

Italia  Irredenta,  or  Irredentist  par- 
ty, V,  408,  409 ;  vi,  50  ;  vii,  54, 
487;  crime  of  Overdank,  vii, 
488 ;  vUi,  452. 

Italy,  in  every  volume;  map  d 
Rome,  ii,  406. 

I  vena,  R.,  explorations  by,iv,405; 
V,  298. 

Ivison,  H.,  obit,,  ix,  608. 

Ivory,  Artificial,  iM,  456. 

Iwakura,  T.,  obit,  viii,  600. 

Iwasaki  Tataro,  obit,  x,  662. 

Ixard,  J.  A.  8.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Jablochkoif,  inventiona  by,  1, 620 ; 
11,497;  01,278,807. 
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JaokAon,  C.  T.,  aketoh,  v,  410. 

Jackaon,  Helen,  obit,  z,  6fiO. 

Jaokflon,  L  W.,  obit,  U,  682. 

JaokeoD,  T.  L,  obit,  vi,  684. 

Jeokaon,  T.  P.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Jaekaon  Monumeat  J^'unda,  i,  80S. 

Jaooba,  J.  A  M.,  obit,  y,  600. 

Jaooby,  J.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Jaoquel,  P.,  invoDtion  by,  vi,  860. 

Jaoquea,  D.  H.,  obit,  ii,  682. 

Jamaioa,  yiii,  890;  iz,  801;  z,781. 

Jamea,  Daniel,  obit,  i,  619. 

Jamea,  Sir  U.,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Jamea,  Heniy,  aketoh,  vii,  488. 

Jamin,  inventiona  by,  vi,  868. 

Jaminet,  obaervationa,  vi,  768. 

Janea,  Biahop  £.  S.,  aketohi  i, 
428. 

Janin,  theory  of,  vi,  840. 

Jan  Mayen,  Auatrian  Expedition 
to,  vii,  886. 

Jannay,  experimentB  by,  viii.  111. 

Janney,  A  M.,  obit,  ii,  682. 

Japan,  in  every  volume. 

Japaneae,     aooial    and    political 
ohaogea  of,  vi,  458. 

Jaapar,  invention  by,  vi,  868. 

Jaoner-KuiHer  frauda,  z,  78. 

Jaiirreguibeiy,  Admixvl,  iv,  886. 

Java,  emption  in,  viii,  886. 

Jeannette,  the,  voyage  of,  iv,  417 ; 
V,  888;  vi,  888;  vu,  881. 

Jeannette  bland,  vii,  881. 

Jeffen,  W.  N.,  obit,  vUi,  690. 

Jeflkeys,  J.  G.,  obit,  z,  668. 

JeflKea,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Jcjeebhoy,  Jamsetjee,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Jeliaboff,  trial  of,  vi,  796,  797. 

Jelinek,  K.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Jenkin,  F.,  invention,  viii,  679; 
obit,  z,  668. 

Jenkins,  Geo.,  invention,  ii,  497. 

Jenkins,  T.,  obit,  1,  619. 

Jenson,  ezplorations  by,  iii,  868. 

Jeqnlrity,  iz,  871. 

Jerrold,  W.  B.,  oWt,  ix,  617. 

Jesael,  Sir  G.,  obit,  viU,  600. 

Jeaaen,  investiffationa,  viii,  686. 

Jeter,  J.  B.,  akefcch,  v,  418. 

Jetty  System,  the,  v,  688. 

Jevona,  W.  S.,  sketch,  vii,  448. 

Jewell,  Manhall,  sketch,  viii,  467. 

Jewett,  Col.  E.,  obit,  ii,  688. 

Jewv,  1,  480 ;  iv,  580 ;  reatiiotiona 
on,  in  Servia,  ii,  691 ;  in  Boa- 
mania,  iii,  740;  vii,  789;  peiw 
aeeotion  in  Morocco,  v,  646, 
644;  anti-Semite  movement 
in  Pmaaia,  v,  640;  agitation 
against,  in  Hungary,  vi,  408; 
viii,  48 ;  numbera  of,  and  per- 
aecntiona  in  Germany  and  Bua- 
aia,  vi,  466;  vii,  786;  relief 
measures,  vii,  86 ;  increase  of, 
in  Austria,  vii,  61;  ritual  mur 
der  case,  viii,  47;    outragea 


against,  viii,  709 ;  diaabiUtiea, 

iz,708. 
Johannaen,  £.,  ialand  discovered 

by,  iU,  854. 
John,  ICing  of  Abysainia,  i,  8,  8 ;  ii, 

8 ;  iv,  8 ;  V,  886. 
John,  Fnmz,  aketoh,  i,  484. 
Johna,  J.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Johna  Hopkina  Univeiai^,  admin- 

iacration  of,  vii,  608. 
Johnson,  Abram,  aketcb,  vi,  461. 
Johnson,  Alice,  obaervationa  by, 

viU,487. 
Johnson,  A.  J.,  obit,  iz,  608. 
Johnson,  A  8.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Johnson,  B.,  obit,  v,  698. 
JohuAon,  H.  v.,  aketch,  v,  414. 
Johnaon,  Beveidy,  aketch,  i,  484. 
Johnaon,  8.  W.,  investigationa  by, 

V,  98. 
Johnaton,  A.  Keith,  AlKoen,  Jour- 
ney of,  iu,  868;  iv,  408;  obit, 

iv,  700. 
Johnston,  A.  B.,  obit,  iv,  698. 
Joint  Bulea  of  Senate  and  Houae,  i, 

168-168. 
Jcont-fltook  oompaniea,  new  Conn. 

law  on,  V,  196. 
Jolly,  P.,  ezpeiimenta  by,  vii,  86 ; 

obit,  z,  668. 
Jonea,  Joa.,  discoveriea  by,  iii,  880. 
Jones,  J.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  461. 
Jonea,  J.  G.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Jonea,  J.  8.,  obit,  u,  688. 
Jonea,  Lloyd,  obaervationa,  v,  86. 
Jonea,  O.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Jonea,  T.  B.,  obit,  v,  600. 
Jordan  vaUey,  proposal  to  flood, 

viU,807. 
Joseph,  Chief,  ii,  40. 
Joaephine,  ex-Queen  of  Sweden, 

obit,  i,  686. 
JoshBUlings.    SeeShaw,  H.  W. 
Jovanovioh,  Gen.,  vii,  67, 68 ;  obit, 

z,  662. 
Judges,  investiture,  tenure,  and  re- 
moval of.    See  Criminal  Juria- 

diction,  vii,  179. 
Jndioatuie,  reform  of,  French,  viii, 

870. 
Julian  Tear,  the,  vii,  878. 
Julio,  E  D.  B.,  aketch,  iv,  688. 
Jung,  M.  E.,  obaervationa  by,  viii, 

686. 
Jung,  Sir  Salar,  in  England,  i,  866 ; 

obit,  viii,  600. 
Jungfleisch,  ezperimenta  by,  viii, 

118. 
Junker,  Dr.,  ezplorationB  by,  ii, 

880;  iii,  862. 
Jupiter,  satellitea  of,  ii,  44;  physi- 
cal condition  of,  ibid. ;  spots 

on,  iv,  61 ;  v,  84;  vi,  88 ;  viii, 

88 ;  z,  60 ;  period  and  light,  v, 

84. 
Juigan,  Jeanne,  obit,  iv,  774. 


Juriea,  gnnd,  iii,  447 ;  Ind.  law,  vi, 
426;  negroes  in,  aee  Negroea. 

Juatioe-bozea,  in  Peraia,  i,  660. 

Jute,  vi,  462 ;  cultivation,  iii,  688 ; 
V,  64;  vii,  486;  machine  for, 
vii,  486. 

Jute  and  Jute-Butta,  viii,  468. 

Eabylea,  inaurrectlon  of,  iv,  16. 
Kahnweiler,  invention  by,  vi,  866. 
Kailas,  Mt,  iv,  400. 
Ejurane,  iz,  871. 
Kaliah,  M.  M.,  obit,  z,  668. 
Kalloch,  1.  8.,  impeachment,  v,  77. 
Kalnoky,  Count,  aketch,  vi,  468. 
Kanawha  river,  improvement  of, 

iii,  887. 
Kankakee  Survey,  the,  vii,  481. 
Kanaaa,  in  every  volume. 
Kaolin,  diaooveiy  of,  viii,  641,  648. 
Karond,  maasaerea  in,  vii,  416. 
Kan,  aurrender,  ii,  748. 
Kartaeir,  Gen.  A.  P.,  i,  828. 
Kaahgaria,  war  with  China,  i,  109, 

776;  ii,  417;    iU,  96;  iv,146. 

See  alao  Turkistan. 
gassatkine,  N.,  v,  848. 
Kaufinann,  C,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Kavanagh,  Julia,  obit,  ii,  604. 
Kaye,  Sir  J.  W.,  sketch,  i,  488. 
Kearney,  D.,  trial  of,  v,  77. 
Keatinge,  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kedzie,  ezperiments,  vi,  852. 
Keely,  G.  W.,  oMt,  iii,  640. 
Keet,  Bev.  H.,  use  of  title,  i,  26. 
Keifer,  ezperiments,  viii,  121. 
Keil,  E.,  obit,  iii,  666. 
Keiiey,  A  M.,  z,  70. 
Keim,  T.,  obit,  iu,  666. 
Kekul^,  theory  of,  vi,  92. 
KeUer,  F.,  obit,  vi,  694. 
Kellogg,  £.  H.,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Kellogg,  W.  P.,  impeachment,  i, 

482 ;  proteat,  v,  479. 
Kelao,  Thos.,  ol»t,  iii,  640. 
Kemp,  invention  by,  vi,  265. 
Kemper,  I.  de  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kent,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  688. 
Kentucky,  in  eveiy  volume. 
Keogh,  W.,  obit,  iU,  666. 
Kerideo,  Count  de,  obit,  iii,  666. 
Keroaene,  Improved  Teat  for  Dan- 

geroua,  viii,  464. 
Kerr,  J>r.,  ezperimenta  by,  vi,  289. 
Kerr,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Kerr,  Col.  J.  K.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Kerr,  M.  C,  aketch,  1,  441. 
Keteltas,  E.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Ketteler,  W.  E.,  obit,  ii,  604. 
Key,  D.  M.,  sketch,  u,  428. 
Khedive,  private  debt  of  the,  1, 

246;  decree  on  commission  of 

inquiiy,  iii,  264. 
Khemnis  necropolis,  iz,  22. 
Khokan,  annezed  to  Bussia,  i,  44, 

776,  776;  discoveiiea,  ii,  825. 
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Eidd,  J.,  inrontioD  bj,  iii,  88.  Koetesko,   Col.,   ezplontioiiB    in    Ladreyt,  Gaaauiier,  obit.,  ii,  58S. 

Kiel,  naval  stadon  at,  ii,  279.  Khokan,  ii,  826.                           Lafayette,  O.  de,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Kiel,  F.,  obit.,  z,  668.  Koatomaroff,  N.  L.,  obit.,  z,  668.       Laflin,  L.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Kilimancyaro,  Mt ,  ix,  644 ;  z,  796.  Kovalensky,  D.  £.,  i,  828.                  La  Hitto,  Vioomte  de,  obit,  iii,  657. 

KUpatrick,  Gen.    See  Peru,  Cbiu,  Krabbe,  N.  C,  obit,  i,  687.               Lahrboah,  Capt  P.,  obit,  ii,  568. 

etc.,  vi,  788.  Erakatoa,  eruption  of,  viii,  626 ;     Laing,  Mij.,  murder  of,  vi,  828. 

Kimball,  £.,  obit,  vii,  689.  poesible  connection  with  the    Lalla  Bookh,  Queen  of  Taamanta, 

Kimberley,  Earl  of,  sketch,  ▼,  426.  red  light,  626.                                     i,  68. 

Kindler,  Albert,  sketch,  i,  441.  Krapotchkin,  assassination,  iv,  688.    Lamar,  L.  Q.  C,  sketch,  z,  757 ; 

Eing  of  Prussia,  power  of,  mani-  Krapotkine,  Prince,  imprisonment           portrait,  764. 

fests,  Til,  854.  of,  vii,  826 ;  trial,  viii,  868.          Lamarmora,  Marchese  di,  obit,  in, 

Eing,  Clarence,  ezplorations  l^,  v,  E^raazewski  trial,  iz,  868.                          667. 

297.  KratHchner,  ezperiments,  vi,  760.       Lamater,  Br.  J.,  obit ,  ii,  588. 

Eing,  £.  A,  inventions  by,  iii,  Erause,  czpedition,  viii,  886.             Lament,  6.  D.,  obit,  i,  620. 

276 ;  iv,  889.  Ereling,  August,  sketch,  i,  442.          Land  Bill,  in  CaL,  v,  71. 

King,  Louisa  W.,  obit,  iii,  641.  Kriegk,  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  656.              Landcrer,  F.  X.,  obit,  x,  668. 

King,  Kiohard,  i,  828 ;  obit,  686.  *  Kries,  ezperiments,  vi,  748.                Land-Grants,  in  Oregon,  v,  612; 

King,  Rufbs,  obit,  1,  619.  KrUdener,  Baron,  sketch,  ii,  428.              old,  in  New  Mezico,  viii,  566 ; 

Kingdom,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  620.  Erug,  Anna  C,  obit,  ii,  604.                    to  railroads,  iz,  214. 

Eingsland,  A.  C,  obit,  iii,  641.  Erftger,  E.  W.,  obit,  i,  687.               Land  Laws,  in  Denmark,  vi,  211 ; 

Eingsley,  Henry,  sketch,  i,  441.  Euh,  Emil,  obit,  i,  687.                            in  India,  vi,  422;  viii,  441 ;  in 

Eingsley,  W.  C,  viii,  811;  obit,  Efkhne,  observations,  vUi,  685.                  New  8.  Wales,  viU,  85;   in 

z,  650.  'EUhner,  B.,  obit,  iii,  667.                         Boumania,  viii,  698 ;  in  Busaia, 

Einney,  ezplorations  by,  iv,  400.  Eu-kluz,  law,  vii,  467 ;  cases,  viii,           viii,  706 ;  z,  521 ;  Soottiah  and 

Einney,  W.  B.,  oUt,  v,  698.  474.                                                     Bengal,  z,  627 ;  United  Sutea, 

Einny,  Mary  C,  obit,  ii,  688.  EuJ^ja,  restoration  of,  to  China,  iv,           z,  628.   See  Land  Tenure. 

Einsella,  T.,  obit.,  iz,  608.  144:  v,  101 ;  vi,  107,  800.  Land  League,  arrest  of  leadeza,  vi, 

Eirby,  T.,  obit,  i,  620.  Euo-Tung-tao,  recalled,  iv,  146.                867,  868 ;  deigy  on,  vi,  867 ; 

Kirohhoff,  spectroscopic   obeerva-  Kurds,  insurrection  of,  v,  628 ;  vi,           ▼ill,  418 ;  Ladies',  vii,  868. 

tions,  vi,  242.  781 ;  rescue  of  Obeidullah  by.  Lands,  laws  on  mineral,  vi,  76 ; 

Kirkbride,  T.  8.,  oMt,  viii,  690.  vii,  806.                                               public,  i,  84;  iv,  880;  v,  25, 

Kirkwood,  8.  J.,  sketch,  i,  412.  Kurile  ishmds,  ezchanged  for  8ag^           271 ;  vi,  800,  697 ;  alleged  title 

Kirsner,  L.,  obit,  i,  686.  halien,  1,  427.                                      frauds  in  W.  Va.,  vii,  885. 

Kirwan,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  620.  Kuro-Siwo,  the.   8ee  Gulf  Stream,  Landseer,  C,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Kitchen,  W.  K.,  obit,  i,  620.  Pacific  Landaeer,  Thoa.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Kitchener,  liout,  survey  of  Pales-  Kurupatkin,  Capt,  ezplorations  of.  Land  system,  Torrens,  z,  674. 

tine,  ii,  826.  ii,  826.  Land  Tenure  in  Europe,  vi,  472. 

Klebs,  ezperiment8,  iv,  414.  Kutsohker,  Cardinal,  obit,  vi,  696.  Lane,  £.  W.,  sketch,  1,  442. 

Klein,  Dr.,  investigations  by,  iv,  Kwangsi,  revolt  in,  iii,  101 ;  iv,  148.  Lane,  H.  8.,  obit,  684. 

^2.  Lane,  Jos.,  sketch,  vi,  475. 

Klein,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  441.  Labels,  z,  688.  Lane-Foz  Electric  Lamp,  vii,  275. 

Klinkerflisa,  W.,  obit,  iz,  617.  Labor,  Chinese.    See  Chineae.  Lanfrey,  P.,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Knights  of  Labor,  z,  616.  Laborers'  Lien  Act,  iv,  846.  Lang,  Heinrich,  obit,  i,  687. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  z,  618.  Labor  Legislation,  in  France,  viii,  Langley,  J.  N.,  ezperiments  by, 

Knit  cloths,  viii,  466.  869 ;  hi  Germany,  vii,  854, 866 ;           vi,  749,  760. 

Knorre,  discoveries,  i,  46 ;  v,  84.  in  England,  411.  Lan^rley,  8.  P.,  obaervations  by, 

Knoz,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  620.  Labor,  movements  and  s^tations           iu,  85 ;  vii,  88 ;  viii,  626. 

Knoz,  8.  B.,  obit,  viU,  691.  of,  iii,  78 ;  v,  77 ;  vii,  458.  Lanier,  Sidney.  oWt,  vi,  686. 

Koch,  Dr.,  ezperiments  by,  iU,  888;  Labor  Statistics,  Mo.,  Bureau  of,  Lansdowne,  Marquis  of;  viii,  88; 

iv,  442 ;  vii,  799.  iv,  641 ;  N.  Y.,  viu,  670;  Mich.,           sketch  with  portrait,  viii,  468. 

Koch,  H.  A,  obit,  i,  686.  vii,  640 ;  national,  iz,  192.  Lanza,  Signer,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Kfichly,  Hermann,  sketch,  i,  442.  Labor  Strikes,  i,  649 ;  ii,  421,  428,  Lapham,  E.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

Kohat  pass,  opened,  ii,  6.  680,  686, 760 ;  iu,  407 ;  iv,  714,  Larabit,  M.  D.,  obit,  i,  687. 

Kohl,  F.,  obit.,  i,  686.  717 ;  v,  119 ;  vi,  616 ;  vii,  606,  Largeau,  ezplorations,  i,  882.- 

Kohl,  J.  G.,  obit,  ui,  666.  614;  z,  672.  SeealsoLabor,  vU,  Larividre,  P.  C,  sketch,  i,  442. 

Kohn,  invention  by,  iii,  275.  458.  Larkin,  observations,  vU,  84. 

Kolarnut,  caffeme  in  the,  viii,  118.  Laboring-men,  idle,  in  San  Fran-  La  Bochette,  E.  de,  obit,  i,  687. 

Kolbe,  A.  W.  H.,  iz,  424.  dsoo,  iii,  69.  Laraen,  ezperiments,  vUi,  118. 

K6nig,  F.,  ezperiments  by,  vi,  670.  Labor-trsfflc  in  the  Pacific,  z,  62.  Laiynz,  intubation  of,  z,  748. 

Konig,  G.   A,  discovery  by,  vi,  Laboulaye,E.B.  L.,  obit,  viii,  600.  Lasgird,  iz,  6. 

?®'  Labye,  L.,  invention  by,  vi,  258.  Lasker,    Eduard,   retirement   of, 

K5nig,  H.,  obit,  I,  687.  Lacoete,  M.,  obit,  z,  668.                         viii,  896 ;  sketch,  viii, 468 ;  fai- 

Kfinigsmark-Plaue,  obit ,  i,  687.  La  Cour,  telephone,  i,  740.                       ddent  in  Congress,  iz,  225, 859. 

Eonn,  invention  by,  iv,  889.  Lacrosse,  z,  618.  Lassen,  Christian,  sketch,  i,  442. 

Eorb-Weidenheim,  Baron,  iv,  60.  Lacroiz,  P.,  obit.,  iz,  617.  Lasteyrie,  Muquis  de,  oKt,  viii, 

Eoaael,  ezperiments  by,  viii,  119.  Ladoue,  T.  C.  F.  de,  obit,  ii,  604.           601. 
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Latrobe,  B.  H.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Latour,  I.,  obit.,  ii,  604. 

Laube,  H.,  obit,  iz,  617. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  obit.,  iii,  657. 

Lanrentie,  P.  8.,  aketch,  i,  448. 

Lau2anne  de  Yauz-BousBel,  Che- 
valier de,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Laval,  Uxuveraity  of,  d^oulty  ood- 
ceming,  viii,  695. 

Laveau,  ICarie,  obit.,  vi,  685. 

LavQeBium,  new  metal,  ii,  50S. 

Law,  ConstitutioDal,  Intematioiial 
Arbitration,  viii,  469;  WeU 
and  La  Abra  cases,  ibid. ;  Le- 
gal-Tender Aota,  471 ;  power 
of  Congress  in  elections,  474; 
recent  progress,  vi,  475 ;  vii, 
457 ;  ix,  425. 

Law,  practice  of,  by  women.  See 
Women. 

Lawes,  explorations  of,  i,  880. 

Lawrence,  E.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Lawrence,  Q.  A.,  obit,  i,  687. 

Lawrence,  J.  L.  M.,  Baron,  sketch, 
iv,  548. 

Lawrence,  W.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  488. 

Laws  of  War  and  Bed  Cross  Socie- 
ties, vii,  715. 

Laws,  State,  codification  of  N.  Y., 
iii,  615 ;  revision  of  Vt ,  v,  708 ; 
compilation  of  Mich.,  vi,  576. 

LawBon,  D.  T.,  experiments  of,  vi, 
859;  theory  of  boiler  explo- 
sions, vii,  296. 

Lawsuits  against  IT.  S.,  vii,  460. 

Lay,  Mr.,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 

Lay,  H.  C.,  obit.,  x,  660. 

Layoock,  T.,  obit,  i,  687. 

Lead  and  Silver  process,  viii,  681. 

Lead-poisoning,  iv,  4 ;  viii,  116. 

Leadville,  growth  of,iv,  161 ;  mines, 
vi,  118. 

Leander  McCormick- Observatory, 
vii,  41. 

Leather-board,  iv,  668. 

Le  Bon,  experiments,  viii,  116. 

Lebreton,  E.  C,  obit,  i,  687. 

Leoense,  J.  N.  A.,  obit,  iii,  657. 

Le  Conte,  J.  L.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

Leooq,  diisoovery  by,  vi,  98. 

Lederer,  J.,  obit,  i,  687. 

Leeds,  experiments,  viii.  111. 

Lee,  J.  D.,  obit,  li,  688. 

Lee,  B.  E.,  estate  of,  vii,  460 ;  mon- 
ument to,  i,  808. 

Le  Fanre,  A.,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Lefebre-Ihiruil^,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Lefferts,  Col.  M.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Leftanc,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 

Lefhmc,  P.  J.,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Lega^eur,  H.  M.  F.,  obit,  1,  688. 

Legal  Tender,  U.  8.,  notes  as,  iv, 
867 ;  legality  of  their  imue,  iv, 
885 ;  during  the  rebellion,  vii, 
899 ;  acts  on,  viii,  471. 

Leggett,  F.  A.,  cbit,  i,  620. 


Legislative  Assemblies,  how  creat- 
ed, and  Disciplinary  Power  of. 
See  Disdplinary  Power,  etc, 
vu,  194. 

Legislative  authority,  contempt  of, 
X,  261. 

liCgidative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  Bill,  iv,  284- 
249 ;  in  extra  session,  874-288 ; 
Prendent's  veto,  iv,  289; 
amended  bill,  291,  292;  judi- 
dal  appropriation  bill,  292; 
vetoed,  294. 

Lehmann  Pasha,  olnt,  ii,  605. 

Leigh,  Egerton,  obit,  i,  688. 

Leitrim,  Earl  of,  murder  of,  iii,  406. 

Leland,  Henry,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Leland,  G.  S.,  obit,  vii,  689. 

Leleiohoku,  W.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

Lemaire,  P.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Lemaitre,  Fr^^ric,  sketch,  i,  448. 

Lemon-juice,  ix,  271. 

Lennox,  Lord,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Lenormant,  F.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Lenox,  Jas.,  sketoh,  v,  426. 

Lenox,  S.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Lenox  Library,  v,  427. 

LenstrGm,  experiments,  viii,  29. 

Lenz,  Oscar,  explorations  by,  v, 
298;  vi,  827 ;  viii,  886 ;  classi- 
lication  of  tribes  by,  ii,  884. 

Leo  XIII,  elected,  iii,  782 ;  encycli- 
cals, iii,  788 ;  vii,  728 ;  corre- 
spondence with  German  Em- 
peror, vii,  725.  See  also  Peed 
and  Papacy. 

Leo,  H.,  obit,  iii,  657. 

Leonard,  J.  £.,  obit,  ui,  641. 

Leopold  I,  statue  of,  v,  55. 

Leopold  II,  African  expeditions  due 
to,  V,  295. 

Leopold,  Prince,  marriage  of,  vii, 
869;  obit,  ix,  618. 

Lepage,  B.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Lepdre,  E.  C.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Le  Plongeon,  Dr.,  explorations  of, 
V,  298. 

Lepeius,  K.  B.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Lerdo,  Pres.,  defeated,  ii,  518. 

Leslie,  Frank,  sketoh,  v,  487. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  C,  obit,  vU,  646. 

Lesseps,  F.  de,  vi,  714 ;  viU,  807, 
808. 

Lessing,  K.  F.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Letcher,  J.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 

Letellier  de  St  Just,  L.,  sketch, 
vi,  485. 

Letelliex^Valaz^,  sketch,  i,  444. 

Letheby,  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Letrange,  one  process  of,  vii,  588. 

Letters,  opening  of,  decision  con- 
cerning, iii,  809. 

Leuchtenbeig,  Duke  of,  obit,  ii, 
605. 

Levee  Convention,  a,  viii,  496. 

Levee  System,  the,  v,  688. 


Leven,  Earl  of,  obit,  i,  688. 
Leverieh,  C.  P.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Leverrier,  U.  J.  J.,  obit,  ii,  606. 
Le  Vert,  Octavia  W.,  obit,  ii,  588. 
Lewes,  G.  H.,  obit,  iii,  658. 
Lewb,  Estella  A.,  sketoh,  v,  429. 
Lewis,  Harriet,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Lewis,  H.  C,  researches  of,  vi,  19. 
Lewis,  Ida,  lives  saved  by,  v,  455. 
Lewis,  J.  F.,  sketoh,  1, 444. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  sketch,  ii,  482. 
Lewis,  Window,  lantern,  v,  444. 
Liberia,  i,  9 ;  v,  429 ;  viii,  887. 
Libraries,  the  vice-regal  in  Egypt, 

1, 247 ;  the  Corvina,  ii,  879 ;  dis- 
covered at  Sippara,  vii,  262. 
Lioense  question,    the,  viii,  668. 

See  also  Temperance. 
Lichens,  iii,  476. 
Lichtenftls,  T.  P.,  obit,  U,  605. 
lick,  James,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lick  Observatory,  v,  86 ;  viii,  28. 
licona  river,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 
lady,  C.  M.,  experiments,  iv,  186. 
Liebermann,  invention,  viii,  465. 
Life-Saving  Service.    See  Servioe, 

Life-Saving. 
Lighthouse  establishment,  v,  480. 
Lighthouses,  Cape  Henry,  vi,  240 ; 

Eddystone,    see    Eddystone ; 

Tillamook,  v,  448;  vu,  288. 
Ughtning,  effects  of,  on  species  of 

trees,  i,  250. 
Ligne,  Prince  de,  obit,  v,  60L 
Li-Hnng-Chang,  i,  112. 
Likwa,  or  Hikwa,  lake,  v,  297. 
Limairao,  J.  de,  obit,  i,  688. 
Lincoln,  Mary  T.,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Linoohi,  B.  T.,  portrait,  vii,  808. 
Lindblad,  A.  F.,  obit,  iii,  658. 
linderman,  H.  E.,  sketch,  iv,  548. 
Lindsay,  J.  W.  6.,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Lindsay,  T.  N.,  obit,  ii,  584. 
Lippman,  experiments  by,  viii.  111. 
Lipsey,  A.  B.,  invention  by,  viii, 

881. 
Liquefaction  of  Oases,  ix,  484. 
Liquor  laws,  in  Viiginia,  ii,  758 ; 

the  MoflRatt  Begister,  769. 
Liquor  question.    See  Temperance 

and  Prolubition. 
Usgar,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  444 
literary  Congress,  iii,  814 ;  x,  746. 
Literature,  American,  British,  and 

Continental,  in  eveiy  volume. 
Lithium,  discoveries  of,  iv,  419. 
Lithotrity,  vitt,  758. 
Littie,  J.  L.,  obit,  x,  651. 
Littrow,  K.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  606. 
Liver,  operations  on,  viii,  751. 
Livenidge,  A.,  investigation  by, 

vi,97,  98. 
Livrou,  C,  experiments,  vi,  751. 
li-Yung-Choi,  nvolt  led  by,  iliy 

101 ;  iv,  148. 
Lobbying,  in  Oa.,  iv,  481. 
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Lookwood,  diBCOTory  bj,  ii,  8S&. 
Lookwood,  F.  F.,  oMt,  i,  620. 
Lookyer,  J.  N.,  obeenratioiiA  by, 

ui,  85;  iv,  188;  vi,  248;  vU, 

88,  87 ;  vUi,  526,  528. 
Looomotive,  flnit  built  in  AmerioiL 

See  Cooper,  i,  212. 
Looomotive,  coinpreBsed-air,  i,  478 ; 

vi,612. 
Looomotive  with  duplex  driving- 

wheels,  vi,  511. 
Lodyguine,  invention  by,  iii,  275. 
Loew,  dieoovery  by,  vi,  90. 
Logan,  J.  A.,  dceteh,  v,  477. 
Logan,  S.  J.,  obit,  v,  598. 
Log-rolling,  definition  of,  iv,  718. 
LOhe,  £inU,  obit.,  i,  688. 
Lom^nie,  L.  L.  de,  obit.,  ill,  658. 
London  and  its  environs,  map  of^ 

ii,860. 
Long,  0.  C,  sketch,  iii,  498. 
liong,  J.  D.,  sketch,  v,  501. 
Longevity,  ix,  568. 
Longfellow,  H.   W.,   sketQb,  vii, 

478;  portrait,  vi,  485. 
Longman,  W.,  obit.,  11,  606. 
Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  slcetcb,  i,  480. 
Looohoo  islands,  claimed  by  China 

and  Japan,  iv,  147, 529 ;  v,  418. 
Loom,  positive-motion,  vii,  479. 
Looms,  carpet,  viii,  94. 
Lopez,  A,  Marquis  of  Comillas, 

obit.,  viii,  601. 

Lopez,  P.  M.,  obit.,  ii,  684. 
Lord,  Bev.  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  584. 
Lore,  C.  B.,  sketch,  vii,  189. 
Loris-Melikoff,  Gen.,   sketch,   ii, 

455 ;  attempt  on  life,  v,  668 ; 

letter  to,  from  Nihilists,  664. 
Lome,  Marquis  of,  6ovemor-Gen- 

exal  of  Canada,  iii,  12. 
Lorquct,  L.  M.  P.,  sketch,  i,  480. 
Lett,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Lotteries  in  Ky.,  v,  425. 
Lottimer,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Lotze,  H.,  obit,  vi,  695. 
Lough,  J.  6.,  sketch,  i,  481. 
Louis  IV,  of  Hesse,  ii,  852. 
Louisiana,  in  every  volume ;  Con- 
stitution of  1879,  vii,  488. 
Lourdes,  BssUioa  of,  i,  705. 
Loutin,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  271. 
Louvain,  Beformatory  Prison  at, 

viii,  497. 
LovcU,  M.,  obit,  Iz,  608. 
Lowder,  observations  by,  vii,  89. 
Lowe,  water-gas  process,  viii,  874. 
XiOwell,  J.  R.,  sketch,  ii,  467. 
Loyola,  anniveruiy  of,  v,  678. 
Lualaba  river,  the,  ii,  881 ;  iii,  868, 

864. 
Lubbock,  Lady  E.  F.,  obit,  iv,  700. 
Lucas,  Louis  A,  i,  822. 
Lndus,  R.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 
Ludwig  III,  Orand  Duke  of  Hease, 

obit.,  ii,  606. 


Lunacy,  the  Lyman  esse,  ix,  676. 

Lunatio  asylums.  oommiCments  to, 
in  111.,  iv,  479. 

Lunge,  O.,  experiments  by,  vi,  94. 

Lung-PUgue  of  Cattle,  vii,  486. 

Lunt,  6.,  obit,  x,  651. 

Lupton  Bey,  diaoovefy  by,  viii,  886. 

Lushington,  Sir  S.,  oHt,  ii,  606. 

Luther  Quadricentennial,  viii,  498 ; 
statue  in  Eisleben,  501. 

Luther,  Prof.,  dlscoveiy  by,  ii,  44. 

Lutherans,  in  every  volume. 

Luxor,  temple  of,  x,  82. 

Lyall,  J.,  invention  by,  vii,  479. 

Lyle,  invention  by,  iii,  754,  762. 

Lyman,  D.  B.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Lyman,  8.  P.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Lynch,  Patrick,  vi,  785,  789;  viii, 
64. 

Lynch,  P.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  491. 

Lyndon,  P.  F.,  olnt,  ill,  641. 

Lyons,  Rev.  J.  J.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Lyttleton,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  498. 

Lytton,  Lord,  sketch,  i,  406 ;  Vice- 
roy of  India,  i,  44,  402;  at^ 
tempt  on  the  life  of,  iv,  494 ; 
V,  889 ;  resignation  of,  v,  884. 

Madagascar,  X,  664. 

Macao,  claim  on,  by  China,  ▼,  108. 

MacCabe,  Cardinal,  obit.,  x,  668. 

McCance,  observations,  iii,  87. 

McCandleu,  W.,  obit,  vii,  640. 

McCarthy,  Patrick,  obit,  ii,  584. 

McClay,  W.  B.,  obit,  vii,  640. 

Moaellan,  G.  B.,  sketch,  ii,492; 
obit,  poitnit,  x,  558. 

McClelland,  Robert,  sketch,  v,  508. 

McCloskey,  John,  sketch,  ii,  498 ; 
obit,  X,  562. 

McCloskey,  J.,  obit,  T,  594. 

McCook,  G.  W.,  obit,  U,  584. 

McCormiok,  C.  H.,  obit,  ix,  609. 

MoCoskrey,  S.  A.,  Bishop,  de- 
posed, iu,  704. 

McCoun,  W.  T.,  obit,  iU,  641. 

McCrary,  G.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  498. 

MoCullough,  John  E.,  obit,  x,  661. 

Maodonald,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 

Macdonald,  A.,  oWt,  vi.  696. 

Macdonald,  J.  A.,  sketch  and  poi^ 
trait,  vii,  492. 

Maodonald,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  620. 

McDonald,  W.  J.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 

MaodonneU,  D.  J.,  trial,  i,  672. 

McDowell,  Irvin,  obit,  x,  652. 

McDowell,  K.  8.,  obit,  ix,  609. 

Macedo,  M.  B.  de,  obit.,  vi,  695. 

McElroy,  John,  ii,  584. 

McElroy,  Jos.,  obit,  1,  621. 

Macfarlane,  E.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

Macfarlane,  8.,  explorations  of,  i, 
880 ;  ii,  886. 

MacGahau,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

MoGrath,  H.  P.,  obit.,  vi,  686. 

McGraw,  John,  obit,  ii,  584. 


MacGr^gor,  discovery,  ii,  826. 

McHale,  J .,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Mackenzie,  R.  S.,  slutch,  vi,  62& 

McKeon,  J.,  obit,  viii,  59L 

Mackey,  B.,  imprisoned,  x,  104. 

Mackonochie,  Rev.  A.  H.,  viii,  6. 

M'Lean,  8ir  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

MoLin,  8.  B.,  i,  298 ;  testimony  oi, 
iii,  718. 

Macmahon,  Prea.,  on  cabinets,  ii, 
808,  810;  on  prolonging  his 
tenure  of  office,  810 ;  opposi- 
tion to,  811-^18;  resignation 
of,  iii,  888;  iv,  888. 

MoMullen,  J.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

McNeill,  obewvations  by,  viii,  81. 

McQuade,  James,  obit,  x,  652. 

McVickar,  W.  A.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

MacWhorter,  A,  obit,  v,  594. 

Macy,  J.,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Macy,  R.  H.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Madagascar,  vii,  492;  map,  4S8; 
viii,  505 ;  explorations  in,  viii, 
887 ;  new  tribes,  ibid. ;  French 
in,  ix,  458. 

Madden,  £.  M,  obit,  x,  652. 

Maddox,  8.  T.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Madou,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Madras,  new  harbor  at,  iii,  287; 
breakwater,  vi,  250 ;  riots  in, 
vii,  415. 

MaiRn,  A.,  obit,  x,  668. 

Magna,  Pierre,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Magnin,  J.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Megyara,  the,  v,  869,  VlO;  demon- 
strations  against,  viii,  49. 

Mahdi,  El,  sketch,  viii,  507;  vi, 
444;  vii,  255;  viii,  298,  299; 
first  reverse,  800;  capture  of 
£1  Obeid,  ibid. ;  victory  over 
Gen.  Hicks,  vUi,  801 ;  ix,  SOL 
See  slso  Hicks,  viii,  480. 

Maief,  explorations  of,  iii,  859. 

Maine,  in  eveiy  volume. 

M%jlath  von  Saekhely,  obit,  viii, 
601. 

MiKJor,  J.  R.,  D.  D.,  sketch,  i,  601. 

Makart,  Hsns,  ix,  464. 

Makiay,  Dr.  M.,  observations  of,  in 
Papua,  ii,  885. 

Malay  Peninsula,  troubles  in,  I, 
404. 

Maiden,  Henry,  sketch,  L,  601. 

Mallet,  researohes  by,  vi,  92,  98. 

Mamiani,  Count,  oUt,  x,  668. 

Manet,  E.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Manganese,  new  compounds  of, 
iii,  86 ;  new  mineral,  vii,  87 ; 
bxonse,  vii,  529 :  viii,  626. 

Manitoba,  rainisterial  crisis  in,  iv, 
819;  new  route  for  merchan- 
dise of,  iv,  821 ;  growth  of^  ir,  - 
821 ;  land  kws,  v,  217 ;  bound- 
aries, vi,  216,  222:  hiatoiT, 
etc,  viii,  611 ;  ix,  465 ;  x,  667. 

Manly,  M.  £.,  sketch,  vi,  627. 
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M«im,  Dr.  Geo.,  obit.,  i,  621.                   oivil,  in  Italy,  iv,  586,  778 ;  in  Medklenburg  Declaration  Cdebra^ 

Manning,  A.  B.,  sketch,  v,  491.               Denmark,  vi,  809.  tion,  vii,  6M. 

Manning,  Daniel,  sketch  and  por-  Man,  satellites  of,  ii,  48 ;  iii,  85 ;  Medical  Diplomas,  nnlawflil  sale 

trsit,  1,  767.                                        ellipticity  of,  y,  88.  of,  v,  622. 

Mannsfeld,  Count,  obit,  yi,  696.  Manh,  G.  W.,  experiments  by,  viii,  Medical  Sdenoe  and  Practice :  its 

Mansfield,  £.  D.,  sketch,  y,  491.              118.  Progress,  yi,  649. 

Mansfield,  W.  B.    See  Sandhurst.  Manh,  G.  P.,  sketch,  yii,  604;  on  Megaphone,  the,  iii,  687. 

Manstein,  G.  yon,  obit,  ii,  606.                forests,  viii,  866.  Meheddin  Buhnn  Uddin  Bflbndi, 

Mantell,  Dr.,  yiii,  486,  487.  Manh,  O.  C,  obeeryations  by,  yi,  obit,  i,  689. 

Manteuod,  P.,  explorations  by,  yi,           804 ;  yiii,  487.  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  sketch,  U,  499 ; 

826 ;  death  of,  yi,  827.  Manhall,  O.  H.,  obit,  ix,  610.  obit,  iii,  669. 

Manteuffel,  Baron,  olut,x,  664.  Marshals,  U.  8.,  proposed  appro-  Meiggs,  H.,  obit,  ii,  585;  bridge 

Manufactures  of  the  United  States,           priation  for  compensation  and  built  by,  yiii,  817. 

yii,  498 ;  in  foreign  markets,           expenses  of,  y,  162-167.  Meigs,  Col.,  suryey  by,  yiU,  809. 

ii,  126;  iv,  187;  v,  612;  yi,  Manhes,  dndnage  of,  in  Italy,  i,  Meinicke,  K.  E.,  sketch,  i,  621. 

864,  867 ;  of  States,  see  under           266.  *  Meissner,  experiments  by,  iy,  86. 

titles  of  States.  Manton,  J.,  obit,  x,  668.  Meissner,  A.,  x,  664. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  1688,  Martigny,  G.,  death  of,  i,  669.  M4kanki,  inyention  by,  i,  516. 

viii,  884.  Martin,  B.  N.,  obit,  yiii,  692.  Melikoff,  Gen.  See  Loris-Melikoif. 

Maoris,  the,  decrease   of,  y,  87  ;  Martin,  H.,  obit,  yiii,  601.  Mellin,  Henrik,  sketch,  1,  621. 

yii,  46 ;  peace  with,  yiii,  87  ;  Martin,  K.,  obit,  iy,  700.  Melliah,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

ix,  60.  Martin,  N.,  obit,  U,  606.  MeWille,  G.  M.,  portrait,  yii,  884. 

Marsthon  tumulus,  ix,  24.  Martin  des  PaUi^es,  obit,  i,  688.  Melville,  H.  D.,  Viscount,  obit,  i, 

Maro-Dufndsse,  obit,  i,  688.  Martineau,  Harriet,  sketch,  i,  601.  689. 

Marc^re,  Emile,  sketch,  ii,  820.  Martinique,  yiii,  821 ;  ix,  804;  x,  Memnon,  statue  of,  x,  607. 

March,  8.,  obit ,  ix,  609.                           788.  Memphis,  debt  of,  iy,  829 ;  yi,  682 ; 

Marchaud,  Count,  obit,  i,  688.  Martins,  experiments  by,  yiii,  682.  unsanitary  condition   of,  iy, 

Marohe,  M.,  explorations  by,  ii,  Martinucd,  case  of,  yii,  724.  880 ;  yeUow  feyer  in,  iy,  869, 

888,  884.  Maryin,  £.  M.,  obit,  ii,  684.  829.    See  also  Feyer,  Yellow. 

Maigary,  H.  J.,  obit,  i,  688.  Manrine,  A.  B.,  obit,  i,  621.  Mendelieif,  inyention  by,  iii,  646 ; 

Margary  murder,  the,  i,  44, 108.  Man,  K.,  obit,  yiii,  608.  classification  of  elements  by, 

Maria,  ex-Queen  of  Saxony,  obit,  B£aryland,  in  eyery  yolume.  y,  87 ;  law  of  atomic  weights 

ii,  606.  Msson,  <tisooyery  by,  iii,  868.  dlscoyered  by,  yi,  40. 

Maria,  ex-Queen  of  Spidn,  obit,  i,  Mason,  Sir  J.,  obit,  yi,  696.  Menelek,  King  of  Shoo,  ii,  8;  iy, 

688.  Mason,  Sergeant,  trial  of,  yi,  848.  8;  yiii,  886. 

Maria,  Grand  Duchess  of  Bussia,  Maspero,  Prof.,  disooyeries  by,  yi,  Menier,  inyention  by,  yi,  856. 

obit,  i,  688.                                         81 ;  yii,  260.  Mennonites,  iii,  60. 

Maria  Anna,  Empress,  obit,  ix,  Massachusetts,  in  eyery  yolume.  Menthol,  ix,  272. 

618.  Massari,  lieut,  explorations  by,  Meroadier,  experiments  by,  yi,  787. 

Marie  Luise  Alexandrine,  Princess           yi,  826.  Mercedes,  Queen  of  Spain,  obit, 

of  Prussia,  obit,  ii,  606.  Matabeli-land  described,  iy,  408.  iii.  668. 

Mariette,  A.,  researohes  of,  yii,  260.  Matagong  island  seised  by  France,  Merchant  Marine   ot  the  United 

Mariette  Bey,  obit,  yi,  696.                       iy,  16.  States,  yii,  620 ;  ix,  198* 

Msrignac,  disooyeries  by,  iii,  87 ;  Matidre-noira,  experiments   with,  Merxsuiy,  mass  and  density  of,  ii, 

iy,  187.                                                vll,  98.  48 ;  transit  of,  iii,  86 ;  bright- 
Mario,  G.,  sketch,  with  portndt,  Matsell,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  684.  ness,  ibid. ;  spots,  yiii,  20. 

yiii,  614.  Matthews,  Julia,  obit.,  i,  621.  Meridian,  common  prime,  yii,  160 ; 

Markeyitch,  B.,  obit,  ix,  618.  Maturin,  E.  S.,  sketch,  yi,  641.  ix,  64. 

Maricbam,  A.  H.,  excursion  of,  iy,  Matierath,  J.,  obit,  i,  689.  M4ritens,  inyention  by,  yii,  266. 

417.  Maumen^,  discoyery  by,  iii,  90.  Merriam,  Geo.,  obit,  y,  694. 

Markham,  C.  B.,  quoted,  yii,  688.  Maurice,  Jules,  obit.,  i,  689.  Merrick,  K.  T.,  obit,  x,  668. 

Marks,  A.  S.,  sketch,  iii,  784.  Maxim,  H.  S.,  inyentions  by,  y,  Morrill,  B.,  explorations  of,  i,  888; 

Mamo,  £.,  African  journey  of,  iii,           889 ;  yi,  869 ;  yii,  876.  ii,  884. 

868 ;  obit,  yiii,  601.  Maxwell,  Lady,  obit,  ii,  606.  Merriman,  C.  8.,  inyention  by,  iii» 

Marquardt,  L.,    experiments  by.  Maxwell,  J.  C,  theory  of  eleotri-  768,  766. 

yia,  118.                                              city  of,  yi,  889.  Merry,  Frandsco,  sketch,  i,  621. 

Marriage,  laws  on,  in  Austria,  i,  Mayer,  L.,  experiments  by,  y,  87.  Mersey  Tunnel,  yiii,  811. 

57 ;  with  a  step-daughter,  i,  Mayer,  J.  B.  yon,  obit,  iii,  668.  Mery,  decay  of,  i,  7 ;  importance 

610;  with  a  sister-in-law,  iy,  Maynud,  H.,  obit,  yii,  640.  of,  iy,  776;  Bussian  annex*- 

464  ;    y,    111,    411 ;   kinship  Mead,  W.  C,  obit.,  iv,  694.  tion,  yiii,  706 ;  chief  of,  x,  19. 

in,  iv,  690;  between  whites  Meaux,  Viscount  de,  ii,  819.  Messiah,  prediction  of  the  Moham- 

and  negroes,  ii,  714  ;  iy,  846 ;  Mechamcal  Engineering,  progress  medan,  yi,  444 ;  yii,  804 ;  yui, 

yti,  469 ;  CathoUcs  and  Pxot^           of,  yi,  541.  507.    See  also  Mahdi,  £1. 

estants  in  Chili,  iii,  96 ;  of  un-  Mechanical  Improyements  and  In-  Metalluigy,  yii,  628 ;  yiii,  680;  ix, 

frocked  priests  in  France,  iii,           yentions,  i,  615 ;  ii,  494.  471 ;  x,  574. 

848 ;  polygamous, iii,  818, 814 ;  Meohi,  J.  J.,  obit,  y,  601.  Metals,  i,  622 ;  U,  499 ;  new,  11, 90, 
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502 ;  vi,  98 ;  detection  of  Al- 
loys, iv,  602 ;  new  oompound, 
▼,  98 ;  annealing,  vi,  642 ;  melt- 
ing-points, ii,  601 ;  viii,  91 ; 
prodttotion  of  the  predous,  ii, 
240 ;  market  in  1884,  ix,  479. 

Meteoric  Showera,  vii,  89 ;  z,  66. 

Meteorograph,  the,  vi,  258. 

Meteorological  Observations,  Intei^ 
national,  i,  625. 

Meteorology,  iii,  687;  viii,  626; 
statioiis  for  observations,  iii, 
688;  vii,  886;  map  showing 
annual  rainlali,  viii,  627;  x, 
681. 

Meteon.  See  Astronomical  Prog^ 
ress,  in  every  volume. 

Methodist  (Ecumenical  Congress, 
vi,  667. 

Methodists,  in  every  volume ;  new 
sect  of,  iv,  608. 

Methyl  alcohol,  eta,  v,  89. 

Mexican  War,  the,  see  Santa  An- 
na, i,  715  ;  bill  for  pensions 
to  veterans  of,  debated,  viii, 
248. 

Mexico,  in  every  volume ;  Ameri- 
can goods  in,  ix,  492. 

Meyer,  H.,  observations,  vi,  808. 

Meyer,  L.,  table  by,  vi,  41. 

Meyer,  M.  W.,  researches,  vii,  88. 

Meyer,  V.,  observations  by,  viii, 
111 ;  invention  by,  viii,  465. 

Meyer,  W.,  observations,  viii,  28. 

Mezzacapo,  L.,  obit.,  x,  664. 

Miall,  E.,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
614. 

Michel,  Louise,  trial  of,  viii,  869. 

Michell,  Vt.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Michigan,  in  every  volume. 

Michigan  fires,  vi,  586. 

Micrometer-Telescope,  i,  654. 

Mioro-Organisms,  ix,  495. 

Ificrophone,  the,  iii,  662. 

Microscopy,  ix,  499 ;  in  botany,  ix, 
90. 

Microtasimeter,  the,  iii,  568. 

Midhat  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  774 ;  trial 
of,  vi,  841 ;  obit.,  ix,  618. 

Midian,  the  land  of,  theory  con- 
cerning, iii,  861. 

Mieroslavski,  L.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Mien,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  700. 

Mignet,  F.,  obit,  ix,  619. 

Mignonette  case,  ix,  522. 

Miklucho-Maday,  journey  in  New 
Guinea,  iii,  864. 

ifilan  IV  of  Servia,  sketch  of,  U, 
520;  vii,  788. 

Miles,  M.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  685. 

Milford  Haven,  docks,  vii,  879. 

Military  defenses,  of  Denmark,  v, 
207;  of  Austria,  vii,  51. 

Military  forces  of  China,  v,  100. 
See  Armies. 


Military  interference  at  elections, 
biU  on,  iv,  885. 

Militia,  bill  on,  in  Georgia,  iv,  421 ; 
in  Illinois,  report,  iv,  485 ;  v, 
880;  improvements  in  New 
Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  needed  in  Ne- 
braska, V,  652;  laws  for,  in 
Canada,  viii,  88. 

Miller,  G.  J.,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Miller,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Miller,  Bobert,  obit,  i,  689. 

Miliar,  Warner,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

Mills,  Clark,  obit,  vui,  592. 

Mills,  T.  W.,  investigations  by, 
viii,  686. 

Milman,  Bobert,  sketch,  i,  654. 

Milmoro,  M.,  obit,  viii,  692. 

Miltzin,  Mt,  vi,  827. 

Minchin,  J.  B.,  survey  in  South 
America  by,  ii,  886. 

Minerals,  in  Tennessee,  i,  742; 
new,  vi,  98,  401. 

Mineral  waters,  x,  598. 

Miners,  convention  of,  vii,  77. 

Mines,  of  Mexico,  i,  642;  v,  18; 
viii,  587 ;  side  lines  of,  iii,  112 ; 
v,  119;  draining  of,  iii,  280; 
Sutro  Tunnel,  iii,  288 ;  in  Peru, 
m,  291,  688;  in  Arabia,  iii, 
861 ;  gold,  in  Geoi^pa,  iii,  871 ; 
iv,  428 ;  dibri§  from,  iv,  119 ; 
V,  71,  78;  vi,  78;  vii,  76;  of 
Colombia,  iv,  149  ;  of  Nevada, 
iv,  668 ;  in  Arkansas,  vi,  88 ; 
in  Alabama,  vi,  8 ;  of  Colo- 
rado, vi,  118 ;  viii,  148 ;  new, 
V,  119 ;  coal,  in  Kentucky,  v, 
425 ;  decreased  value  of  Neva^ 
da,  vi,  628 ;  laws  on  claims  to, 
vi,  628 ;  United  States,  vi,  858, 
866 ;  iron,  in  Minnesota,  vii, 
660 ;  in  Tennessee,  vii,  789 ;  in 
South  Carolina,  vi,  814;  of 
Chili,  viii,  124 ;  of  Honduras, 
viii,  482  ;  of  Montana,  viii, 
547 ;  tin,  in  Dakota,  viii,  528 ; 
quicksilver,  of  Siena,  viii,  628 ; 
gold,  of  Bussia,  vui,  700 ;  Chi- 
nese  superstition  concerning, 
vii,  101 ;  Bureau  of,  in  Cali- 
fornia, V,  71;  inspector  of,  in 
Indiana,  iv,  501. 

Ministerial  contest,  in  Denmark, 
viii,  275. 

Biinisterial  crisis,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, vii,  590. 

Minneapolis  and  its  Mills,  vi,  588. 

Minnesota,  in  every  volume. 

Minor  Planets.  See  Astronomical 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Mmt,  U.  S.,  statistics  of,  vii,  484. 

Miryachit,  ix,  554. 

Missionaries,  civil  relations  of,  vi, 
566,  768;  case  of  Bev.  G. 
Brown,  ibid. ;  starved  to  death, 
viii,  696 ;  in  the  Soudan,  ibid. 


Missions,  Foreign,  i,  659 ;  in  Den- 
mark, iv,  812.  See  under  titles 
of  Churches. 

Mississippi,  in  every  volume. 

Mississipf  1  river,  celebration  of  La 
Sailers  discovery,  vii,  486. 

Mississippi  Biver  Improvement,  i, 
684;  ii,  279;  ui,  502;  iv,  844, 
686  ;  V,  580 ;  vi,  600. 

Missouri,  in  every  volume. 

Missouri  river,  convention  on  im- 
provement of,  vi,  610. 

MitcheU,  Sir  W.,  obit,  iii,  659. 

Mixon,  explorations  of,  vii,  886. 

Moab,  survey  of,  ix,  27. 

Mobile,  charter  repealed,  iv,  20; 
debt  of,  V,  12. 

M6bius,  Prof.,  observations  of,  vi, 
712,  714. 

Mobs,  crimes  by,  in  Kentucky,  iii, 
478 ;  in  Louisiana,  iii,  601 ;  in 
Mississippi,  iii,  570. 

Moffat,  B.,  obit,  viii,  602. 

Mohammeid  Sultan  Paaha,  obit,  ix, 
619. 

Mohammed  Taha,  viii,  299. 

Mohammed  Tewfik,  prodaimed 
Khedive,  iv,  888 ;  sketch,  885 ; 
vii,  288. 

Mohammedauism,  iii,  581 ;  iv,  647 ; 
v,  541 ;  reported  danger  to,  ii, 
6.    See  also  Islam,  vi,  440. 

Mohammedans,  races  of, in  Turkey, 
i,  571 ;  supposed  movement  to 
excite  discontent  among,  v, 
689 ;  excitement  of,  in  Turkey, 
vii,  804. 

Mold,  Julius  von,  sketch,  i,  568. 

Mohr,  Eduard,  explorations  of,  i, 
881 ;  death  of,  ii,  880. 

Moigno,  Abb^,  obit.,  ix,  619. 

Moleva,  £.,  researches  of,  viii,  586. 

MoleBWorth,SirW.  N.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Mollenda,  experiments,  viii,  112. 

M5ller,  Axel,  medal  to,  vi,  40. 

Moltke,  Marshal,  on  war,  vii,  716. 

Monahan,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  659. 

Monastery,  first  in  Scotland  since 
the  Beformation,  i,  706. 

Monastic  Association  Bill,  in  Aus- 
tria, i,  67. 

Monastic  Order,  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  ii,  22. 

Monell,  C.  L.,  obit,  1,  621. 

Monetaiy  Congress,  LitcmationsI, 
iii,  814 ;  conferences,  vi,  60. 

Monetite,  vii,  88. 

Money  biUs,  definition  of,  ui,  528. 

Monite,  vii,  88. 

Monnier,  H.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Monro,  H.  A.  J.,  obit,  x,  665w 

Monroe  Doctrine,  vii,  818.  See 
also  Panama  Canal. 

Montague,  H.  J.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Montana,  ii,  581 ;  viii,  547 ;  U,  688; 
Constitution,  ix,  684;  x,  604. 
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Montano,  Dr.,  ezplontiozui  by,  yi, 

8S0. 
Monteflore,  Sir  Moses  Haim,  ob:t. 

and  poitnut,  x,  606. 
Montenef^ro,  ii,  688;  iii,  686;  iv, 

468;  V,  648;  Tui,  648;  rovolto 

in,  Tiii,  649 ;  map,  i,  764 ;  ar- 
ticles on,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty, 

iu,  267;  ix,686. 
Montcro,  Qen.,  vi,  766 ;  viii,  64. 
Montevideo  breakwater,  x,  778. 
Mont^meiy,  Sir  H.  C,  obit.,  iii, 

669. 
Moon,  the,  crater  Plato,  viii,  81 ; 

diameter  of,  viii,  81. 
Moore,  B.  F.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Moore,  Oeo.,  obit.,  i,  689. 
Moore,  J.  O.,  obit.,  i,  681. 
Moore,  T.,  invention  by,  vi,  96. 
Moore,  Tredweli,  obit,  i,  681. 
Moravians,  i,  669 ;  ii,  688 ;  ui,  687 ; 

iv,  649;  vi,  611 ;  ix,  687. 
Moreno,  in  Patagonia,  ii,  886. 
Moreno,  J.  I.,  obit,  ix,  680. 
Moresby,  Sir  F.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Morgan,  Campbell  de,  obit,  i,  689. 
Morgan,  D.  H.,  statue  of,  vi,  816. 
Morgan,  £.  D.,  sketch,  viii,  668. 
Morgan,  L.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  618. 
Moriarty,  Bishop  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Morier,  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Mormons,  the,  emigration  of,  iv, 

887 ;  Pres.  Hayes  on,  v,  648 ; 

missions  of,  vi,  869;   mono- 

gamic,  vi,  860 ;  viii,  648.    8eo 

Polygamy. 
Morocco,  i,  669;  ▼,  646;  perseca- 

tion  of  Jews  in,  646 ;  trade  of, 

viii,  886 ;  ix,  889. 
Morphy,  P.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Morrill,  Lot  M.,  sketches,  i,  671 ; 

viii,  668. 
Morris,  J.,  experiments,  viii,  684. 
Morris,  Wm.,  designs  of,  viii,  C16. 
Morrison,  J.  I.,  obit,  vii,  640. 
Morri:ssey,  J.,  obit,  Ui,  641. 
Mor;$e,  £.   8.,  discovery  by,  vi, 

468. 
Morton,  Prof.,  observations  by,  iii, 

84. 
Morton,  O.  P.,  sketch,  ii,  688. 
Mosenthal,  8.  H..  obit.,  ii,  607. 
MoSer,  Jos.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

867. 
Moses,  Chief-Justice,  obit,  ii,  685. 
Moss,  Lemael,  observations  by,  iv, 

68. 
Motley,  J.  L.,  sketch,  ii,  685. 
Motors,  experiments  in,  i,  616, 616. 
Mott,  A.  J.,  observations  by,  viii, 

86. 
Mott,  H.  A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 

86;  vii,  668. 
Mott,  Lnoretia,  sketch,  v,  647. 
Mouohot,  solar  boiler  of,  iii,  788 ; 

experiments  by,  vi,  861. 


Mountains,  of  Central  Asia,  ii,  885, 
886;  iii,  869, 860;  iv,  899, 400; 
in  Africa,  U,  888;  altitude  of 
high,  vi,  882 ;  exploration,  ix, 
688;  highest,  vi,  888,  and  ix, 
648 ;  formation  of,  see  Forma- 
tion of  Mountains. 

Mount  Brace,  highest  point  in 
Conn.,  ii,  287. 

Mount  WoUaston,  lost  whaler,  vi, 
888. 

Mouatier,  explorations  by,  v,  890. 

Mowett,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Moynahan,  C,  obit,  iv,  694. 

Mozaffur,  £.,  x,  666. 

Moxley,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  669. 

Mtesa,  Emperor  of  Uganda,  obit, 
viii,  608. 

Muhlenberg,  Bev.  W.  A.,  sketch, 
u,686. 

Muir,  Pattison,  on  the  nature  of  the 
elements,  iii,  91. 

Muirhead,  J.,  obit,  x,  666. 

Mukhtar  Paaha,  sketch,  ii,  686. 

Mulder,  O.  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 

Mulford,  £.,  obit,  x,  668. 

MuUedy,  Jos.,  death  of,  v,  669 

Mttller,  J.,  obit,  iii,  669. 

Mumford,  T.  J.,  obit,  ii,  686. 

Mummies,  discovery  of,  vii,  861. 

Municipalities,  Indebtedness  of,  iii, 
680, 686, 778 ;  vi,  888 ;  liabUity 
of,  for  damages  in  riotn,  iv, 
769;  N.  J.  laws  on,  v,  668; 
Fla.  act  on  dissolution  of,  vi, 
897. 

Munster,  W.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Munts,  M.  A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 
88 ;  vu,  88 ;  viii,  180. 

Murad  V  (Effendi),  attempt  to  bar 
flt>m  succession,  i,  8 ;  sketch, 
1,774. 

Murat,  Prince,  obit,  iii,  669. 

Murat,  Princess,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Murohison,  Chas.,  sketch,  iv,  650. 

Murghab  river,  view  on,  x,  17; 
cave-dwellings  on,  88. 

Murphy,  Lady  B.,  obit,  vi,  794. 

Murphy,  J.  K.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Murray,  A.,  obit,  x,  666. 

Muscles,  observations  on,  vi,  768. 

Mushketof,  explorations,  iii,  869. 

Music,  i,  671 ;  Tonic  8ol-fa,  ix, 
646 ;  instrumental , in  churdies. 
8ee  Churches. 

Musical  Instruments,  automatio,  x, 
607. 

Murio-hoxes,  x,  608. 

Musical  telephone,  iii,  688. 

Musset,  Paid  de,  obit,  v,  601. 

Mutiny,  Japanese,  iii,  468. 

Muy  bridge,  electro-photograph  of, 
iu,  728. 

MycensB,  Schliemann's  explora- 
tions in,  i,  88. 

Myer,  A.  J.,  sketch,  v,  648. 


Myopia.    8oe  Eye-^ht,  vi,  871. 
Mysore,  native  rule  in,  vi,  428. 

Naohtigal,  O.,  obit,  x,  666. 

Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 
V,  888. 

^figeli,  experiments  by,  iv,  86. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  889. 

Naime,  C.  M.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Naphtha,  in  Busua,  viii,  701. 

Naphthalin,  ix,  878. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  portnut,  vii,  881. 

Nares,  Sir  0.,  voyage  of,  iii,  862. 

Narmgansett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  v,  664. 

Nasmyth,  J.,  observations,  iii,  86. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80 ;  viii,  84. 

National  Bank  taxation,  x,  681. 

National  party,  the,  iii,  806. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, V,  46,  46,  869  ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  smong.  8oe 
Non-intervention,  vii,  618. 

Natural  history.  111.,  vi,  409. 

Naturalixation  in  Brazil,  viii,  68. 

Naturalization  in  U.  S.,  its  validi- 
ty, vi,  618 ;  coses  of  Buzzi  and 
others,  vi,  618,  d  teg.  ;  when 
fhiuduleni,  vi,  616;  Pres.  Grant 
on,  i,  688 ;  case  of  the  Bersse- 
liers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans  in  Germa- 
ny, iii,  846. 

Naucratis,  x,  88. 

Navarre,  dissatisfaction  in,  i,  780. 

Naviea  of  Europe,  vii,  668;  Ger- 
man, vui,  898;  Italian,  viii, 
449. 

Navigation,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  618 ;  sounding  instruments, 
1,  618;  iii,  726;  bathometer,  i, 
619 ;  acts  on,  in  ChiU,  in,  96 ; 
in  Germany,  v,  819 ;  the  Nar- 
mgansett and  Seawanhaka  dis- 
asters, V,  680 ;  fees  to  Spanish 
consuls,  viii,  167;  unseawor- 
thy  vessels,  418 ;  bureau  of,  ix, 
808;  signals,  life-saving  ap- 
pliances, etc.,  see  Coliiuons, 
viii,  186.  See  aliK>  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  viii,  145. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v,  114. 

Navy  of  U.  8.,  i,  674;  ii,  686;  iu, 
689;  vi,  619;  vii,  688;  Pros. 
Arthur  on,  vi,  781 ;  viii,  162. 

Navy-Yards,  U.  8.,  vii,  688. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  674. 

Neale,  8.  A.,  obit,  v,  694. 

Neaves,  Lord  C,  obit,  i,  689. 

Nebraska,  in  eveiy  volume. 

NebulflB,  L,  60 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48 ;  origin  of,  iii,  88 ;  discov- 
ery of  planetary,  vii,  41 ;  new, 
X.68. 

Negroes,  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
Cal.,  Ui,  71 ;  trial  of,  iU,  885 ; 
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intiimdation  io  Ark.,  iv,  40; 
inteUectual  status  of,  iv,  41 ; 
as  jurors,  iv,  845,  847 ;  v,  424, 
708 ;  oondition  in  La.,  ▼,  481 ; 
university  for,  v,  484;  prog- 
ress of,  y,  595;  taxes  an^ 
Bohools  of,  in  Ga.,  yiii,  880; 
conventions  of,  iv,  45;  vii, 
448,  721;  viii,  489;  votes  of, 
in  presbytery,  vii,  702;  dvil 
rights  of,  vii,  469;  vlii,  129; 
marriage  with  whites,  see 
Marriage ;  exodus  of,  see  Ex- 
odus, iv,  854.  - 

Neher,  Michael,  sketoh,  i,  679. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
148;  conspiracy  in,  vii,  416; 
insurrection  in,  x,  497. 

Nepokoitchitzky,  sketch,  ii,  589. 

Nervous  System,  the,  viii,  684. 

Nephrotomy,  viii,  761. 

Nerses,  obit.,  ix,  620. 

Netherlands,  the,  in  every  volume. 

Net-making,  ix,  660. 

Neuville,  A.,  obit.,  x,  665. 

Nevada,  in  every  volume. 

New  Church,  x,  627. 

New,  J.  H.,  obit,  iv,  694. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  569. 

Ncwburg,  celebration  at,  viii,  677. 

New  Church,  the,  vi,  680. 

Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  685. 

Newfoundland,  vii,  218 ;  x,  628. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  il 
886;   iii,  864,  865;    iv,  408; 
claims  to,  viii,  81 ;  annexation 
of  southern,  x,  68. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jersey,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  i,  596 ;  ii, 
567  ;  iii,  614 ;  viii,  664. 

New  Mexico,  ii,  658;  viii,  565; 
disorder  in,  iii,  81 ;  ix,  672. 

New  Orleans,  debt  of,  v,  480 ;  vii, 
488 ;  Exposition,  ix,  578. 

New  Testament,  revision,  vi,  689. 

Newton,  Henry,  obit.,  ii,  586. 

Newton,  H.  A.,  observations  by, 
iii,  86,  87. 

New  York  city,  viii,  577 ;  de&lca- 
tions,  678 ;  new  aqueduct,  567, 
579 ;  East  River  Bridge  open- 
ing, 680 ;  amendment  of  char- 
ter, viii,  667;  elevated  rail- 
roads, viii,  568-580;  new  parks, 
580;  city  politics,  681;  bills 
on,  vetoed,  ii,  667;  street- 
cleaning  bill,  vi,  661 ;  removal 
of  police  commissioners,  vi, 
659 ;  consolidation  of  elevated 
railroads,  vi,  659;  new  aque- 
duct, ix,  590 ;  surface  railroads, 
691. 

New  York  Harbor,  improvements 
in,  V,  260. 

New  York  State,  in  eveiy  volume ; 


canal   amendment,   vii,   601; 
primary  elections  bill,  vii,  600. 

New  Zealand,  native  question  in, 
vii,  45 ;  government,  etc.,  46 ; 
land  system,  46 ;  viii,  87 ;  ix, 
60;  x,66. 

Nez  Percys  Indians,  war  with,  ii, 
89 ;  removal  of,  orderod,  iii,  28. 

magara  Falls,  scheme  to  transmit 
power  fVom,  vi,  268;  reserva- 
tion, X,  685. 

Niagara  Falls  Park,  commissioners 
appointed,  viii,  570;  restora- 
tion, X,  674. 

Niblo,  Wm.,  obit.,  iii,  642. 

Nicaragua,  difficulty  with  Ger- 
many, iii,  886 ;  vi,  661 ;  canal 
in,  proposed,  vi,  662;  vii, 
616;  ix,  818,  591. 

Nicholas  I,  of  Montenegro,  sketch, 
il,671. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
571. 

Nioholls,  F.  G.,  government  head- 
ed by,  ii,  455. 

Nioholls,  F.  T.,  sketoh,  i,  498. 

Nichols,  S.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Nichols,  W.  R.,  investigations  by, 
V,  87. 

Nicholson,  Commodoro,  at  Alex- 
andria, vii,  248. 

Nickel,  magnetic  properties  of,  i, 
250 ;  in  iron-ores,  ii,  501 ;  de- 
termination of,  ii,  502 ;  ores  in 
IT.  S.,  vii,  582 ;  processes  with, 
viii,  522. 

Niederwald  plot,  ix,  858. 

Ni^ge,  oleomai^garine  process  of, 
vu,  661. 

NieiitK,  K.  G.,  sketoh,  i,  606. 

Nieesl,  G.,  observations,  viii,  25. 

Niger,  the,  exploration  of,  v,  290. 

Nihilism  in  Russia,  iii,  744 ;  Meli- 
kofPs  policy,  vi,  795 ;  methods, 
vi,  802;  beginning,  vii,  786; 
X,  716. 

Nihilists,  iv,  681 ;  disturbances  by, 
iv,  776,  777;  v,  662,  664;  aiv 
rests  and  trial  of,  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Czar,  vi,  796 ;  two 
sections  of,  vi,  797 ;  proclama- 
tions of,  vi,  798 ;  attempt  to 
assassinate  Gen.  Tcherevin,  vi, 
799 ;  alleged  plot  of.  in  Switz- 
erland, vi,  829 ;  omitted  ftt>m 
amnesty,  viii,  706;  arrests, 
viii,  709 ;  ix,  711. 

Nile,  composition  of  waters,  i,  99. 

Nilson,  8.,  discovery  by,  iv,  187 ; 
experiments,  v,  87 ;  viii,  117 ; 
oHt.,  viii,  608. 

Nisero  affiur,  ix,  588. 

Nitrate  deposits  in  Chili,  iii,  96 ; 
in  Peru,  ui,  688 ;  vi,  276 ;  viii, 
124. 

Nitric  add  as  a  solvent,  i,  98. 


Nitric  ferments,  vi,  98. 

Nitrification,  iii,  88. 

Nitrites  in  water,  test  for,  vii,  91.  « 

Nitrogen  absorbed  by  plants,  i,  92. 

Nitzscb,  K.  W.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Noailles,  P.,  obit,  x,  666. 

Nobel,  disoovery  by,  iv,  181. 

Noble,  Matthew,  sketch,  i,  607. 

Ndggerath,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Nollet  and  Van  Malderen,  inven- 
tion by,  iii,  275. 

Nominations,  PrendentiaL  See 
United  States,  vols,  i,  v,  and 
ix. 

Nonconformists,  use  of  title**  Rev." 
by,  i,  25 ;  burial  of,  in  parish 
churchyards,  iii,  18. 

Non-intervention  among  nations, 
the  principle  of,  vii,  618 ;  sd- 
enoe  of  international  law,  618* 
622 ;  responsibility  of  nations, 
628 ;  intervention  when  asked 
for,  626:  when  nationality  is 
involved,  625 ;  union  of  states, 
626;  coses  of  succession  and 
religion,  627 ;  the  Roman  ques- 
tion, 627. 

NordendiiCld,  explorations  of,  i, 
828;  iii, 864;  iv,411;  viii, 28; 
in  Greenlsnd,  884. 

Nordqvist,  explorations  by,  iv,  412. 

Norris,  experiments  by,  viii,  638. 

North  Borneo  Co.,  the,  vi,  829. 

Northbrook  island,  vii,  884. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  sketches,  i,  406 ; 
V,  580. 

North  Carolina,  in  every  volume. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  portndt,  x* 
448;  sketch,  448. 

Northeast  passage,  search  for,  iv, 
411 ;  Nordenski6ld's  oonda- 
sions  as  to,  iv,  415. 

Northen,  Adolf,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Northwest  passage;  iii,  864,  856. 

Norton,  Caroline.    See  MaxwelL 

Norton,  W.  A.,  obit,  viii,  592. 

Norway.    See  Sweden. 

Nova  Scotia,  viii,  584 ;  ix,  594 ;  z, 
648. 

Noxious  insects  and  plant  paradtes, 
vi,  669. 

Noyes,  A.  C,  obit.,  v,  694. 

Nubar  Pasha,  iv,  829,  880;  vi, 
287. 

Numismatic  disoovery,  ii,  411. 

Nufiez,  Dr.,  sketch,  viii,  188. 

Nussbaumer,  observations  by,  vi, 
400. 

Nut-pine  tree,  utility  of,  iv,  658. 

Nutrients,  ftinction  of,  viii,  848; 
proportions  of,  in  foods,  848. 

Nutritive  ingredients  and  values  of 
the  food  we  eat,  vi,  670 ;  com- 
parative cost  of,  viii,  846. 

Nutt,  G.  W.  M.,  obit.,  vi,  686. 

Nye,  J.  W.,  olnt.,  i,  621. 
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Oakey,  Emily  8.,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Oath,  the  iron-clkd,  iy,  84 ;  decis- 
ions on,  iv,  24. 

Otths  and  affirmationB  in  British 
Parliament,  the  Bradlaugh 
case,  vi,  697;  vii,  866;  viii, 
409 ;  Cong.  Union  on,  viii,  1S5. 

Oaths,  test,  for  jurors,  iv,  898 ;  de- 
cisions on,  in  Florida,  876. 

Oatman,  Dr,  J.  8.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Obeidollah,  surrender  and  rescue 
of,  Tii,  804;  obit,viu,  608. 

Obelisks,  iz,  696. 

O'Brien,  W.  S.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Obituaries,  in  every  volume. 

Obligations  of  Contracta,  vii,  648 ; 
case  of  Virginia  bonds,  648 ;  of 
Louisiana,  658 ;  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  658. 

Obrenovitoh,  house  of,  vii,  789. 

Obstruction,  resolution  in  Parlia- 
ment on,  V,  881.  See  C16tttre, 
vii,  808,  808. 

O'CaUahan,  £.  B.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Ocarina,  ix,  625. 

Oocultation:),  z,  58. 

O'Connell,  Morgan,  challenged  by 
Disraeli,  u,  252. 

O'Connor  Don,  the,  bill  of,  in  Pai^ 
liament,  iv,  458. 

O'Connor,  John,  expelled  ftom 
Ohio  Legislature,  iii,  666. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  obit  and  por- 
trait, ix,  626. 

Odell,  W.,  obaervatioos  by,  v,  86. 

Odger,  Qeo.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Odiin,  Peter,  obit,  ii,  585. 

O'Doonell,  P.,  crime  and  trial  of, 
viii,  416;  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence on,  viii,  281. 

O'Donovan,  E.,  death  of,  viii,  801. 

O'Dwyer,  A.  C,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Offonbach,  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 

Office,  qualifications  for,  x,  825. 

Office- hunting,  vi,  846,  847. 

OfliciaU,  State,  case  of  Mo.  Treas- 
urer, iv,  641 ;  Neb.  Auditor,  v, 
549 ;  N.  J.  Treasurer,  v,  566 ; 
county,  payment  of,  by  fees, 
vi,  805. 

Officials,  U.  6.,  alleged  abuse  of 
power  by,  iv,  18. 

Ogdcn,  W.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  614. 

Ogier,  experiments  by,  vii,  89. 

Ogilvie,  R.  A.,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Oglethorpe  Celebration,  viii,  889. 

Ogow^  river,  exploration  of,  iv 
401;  vi,  828;  vii,  886. 

O'Hagan,  Baron,  obit,  x,  666. 

Ohio,  in  every  volume ;  oonstitu 
tional  amendments,  x,  678. 

Oil,  a  new,  viii,  111. 

OU,  calming  waves  with,  experi- 
ments, vii,  660. 

Oil-doths,  fioor,  viii,  97. 

Okeohobee,  drainage  of,  viii,  809. 


O'Keefe,  E.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Oklobjio,  I.  D.,  sketch,  ii,  681. 

Okubo,  assassination  of,  iii,  462. 

Old  Catholics,  i,  649;  ii,  681;  iti, 
669 ;  iv,  704 ;  v,  609  ;  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  reso- 
lutions of,  i,  22 ;  abolition  of 
priestly  celibacy,  iii,  669 :  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  iii,  670 ; 
recognition  asked  of  Angli- 
cans, iv,  82 ;  relations  with  the 
Papacjr,  V,  609. 

Olden,  C.  8.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Oldham,  Thos.,  obit,  iU,  659. 

Old  Ironsides,  history,  vi,  680. 

Oleomargarine,  its  manufacture, 
vii,  661 ;  ix,  8 ;  N.  T.  law  on, 
664;  foreign  demand  for,  ii, 
118 ;  tests  for,  vii,  89. 

O'Loghlen,  Sir  C,  obit,  ii,  608. 

O'Mahony,  J.,  obit,  ii,  585. 

Omer  Pasha,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Omohundro,  J.  B.,  obit,  ▼,  594. 

O'Neill,  E.  C.,experimenlB  by,  vii, 
86. 

O'Neill,  J.,  obit,  iii,  642. 

Ontario,  viii,  609;  ix,  688;  x,  678. 

Opdyke,  O.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Opium,  attempts  to  suppress  th^ 
use  of,  U,  181, 188 ;  iu,  100 ;  vi, 
109 ;  culture  in  China,  iii,  100 ; 
in  Peraia,  v,  688;  Americans 
prohibited  f¥om  traffic  in,  v, 
704;  monopoly  in  India,  vii, 
416 ;  reduced  trade  in  China, 
viu,  126. 

Opium-traffic  in  India  and  China, 
vi,  708 ;  vii,  666. 

Orange  Free  State,  ix,  115. 

Orohestrion,  x,  618. 

Orohestrone,  x,  619. 

Orchilla  weed,  ix,  498. 

Ord,  £.  O.  C,  sketch,  viii,  611 ; 
service  on  the  Bio  Grande,  ii, 
518,  668. 

Order  of  the  Double  Dragon,  vii, 
108. 

Ordnance,  improvements  in,  ii, 
682 ;  cxperimeutB  with,  v,  29 ; 
of  various  countries,  vii,  576. 

Oregon,  in  every  volume. 

Orense,  Marquis,  obit,  v,  602. 

Oigan  worked  by  sunlight,  x,  614. 

Oiganista,  x,  618. 

Organs,  pipe,  roed,  etc.,  x,  614. 

Orguinette,  x,  617. 

Orientalists,  Congress  of,  i,  711. 

Orloff,  Prince,  obit,  x,  666. 

Orpen,  Sir  R.,  obit,  i,  689. 

Orr,  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  689. 

Orton,  Jas.,  sketch,  ii,  628 ;  explo- 
rations, ii,  886. 

Orton,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  642. 

Osborne,  B.,  olnt,  vii,  647. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  sketch,  v,  614. 

Osman  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  628. 


Ostrich-Fanning  in  U.  8.,  vii,  678. 

Otter,  Adoiiral  H.  C,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Ouray,  Chief,  sketch,  v,  615. 

Overoomen,  sect  of,  vi,  707. 

Overdank,  crime  of,  vii,  54,  488. 

Oveistone,  Baron,  obit,  viii,  608. 

Overweg,  K.,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Owen,  B.  D.,  sketch,  ii,  688. 

Oxenford,  J.,  obit,  U,  608. 

Oxus,  attempt  to  deflect,  vii,  885. 

Oxygen,  making  of,  v,  88 ;  vii,  98 ; 
passive  and  active,  viU,  180. 

Oyster-Beds,  deterioration  of,  vi, 
707;  protection  for,  vii,  506; 
in  Connecticut,  iz,  888;  in 
New  Jersey,  ix,  571;  de- 
stroyed, X,  777. 

**  Oyster  Navy,"  the,  vi,  589,  588. 

Oxone,  curative  properties  of,  i,  91 ; 
fVom  ondes  of  manganese,  98 ; 
liquefaction  of,  v,  86. 

Paciflo,  South,  German  Trade  on 

the,  iv,  448. 
Padnotti,  hiventions  by,  vi,  858. 
Packard,  claim  to  govemonhip  of 

Louisiana,  i,  489 ;  u,  455, 465. 
Packard,  A.  S.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Packard,  L  B.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Packer,  Asa,  sketch,  iv,  718. 
Padelford,8.,  oMt,  iii,  648. 
Page,  Elisabeth  P.,  claim  of,  in 

Congress,  vi,  145. 
Page,  Wm.,  obit,  and  port.,  x,  677. 
Pahlen,  Count,  obit,  ix,  680. 
Pain,  O.,  obit,  x,  666. 
Paine,  R.,  obit,  vii,  641. 
Pfunt,  luminous,  v,  98. 
Pairing-off  practice  in  the  House, 

vu,  199. 
Palacky,  F.,  sketch,  i,  654. 
PaleoDtological  discoveries,  ix,  686. 
Palestine,  explorations  in,  i,  887, 

828;  ii,  824;  survey,  825. 
Palestine,  German  colonics  in,  viii, 

614 ;  exploration  in,  ix,  87. 
Palffy,  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 
Palf^y,  J.  G.,  obit,  vi,  687. 
Palikao,  Comte  de,  obit,  iii,  660. 
Palisa,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44 ; 

iii,  86;  iv,  51;  v,  84;  vii,  85; 

viu,  21,  22. 
Palladium,  new  compound  of,  iii, 

89. 
Palladius,  obit,  iv,  701. 
Palmer,   £.    H.,   obit,  vii,   647; 

sketch,  viii,  614;    murderen 

indicted,  viU,  297. 
Palmer,  N.  B.,  obit,  ii,  586. 
Palmer,  W.  B.,  obit,  i,  682. 
Palmer,  W.  P.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Pamir,  the,  iv,  899. 
Panama  Canal,  vi,  714;  vii,  107, 

818-815;   viii,   140,   808;   ix, 

155,  815 ;  X,  177. 
Panama  Bailway,  x,  179. 
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PanebUnoo,  Cardinal,  obit,  z,  666. 

PanalAviato,  sentenoe  of  a  loader  of, 
ill,  426 ;  agitatioDSof,  viii,  706. 
Bee  Slavg. 

Pantelopbone,  the,  vi,  258. 

Papacy,  tbe,  relataooB  of  Qennanj, 
i,  260,  680 ;  ii,  659,  682 ;  Ui, 
881 ;  V,  689 ;  vi,  846,  776,  793 ; 
•  vu,  857,  858,  note,  724 ;  viU, 
895,  698 ;  witb  Italy,  i,  423, 
708 ;  ii,  408,  410,  677  ;  ill,  786 ; 
vi,  450, 792 ;  vii,  487, 724 ;  viU, 
692;  witb  Austria,  viii,  694; 
witb  Belgium,  iii,  56;  v,  54, 
56 ;  viii,  56,  698 ;  with  Buaeia, 
vu,726;  viii,  694;  with  Switz- 
erland, u,  682;  viii,  694;  with 
8outh  Amerioon  govemments, 
i,  707;  witb  France,  ui,  848, 
848;  vi,  798;  vu,  726;  viu, 
870 ;  in  United  States,  vi,  798 ; 
viii,  694 ;  establishment  of  tbe 
hierardiy  in  Scotland,  iii,  782; 
instructions  to  bishops  in  U. 
S.,  iii,  787  ;  the  papal  guaran- 
tees, li,  408;  viii,  454.  See 
also  the  allocution,  ii,  677,  and 
Boman  Question,  vii,  627. 

Paper,  carbon  or  impression,  iz, 
688. 

Paper  Exposition,  iii,  724. 

Paper-hangings  and  wall-paper, 
viii,  615 ;  iz,  847. 

Papeivmaking  in  India,  iz,  407. 

Paper-pulp,  now  process,  viii,  115. 

Papua,  iz,  638 ;  z,  678 ;  map,  679 ; 
houses,  680.    See  New  Quinea. 

Paragnay,  i,  654;  iii,  677 ;  vi,  724; 
vii,  678 ;  viii,  617 ;  iz,  640 ;  z, 
681. 

Pardo,  Don  Manuel,  assassination 
of,  iii,  687. 

Pardons,  Board  of,  in  Conn.,  viii, 
258. 

Parian  Wares,  viii,  640. 

Paris,  Auguste,  ii,  819. 

Paris,  first  meeting  of  tbe  Chambers 
in,  since  1870,  iv,  892 ;  map  of, 
and  environs,  li,  806. 

Parisel,  Dr.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Parker,  B.,  ezperiments  by,  iii,  722. 

Parkes,  H.  6.,  obit.,  z,  666. 

ParUtore,  F.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Parker,  W.,  sketch,  iz,  641. 

Parliament,  the  German,  oiiganiza- 
tion  of,  vu,  209 ;  absenteeism, 
210 ;  rules,  210 ;  groups  in,  211 ; 
general  aspect,  211. 

Parliamentary  system  of  England, 
the,  vii,  199 ;  rules,  ibid.,  206 ; 
penal  power,  202 ;  ezpulsions, 
202;  the  dHure,  20Z, 

Paimentier,  Qen.,  observations  by, 
viii,  22. 

Pamell,  C.  S.,  sketch,  v,  615 ;  ar- 
rest, vi,  868 ;  proposed  suspen- 


sion, vii,  804 ;  '*  Treaty  of  Kil- 
mainbam,'*  vii,  867;  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Foster,  viii,  412. 

Parrott,  B.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  586 ;  inven- 
tion by,  iu,  754,  769. 

Parsons,  Dr.,  murder  of,  v,  690. 

Parsons,  E.  Y.,  obit.,  i,  623. 

Paraons,  H.  B.,  ezperiments  by, 
vi,  95 ;  obit,  z,  658. 

Parsons,  P.  M.,  invention  by,  1, 528. 

Parsons,  T.,  sketch,  vii,  678. 

Pasoball,  O.  W.,  obiU,  iu,  648. 

Pasolini,  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 

Passerini,  L.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Pasteur,  germ  theory  of,  iii,  887 ; 
ezperiments  by,  iv,  448;  vi, 
847. 

PatagoniA,  partition  of,  i,  84 ;  z,  41. 

Patents,  viii,  618;  grounds  and 
methods  of  obtuning,  laws 
on,  etc.,  618-628;  change  in 
English  law,  628 ;  internation- 
al conferences,  624;  bill  in 
Germany,  ii,  851 ;  office  oi^gan- 
ized,  852;  Congress,  iii,  814; 
to  two  or  more,  809 ;  Bordett- 
Estey  suit,  iv,  842 ;  drive-well 
suit,  V,  418 ;  British  law,  viii, 
410;  iz,642;  z,  682. 

Patin,  H.  J.  H.,  sketch,  i,  654. 

Patri^,  C,  obit,  i,  640. 

PatteiBOQ,  Capt,  ezplorations  and 
death  of,  iv,  408. 

Patterson,  Bobert,  sketch,  vi,  725. 

Patterson,  W.  C,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Pattbon,  M.,  obit,  iz,  620. 

Pattison,  B.  K,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, vii,  678. 

Paul,  observations,  viii,  31. 

Paulding,  H.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Pavement  for  dties,  ii,  377. 

Payne,  Joseph,  sketch,  i,  654. 

Paynter,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Peacock,  Maxy  T.,  obit,  iv,  774. 

Peanut-crop  in  Viiginia,  vii,  829. 

Pearl-fishing,  viii,  141 ;  iz,  498. 

Peanon,  B.  M.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Pease,  A.  H.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Pease,  J.  L.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Peed,  Cardinal,  sketch,  ii,  639. 
See  Leo  Xm. 

Pechiile,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  vi,  88. 

Peck,  Asahel,  obit,  iv,  694. 

Peck,  Ebenezer,  obit,  vi,  687. 

Peck,  G.,  D.  D.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Peck,  J.  J.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Peck,  Jesse  T.,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Peckham,  F.  A.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Peckharo,  6.  F.,  observations  by, 
iv,  58. 

Pedersen,  Knnd,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pedro  II,  of  Brazil,  sketch,  ii,  629 ; 
portrait,  ii,  74. 

Peel,  A.  W.,  i^etch  and  portnut, 
iz,648. 

Peeplcs,  Judge  C,  obit,  ii,  586. 


Peirce,  Beig.,  obit,  v,  595. 

Pel,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pelham,  Wm.,  obit,  iv,  694. 

Pellider,  A  D.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Pemberton,  J.  C.,  sketch,  vi,  726. 

Pei^'deh  affiur,  the,  z,  8. 

Penn,  John,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Pennock,  Bear- Admiral  A.  M., 
obit,  i,  623. 

Pennsylvania,  in  every  voluma. 

Pensions,  in  Japan,  i,  427 ;  in  New 
Jersey  to  soldiers  of  181  as,  vi, 
688;  to  soldien  of  other  Amer- 
ican wars,  iz,  224. 

Pensions,  increase  of,  bill  in  Con- 
gross,  viii,  248 ;  amendment  to 
pension  veterans  of  Mezican 
and  Indian  wan,  viii,  248. 

Peptones,  the,  viii,  119. 

Pereire,  I.,  obit,  v,  602. 

Peiger,  Bt  Bev.  J.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Perier,  sketch,  i,  659. 

Perinchief,  Bev.  0.,  obit,  ii,  686. 

Perkins,  G.  B.,  sketch,  i,  669. 

Perkins,  J.  C,  obit.,  ii,  686. 

Perkins,  S.  £.,  sketch,  iv,  728. 

PeroAkaya,  Sophia,  vi,  797. 

Perreud,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Perrin,  B.  P.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Perrone,  G.,  sketch,  1,  659. 

Perrotin,  discoveries  by,  i,  46 ;  il, 
44;  iii,  86. 

Perry,  electric  railway  of,  viii,  678. 

Persia,  in  every  volume.  Bussixm 
encroachmentB,  z,  686. 

Penian  succession,  tbe,  vi,  781. 

Pertz,  G.  H.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Peru,  in  every  volume  but  ii ;  war 
with  Chili,  see  Chilian  War. 

Pern,  Chili,  and  the  United  SUtes, 
vi,  788 ;  vii,  810 ;  termination 
of  American  treaties,  z,  687. 

Pestilence  in  India,  i,  404. 

Peter,  Mn.  S.,  obit,  ii,  586. 

Pctermann,  A.,  obit,  ill,  660;  the- 
oiy  of  African  riven,  868. 

Peten,  Adolf,  obit,  i,  640. 

Petera,  C.  A.  F.,  obit,  v,  608. 

Peten,  C.  H.  F.,  discoveries  by,  1, 
46 ;  ii,  44 ;  iii,  86 ;  iv,  51 ;  v, 
84;  viii,  31;  star-charts  of, 
viii,  27. 

Peten,  T.  C,  obit,  i,  623. 

Petitot,  ezplorations  by,  v,  897. 

Petrella,  E.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Petrie,  invention  by,  ui,  375. 

Petroleum,  vii,  687  ;  pipe  -  line 
transportation  of,  iii,  618 ;  ex- 
port of,  683 ;  iv,  174 ;  test,  vii, 
96;  statistics,  vii,  114;  Gov- 
emment  monopoly  in  Greece, 
viu,  419;  in  Mezico,  687;  in 
Ontario,  609;  in  Bnasia,  iz, 
705 ;  z,  718.    See  Naphtha. 

Pettit,  John,  olnt,  ii,  586. 

Peucker,  E.  von,  sketch,  i,  662. 
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PeytOD,  B.,  obit,  iii,  64S. 
Pfordten,  0.  F.,  experiments  by, 

▼iii,U8. 
PAmd,  Dr.,  obit,  i,  640. 
Phantom  City  in  Centn]  America, 

vU,  887. 
Pharmaoy,  Tiii,  680;  iz,  649;  x, 

688. 
Phelpe,  A.  H.  L.,  obit,  iz,  610. 
Phelps,  £.,  obit,  v,  695. 
Phelps,  J.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  648. 
Phelps,  P.,  obit,  i,  629. 
Phelps,  B.,  obit,  ix,  611. 
Philadelphia,  statisttos,  z,  685. 
Philippine  Islands,  viii,  740;   ix, 

740. 
Phillips,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  586. 
PhUlips,  W.,  obit  and  portrait,  ix, 

650. 
Phipson,  experiments,  vii,  88. 
Phoonix  Park  murders,  the,  vii, 

866 ;  viii,  414 ;  trials  for,  415. 
Phoneidosoope,  the,  iii,  787. 
Phonograph,  the,  ii,  688. 
Phosphorus,  production  of,  v,  88 ; 

new  form,  viii,  121. 
Photography,  improvements  in,  ii, 

498;  iii,  725;  vi,  747;  amar 

teur,  ix,  651 ;  celestial,  x,  49. 
Photometry,  new  unit  of  light  for, 

ii,  96 ;  standards,  vi,  96. 
Photophone,  the,  v,  447. 
Phthallio  add,  v,  89. 
Phylloxera,  iri,  670. 
Physiology,  recent,  ▼!,  748;  viU, 

681 ;  Uteratuxe  of,  vi,  754 ;  vii, 

692 ;  viu,  688 ;  ix,  658 ;  x,  689. 
Piaggia,  explorations  by,  ii,  880. 
Piano,  improvements  in  the,  i,  517 ; 

m^canique,  X,  690 ;  piaidsta,  x, 

620. 
Picard,  L.  J.  £.,  oMt,  ii,  608. 
Piohot,  A.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Pickering,  0.,  obit.,  iii,  648. 
Pickering,  £.  C,  observations  by, 

vi,40;  vii,  41. 
Pictet,  Baoul,  design  of,  for  ships 

of  war,  vi,  246. 
Pierce,  G.  F.,  obit,  ix,  611. 
I^eroe,  L.,  obit,  iv,  695. 
Pi^rolA,  N.  de,   made  "supreme 

chief**  of  Peru,  v,  625 ;  flight 

of,  vi,  787.     8ee  also  Peru, 

Chili,  and  the  United  States, 

vi,788. 
Plerpont,  John,  sketch,  vii,  698. 
Pierre,  P.  J.  G.,  obit,  viii,  608. 
Piers,  new,  iv,  844. 
Pillot,  A.  P.,  obit,  V,  595. 
Pillow,  G.  J.,  obit,  iii,  644. 
PUlsbuiy,  J.  8.,  sketch,  i,  568. 
Pin^wood  oil,  vii,  684. 
Pinheiro,  Lient.,  invention  by,  iii, 

725. 

Pinkney,  Wm.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 
Plnoleum,  vii,  94. 
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Bnto,  Serpa,  explorations  by,  iv, 
404 ;  v,  298  ;  sketch  of,  iv, 
405. 

Pipe-line,  Suakim-Berber,  ix,  816. 

Piracy,  at  Foochow,  i,  109,  847. 

PirsBus,  excavations  in,  x,  87. 

Pisdottlture,  viii,  791. 

Pistorius,  H.  A.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

PiU,  viii,  688. 

Pithom,  X,  85. 

Pituri,  vi,  765. 

Pius  IX,  sketch,  iU,  689 ;  episcopal 
jubilee  of,  ii,  681 ;  insult  to  the 
remans  of,  vi,  451, 792. 

Pladde,  Thos.,  obit,  ii,  586i 

Plague,  the,  iv,  728 ;  vu,  286,  291. 

Planch^,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  602. 

Planets,  supposed  intra-Mercurial, 
i,  45;  iii,  88;  viii,  20;  ultra- 
Neptunian,  v,  84 ;  discoveries 
of  minor,  see  Astronomical 
Progress. 

Plants,  invention  by,  vi,  254 ;  ex- 
periments ot,  vii,  265. 

Platinum,  atomic  weight  of,  vi,  98. 

Phitt,  T.  C,  resignation  of,  vi,  644. 

Plants,  electrical  phenomena  in,  i, 
249 ;  insectivorons,  iv,  86 ;  ab- 
soTption  of  noxious  substances 
by,  vii,  98. 

Plener,  Dr.,  on  financial  reform  in 
Austria,  V,  44. 

Plevna,  fidl  of,  ii,  744. 

Plimpton  and  Graves,  experiments 
by,  viii,  118. 

Pl&tz,  Albert  von,  obit,  i,  640. 

Plumbing,  ix,  716,  et  nq. 

Plnmer,  W.  8.,  sketch,  v,  626. 

Plashes,  ix,  788. 

Pneumatic  excavation,  ii,  275. 

Pocd,  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pooock,  Francis,  death  of,  ii,  882. 

Pogge,  Paul,  explorations  of,  i,  881 ; 
obit.,  ix,  620. 

Pog^S^ndorff,  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  609; 
explorations,  iii,  864. 

Pdsons,  in  food,  clothing,  etc,  iv, 
84;  ix,  668.    See  Arsenic. 

Poland,  change  in  administration, 
i,  711;  demand  for  political 
rights,  V,  666. 

Polar  Conference,  third,  vi,  825. 

Polarization,  vii,  265. 

Polar  Bisons,  statistical  tables,  v, 
626. 

Polding,  Archbishop,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Polos,  conciliation  of,  viii,  708. 

Police  power  of  States,  ix,  429. 

Policy,  Indian,  changes  of,  vi,  421. 

Political  Agitations,  in  Denmark, 
iv,  818 ;  vi,  209, 210 ;  in  Port- 
ugal, vi,  760;  in  France,  ii, 
808 ;  map  of  France,  ii,  814 ; 
in  Italy,  see  Italia  Irredenta ; 
in  U.S.,  i,  719.  See  also  un- 
der titles  of  countries. 


Political  Assessments,  vii,  698.  See 

also  Civil-Service  Beform. 
Political  cases  in  8.  C,  pardons, 

iv,  820. 
Political  crimes,  by  supposed  Fe* 

nians,  vi,  870.    See  Assassina- 
tions. 
Political  parties,  English,  viii,  412. 
Political  parties,  U.  S.,  conventiona 

QlL    See  under  names  of  States 

in  each  volume. 
Polk,  Trusten,  obit,  i,  622. 
Polygamy,  in  Utah,  vi,  788,  859 ; 

ix,  219,  792;  in  Idaho,  viii, 

485,  812;  law  against,  z,  764, 

778. 
Polynias,  the,  vii,  882. 
Pomare  II,  Queen  of  the  BocieQr 

Islands,  ii,  58. 
Pompeii,  oelebnition  of  desimotion 

of,  iv,  527. 
Pondoland,  x,  185. 
Ponroy,  P.  G.  A.,  sketeh,  i,  668. 
Ponzi,  G.,  obit,  x,  667. 
Pope,  Com.  J.,  obit,  i,  622. 
Population,  the  center  of,  in  the 

U.  8.,  with  maps,  vi,  755. 
Population,  density  and  death-rrte, 

iii,  728. 
Porcelain,  viii,  689. 
Pork,  prohibition  of  American,  viii, 

896,  648. 
Porter,  A.  D.,  invention,  ii,  720. 
Porter,  Fits-John,  case  of,  iv,  49 ; 

hi  Congress,  viii,  286 ;  ix,  205. 
Porto  Bico,  viii,  648;  ix,  668;  x, 

788. 
Portraits,  composite,  iii,  726. 
Ports  opened  in  China,  i,  119 ;  ii, 

102. 
Portugal,  in  every  volume. 
Posada  Herrera,  obit,  x,  667. 
Postage,  review  of  legislation  on, 

viii,  168 ;  bill  in  Congress  for 

reduction,  viii,  185 ;  review  of 

reductions,  viii,  188. 
Postal  CongresA,  x,  697. 
Postal  Dispatch,  Pneumatic,  ii,  497. 
Postal  route,  American,  x,  61. 
Postal  Statistics,  i,  240 ;  iv,  886. 
Potagos,  explorations  by,  v,  292. 
Pontanin,  explorations,  ii,  827. 
Potassa,  determination  of,  ii,  98; 

manufacture,  viii,  115. 
Potel,  invention  of  poteline,  vii,  816. 
Pothuan,  Louis,  ii,  821. 
Potomac  marshes,  the,  drainage 

recommended,  v,  650. 
Potter,  C.  N.,  sketch,  vii,  697. 
Potter,  H.  C,  sketch,  viii,  659. 
Pouget,  trial  of,  viii,  869. 
Poi:Uoalat,  J.  J.  F.,  oMt,  v,  602. 
Power  of  Congresa  over  Witnesses, 

vii,  698 ;  Kilboume  case,  ibid. 
PowySf  Bishop,  obit.,  ii,  609. 
Prado,  M.  I.,  aketch,  iv,  782. 
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Pnga,  £.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pnt,  metal  diaoovered  by,  ii,  608. 

Pnti,  G.,  obit.,  ix,  680. 

Pntt,  D.  D.,  obit.,  ii,  686. 

Pntt  Public  Libraiy,  vii,  609. 

Pny,  £.  H.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Pnyer-book,  revision  of  the,  ii,  84. 

PnuEsk,  Dr.  A.,  iv,  60. 

Pradegnm,  A.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Preeoe,  obeervatioiifl,  vui,  686. 

Preijeyalaky,  expioratioiiaof,y,  889. 

Preller,  F.,  oUt,  iii,  660. 

PrentiBa,  Mra.  £.  P.,  obit,  iii, 
644. 

Proabyterian  Alliaooe,  the,  ii,  660. 

Preabyteriana,  in  every  volume. 

Preaoott,  inveatigationa,  v,  98. 

Preaidency  of  Mexioo,  three  olaim- 
antB  to,  ii,  618. 

FftsidsDt  of  the  United  Statea,  pro- 
posed amendmenta  on  theeleo- 
tion  and  length  of  term  of,  i, 
188-188,  168-166;  aakiy  ot 
the,  i,  171 ;  third  term  of,  i, 
167 :  ezeooMve  acta,  where  per- 
formed, i,  169 ;  election  of,  aee 
ElooUona,  Preaidential. 

Preaidential  electora,  vii,  147. 

Preaidential  Inability,  vi,  414. 

Preaidenta,  abaenoea  of,  ftiom 
Waahington,  i,  169-171. 

Preaa,  the  suppresaion  of  newa- 
papers,  l,t99 ;  lawa  in  Fnmee, 
ii,  804-808;  trial  of  Caaaagnac, 
806;  oolportage  bill,  iii,  848; 
amnesty  for  oifenaea  of,  848, 
844;  biU  on,  vi,  811 ;  in  India, 
reatrictiona  on,  iii,  88 ;  the  na- 
tive, 486;  lawa  in  Japan,  iii, 
468 ;  rilenoed  in  Ecuador,  iii, 
861. 

Preaton,  J.  S.,  aketch,  vi,  771. 

Preston,  8.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Pretenders,  Franoh,  bill  to  exile, 
viu,866. 

Price,  Boger,  in  Africa,  iii,  868. 

Prime,  B.,  obit,  z,  664. 

Prime,  8. 1.,  obit,  x,  708. 

Prince  Edward  laland,  viii,  660; 
x,704. 

Prinoeteau,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Princeton  Teleacope,  vii,  41. 

Pringaheim,  theory  of,  vi.  111. 

Printing,  improvements  in,  i,  618 ; 
vi,  648. 

Priaona,  in  New  Tork,  i,  697,  606 ; 
Maryland,  ii,  478 ;  Kaaaaohu- 
aetts,  ii,  488 ;  vi,  687  ;  Ken- 
tucky, iv,  689 ;  Texas,  iv,  881 ; 
California,  vi,  88 ;  viii,  78 ;  re- 
formatoriea  in  Michigan,  vii, 
664 ;  at  Louvain,  viii,  497  ; 
contract  aystem,  iv,  600,  668, 
666 ;  the  separate  system,  vii, 
676 ;  English  aystem,  viii,  408. 
See  also  Convict  Labor. 


Priaona,  Southern,  during  the  civil 
war,  i,  184-198. 

Pritchett,  obaervations  by,  iv,  68. 

Pijevalaky,  Col.,  exploraldona  of, 
ii,  886 ;  iii,  869,  860. 

Proa,  ix,  116. 

Prohibition,  viii,  661 ;  by  atatute, 
664 ;  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 666 ;  license,  668,  668 ; 
effects  of  enforcements,  668; 
constitutionality,  669;  argu- 
ments for,  670;  in  Iowa,  ix, 
411 ;  in  Maine,  ix,  468 ;  Na- 
tional Convention,  ix,  774 ;  x, 
499. 

Prohibition  Befonn  party,  i,  780. 

Prokesch-Osten,  sketch,  i,  676. 

Propaganda  Fide,  congregation  of; 
aeixure  of  property  of,  viii,  698. 

Property  Bights  of  Foreigners  in 
Mexico,  viii,  688 ;  great  eatatea 
in^  viii,  688. 

Protection  in  Germany,  iv,  486;  in 
France,  v,  864;  in  Mexico,  v, 
14;  in  Canada,  vi,  817 ;  Speak- 
er Carlisle  on,  viii,  94.  See 
Duties  and  TarilT. 

Proteids,  souroes  of  the,  ii,  94. 

Piptestant  Episcopal  Churoh,  in 
every  volume. 

Proteus,  deetruotion,  viii,  481. 

Prout,  hypotheais  of,  vi,  48. 

Prout,  Skinner,  obit,  i,  641. 

Provittons,  oonuneroe  in,  iv,  167. 

Prussia,  in  every  volume  but  viii 
andix. 

Prussia,  General  Synod  of,  iv,  748. 

Pruarian  and  German  Govem- 
menta,  antagonism  between, 
m,  878. 

Pruyn,  B.  H.,  oUt,  vii,  648. 

Ptomainea,  discovery  of,  vii,  94. 

E^um,  Mt ,  discovery  at,  x,  87. 

Public  Documenta,  in  first  six  vol- 
umea. 

Public  landa,  unlawftil  oocupan<7 
of,  X,  841,  844. 

Public  Meetings,  bills  on,  in  France, 
V,  888. 

Pugh,  Geo.  E.,  sketch,  i,  691. 

Puroell,  J.  B.,  sketch,  viii,  678 ; 
vii,  786.  See  Bishops,  Liabil- 
ity of,  etc. 

Pusey,  £.  B.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  711. 

Putkammer,  aketch,  iv,  740. 

Putnam,  B.  G.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Putnam,  J.  P.,  obit,  vii,  648. 

Pata,  W.,  obit,  U,  609. 

Pyramid,  in  Mexioo,  viii,  686. 

Pyramids,  the  Egyptian,  vii,  858 ; 
opening  of,  860 ;  of  Senefru, 
868;  ix,81. 

Quackenbnah,  J,  V,  P.,  obit,  i, 
688. 


Quain,  Sir  John,  obit,  i,  64L 

Quaisntinii  rulea,  v,  18. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  viii,  674;  po- 
litical oontrovetay  in,  iv,  819 ; 
ix,  676 ;  X,  706. 

Quebracho,  ix,  878. 

Quickailver-Minea  of  SieoA,  viii, 
688. 

Quin<7,  EdmuDd,  obit,  ii,  567. 

Baoe,  G.  W.,  obit,  vi,  687. 

Baoea,  conflicts  of,  in  Austria,  vii, 
47,68. 

Badet^,  Gen.,  aketch,  ii,  671. 

Badiophony,  vi,  787. 

Baff,  J.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Baffiay,  exploratuma  by,  iii,  866 ; 
iv,  411. 

Bahway,  bankruptcy,  iv,  669. 

Baikea,  Bobert,  v,  674. 

BailroadLand  Gnnta,  i,  698. 

Bailroada  of  the  United  Statea,  vii, 
718;  statistics,  v,  848;  viii, 
886 ;  Northern  Pacific,  vi,  180 ; 
viii,  618 ;  completion,  viii,  761 ; 
Southern  Padfio,  iii,  671;  vi, 
618 ;  Tnmscontinoita],  viii, 
816;  ftmoua  flghta  between, 
iv,  156, 169 ;  war  of  rates,  vii, 
660 :  suits  on«  ii,  764;  vii, 468, 
464 ;  priority  of  liens,  iv,  648 ; 
efi^ect  of  freight  rates  in  Ver- 
mont, iv,  640;  memorial  on, 
from  Vermont  Gruige,  iv,  841 ; 
board  to  supervise,  iv,  601, 
608 ;  anti-Monopoly  League,  vi, 
668;  deoiaion  on  taxation  of, 
viii,  841 ;  validily  of  bonda  in 
aid  of,  iii,  680;  v,  809;  inters 
state  conmisroe  bill,  vi,  178; 
reductions  on  freight,  viii,  168 ; 
N.  T.  oonmiission  act,  vii,  600 ; 
buaineaa  in  1864,  ix,  888. 

Bailroada,  Elevated,  iii,  864;  Vi- 
enna circular,  vi,  847 ;  bill  on 
taxes  of  N.  T.,  vii,  600;  invea- 
tagation  of  chiugea,  608 ;  case 
of  Judge  Weatbrook,  608, 608 ; 
decision  on  damagea  to  prop- 
erty by,  616. 

Bailways,  Electric,  viii,  676. 

Bailways,  government  control  of, 
in  Germany,  i,  844,  679;  u, 
868;  iv,  441,  748;  vu,  849; 
viii,  891,  894 ;  in  Italy,  i,  418 ; 
in  Hungary,  viii,  40 ;  la  Den- 
mark, vi,  809;  Danube  and 
Turkiah,  viii,  48 ;  first  in  Chi- 
na, ii,  108 ;  dosed  in  China, 
vi,  107;  Indian,  vii,  414;  new 
^yatem  of  mountain,  vi,  846 ; 
trans  -  Andean,  iii,  80,  891;* 
Himalayan,  vii,  884;  propoaed 
Sahara,  iv,  87;  v,  898;  Eo- 
phntea,  viii,  806;  in  Austra- 
lia, v,  88,  40;  vii,  48;inPttw 
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bIa,  vi,  782 ;  in  New  Zealand, 
Tii,  46 ;  in  South  America,  iii, 
68,  677;  V,  59,  66;  Yii,  688; 
▼ill,  66;  in  Gentral  America, 
iU,417;  iy,i60;  ▼,199;  Can> 
ada  Paeilio,  ▼,  814,  881 ;  vii, 
817 ;  viii,  87. 

Bailways,  ImproTementa  in,  ei^ 
ginea,  ii,  494,  496 ;  brakea,  il, 
496;  Bignala  and  speed  indi- 
oaton,  i,  868, 616 ;  car-wlieela, 
i,  616;  bridges,  ▼,  848,  844; 
improvementa,  vi,  644 ;  Ameri- 
can enginea  and  can,  iv,  168 ; 
oonstant-ciroait  rail  system,  Iv, 
608 ;  plan  for  a  ahip,  iv,  846 ; 
narrow-gauge,  iii,  879. 

Bttlway  aervioe  in  the  United 
Statea,  iz,  677. 

Bainfall,  annual,  of  U.  8.,  with 
map,  viii,  528 ;  aiXbcted  by  for^ 
eats,  861. 

Buns,  Q.  J.,  aketoh,  vi,  788. 

BiQah  of  Pooree,  trial  of,  iii,  488. 

Balston's  cotton-cleaner,  vi,  865. 

Bameau,  8.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Eamsay,  ProU,  theory  of,  vi,  860. 

Bamsey,  Alex.,  aketch,  i^,  884. 

Banavalena  II,  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car, death  of,  viii,  607. 

Bandall,  8.  J.,  sketchea,  i,  698 ;  !▼, 
748;  portiait,  iv,  198. 

Bandolph,  T.  F.,  obit,  vUi,  598. 

Banke,  F.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Banvier,  experiments  by,  vi,  768; 
viii,  60. 

Baoult,  researches  by,  vi,  100. 

Bapieir,  invention  by,  iii,  871. 

BaspaU,  F.  V.,  obit,  ui,  660. 

Baaaam,  Hormuzd,  disooveriea  by, 
vi,  88;  vU,  868. 

Ban,  H.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Baumer,  B.  von,  obit,  1,  641. 

Bavenaworth,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Bawlins,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Bawson,  O.  W.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Bay,  C.  8.,  ezperiments  by,  vi,  748, 
751. 

Bay,  F.  H.,  expedition,  vi,  885. 

Baymond,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Bead,  8ophia  H.,  obit,  v,  595. 

Beade,  Charlea,  obit  and  portrait, 
ix,687. 

Beay,  Baron,  obit,  i,  641. 

Bebellion,  war  of  the,  collection  of 
tax  for  expenaea  <jf  conducting, 
iv,  489. 

Beddiviats,  Ix,  848. 

Bedprodty  treaties :  congressional 
action,  x,  888;  between  Mexi- 
co and  United  8tatea,  viii,  585. 

Beconatraction.  8ee  President's 
messages,  i,  681 ;  il,  660,  668. 

Bed-Cross  Societies  and  the  Iswa  of 
war,  vii,  715. 

Bedfleld,  H.  J.,  obit,  U,  587. 


Bedlleld,  J.  F.,  aketch,  i,  698. 

Bedgrave,  8.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Bed-gum  tree,  the,  viU,  545. 

Bediatricting  hi  Conn.,  vi,  198 ;  in 
N.  Y.,  viU,  569 ;  in  Pa.,  viii, 
684. 

Bed  light,  tbe,  viii,  586 ;  connec- 
tion with  aun-color,  ibid. ; 
theoriea  on,  686 ;  ix,  58;  x, 48. 

Bed  men,  the,  iv,  846. 

Bed  Sea  coaat  annexed  to  Egypt,  v» 
885 ;  trade  of,  ix,  418. 

Beed,  Joa.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Beed,W.  B.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Beese,  J.,  ftision-diiak  of,  vi,  818. 

Befonn  in  the  Civil  Servioe,  viii, 
688;  examinations,  684;  New 
Tork  Board,  686 ;  classes  of 
the  service,  686;  rules,  688; 
Bubjeots,  688,  689 ;  ix,  886, 690. 

BeformedChuroh  in  France,  threat- 
ened schism  in,  i,  695. 

Beformed  Churches,  in  eveiy  vol- 
ume but  vL 

Beformed  Episcopal  Church,  i,  696 ; 
ii,  678;  iii,  781;  iv,  780;  viii, 
682 ;  pecuUar  tenets  of,  i,  697 ; 
flrst  diuroh  in  England  of,  iii, 
781 ;  admission  to  AngUcaa 
pulpits  of  clergymen  of,  iv,  80 ; 
X,  708. 

Beforms  proposed  in  Bussia,  vi, 
799;  in  Germany,  vii,  858; 
acts  in  Victoria,  vi,  45  ;  elect- 
oral, in  Brazil,  vi,  71;  pro- 
poaed  electorsl,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, iv,  454. 

Befunding  the  national  debt,  his- 
tory of,  iv,  751. 

Begiddea,  attempted,  iii,  898,  898 
879-881,  458. 

Begistration  of  voters,  x,  881. 

Begnault,  H.  V.,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Beichert,  experiments,  vii,  690. 

Beichlin  -  Meldegg,  F^eiherr  von, 
obit,  ii,  609. 

Beichstag,  the.  See  Parliament, 
the  Gennan. 

Beid,  Sir  Jas.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Beid,  Mayne,  oUt,  viii,  608. 

Beinhart,  K.  A.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Beinsberg,  Baron.  See  Ottringa- 
feld,  i^  888. 

Beisbach,  oUt,  i,  641. 

Beiset,  experiments  by,  viii,  180. 

Beligion,  intolenmce  hi  the  Tyrol, 
i,  59;  iv,  67;  v,  45;  in  Bel- 
gium,  i,  71 ;  V,  58,  54 ;  hi  Bo- 
hemia, iv,  851 ;  in  China,  i, 
110 ;  Ui,  101 ;  V,  690 ;  hi  Coroa, 
Iii,  788 ;  hi  Spain,  i,  705,  729, 
781 ;  hi  Turkey,  i,  861,  709, 
759 ;  V,  685 ;  secularising  meaa- 
urea  in  Braril,  iii,  68 ;  military 
honora  roftued  at  fhnerala 
where  religioua  aervioea  are 


tbrbidden,  i,  818;  public  aid 

to  sects,  i,  188,  188, 178-180, 

861, 597 ;  Department  of  Wor^ 

ship  in  France,  vi,  605 ;  inter- 
vention in  caaea  of,  vii,  687; 

legiaktion  hi  BussU,  viii,  708 ; 

Protestants  m  Egypt,  ii,  884 ; 

Christians  hi  India,  iv,  495; 

N.  H.  amendment  on,  i,  591 ; 

persecution  of  Jews,  see  Jews ; 

of  Mussulmana,  iii,  795.    See 

alao    Churches    and    Educa- 
tion. 
Beligion,  Society  for  the  Dberation 

of,  fVom  State  Control,  iv,  84; 

v,  17 ;  vi,  14. 
Beligioua   Orders,   expelled   from 

France,  v,  658;  proposal  to 

settle  in  Spain,  v,  678. 
Bemsen,  L,  experiments  by,  vi,  99 , 

viii,  181. 
Benfio,  impeadhment  ot^  iv,  488. 
Benier,  C.  A.,  obit,  x,  667. 
Bepeater  watch,  x,  610. 
Bepresentation,  demand  in  Japan 

for  popuhu-,  iii,  468, 468. 
Bepreeentstivea,  apportionment  of 

vii,  142 ; ''  AUbama  parsdox,*' 

148. 
Beprieve,  extraordinary  case  of,  iii, 

818. 
Bepublican  party  in  Norway,  vii, 

771. 
Bepublican  paity,  divimons  of,  in 

New  Jersey,  vii,  605,  610. 
Besearohea  and  experimeota,  iii, 

728. 
Benonant  Alloys,  i,  588. 
Besorcsin,  ix,  878. 
Besumption  of  specie  payments,  iv, 

768. 
Betorts,  platanum,  i,  94. 
Batumlng  Boarda.    See  Electoral 

Commission. 
Beuleaux,  Prof.,  experimenta   in 

cinematics,  i,  515. 
Bevenne  and  Tariff,  viii,  198. 
Bevenne-Cntter  Service,  vii,  584. 
Bevenne  distrieto,  changea,viii,780. 
Bevillout,  researehea  of,  vii,  862. 
Bevolutionary  War,  didm  of  Qm. 

for  money  expended  in,  viii, 

887. 
Bevolutiona.    See  Wan,  etc 
Bey,  Paul,  explorations  by,  vi,  880. 
Beynier,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  278; 

vii,  869. 
Beynolds,  Emerson,   experiments 

by,  iii,  98  ;  v,  86. 
Bhallis,  Geo.,  obit,  viii,  608. 
Bhett,  B.  B.,  sketch,  i,  698. 
Bliode  Island,  in  every  volume; 

boundary,  x,  710. 
Bhodea,  B.  8.,  aucUphone  invented 

by,  iv,  54. 
Bibblesdale,  Baron,  obit,  i,  641. 
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BioMoU,  Baron,  on  the  Soman  Boberto,  M.  O.,  sketeh,  y,  658.  Boomelia,  ix,  108.     6oe  Eastern 

Question,  vii,  628;  obit.,  v,  602.  Boberts,  0.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  787.  Boumelia. 

Biooo,  obMirationfl  by,  viii,  22.  Boberts,  8.  W.,  obit,  vii,  642.  Bous,  Admind,  obit.,  ii,  60«. 

Bioe,  opposition  to  oultnie  of,  v,  Bobertson,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  609.  BoQasemi,  invention,  I,  616. 

488 ;  produotion  in  U.  8.,  vii,  Bobertson,  W.  H.,  appointment  of,  Bowland,  discovery  by,  vi,  97. 

732*                                                    vi,  644^  Bouz,  H.,  on  the  Panama  Canal 

Bice,  N.  L.,  oWt,  U,  687.  Bobie,  F.,  sketch,  vU,  498.  route,  vi,  716. 

Bichards,  A.  B.,  obit,  i,  641.  Bobinson,  H.  G.  B.,  sketch,  v,  79.  Boyal  suooessbn,  the,  in  Franoa, 

Biohardson,  C,  experiments  by,  Bobinson,  John,  proposed  monu-  viii,  106. 

viii.  118.                                              ment  to,  ii,  182.  Bubeiine,  vii,  88. 

Biohards,  Ellen 8.,  experiments  by,  Bobinson,  Lucius,  sketch,  I,  606.  Bubner,  investigations  by,  vi,  676. 

^}  ^^  Bobinson,  W.  6.,  obit.,  i,  628.  Budersdorff,  £.  M.,  obit,  vii,  648. 

Bichards,    Windsor,    experiments  Bobeon,  B.  B.,  obit,  iu,  644.  Buge,  A.,  obit,  v,  608. 

by,  V,  208.  Boca,  J.  A.,  inaugund  of,  v,  22.  Buggies,  Prof.  W.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Bichardson,  J.  M.,  invention  by,  Rodgers,  John,  sketch,  vii,  722.  Bugs,  viii,  96. 

^ii)  7<^1-  BodgexB  expedition,  the,  vi,  828;  Bnnebeig,  J.  L.,  olnt,  Ii,  609. 

Bichardson,  M.,  obit,  i,  628.                     viii,  162.  Bussell,  8.,  obit,  vU,  647. 

Biohardson,  O.  D.,  obit,  i,  628.  Bodney,  G.  B.,  obit,  viii,  698.  BnsseU,  Alex.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Bichter,  A.  L.,  obit,  ix,  621.  Boebling,  J.  A.,  viii,  811,  818.  Bussell,  Earl,  sketch,  iu,  740. 

Bichter,  Eugene,  speech  by,  vi,  846.  Boebling,  W.  A,  viU,  818.  Bussia,  in  every  volume. 

Bichter,  H.  £.,  obit,  i,  641.  Bogers,  micrometer-telescope  of,  i,  Bussian  advances  in  Asia,  ii,  6 ;  iii, 

Bidderhold,  H.,  obit,  i,  641.                     554.  2,  88,  97,  404 ;  iv,  9 ;  vi,  782 ; 

Bider,  Jas.,  obit,  i,  628.  Bogers,  D.  L.,  obit,  ii,  687.  vu,  416,  681,  784;    territory 

Biecke,  F.  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  641.  Bogers,  F.,  obit,  i,  628.  gained,  ui,  268;  annexation  of 

Biedeck,  E.,  expedition  of,  viii,  886.  Bogers,  H.,  obit,  u,  609.  Merv,  viii,  706. 

Biel,  obit  and  portrait,  x,  711.  Bogers  Bey,  obit,  ix,  621.  Bussian  Government,  the,  vi,  800. 

Bifle-matoh   at   Wimbledon,  viii,  Bogier,  C,  obit,  x,  661.  Bussian  language,  act  to  establish 

418.  Bokitansky,  Baron  von,  iii,  782.  in  literaturo,  i,  711. 
Bifles,  the   Martini-Henry,  Win-  Bolland,  P.  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  642.  BussUns,  troubles  with  the  Chi- 
chester, Berdan,  and  Soper,  ii.  Boiler-skates,  ix,  786.  neee,  v,>101 ;  aid  of,  to  Persia, 

628, 624.  Boman  Question,  the,  vii,  627.  ^i  <S28. 

Binger,  8.,   experiments  by,  vii,  Boman  Catholic  Church,  in  every  Busso-Turkiah  War.    Bee  Tnrko- 

691 ;  viii,  688.                                    volume.    See  also  Papacy  and  Bussian  War. 

Bio  Grande,  troubles  on  the,  ii,           Education.  Btkstow,  W.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

712 ;  Ui,  666.  Boman  relics,  ix,  28,  26.  Butherlbrd,  G.  V.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Blots,  in  Miss.,  U,  628 ;  in  Col.,  y,  Bomans,  J.  J.,  obit,  ix,  621.  Byall,  explorations  by,  iv,  400. 

120 ;  in  Ark.,  vi,  81 ;  in  Ky.,  B6ntgen,  invention  by,  iii,  646.  Byan,  G.  P.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

vii,  468 ;  in  Canton,  viii,  128.  Boon,  A.  T.  E.,  Count  von,  sketch,  Byerson,  A.  £.,  obit,  vii,  648. 

See  LaborStrikers.                            iv,  774.  Byssakoff,  vi,  796. 

Bipley,  Geo.,  sketch,  v,  667.  Boose velt,  Mrs.  C,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Bipon,  Marquis  of.  Viceroy  of  Tn-  Booeevelt,  Theo.,  obit,  iii.  644.  Sabbath,  Congross  for  promoting 

dia,  V,  884;  policy  of,  >'ii,  416.  Boraima,  Mt,  ix,  689.  the  observance  of,  i,  740. 

Bitschl,  Friedrich,  sketch,  i,  702.  Bosetti,  experiments  by,  iii,  92.  Sabine,  Sir  £.,  obit,  viii,  604. 

Bitter,  invention  by,  vi,  264.  Bosetti,  C.  X.,  reform  plan  of,  in  Sabine,  Lorenzo,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Bitualism  in  the  Anglican  Churoh,           Boumania,  vii,  729,  780;  obit,  Sablin,  N.,  vi,  796,  797. 

i,  26 ;  the  confessional,  ii,  17,           x,  667.  Sachan,  E.,  explorations  of,  viii, 

21 ;  vestments,  ii,  18«  19 ;  con-  Boss,  A.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  789.  885. 

troversy,  vi,   16  ;   trials  for.  Boss,  Sir  D.,  obit.,  i,  642.  Sa  Ba  Bandeira,  Viscount,  sketch, 

vii,  14,  17 ;   iv,  81,  82,  88  ;  Boss,  Sobieski,  obit,  ii,  687.  i,  718. 

viii,  6.  Bossetti,  D.  G.,  obit,  \ii,  647.  Sadtier,  8.  P.,  discovery  by,  vi,  97. 

Biver  and  Harbor  bill,  vii,  148.  Bothsohild,  Sir  A.,  obit,  i,  642.  Sa&rik,  Prof.,  observations  of,  viii, 

Bivers,  fluctuations  of,   iv,  806  ;  Bothschild,  Baron,  obit.,  iv,  701.  24. 

cliannel  improvements  in,  v,  Boudaire,  Capt,  survey  in  Africa,  Safe-deposit  companies,  x,  294. 

278 ;  devices  to  prevent  shift-           ii,  828 ;  obit,  x,  667.  SsfVet  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  689;  obit, 

ing  of  channels,  v,  249.  Bouher,  E.,  obit,  ix,  621.  viii,  604. 

Bivers,  African,  singular  rise  of,  iv,  Bouland,  G.,  obit,  iii,  661.  Sagasta,  speeches  of,  vi,  818, 819. 

406 ;  other  phenomena  of,  iv,  Boumania,  ii,  688 ;  iii,  789 ;  v,  669 ;  Saghalien,   exchanged   for  Kurile 

407.                                                     vi,  794 ;  vii,  726 ;  viU,  696 ;  ai^  Islands,  i,  427. 

Bividre,  H.,  obit.,  viii,  604.                      tide  on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii,  Sahara,  exploration  of  the,  vi,  827; 

Boach,  John,  his  contracts,  x,  760.           267 ;  dissatisfaction,  740 ;  act  proposed    railway,    v,    298 ; 

Bobber  bends  in  Missouri,  vii,  667.           to  prevent  Jews  from  buyhig  scheme  for  flooding,  iv,  840 ; 

Bobbins,  Chandler,  obit,  vii,  642.            lands,  740  ;   attitude   toward  viii,  808. 

Boberts,  C,  experiments  by,  viii,           Danube  Commission,  viii,  270,  Said  Pasha,  reforms  proposed  by, 

624.                                                   272 ;  ix,  702 ;  constitution  re-  vii,  608 :  dismissed,  808 ;  re- 

Boberts,  Sir  F.    See  A^han  War.           vised,  ix,  702;  x,  718;   Jews  called,  804. 

Boberts,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  642.                      in,  714.  St  Bartholomew,  island  of,  bought 
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by  Fnnoe,  ii,  819 ;  iii,  777;  Santiiii,  O.,  oUt,  U,  610.  Bchndder,  G.  C,  bridge  dasigned 

price  retumed,  for  a  charitable  Santo  Domingo,  propoeed  anneza-  by,  viii,  818. 

institution,  iv,  824.  tion  of,  i,  885 ;   article,  viii,  Sch5ne,  investigationA,  iii,  90. 

St.  Qennana,  Earl  of,  obit.,  ii,  612.  712 ;  iz,  780 ;  z,  728.  Scboola,  national  aid  to,  ix,  222. 

St.  Gothard  Bail  way  and  Tunnel,  Sappey,  experiments  by,  vi,  761.  Scbroeder,  experiments,  viii,  687. 

vi,  819 ;  vii,  11.  Sargent,  Epee,  sketch,  v,  667.  Schulhof,  Dr,,  prise  to,  iii,  89. 

Saint  Hilaire,  B.,  on  Greek  bound-  Sarhad  Mountains,  the,  disoovcry  Schulze-Delitach,  U.,  obit,  viii, 

aries,  vi,  876.  in,  li,  826.  604. 

St.  John,  I.  M.,  sketch,  v,  678.  SAinstrOm,  experiments,  viii,  620.  Schunck,  experiments,  iv,  186. 

St.  Louis,  growth  of,  v,  689.  Sartoriua,  G.  B.,  obit,  x,  667.  Sohur,  W.,  prize  to,  viU,  28. 

St  Simoniato.    See  David,  i,  290.  Sanek,  researches  of,  vii,  268.  Schurz,  Carl,  sketch,  ii,  689. 

Salah  Agapel-Mek,  viii,  299.  Saskatchewan,  Territory,  viii,  81.  Sohatt,  Otto,  explorations  by,  iv, 

Salamanca,  Marquis  of,  obit,  viii,  Saasulitoh,  Vera,  assassination  at-  408. 

604.  tempted  by,  iii,  744 ;  effect  of  Sch&tzenbeiger,   experiments  by, 

Saldanha,  Oliveira  £.  Daun,  Duke  acquittal  of,  iv,  682.  viii,  110. 

of,  sketch,  i,  718.  Satsuma,  rebellion  in,  ii,  414.  Schwackhofer,  invention  by,  ill, 

Saliabuiy,  Marquis  of,  portrait,  x,  Satterlee,  B.  S.,  obit,  v,  696.  646. 

448 :  sketch,  x,  721.  Saturn,  rings  of,  i,  46 ;  u,  46 ;  iii,  Schwarzenbeig,  Cardinal,  obit,  x, 
Salkowski,  rosearohes,  viii,  687.               86 ;  rotation  of,  ii,  46 ;  orbit  of  668. 

Salmon,  ix,  800.  Hyperion,  46 ;  density  of,  iv,  Schwann,  T.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Salt,  in  Michigan,  iv,  581.  62 ;  system  of,  viii,  28.  Schwatka,  voyage  of,  v,  298. 

Salt  deposits,  formation  of,  ii,  92.  Saulsbury,  £.,  obit,  vi,  688.  Sohweinfurth,  Dr.,  explorations  of. 

Salt-tax,  in  India,  vii,  417 ;  in  Bus-  S&ve,  Carl,  obit.,  i,  642.  i,  881 ;  ii,  828 ;  iii,  868. 

sia,  vii,  788.  Savoy,  neutrality  of,  vi,  829.  Soialoja,  A.,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Salvador,  vi,  808 ;  viii,  710 ;  iz,  Sawyer,  £.  F.,  observations  by.  Science  Associations,  ix,  44. 

714 ;  X,  722.  iii,  87 ;  iv,  62 ;  vii,  40.  Sdopis  de  Salemno,  Count,  obit. 

Salvation  Army,  viii,  710.  Sawyer,  Q.  Y.,  obit,  vii,  648.  iii,  661. 

Samarium,  vi,  98.  Sawyer,  W.  £.,  invention  by,  i,  Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  obit,  ill,  661. 

Samoan  Islands,  treaty  with  Ghir-  620 ;  v,  240.  SooU,  Levi,  sketch,  vu,  788. 

many,  iv,  442.    .  Say,  L^n,  sketch,  ii,  820 ;  Presi-  Scott,  I.  A.,  sketcli,  vi,  806. 

SampM>n,  Capt,  observations  by,  dent  of  Senate,  v,  281.  Scott,  Gen.  Walter,  obit,  i,  642. 

viii,  20.  Saybolt,  oil-tester  of,  viii,  464.  Scntchley,  P.,  obit,  x,  668. 

Sampson,  W.  T.,  experiments  by,  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Sayn,    Prince,  Scribner,  J.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

iv,  184.  obit,  i,  642.  Scrope,  G.  P.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Sand,  George,  sketch,  i,  718.  Sayre,  D.  M.,  obit,  i,  628.  SenOin  d4  LuU,  vi,  807. 

Sandbom,  Judge,  obit,  ii,  610.  Schaberle,  J.  M.,  discoveries  by,  Seal  Industry.    See  Alaska,  vii,  6. 

Sandeau,  J.,  obit,  viii,  604.  v,  86 ;  vi,  89.  Sea-Lions,  vii,  9. 

Sandeman,  Mijor,  mission  of,  i,  Schaflber  and  Helbig,  experiments  Bearle,  observations,  viii,  24. 

74 ;  ii,  70.  by,  vui,  116.  Sears,  B.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Sandem,  observations,  vii,  89.  Schell,  A.  C,  obit,  ix,  611.  Sears,  £.  J.,  LL.  D.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Sandhurst,  W.  B.  Mansfield,  Bar-  Schem,  A.  J.,  obit,  vii,  648.  Sears,  G.  B.,  obit,  ii,  688. 

on,  sketch,  i,  716.  Soherr,    Archbishop,     obit,     ii.  Searing,  J.  A,  obit,  i,  628. 

Sands,  B.  F.,  obit,  viii,  698.  610.  SebebrPasha,  in  Darfour,  viii,  290, 

Sands,  J.  B.,  obit,  viii,  694.  Schiaparelli,  observations  by,  viii,  296 ;   command   of,  801 ;    re- 

Sandwich  Islands,  ix,  888.  20, 24.  moved,  802. 

Sanford,  C.  W.,  obit,  iii,  646.  Schilling,  monument  designed  by,  Secchi,  P.  A.,  obit,  iii,  788. 

Sanford,  J.  L.,  obit,  ii,  610.  viii,  899.  Secret  Societies,  Beformed  Church 

San  Frandsoo,  vote  on  new  charter,  Schlagdenhauifen,  experiments  by,  on,  v,  662. 

V,  78 ;  trade  of,  x,  118.  viii,  118.  Sedden,  J.  A.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Sanitary  Commission,  work  of  the,  Schlagintweit,  Emil,  quoted,  i,  7,  Seed-cotton,  bill  on,  in  Ala.,  iv, 

vii,  718.  78,  74 ;  ii,  6,  70.  16 ;  invention  for  spinning,  iv, 

Sanitary  Conference,  appropriation  Schlagintweit,  B.,  obit,  x,  668.  688. 

for,  vi,  142 ;  x,  606.  Schleicher,  G.,  obit,  iv,  696.  Seegen,  experiments  by,  vi,  760. 

Sanitary  Science,  ix,  716.  Schleswig-Holstein,  final  disposal  Seguin,  £.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Sanpoo  river,  the,  identical  with  of,  iv,  440;  Danish  subjects  in,  Seiberling,  J.,  obit,  i,  628. 

the  Brahmapootra,  iv,  899.  viii,  276.  Selden,  Henry  B.,  obit  and  por> 

Sans,  A,  discovery  by,  vi,  20.  Schliemann,  Heinrich,  explorations  trait,  x,  724. 

San  Salvador,  war  witii  Guatemala,  of,  i,  28.  Selden,  S.  L.,  obit,  i,  628. 

iii,  747 ;  i,  22.  Schloesing,  theory  of,  iii,  88 ;  in-  Sell,  E.,  study  of  Islam  by,  vi,  444. 

Sansas,  Pierre,  obit,  ii,  610.  vention  by,  vii,  741.  Sella,  Q.,  obit,  ix,  621. 

San  Stefimo,  Treaty  of,  iii,  292,- 896,  Sohmid,  Theodor,  obit,  li,  610.  Sellon   and  Volckmar,  invention 

402,  789,  798;  principal  pro-  Schmidt,  Gen.  von,  obit,  i,  642.  by,  vii,  266. 

visions  of,  iii,  791.  Sehmidt,  Prof.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  Selwyn,  G.  A,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Santa  Anna,  sketch,  i,  716.  48 ;  vii,  88 ;  obit,  ix,  621.  Semmes,  Baptiael,  slcetoh,  ii,  690. 

Santa  Maria,  D.,  sketch,  vi,  806;  Scbmitx,  Gustavus,  obit,  ii,  688.  Senard,  M.,  obit,  x,  668. 

message  of,  viii,  68.  Sohnitzler,  discovery,  ii,  880.  Senate,  office  of  President  of,  i,  188- 
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152 ;  expnlBLons  from,  vii,  196. 
8oe  Congress. 
Senatoiial  Quesdoii,  the,  in  N.  H., 

vi,  eas. 

Sennaar,  insorrection  in,  viii,  S99, 

801. 
Senses,  specisl,  iz,  656. 
Serfdom,  vi,  478;   in  Java,  vii, 

589. 
Serrano,  Duke,  obit.,  z,  668. 
Serrigny,  D.,  obit.,  i,  642. 
Senria,  i,  754;  ii,  691;  ill,  748;  vii, 
788;   map,  i,  754;  viii,  714; 
insurrection,  viii,  715 ;  articles 
on,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  lii, 
257 ;  differences  with  Austria, 
V,  47 ;  project  for  church  union 
of,  V,  847 ;  troubles  in,  viu,  48 ; 
Bussian  views  for,  viii,  549 ;  iz, 
782 ;  war  with  Bulgaria,  z,  727. 

Service,  U.  S.  Life^ving,  iii,  749. 

Service,  U.  8.  Marine  Hospital,  iv, 
778. 

Sessions,  L.  B.,  case  of,  vi,  648; 
viii,  577. 

Settembrini,  L.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Seubert,  K.,  ezperiments  by,  vi,  98. 

Severtzoo,  ezplorations  by,  iv,  899. 

Sevier,  B.,  obit.,  iv,  695. 

Sewage,  influence  of,  on  ground- 
atmosphere,  i,  94;  in  houses, 
V,  868 ;  disposal,  vii,  741.  See 
Sanitary  Science,  iXy  716. 

Seward,  M^j.  A.  H.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Seward  monument  in  New  York, 
the,  i,  716. 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  iii,  722 ;  iz, 
724,  d  ieq. 

Sewing-machines,  improvement  in, 
ii,  497. 

Seyffiuth,  O.,  obit.,  z,  669. 

Seymour,  Edward,  obit.,  it,  588. 

Seymour,  Sir  F.  B.  P.,  portrait, 
vU,  245. 

Seymour,  0.  8.,  sketch,  vi,  808. 

Sforza,  Cardinal,  obit.,  ii,  610. 

Shachovski,  Prince,  sketch,  ii,  692. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl,  obit,  z,  669. 

Shah  of  Persia,  travels  of,  i,  660. 

Shairp,  J.  C,  obit,  z,  669. 

Shandley,  £.  J.,  obit,  I,  628. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

Shan  river,  the,  iii,  868. 

Sharkey,  observations,  viii,  684. 

Shar»wood,  G.,  obit.,  viii,  594. 

Shaw,  H.  W.,  obit.,  z,  654. 

Shaw,  B.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Shawe,  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Sheep-husbandry,  in  Oeorgia,  iv, 
^ ;  in  Australia,  vi,  46. 

Sheldon,  George,  oMt,  vi,  688. 

Sheldon,  S.,  obit,  iz,  611. 

Shelton,  J.  T.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shelton,  William,  obit,  viii,  594. 

Shepord,  observations,  iv,  58. 

Shepherd,  T.  P.,  obit,  ii,  688. 


Shepley,  G.  F.,  sketch,  iu,  767. 

Shere  Ali,  i,  8 ;  negotiations  with 
BussiA,  ii,  6, 42 ;  disputed  suo- 
oession,  iii,  6;  answer  of,  to 
the  British  Government,  iii, 
487;  flight  fh>m  Cabul,  iii, 
487;  flight  of;  iv,  7;  deatii, 
iv,  9;  secret  correspondence 
of,  captured,  vi,  2. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  P.  H.,  sketch,  por- 
trait, viii,  715. 

SherifPasha,vii,  289. 

SheriJb,  convention  of,  v,  688. 

Sherman,  John,  skotdies,  ii,  692 ; 
iv,  794;  portrait,  794. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  S.  M.  G.,  obit,  ill, 
645. 

Sherman,  T.  W.,  oMt,  iv,  695. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Shields,  Jas.,  sketch,  iv,  796. 

Shields,  Jas.,  ezperiments  by,  vii, 
660. 

Shilder-Shuldner,  obit,  iii,  661. 

ShiUeto,  Bev.  B.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Shimoe^,  ezperiments  by,  viii,  111. 

Shinwarri  rebellion,  viii,  1. 

Shipka  pass,  oontest  for,  ii,  741. 

Shipping,  acts  on,  m  Great  Britain, 
i,  858 ;  decline  of  American,  ii, 
110;  iv,  887;  v,  125;  vi,786; 
vii^  520 ;  statistics  of  Ameri- 
can, viii,  150 ;  committees  on, 
vll,  522,  528;  bill  on,  in  Con- 
gress, viii,  220 ;  flnes  on,  in  for- 
eign ports,  vi,  777 ;  restrictions 
in  Spanish  West  Indies,  viu, 
268;  deductions  to  British, 
Ibid. ;  Fronch  bill,  vi,  808. 

Ships,  machinery  for  lifting,  ii,  497 ; 
for  conveying  can,  498 ;  speed 
indicator,  499;  sounding  in- 
strument, 498 ;  steering  laige, 
iii,  724;  rules  for  preventing 
collisions,  vi,  778;  building, 
246 ;  vii,  521 ;  sUtistics  of,  in 
Maine,  viii,  510 ;  armored,  iii, 
591 ;  classes  of  war,  vi,  547 ; 
history  of*  Old  Ironsides,"  vi, 
620 ;  the  Grosser  Kurftlrst,  iii, 
885 ;  iv,  441 ;  lists,  of  war,  and 
descriptions  of  the  Calliope, 
T^m^raire,  Inflezible,  Lepan- 
to,  etc.,  see  Navies  of  Europe, 
vii,  568. 

Shirley,  Com.  Paul,  olnt,  i,  624. 
Shoemaker,  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Shoring  of  bridge,  iz,  818. 
Shuvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  ii,  692. 
Siberia,   Northern,   difficulties  of 
the  new  ocean  route  to,  iii,  858. 
Sicilian  Vespers,  anniversary  of, 

vii,  488. 
Siokels,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Sidersky,  ezperiments,  viii,  118. 
Sidl  Muley  Hassan,  obit,  iii,  661. 
Siemens,  C.  W.,  sketch,  viii,  718. 


Siemeoa,   Frederick,  ezperiments 

by,  iv,  419 ;  viii,  878. 
Siemens,  Wemar,  invention  by,  iii, 
276 ;  ezperiments,  v,  887 ;  vii, 
528. 
Siemens,  Sir  Wm.,  inventions  by, 
i,  519 ;  vi,  255,  258,  400 ;  viii, 
676 ;  theory  of  the  sun,  vii,  82. 
Sight  and  toudi,  relative  aeooracy 
of,  vi,  751. 

Signal  Service,  Meteorological  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States, 
with  weather-maps  and  map 
of  coast  telegraph,  iv,  797. 

Signals,  sound-,  viii,  719. 

Silk,  weighting  of;  iii,  229;  aabsti- 
tute  for,  724 ;  commeroe  in,  iv, 
178;  reduoed  jrield  in  China, 
viii,  126 ;  industry  in  Lyons, 
iz,846;  in  Italy,  iz,  415. 

Silliman,  Bei^.,  invention  by,  i, 
522 ;  obit  and  portrait,  z.  782. 

fiilos,  thieir  oonstrootion  and  uses, 
vi,  808. 

Silver,  salts  of,  ii,  91 ;  rednotion  of, 
fh>m  ore,  viii,  521. 

Silver  certifloates  and  ccuna,  vi, 
779. 

Silver  coinage,  L4on  Say  on,  iii, 
814;  in  Germany,  iv,  440;  as 
legal  oorrency,  ii,  285,  291 ;  iii, 
188-164;  effects  of  deprecia- 
tion, iv,  168,  618;  vi,  626; 
Cleveland  on,  z,  755.  See 
Bimetallio  Standard. 

Simon,  Jules,  resignation  of,  ii,  807; 
speech  of,  812,818. 

Simon,  M.,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Simons,  M.  L.,  obit,  v,  596. 

Simons,  T.  Y.,  obit,  in,  645. 

Simony,  trial  for,  in  Greece,  i,  869- 
871. 

Shnaon,  Alfred,  voyage  of,  i,  888. 

Simpson,  M.,  obit,  iz,  611. 

Simpson,  B.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Simrock,  Karl,  sketch,  i,  716. 

Sims,  J.  Marion,  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Simplon  tunnel,  z,  746. 

Smkat,  &11  of,  viii,  802. 

Siouz,  war  with  the,  i,  48. 

Siren  fog-signal,  v,  448;  viii,  728. 

Sitting  Bull,  i,  48. 

Skate,  iz,  788. 

Skene,  researches  of,  vii,  264. 

Skin-Diseases,  remedy  for.  See 
Ichthyol,  viii,  484. 

Skobeleff,  M.D.,  aketahea,  ii,  698; 
viii,  742. 

Skye  Crofters,  iz,  878. 

Slade,  Adolphos,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Slade,  E.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Steg,  utilisation  of,  iii,  722. 

Slater,  J.  F.,  obit,  iz,  612. 

Slaughter,  W.  B.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Slaughtering  by  machineiy,  z,788. 

Slavery,  in  Braiil,  i,  77;  vfi,  70; 
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moTement  to  aboliih,  viii^  67 ; 

tfa«  Soudan,  u,  269,  S70 ;  v,  2S5 ; 

▼ili,  290,  292;  in  C^roA,  iii, 

402;  in  Cuba,  iu,  774;  ir,  822; 

abolition,  viii,  262;  in  United 

States,  Bee  Exodus,  It,  864; 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

on,  i,  270 ;  among  Turhomana, 

vi,  788;  in  Madagasoar,  vii, 

498 ;  form  of,  in  Qoeenaland, 

▼iii,  86. 
SUve-trade,  the  Held  of,  ii,  270, 

829,  881 ;  inquiry  into,  ii,  641 ; 

eilbrtB  of  Oen.  Qoidon  to  stop, 

▼iu,  899. 
Slavs,  the,  and  schemes  for  their 

union,  i,  68-60;  u,268;  ^,47; 

▼ii,  47,  68;  ▼ill,  46,  48.    See 

also  Panslavists. 
Sleeper,  J.  6.,  obit,  lU,  645. 
Small-pox,  Ceeley  case,  vii,  287 ;  in 

Canada,  x,  706. 
Smalls,  B.,  pardon  of,  i^,  820. 
Smee,  Dr.  A.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smell,  experiments  on,  ▼iii,  686. 
Smillie,  J.,  obit,  x,654. 
Smirks,  8.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smith,  Albee,  indention,  ▼ii,  486. 
Smith,  Albert,  obit,  iii,  646. 
Smith,  Asa  D.,  sketch,  ii,  698. 
Smith,  A^ery,  obit,  i,  624. 
Smith,  B.  B.,  obit,  ix,  612. 
Smith,  C.  M.,  observations  by,  ▼iii, 

626. 
Smith,  C.  P.,  obit,  ti,  688. 
Smith,  D.  M.,  obit,  ▼i,  688. 
Smith,    £.    Darw'm,    obit.,   ▼ill, 

694. 
Smith,  £.  F.,  experiments  by,  !▼, 

184 ;  ▼,  96. 
Smith,  E.  P.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Smith,  F.  G.,  obit,  iii,  646. 
Smith,  George,  sketch,  i,  718 ;  re- 

searohes  of,  ▼ii,  262-264. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  694. 
Smith,  Ida  G.,  obit,  ▼ii,  648. 
Smith,  Joe.,  obit,  ii,  688. 
Smith,  J.  Cotton,  sketch,  ^ii,  742. 
Smith,  J.  Lawrence,  discovery  by, 

iii,  87 ;  sketch,  ▼iii,  718. 
Smith,  J.  P.,  buoy,  ▼,  452. 
Smith,  J.  T.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Smith,  Leigh,  cruises  of,  ▼,  808; 

▼i,  828,  826 ;  ▼!!,  884. 
Smith,  N.  B.,  obit,  ii,  688. 
Smith,  Lady  P.,  obit,  U,  611. 
Smith,  B.  A.,  obit,  ix,  621. 
Smith,  W.  Bobertson,  trial  of,  for 

heresy,  ii,  648;   iii,  698;  ▼, 

684;  ▼1,760,769. 
Smoke-consumer,  a,  1,  618. 
Smyth,  J.  F.,  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent, trial  of,  iii,  616. 
Snead,  J.  T.,  obit,  ▼i,  688. 
Snell,  Prof.  £.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Snowden,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  646. 


Sodaliam,  state,  of  Bismaiok,  ▼iii, 
898. 

Socialists,  in  Denmark,  ii,  260; 
increase  of,  in  Germany,  282 ; 
measures  sgainst,  iii,  871M)81, 
884;  attempt  on  the  Emper- 
or's liie,  881 ;  effect  of  anti- 
Sodalist  biU,888;intbeBeichB- 
tag,  iv,  440;  law  agamst,  ▼, 
818;  Emperor's  rescript,  iii, 
898 ;  trials  in  Bussia,  ii,  688 ; 
iU,  744 ;  triaU  in  France,  ▼ii, 
826 ;  schools  of,  viii,  868 ;  riots 
in  Austria,  ▼iii,  46;  in  Italy, 
ill,  468 ;  ocmgrees  proposed, 
▼i,  829 ;  held  at  Copenhagen, 
▼iii,  276. 

Soootra,  i,  9 ;  British  treaty,  718. 

Soda,  manufacture  of,  ▼iii,  114. 

SGJoumer  Truth,  obit,  ▼iii,  695. 

Sokolo,  town  of,  ▼!,  828. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  committee  on 
▼iolations  of  statutes  as  to  ap- 
pointmentB  of,  !▼,  770 ;  retired 
list,  X,  262. 

Soldiery,  mutiny  of  Egyptian,  ▼!, 
286. 

Soleillet,  Paul,  expeditions  of,  iii, 
864 ;  ▼,  292. 

Solids,  solubility  of,  in  gases,  {▼, 
186. 

Somerby,  G.  A.,  obit,  i^,  696. 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  obit,  ix, 
622 ;  Duke  of,  obit,  x,  669. 

Sophia,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
obit,  ii,  611. 

Sophocles,  E.  A.,  obit,  ▼Ui,  696. 

Sorby,  investigations,  vii,  682. 

Sorghum,  experiments,  iv,  841. 

Sosnovski,  expedition  to  China,  1, 
829. 

Sothem,  E.  A.,  sketch,  vi,  811. 

Soto,  M.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  424. 

Soudan,  the,  Col.  Gordon  appohit- 
ed,  ii,  269 ;  his  intentions  re- 
garding slavery,  ibid. ;  slave- 
trade  in,  ▼,  286 ;  exploration  of, 
▼i,  826 ;  rebellion  in,  ▼il,  266 ; 
▼iii,  298, 607 ;  history  and  pro- 
ductions, 290 ;  commerce,  886 ; 
British  policy,  801 ;  Gordon's 
mission,  899. 

Sonillart,  Prof.,  prize  to,  ▼ill,  28. 

Soule,  G.  L.,  obit,  i^,  696. 

Soulid,  E.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Sound,  aberration  of,  ▼iii,  724. 

Sound-Signals,  ▼iii,  719. 

Soust  de  Borokenfeld,  A.  van,  obit, 
ii,  611. 

Sooth  Africa.  *  See  Cape  Colony. 

South  African  Confederation,  dis- 
cnased  in  Parliament,  ▼,  888. 

Sooth  America,  boundaries  in,  i, 
888.  See  Boundaries,  Disputed. 

Sooth  American  Cominission,  x, 
772. 


Soothard,  W.  F.,  experiments  by, 
▼1,761. 

Sooth  Carolina,  in  e^ery  ▼olume ; 
election  cases,  ix,  789. 

Spafford,  M.  U.  Q.,  sect  founded 
by,  ▼!,  707. 

Spain,  in  e^ery  ▼olume ;  Qneen- 
Begent  of,  x,  788. 

Sparkman,  J.  D.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Spaulding,  Judge  A.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Special  Senses,  x,  690. 

Specie  Besumption,  in  Italy,  viii, 
461;  in  U.S.,  11,287, 290, 668; 
iii,  164,  176,  826,  801 ;  i^,  28, 
867.  See  also  Besumption  of 
Spede  Payments,  iv,  768. 

Spectra  of  vapors  and  gases,  v,  96. 

Speotroecopic  Observations,  i,  49. 

Spectrum,  the  solar,  evidence  from, 
iv,  180 ;  stellar,  changes  in,  x, 
68. 

Spelling  Beform,  Faculty  of  Uni- 
versity of  Miss,  on,  iv,  687; 
article  on,  ix,  748. 

Spence,  J.  B.,  discovery  by,  v,  98. 

Spence,  T.  A.,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Spencer,  Herbert  on  the  nsture  of 
the  elements,  iii,  91. 

Spicer,  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Spinoia,  statue  of,  v,  655. 

Spleen,  the,  ftinotion  of,  vi,  761 ; 
viii,  686. 

Splenectomy,  viii,  761. 

Spofford,  H.  M.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Spontaneous  generation,  ix,  94. 

Spooner,  A.  J.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Spottiswoode,  W.,  obit,  viii,  606. 

Spotts,  J.  H.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Spragne,  J.  J.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Spragoe,  Peleg,  sketch,  v,  678. 

Spngue,  W.  B.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Sproat,  M.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Spring,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 

Spring,  Samuel,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Stafford,  broken  dam  in,  ii,  227. 

Stahl,  on  lichens,  iii,  476. 

Stahr,  A.  W.  T.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Stained  glass,  ix,  242. 

StAmpfli,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  701. 

Stang,  F.,  obit,  ix,  622. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  sketch,  vi,  822. 

Stanley,  H.  M..  sketch,  ii,  701 ;  ex- 
plorations of,  i,  888;  ii,  828, 
829 ;  iU,  868 ;  vu,  886 ;  viii,  886. 

Star,  a  new,  x,  68. 

Starkweather,  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Starr,  Chandler,  obit,  i,  624. 

Star-Bonte  Trials,  vii,  758 ;  viii, 
168,  777. 

Stars,  discoveriee  of,  1,  49 ;  ii,  47, 
48 ;  double,  ii,  87  ;  v,  86 ;  vii, 
86 ;  viii,  26;  red,  iii,  88 ;  vari- 
able, iii,  88 ;  ▼,  86 ;  ▼!,  89 ;  vii, 
40 ;  ▼iii, 27 ;  motion  of,  vi,  89; 
ohaits  of,  ▼iii,  27 ;  motion  of, 
2,52. 
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State  CUums,  FU.,  against  Federal 
Qovemment,  v,  269 ;  Mo.,  vii, 
665;  Ga.,  viii,  887. 

State  judges,  indictment  of,  ▼,  708. 

State  ofBcials,  eoita  against,  in  Gku, 
y,  804. 

State  Bighto,  Congress  on,  i,  166 ; 
as  to  suits  against  municipali- 
ties, iii,  10;  conflict  between 
U.  8.  and  Ark.  oourte,  86 ;  al- 
leged Federal  interference  with, 
V,  208 ;  decisions  on,  vi,  477. 

States,  claims  against,  ▼,  479 ;  New 
TorlL  law  on,  vi,  516 ;  proposed 
amendment,  vii,  462;  obliga- 
tion of  coDtrocto,  vii,  648 ;  vUi, 
498 ;  Board  of  Claims,  670. 

Statistical  Congress,  Intemationali 
1,784. 

Ste.  Croix.    See  West  Indies. 

Steam,  exbaost,  utilixation  cf,  iii, 
728 ;  prespure,  vi,  646. 

Steamboat  Acddenta,  v,  580;  vi, 
220.    See  Disasters  in  1885. 

Steam-Engine,  WeUs's  Balance,  ill, 
774. 

Steamships,  line  fh>m  Rio  Janeiro 
to  New  York,  iu,  68 ;  to  Hali- 
fax, V,  16 ;  from  Hudson  Bay, 
218. 

Steam-tugs,  for  canals,  vi,  250. 

Steams,  Onslow,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Steams,  W.  A.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Steel,  ferro-manganese  process,  i, 
516 ;  new  theory,  vi,  100;  use 
and  mauufaoture,  vi,  642 ;  vii, 
680. 

Steere,  Bishop,  African  journey  of, 
i,  882. 

Stoifensand,  X.,  obit.,  i,  648. 

Steinmeta,  K.  F.  von,  obit.,  ii, 
611. 

Steinway,  Albert,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Stoinwehr,  Baron,  obit.,  ii,  689. 

Stellaland,  be,  112. 

Stenhouse,  C.  F.,  observations  by, 
viii,  626. 

Stephens,  Alex.  H.,  sketeh,  ii,  702; 
inaugural  address,  vii,  846; 
sketch  and  portrait,  viii,  741. 

Stem,  Daniel.    See  Agoult. 

Stevens,  Ambrose,  obit.,  v,  596. 

Stevens,  L.  I.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
632. 

Stevens,  W.  B. ,  sketch  and  portndt, 
vii,  767. 

Stever,  0.,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Stewart,  Alex.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  sketeh,  i,  785. 

Stewart,  Sir  H.,  obit  and  portrait, 
ix,746. 

Stigmata,  case  of  Louis  Latean, 
vill,  694 ;  maidis,  ix,  272. 

Stille,  R.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Stillman,  J.  M.,  experimento  by, 
vi,  100 ;  vii,  86. 


Stillman,  W.  J.,  observations  by, 
viii,  696. 

StiillweU,  8.  M.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  obit,  iii,  661. 

.  Stistod,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Stock  Exchange,  the  London,  re- 
port on,  iv,  176. 

Stockloy,  C.  C,  sketeh,  vii,  189. 

Stock  Market,  vu,  117 ;  viii,  885. 

Stockton,  J.  D.,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Stockton,  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Stone,  Prof,  observations,  vi,  89. 

Stone,  Dr.  W.,  opinions  on  yellow 
fever,  iii,  816. 

Stoney,  O.  J.,  observations  by,  iv, 
62. 

Stoney,  Q.  M.,  explorations  by,  viii, 
888. 

Storey,  W.  F.,  obit,  ix,  612. 

Storm-Sigxials,  cautionary,  iv,  806. 

Storer,  Prof,  extract  fit>m,  vi,  676. 

Stoughton,  £.  W.,  sketeh,  ii,  708. 

Strandbeig,  C.  W.  A.,  obit.,  u,  6li 

Stratford  de  Beddiife,  Viscount, 
oMt,  V,  608. 

Strathnaim,  Lord,  obit,  x,  670. 

Stratton,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Street,  A.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  826. 

Street  6.  B.,  o^it.,  vi,  696. 

Street-Can,  law  regarding,  iii,  628 ; 
modes  of  traction,  ii,  495 ;  iv, 
846.    See  Bailroads,  Elevated. 

Stremayr,  Dr.  von,  iv,  60. 

Strikes.    See  Labor-Strikes. 

Stringham,  S.  H.,  sketch,  i,  786. 

Strong,  water-gas  process,  viii,  876. 

Strousberg,  B.  H.,  obit,  ix,  622. 

Strype,  W.  G.,  experimento  by, 
viii,  118. 

Stuart,  Sir  J.,  ol^t,  i,  648. 

Stubbs,  experiments,  vi,  280. 

Stuigeon,  D.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Suakin,  expedition  in,  viii,  800. 

Subsidies,  Congress  on,  i,  166. 

Successions,  intervention  in  cases 
of,  vU,  627. 

Sues  Canal,  effect  of,  ii,  268 ;  prof- 
ito  of,  270;  affected  by  the 
Turkish  War,  271 ;  cost  of,  to 
Egypt,  271;  proflto  in  1878, 
iii,  268 ;  value  to  Egypt,  vii, 
286 ;  Qranville's  proposal,  868 ; 
enlargement  of,  viii,  307 ;  con- 
dition in  1888,  viii,  748 ;  prog- 
ress, ix,  811. 

Suffinge,  resolutions  on  interfbiv 
once  with  the  right  of,  i,  180, 
181;  Garibaldi  on  universal, 
iv,  526 ;  property  qualification 
for,  771 ;  agitation  in  Belgium 
for  universal,  vi,  69.  See  Be- 
forms  and  Women. 

Sugar,  culture  in  Ifinnesota,  iii, 
568 ;  commerce  in,  iv,  169 ;  test 
for,  V,  94 ;  culcure  in  Queens- 
land, vii,  44;  in  Cuba,  viii, 


264;  duty  on,  219;  testa,  et&, 
vm,  746. 

Suleiman  Bey  Sami,  obit,  viii,  60& 

Suleiman  Pasha,  aketch,  ii,  708; 
obit,  viii,  606. 

SulUvan,  A.  M.,  obit,  ix,  622. 

Sullivan,  E.,  obit,  x,  670. 

Sulphur,  new  oxide  of,  i,  98;  as  a 
mordant,  99 ;  new  process,  vii, 
00;  test  for,  viii,  112;  from 
alkali  waste,  116. 

Sttlphureto,  reducing  action  of,  ii, 
98. 

Sulu,  cession  of,  to  North  Borneo 
Company,  vi«  829. 

Sumatra,  revolt  in,  iii,  697,  698; 
vu,  690;  vUi,  657. 

Sun,  the,  observations  on,  i,  44, 45 ; 
utilizing  the  heat  of,  61 9 ;  oxy- 
gen in,  ii,  42 ;  iv,  180 ;  spots, 
cycle  of,  ii,  42 ;  explodon,  ii, 
48 ;  total  eclipse,  iii,  88 ;  vii, 
88;  viii,  20;  Bpoto,iU,  86;  iy, 
61 ;  V,  88 ;  vii,  88 ;  parallax,  v, 
88;  vi,  88:  vii,  86;  Siemens's 
theoxy,  vii,  82 ;  heat  from,  vii, 
88 ;  spectrum  of  the  corona,  iv, 
184;  disturbances  in,  vi,  88; 
viU,  20. 

Sunday  Laws,  iv,  667 ;  in  Mary- 
land, 691 ;  in  Texas,  880 ;  in 
Ohio,  vi,  699;  in  California, 
viii,  78. 

Sunday  schools,  in  India,  i,  406 ; 
Raikes  anniversaiy,  v,  674. 

Sungarians,  revolt  of,  ii,  101. 

Sunseto,  red,  x,  48. 

Surgery,  progress  in,  vi,  565 ;  viii, 
747;  ix,  746;  x,  742. 

Sutro  Tunnel,  the,  iii,  288. 

Sutter,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  674. 

Sutton's  Battery,  vii,  266. 

Bwaim,  Gen.  D.  G.,  trial,  ix,  776. 

Swamp-Lands,  reclamation  of,  iv, 
626;  vi,  251. 

Swan,  electrib  lamp  of,  vii,  276. 

Swann,  Thos.,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Swat,  the  Akhund  of,  authority  of, 
see  Afghanistan,  ii,  4, 6 ;  hatred 
for  British  influence,  7;  iiii 
582 ;  obit.,  648. 

Swayne,  N.  H.,  obit,  ix,  612. 

Sweat-ducto,  effect  of  closing  the, 
V,  856. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  in  every  vd- 
umo;  diplomatic  conflict  in,  X, 
745. 

Swedenboigians.  See  New  Church. 

Sweete,  disease  from  use  of,  viii, 
289. 

Sweetser,  S.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Swift,  Lewis,  disooveries  by,  ii, 
46;  iii,  88,86;  iv,  61;  v,  86; 
vi,  88,  89 ;  prises  to,  iii,  89 ; 
vii,  41 ;  obeervatoiy  for,  t,  86. 

Swinhoe,  B.,  obit,  ii,  612. 
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SwisBhelm,  J.  O.,  obit,  iz,  612. 

SwitnrUnd,  in  eveiy  volome ;  re- 
ligious conflict  in,  nii,  766; 
•  expulsion  of  anaiohisCs,  iz, 
754 ;  tempennoe  in,  z,  746. 

Syntheses,  new,  ▼,  96. 

Syr  Darya,  diversion  of,  viii,  609. 

Sieohenyi,  Count,  explorations  by, 
y,  289 ;  sketch,  871. 

Taoffe,  Count  E.,  sketch,  !v,  60. 

Taft,  Alphonao,  sketch,  i,  740. 

Taglioni,  M.,  obit.,  ix,  628. 

Tahiti,  annexed  to  France,  v,  40. 

Taimyr^Land,  diaooveries  in,  ill, 
856,867. 

Painter,  experiments  by,  yi,  257, 
787. 

Tait,  A.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  776. 

Talbot,  Sir  C,  obit,  i,  648. 

Talbot,  Joe.,  obit,  yiii,  595. 

Talbot,  W.  H.  F.,  obit,  u,  612. 

Tayanaeff,  experiments,  viii,  682. 

Tanipmyika,  Lake,  outlet  of,  v,  297. 

Tanno-oannabioe,  ix,  272. 

Tappan,  H.  P.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Tariff,  in  Argentine  Republic,  ii, 
82;  Austria,  56,  68;  iii,42;x, 
70;  France  and  Germany,  ii, 
114 ;  It,  485 ;  Mexico,  iii,  668 ; 
Brazil,  v,  68 ;  Chili,  97 ;  Cana- 
da, 218,  219;  iv,  817;  Peru, 
yi,  785;  Spain,  vii,  762;  eftisct 
of  high,  in  Germany,  viii,  894 ; 
United  States,  Presidents  on, 
ii,  667 ;  viii,  160 ;  bill  for  com- 
mission, y,  172 ;  vii,  189 ;  Bua- 
sian,  X,  716.  See  Tariff  Be- 
vision. 

Tariff  Kevinon,  vii,  777 ;  vlU,  198 ; 
text  of  act,  194. 

Tamocxy,  Archbishop,  obit,  i,  648. 

Tasmania,  viii,  86;  ix,  60;  queen 
and  last  native  of,  i,  68 ;  x,  66. 

Taxation,  in  Italy,  iv,  524 ;  v,  409, 
409;  vi,  449;  in  Austria,  v, 
44;  viii, 42;  in  Great  Britain, 
vi,  862 ;  remission  of,  in  Prus- 
ria,vi,  775;  in  India,  vii,  416 ; 
in  Russia,  788;  in  United 
States,  President  Arthur  on, 
vi,  780 ;  on  reduction  of,  viii, 
160;  of  State  property,  vii, 
409;  of  sectarian  asylums,  iv, 
721 ;  of  mortga;7e8  and  moi^ 
gaged  property,  iv,  698,  678 ; 
vi,  685;  reduction,  viii,  789; 
ix,  786 ;  of  national  banks,  x, 
621 ;  reform,  x,  770.  For  State 
laws,  see  under  titles  of  States. 

Tay  Bridge.  See  Bridges  and  En- 
gineering, X. 

Tavler,  R.  W.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Taylor,  A.  F.,  obit,  viii,  595. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  sketch,  iii,  778. 


Taylor,  Sir  H.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Taylor,  Kohaid,  sketch,  iv,  825. 

Taylor,  S.,  experimenta  by,  iii,  727. 

Taylor,  Tom,  obit,  v,  608. 

Taylor,  W.  B.,  theory  of,  viii,  24. 

Tcherkasky,  Prince,  obit,  iii,  662. 

Tohemytchevaky,  nihiliam  of,  iv, 
688. 

Tehbutt,  J.,  discovery  by,  vi,  88. 

Tees  river,  breakwater  on,  iii,  287. 

Tehnantepec  Ship  -  Railroad,  ix, 
812. 

Teiaaerenc  de  Bort,  ii,  820. 

Telegraph  companies,  contest  be- 
tween, V,  417;  suits  against, 
viii,  576;  oanfldential  nature 
of  messages,  iv,  588. 

Telegraphs,  subterranean  ii,  278 ; 
iv, 847 ;  V,  252;  ocean, Iv, 846; 
y,  242,  251,  252. 

Telegraph  system,  Signal-Service, 
iv,  816. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  stati»- 
ticsof,i,  240;  vU,  119,  785. 

Telegraphy,  improvements  in,  i, 
515,  520;  vi,  265,  256;  syn- 
chronous, ix,  809. 

Teleki,  Count,  obit,  i,  648. 

Telephone,  the,  i,  740;  ii,  706; 
statistics,  vii,  785. 

Telescope,  the  Lick,  x,  64. 

Teller,  H.  M.,  portrait,  vii,  811. 

Tellkampf,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  741. 

Tellurium,  new  oxide  of,  viii.  111. 

Telpherage,  viii,  679. 

Tempel,  discoveries,  ii,  46 ;  iv,  51. 

Temperance,  local-opUon  laws,  iii, 
519 ;  iv,  421 ;  viii,  619 ;  dvil 
damages,  iii,  625 ;  iv,  616, 699 ; 
high  license,  vii,  567 ;  viii,  546 ; 
Scott  act,  vi,  219 ;  screen-law, 
589 ;  Pond  bill,  vii,  658 ;  reso- 
lution in  Parliament  on,  iv, 
456 ;  V,  842 ;  dedsions  on  ques- 
tions of,  iv,  679,  692 ;  vi,  467 ; 
vii,  448 ;  Downing  law,  ix,  682. 
See  also  Prohibition,  viii,  661. 
For  conventions  and  State  acts, 
see  under  Utles  of  States. 

Temporal  Power,  the,  Spanish  Cor- 
tes on,  ii,  699.    See  Papacy. 

Tenants,  compensation  for  im- 
provements by,  viii,  410. 

Tenduf,  vi,  827. 

Tennessee,  in  eveiy  volume ;  debt 
question,  viii,  757. 

Tenney,  Sanborn,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Tenney,  Sarah  M.  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Tenney,  Wm.  J.,  sketch,  portrait, 
viii,  758. 

Teigukassoff,  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  712. 

Terra-cotta,  ix,  246. 

Terrapin  Culture,  x,  748. 

Territories,  U.  S.,  survey  of,  1, 888 ; 
ii,  886. 

Test-oath,  repeal,  iz,  208. 


TedM,  W.  O.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

Tewflk  Rey^  death  of,  viii,  802. 

Tewllkl.  See  Mohammed  Tewflic 

Tewkabury  AlmshouM,  Gov.  But- 
lor'a  chaiges,  viii,  517. 

Te  Whiti,  vii,  45. 

Texas,  in  every  volume. 

Texas  Indemnity  Stock,  vii,  899. 

Textile  manufaoturea,  improvft- 
ments  in,  vi,  548. 

Thazter,  E.  R.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Thayer,  N.,  obit,  viii,  595 

Thebaud,  Dr.  J.  S.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Thebaw,  King,  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate, V,  69 ;  position  of,  vii, 
416. 

Tbein,  deteoti(m  of,  ii,  95. 

Theistic  Church,  iz,  759. 

Theological  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  viu,  760. 

Thermo-Chemistiy,  discovery  in, 
iii,  90. 

Thibet,  explorations  in,  i,  829 ;  iii, 
859 ;  iv,  899 ;  v,  289  ;  cause  of 
difficult  access,  iv,  400;  pro- 
ductioui),  400,  401. 

Thiers,  L.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  715;  ad- 
dress of,  to  electors,  815. 

Thollon,  observations  by,  viii,  20, 
25. 

Tholuck,  F.  A  G.,  obit,  ii,  612. 
Thomaa,  B.  F.,  obit,  iii,  646. 
Thomas,  Francis,  obit,  i,  625, 
Thomas,  Sidney  G.,  invention  by, 

V,  208 ;  obit,  x,  670. 
Thompson  and  Houston,  inventioo 

by,  iU,  279 ;  vii,  266. 
Thompson,  Geo.,  obit,  iii,  662. 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  obit,  iv,  696. 
Thompson,  L.,  discovery  by,  iii, 

84. 
Thompson,  S.  P.,  theoiy  of  eleo- 

tridty,  vi,  240. 
Thompson,    R.    W.,  aketoh,   ii, 

716. 
Thoms,  W.  J.,  obit,  x,  670. 
Thomson,  Julius,  experiments  by, 

ii,  499. 
Thomson,  Jos.,  explorations  by,  Iv, 

402;  V.  296;  viii,  886. 
Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyville,  expedi- 
tion of,  vii,  881 ;  obit,  647. 
Thomson,  Sir  Wm. ,  inventions  and 

researches  of,  ii,  498 ;  iii,  851 ; 

iv,  419 ;  vi,  289.  268,  255;  vii, 

228,  269  ;  viii,  116. 
Thome,  C.  R.,  obit,  viii,  696. 
Thome,  J.  S.,  obit,  v,  596. 
Thomton,  J.  W..  obit,  iii,  646. 
Thorpe,  T.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  788. 
Thousand  Islands,  the,  vi,  888. 
Thresher,  J.  S.,  obit,  iv,  696. 
Thrift  Congress,  iii,  814. 
Thur^n,  discovery,  vi,  542. 
Thymol,  as  an  anti-fbrment,  i,  96. 
Tidemand,  Adolf,  aketoh,  i,  H7. 
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Tidy,  Meymott,  on  witer  aoaly^, 
ui,  91. 

Tienm  d6  la  Gneira,  v,  298. 

Tiff,  in  white-lead,  iv,  640. 

Tilden,  M.  Y.,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Tilden,  8.  J.,  sketoh  and  portrait, 
i,  748;  nomination,  786;  let- 
ters from,  iii,  717;  v,  697. 

Tilea,  iz,  248. 

TUeeton,  W.  M.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Tilghman,  B.  C,  obiL,  Iv,  697. 

Tillamook  Lighthouse,  vU,  288. 

Timbuctoo,  vi,  828. 

Time,  standard  and  oosmopolitan, 
colored  map,  viii,  761. 

Timof&ki,  i,  828. 

Tin,  alloys  of,  iv,  4 ;  deterioration 
of,  vii,  688 ;  viii,  116 ;  in  Da- 
kota, 628. 

Tindall,  Admirsl,  obit.,  i,  648. 

Tirard,  P.  £.,  sketoh,  iv,  886. 

Tiiyns,  iz,  28 ;  x,  87. 

Tisaerand,  observations,  iii,  86. 

Tissot,  C.  J.,  obit,  iz,  628. 

Tithes,  in  Quebec,  viu,  674. 

Titiens,  Theresa,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Tobaooo,  oomroeroe  in,  iv,  170; 
cultivation  of  seed,  v,  197 ;  in- 
spection, vii,  468;  monopoly 
in  Germany,  866. 

Tobler,  T.,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Tobogganing,  iz,  759. 

Tocqueville,  Count  de,  olHt.,  i,  644. 

Todleben,  F.  £.,  sketch,  ii,  716; 
obit  and  portrait,  iz,  761. 

Tokio,  University  of,  vi,  468. 

Toloachi  Plant  the,  viii,  688. 

Tolstoy,  Count,  v,  846. 

Tommasi,  experiments,  iv,  444. 

Tom  Thumb,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Tonic  Sol-fa,  iz,  546. 

Tonquin,  war  in,  viii,  870 ;  aitiole, 
map,  viii,  768. 

Toomath,  John,  obit,  i,  626. 

Toombs,  Robert,  obit,  z,  749. 

Tornado,  in  Iowa,  vii,  488. 

Torpedoes,  ii,  717. 

Torrens  lond-eystem,  z,  674. 

Totten,  C.  L.,  invention,  ii,  626. 

Totten,  G.  M.,  obit,  iz,  618. 

Tracy,  P.  L.,  oMt,  i,  626. 

Trade-marks,  decision  on,  iii,  881 ; 
X,  682. 

Tramps,  iv,  807,  616, 668, 675, 686, 
716,848;  vi,  6. 

Transportation,  bill  for  commis- 
sion, V,  188;  on  the  Missis- 
sipfH,  488. 

Transvaal  Republic,  war  in,  1, 748 ; 
annexation  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, ii,  7,  721 ;  dissatisfaction 
in,  iv,  128;  revolt  in,  v,  81, 
88 ;  independence,  vi,  4 ;  outp 
break,  86 ;  settlement,  88, 869 ; 
feeling  in  Holland,  626 ;  tron- 
Meein,  vU;92;  iz,  116. 


Traube,  L.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Tranbe,  M.,  theory  of,  viii,  120. 

Traumaticene,  ix,  278. 

Travanoore,  Biyah  of,  v,  886. 

Treadwell,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Treat,  8.  B.,  obit,  ii,  669. 

Treaty,  right  of  govenmifint  to 
make  a,  viii,  896. 

Tralawney,  E.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  888. 

Tremain,  Lyman,  otnt,  iii,  646. 

Trenchard,  8.  D.,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Trenholm,  G.  A.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tripled,  observations,  vii,  87. 

Treses,  experiments  by,  vi,  266. 

Treepass  suits,  in  HI.,  v,  881. 

Trevisanato,  Cardinal,  obit,  il,  618. 

Trials,  Criminal,  vii,  182. 

Trichinosis.    See  Pork,  viii,  648. 

Tricycles,  ix,  86. 

Trieste,  anniversary  of  union  with 
Austria,  VU,  64;  harbor-worka 
of,  viii,  806. 

Trinidad,  ix,  802. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  viii,  462. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  sketch,  vii,  798. 

Tromholt,  8.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
80,888. 

Trommel,  experiments  by,  iii,  91. 

Trouvelot,  observations  by,  i,  46 ; 
iii,  87. 

Troy,  site  of,  ix,  24. 

Trumpeter,  x,  618. 

Tschabuschnigg,  Adolf,  Bitter  von, 
obit,  ii,  618. 

Tso-TBung-t*ang,  v,  106 ;  obit,  z, 
670. 

Tuberde  bacillus,  viii,  770. 

Tuberculosis,  bacterial  origin  of, 
vii,  798;  ix,  668. 

Tu  Due,  Emperor  of  Anam,  obit, 
viii,  605. 

Tufts,  Charles,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tulane  donations,  the,  vii,  484. 

Tundra,  or  Thaddeua  Island,  vii, 
888. 

Tungus,  the,  vii,  888. 

Tunis,  i,  9;  French  intervention 
in,  vi,  809,  811, 449,  840 ;  Ital- 
ian exatement  over,  vi,  448 ; 
vU,  487 ;  treaty,  822 ;  viii,  868. 

Tunkers.    See  Baptists. 

Tunnels,  1,  256 ;  ventilation  of,  vi, 
248 ;  spiral,  ibid. ;  restoration 
of  an  old  Roman,  249 ;  the  Hud- 
son River,  ii,  278;  iii,  291; 
disaster  at,  v,  680;  vii,  281; 
Baltimore,  ii,  278;  cost  of 
Hoosac,vi,  587 ;  Severn,  ii,  278 ; 
vi,  249 ;  vii,  282 ;  British  Chan- 
nel, iv,  840 ;  vi,  248, 248 ;  panic 
oonceming,  vii,  284 ;  viii,  806 ; 
Mersey,  viii,  81 ;  in  Saxony,  ii, 
278 ;  8t  Gothard,  iii,  280 ;  iv, 
840;  V,  246;  vi,  248,  819;  vii, 
11,  280 ;  Mont  Cenis,  v,  247  ; 
Arlbeig,  vi,  248,  244, 247;  vii, 


281;  viii,810;  x,881;  proposed 
Simplon,  vii,  11 ;  thjrougii  the 
Pyrenees,  vi,  248;  through 
Popocatepeti,  viii,  687;  Mer- 
sey, z,  881. 

Tupman,  G.  L.,  obeervationB  by, 
iii,  86 ;  iv,  68. 

Tuigeniefl^  Ivan,  aketeh,  povtnit, 
viii,  771." 

Turkey,  in  eveiy  volume ;  maps,  i, 
761 ;  ii,  782. 

Turkistan,  i,  776;  ix,  712.  Bee 
Turkomans. 

Tureo-Greek  Commission,  the,  iv, 
469. 

Turkomans,  robberies  by,  i,  7; 
Persian  expedition  against,  44 ; 
iiTuption  of,  661 ;  war  with 
Buasians,  iv,  776 ;  successes  of, 
776;  turning  of  the  Attrek, 
776 ;  character  of,  vi,  788 ;  vii, 
681. 

Turko-Russian  War,  the,  i,  260, 
766;  ii,  269,  688,  688,  691; 
Ru80ia*s  declaration  of  war, 
688, 724 ;  conference,  728 ;  op- 
erations, 726-746 ;  armistice, 
746 ;  treaty  of  peace,  iii,  791 ; 
iv,  884 ;  ^ect  on  markets,  ii, 
119.    See  Eastern  Question. 

Tumbull,  Robert,  sketch,  ii,  746. 

Turner,  John,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Turpentine  manufiEM^ure,  iv,  428. 

Tutiull,  J.  H.,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Tweed,  W.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  798. 

Twesten,  A.  D.  C,  sketch,  i,  776. 

Twiggle,  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Tyler,  J.  £.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Tyler,  J.  8.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  Morris,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  8amuel,  sketch,  iii,  799. 

Tyndall,  John,  on  the  germ  theory, 
iii,  887;  ezperimenta  by,  vi, 
787. 

Tyng,  8.  H.,  obit,  x,  664. 

Tyrol,  the,  autonomy  raftised  to,  ii, 
68 ;  first  Protestant  church  in, 
iv,  67 ;  intolerance  in,  v,  45. 

Tyson,  explorations,  iii,  868. 

Uchatius,  Baron  von,  experiments 
by,  ii,  600 ;  obit,  vi,  696. 

Uchatius  gun,  the,  i,  67. 

Uffelmsnn,  observationa,  vi,  749. 

TJhrioh,  Gen.,  obit,  \%  697. 

Uj&lvy,  M.  de,  ethnologic  re- 
searches of,  ii,  827. 

Ule,  O.  E.  v.,  sketch,  i,  777. 

Uled-Bonasok,  rebellion  of,  i,  21. 

Uled-8idi-6heik,  tribe  of,  i,  20. 

Ulundi,  battle  of,  iv,  126. 

UmbeUttlio  acid,  vU,  87. 

Unde  Tom,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Underwood,  J.  R.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Unitsrians,  in  vola.  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  vii, 
andix. 
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United  BrethTen  Chunh,  in  vols,  i,          tnnoe  into  Behxing  Stndt,  416 ;  Wad«i,  vi,  887. 

ii,  iii,  V,  vii,  and  z.                           in  Tokohama,  il6.  Waddiiogton,  J.,  olnt,  i,  644. 

United  States,  in  every  volame.  Vegetable  Analyeia,  vi,  95.  Waddington,  W.   H.,  aketoh,  ii, 

United  Statea,  oenaiM  of;  vii,  815;  Vegetable  Cbexniatiy,  vii,  99.  890 ;  Cabinet  of,  iv,  886. 

maps  showing  diatribntion  of  Vegetable  Pbyaiology,  z,  695.  Wade,  B.  F.,  aketoh,  ui,  825. 

popnlation,  of  foreign,  and  of  Veintemilla,  Qen.,  niade  dictator  Wagner,  A.,  prooeaa  for  water-ez- 

coloied,  vi,  860.                                 in  Eooador,  iii,  260 ;  gorem-  amination,  ▼!,  94. 

United  States  finanoee  for  1868,           ment  of,iT,  898;  ▼,  981 ;  defeat  Wagner,  B.  J.  von,  obiL,  t,  604. 

viii,  781 ;  for  1884,  iz,  777 ;  for           and  flight  of,  vu,  925 ;  viii,  987.  Wagner,  Bichard,  musio  of,  i,  671 ; 

1885,  z,  765.  Veitch,  obit,  z,  671.  festival    at     Baireuth,    572; 

United  8tateB,Fiah-<)nltuie  in,  vtii,  Venezuela,  i,  795;  vi,  860;  viii,  Binf^  dm  IliMungm^  i,  578; 

791.                                                    818 ;  iz,  798 ;  z,  775 ;  silk,  iz,  aketoh,  portrait,  viii,  816. 

Universalists,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  t,           794;  rebellion,  z,  776.  Wabala,  Bishop,  oi^,  ii,  618. 

yii,  viii,  iz,  and  z.  Ventilalion,  v,  861.  Waite,  IL  B.,  sketch,  vii,  881 ;  por- 

University  of  Copenhagen,  400th  Venus,  diameter  of,  ii,  48 ;  tianait  tndt,  ftontispieoe. 

anniversary  of,  iv,  818.                      of,  ibid.,  vii,  85 ;  viii,  80.  Walda,  Miobae],  revolt  of,  i,  4. 

Upholstery,  iz,  787.  Verboeekhoven,  £.,  obit.,  vi,  697.  Waldegrave,  Countesa,  obit.,  iv, 

Upjohn,  B.,  obit,  iii,  647.  Vennilye,  W.  B.,  obit,  i,  625.  701. 

Uranus,  elliptidty  of,  viii,  84.  Vermont,  in  every  volume.  Waldenaians,  ii,  762. 

Urea,  formation  of,  viii,  687.  Vetromille,  £.,  obit,  vi,  689.  Waldo,  L.,  observationa  by,  ▼,  86. 

Uruguay,  i,  794;  vi,  867 ;  tronblea  Veuillot,  sketch,  viii,  815.  Walenn,  inventiona,  ii,  688. 

in,  V,  16 ;  viii,  811 ;  iz,  789 ;  z,  Vtardot,  L.,  obit,  viu,  606.  Wales,  Prince  of,  in  India,  i,  44, 

771.  Victor  Emanuel  II,  sketch,  iii,  819.  401. 

Usibepu,  defoat  of  Cetewayo  by,  Victoria,  Queen,  power  of,  to  cede  Walker,  Sir  B.  W.,  sketch,  i,  802. 

viii,  91.                                              Indian  territory,  iii,  488 ;  at-  Walker,  Jonathan,  obit,  i^,  647. 

Uslar,  Baron,  i,  828.                                 tempt  on  the  li&  of,  vii,  869 ;  Wallace,  J.,  invention  of,  i,  91. 

Usury,  W.  Va.  bill,  iv,  846 ;  Ga.           portrait  in  voL  iiL  Wallace,  W.,  inyention  by,  iii,  272. 

law,  vi,  884 ;  effoot  of  Biernan  Victoria,  Province  of,  reforms  in,  Wallace,  W.  B.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

law,  vii,  117.                                      v,  88.  Wallis,  B.,  obit,  in,  662. 

UUh,  u,  755 ;  iii,  818 ;  vi,  859 ;  viu,  Victoria  Nyanza,  missum,  iti,  862.  Wallner,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 

812 ;  iz,  791 ;  z,  772.  Vienztemps,  H.,  obit,  vi,  697.  Walloon  Churches,  vii,  709. 

Utrici,  H.,  obit,  iz,  628.  Vigilant,  the,  lost  whaler,  Ti,  828.  Wall-paper,  viii,  615 :  iz,  247. 

Vilain,  Vicomte,  obit,  iii,  662.  Walp^e,  F.,  olnt,  i,  644. 

Vaccination  with  disease,  vi,  847.  Vilas,  William  F.,  sketch,  z,  757 ;  Ws^le,  Sir  B.,  obit.,  i,  644. 

Vail,  A.  S.,  olnt,  vi,  689.                         portrsit,  762.  Waid,  Captain,  invention  by,  ill, 

Valles,  J.,  obit,  z,  670.  Vincent,  C,  discovery  by,  iv,  76.  766. 

Valuation  andtazation  in theStates,  Vines,  S.,  ezpeiiments  by,  iv,  86.  Ward,  E.  M.,  obit,  iv,  701. 

vii,  409.  Viroliow,  B.,  theory  of,  vi,  650.  Ward,  L.  F.,  quotation  ftom,  vi, 

Vanata,  A.,  obit,  i,  625.  Virginia,  in  every  volume.  241. 

Vanatta,  J.,  obit,  iv,  697.  Vitale,  Count  Luigi,  obit,  i,  644.  Waidell,  D.,  obit,  ui,  647. 

Van  Buren,  W.  H.,  obit,  viii,  696.  Viticulture,  in  U.  8.,  vi,  858 ;  viU,  Ware,  Jaims,  obit,  ii,  590. 

VanderbUt,  Cornelius,  sketch,  ii,           79;  in  Ecuador,  288;  in  Mez-  Ware,  J.  F.  W.,  obit,  vi,  689< 

756.                                                   ico,  587.  Warington,  ezperimenta,  vi,  98. 

Vanderbilt,  John,  obit,  ii,  689.  Vitu,  z,  796.  War-levy,  on  Southern  Sti^  iv, 

VanderbUt,  William  H. ,  oMt  and  Vivisection,  tnll  to  prohibit,  iv,  457.  429,  885. 

portrait,  z,  774.  Vogel,  H.  C,  obaervations  by,  vii,  Warner.  H.,  obit,  vi,  690. 

Van  der  Heyden,  Qen.,  honors  to,           87 ;  star  catalogue  by,  viii,  28.  Warner,  Susan,  oMt,  z,  654. 

vi,  625.  Vogt,  C,  diacoveiy  by,  vi,  808.  Warner  Observatory,  the,  v,  86; 

Vanderpool,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  i,  626.  Voice,  physiology  of  the,  viii,  686.  vii,  41. 

Van  der  Weyde,  invention  by,  ii,  Voigts-Bheta,  Qen.,  ii,  618.  War  Beooida  of  the  Bebellion,  ill, 

498.  Volcanic  eruptions,  of  Cotopazi,  ii,  82. 

Van  Dyke,  J.,  obit,  iii,  647.                    268 ;  in  Patagonia,  iii,  865 ;  of  Warren,  E.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Van  Malderen,  invention,  iii,  -276.            Etna,  iv,  527 ;  in  Ecuador,  vi,  Warren,  F.  H.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Vara,  Q.  B.,  obit,  iz,  628.                        881 ;  of  Krakatoa  and  others,  Warren,  H.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Varna  and  D^mphna,  loas  of  the,           viii,  526 ;  in  Hawaiian  Islands,  Warren,  Joseph,  sketch,  i,  808. 

viii,  888.                                            iz,  889 ;  atmospheric  effocts  of,  Warren,  Samuel,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Varroy,  H.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  886.                ibid. ;  of  Ometepe,  588.    See  Warrington.   See  Bobinson,  W.  8. 

Vatican,  the,  relations  of,  with  gov-          Earthquakes,  etc.,  viii,  884.  Wars,  Bevolntions,  and  Insun«o- 

emments.    See  Papacy.  Volkhart,  W.,  olnt,  i,  644.  tiona  hi  Turkey,  see  Turko- 

Vatican  Library  open  to  historians,  Volkmann,  A.  W.,  obit,  ii,  618.  Bnaaian  War,  ii,  725 ;  iii,  798 ; 

viii,  692.  Volhner,  A.  J.,  obit,  i,  644.  vu,  804 ;  in  Boumelia,  v,  286 ; 

Vaughn,  O.  A.  J.,  obit,  i,  626.  Volta,  researehes  of,  vii,  265.  in  Montenegro,  v,  548 ;  vi,  842 ; 

Vanghan,  B.  B.,  oUt,  viii,  695.  Vories,  H.  M.,  obit,  i,  626.  viii,  549;  in  Servia,  viii,  48; 

Vauz,  W.  S.  W.,  obit,  z,  671.  Vote  by  Prozy,  viii,  47.  in  Croatia,  49 ;  in  Crivosda 

Vedder,  A.  M.,  obit,  iii,  647.  and  Henegovina,  vii,  56;  in 

Vega,  the,  voyage  of,  iv,  411 ;  en-  Wadkemagel,  P.,  obit,  ii,  618.  Spain,   see   Carllst  War;  In 
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Crete,  iii,  411 ;  in  Candia,  i,  Weather,  inrtnimont  for  forecast-  White,  Edwin,  obit,  ii,  500. 

2 ;  in  Greece,  vii,  870 ;  in  Af-  ing,  iv,  808 ;  affscted  bj  for-  White,  Oilbext,  obeervations  hj, 

ghaniatan,  see  Aij^n  War ;  ests,  viii,  850.  vili,  626. 

in  Beloociuatan,  i,  78 ;  in  Ear-  Weather  Bureao,  maps,  observa-  White,  Richard  Qrsnt,  obit,  and 

distan,  v,  628;   vi,  781;   in  tions,  and  reports.    See  Signal  portrait,  z,  785. 

Eashgaria,  see  Eashgaria;  in  Service,  i^,  797.  Whitea,  a  supposed  tribe  of,   in 

Turkistan,   see    Turkomans  ;  Weaver,  Qen.,  acceptance  of  presi-  Africa,  iv,  406. 

in  Persia,  vii,  681 ;  in  Japan,  dential  nomination,  v,  699.  Whitman,  Mrs.  6.  H.,obit.,  iii^  64A. 

i,  428 ;  ii,  418 ;  in  Cores,  vii,  Webb,  I.  W.,  obit,  ix,  618.  Whitney,  Wm.  C,  sketch,  x,  757  ; 

176 ;  in  China,  i,  110 ;  ii,  101 ;  Webb,  M.,  obit,  vUi,  606.  portrsit,  760. 

iii,  98, 101 ;  iv,  148 ;  in  India,  Webb,  T.  W.,  obit.,  z,  671.  Whittaker,  Cadet,  oaM  of,  v,  80. 

ii,  894;  iv,  494;  v,  888;  vii,  Weber,  E.  P.  von,  obit,  vi,  697.  Whittingham,  W.  B.,  sketch,  iv, 

415 ;   in  Tonquin,  vui,   870 ;  Webster,  experiments  by,  viii,  624.  847. 

in  Madagascar,  iii,  41 ;   vui,  Webster,  Albert  F.,  obit,  ii,  690.  Wholmuth,  Arctic  voyage  of,  viii, 

870, 607 ;  in  Sennaar,  viii,  299 ;  Webster,  Caroline  L.  B.,  obit,  vii,  888. 

in  Egypt,  see  Egyptian  War ;  644.  Whymper,  E.,  explorstiona  by,  vi, 

in  the  Soudan,  see  Soudan ;  Webster,  Daniel,  centennial  of,  vU,  880 ;  viii,  528 ;  ix,  540. 

in  South   Africa,   see   Zulus  520.  Wieniawaki,  H.,  obit,  v,  604. 

end  Cape  Colony;  in  Abys-  Webster,  J.,  invention  by,  vii,  581.  Wilde,  invention  by,  iii,  276. 

sinia,  see  Abyssinia ;  in  Alge-  Webster,  J.  A.,  obit,  ii,  590.  WUde,  Sir  A.  T.,  obit,  iii,  668. 

ria  and  Morocco,  i,  9,  20;  iv,  Webster,  J.  D.,  obit,  i,  626.  Wilde,  Sir  W.,  obit,  i,  644. 

27 ;  vi,  811 ;  in  West  Africa,  Weed,  Thurlow,  sketch,  vii,  888.  WUdermuth,  OttiUe,  obit,  ii,  618. 

vi,   4;   in  Sumatra,  see   Su-  Weekes,  H.,  obit,  ii,  618.  Wiley,  Chas.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

matra;  in  Dahomey,  i,  8;  iv,  Weilennumn,  invention  by,  iii,  545.  Wiley,  H.  W.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

15;  in  Feejee,  i,  68 ;  in  New  Weir,  Col.  T.  B.,  obit,  i,  626.  851. 

Caledonia,  iv,  58 ;  in  Chili  and  Weiske,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  618.  Wilhelm  of  Brunswick,  olnt,  Sz, 

Peru,  see  Chilian  War;  others  Weldon,  W.,  obit,  x,  671.  624. 

in  South  America,  i,  22, 118,  Welle  river,  conjectures  concern-  Wilkes,  Charles,  sketch,  ii,  766. 

240,  662;  ii,  72,  266;  iii,  21,  ing,  iii,  868;  exploration  of,  v,  Wilkes,  John,  expulsion  of,  from 

261;  iv,  29,  82,  149;  v,  117,  292;  viii,  886.  House  of  Commons,  vii,  202. 

625 ;   vu,  226 ;  VUI,  287 :  m  Welles,  Gideon,  sketch,  iii,  825.  Wille,  Capt,  explorations  by,  iii, 

Mexico  and  Centrsl  America,  Wellington,  Duke  of,  obit,  ix,  624.  858. 

i,  22,  218,  546 ;   u,  229 ;   vi.  Wells,  C.  S.,  discovery  by,  vii,  86.  WiUett,  J.  M.,  obit,  ii,  690. 

668;  in  Cuba,  sec  Cuba;  in  WeUs,  El^ah,  obit,  ii,  690.  Williams,  A.,  obit,  i,  627. 

flayti,   viii,   429;    in    North  Wells,  Henry,  obit,  iu,  647.  WUliams,  A.  S.,  obit,  iU,  648. 

America,  see  Indians.  Wells,  J.  B.,  invention  by,  iii,  774.  Williams,  A.  S.,  observstions  by, 

Wsshbnm,  Emory,  sketch,  ii,  762.  Wells,  Mary,  obit,  iii,  647.  viii,  21. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit.,  i,  626.  Welsh,  John,  sketch,  iii,  626.  Williams,  Barney,  sketch,  i,  805. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit,  viii,  597.  Werdermann,  B.,  invention  by,  iii,  Williams,  J.  D.,  sketches,  i,  411 ; 
Washburn  Observatory,  vii,  41.                272.  v,  715. 

Washmgton  aqueduct,  ix,  816.  West,  8.  W.,  obit,  i,  626.  Williams,  J.  S.,  obit,  i,  627. 

Washington  Monument,    ix,  777,  West  Indies,  in  viii,  ix,  and  x.  Williams,  S.  W.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

798.  Westbrook,  T.  B.,  charges  agahist,  Williams,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  627. 

Washington  Territory,  ii,  768 ;  viii,  vU,  602.  Williama,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

819 ;  ix,  799;  x,  779;  coal,  x.  Western,  Lucille,  obit,  ii,  590.  Williams,  W.  M.,  new  theory  of, 

780.  Weston,  E.,  invention  by,  viii,  808.  vi,  100 ;  observations  by,  viii. 

Water,  analysis  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  186,  West  Point  hazing  case,  v,  80.  526. 

628 ;  vii,  9 ;  viii,  111,  118 ;  loss  West  Virginia,  in  every  volume.  Williams,  W.  B.,  obit,  x,  654. 

of  oxygen  in  eloctrolysiB  of,  Wotmore,  P.  M.,  obit,  i,  626.  Williamson,  A.  W.,  address  on  the 

iii,  98 ;  purification  of,  v,  94,  Weyher,  C.  L.,  musical  telephone  atomic  theory,  vi,  91. 

867 ;  chemical  analysis  insuffl-  of,  iii,  588.  Willis,  Lieut-Gen.,  in  E^ypt,  vii, 

dent,  iv,  186.  Weypreoht,  E.,  plan  for  polar  sta-  258 ;  portrait,  ibid. 

Water-gas,  processes,  viii,  878.  tions,  vi,  825 ;  vii,  885 ;  viii.  Wills,  act  on,  in  Michigan,  viii,  589. 

Water-motor,  the,  vi,  871.  882.  Wills,  T.,  experiments  by,  iv,  185. 

Water-shed  of  South  AMca,  iv,  Whalley,  G.  H.,  obit,  iii,  662.  WUmer,  J.  B.  P.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

406.  Whalley,  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  626.  Wilson,  observations  by,  vi,  89. 

Watkins,  Gen.  N.  W.,  obit,i,  626.  Wharton,  J.,  experiments  by,  vii,  Wilson,  Andrew,  obit,  ii,  590. 

Watson,  J.  C,  discoveries  by,  i,  582 ;  viii,  522.  Wilson,  H.  D.,  surveys  by,  ii,  887. 

46 ;  ii,  44 ;  iii,  88 ;  v,  84 ;  obit,  Wheatley,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  626.  Wilson,  H.  M.,  new  process  for 

V,  697.  Wheaton,  on  international  law,  vii,  copper,  ii,  600. 

Watson,  J.  L.,  obit.,  z,  671.  620.  Wilson,  J.  E.,  obit.,  iz,  625. 

Watts,  H.,  obit,  iz,  628.  Wheeler,  A.  D.,  obit,  i,  627.  Wilson,  John,  obit,  i,  627. 

Wstts,  Sir  J.,  obit,  iii,  662.  Wheeler,  W.  A.,  sketch,  i,  805.  Wilson,  Biven,  appointed  Minister 

Watts,  W.  L.,  ezplontions  in  Ice-  Whipping-post,  bill  to  introduce  of  Finance  in  Egypt,  iii,  266; 

land,  ii,  834.  into  Missouri,  iv,  689.  iv,  828 ;  assaUed,  829 ;  recalled, 

Wangh,  W.  B.,  obit,  U,  590.  Whipple,  G.,  D.  D.,  obit,  i,  627.  882. 
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WilBon,  ThoB.,  bequests  of,  vii,  610. 

WiUon,  T.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  590. 

Wilts,  L.  A.,  death  of,  vi,  614. 

Winans,  Boes,  obit,  ii,  690. 

Winoheeter,  O.  F.,  obit.,  t,  697. 

Wines,  oommerce  in,  iv,  169;  sul- 
phates in,  vii,  90. 

Winkler,  experiments  by,  ii,  600. 

Winnecke,  Dr.,  disoovery,  li,  46; 
observations,  vi,  89. 

Winslow,  £.  D.,  case  of,  i,  282. 

Winslow,  F.,  observations  of,  vi, 
718,  714. 

Winslow,  H.  C,  obit,  i,  6S7. 

Wintber,  C,  obit,  i,  644. 
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viii,  885. 
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conferred  only  on,  iii,  406 ;  in- 
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Woodford,  J.  R.,  obit,  x,  671. 
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Woodruff,  I.  C,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Woods,  Oregon  pine,  vi,  222;  in 
Brazil,  viii,  72;  cedar,  141; 
pine  in  Honduras,  481 ;  cabinet, 
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viu,  688. 

Woolworth,  S.  B.,  obit,  v,  597. 

Woneater,  T.,  obit.,  iii,  648. 

Wordsworth,  C,  obit,  x,  671. 

Work,  H.  C,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Working  -  people,  accidents  and 
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many, viii,  894. 

World's  Fairs,  viii,  824. 

Worsaao,  J.  J.  A.,  obit,  x,  672. 

Wortley,  6.,  observations  by,  viii, 
628. 

Wrangel,  Count  von,  obit,  ii, 
618. 
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vi,  828,  824. 
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Wright,  Elizur,  obit,  x,  654. 

WunderUch,  K.  A.,  obit,  ii,  614. 

Wurtz,  C.  A.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
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Wuttke,  H.,  obit,  i,  644. 
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Wyman,  L.  B.,  obit,  iv,  697. 

Wyoming  Territory,  ii,  770 ;  viii, 
826;  ix,809;  x,787. 

Xingn,  exploration  of,  x,  104. 

Taohts,  trials  of  steam,  vi,  546 ;  il- 
lustrated article  on,  x,  788. 

Yakoob  Beg,  i,  776 ;  ii,  41, 418 ;  ui, 
96 ;  burning  of  the  body  of,  iv, 
146 ;  children  of,  ibid. 

Yakoob  Kahn,  Ui,  487 ;  iv,  7, 9, 18, 
491.    See  A^han  War,  v,  4. 


Yellow  Fever,  ii,  298 ;  iii,  12.  See 
Fever,  Yellow. 

YeUow  Flags,  viii,  767. 
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Yunker,  explorations,  viU,  886. 
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Yusauf  Pasha,  vui,  290 ;  defeat  of, 
800. 
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Zhob  Valley  Expedition,  ix,  7. 

Ziegler,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 
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Zimmermann,  A.  E.,  sketch,  li| 
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Zimmermann,  K.,  obit,  U,  614. 

Zimmermann,  W.,  obit,  iii,  668. 
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